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EDITOR’S PREFACE 


This eighth volume of the English edition of Dr. Lange’s u Bible-Work” contains 
the exposition of seven Epistles of the New Testament, by the combined labor of ten 
European and American scholars, as follows: 


L and IL Epistles to the Thessalonians. By Drs. Aubeblen and Riggenbach. 
Translated by Dr. Lillie. 

JL and IL Epistles to Timothy. By Dr. Yak Oostebzee. Translated by Drs. Wash- 
bubn and Habwood. 

Epistle to Titus. By Dr. Van Oostebzee. Translated by Dr. Day. 

Epistle to Philemon. By Dr. Van Oostebzee. Translated by Dr. Hacxett. 
Epistle to the Hebbews. By Dr. Moll. Translated by Dr. Kendrick. 


These authors and translators represent five countries—Germany, Switzerland, Holland^. 
Scotland,* and the United States; and seven communions—the Evangelical Lutheran, 
Swiss Reformed, Dutch Reformed, Presbyterian, Protestant Episcopal, Congregational^ and' 
Baptist. 

The reader may therefore look for a considerable variety of talent and difference of 
opinion in minor points of doctrine and polity. But in all essential articles of faith,, 
he will find a striking degree of unity—a unity more spiritual and free,, and for this very 
reason more deep and real than the consensus patrvm, so called, by which the Roman 
Church would fain prevent or obstruct all further progress in working the inexhaustible 
mines of revealed truth. Far above all sectarian steeples rises the* hill of Zion, whero 
the discords of human creeds are solved in the divine harmony of (< one Lord, one 
faith, one baptism, one God and Father of all, who is above alT, and through all, and 
in alL” 

The numerous additions of the translators, from their own researches, and from leading 
English commentators, will be found to raise the value of thr American edition far above 
the German original. 

As general Editor, I wish here publicly to congratulate the translators on the suo 


/ 


* The late Dr. Lillis was a Scotchman by birth and education. 


All the other translators are Americans. 
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EDITOR'S PREFACE. 


cessful completion of their laborious task, and to express my grateful appreciation of 
their hearty and efficient co-operation in this noble work. I only regret that one of 
them—the late lamented Dr. Lillie, like the like-minded Dr. Aubeblen —was not 
permitted to see the volume which owes so much to his accurate scholarship and 
faithftil study. 

The Epistles to the Corinthians are nearly ready for the press; as is also the volume 
on Genesis. The remaining books of the New Testament, excepting the Apocalypse, 
which has not yet appeared in Germany, are all in course of preparation by able and 
competent scholars. 

PHILIP SCHAFF. 

$ Bdlb Houn, New Fort* Feb. SO, 1S6S* 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE 


OF THE 

AUTHORS OF THE COMMENTARY ON THE THESS ALONIANS. 

BY 

THE AMERICAN EDITOR. 


Charles Augustus Auberlkn, to whose competent hands the Commentary on the Epistles 
to the Thessalonians was first intrusted, and who would have prepared other parts of Lange’s 
Bibelweri (probably the Book of Daniel and the Apocalypse of John), had not a premature 
death removed him from his earthly labors, was bom Hov. 19, 1824, at Fellbaoh, near Stufct- 
gard, in the kingdom of WUrttemberg, which for its small size has given rise to an unusual 
number of distinguished divines, philosophers, and poets. He was educated at Esslingen, 
Blaobenren, and at the University of Tubingen, where he stood among the first in his class. 
For a short time he was in danger of being carried away by the enthusiasm then prevailing 
among German students for the humanitarianism of Goethe’s poetry and Hegel’s pantheistio 
philosophy. But his pious education and associations, the influence of his teachers, Drs. 
Schmid, Landerer, and Beck, and the diligent study of the Bible and the older WUrttem- 
berg divines, especially Bengel and Oetinger, guarded him against serious error. After a lit¬ 
erary journey through Germany, Holland, and Belgium, and a second residence at Tubingen as 
Repetent (Fellow or Tutor) of the Theological Seminary, he accepted a call as professor extra¬ 
ordinary of theology at the University of Basel in 1851, and was happily married in the same 
year to a daughter of Dr. Wolfgang Menzel, the well-known author of a History of Germany, 
a History of German literature (translated into English by the late President Felton of Harvard 
University), and other works. In 1860 the University of Basel, at its fourth centenary, con¬ 
ferred on him the honorary degree of D. D. In that post he labored with great acceptance and 
rising fame to his death, May 2, 1864. As his theology, so his departure wa9 full of 
joyful hope. 

Dr. Auberlen was one of the most gifted and promising of the present generation of evan¬ 
gelical divines in Germany, combining thorough learning with devout piety and profound rever¬ 
ence for the Word of God. He had imbibed the spirit of Bengel and Oetinger, but was fully at 
home in all the modem systems of theology and philosophy. He devoted special attention to 
the prophetical portions of the Scriptures. Characteristic for his standpoint is the following 
passage from the preface to the second edition of his work on Daniel: “The elevation on which 
Scripture places us is one, not merely of the life, but also of knowledge, and to descend from it 
is likewise to suffer a mighty loss in ideas, especially in the moral sphere. Here that word holds 
good: ‘In Thy light we see light.’ . . . Here is a real solution of the problems of life—here 
a real answer to Hie questions of existenoe, so far as one can be given at all for beings, who as 
yet walk not by sight.” 
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The principal works of Dr. Auberlen, besides a part of the Commentary on the Thessaloni 
ans, are the following: 

The Theosophy of Friedrich Christoph Oetinger in its leading features. With Preface by Dr. R. Roth 
(of Heidelberg). Tfibingen, 1847. 

The Prophet Daniel and the Revelation of John, Basel, 1854 ; 2d edition revised, 1857. A very superior 
work, which has been translated into English (for Clark’s Foreign Library), and into French. It is not a full 
commentary, but a comparative exposition of the chief sections of the two books as a basis for a Biblical 
philosophy of history. 

The Divine Recitation, Basel, 2 vols. 1861-64. The second volume, in the preparation of which he died, 
is unfinished, and was published after his death by Prof Gess. 

Comp, the Biographical Notice in the second volume of Auberlen’s work on Revelation, and an article of 
Dr. Fabki in Hbbzoo’s TheoL Encyc!., vol. six. p. 789 sqq. 

Db. 0. J. Riggexbach, who completed the Commentary on the Thessalonians after the 
death of his friend and colleague, is a native of Switzerland, completed his studies at Berlin 
during 1889-41 (simultaneously with the writer of this notice), and, after laboring as pastor 
for some time, was elected professor of theology at the University of Basel, where he labors still 
and eiyoys the full confidence of the Christian community. He was once a follower of the 
Hegelian philosophy, but became a thorough oonvert to orthodox practical Christianity. He 
is the author of a valuable work on the Life of Christ, and of several popular lectures against 
modem infidelity.—P. S. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF DR. LILLIE. 


It becomes my sad duty, as the general editor of Lange's Commentary, to send out this 
part of the work with a biographical notice of the translator. A few weeks before his death, 
Dr. Lillie paid me a visit, in excellent health and spirits, and intrusted to me the manu¬ 
script of his translation, after having put to it his last touches in my study. We settled 
the form of the title page and several matters relating to the final revision. At his 
request I prepared the biographical notioe of my Mend Auberlen, who was called hence 
while engaged in this same Commentary. How little did I dream at that time that I would 
have so soon to add his own obituary, and to finish his work, as a labor of love to a departed 
Mend and esteemed co-laborer! 

The Rev. Johh Lillie, D.D., was bom, December 10, 1812, at Kelso, Scotland, the 
youngest of a family of six children. He entered the University of Edinburgh in 1828, 
and was graduated in 1831, with the first honore of his class. During his course he re¬ 
ceived several prizes, among which was the gold medal given annually by the “ Writers to 
the Signet” to the best Latin scholar. I well remember in what high terms his Latin 
Professor, James Pillans, to whom he gave me a letter of introduction in 1854, spoke of the 
classical scholarship, talent, and industry of his former pupil. His Alma Mater publicly 
recognized his merits, by conferring on him, in 1855, the diploma of Doctor of Divinity. 

From 1881 to 1884 he studied theology, taught a classical academy at Edinburgh, and 
travelled in England. 

In August, 1884, he sailed, in company with elder members of his family, for the United 
8tates, and completed his theological studies in the Seminary of the Dutch Reformed Church 
at New Brunswick, N. J. In February, 1836, he was ordained and installed minister of the 
Reformed Dutch church at Kingston, Dutchess Co., N. Y., where he labored with ability 
and fidelity till August, 1841, when he was invited to the Presidency of the Grammar School 
connected with the University of the City of New York. Shortly afterwards he took charge 
of a church in Stanton street, New York, and edited the Jewish Chronicle (from 1844 to 
1848) in behalf of missions among the Jews. 

In 1852 the 44 American Bible Union,” which was organized in 1850 in the city of 
New York, engaged his services, and subsequently those of Drs. Conant, Hackett, Ken¬ 
drick, Radiger, Forsyth, and other scholars of various denominations, for the difficult 
work of preparing a new or revised version of the Holy Scriptures. He assisted the 
Society in collecting for the purpose one of the most complete and valuable exegetical 
and critical libraries extant, including a rare set of the best editions of the Greek and 
Latin fathers, and all the German commentators of note. He went into this arrange¬ 
ment as an enthusiast for Biblical studies, and in fiill sympathy with the movement for 
such a revision of the authorized English Version of the Scriptures as would correct 
admitted errors, and embody the approved results of modern textual criticism and bib- 
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lical research for the benefit of all the Protestant churches of the English tongue. His 
part in the work, however, like that of several other scholars, was merely of a preliminary 
and strictly literary character; the final revision, for popular use, being reserved for a special 
commission, which has since completed the revision of the New Testament. 

In this connection Dr. Lillie labored for five years with great zeal and energy. He 
fixed up a study with exquisite scholarly taste in the venerable Baptist church in Broome 
street, and felt perfectly happy in the company of all the great Bible translators and com¬ 
mentators, whose stately folios and handy octavos were laid out before him, together with 
grammars, dictionaries, and other auxiliary works of ancient and modem lore. 

He prepared in the service of the Bible Union new versions and philological commentaries 
on the Epistles to the Thessalonians, the Epistles of John, the Second Epistle of Peter, the 
Epistle of Jude, and the Revelation; * which were published in 1854 and 1856 in beautiful 
quarto style in three columns, containing the Greek text, King James 9 Version, and the Re¬ 
vised Version, the greater part of the page being occupied with learned notes, and the 
amplest references to former versions and commentaries. They were published, however, 
merely as literary works, with the express declaration of the Bible Union “ that the trans¬ 
lation is not final.” These philological commentaries, together with the similar works of Dr. 
Oonant on Job and on Matthew, and of Dr. Hackett on the Epistle to Philemon, are undoubt¬ 
edly the most scholarly publications of the “American Bible Union,” and have a perma¬ 
nent exegetical and critical value. The late Dr. Joseph Addison Alexander, of Princeton, 
often spoke in very high terms of Dr. Lillie’s commentaries, and expressed to him the wish 
that he might treat in the same thorough manner all the books of the New Testament. Dean 
Alford, of England, was stimulated by them to write his article on “ Bible Revision ” in the 
Edinburgh Review, 

Close application to study somewhat weakened the otherwise vigorous health of Dr. Lillie. 
In June, 1854, he sailed for Europe and returned in October, fully restored for his work. 

In 1857, he accepted a call to the First Presbyterian church at Kingston, N. Y., where he 
labored faithfully and acceptably till his death. In January, 1867, he paid a visit to New 
York, and was hale and strong and in excellent spirits. On his return, Saturday, January 19, 
during a snow storm of unusual severity, ho caught a cold, but recovered, and attended to his 
pastoral duties till the week of his death. On Sunday, the 17th of February, he preached his 
lost sermon with unusual vigor and solemnity; on the day following he was taken sick with 
inflammation of the lungs, and on Saturday, the 23d, in the fifty-fifth year of his life on earth, 
he peacefully fell asleep to awake in his heavenly home. He bore the severe pains of his 
illness without a murmur,—so completely had his naturally irritable temper been softened 
and subdued by Divine grace. He left behind him a most amiable and worthy wife (a 
daughter of A. Bruyn Hasbrouck, LL.D., late President of Rutgers College, N. J.), and 
six promising sons and daughters. His funeral was largely attended, the church being 
insufficient to accommodate the assemblage of ministers and people. On March 17, 1867, 
the Rev. W. Irvin, of Rondout, N. Y., at the request of the First Presbyterian church of 
Kingston, preached an appropriate memorial sermon in the Reformed Dutch church of that 
place, to which he had devoted the first years of his ministry. The session of his church, 
as also that of the Reformed Dutch church of Kingston, the Ulster County Bible Society, and 
the higher ecclesiastical courts with which he was connected, gave fit expression to their high 
sense of esteem and affection, in a number of highly complimentary resolutions. 

Besides the exegetical works already mentioned, Dr. Lillie wrote a volume of Expository 
Practical Lectures on the Epistles to the Thessalonians (published by his friends and country¬ 
men, Messrs. R. Carter & Brothers, N. Y., 1860), and occasional sermons and pamphlets, which 
are all written with great care and some of which were published by request. He finished in 
manuscript a Commentary on the First Epistle of Peter, which he regarded as his best woik, 
and which we hope will before long be given to the public. 


* Also the First Epistle of Peter and the Epistle of J imi*; but toeee wvre nover printed. 
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The last work of his life was the translation of the Commentary on the Thessalonians for 
the American edition of Lange’s Bible-Work. I could not have found in America a scholar 
better qualified for this task than Dr. Lillie, who had made the Epistle to the Thessalonians 
the subject of repeated and thorough study, and had already published on this portion of 
the Scriptures a philologico-critical commentary with a new translation, and a volume of Prac¬ 
tical Expository Lectures. He finished the manuscript of the translation a few weeks before 
his death, but read the proof only of the first sixteen pages. The task of completing his 
work fell upon me, as the responsible editor. I read the proof with scrupulous regard to his 
copy. Lillie’s Thessalonians will be found to be one of the best executed portions of the 
American edition of Lange. The translation is remarkably accurate and elegant, and the 
additions from his own researches and the best English commentaries are carefully selected 
and valuable. He took great delight in this task, especially in the critical notes below the 
text, and would have contributed other portions to this Biblical work, had Providence spared 
his life. I had already assigned to him the Apocalypse (for which, by his previous labors 
and his deep interest in eschatology, he was likewise thoroughly prepared), and the books 
of Leviticus and Numbers. 

Dr. Lillie was undoubtedly one of the first classical and Biblical scholars in the United 
States. He would have adorned a chair of Biblical Literature in any of our Theological 
Seminaries, although his difficulty of hearing might have interfered somewhat with his 
efficiency as a teacher. He was naturally a close student, and had rare opportunities for culti¬ 
vating his talents in the best institutions of his native Scotland. He was remarkably accu¬ 
rate and nice, even to the smallest minutice of Greek accents and punctuation. Besides the 
Latin, Greek and Hebrew, he had mastered the French, German and other modem languages. 
He was at home in the ancient and the English classics, and in the vast field of Biblical 
literature, especially in the critical department 

He was, moreover, an earnest, solemn, and impressive preacher, a faithful pastor, a con¬ 
scientious and devout Christian, a genial, hospitable companion, with a stout Scotch heart, 
an ardent temper, strong affections, and a frank, social disposition. In his theology he was 
thoroughly orthodox and evangelical, but with a strong leaning to millennarianism, and 
considerable sympathy with the spiritual and devotional (but not with the hierarchical and 
ritualistic) features of the Irvingite movement. He admired the writings of Auberlen, the 
author of a portion of the commentary on the Thessalonians. Much as he cherished the 
hope of the second coming of Christ, he knew how to subordinate disputed eschatological 
opinions to the great central truths of the gospel, on which the churches are agreed. 

In personal appearance, Dr. Lillie was a fine-looking, robust gentleman, with a genial face 
and manly bearing, very neat in his dress and methodical in all his habits. He was called 
away in the midst of his usefulness to see his Lord and Master face to face, for whose com 
ing he had so often and so earnestly prayed. 

To this notice I am happy to add a tribute to the memory of Dr. Lillie from the pen of 
his countryman, fellow-student, and life-long friend, the Rev. James Inglis, who edits in this 
city a highly spiritual and devotional periodical, The WUnm . The letter, which I subjoin, 
with his kind permission, breathes the spirit of a sweet and holy friendship that was made 
in heaven and for heaven, and outlives the fleeting changes of earth. It reminds me of those 
beautiful lines in which Gregory Nazianzen, in a sad moment of temporary alienation, 
describes his friendship with Basil, which commenced in the community of literary study 
at Athens, and culminated in the consecration of their souls to Christ and the service of 
His Church: 

Toiovr’ §caX *6vot Koivol kdymy, 

*Ofi6<rrty6s r« ietd aw4<rrios fiios, 

! Nous dr iv kfiQoir, ob Slw, dav/t* *E\A&os, 

Kal Serial, tUopoy pbv &s vfiakciy, 

Abrobs 9b Koiyby rf 6cy ^rjoai flfoy, 

A 6yovs r« Sovyat r<p p6y<p tro<pf A6ytp. 
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New Tore, October 12 , 1867 . 

BEY. DR. 8CHAFF: 

Dias Sir: 

Ad y of the early and intimate friends of Dr. Lillie would be embarrassed in speaking pub* 
licly of his memory; I most of all, who, in the intimate associations of our college life, when I shared the 
same room with him, knew him best. Our embarrassment arises from his superiority as known to us, to 
all that he ever made himself publicly known to be; so that our severest estimate of him might be regarded 
as the partial judgment of affection. Professor Pillans in his old age stated to me that John Lillie was the 
most accomplished scholar of all the pupils who had passed from his care in a professional career, which, at 
Eton and Edinbuigh, extended over more than half a century. Probably any member of the Faculty of Let¬ 
ters in the University of Edinbuigh at that day, would have endorsed this testimony. His attainments at 
the age of twenty-one, were not those of a precociously brilliant or a merely studious youth, but rather 
those of a vigorous and cultivated mind in its maturity. When from this distance of time I recall them, 
they seem more wonderful to me now than they did then. If he did not fulfil all the high expectations 
which we cherished of his future eminence in the world, his was not the failure of a superficial precocity 
which had awakened hopes which it could not make good, but the sacrifice of worldly ambition to the 
higher aims of an office to which he was called by the Lord, by whose blood he was redeemed, and by 
whoso love he was constrained. We are more than content with his loss of an earthly crown, since we 
know that “ when the Chief Shepherd shall appear,” the loss will be compensated by a crown of glory 
which fadeth not away. 

The life of such a student as he was, was necessarily far apart from the vices and follies which dis¬ 
honored the name of student in that day. But besides the habits which kept him aloof from ignoble dis¬ 
sipations, he was distinguished by a peculiar sensitiveness of honor, truthfulness and purity which gained 
involuntary respect even from those who were irritated by its living reproof. The tone of his mind was 
indioated by an enthusiastic admiration of the prose works of Milton, upon which his early style and use 
of English were moulded. The inspiration of liberty from that source determined him to seek a home in 
America. After years of separation I saw what the grace of God could effect even in such a character as 
his; I saw the difference between the fruit of the Spirit and the highest human virtue. 

He was what is styled a Calvinist, not as a mere theologian, but as a Christian whose soul yielded a 
reverent and uncavilling submission to what God has been pleased to reveal of Himself, and what to many 
are mere speculations or party distinctions, were to him divine and influential verities. He was dear and 
uncompromising in his testimony to the truth as it is in Jesus, in whose glorious person and perfect work 
he found life and all that satisfies life. To him it was evidently a small matter to be judged of man’s judg¬ 
ment, and so he was often found on the unpopular side with the truth of God. He was the earnest advocate 
of Millennarianism, when to be a Millennarian was to expose himself to ccdesiastical ostracism. He dared 
take the attitude of a candid enquirer into the claims of the self-styled “ Catholic Apostolic Church.” But 
when it is said that u he sympathized with some features of the Irvingite movement,” it should be known 
that it was not with the doctrinal system nor with the ritualism of that Church that he sympathized. 

His sympathy, so far as it went, arose from his exalted conception of what the Holy Scriptures teach of 
the Church as the temple of the Holy Ghost, the body of Christ, invested, as the representative of her Head, 
with His authority and endowed with His ascension gifts; and from his convictions regarding the destiny 
of the Church as the bride, the Lamb’s wife—in the words of one of his published sermons, u The Queen- 
consort of a renewed and emancipated world,” in which the everlasting purpose of Divine love will be ac¬ 
complished and the manifold wisdom of God will be displayed. He could not be satisfied with low views 
of the Church as a voluntary association of men, defining its own prerogatives, framing its own laws, choosing 
its own ministry, whose qualifications and functions it prescribes, adapting itself to the expediencies of the 
hour, and renouncing a heavenly destiny for the empty boast of a temporal triumph. He was attracted by 
the pretensions of a body which claimed to realize his august conception, or, permit me to say, the divine 
revelation of the Church’s existence, and which, in its testimony, gave great prominence to the Church’s 
glorious destiny. But the fact that he did not die in the communion of “ the Catholic Apostolic Church,” 
is the proof that, on careful examination, he did not find its pretentions substantiated. 

Pardon me that I have written at such length on these points to you who are so much more capable 
than I am to do justice to the character, gifts and views of my friend. I know what your friendship was to 
him in his lifetime, and I am happy that it is your hand that is to pen the brief record which will associate 
his memory with the enduring work in which he counted it a privilege to be your fellow-laborer. For me 
t would perhaps have seemed more fitting that I should speak only of the generosity and tenderness of his 
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unfailing friendship, and the disinterestedness of his brotherly love. The memory of these is rather to be 
cherished as a solace of the u little while ” which separates me from him who was the last of the friends of 
life's spring-tide who remained to be the companion of its autumn days, and the only one of them whose 
sympathy relieved “ the sear and yellow leaf” with the light of that blessed hope in which he sleeps, and 
in which 


I am, Dear Sir, 


Tours, with high respect, 


JAMES INGUa 
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Tee exposition of the two Epistles to the Thessalonians was at first undertaken by my deal 
colleague, Professor Dr. Auberlen, who, however, was able to complete only the first two 
chapters of the First Epistle. A disease, which uuhappily compelled him for years to forego 
severe labor, led him, on an understanding with the esteemed editor, to commit to my haEds 
the continuation of the work. It grieves me that he was not to live to see the task accom¬ 
plished. On May 2d of the present year he entered into rest. 

For the Introduction to the First Epistle and for the last three chapters of the same, as well 
as for the whole of the Second, I alone am to be held responsible. The two chapters executed 
by my predecessor I went over along with him; hut here, with the exception of a few addi¬ 
tions* to which he assented, every thing is from his hand. May the reader not find in what 
follows too great a contrast Some points in which I slightly differ from the view of my late 
friend are in part too unimportant to require alteration, as, for example, the way in which 
fjxvpoyttp is connected with what precedes (i. 8); the view of the dative vfiiv (ii. 10); the 
question to what os refers (ii. 13); in other cases subsequent opportunities were found of recur¬ 
ring to them; thus, in regard to Zpyov rrjs iriaruos (i. 8) I refer to the note on 2 Thess. i. 11, and 
a small supplement in reference to the handicraft of the Apostle is furnished at 2 Thess. iii. 7-9. 

For what help I am indebted to Dr. Stockmeyeb, Pastor of St. Martin’s, Basel, is men¬ 
tioned in the Homileticol and Practical Notes to 1 Thess. iv. 1-8. 

In now sending forth, along with the legacy of an honored divine, the first fruits of my 
labor in this department, I can hnt wish and pray God, that the joint work may promote the 
understanding of these glorious Epistles, love to the truth therein proclaimed, and the edifica¬ 
tion of the Church of Christ. 

Db. C. J. RlGGENBACH. 

Baixl, Jane, 1864. , 

# iDletlngulehed in the original by brackets, and here by also appending the name of the writer.—J. L.] 
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THE FIRST EPISTLE OF PAUL 


TO THE 

THESSALONIANS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


§ 1. TO WHOM THE EPISTLE WAS ADDRESSED. 

Thessalonica (see Winer, Itealiodrterbuch ), oalled Therme by Herodotus and Thucydides, 
lies at the head of the Sinus Thermaicus . The later name was given to it by Cassander in 
honor of his wife Thessalonica, a daughter of Philip. (Others allege that the name was 
intended to commemorate a victory over the Thessalians.) Under the Romans Thessalonica 
was the chief city of the second region of the province of Macedonia, and the residence of a 
Roman Praetor and Quaestor. Pliny mentions it as libera. Subsequently it is called Metropolis , 
and that not only for Macedonia, but also for Achaia. Throughout the whole mediaeval period 
it is a city of importance, belonging for a time to Venice, but since 1430 to Turkey.* At 
present it bears the slightly abbreviated name of Saloniki, and still, as in the time of the 
Romans, the population is large, and includes thousands of Jews. What was wanting in< 
Philippi Paul found in this flourishing capital and emporium—namely, a synagogue. 

The founding of the church in this place is related in Acts xvii. 1 sqq. It was one of the 
fruits of the second missionary journey, Acts xv.-xviii., and the second church 1 that arose on■ 
the European continent. First in Philippi (where perished republican Rome a century before) 
had the Apostle had fulfilled to him the promise implied in that vision of the roan of Macedonia. 
(Acts xvi. 9). And there too he had had his first experience of a persecution springing alto* 
gether from heathen motives. The selfishness of those who made their gains by soothsaying 
had turned against him the pretext of the religio illicita. After the bloody violence, and 
while his wounds could scarcely yet have been healed, he had in company with Silas, his fellow- 
sufferer, and with Timothy^, on whom the persecution had not fallen, repaired in joyous eleva¬ 
tion of spirit to Thessalonica. 


* [CoaniBABB and Howsov, lift and Epistle* qf St. Paul, c. lx.: “ The heroic age of TheMaloaAca was the third 
It was the bulwark of Constantinople in the shock of the barbarians; and it hold np the torch of the truth 
to the success!re tribes who overspread the country between the Danube and the ASgean,—the Goths and the Sclavns, 
the Bulgarians of the Greek Church, and the Wallachtans, whose language still seems to oonneot them with Philippi 
and the Roman colonies. Thus, in the medieval chroniclers, it has deserved the name of ‘the Orthodox City. 1 
J.L] 

t [Or possibly the third. It is not Improbable that the ohnrch at Rome, as well as that of Philippi', preceded it.— 
J L.1 

X [That is not equally certain. Only Paul and Silas are mentioned at the departure from Philippi, and during 
the stay at Thessalonica. Timothy may for some reason have been left behind at the former place, as he was after¬ 
wards at Berea. Or the omission of his name may be accounted for as in Doctrinal Note 2 on 1 Thess. iii. 2.—J. L.) 
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He made his appearance in, the synagogue, where he found ready such a point of attachment 
as it was his principle to avail himself of (agreeably to Rom. i. 16; ix. 4, 5, and not at variance 
with the geographical partition of Gal. ii. 9). Starting from the Scriptures of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, he sketched the full prophetic image of the suffering and risen Messiah, and then he set 
forth the fulfilment, to wit, that in Jesus the predicted Christ had appeared. The Second 
Epistle shows us how he especially expounded to them the prophet Daniel. Some (not many) 
Jews were convinced, together with a great multitude of devout Greeks (proselytes);—the 
insufficiently attested reading #c<u *E X\rjv<av would distinguish between devout persons (prose¬ 
lytes) and Greeks (still altogether heathen); that some had been idolaters is presupposed also 
at 1 Thess. i. 9and, lastly, special prominence is given to the fact that not a few of the most 
honorable women believed ; not that a higher value is put upon their souls on account of their 
rauk, but they had more opposition to overcome than others. It is moreover implied in the 
exhortations of 1 Thess. iv. 6-11 that the majority of the converts consisted of tradesmen and 
mechanics. All these by God's appointment fell to the Apostle’s share,* after he had preached 
in the synagogue only three sabbaths, though no doubt he did so in the intervals also, as his 
custom was, to wit, within doors while working with his hands (1 Thess. ii. 9). But that he 
still labored on in the young separated church for some time after the three sabbaths is improb¬ 
able (against Wiesblke, Chronol. des apost. Zeitalters, p. 40; and others t); for the Apostolic 
History, without giving the least hint (as in Acts xviii. 7; xix. 9) of such a continuance of 
labor, connects immediately with the mention of the three sabbaths the account of the uproar 
that drove the Apostle away. Again, that the Apostle worked at his trade proves nothing for 
a longer stay; and quite as little does the statement (Phil. iv. 16), that tho Philippians had sent 
him presents once and again to Thessalonica. It may even be questioned whether Paul here 
refers to his first residence in Thessalonica; but even so, the two communications may have 
followed quickly one on the other. 

Thus within scarcely three weeks l was formed a numerous and flourishing congregation. 
The time, indeed, was fully occupied, the people in a susceptible state of mind, and Paul fervent 
in spirit, as also the Epistles show; but the phenomenon is still an extraordinary one, and Pam 
himself holds it up as such. 

The powerful movement was met by a powerful hostility. The unbelieving Jews knew how 
.to use idle people in stirring up a tumult. The Apostle himself they did not find, but his host 
Jason and some other Christians they dragged before the Prafectus urbis on a charge slan¬ 
derous, but crafty, and adapted to Roman ears. These seditious men, they said, who had 
agitated the whole orbis Eomanus , incited to revolt against the Emperor by proclaiming Jesus aa 
king. Just at that time the Jews {assidue tumultuantes , Sueton.) had been expelled from Rome 
by Claudius (Acts xviii. 2), and found themselves everywhere jealously watched as disturbers 
of the peace. How gladly did they now seize on tho pretext, for the sake of clearing them¬ 
selves, and .fastening an effective calumny on those they hated! The reproach that is cast at 
us lights only on them. Bo they feigned loyalty, and betrayed their dearest religious hopes to 
the princes of worldly empire; precisely like the accusers of Jesus before Pilate (Luke xxiiL 2; 
John xix. 12 sqq.). The Apostle is struck by the resemblance, 1 Thess. ii. 14 sqq. It is com¬ 
monly supposed that the peculiar emphasis laid by Paul in his preaching on the jWiXeta 3«ov 
(1 Thess. i. 10, and elsewliere)§ had given occasion to this perversion. But it is no less true 
that the wickedness of the Jews, of which he had already had manifold experience, impelled 
the Apostle, as being itself a momentous sign of the time, to proclaim the nearness of the judg- 

* [“ Pielen dem Apostel von Gott ala vein Loos suf *— so the author would give the peculiar force of vpoo*Kki)pu>$it<rav t 
Acte xvil. 4.—J. L.] 

t [Including Bbnsox, Palbt, Dayidbox, Coxtbbark and Howsox, Ac.—J. L.] 

t {Alford : “ We are hardly justified In assuming, with Jowett, that It was only three weeks. For 1 three Sab- 
bathe', even if the}' mark the whole stay, may designate four weeks: and we are not compelled to Infer that a 
'Sabbath may not have paasod at the beginning, or the end, or both, on which he did not preach in tho synagogue.”— 

t [This Idea is favored also by the special charge urged at Thessalonica against tho preachers, to wit, that they 
-were revolutionary propagandists, “doing contrary to the decreos of Oeesar, saying, that there is another king, Jesus/ 
JLota xvU. 7.—J.L.) 
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§ 2. PLACE, TIME, AND OCCASION OF WRITING* 


meni. That Israel is filling np the measure of his obduracy, is an idea with which he is fully 
impressed. Therefore does he proclaim the coming of the Lord, but, of course, in a manner 
remote from all political offence. The Roman magistracy is spiritually incapable of investigating 
the matter; the people are alarmed by fears about the uproar and Roman vengeance; but the 
course of the authorities is moderate. They take security that no disturbances are meditated; 
end Paul, to spare the young church a renewal of the storm, withdraws to Beroea. F-om this 
place, which lay not two days 7 journey to the south-west, he might still work in the direction 
of Thessalonica. But the Jews of this city showed themselves to be peculiarly implacable adver¬ 
saries (as Saul had been before the day of Damascus). They drove him also from Beroea, and 
he, leaving behind his two attendants, set off for Athens. 

The Apostolic History makes no mention at all of Timothy os having come to Paul at 
Athens, and as having been sent from there to Thessalonica (1 Thess. Hi. 1, 2), but only that he 
came again to him from Macedonia, Acts xviii. 5; comp. 1 Thess. iii. 6. Where Paul was at 
that time, the Epistle does not tell us. * According to the Acts, the meeting took place at 
Oorinth, and indeed along with Timothy Silas also came from Macedonia. And so it appears 
likewise from 1 Thess. i. 1, that both of his assistants were with the Apostle when he wrote 
the letter. As to whether and how the accounts from these two sources may be more closely 
adjusted, see the note on 1 Thess. iii. On the whole it is evident that, while independent of 
one another, they agree well together. * 

*2. PLACE, TIME, AND OCCASION OP WRITING. 

From what was last mentioned we may gather that the subscription in old manuscripts: 
“Written from Athens,” is not only (as are all these subscriptions) spurious, but also incorrect 
It arose probably as a hasty inference from 1 Thess. iii. 1, as if the place where Paul wrote 
must have been the same as that from which he sent Timothy. In Corinth rather was our 
Epistle written, and indeed at the time when Paul was commencing his Ilabors in that city; not 
very long after the conversion of the Thessalonians (1 Thess. i. 9); immediately after Timothy’s 
return to Paul (1 Thess. iii. 6, apn) ; consequently in the year 53 * (prior to 64 when Claudius 
died, comp. Acts xviii. 2; and see Wieseler, Chronol. des ap. Zeitalters , p. 253). Such is also 
the old and generally received qpinion. That in favor of its later composition (Wubm: at the 
date of Acts xviii. 22 ; Schrader : at that of xx. 2; KOhler, on account of 1 Thess. ii. 14 sqq.: 
not till the time of the Jewish war, later than Acts xxviil) rests on untenable grounds. The 
mention of presidents (1 Thess. v. 12)—and that without any official title—does not disprove 
the recent establishment of the church. Though at a later period, when a selection could be 
made, no novices were chosen (1 Tim. iii. 6), yet Acts xiv. 28 shows that Paul left no church 
without presidents. Further on we shall meet with still other considerations that are supposed 
to support a later composition, and shall find them equally invalid. 

But what it was that prompted the Apostle to write is easily explained from the condition 
of the church. The faithful pastor could not but be deeply concerned about it. He knew that 
quick conversion is not experience and confirmation. Except where circumstances prevented, 
he always spent considerable time on the firm settlement of a church (Acts xviii. 11,18; xix. 
8,10). But driven as he had been so soon from Thessalonica by violence, he sought from a 
lbtance to provide against the noble church being again torn from him by persecution or 
seduction (1 Thess. iii. 5). Twice he sought to return in person (1 Thess. ii. 18); once perhaps 
from Beroea. And when this, probably on account of the threatening malice of his enemies, 
could not be accomplished {Satan hindered tu, he says), he sent Timothy in his stead (1 Thess. 
iii. 2). Nor was this any light task for his still youthful associate, who seems, indeed, thus far 
to have less attracted the enemies’ notice. Through the reports of Timothy the Apostle was 
greatly rejoiced (1 Thess. iii. 6 sqq.); he wa3 able to thank God that under all persecutions (ch. 
L 6; ii. 14 sqq.; iii. 3) they were steadfast in the faith, an example to all (ch. i. 7) in brotherly 
love (ch. iv. 9), and in the Christian walk generally (ch. iv. 1 sqq.). Still his longing to be able 

• [SoHirr date* both Epiatles in 53; Coxybbare, Alford, and Ellioott, In 53-58; LOnbxax*, in 53-54; Laxob. 
tbaat 54-55—J. L.] 
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to visit them himself is not at all abated (ch. iii. 10 sqq.); rather it was just what he had 
learned through Timothy that induces him in the mean time to commune with them at least 
by letter. He will thereby yet further strengthen what Timothy has wrought, draw ever 
tighter the bond between h im sel and te church, and by his exhortation supply what he had 
observed to be wanting in them. As the readers of the Epistle are there represented, they 
appear to us throughout standing in the freshness of their faith and first love, but yet as 
beginners, in need of establishment; troubled, on the one hand, by a want of clear apprehension, 
and in danger, on the other, from the terrors of persecution and the power of delusion. The 
Apostle, however, treats them with a noble tenderness, without expressing distrust on account 
of their inexperience, and knows how to combine in the wisest way encouragement with 
admonition. 


I 8. GENUINENESS OF THE EPISTLE. 


What Olshausbn wrote as early as 1640 about the First Epistle to the Thessalonians being 
one of the few New Testament Epistles, that have had the good fortune to be attacked neither 
formerly nor in recent times, was not quite correct even then. For already in 1835 had Baub 
(die Pastoralbriefe) and in 1836 Sohbadeb (der Apostel Paulus ) brought forward at least sus¬ 
picions against its genuineness. Since then Baub (Paulus^ der Apostel Jem Christie 1846, p. 
480; with corroborations in theol. Jahrlb., 1855, II.) has decided against the authenticity not 
only of the Second, but also of the First Epistle; not, however, that this was any misfortune 
for it; for the result can only be the recognition so much the more thorough of its peculiar 
character and high value. 

The evidence of antiquity for our Epistle is neither stronger nor weaker than it is, e. g ., for 
the Epistle to the Galatians, and the so-called internal grounds are all that Baur urges against it. 
He finds the contents unimportant; there is an utter lack of special interest, of precise motive; 
mere general exhortations, instructions, wishes, which in other Epistles occur incidentally, are 
here the main thing. Besides, the Epistle shows itself to be dependent on the book of Acts and 
on other Epistles; especially do we meet with many things to remind us of the Epistles to the 
Corinthians. The very detailed statement of the conversion of the Thessalonians appears to be 
altogether aimless; why write to a church everything that it knows from its own experience ? 
Moreover, it is assumed that the church has not been long in existence, and yet it is asserted 
that in every place it is commended as an example of faith (ch. i. 7, 8); that it has already 
shown its brotherly love to the brethren in all Macedonia (ch. iv. 10); that withal there is 
already imminent danger of the prevalence of an idling disposition (ch. iv. 11); and already has 
Paul once and again desired to return to Thessalonica (ch. ii. 17 sq.). That the Epistle speaks 
of the coming of the Lord in a very familiar way, Baur is compelled to allow; essentially as 
1 Cor. xv.; and then again, he thinks, quite otherwise, far more in the style of the Jewish 
Babbis than in that place. So also the way in which it speaks of the sufferings of the Jewish 
Christians, and already takes for granted the destruction of Jerusalem (ch. ii. 14, 16), is quite 
unpauline; and equally bo 1 Thess. v. 27. 

Baub’s attack has met with nothing but contradiction: from Koch (1848), then especially 
from LEnemann (1850-59),from Wilib. Grimm (Stud, und Exit ., 1860, iv.), Lange (das ap. 
Zeitalter } L 108 ; 1853), Beuss (Gesch. derheil. Schriften des Neuen Testam. } 2d ed., 1853; 3d 
ed., 1860. “The suspicion appears to be arbitrary, got up to favor a historical system.”), 
Guerike (Isagogik, 2d ed., 1854), Lipsius (who indeed sets up untenable fictions of his own, 
Stud, vnd Erit.i 1854, IV.; against him Ltinemann and others), Hofmann (die heil. Schrift 
Neuen Testaments , I. 270; 1862), Bleek (Einleitung in's Neue Testament , 1862), and even (as 
regards the First Epistle) from Hilgenfeld (Zeitschr(ft far Wissensch . Theologie), 1862, III. 

That the counts of the Epistle are unimportant can be affirmed by Batjb only from his 
having an eye exclusively for abstract ideas, and not for living personal interests. He partly 
contradicts himself, when in the section on the Parousia he finds the (solitary) dogmatic idea 
that had led to the composition of the Epistle. At the same time, on the affinity and the differ 
ence of this idea, compared with the teaching of the Apostle elsewhere, he decides just as he 
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does on the questions of style. When a resemblance presents itself, it must be a servile imita¬ 
tion ; but let a peculiar thought or an original application occur, then it is said: That is 
onpauline. In truth, the poiuts of agreement with other Epistles are not more marked than, 
for example, between the Epistle to the Homans and that to the Galatians, and in every instance 
the word suits the connection. On the other band, what there is of peculiar is by no means 
nnapostolic. The exposition will have to show how very Pauline the whole is, even to the 
niceties of thought and style. 

On the whole, it must be said that Baub even precludes himself from understanding the 
Epistle. What he urges with most plausibility is, the features that seem to be inconsistent 
with the composition of the Epistle soon after 'the establishment of the church. But if we 
reckon the Apostle's ministry in Berosa, in Athens, and now also in Corinth at about half a 
year, and represent to ourselves, moreover, the unusually staking character of the conversion 
that had here taken place, we perceive that a speedy and widespread propagation of the im¬ 
portant news is fully explained; and nowhere more easily than at a maritime emporium, like 
Corinth, might people come from all sides to whom Paul had no need to tell the story of Thes- 
sakmica, as the report thereof had already reached them. As to Paul's having by this time 
desired once and again to visit Thessalonica, on that point after what was said before not 
another word need be wasted. That the church should already have shown its brotherly love 
towards the Christians in Macedonia, and that, on the contrary, there were faults to be cen¬ 
sured. such as a fanatical indolence, how long time after its establishment was required for that? 
Indeed, of tho latter fact it is to be said, tbat it is more easily accounted for at the beginning, 
immediately after the conversion, than subsequently at a time of quiet composure. 

Still more is that the case in # regard to the doctrine of the resurrection. To be sure, Baub 
thinks that the anxiety about the Christians who had fallen asleep cannot be conceived as 
existing only a few months after the founding of the church, but rather implies that nearly a 
generation of Christians had already died. But could there not be anxiety as to the fate of the 
departed, though there were but a few of them ? some perhaps martyrs ? or even though none 
had died ? if only, in the time of persecution, the nearness of death stood more than usually 
threatening before the eyes of all ? Nay, must we not ask in turn: Supposing that the Epistle 
were spurious, not written till a lifetime after the founding of the church, at a period also when 
the clear apostolic instruction had long been everywhere spread abroad, what forger would 
still have invented even then such a case of dark apprehension, as that the dead might fare 
worse than those who should survive till the Coming? But this apprehension might easily 
arise among novices, who had enjoyed the apostolic instruction for only three weeks. Not less 
are we justified in asking: What forger would have allowed the Apostle, a lifetime after Paul’s 
death, to write about the hope that he himself might survive till the Coming (ch. iv. 17) ? As 
composed in the beginning and by Paul himself, the whole is intelligible; as a fiction of a late 
date, the whole becomes incomprehensible. 

That holds good also in a particular relation. Baub finds something at variance with the 
Apostle's manner, in the way in which the author sets up the Jewish Christians as a model, and 
assails the Jews without. He is able to recognize him only when be is contending with the 
Jewish Christians. But the real Apostle informs us bow the churches in Judea rejoiced in bis 
ministry (Gal. i. 22 sqq.), and at a much later date he makes collections for the saints in Jeru¬ 
salem. On the other hand, he suffered not only from the false brethren, but expressly also from 
the Jews (2 Oor. xi. 24-26). And that is what we meet with in Thessalonica; not yet, as after¬ 
wards in many places, a Judaistic strife within the church, but, suitably to the earlier period, an 
attack from without by altogether unbelieving Jews. There is no ground for the idea of Lipsius, 
that the Apostle is trying beforehand (oh. ii. 8, 5, 6) to avert Jndaistio aspersions; it was rather 
unbelieving Jews tbat slandered tho Apostles as agitators, and as persons who flattered the 
people from motives of ambition and greed. The Romans would not of themselves have 
thought thus early of regarding the gospel as dangerous to the state; their moderate course 
even shows, that they laid no great stress on the slander itself. Those who got it up were 
Jews. That Jews perceived sooner than the heathen the power of the gospel to transform the 
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world, is what was to be expected; that they raised the charge of a revolutionary movement, is 
the lie of their passionate hatred. Therefore also does the Apostle pronounce on them a severe, 
but well-merited, judgment (ch. ii. 14 sqq.). They have killed their Messiah, as formerly their 
old prophets; the followers of the Messiah in Judea they have persecuted, and now also they 
have driven out us Apostles; from Thessalonica last of all, but on previous occasions also 
(comp. Acts ix. 23, 29; xiii. 50; xiv. 19). The aorist cannot hinder us from referring the 
statement to the whole of the persecution of the Apostle, which is thus taken together as one 
act; and so likewise in the case of the prophets. But in this way, says the Apostle, they fill 
up the measure of their ungodly and misanthropic temper. It is not simply the odium generic 
At imani y in the sense of a Tacitus, that he upbraids them with, but that they are contrary to 
men, in that they will not suffer the word of salvation to be spoken to the Gentiles. So now 
the wrath is come upon them, ready for the final burst Does not the Apostle here speak quite 
like a prophet of God, just as in Rom. ix. ? 

And to what now does the whole amount ? What of the detailed recital of things that the 
Thessalonians knew by their own experience? In this Db Wbtte also sees nothing but a gush¬ 
ing of the heart, and thinks that only in the exhortations and instructions (chh. iv. and v.) are 
we to seek for the objeot of the Epistle. We hold, on the contfary, that to describe the first 
three chapters as aimless is nothing else but to confess that one does not yet understand the 
Epistle; whereas thoroughly to understand it will be the best vindication of its genuineness. 


$ 4. COURSE OF THOUGHT AND IMPORTANCE OF THE EPISTLE. 

The very simple course of thought in the Epistle is as follows: After the salutation ch. i. 1 
comes the 

FlHST PART, CH. I. 2—in. 18, PERSONAL AND HISTORIOAL. 

I. Ch. i. 2—ii. 10. Paul signifies to the Thessalonians the genuineness of his preaching and 
of their faith. • 

1) Ch. i. 2-7. He begins with thanksgiving for the state of the church. He is sure of their 
Divine election. How ? Because of the peculiar joyousness and power of his preaching, that 
had there been granted to him and his companions, and because of the unreserved readiness 
with which they received the word. The extraordinary result is for him an ever memorable 
work of God. 

2) Oh. i. 8-10. Others also far and wide have been struck both with the agency of the 
Apostle and the conversion of the Thessalonians. 

So should the Thessalonians likewise be ever inindfbl not to allow themselves to be with¬ 
drawn from the ground of their former experience. To recall afresh and explain what they 
had gone through ought to retain them in this position. 

Once more, and with yet greater exactness, he reviews both sides of their experience: 

3) a. Oh. ii. 1-12. The conduct of the Apostles, when, coming from their recent ill treat¬ 
ment at Philippi, they had so joyfully proclaimed the gospel, free from all deceit, impurity, and 
selfishness. By this too he would establish them—arm them, that is, against all insinuations 
that might possibly have staggered them. Let Jewish calumny charge us with what it will, 
and let Gentile adversaries repeat it, in order to turn you away from us; you know that your 
experience of us has been different. And so he 

b. Ch. ii. 18-10, bears testimony to their hearty faith, through which they had willingly 
endured all opposition; they have thereby (they first from among the Gentiles) entered into 
the noble fellowship of the oldest churches persecuted for the gospel’s sake; but the instigators 
of the hostility will be overtaken by the judgment. 

It tends mightily to strengthen them, when he interprets to them their experience, and 
opens to them a clear insight into the state of the times. But that they may understand 
how that even after his expulsion he had by no meanB unfeelingly abandoned them, he informs 
them 

H. Oh, ii. 17—iii. 18, what he had done for them since his departure; 
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1) Ch. ii. 17-20, how he had once and again desired to come to them; 

2) Ch. iii. 1-5, how he had sent Timothy in his stead, and so for their sakes had deprived 
himself of his attendance ; 

3) Ch. iii. 6-13, how he is now fall of thankful joy over his report; yet he intimates at the 
same time, that he might nevertheless still supply something lacking in them. Since he cannot 
at present accomplish this in person, he therefore does it at once by letter, and so follows the 


SECOND PART, CHH. IV. AND V., DIDACTIC AND HORTATORY. 

The warnings that meet ns here have reference, first of all, to sins to which the temptation 
must have been peculiarly great in a Gentile city of maritime trade. Farther on, the instruc¬ 
tions and exhortations respect merely such manifestations as could not but occur in a young and 
unsettled church—cases of indistinctness and excitement in doctrine and life; to this belongs as 
well the fanatical indolence as the Betting aside of ordinary occupations. In particular, we 
find 

- 1) Ch. iv. 1-8, a warning against fornication and covetousness; 

2) Ch. iv. 9-12, an incitement to growth in brotherly love, and, that love be not prejudiced, 
to quiet and sober industry; 

8) Oh. iv. 13—v. 11, instruction and exhortation respecting the coming of the Lord; 

a. Ch. iv. 13-18, they who have fallen asleep will rise again, and so at the Lord’s advent 
will suffer no loss; 

b. Ch. v. 1-11, but when He will come, we know not; let your walk, therefore, be at all 
times watchful and sober. Then come 

4) Ch. v. 12-24, the closing exhortations: to honor their presidents, to live in peace, to 
keep themselves free from all bitterness against persecutors, to unite vivacity with sobriety 
of spirit. The whole concludes 

5) Civ v. 25-28, with the salutation and benediction. 

Thus the Epistle is throughout adapted to the need of the church—an exceedingly significant 
example of fatherly loving care of a church still in its infancy. And this is just the earliest ot 
the Apostle’s letters that have been preserved to us. 

It was natural that in the Epistle to the Galatians, whoso life of faith was threatened by 
false doctrine, Paul should have had to let his dialectics act in a quite different fashion. It was 
natural that the spiritual life of the Corinthians, much more richly developed, but distracted 
also by internal division, should have demanded from the Apostle work of more varied thought. 
In the Epistle to the Colossians also he has to do with an adulteration of the Gospel, and one 
indeed more refined. If the Epistle to the Homans marks the highest achievement of the 
apostolic thought, and that to the Ephesians the mightiest prophetic flight of his spirit, the one 
that comes nearest to our Epistle in tone and style is that to the Philippians. And this is 
readily understood; for the two Macedonian churches, less conspicuous for a high display of the 
charisms, than for the inner life of faith and love, gave the heart of the Apostle for that very 
reason the most untroubled joy. But such is the rich fulness of his apostolic spirit, that he was 
able to be to all his churches all that they required. 

Of the style of our Epistle Bengel says: Edbet hoc epi&tola meram quondam dulcedinem , 
qua lectori duldbm affectibue non aseueto minus sop it quam cetera , sever itate quadam 
palatum stringente*. 


* 5. LITERATURE. 


Of the older literature a detailed estimate is given by Pelt. We name Chrysostom and Thsophy- 
iact; ZwncGLi, Calvin and Beza; Grottos; Bkngkl ; Olshausen, Be Wsttr, Ewald (die Send 
mkrriben dee Apostele Paulue , 1857); Pelt (Gryphisioaldia , 1880); Schott (Lipsim, 1834); Koch : 
(1848; with a new title, 1855); LOnemann (as part of Meyer’s Handbuch, 1850; 2d ed., 1859); Hof* 
earn (<& heilige Schrift Neuen Testaments, I., 1862). 

Practical Expositors: Heine. Stahelin, das Neue Testament; M. F. Roos, Kurtze Auelegung (1786); 
G. H. Rieger, Betrachtungen fiber das New Testament; Yon Gerlach; Heubner; Diedrich, die 
Briefs St, Pauli an die Epheser t PMUpper , Kolosser and Theeealonicher (1858). 
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[Besides these works, and the commentaries on the whole Bible, or on the New Testament, referred 
to in Poli Synopsis, or in the General Introduction to the Holy Scripture* in Lange's Matthew, ed. 
Schajt, p. 19, the student of the Epistles to the Theasalonians may consult the following:— Faber 
Stapulensis, Epistolcs Pauli cum commentarii *, Paris, 1517; Musculus, In Pauli Epislolas ad 
Philipp, etc. commentarii, Leipzig, 1565; Wells, Help for the more clear and easy understanding of the 
Holy Scriptures,‘ London, 1709-28 (in this work are anticipated very many of the best results of the 
modern textual criticism); Turretinx, Commenlariu* in Epp. ad The**., Basel, 1739; Gctyse, 
Practical Expositor, London, 1739-52 ; Benson, Paraphrase and Note* on Six of the Epp. of St. 
Paul, 2d ed., London, 1752; Wesley, Notes, Ac., Bristol, 1764; Pyle, Paraphrase on the Act* and 
the Epp., voL ii., London, 1765; Baumgartxn, Auslegung der Brief* Pauli, Halle, 1767; Molden- 
hauer, Grundliche Erldulerung der heiliyen Bucher neues Test., voL iii., Leipzig, 1768; J. D. Michaelis, 
Paraphrasis u. Anmerkungen fiber die Brief e Pauli an die Gal., Ac., 2d ed., Bremen and Gottingen, 
1769 ; Krause, Die Brief e an die Phil ti. The**., Frankfurt, 1790; Macknight, on the Epistle*, Edin¬ 
burgh, 1795 ; Coke, Commentary on the N. T., London, 180,3 ; Korn, Nov. Test., ed. Tychsen, 
Gottingen, 1823; Flatt, Vorletungen fiber die Brief* Pauli, Tubingen, 1829; Trollope, Analecta 
Theologica, London, 1842; Peile, Annotations on the Apostolical Epp., voL iii, London, 1851; Coky- 
bearx and Howson, Life and Epp. of St. Potul, London, 1858; Jowett, The Epistles of St. Paul to 
the These., Gal., Rom.; with Critical Notes and Dissertations ; London, 1855,1859 (the references are to 
the former edition); Lillie, Revised Version, with Notes, of the Epp. of Paul to the These., published 
by the American Bible Union,* New York, 1856, and London, 1858 (containing a very extensive and 
minute comparative view—on all moot points bearing on the translation—of critical editions, versions, 
and commentaries.! This work, and my similar one on the closing books of the Canon, II. Pet. 
Revelation, are here cited under the title of Revision.); also my Lectures on the same Epp., New York, 1860 
(referred to under the title, Lectures ); Ellicott, Critical and Grammatical Commentary on St. Paul's 
Epp. to the The**., London, 1858, and Andover, 1864; Vaughan, The Epp. of St. Paul for English 
Readers, London, 1864 (No. I., which is all that I have seen, contains the First Ep. to the These.).— 
J. L.] 


* [To the officers of the Bihls Union I beg leave here to express my sense of obligation for the kind courtesy with 
which thoy admitted me to the free use of their excellent library.—J. L.] 

t [In the following pages the Editor has paid special attention, in the exegetical department, to the latest repre¬ 
sentatives of English scholarship—Jowarr, Alford (4th ed., 1866), Wordsworth (4th ed., 1866), Ellicott, Wbbstbr, 
and WiLKiHSOH.—J. I*] 


[N. B. For the sake of readier distinction, the small-print notes immediately following the 
translation will be referred to as Critical; the first division of the Commentary, simply as 
Exegetical. —J, L»] 
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THE FIRST EPISTLE OF PAUL 


TO THE 

THESSALONIANS. 


Chapter I 1. 


SALUTATION. 

1 Paul, and Silvanus, and Timotheus [Timothy], 1 unto the church * of the Thes¬ 
salonians which is* in God the Fatner and in 4 the Lord Jesus Christ: Grace 
be unto you [Grace unto you, tyu v ]>* an( * peace (from God our Father and 
the Lord Jesus Christ).* 

1 [The English form, Timothy , occurs seven times in onr Authorized Version.—J. L.] 

* [focAifoto, German : Gemeinde, congregation . But sec Dr. SchaflT’s i ote 4 on Matt. xvi. 18.—J. L ] 

9 [The English supplement, which i», might better have been omitted.—J. L.J 

« [The repetition or the in Is also superfluoua.^J. L.l 

• l8ee the Auth. Vers, at 2 These. 1.2; Rom. 1. 7; PhUem. A Koch : “ By the omission of the verb the expression 
gains in strength and emphasis.’’—German, after Ltither: sei mit euch.—J. L.] 

• The wolds M S«ou warpbv »n*>v col icvpiov Tt^tou Xpurrov are wanting In important manuscripts [B. F. G.], 
msions [Vulgate, Syriac. Ac.], and all the [ancient] commentaries, and are therefore braoketed by Bengel and Laoh 
maan, and cancelled by Ttschendorf,* Pott, De Wette, Lhnemann, and others [Alford, Ellicott, Amer. Bible Union], 
though defended by Scnott, Olshansen, Koch, Relche. and others. It Is an obvious conjecture, that the words were 
brought here from the opening of the other Pauline Epistles, and In favor of ihls view is the brovity by which the 
hwcnptlon of this earliest of the Epistles Is on the whole distinguished. In the preofsely similar oponing of the Second 
Epistle to the Theasalonians the words in question are also found, and are there undoubtedly genuine. We let them 
stand here likewise [In bracket*], in accordance with the principle which wo Intend to follow also In other oases, that 
for homiletic treatment a various reading only then comes to be of decisive importance, when the authorities are so 
weighty that a universal, or at least nearly universal, agreement prevails among the critios in regard to it. (In this 
case, moreover, the common reading is sustained by the Cod ox StnaiUcus,t A. D. EL, and other uncials.—J. L,j 

* [I refer throughout to Tlschendorfs seventh edition, the eighth, now In process of publication, not having got 
ss far as the Epistles.—J. L.] 

t [To this already famous marnscrlpt, for which Its discoverer. Ttschendorf, is probably Justified in claiming the 
primaey In the department of textual criticism (in ee habere rei oritiem principatum), there Is no reference whatever 
m Dr. Auberlen’s portion of this Commentary. The reader will here find the results of a full and careful collation of 
It (as well as of the modern critical editions) throughout both Epistles.—J. L.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

1. Paul SUvsusos, and Timotheus [Timothy]. 
—On Pauly see the Acts of the Apostles, and the In¬ 
troduction to the Epistle to the Romans.— Silvanus . 
He is called in the Acts Silas; by Paul and Peter, 
Sflvanna. A distinguished leader (qyotyevos ; comp. 
Lechler at Acts xy. 22) and prophet of the church of 
Jerusalem, he was chosen by the Apostolic Council as 
ooe of the bearers of its decrees to Antioch, where 
he then remained for a longer period in friendly inter¬ 
course with the Gentile Christians, exhorting them and 
confirming them in the faith (Acts xy. 22,27, 82 sq.). 
Even though Acts xv. 84 be not genuine, yet that 
choice and this sojourn are sufficient to show, that 
SQas was one of the Jewish Christians who, like 
Stephen, had from the beginning a freer, open sense 
for Gentile Christianity and Paulinism. In recog¬ 
nition of this laige-heartedneaa Paul chose him for 


his attendant on his second missionary journey (Acts 
xy. 40), daring winch the church at Thesaalonica 
was founded (see Introduction), and so we find him 
by his side iu work and suffering, before magistrates, 
in stripes, in prison, in prayer, in miraculous deliver¬ 
ance, in flight, Acts xvi. 19, 25, 29; xvil. 4, 10, 14 
sq.; rviii. 5. He accordingly appears in the in¬ 
scriptions of the two Epistles to the Thessalonians, 
and 2 Cor. i. 19. Subsequently Silvanus is amply 
mentioned by Peter as bearer of his First Epistle to 
Asia Minor, where he was already known, ever since 
Paul’s second missionary journey, as “ a faithful 
brother” (1 Pet. v. 12; comp. Fronmuller in loc.). 
Silvanus, from his original position at Jerusalem in 
friendly relations to Peter, and then a companion of 
Paul, is a man of whom it must be thought a pecu¬ 
liarly natural thing, that he again appears by the side 
of Peter, when the latter addressed himself to tho 
at least to some extent Pauline churches of Asia 
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Minor. He belongs to those men of second rank in 
the apostolic period, in whom the oneness of the 
Pauline spirit with that of the first Apostles, and the 
credibility, of late so severely assailed, of the book of 
Acts, are in an artless way historically represented. 
According to the tradition of the ancient Church, Sil- 
vanus should have been the first Bishop of Thessa- 
lonica, but Silas—whom it distinguishes from Sil- 
vanus—Bishop of Corinth (see Winer, bibltsche$ Real* 
wbrterbuch , fid ed , II. p. 459, Art Silas). As this 
distinction is certainly erroneous, since Silas is merely 
a contraction, such as frequently occurs in proper 
names, for Silvanus, as 'Ayrivas for *Arrhrarpo*, in 
German Niklas for Nikolaus, Ac., and since in the 
Acts we find Silas, and in Paul’s Epistles Silvanus, 
associated with Paul and Timothy at Thessalonica 
and Corinth, so the whole tradition admits of easy 
explanation as an arbitrary inference from the New 
Testament data, Silas appearing for the last time at 
Corinth, Acts xviii. 5, and Silvanus in the forefront 
of the Thessalonian Epistles.—On Timothy, who had 
in like manner attended the Apostle during the 
founding of the Thessalonian church, see the Intro¬ 
duction to 1 Tim. Everywhere Paul speaks of 
Timothy with paternal tenderness, and bears the 
highest testimony to his character. Not only does 
lie mention him generally as a brother (2 Cor. i. 1; 
Col. i. 1 ; Philem. 1; 1 These, iii. 2), not only as a 
servant of God and bis own fellow-laborer in the 
gospel of Christ (1 These, iii. 2; Rom. xvi. 21; 1 
Cor. xvi. 10), a servant of Jesus Christ, like himself 
(Phil. i. 1), but he calls him his faithful and beloved, 
his genuine child ip the Lord (1 Cor. iv. 17; 1 Tim. 
i. 2, 18 [yyri<rlq» rbety ]; 2 Tim. i. 2), and writes to 
the Philippians (ch. ii. 19 sqq.) of their knowing the 
proof of him, that, as a child the father,* he has 
served with him in the gospel; indeed he says ex¬ 
pressly (v. 20) that he has—so at least during the 
first Roman imprisonment, when he wrote this—no 
one likeminded, who will so sincerely and disinter¬ 
estedly care for the church. Thus in the glorious 
circle of apostolic men that surrounded Paul Timothy 
takes the first place. “ No one,” says F. Ranke, 
44 has the Apostle embraced with more cordial and 
fatherly affection than Timothy—one of the loveliest 
and most refreshing sights of the apostolic age.”— 
It is undoubtedly as being the older man that Silvanus 
is here and 2 Cor. i. 19 placed before Timothy, f whose 
youth is still spoken of in the Epistles written to him 
at a much later date (1 Tim. iv. 12; 2 Tim. iL 22). 
It is worthy of note and agrees with what has just 
been said, that in the narrative of travel in the Acts 
(chh. xvi., xvii.) Timothy, after the mention of his 
being added to the company, is not again imme¬ 
diately named, whereas Silas is mentioned frequently 
along with Paul First on occasion of the separation 
from Paul is Timothy afterwards named along with 
and after Silos (ch. xvii. 14 sq.; xviii. 5).—The 
Apostle names, and bis practice is similar in other 
places also (comp., besides the inscriptions of 2 These., 
2 Cor., Phil., Col, and Philemon, in which Timothy 
in like manner appears, 1 Cor. i. 1 Paul and Sos- 
thenes, and Gal. i. 1, 2 Paul and all the brethren that 
are with me), Silvanus and Timothy as joint authors 


as virtually joined with him in getting up the Epistle, 
though he alone is the writer, and dictates the Epistle 
perhaps only to one of them. As they have preached 
the Lord together orally (comp. 2 Cor. i. 19), so should 
also the written word go forth from all the three. 
The three men who had become dear to the church 
must again appear before her mental vision united as 
in the beginning; she must recognize their fair, last¬ 
ing concord one with another, and know that she has 
received the same gospel, not merely from an indi¬ 
vidual, but from the mouth of two and three wit¬ 
nesses (Matt xviii 16, 20), and is borne on more 
than one heart (comp. ver. 2: me give thanks). 
Therefore also Paul does not need to describe Sil¬ 
vanus and Timothy more closely; they are held still 
in fresh, living remembrance by the church.—For 
just the same reason also he does not designate him¬ 
self more fully as an Apostle, Ac. As already re¬ 
marked by Calvin, he needs not to come before the 
Thessalonians with official authority, but merely to 
recall his person to their memory, as he lived and 
wrought among them in the power of the Spirit. 
In this brief, free self-designation Lunemann finds 
with reason a mark of the earlier composition and 
authenticity of our Epistles. At a later period, in¬ 
deed, Paul does not in the inscriptions of his Epistles 
call himself an Apostle in cases, where he can count 
on faithful, unimpaired love and recognition on the 
part of a church or an individual; yet even there the 
inscriptions are fuller, as Phil. i. 1; Philem. 1. But 
after that his apostolic authority was assailed, 
from the time of the Epistle to the Galatians, his 
general custom was to append bis official to his per¬ 
sonal name, and then frequently he makes use of 
that for longer or shorter additions corresponding to 
the actual contents of the letter, so that no inscrip¬ 
tion is in all respects the same as another. Even in 
Thessalonica, it is true, attempts to create distrust 
were not wanting; but these affected not his apos¬ 
tolic authority as such, but his entire person. This 
freedom of the Apostle in his self-designations is 
characteristic and instructive. As he directs his let¬ 
ters, not to the office-bearers, but to the church, so, 
unless there be a necessity for it, he does not him¬ 
self come forth in his official authority. He has no 
stiff official style, but here too he proportions every 
thing to the circumstances and exigencies of the 
particular case. Acoordingly, he here distinguishes 
himself by no addition from Silvanus and Timotheus, 
but simply takes the precedence of them, and thereby 
at the same time designates himself as properly the 
author of the Epistle. Certainly in this is shown also 
the humility of the Apostle, and so far the remark is 
not incorrect, that Paul omitted his apostolic title 
out of modesty, whether towards the Thessalonians 
(Chbtsostom, Ac.), or towards Silvanus and Timothy 
Zwingli, Pott, Ac.). Only we are not to find here 
the proper motive of the omission (comp. CoL i. 1). 
The humility is all the more genuine, that it comes 
out thus silently and unconstrained. 

2. To the ehurch.—Paul writes not to the 
presbyters, teachers, Ac., but to the churches; where 
he names the office-bearers, it is by way of supple¬ 
mentary appendage (Phil. L 1).* In the most solemn 


# | According to Luther’s more exact rendering of v. 22. 

t [Kluoott : 41 as being probably the older man, and 
certainly the older associate of St. Paul.’* Alford urges 
rattier the personal and official eminence of Silas.—J. LI 
l [By no means. Paul Is the sole author, and would be 
so understood ; see 1 Thess. H. 18 ; ill. 1, 2, 5, 6 : 2 These, 
it. 5; iii. 17. Comp. 1 Cor., Phil., and rhilem., in oach of 


which Epistles the Apostle associates a companion with 
himself In the salutation, and then immediately prooeeda 
throughout in the first person singular. Comp also the 
Epistle to the Galatians, where Jt can scarcely be supposed 
that the writer meant to ascribe joint authorship to 44 au 
the brethren ” of ch. 1.2.—J. L] 

* [After citing various explanations of the special men¬ 
tion of u the bishops and aeaoons ” in Phil, i.l, Eioii 
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banner he requires, ch. ▼. 27, that all the brethren* 
should read the Epistle. To deny the reading of 
Holy Scripture to the laity, therefore, is to contra¬ 
vene its original destination. In his earlier Epistles 
(to the Thesaalonians, Galatians , and Corinthians) 
Paul writes r§ itcK\y<rla or reus iKK\y<rtcus ; in the 
later ones (Romans, Ephesians, Philippian*, Cohe¬ 
sions) rots &yiots, Ac., which indeed is added in those 
to the Corinthians.* 

3. In God the Father, and the Lord Jeans 

Christ.—These words are to be closely joined with 
T*/ isxXfioia, as if they were preceded by ry or ry 
o6<rp, as in the opening of 1 and 2 Cor., where it is 
said, only in reverse order: ry imkyoiq, rod &tov ry 
ofop ip Koplrfy (comp. 1 Thess. ii. 14). The addi¬ 
tion attached by means of the preposition forms 
here, in fact (comp. Winer, p. 123), with the sub¬ 
stantive but one main idea, and is to be connected 
with it merely by the voice. This happens with spe¬ 
cial frequency in the case of the Pauline formula: is 
Xptoryt *Ii jtrou, to which our expression is nearly 
allied (comp., in particular, Phil i. 1 : rots aylois is 
Xpurrf ’lyoov rois odoiv ip +t\bnrots, also Col. i. 2). 
Thus the want of the article intimates that it belongs 
to the idea of the Church, to be in God and Christ. 
** Est hffic nota veluti approbatio verm et legitimise 
eedesue ” (Calvin). In this very brevity of the ex¬ 
pression is something great and profound. It denotes 
not merely fellowship with God (Bengel, Lunemann), 
but a real, essential being in God and Christ (Rom. 
xvL 11; John xv. 4; xvii. 21 sqq.; 1 John ii. 5 sq.; 
v. 20). 44 It is a high dignity, to which nothing is 

equal, when one is in God ” (Chrysostom). Whereas 
Thesealonica previously lay With the whole world in 
the wicked one (I* rtp vovypf masc., 1 John v. 19; 
comp. ver. 18; ip r$ h\y&ip$ opposed to ver. 20)— 
whereas in that place there were only Jews, who had 
no part in Christ, and Gentiles, who had none also 
in God—there is at this time a church there, that is 
in God the Father, and in Christ Jesus. Here is a 
miracle of God, over which the Apostle gives Him 
glory and thanks; as always at the beginning of his 
Epistles, when he turns his eye on the churches, so 
also here, ver. 2. 

4. Graoe unto yon [German: Graoe be with 

yon.— J. L.], and peace. The old epistolary style 
combines in the inscription what with us is distrib- 
'uted into the address, salutation, subscription, and 
direction. The Pauline benediction is xfy 1 * koI 
dpfay ; only in the Epistles to Timothy (and perhaps 
Th. L 4) IXeof, « Ipfipy ; the first form also in 

1 and 2 Peter, the latter in 2 John; Jude 2: focor 
saitlfyfipy «cal hydrry. Xdpis reminds us of the Greek 
salutation xaipsts (comp. Acts xxiii. 26), which oc¬ 
curs also in the apostolic circular (Acts v. [xv.] 23 ; 
James L 1); slpdiry, of the Hebrew (likewise Arabic, 
see Wurxa, Realworierbuch: Hoflichlceil) form of salu¬ 
tation and benediction, nib© (Gen. xliii. 23; Judg. 


add*: “ The opinion of Wleslnger Is at least as probable, 
that the real reason Is to be found in the oireumstances or 
the obmneb, and that there was a tendency to undue as¬ 
sumption on the part of some Individuals, which needed 
such an effective check as was Implied In the special ac¬ 
knowledgment of tho*e who bore office In it.”—,1. L.l 
* [Elucott : “ The variation Is slightly noticeable; It 
does not however seem to point to gradually altered views 
with regard to the attributes of the church (Jowett), but 
merely to the present comparative paucity of numbers 
(compare Chrjsnet.), and their aggregation In a single as- 
mabiy.” And the same considerations may perhaps ac¬ 
count for the fact that only In these two earliest Epistles 
does Paul address the church as oomposed of persons be¬ 
longing to the city, and not as established in the city Itself 
Comp. Col . Iv. 14—J- h] 


xix. 20; 1 Chron. xii. 18; Ex. xviii. 7; Judg. xviii. 16 
1 Sam. x. 4; xxv. 6, 6). As James in a lively manner 
connects, ch. i. 2, xapd with the x^P* 1 ** 80 Paul has 
given it a turn of yet deeper Christian import in 
while the tlphvy vfuv had already by the Saviour or 
His return from death been brought to a Christian 
maturity and depth (John xx. 19,21, 26; comp, also 
Luke x. 6,6), especially in connection with His fare¬ 
well discourse, in which He had promised, as the 
fruit of His victory over the world, and so as a dis¬ 
tinctive family legacy in opposition to the world, to 
bequeathe His peacd to His own (John xiv. 27; xvi. 
33). By their juxtaposition both wbrds are raised 
completely out of their Gentile and Jewish ontward 
significance, as referring almost solely to the natural 
life and welfare, into the 44 fulness of the peculiar 
salvation and blessing of Christians. 1 ' A notable in¬ 
stance of the way in which the New Testament dialect 
was formed .—Xdpis is, first of all, favor generally, 
kindness, especially towards inferiors, the bydvy in 
self-manifestation (just as righteousness is holiness in 
self-manifestation), and in this sense it is used also 
of the child Jesus, Luke ii. 40: %dpis fa ^ avr6. 
But in a more special sense xfa 15 denotes (opposed to 
6<f>ti\ypa, pdfios, tpy a, Rom. iv. 4 ; vi 14 sq.; xi. 6) 
the exhibition of the Divine love as free and unde¬ 
served in regard to such, as have not merely no legal 
claim to it, but have according to law deserved the 
opposite (Rom. iii. 23, 24; Epn. ii. 3-6). This is the 
New Testament saving grace, which in Christ Jesus 
has appeared to sinners (Tit. ii. 11; John i. 17). It 
is not merely the principle of the redemption accom¬ 
plished once for all, but it continues also to be the 
sustaining ground, the nourishing power of the new 
spiritual life with its manifold gifts in Christians 
(comp. Acts xxiii. 11 [no doubt a misprint for xi. 
23]; vi. 8; Eph. iv. 1), and so is ever afresh in¬ 
wardly sealed and communicated to them from God 
in Christ through the Holy Ghost (comp. Rom. v. 6 ; 
John i. 16). In this sense, according to which grace 
is thus not simply a sentiment, but at the some time 
a Divine self-communication, Paul desires for his 
readers ever fresh grace from God and Christ. 
Elphvy need not be taken, with De Wettb, Meyer, 
&c., against the Greek and New Testament usage, as 
= salvation, but with most since Chrysostom, who 
on this point as a Greek has a special voice, as = 
peace. This is the immediate effect of grace in the 
heart of man, the restoration, after the distraction 
and discord of the life of sin, of the harmony of the 
inner life, with its pure enjoyment, resting on the 
fact that the oppression and curse of sin are removed 
from the conscience, and roan knows that in Christ 
he is brought again into his true relation to God, the 
filial relation (Rom. v. 1), and is thereby comforted 
and strengthened against the oppositions and vexa¬ 
tions of the world (John xvi. S3). The enhancement 
of this peace, when it pours its quickening and ele¬ 
vating influence into the experience, is joy (xapd, 
Rom. xiv. 17; Phil iv. 4; John xv. 11; xvi. 22, 
24; xvii. 13; 1 John i. 4; 1 Pet i. 8—a fundamen¬ 
tal idea of the New Testament, too much neglected 
by us in life and doctrine). Peace being the feeling 
of convalescence and healthfulneas of the new life, 
the home-feeling of the returned prodigal, it impels 
the man of itself to abide in the healthful life- 
element of home; it has a power to keep the 
heart and mind, the whole mechanism of the 
inner life, in Christ Jesus (Phil. iv. 7), and is there¬ 
fore suitable in every relation as a chief benediction 
for Christians. 
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FIRST EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE THESS ALONIANS. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. Of the natural world these two things are 

true: In God we live, move, and are [Luther's ver¬ 
sion : sind = -J. L.], all things harmoniously 

existing in the Logos (Acts xvii. 25-28; Col. i. 17k 
and: The whole world lieth in the wicked one (1 
John v. 19). The original Divine powers of crea¬ 
tion and the superadded powers of the prince of this 
world, life and death, intermingle therein in a mys¬ 
terious manner. Through Christ this mixture is 
dissolved, and the separation, the great judgment of 
the world, is effected, whereby the Satanic element 
is cast out, and the world brought back again to its 
original ground of life (John xii. 81; Col i. 20). It 
is in His own person first of all, the person of the 
Son of man who has entered through death into His 
glory, that the world's judgment is fulfilled, that 
which is of the devil is rightfully abolished, and 
humanity introduced anew to God. Whosoever 
would again live wholly in God must be in Him. 
But this new being and life unites itself to the world 
first inwardly in the spirit As therefore all crea¬ 
tures in respect of their natural existence, that is, so 
far as they live generally in the world of death and 
corruption, live, move, and are in God and imme¬ 
diately in the Logos, drawing continually from His 
omnipresent, all-pervading energy the breath of life, 
so Christians, in respect of their inner, pneumatic, 
incorruptible existence, are and live first of all in 
Jesut Christ, the glorified, who being the Lord is 
also the Spirit * as God (2 Cor. iil 17), and so the 
Head and all-pervading life-principle of the Church 
bom of His Spirit (Col. i. 18; it 6, 7; Eph. L 22 
sq.; ii. 21 sq.), the element in which Christians live, 
as the branches in the vine (John xv. 4 sqq.), so 
that all they do is done in Christ Jesus (CoL iii. 17, 
and the phrase, occurring more than a hundred 
times with Paul, iv Xpurr £ or iv Kvoltp). Because 
in Christ, they are then also, in this higher sense of 
the spiritual, eternal life, in God (l Cor. iii. 23; xi. 
3; John xiv. 20). Thus in the Church is a begin¬ 
ning made towards the attainment of the great, 
Divine purpose in the world, again organically to 
comprehend the whole in Christ and in God (Eph. L 
10; *1 Cor. xv. 28).— [Webster and Wilkinson : The 
full significancy of this important preposition iv, in 
its N. T. use with 0t£, ’Ii^rof», Xpurry, Rvply, can 
only be understood by realizing the all-pervading 
doctrine of the Holy Ghost.—J. L.] 

2. It is of doctrinal significance, that iKK\t)<rla 
denotes as well the universal, as the individual or 
local, church. The distinction between congrega¬ 
tion and church [Qemeinde und Kirehe"] does not 
exist in the New Testament usage. Not merely a 
philological exactness, but one of Luther's genial 
instincts must be recognized in his having preserved 
this identity of expression, and everywhere in the 
New Testament translated itacKnela by Qemeinde 
[congregation]. Spirit is, according to Oetinger’s 
word, where every part can again become a whole. 
The same is true also of the place of the Spirit's 
manifestation, the Church. The Apostles, anxious 
as they were for the order of single churches (Acts 
xiv. 23; Tit. i. 6), made no arrangement before 
their departure for securing the external unity of the 
Church, which till then had rested in their persons. 

* [Hodge : H Not one and tho same person, but one 
and the same Being, In the some sense in which our Lord 
says: ‘ I and the Father are oue.’ It is an identity of es¬ 
sence and of power.**—J. L.] 


From this fact, which has not yet been sufficiently 
considered, we perceive two things: 1. That the 
Church can be one in the Spirit, even where there 
is a separation of outward communions; 2. that we 
should make moderate account of the Church as an 
institution. The New Testament has no word for 
churchly.* 

8. “ Nothing speaks more’ strongly for tho Di¬ 
vinity of Christ than the practice, which pervades 
the whole style cf Scripture, of joining Christ with 
God, and ascribing to Him strictly Divine opera¬ 
tions." Olshauskn on Rom. i. 7. There is every¬ 
where in the New Testament, even in the Synoptical 
Gospels, a multitude of indirect evidences for tho 
Divinity of Christ, modes of speech which can only 
on this supposition be understood in their full, na¬ 
tural sense. Cl Histologies which recognize in the 
Redeemer merely the sinless, supernaturally begot¬ 
ten, eternally ordained central Man (Schleiesmacher, 
Rothe, Schenkel), have in th’em important elements 
of truth, but do not ascend to the biblical height. 
In the inscriptions of the Pauline Epistles Fatiier 
and Son are joined together as 0«fcs rarbp % with and 
without nyeev, and icvpios (again with and without 
VfjMv) 'Irjaovs Xpurr6s. Now it might be supposed, 
especially on account of the four common to both, 
that war-tip and Kvpios answer to one another, the 
former expression derived from the family, the latter 
from the state and kingdom; or the former from 
the filial relation, the latter from that of a servant 
(comp. Mai. i. 6 and the frequent ftouAo* ’Ii ;<rov 
Xpurrov). But both the verbal arrangement and the 
decisive passage 1 Cor. viii. 6, 6 (comp. 1 Cor. xii. 
5, 6; Eph. iv. 5, 6) show that the correspondence is 
rather between and Kvpios , irurhp and 'lijerovs 
Xpierr6s. And this reminds us that the LXX. put 
Kvptos for nj m (in conformity with the oral 
and Ms for DTfia* (comp, also John xx. 28 
and 2 John 3, where to nlpios 'I ritrovs Xpurr6s is 
still added, with a specific relation .to the warijp, 
6 vlbs rov warp6s). Thus the appellation Kvpios 
also becomes a witness for Christ’s Divinity, as 
Nitzsch has particularly pointed out. (Cfr. his 
article on the essential trinity of God, Stuaien und 
Kritiken , 1841, p. 822 sqq., and System der christL 
Lehre , 5th ed., p. 145, 189.) The peculiarity of the 
designation of Christ as Kvpios is, that therein the 
Divine essence (nlpuis = rvim) and the historic¬ 
al, official position and operation (ictpios Kvpiefov, 
Rom. xiv. 9, Lord and King of the kingdom of God, 
on which account i )y&v is easily subjoined) are com¬ 
bined in one. The latter signification evolves itself 
in the Gospels by various steps and deepening shades 
of meaning from the dialect of common life, where 
Kvpios as applied to Jesus is scarcely any longer an 

# [German: dost man ton der Kirehe 6Js Institution 
mdmgtieh halten eoU. Das Neue Testament harkein Wort 
fttr JHrchUch. Nor has the N. T. any word for evangelical, 
trinitarian , Ac. The logic of this second inference, from 
which I beg leave to express mv dissent, is quite as fee¬ 
ble. as its spirit would seem to he at variance with that 
oi the N. T. throughout. It is surely of the Church as 
an institution that Christ speaks in Matt. xv!. 18; xviii. 
17; and Paul, for example, In Eph. iv. 4-13; 1 Tim. Hi. 15; 
Ac. Nor is there any good reason why we should shrink 
frum acknowledging, that whatever plausibility there may 
be in this sort of inaifferentism, which is Indeed common 
enough, in regard to the outward constitution of the 
Church, la derived, not at all from the N. T., but from the 
historical, and, alas, still seemingly helpless, confusions 
of Christendom.—J. L] 

t [Substituted by the Jews in the reading of the Scrip* 
tores for iYin*'.—J. L.] 

V t 
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ordinary word of courtesy, but, as in the sphere of spirit; 2. the fellowship of doctrine; 3. that ot 
revelation generally, every nomen again becomes prayer and intercession (comp. v. 2 and 2 Thess. i 
omen, a reverential address to One whose eseential 3,11).—Christian brotherhood and Christian friend 
superiority is recognized, as well as his possession of ship, their oneness and their difference, shown in the 
a miraculous power (John iv. 11, 15, 10; Matt. viii. relation of Paul to his fellow-laborers and especially 
2 , 6, 8, 21, 25; xvii. 4; xx. 80, 81; xxii. 43-45; to Timothy.— Rieger : In the kingdom of Christ 
xxv. 37, 44; xxvii. 10; John vi. 68; ix. 36, 88; even the most highly-gifted person does not choose 
xiii. 6,13 sq.; xx. 13, 28; xxi. 7; comp. Acts 11. 86; to be so alone, nor alone to perform everything, but 
x. 36), whereas on the other hand the deeper, Je- gladly seizes occasion to support his own witness 
hovistic-Messianic usage of the Apostles, especial- to the truth, and mode of acting therein, by the 
ly of Paul, is found employed at the very beginning, consent of others. In thi§ way likewise a man can 
among the links of connection with the Ola Testa- really well commend himself to the consciences of 
ment, by the angel Gabriel (Luke i. 16, 17, and so others, when they perceive in him a willingness to 
accordingly vv. 43,76; comp, also Matt vii. 21,22; let others also stand beside liim as his equals. 

Acts vii. 59; ix. 13, 14). In the Book of Acts the Believers should regard themselves as those who 
expressions 6 kSyos rod &eov and 6 \6yos rod Kvplov are in God the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ, 
are used interchangeably (ch. iv. 31; vi. 2, 7 ; viii. Comp. Tersteegen's : “ All-pervading Air, wherein 
14; xvii. 13, &c.; viii. 25; xiii. 48 sq.; xv. 35 sq.; xix. we ever move, of all things principle and life, Ac.” 
10, 20). In this higher use of the word it is clearly [Comp. Acts xvii. 28.—J. L.]—Roos: Civil societies 
implied, that Christ attained His central position as have their ground in an external force and a tern- 
Lord and Head of the Church, of humanity, of the porary expediency; a Christian church has its ever- 
world, only by means of His Divinity. But certain- lasting ground in God the Father and the Lord 
ly there is in it also an expression of the dls* Jesus Christ, who is acknowledged and adored in 
tioctivc character of His Divinity, to wit, of sub- common.—D ixdrich: Nowadays in most countries 
ordination rightly understood—the Father being the one knows only of churches on a merely natural 
Supreme God over all, and *60 also the God of fqundation.—The great joy, which the Apostle al- 
Christ (Eph. i. 17 ; John xx. 17 ; Rev. iii. 12), but ways proclaims to his readers at the beginning of 
the Son God as manifested, mediating, standing on his Epistles, that God is our Father and Jesus Christ 
the pinnacle of the world (Eph. iv. 5, 6; 1 Cor. xii. our Divine Lord. 

5, 6)l God, Lord, Spirit, are the trinitarian expres- The two vital points [Herzpunkte'] of Christianity: 
siona of Paul; Father, Son, Spirit, those of the 1. In the heart of God, and from Him, grace; 2. in 
Evangelists, of the Lord, and of John.—That God, the heart of man, and from him in the church, 
the Moat High, is our Father, who loves us, and to peace.— Thomas Aquinas : %dpis principium minis 
whom we should draw near with filial confidence, font, « Ip^inq finale bonorum omnium .— Phil. Mattii. 
and that Jesos Christ is our Lord and Jehovah, who Hahn : We have daily need of fresh emanations of 
as Man draws near to us as Saviour—this truth grace and peace from the highest source. 1. The 
meets the readers of Paul's Epistles at the very out- emanations of God's grace are innumerable: for- 
set, full of grace and peace. giveness of sins; the witness of the Spirit, that 

we are the children of God; light and life-power 
from the word. 2. Every new effluence of grace 
HOMTLET1CAL AND PRACTICAL. gives also new peace within the heart, since in full 

assurance of the Holy Ghost we know that we have 
Paul and his friends a model of Christian fellow- not to fear God's wrath on account of our former 
ship: 1. Generally of brethren with one another; sins, and that the impending day of wrath will not 

2. of teachers with one another (Paul and Silas, consume ns (see on Col. i. 2; Eph. i. 2). 
comp. Acts xvi. 17); 8. of teachers and scholars [Anselm, cited by Pelt and Alford: “ Gratia et 
(Paul and Timothy). The brotherly fellowship of pax a Deo sit t>fow, ut, qni humana gratia et scecu- 
teachers laboring in a church, as a main condition lari pace privati estis, apud Deum gratiam et pacem 
*f blessed working: 1. The personal fellowship of habeatis."—J. L.] 


FIRST PART. 

PERSONAL AND HISTORICAL. 

Ch. I. 2—Ch. in. 13. 

I. 

Paul shows the Thessalonians the genuineness of his preaching and of their faith. 

(Ch. I. 2— Ch. II. 16.) 

Chapter I. 2-7. 

~ The Apostle thanks God for the gracious standing of the Thessalonians (v. 2), which he describes in Its human 
manifestation (v. 3), as well as its Divine ground (▼. 4> The latter is their election, to be inferred from the fact| 
that the Gospel was, on the one band, preached amongst them with power (v. 5), and, on the other hand, was 
received by them with joy, so as to furnish an example to others (w. 6,7). 
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FIRST EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE THESSALONIANS. 


2 We give thanks to God always for you all, making mention of you 1 in otu 

3 prayers; remembering without ceasing * your work of faith, and labor [toil, 
kottov] of love, and patience of hope in [of J * our Lord Jesus Christ, in the sight 
of [before, tfnrpocr&ev] God and our Father [our God and Father, rov Seov Kal warpos 

4 rjfuav ]; knowing, brethren beloved, your election of God [brethren beloved of 

5 God, your election] 4 ; for [because, ortl our gospel came not unto you 4 in word 
only, but also in power, and in the Holy Ghost, and in [sin. omits this *?] much 
assurance; as [even as, koJws] ye know what manner of men we were [proved 

6 were found] 6 among you [for tyu* sin. has simply v^] for your sake; and ye became 

• followers [imitators, fu/upm] of us and of the Lord, having received the word in 

7 much affliction, with joy of the Holy Ghost; so that ye were [became, yeveo-Sai] 
ensamples [a pattern] 7 to all that believe [all the believers] 8 m Macedonia and 
[in] Achaia. 8 

1 V. 2 .—vfiMr after iu*iav Is, indeed, wanting in A. B. [Sin.] &o., but by Tischendorf, who, with Lachmann, for¬ 
merly cancelled it, it has been rightly resumed on preponderating evidence, external and internal On account of the 
wyM¥ before fivtiav it might easily drop out of the manuscripts. 

9 V. a, 4 For a different construction of a&aAturru?, adopted by our Authors, see the Exegetlcal Notes.—J. L.] 

• V. 8.—[Comp. cb..v. 8; Rom. v. 2; Tit. i. 2: ill. 7. And so here the older English versions, and very many othen. 
See the Exegetlcal Notes, and the Revision.— J. Ik] 

4 V. 4.—{This construction of ct&rct, afcAAol ifyawtuiivot vtrb 0coO (Sin : rov 0tov) ripr exXoyijv vfu*v, is that of the 
oldest versions (Syriac and Vulgate), and .may he said to bo now universally adopted. King James’ Revisers erred here 
in quitting Tyndale and Cr&nmer to follow Geneva and the Bishops’ Bible. Comp. 2 Thess. il. 13; Rom. 1. 7: Sept. 
Deut. xxxlii. 12; Sir. xlv. 1; xlvL 18.—The reason for the change of the punctneuoa at the does or w. 4 ana 6 will 
be found in the exegesis.—J. L.] 

• V. 6. —tit vfiat, Grlesbach, Lachmann. L&nemann : wpb v vpi+f. [Sin. inserts rfv #co0 after tvayyOaov .— J. L.] 

• V. 5.— MytinMhifitv. Comp. 2 Cor. vil. 14. Here Tytiditfc, Cranmer, Geneva: behaved ourselves: Anberlen: urs 
erwiesen (and similarly in the other two instances in vv. 6, 6); and many other versions to the same effect. In the New 
Testament the first norist passive forms of ytVofuu (see Phrynlchus, edL Lobeck, pp. 108-9) occur 36 times, and, while 
in 14 instances our English version treats them as simply equivalent to a past tense of eZrat, it is not difficult to detect 
a different shade of meaning in evezy one of them. See the Revision on this verse, Notes s. and w. In thepresent 
context Alford lays (EUlcott thinks an undue) stress on the passive forms as suggestive of Divine efficiency ; * and so 
Wordsworth : M were made by God’s grace.”—J. L.] 

1 V. 7.— rvwov ; Recenta , defended by Relche: rv'irovv. [The singular is edited by Knapp, Lachmann, Tischendorf, 
Alford, Wordsworth, Elllcott—the last-named, however, admitting that the plural form is supported by better ex¬ 
ternal authority—A. C. F. G. K. L.; to which must now be added Sin.—For the translation, comp. Tit. ii. 7 and Heb. 
vili. 6.—J. L.] , 

8 V. 7.— [w&riv rote wurrafovt nr;— “ wiar. not having here a pure participial force, . . but, as often In the N. T. 
coalescing with the article to form a substantive.” EUlcott.—J. L.] 

• V. 7.—[ Most critical editions repeat the iu before t» *Ay<uo, with nearly all the uncial manuscripts, including 
8in.—Here, and in v. 8, Motion* is in Sin. Moxot*.-J. L.] 

* (In his last edition Alford gives up this point.—J. L.] 


F.XEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

1 . (Y. 2.) Wo give thanks. —With such a thanks¬ 
giving for the faith of his readers, or rather an as¬ 
surance that he is always giving thanks on that ac¬ 
count, Paul begins all his Epistles to churches (and 
also 2 Timothy and Philemon), with the exception 
of that to the Galatians, where he sets out with a 
characteristic fravfidfa. What God has done and 
continues to do in sinner appears to him ever 
afresh great and worthy of praise, nor does he even 
allow himself to be disconcerted in his thanksgiving 
by the many faults and imperfections still adhering 
to the churches, while on the other hand by testify¬ 
ing his thankful joy in his readers, every one of 
whom is to understand that he himself is included 
therein (rdyruv), he opens his way to their hearts. 
But pro gratulaiione gratiarum actionem ponit , i U 
Dei beneficium esse admoneat , guicquid pradicat esse 
in ipsis lauds dignum (Calvin). —The plural, found 
here and 2 Thessalonians and Colossians, is not 
the literary We (Pelt, [Conybeare,] &c., con¬ 
trary to 1 Corinthians, Philippians, Philemon, 
&c., but includes Silvanus and Timothy (comp, 
ch. ii. 18).* As the three men preach and write 
together, so also they pray together. Excel- 

* (So commentators generally in this instance. Words¬ 
worth’s remark, however, is worthy of note, that the tee 
of these earliest Epistles is In those of later date exchang¬ 
ed for the first person singular I. Jowbtt also refers It 
exclusively to Paul—J.L.1 


lently Db Wette : “ In other cases the Epistles be¬ 
gin with such declarations of thankfulness only by 
way of preamble, and so that soon a special object 
of the Epistle is announced; but here the thanks¬ 
giving is connected with a good deal that the 
Apostle feels himself impelled to write to the young 
church respecting its condition, and his own relation 
to it; and this forms a principal part of the 
Epistle, if hot its main substance.” The Apostle 
gives thanks for the Christian standing of his read¬ 
ers, and to confirm them therein, and remove all 
doubt of its Divine reality, as well as of the purity of 
the motives with which he himself had led them into 
their position, is really, strictly speaking, his object 
in chh. i.—iii. 

2 . Making mention of you. —That pvttar 
w oiotjiL. supplies the particular explanation, or modal 
definition, to e&xap.: “ whilst we make mention of 
you,” is clear; and equally so that ttoJrcs, v. 4, sup¬ 
plies a causal definition: Paul thanks God for the 
Thessalonians, because he knows their election. But 
it is a question, whether the intermediate participle 
is to be made parallel to the first or the third. The 
former view is adopted by most, and then at first 
sight a beautiful parallel results: pvigxoveiovres an 
swers to the fivelay irotovp., the bfiwv is extended in 
bjxuv rod tpyov—'Jrjaov XpurroD, and ticl rw 
it pwevx&y, &c. returns in fpirpooftcy —rarpbs i \p£>r. 
But the parallelism is only too strong, and amounts 
to tautology; the first clause were of no account 
alongside of the second. We shall, therefore, dc 
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better (with Chrysostom, Calvin, Schott, Koch), by 
taking prrjpoy. as parallel to eiSAres, and finding in 
r. 3 the first, and in v. 4 the second, ground assign¬ 
ed for the thanksgiving. In favor of this, also, is 
the analogy of CoL 1. 4 and 2 Thess i. 3. To thanks¬ 
giving for the Thessalonians the Apostle is impelled 
on the human side by his remembrance of their work 
of faith, Ac.; on the divine side, by his reasonable 
conviction of their election.* 

3. (Y. 2 [8]. ) Without ceasing.—'AJioAffirrwj 
is by the Peschito, Vulgate, Luther, Benoel, 
Evald, and many others [Benson, Bcrt6n, Bloom¬ 
field, Alford, Webster and Wilkinson, &c.— 
J. L], rightly construed with what precedes; and for 
this the analogy of ch. ii. 13; Rom. L 9; comp. 2 
Tim. L 8, is decisive. The word, moreover, is used 
by Paul in only one other place, 1 Thess. v. 17, and 
thus always in connection with prayer. Nor does 
the word so arranged drag (L&nemann) ; rather it is 
distinguished, and xdyrore thereby receives its special 
illustration. The Apostle would certify the Thessalo¬ 
nians with peculiar emphasis that they are constantly 
in his devotional remembrance. On the other hand, 
finpiorcdawres does not in this way become flat (De 
Wette), but is just as marked and forcible as the 
parallel sUUres at the head of the clause, f 

4. (V. 8.) For we are mindful [Remem¬ 
bering].— VLngiovsAeiy is not merely transitive = 
ftrfiay vouicrt w, to mention, bring to remembrance 
(De Wettc, Lunkmann, &c.t), but it also means, 
and indeed primarily, to be mindful (nrfipuy), os kv- 
pt (tW, Bcmhmmw = Kvpios, BovXos elycu. Thus every¬ 
where in Paul's writings, and generally in the New 
Testament; whence arises a new proof in favor of 
our view of v. 3 (though, even taken intransitively, 
the word might be understood of remembrance in 
prayer).—Paul remembers what he himself has 
seen at Thessalonica, and what Timothy has since 
reported to him (eh. iii. 6). He goes on to speak in 
unusually strong terms of the excellencies of the 
Thessalonians, as m the second chapter he has to 
commend his own ministry. In this there is neither 
flattery nor egotism; nor is it simply even a father's 
joy in the young church, that puts such words iu his 
mouth. He is rather “ exhibiting evidences to the 
Thessalonians, that they had attained to a genuine 
fnth, and that there is in them a true work of God " 
(J. Mien. Hahn). 

5. Your work In [of] faith. — 'Tp&v is to be 


* [Ellicott, who takes the other view of /m^ovcuoKTef. 
as being parallel to the preeedina preiar v-otovp., would 
distinguish the three participial clauses tbu«: “The I?rat 
serve* principally to define the manner ; the second tlio 
time and circumstances, the third the reasons and motives 
of the actioii. M —J. L.1 

t (All this fall* to satisfy me that the construction of onr 
English version thould not be retained. The whole sen¬ 
tence is thus better balanced. Paul having assured the 
Thessalonians that he was always thanking God fur them, 
It was much less Important to add Immediately that he 
made eontinu&l mention of them in his prayers, than 
that the continual remembrance of their Christian char¬ 
acter and lta fruit# was the reason why his reference to 
them iu his prayer# always took ike form of thanksgiving 
t® God. The other text# cited cannot control a sentence 
frf different structure. Ellicott also adheres to this ar¬ 
rangement aa ** far more natural,” and refers in its behalf 
to Chrysostom and the other Greek commentators.—J. L.] 

X [This meaning, which Beza here introduced {com- 
memorantes), and which Awow has lately adopted: mak¬ 
ing mention qf (though in his New Testament for English 
Readers, published in the same year as the last edition of 
'•he Gilek Testament—1806—he follows the Common Ver¬ 
non, remembering), is borne by the word, out of 21 instances 
of its occurrence in the New Testament, only at Heb. xi. 
12, and there the construction is different.—J.X.1 


connected with the following substantives, and that 
in such a way that its force extends over all the 
three main ideas.—It is, then, of three things that 
Paul is mindful, and this threefoidness he defines 
according to the three fundamental elements of the 
Christian life, which he so often extols: faith, love, 
hope (comp. ch. V. 8; 1 Cor. xiii. 18; Col. L 4 sq.). 
But here these occur only in a subordinate, genkival 
way. And the genitives are all of the same sort: 
genitives of the origin (De Wette, Schott, and 
most) ;* they mark the feeling that produces tpyov, 
kAvos, broporfi, showing itself practically therein. 
In German we should best employ compound sub¬ 
stantives : Glaubenewerk , Liebesmiihe [faith-work, 
love-toil], were this kind of phrase possible in the 
last instance. Now in this way also may be ex¬ 
plained the only one of these expressions that is 
difficult, and has been very variously understood: 
rb tpyoy rrjs wlerrem, with which comp. 2 Thess. L 
11. Here tpyov, as parallel to icAwos, cannot denote 
a single work, but is something continuous, a total¬ 
ity, like our d&yVwork, life-work. And so tpyov is 
already found also in classical Greek = business, oc¬ 
cupation ; it denotes every human activity, especially 
in so far as it displays a free energetic movement, 
or is connected with toil and effort (Passow). In 
the New Testament and with Paul the word stands 
repeatedly for a man's whole life-work, the sum 
of his ipya, as it is sometimes said that God 
judges Recording to works, at other times accord¬ 
ing to every one’s work (comp., for instance, Rom. 
L [ii.] 6 with I Pet. L 17; Rev. xx. 12 with ch. 
xxiL 12). T& tpyov rrjs wlorsws is thus & course of 
action, with the accessory idea of vigor, strength, os 
proceeding from faith; the resolute, serious authen¬ 
tication of faith; practical earnestness iu Christian¬ 
ity (comp, for the expression t& tpyov rou yApov, 
Rom. it 15, in which only the genitival relation is 
somewhat different; whereas the material parallel 
cited by De Wette and others, Gal. v. 6: ultrrit bi 
bydrrjs tyepyovpAni, is in so far less apt, as it con¬ 
founds the second particular, the kAwos rrjs bydmjs, 
with the first). To the later Pauline usage, formed 
iu connection with the doctrine of justification, our 
expression stands as yet in no direct, conscious rela¬ 
tion ; but in reality it forms a double antithesis to 
the fpya rApov, since faith and law stand mutually 
opposed (Rom. iv. 13 sqq.; Gal. iii 23 sqq.), and so 
the singular rb tpyov to the anarthrous plural—the 
undivided unity of the spiritually quickened life- 
work to the incoherent multiplicity of single, more 
or less external, works and performances. For the 
thought, such passages may be compared as CoL i. 
10; Eph. ii. 10, and especially Tit. iii. 8 (koXmv 
tpyw wpotorrao&ai ol rrerrurrevKAres &€<£); ch. ii. 14, 
7; i. 16; 1 Tim. it 10; 2 Tim. it 21; iii. 17. As 
Paul has the expression rb tpyov rrjs viareus in his 
two earliest Epistles, so his latest, the Pastoral 
Epistles, insist with peculiar earnestness on the evi¬ 
dencing of faith in good works. Herein moreover 
lie hints for the reconciliation of Paul with James. 
After what has been said, we -can now readily esti¬ 
mate the divergent explanations. It is a mistake, 
were it only on account of the analogy with what 
follows, to take rrjs riarews, nearly in the sense of 

* [Ellicott is inclined to mako them simply powers*w 
genitives, and ipyov, k6wov. vwouoyrjs the prevailing features 
and characteristics of wtcrretK, iydwrp, eAirtfov, respectively. 
But the two ideas are in this case essentially one—at least 
inseparable in fact;—the former belonging to the latter as 
modes of self-manifestation.— J. L.] 
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John vi. 29, as a genitive of apposition [Hofmann, 
Alford] : the work, that consists in faith ; whether, 
indeed, we uuderetand this, with Calvin and Calov, 
of faith as a mighty operation of God in man, or, 
with Clkricus and Macknight, of the reception of 
the Gospel as man's work, so far as that involves, for 
example, the subduing of prejudices. It is also 
erroneous, because resting on an indistinct conception 
of the ipyov and of the genitival relation, and like¬ 
wise as violating the analogy with what follows, and 
encroaching in the third member, to lay the chief 
stress, with Chrysostom, Tn kudo rot. Pelt, Lune- 
mann (though he rightly says that tpryov is emphatic), 
and others, on whrrcwT: faith, something begun with 
energy, and in spite of all temptations steadfastly 
retained. Rightly Anselm : quomodo fide* vestra non 
e*t otiosa, *ed temper bonum opus gignit ; D* Wette : 
moral activity, proceeding from faith; and similarly 
Bengel, 0lshau8en, Ac. 

[At 2 Thess. i. 11 Dr. Riggenbach would modify 
the above explanation of tpyov rijs wforcw* by limit¬ 
ing the expression to the inward work of faith in the 
soul itself, and cites Rom. iv. 20, 21 as a better j 
parallel than Gal. v. 6. An obvious objection to this 
is, that what Paul had observed of the faith of the 
Thessalonians, and what he now remembered of it, 
could only have been its outward manifestations in 
the life, not its internal operation in the heart And 
just so in regard to their love and hope.—J. L.] 

6. Toil in [of] love.—[ “ Such as their own 
Jason had shown amid persecutions, in Acts xvii.” 
Jowett. —J. L.]—The first expression bears on the 
relation to God, the second on that to the Christian 
brethren (comp. Col i. 4), the third on that to the 
world and its persecutions. The governing substan¬ 
tives advance from the active to the passive: tpyov 
is vigorous doin£, bvopoifi patient suffering, k6vos 
forms the transition: toil is a doing combined with 
suffering ; strenuous, fatiguing, devoted labor. Pa¬ 
tience & the last and highest; rightly to suffer is 
more and harder than rightly to work; even in the 
case of the Lord suffering was the last, decisive test, 
and became the means of His perfecting and glorifi¬ 
cation (comp. 1 Pet. iv. 14). In these three, then, 
are shown and verified faith, love, hope—the root, 
stem, and crown of the new life. Faith lays hold of 
the grace exhibited in the facts of redemption, and 
is thus the foundation of Christian life, the reim¬ 
planting of man through Christ in God. Thence 
arises love as the echo and answer to the Divine 
love in the heart of man; it is the pure opposite of 
selfishness—that principle of sin—and so is the soul 
of the Christian life, and of the present Christian 
fellowship—the fulfilling of the law. Hope knows 
that the future belongs to the Lord and His Church; 
it is the real expectation and sure prospect, that the 
pneumatic life, which now already, descending from 
the Lord, dwells in his members, shall outwardly also 
penetrate and transfigure all things, and subdue its 
still existing antagonists, the flesh and the world, by 
means of new revelations of the Lord. Thus, in 
these three subjective factors of the new life is 
reflected at the same time the historical character 
of the objective kingdom of God.—With regard 
to the Thessalonians, therefore, Paul rejoices first of 
all in the vigor and earnestness of their life of faith, 
in that they have not yet become faint, and then in 
the fact that during this hard time, when their 
church is exposed to manifold vexations, they not 
merely in a general way hold together in mutual 
love, but also with laborious effort and sacrifice 


come to one another’s help —in beneficiis spiritualibv* 
ttel eztemis (Bengel). Comp, the examples, Acts 
xvii 5, 9; Rom. xvi. 4, 12; 1 John iii. 16.—With 
this is connected finally 

7. (V. 8.) Patience in [of] hope. Twomof^, 
properly the staying under (under the cross), patient, 
unwearied constancy in suffering; here in persecu¬ 
tion (see Acts xvii. 5 sqq.). This constancy proceeds 
from hope, because in view of the future glory one 
can the more cheerfully bear the present suffering 
(Rom. viiL 18; 2 Cor. iv. 17 sq.; Heb. xi. 26; xii. 
2 sq.). Patience, therefore, appears as the insepara¬ 
ble companion of hope (Rom. viii. 261; likewise, in 
the reverse order,as producing it, for in the spiritual 
life there exists a reciprocal influence (Rom. v. 8 sq.); 
or it even takes the plaoe of hope beside faith and 
love (Tit. ii. 2; comp. 2 Tim. iii. 10; 1 Tim. vi. 11).— 
rov icvptov iip&y *Ii>«rov Xpurrov refers not to 
all the three preceding virtues as derived from Christ 
(Olshausen, [Steiger, on 1 Pet. L 2, Wordsworth, 
Webster and Wilkinson]), nor yet to bxonorfi (Ben¬ 
gel, after 2 Thess. iii. 6), but to iKwibos as a geni¬ 
tive, not of apposition (Luther), but of the object. 
Christ is the proper object of hope (and as such is 
certainly Himself also called b ikwh, Col. i. 27; 1 
Tim. i. 1), not only because on Him all our trust (this 
the more common meaning of ikrts) rests, but 
especially because it is through His return and the 
revelation of the Kingdom of God therewith con¬ 
nected, that the Christian’s hope of glory is fulfilled 
(Tit. it 18). Let it be observed, how by the addi¬ 
tion of this genitive the element of hope, so im¬ 
portant in our Epistles, already appears here in 
a fuller and more emphatic way than the other 
two.* 

8 . Before our God end Father. — *H p&v be¬ 
longs to both substantives.! The words tpwpoo&cv, 
Ac., may be joined either with the verb grn/iovtbovrcs 
(De Wette, Olshausen, [Lunbmann, Alford, Elli- 
cott], Ac.), or with the three substantives, rod tpyov, 
&c. (Chrysostom, Theodoret, (Ecumenius [Bishop 
Hall, Jowett, W ordsworth]). Even in the first case 
pnjfjioy. need not be understood of mention in prayer, 
but that Paul before God, that is, so often as he comes 
before God in prayer, remembers their work of faith, 
Ac.; that is the ground of his thanksgiving; comp, 
ch. iii. 9, a parallel passage that favors this view. 
But opposed to it is the verbal arrangement, since 
tfiicpocr&evy Ae. would in this way drag; and the other 
connection, which no more than iv T -1» requires 
the article to be repeated (against LIjnkmann), might 
be preferable.^ By this means the entire conduct 
of the Thessalonians is put in relation to God (comp, 
ch. iii. 18), as v. 4 will presently describe in turn 
God’s bearing towards them. Chrysostom [Words¬ 
worth] : “ Since no man praised or rewarded what 
they did, therefore Paul adds these words, as if he 
would say: Be of good cheer, you suffer in the 
presence of God.” 

9. (V. 4.) Knowing. —E tUres is thus parallel 
with turqfiovebovTfs, v. 8; conip. the note on that 
word. Paul makes the two participles emphatic by 


# [The above definition of the hope, as having immediate 
reference to Christ's second coming (comp. ▼. 10), is given 
by very many of the best interpreters, from Axbbosiaster 
to Alford and Ellicott.—J. L.) 

t [So the Dutch version, Coxtseaee. Peile, Jowett, 
Ac. The other construction, however, is m this case gram¬ 
matically allowable. Li.lioott rather prefers it; see hxs 
note on Gal. i. i-J. L.] 

t [Dr. Riooexbach’s Prefhoe indicates a preference for 
the connection with pripiorttfomf.—J. L.] 
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placing them in the front. By the side of the 
remembrance of what actually lay before his eyes, 
he seta the knowledge, the firm assurance of some¬ 
thing, of which one cannot be so easily certain, and 
in this way he intimates so much the more strongly, 
that on this point he is sure of his ground. To an 
afflicted person no higher comfort can be given, than 
when it is allowed to say to him: I know that thou 
art chosen.—With this also agrees the address: 
brethren beloved of God (jiyawryilyoi^ perfect parti¬ 
ciple : embraced once for all by the Divine love): 
they are permitted to regard themselves as objects of 
the Divine love, of electing love; they are to know 
that their Christianity is not a human dream and 
vapor, but the evidence that the everlasting purpose 
of God’s own love is directed towards them. Comp. 
2 Then, ii 13, where an address almost entirelv 
similar stands also in connection with election; Col. 
hi. 12; Rom. xi. 28; Ps. lx. 7 [5]; cviit 7 [6],* 
rhere the members of the chosen people are called 
mrp ; vp'l'J LXX. hymnrrei. Thus the members 
of the Old and of the New Testament Church are 
spoken of both as God’s chosen and as His beloved. 
*EcA*y4« selection, the election of grace, is the act¬ 
ing of the Divine love, whereby God has from 
eternity freely devised in Christ the plan of salva¬ 
tion, according to which all men should be called in 
succession to the kingdom of heaven,f and has like¬ 
wise reoeived into the same these ordained persons.} 
*E tcXtyeerbai answers to 1H3, e. g. Deut. viL 6, and 
Includes three things: hc-Key-eerbou : the stem marks 
the freeness of the Divine choice; the middle, that 
God has chosen men for Himself, into the fellowship 
of His love, for His own; fa, to select, out from the 
world, comp. John xv. 15; xvi 19 [John xv. 10, 
19]. In our place licXoyb denotes, not, as Rom. ix. 
11, the act of choosing, but, as 2 Pet. i. 10, the 
being chosen [Moller ; Rom. xl 7, the chosen. 
Paul constantly gives this title of elect to Christians, 
in whom through their calling and faith the purpose 
of redemption is realized; see w. 5, 6. 

10. (V. 5.) Because.— 'Ori not = that (Luther, 
Bexgel, Schott, Ac.), but = because , for. It serves 
not to analyze tV f jcXoy^r, but to confirm sUtSrss 
fax. bftMv. The Apostle assigns two grounds 
of his knowledge of the election of the Thessalonians, 
both lying in the nature of the case, so far as from 
the realization of election an inference may be drawn 
backward to its existence: 1. the call had come to 
than in power (v. 0); 2. they had received it in 
lakh (v. 6). The first takes place on the part of 
God through the apostolical preaching, the second 
on the part of men; and therefore to rb evay- 


* [The German Bible, like the Hebrew, includes the 
titles of the Psalms among the numbered verse?.—J. L,J 
t [1 do not know where Scripture teaches that this is 
a part of the plan of salvation, or where itcXoyj is em¬ 
ployed to express any such idea; nor Is it easy to see how 
it could be, except, indeed, as the human raoe might be 
spoken of as thus distinguished from the angels that 
sfcntd.—J. L.] 

t [What persons? All m en in snooessioa? or the 
Church member* referred to in the previous sentence ? In 
either mm recaption and election represent totally different 
ideas.—The whole definition is lacking in accuracy and 
precision. Nor do these qualities by any means charac¬ 
terize all that is added on this topic under the Doctrinal 
head. This* is not the place for the discussion of theological 
systems. But I may be allowed simply to refer to what is 
asid on this point m my Lecture* on Thessalonian s, p. 55 
■tq* and p. 542 sq. —J. 1 m 

{ [Dr. W. Molls*. He edited the 3d edition of Ds 
Wim*s Bxeg. Bandbuch on the Epistles to the Galatians 
aad Thnasslnninnn. 1864.—J. L] 


ylKior fifi&r (v. 5) the b/icis (v. 6) is emphatically 
opposed. 

11. Our gospel oame [German: showed itself] 
unto you.—Before Paul came to Macedonia ana 
Thess&lonica, as Rieger also and Olshausex remind 
us, he was forbidden by the Holy Ghost to preach 
tbe word in the provinces of Asia and Bithynia (Acts 
xvi. 6, 7); from which he could but infer that the 
hour of their election had not yet struck (it came 
later, ch. xix. 10). Instead of this, he was colled by 
a vision to Macedonia (ch. xvi 9, 10), and here, and 
therefore also in Thessalonica, he was able to preach 
with more than ordinary power and assurance in the 
Holy Ghost By this he pereeived that God’s saving 
purpose was directed to the Thessalonians. ’EyeH^l 
c!r, or, which is tbe same in sense, w pbs bnas, not: 
tea* with you (Luther), as if it were h byut % * 
but: came to you , showed itself in its direction and 
relation to you. By dycnffriy the ^certainty of the 
fact is expressed in a sonorous word, which is there¬ 
fore thrice repeated in w. 6, 0, and precisely at the 
essential points. This we have attempted to repre¬ 
sent in the translation by: showed itself.\ 

12. Hot in word only, but, Ac.—Comp, as 
specially parallel 1 Cor. iv. 20; only that fi6voy is 
wanting there, because the A jSyos rwy vejvo'usfilvwr 
is in question, here the preaching of the Apostle. 
Atyafus is the objective Divine force, which shone 
forth from the Apostle in preaching, and wrought as 
a power on men’s souls, spiritualis doctrine* energia 
(Calvin); wA Tjpotpopia the subjective fulness of 
conviction, assurance, confidence, and joyfulness, with 
which he was able to speak; Ewald : gushing ful» 
net*. In the middle stands the common principle 
of both: the Holy Ghost , who animated the Apostle,, 
and was, indeed, the Author alike of the former fact, 
the real power, and of this consciousness, the fulness 
of confidence. By means of Iv xyeipari Ayfy, signifi¬ 
cantly placed in the centre, as it were the sow of 
both, Zby. and n\rjpo<p. receive their precise specifica¬ 
tion ; for with mere power and assurance can even 
a worldly orator speak.—Power and spirit belong 
together (comp. 1 dor. it 4; Rom. xv. 19; Acts i. 
8; x. 38 1 comp. Luke i. 351 and so spirit and life 
(Rom. viii. 12 [11]; John vi. 03 ; 2 Cor. iit 0; Rom. 
viii. 2, 10. 

13. Even as ye know what, Ac.—With this- 
begin the appeals, so frequent in the sequel, especially 
ch. ii. 1-12 (w. 1, 2, 5, 9, 10,11), to the personal 
knowledge oi the Thessalonians respecting the Apos¬ 
tle’s behavior among them. These can only be 
explained by the fact, that some sought to misrepre¬ 
sent that behavior, and bring it under suspicion., 
O To i, how behaved, in what power and fulness of the* 
Spirit (Olshausex); carried out in detail, ch. ii;. 
1-12. So little does the Apostle divide his gospel;, 
his preaching, his office, from his person, that for 
proof of the former he appeals, and can appeal, to 
the latter. He says not: how we preached, but: how 
we were . The whole man preached. Such a fine 
advance of the thought characterizes the style of the 
Apostle.—By the 3i* buas put significantly at the 
close Paul hints thus early at what he afterwards also 
fkrther unfolds, ch. it 1 sqq., that in his ministry ho 
had sought not his own advantage, but only the sal¬ 
vation of the Thessalonians. 

14. (V. 0.) And ye became, Ac.—After v. 5 
should be placed, not, as is commonly done, a period, 


# [Elltcott would allow this senso to xpto v*iat, and 
refers to 1 Cor. xvi. 10.—J. L.1 
t [See Critical Note 0.—J. L.] 
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but a comma, t. 6 being still dependent on frt of 
t. 6, as the emphatic fyus is no doubt opposed to 
rb ebccyy. fin*v of that verse ;* see Exegetical Note 
9 [10]. Thus v. 6, with which v. 7 is connected, 
contains the second ground from which is inferred 
the election of the Thessalonians. namely, the recep¬ 
tion on their part of the calL But, as Paul preached, 
not merely in a general way, but with power, Ac., so 
they too received the word, not merely in a general 
way, but in much affliction, with joy of the Holy Ghost 
Through these corroborating circumstances on both 
sides the conclusion in regard to the election be¬ 
comes the more certain. And therefore is this 
corroboration emphasised in v. 6 by prefixing ijw 
red i )n&p lyerffirrr*, Ac.; for the tertvum compara- 
tionis lies not in Ze^dfieyot rbp \oy6p, which indeed 
were unsuitable, in particular, to the Lord, but in this, 

yielded^hemselves to God in fiutl^ as Pauf and the 
Lord had done in their preaching and official proce¬ 
dure. On luisLijrai, comp. 1 Cor. iy. 16; xi. 1; 
Phil. iii. 17; Eph. ▼. 1; Gal iv. 12, and the Doc¬ 
trinal division. 

16. Having received the word, Ac.—When 
through the preaching of the gospel a man expe¬ 
riences in his heart the truth and glory of salvation, 
this will the more vividly mount even to joy of the 
Holy Ghost, the more that outward affliction , that is, 
hostility and persecution for the gospel’s sake, seeks 
to dispute with him the possession of salvation. As 
a counterpoise to the world’s intimidation and vexa¬ 
tion, the Holy Ghost works this inward joy at the 
opening prospect of an everlasting communion with 
God (wvrOfiwros Irylov, genitive of the origin, like the 
genitives of v. 8). And now the question is, 
whether the man gives the victory to this joy or to 
that affliction, to the new power of the Spirit or to 
the old power of the flesh. If he does the first, the 
case comes to $lx«<r&ai rbp Ktyop.j Theft/g** 
■abat —on which comp. ch. il 18; Luke viii. 18 ; Acts 
'viii. 14; xi 1; xvii. 11; James i. 21 (ftl|awfrc rbp 
\6yov y imperative)—expresses man’s agency in the 
work of salvation, as this is likewise marked by 
ificis. But this agency is not an independent effi- 
>ciency (Pelagianism), nor any cooperation (Syner¬ 
gism), but an acceptance, the affirmation of the 
Divine working on us and in us, a free receptivity4 
While a man thus gives admission to prevenient 
grace, asserting itself to him inwardly in the word 
of the Spirit (v. 6), and acting upon his heart, he 
yet recognizes the new life as entirely the work of 
the Holy Spirit, because he himself has not effected, 
but merely received it—On the affliction of the 
Thessalonians, see Acts xvii. 6 sqq. At Thessa- 
lonica, and generally in the primitive Church period, 
conversion was an act of personal courage and 
vigorous self-denial, since a man had to be prepared 
to surrender comfort, honor, property, and life 
itself * 

16. (V. 7.) A pattern to all the believers 

* [The Author’s German version repeats the Sn: and 
because ye became, Aa But it is better, with Eujcott. to 
regard the connection of v. 6 with that particle as rather 
logical than structural, and so “to place neither a period 
(TxscHKMDoar, Alfoud), nor a comma (Iiachmahv, Btjtt- 
mahu), but a colon, after v. 6.” In the Translation, indeed, 
ELucoTr, perhaps through oversight, retains the period.— 

t f The toy of the Holy Ghost is rather the accompani¬ 
ment and the fruit of faith, than, as here represented, the 
preparation for it.—J. L.] 

f [On Uvurbai as compared with wopoAaBctv, see Exeget¬ 
ical Notes onch.il. 1J.-J. L.] 


answers to the of v. 6: The true followers 

become themselves in turn patterns for others. This 
circumstance, moreover, that they had become a pat¬ 
tern for others, might be of use to the Thessalonians 
for confirmation in their faith, and for their convic¬ 
tion of its reality; the Apostle, therefore, still further 
enlarges upon it in the following section (w. 7-10), 
to which our verse forms the transition .—Believers 
Is one of the most frequent designations of Christians 
in the New Testament—comp. Acts il 44 ; iv. 82— 
along with &yun, &c. 

17. Macedonia and Achaia, whither the 
Apostle journeyed from Thessalonica. Achaia, origin¬ 
ally the most northern territory of the Peloponnesus, 
was from the year 146 before Christ the name of the 
Roman province that embraced the Peloponnesus 
and Hellas, since by the overthrow of the Achaean 
League the Romans had made themselves masters of 
Greece. The two provinces of Macedonia and 
Achaia together formed the entire Greek domain, and 
are therefore often named together (Acts xviil 12; 
xix. 21; Rom. xv. 26 • 2 Cor. ix. 2). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. (V. 2.) The exordiums of the Pauline Epistles 
afford us noteworthy glimpses of the devotional life 
of the Apostle. So faithfully and constantly did he 
bear churches and individuals on his heart in inter¬ 
cession and thanksgiving, that he is able to speak 
of it to his readers in terms, which to the common 
sense appear hyperbolical And it is true that the 
apostolic is by its very nature hyperbolical inasmuch 
as the Apostles transcend the ordinary measure, and 
excel all others not only as preachers and founders of 
the Church, but also as men of prayer. When the 
Twelve at Jerusalem gave up the external services to 
the deacons, they said: u But we will give ourselves 
continually to prayer and to the ministry of the word ” 
(Acts vi. 4). Prayer is to them the full half, and 
indeed the first half, of their office. And so Paul 
too begins his Epistles, in which he addresses the 
word to the churches, with a distinct reference to the 
fact, that he is constantly praying for them. By 
prayer we act upon God; by the word, on the world, 
on men. To every labor for the world must be added 
the blessing of God ; the moral can prosper only on 
the religious ground. Hence for every man the 
golden, m its simplicity inconceivably wise and com¬ 
prehensive, rule: Pray and labor. But for the labor¬ 
er in the word, whereby the world is to be brought 
to God, and the Spirit of God is to enter men’s souls, 
the rule has a double value. And indeed from the 
statements of the Apostle we observe that he had 
regular exercises of devotion; as a result of which, his 
Epistles manifest a continual devotional frame, 

2. (V. 8.) On faith, love, hope , see Exegetical Note 

6 . 

8. (V. 4.) Election is not to be so understood, as if 
God had appointed some men to salvation, to the ex¬ 
clusion of’ others. The latter are not rejected, but 
simply passed by for a time [ t — nur zuruekgestelU ]. 
Election has reference to an organic position in that 
kingdom of God, to which all men are appointed * 
and, in connection therewith, to a temporal entrance 
into the same (see Rom. ix.-xL, and on that passage 
especially J. T. Beck, Vereuch einer pnewnatisch 
hermeneutischen Entwicklung dee ix. Kapitds tm 
Brief an die Rbmer , Stuttgart, 1888). “ God 

chooses for Himself our of all, before others and for 
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others.” (Richter, Hausbibel , on Eph. L 4.) Quite as 
little is election to be so understood, as if in the elect 
grace wronght irresistibly, so that they could not fail 

become and remain believers. Rather, when 
God's hour for a man has struck, there goes forth to' 
him through the Gospel the call (v. 5), which he can 
receive or not (▼. 6on the relation between grace 
and freedom, see the second Note on that verse); and, 
when he has received it, it is still for him a question of 
permanent interest, that he persevere and continue 
steadfast in grace (see 2 Thess. iL 13-15: etXoro 
fyms b Sr&bt kg' &PXW—ticdXecey Ztk rod ebayys\lov 
—ipao fo or fixers. 2 Pet. L 10): “ Scripture certain¬ 
ly knows only of a Divine causality in the matter of 
salvation; but neither does it conflict with this, that 
the conditions of obtaining salvation rest with man.” * 
(Sties, on Eph. L 4.) By means of the first view, 
that the election of grace is to be understood in an 
organic and historical sense, the difficulty in regard 
to the rcprobi is solved; by means of the other, 
that freedom, or, more precisely, man's free recep¬ 
tivity is not annulled, but unbound, by grace and the 
election of grace, is solved the difficulty in regard to 
the deed. “ A prccdestinatio sanctorum is spoken 
of, but without at the same time affirming also a 
reprdbatio impiorum or a gratia irresistibilis.” (Ols- 
hauskn, on Eph. L 4.) Predestination is a dccretum 
oJbsotutum , and to that extent remains ever a mys¬ 
tery, in so far as it rests on the free good pleasure of 
the Divine love and wisdom, which according to 
their sovereign decision, yet not otherwise in the 
kingdom of God than in secular history, assign to 
one a distinguished, to another an inglorious, posi¬ 
tion ; but it is no dccretum horrendunt, because on 
the ground of what God gives men move with free¬ 
dom, and so the claims of conscience and reason 
remain secure. Nay, only thus does predestina¬ 
tion become, what it is to Paul, the Divine world- 
idea, the plan, formed in Christ, of creation and 
redemption, which lies at the basis of the entire 
development of the world, and comprehends the 
successive elevation or reintroduction of the crea¬ 
tures into the glory of the Creator. But for believ¬ 
ers the knowledge of election has a double signifi¬ 
cance—a humbling one, made especially prominent 
in Rom. lx.; and one that lifts up, with which 
the Apostle has to do here, and at Eph. L 4; 
Rom. viii. 28-30. The first consideration is the con¬ 
sciousness, fatal to all self-righteousness, that onr 
salvation rests not on any doings or performances of 
ours, but is founded wholly out of and above 
ourselves in the free, everlasting mercy of God. 
The second Is the lofty and joyful assurance, 
wherein believers find comfort, that their salvation is 
therefore not of yesterday, but from eternity; that it 
rests not on weak, human props, but in the eternal 
purpose of grace of the Father in the Son, into the 
world-pervading realization of which they know 
themselves to be taken up. The grace of God is all- 
embracing ; but it is precisely in consequence of the 
universality of the gracious disposition that despisers 
perish. Jot. MftLLiR: “ Love could not be in ear¬ 
nest with itself did it not deny its denial.” [Matt, 
x. 33; Luke xii. 9.] To believers, on the bther 
hand, it never occurs either to suppose that now 

* [Only let it be added, that the “ Divine caumlity n ex¬ 
pend* &]«> to the “ human conditions,” though in such a way, 
towerar to ns incomprehensible, as does not at all impair, 
mi r strengthens, man's free moral agency. See Acta 
dfi. 48; xvi. 14; Eph. iiTsT 3 Uni. iL 25; JLuke xxiL 33; 1 


indeed they can no longer miscarry, or even to 
claim superiority to other men, as if God had not 
loved the world. “ From all weakness and tempt¬ 
ation we may ever again revert to the eternal foun 
dation, that in Jesus Christ God has foreordained 
us, that within the eternal contemplation of His Son is 
included our election, which now advances in mani¬ 
festation and accomplishment,'till we hear the gospel 
and are sealed by the Spirit. Only this is implied in 
the election of grace, as Paul explains it, that faith 
has reason to consider itself chosen; of those who 
do not attain to this grace he speaks not at all.” 
(“ Minutes of the Preachers' Conference at Stuttgart, 
May 12, 1852, p. 309.)— [Barnes : It is possible for 
a people (and for individuals) to know that they are 
chosen of God, and to give such evidence of it that 
others shall know it also.—J. L.] 

4. (V. 5.) The call does not come through every 
sort or gospel-preaching, but through preaching 
filled with the Spirit, ana an essential point in the 
matter is the personal endowment of the preachers. 
Comp, the Exegetical Notes 11 and 12. 

5. (Vv. 6 and 7.) Christianity proposes to men no 
new problems which they must first solve by them¬ 
selves, and as it were in new paths; it is also in this 
respect not a law, but a gospel. The primary prob¬ 
lem is solved, the way is prepared, and in this way 
there are forerunners, in whose footsteps we simply 
tread, God, Christ, and His witnesses. God was 
imitated by Christ (John v. 19 sq.), Christ by Paul 
and the Apostles (1 Cor. xl 1), Paul by the Thessa- 
lonians and all who so walked (Phil. iii. 17), and then 
again these imitators themselves became a pattern 
for others (see Exegetical Note 15). Nor is that a 
spiritless imitation, but a following (Luke ix. 28 sqq., 
57 sqq.) in the power of the Spirit, who begets ever 
new, fresh life, though in historical continuity; since 
He is a Spirit of remembrance (John xiv. 26), yea, 
the ever-present God Himself, authenticating His ear¬ 
lier creations by those subsequent, so that preceding 
spiritual men become models and instruments of 
training for the later, and that word: Learn of me 
(Matt xi. 29), finds its fulfilment perpetually renew¬ 
ed. Thus the Church hangs through Christ on God, 
and from God there goes forth through Christ and 
His Apostles into the world an unbroken succession 
of bright forms, a cloud of witnesses (Heb. xii. 1), 
who are images and representatives of God in the 
world, and, in connection with their predecessors, 
leave a personal impress of the heavenly, spiritual 
quality, according to the circumstances and needs of 
each several period As we commence the mission¬ 
ary work amongst a heathen people, not by translat¬ 
ing the Bible Into their language, but by sending 
messengers to them—(it is not without reason that 
vopev&lyr cr occurs in the missionary charge, Matt, 
xxviii. 19)—so, in general, to the word of the Spirit, 
even the preached, andible word, must still be added 
the visible stamp of the Spirit in living personalities, 
who show by act the power and glory of the gospel, 
and in whom can be seen, if the expression is allow¬ 
ed, the holy arts of the spiritual walk—the spiritual 
dietetics. On this rests the high importance of good 
biographies, and yet more of the living observation 
of Christian characters. What Christian owes not 
his best thanks to such life-impressions ? For, indeed, 
humanity is bo organized, and this is its noble dis¬ 
tinction, that what is deepest rests ever on the rela¬ 
tion of person to person: the relation of father and 
child, of master and disciples, penetrates everywhere. 
Oetikoeb : “ It cannot bo denied that an embodied 
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visible gospel * is necessary to the right use of the 
written rule, and of the hearing of preaching. The 
written standard must be made-available through the 
help of the Spirit in the members.” Hence the im¬ 
portance of Church History in its innermost sanctu¬ 
ary, so far as it is a history of the invisible Church, 
of men of God, of true saints. That is the most liv¬ 
ing tradition, the tradition of the Spirit and of power. 
In this sense also an essential importance belongs to 
the Church as well as to Holy Scripture. She is in a 
certain sense a continuation of the actual revelation 
of God alongside of the verbal revelation, wherein, it 
is true, the word of God reaches, as it always does, 
far beyond the fact, and the latter serves only as a 
step and means of guidance to the former (comp. John 
ii. 11 and 22; v. 36 sqq. and 39 sqq.; xiv. 10, 11). 
And thus shall it be, till what we shall be appears; 
then fact and word become one. 


HOMILETIC AL AND PRACTICAL. 

Y. 2. Prayer, as in the apostolic Epistles, so 
generally, the beginning and foundation of the pro¬ 
mulgation of the word. The preacher’s office a 
perseverance in prayer and in the ministry of the 
word; comp. Acts vi. 4.—The Apostle’s daily com¬ 
munication with his churches by prayer.— Zwihgli : 
True love is careful for the brethren.—A Christian 
preacher gives God glory and thanks for what 
through him has been wrought in souls; and just so 
the praise of other men becomes in the Christian’s 
mouth thanksgiving to God.—R iegkr : Oh, the 
lightening of the official burden, when the Lord still 
opens our eyes, and shows us for what we have to 
give thanks, and for what to pray I —Theodoret: 
We should first give thanks for the good already 
bestowed upon us, and only then pray for what still 
is wanting. So do we find it everywhere with the 
Apostle.— Diedrich: Happy the man, who is able 
to let all his joy pour itself forth in pure thanks¬ 
giving to the Father. Otherwise there is even no 
joy worth anything.— Calvin : An important motive 
to zealous progress is the reflection, that God has 
granted to us noble gifts for the perfecting of the 
work begun; that under His guidance we have 
already made advances on the right road for reach¬ 
ing the end. For as an idle confidence in the virtues 
to which men foolishly lay claim pufls them up, and 
makes them secure and sluggish, so the recognition 
of God’s gifts humbles pious souls, and incites them 
to a solicitous zeal 

V. 8. Calvin: A brief description of true 
Christianity: 1. That faith be earnest and vigorous; 
2. that no pains be spared, so long as there are 
neighbors to be assisted, but that all the pious assidu¬ 
ously fulfil th% obligations of love; 8. they should 
studiously endeavor, in the hope of Christ’s manifes¬ 
tation, to despise all things else, and by patience 
overcome both the irksomeness of the long interval 
(to the appearing of the Lord), and all the tempta¬ 
tions of the world.:— Luther : Faith is a lively, 
active, practical, temperate thing, so that it cannot 
but do good works unremittingly. It does not even 
ask whether good works are to be done; but let a 
man rather ask whether he has done, and is ever 
doing, them. Without constraint, therefore, a man 
becomes willing and glad to do good to every one, to 
serve every one, to suffer in every way, from love to 
God and for His glory, who has shown him so great 

* [German: ein vuiblts und sichibartt Ecangelium .] 


grace; so that it is impossible to separate works 
from frith, as impossible as for heat and light to be 
separated from fire.— Bengel : He, who from regard 
to his own profit and ease withdraws from labor, 
loves little.— Rieger: Love will have reality and 
truth, nor that in such measure only as is convenient 
for every man, bringing him honor and a good name, 
without too closely compromising his own life; but so 
that a man must descend withal from his own station, 
and the distinctions thereto belonging, and, instead of 
finding his pleasure in himself, place himself in the 
circumstances of another: that is what is meant by 
the labor of love. Under the patience of hope may 
be comprehended the entire career of our Lord Jesus 
Christ For it is all summed up in this, that He 
condescended to what was most ignominious, and 
maintained Himself above what was most glorious; 
as now in our career of faith everything depends on 
the hope of the kingdom breaking its way through 
tribulation with the patience of Christ 

V. 4. Election the highest comfort of the 
tempted.— Zwingli : Paul therewith guards his 
commendation, lest they arrogate to themselves what 
belongs to God alone.—Marks of election: 1. a 
powerful call; 2. a believing reception of the gospel 
as the word of God ; comp. ch. ii. 13.—An anointed 
preacher may thus comfort tempted believers, and 
one Christian another: I know that thou art chosen. 
—Rieger : The Apostle speaks thus decidedly of 
their election, in consequence of the call and the 
evidence of their obedience to it Nor is it even 
beyond our present measure to form such a judg¬ 
ment, in praise of the work of God in a soul, though 
formerly, to be sure, it may have been more percep¬ 
tible. Our office otherwise loses its proper force 
[Neck, soul], when we never dare to discern between 
the righteous and the unrighteous, or to recognize as 
dead or alive what really is so. 

Vv. 8, 4. [Scott: Faith which worketh not 
obedience; professed love that declines self-denying 
labor; and hope which is separated from patient 
continuance in well-doing, can never prove a man’s 
election.—J. L.] 

Y. 6. The right preaching of the kingdom of 
God, like itself, stands not in words, but in power. 
—Spiritual power dwells in the preaching, when 
the hearers feel that the preacher' himself is a man 
of firm conviction, who stands in the joyful assur¬ 
ance of that which he preaches.—Power on others 
and assurance (within) we cannot give to ourselves; 
it is a gift of the Holy Ghost. Even an Apostle 
cannot everywhere work with equal force. It be¬ 
hoves us, renouncing self, to yield ourselves to the 
Lord.—The preacher’s doctrine and life must form 
one whole.— -John Mich. Hahn : A holy, Christian 
behavior makes impressions on elect souls. Wher¬ 
ever we go or sojourn, let us never forget that wo 
too are closely watched and observed. Our aim 
must be to walk as elect, holy and beloved, not only 
before our Holy Father, but also before the dear 
ones whom our Lord has purchased for Himself. 

Y. 6. The right disposition of preachers and 
hearers.— Diedrich: Ye are in the heavenward 
march of the children of God, that is led by the 
God-Man.— Rieger : To hear and receive God’s word 
has been specified by the Saviour Himself as the 
decisive badge of those, who are of God and of the 
truth; especially when one is not deterred by the 
outside covering of shame and affliction.^Roos: 
A gospel or good news should cause joy, and, if 
unable to cause any, it is no gospel When amongst 
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Jews, Heathens, or Christians, unbelief, idolatry, and 
ill damnable ungodliness is reproved, this rebuke 
should be keen and of swift operation; but so like¬ 
wise should joy over the simultaneously proffered 
grace swiftly rise, and cause the pain occasioned by 
the rebuke to be disregarded, when compared witn 
the richness of the proffered grace, or with the happy 
condition into which a man now enters.—[Jowsrr: 
The suffering that comes from without cannot de¬ 
press the spirit of a man who is faithful in a good 
came. It is only when “from within are fears” 
that the mind is enslaved.—J. L.] 

V. 7. Rieger: Who becomes a follower of the 
Lord, without confiding also in brave predecessors 


and comrades, and becoming their follower? L< 
amounts to a great perverseness, when any woulo 
break down confidence in those who by word and 
work, doctrine and life, are helpers of the truth, 
and would pretend in this to a zeal for the Lord, 
supposing that they are striving merely against a 
ruinous dependence on men. Whoever in his fol¬ 
lowing casts off humility, fails likewise to attain the 
grace to become a pattern.—Even believers need 
patterns of the genuineness and evidence of joy 
under affliction.— [Webster and Wilkinson : It 
requires higher grace, and is a more important duty, 
to be an example to believers than to the world, eh. 
ii. 10.—-J. L.] 


On. I. 8—10. 


1 Other Christians also, who have heard thereof, bear witness to the blessed workwf the Apostle at Theesalonica, and 
the thorough conversion of the Theasalonians. 


8 For [sin. omits yip] from you sounded out [hath been sounded forth, l(yxT raL \ the 
word of the Lord 1 not only in Macedonia and Achaia,* but also in every [but in 
every] * place your faith to God-ward [toward God] is spread abroad [hath gone forth, 

9 !£cAi}Au^cv], so that we need not [have no need] 4 to speak anything. For they them¬ 
selves shew of us ^report concerning us, vepl fjpuov dwayycAAowiv] what manner of enter¬ 
ing in [entrance, curooov] we had * unto you, and how ye turned to God from [the] 4 idols, 

10 to serve the living and true God, and to wait for His Son from heaven [the heavens], 7 
whom He raised from the 8 dead, even Jesus, which delivered us [who delivered us] 9 from 
the wrath to come [the coming wrath, dpyrjs rip ipxofitvrjs]. 

> V. A—{The German adopts a different arrangement of this verse. See Exeg. Note 8. For xvpcov, Sin. 1 has #«©$.— 
I. L.) 

• V. 8.—(There is largo authority of manuscripts (including Sin.) and versions for the repetition of buy before *Avaif 
(Bebola, Schott, Lachmaun). But this is supposed to he an assimilation to v. 7. Tischendor^ Alford, EUicott, &c., 
mm a the common reading (A. B., many cursive mss., and some versions and Fathers).—J. L.1 

1 V. 8.—Ecu after «AA a should be cancelled, with Lachmaun, Tischendorf and others (Alford, Wordsworth, Ellioott], 
on superior manuscript authority [including Sin.]— to the advantage of the sense. 

• V. 8.—(rather: with A. B. O. D. Sin., Ac.; Lachmaun, Schols, Tischendorf, 

Alford, Wordsworth, Ellioott) Our English Version renders xpei'ay to have need or tadfc, 24 times; and in 6 of these 

the negative phrase is, to have no used.—J. L.] 

• v. Instead of the Reeepta *x?u** } all now read ioxoptr, according to the best manuscripts [Sin., Ac.], and the 

sense also fhvors this. 

• V. 9.—{rw# ci&sW— , Is. il. 18. Comp. 1 John v. 21.—J. L.] 

T V. 10.—[tSv ovpaj'wr. Comp. Acts iL $4 ; Ac.—J. L.] 

» V. la—(The reading, ruv wepmr, which nearly all the critical editions now follow, “ is supported," says Ellioott, 11 by 
preponderating external evidence. . . and by the probability of a conformation to the more usual iyeimw be wepmv.” 
ainT has the article.—J. L.1 

• V. 10.—[Or, our Deliverer^ thv faSpevov into*. See Exeg. Note 13. Our Translators here followed the Vulgate, 
pU eripuit, against the older Fingllih versions.—For as 6, Sin. and one cursive manuscript have hr.—J. L.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

1. In commencing a new short section with v. 8, 
we vary from the common view which takes the 
whole of the first chapter together. But there are 
evidently three different testimonies adduced by Paul 
in support of the two facts, which he is now engaged 
in proving—bis own pore, powerful preaching, and 
the genuine faith of the Thessalonians. He first 
gives his own testimony, ch. i. 2-7, especially v. 5 
•qq.; then he brings forward that of Christians else¬ 
where, ch. L 8 to 10; lastly, he appeals to the Thes- 
talonians and their remembrance of his entrance 
among them (ch. ii-1-2), just as on his side he bears 
witness to them of their believing reception of the 
word, of which they had, and still have, experience 
as the word of God (ch. IL 18 to 16). 


2. (V. 8.) There is a question, first of all, of the 
punctuation of v. 8. Ordinarily a comma is put first 
after *Aand then there arises a double incon¬ 
venience. In the first place, the proof (ydp) stretches 
unsuitably beyond the thing to be proved (v. 7): Ye 
are become a pattern to the believers in Macedonia 
and Achaia, for not only in Macedonia and Achaia, 
but everywhere, have you been beard of. In the 
second place, the clause with but is, in a manner at 
once unsuitable and really insignificant, provided 
with a new subject and verb, whilst we are expecting 
only: From yon the word of the Lord has come 
forth not only in Macedonia and Achaia, but in all 
places. If Paul meant to introduce a new subject and 
verb into the latter clause, he must have placed after 
ob pivov the subject and verb of the former clause, 
together with h<p' bpuv, which answers to the tpme 
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after n ions.* It will therefore be better, with Cal¬ 
vin, L&nkmann and others, to pnt a colon after xvptov, 
so that now ob p6ror ip, as well as &XX* is, is depend¬ 
ent on i ) vtarts bpjQv i&kfiku&tr. f If in this way 
the second of the difficulties named is obviated, bo 
not less is the first also, since now the logical relation, 
expressed by ydp, of v. 8 to v. 7 is formed thus: Ye 
are become a pattern to the believers in Macedonia 
and Achaia; for even in other quarters it has become 
known, how the word of God has wrought among 
you. On this new thought the Apostle now dwells, 
and carries it out by itself still further and beyond 
v. 7. For the exemplariness of the Thessalonians is 
not the main thought to be established in the follow¬ 
ing verses, but forms merely the transition to the new 
witnesses, the citation of whom is (according to Note 
1) properly his object. That the clause with ob pivov 
appears attached to the preceding one by asyndeton 
need not disturb us, since, with explanatory clauses 
particularly, this is frequently the case, comp. ch. ii. 
7, 9. Winer, p. 476. 

8. From yon hath been sounded forth.—*A$>* 
bumv stands emphatically first; kw6 in the proper 
local sense: out from you . *Eit* the New 
Testament &ro{ \ry6pevop; commonly intran¬ 

sitive, but also in classic Greek transitive = to cause 
to sound forth; lfi}X<«T«L ** sound* forth, , it hoard 
abroad. Similarly here with the sense of the perfect: 
The word of God has been so powerful among you, 
has produced a movement so lively and loud, that 
the sound thereof, so to speak, [as of a trumpet; 
Chrysostom,] has propagated itself to a distance— 
that people have heard it everywhere. Bengkl : 
claro oono diditus tot. The idea of resonance (echo} 
does not lie in the word. Comp, the parallel 
4 |«: hao pressed forth, become known (Luke 
vii. 17). 

4. The word of the Lord—your faith in 
GkxL—These two expressions of themselves describe 
Christianity on its two Bides; the word on the Divine 
side, but offering itself to men; faith on the human, 
but turning to meet the approach of God; w. 5 and 
6. In the present connection, however, where the 
second clause merely carries out further the first, and 

* l Aooordingly, not a few interpreters from Paojuitcs 
to Schott and Geolach assume such a transposition. — 
J. L) 

t [Others, on the contrary, as Uartdi’b French version 
and MicHAKLis. introduce the oolon immediately after rtSvy, 
and throw all that precedes on the first verb. “ The most 
simple explanation,” says Ellicott, ** appears that of 
ROckkrt (Loc. Paul. Empl. Jena, 1844), aooordingto which 
the Apostle is led by the desire of making a forcible climax 
into a disregard of the preceding nominative, and in feet 
puts a sentence In antithesis to of pA sor ‘ Avatf instead of 
a simple local danse, b vdm vtfiry, or fr eAy r£ sArpy 
(Rom. i. 8), as the strict logical connection actually requir¬ 
ed.” But if we aoquiesoeln this view of the case as one of 
interrupted or mixed construction, it is not necessary, as I 
remarked in the Revision of the verse, Note g, withBfiokert, 
to lay the main stress on ) vlont w®, or, except in the 
particular of local extent, to find any increase of force what¬ 
ever in the latter clause. On the ormtrary, 44* bpAr tafrarai 
4 Arfyor rod svplov sounds something greater than ft wtont 
iiiMv JfcAijAvdn'; and the very feeling of the writer that the 
former phrase implied, on the part of the Thessalonians, 
more of evangelical influence, if not missionary activity, 
than could properly be asserted of them in reference to the 
regions beyond their own Greek provinces, may have 
prompted the use, in the latter connection, of the weaker 
form bf expression: From yon hath been sounded forth the 
word of the Lord, and not only is that true, as I have just 
Intimated (v. 7), in relation to Macedonia and Achaia, but 
everywhere, throughout all the household of feith, the feet 
and the circumstances of your conversion are femiliarly 
known.” Alford, retains the ordinary punctuation, but 
regards the “ new subject and predicate as merely an epex- 
agesis of the former.”—J. L.] 


where also, therefore, the verbs are synonymous, 
both points are faintly intended under both expres* 
sions: * the word of God, as it was preached by the 
Apostle and believingly received by the Thessalonians 
(so also Olshausen, De Wettx, Koch), and henoe the 
emphatic position of ty* bpdr ; faith, as it was aroused 
hi the Thessalonians by the Apostle’s preaching 
(Linemans). But still the word of the Lord stands 
first, precluding mere human glory— The word of the 
Lord (as in Thess. iii 1), the word or the gospel of 
Christ (CoL iii. 16; Rom. L 9, and often), not dif 
ferent from the word or gospel of God (1 Cor. xiv 
86; Rom. L 1, and oftenj, Just as in the Acts 6 k6yoe 
rod frcov and 6 K&yos too kvoIov are used interchange¬ 
ably. It is not a genitive of the object = verbum do 
Deo, but, as is dear especially from ch. ii. 18, a gen¬ 
itive of the subject or kuthor = the word which 
Christ or God causes to be proclaimed (Lunemann, 
Ac.). Faith in God, because most of the Christians 
in Thessalonica had previously been heathens, see v. 
9; Herns w p6s, instead of the common elr,f also at 
Philem. 6; comp. 2 Cor. iii 4. 

6. In every place, where, that is, there are 
Christian churches, even beyond Macedonia and 
Achaia; similarly frill expressions, Rom. L 8; CoL L 
6, 28. But since Paul had not in the meantime left 
these countries, k&re fuj Ac. must have reference to 
letters or visits. Ewald and others call attention to 
the fact that precisely in Corinth where Paul wrote 
our Epistle, with trade converging there from all 
quarters of the Roman world, was it possible for 
him to give such an assurance. The church need 
not, therefore, have already existed for a long 
period (against Baur), but its rapid, powerfully 
spreading conversion must have excited great atten¬ 
tion. The words also indicate an intercourse of 
the liveliest kind among the Christians. 

6. (V. 9.) They themselves.— Arf sensum, the 
explanation is from the previous <V worrl rimts (v. .8). 
—Concerning m, — 'Hp&w refers, as the double spe- 
dfication (bwotav xal wHs) shows, to the Apostle and 
his helpers on the one siae, and the Thessalonians on 
the othcr4 

7. What manner of entrance we had onto 

yoin— « loobor does not answer to the German Kin- 
gang in the sense of friendly reception, entrance into 
the heart (Pelt, Olshausen and many). Opposed to 
this is partly the word itself (see ch. ii 1 sq. and 
comp. Acts xiii. 241 and partly the connection, since 
it is In the following clause, xol *£*, that mention 
is first made of the reception of the Apostle and his 
preaching. The word means a going in, introduction 
(Chrtsostom, Calvin, De Wette, Ac.): “ what sort 
of an introduction we had to you, to wit, with the 
preaching of the gospel; L o. (comp. v. 5), with what 
power and fulness of the Holy Ghost (Calvin), with 
what inward confidence and* contempt of outward 
dangers (Chrysostom, Ac.), we proclaimed to you 

* [This view of the synonymous eqnivalenoo of the two 
clauses is given by Bauhoartsh, ana is adopted, besides 
those mentioned above, by Alford. But see Note t on p. 
70.-J. L.1 

t [Ellicott : “ The less usual preposition «pfe Is here 
used with great propriety, as there is a tacit contrast to a 
previous faith, vpbt rd ctottAa (see ver. 9), in which latter 
case the deeper trior. «i*.. . . would seem theologically un¬ 
suitable.”—J. L.] 

t [8o LtantMAitx. But the common restriction of folds to 
the preachers is greatly to be preferred; see Alford. Of 
the other view Ellicott remarks: “ The studied promi¬ 
nence of «rpl fa a*? and the real point of the danse are thus 
completely overlooked: Instead of our telling about our 
own snooees, they do it for us ; I y ip avroft* 4xp» r wop* 
dsovetr, rovra afod vpoKofiim* Atyovtn, Chrys.” — J. I»j 
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the gospel* Mark the expressive emphasis in 
twoiar ; it is not merely %v or dtoi (comp. oToi, v. 6) 
or rear. Mm likewise is not = that [Alford : koto 
that , referring merely to the fact ; and so Ellicott], 
but = under what difficult circumstances, and with 
what joy of the Spirit withal; it points back to v. 6. 
iust as kmotav to v. 0. At the same time we here 
detect the joy of the foreign brethren over the faith 
of the Thessalonians. 

8. How ye tamed to God from the Idols.— 

*Emrrp4+*or is the regular New Testament word for 
conversion; in the Acts, where it is natur&llv of 
frequent occurrence, with the addition M rbv xvpiov 
eh. xi. 21), or c is 4>&s (ch. xxvf 18), or M rbv fit 6v 
ch. xxvl 18, 20; xiv. 15; xv. 9} often too with an 
fcrrf, whose substantive describes heathenism some¬ 
times on the side of its demonian background, some¬ 
times on the side of men, sometimes of the idols, via. 
ch. xxvl 18 i^otxrlas rod owroro, ch. xv. 19 

rmv JShrwr, ch. xiv. 15 Airb r&v fiaraimv 
iwtarpd+otv M 2nbv (mrra, With this class is con¬ 
nected the expression in our verse. The latter, neg¬ 
ative element corresponds to repentance (Acts xxvl 
20); the former, positive one to faith (Acts xi. 21). 

9. To serve the living and true God.— 

AomX and hvapJveiv are infinitives of the pur¬ 
pose. The primary feeling of profound awe in pres¬ 
ence of Deity, that belongs to human nature and 
especially to antiquity, finds expression also in lan¬ 
guage. The Old Testament employs, over against 
God, the expression that denotes the relation of the 
most unconditional subjection, that of the slave to 
his master: "TC9 (Ex. ix. 1, 18; Deul viii. 19; and 
often); to which expression the corresponding inner 
sentiment is fear ( , Jon. I 9; comp. 1HD , of 

God, Gen. xxxl 42, 53). To fear God and to serve 
God, these are the two most common Biblical ex¬ 
pressions for religion. And so in our text also ap¬ 
pears IwKtfaiv &*£ as the designation of religion or of 
religious practice generally; or rather, what we are 
accustomed to designate by these faint expressions, 
is in a more concrete and living way conveyed by 
the Apostle in that phrase, as we too have the beau¬ 
tiful word Gotteedienet [Divine service]. By means 
of the additions to hty the phraseology becomes a 
doeer description of the true religion, m opposition 
to the false: living, in opposition to the 

dead idol-images (see Rom. I 23); h\n&iv$ y 
existing in objective truth and realitv, in opposition 
to tiie merely imaginary, lying idols (see Rom. I 251 
It may be thought strange that the Apostle uses, m 
regard to Christianity, such a general expression, 
that ia applied also to the Old Testament religion as 
contrasted with heathenism, whereas he then puts 
what is specifically Christian, not into faith in Jesus, 
the Son of God and the Saviour, but into the expec¬ 
tation of His return from heaven. But it Is just in 
its connection with v. 10 that the general expression 
of our verse acquires also a more especially Christian 
sense. A man can, in truth, only then really serve 
God, when he has access to him through Christ, and 
is by His blood purified from the dead works of the 
old, ungodly mind (see Heb. ix. 14). And that Paul 
had not been silent on this point at Thessalonica, 
that he had proclaimed Christ as the Son of God, as 
the Saviour, and salvation in His death and resurrec¬ 
tion, all that we see from v. 10. But certainly our 
two verses show that his preaching at Thessalonica 

• (Tbs very word applied by Rome to her worship of the 
mfuts, while she reeervt* A«rp«*nr for God.—J. L.J 


had turned, not so much round this central doctrine 
of salvation, as about the beginning and the end, the 
first things and the last. A parallel is furnished by 
the speech which the Apostle soon afterwards deliver¬ 
ed at Athens (Acts xviL 22-31). There too he first of 
all leads his hearers over from the idols to the living 
God, and speaks of Christ especially as the future 
Judge, and only incidentally, in connection with that, 
of His resurrection, and of frith therein; though this, 
it is true, significantly enough forms the conclusion. 
— [Webster and Wilkinson : “ He puts together the 
first and last articles of their creed; and then supplies 
the two most important of the intervening articles.” 
-J. L.1 

10. (v. 10.) And to wait for.—The Apostle de¬ 
fines the life-aim of the converts in two particulars, 
the service of God, and the waiting for the return of 
His Son from heaven. Though we should even say 
with Olshausbn, that imurrptyetv includes faith, and 
bov\ekeiv implies love, it is only the more surprising 
that hope is raised into such explicit and emphatio 
prominence. This agrees and is connected with the 
whole eschatological tenor of our Epistles, as well as 
of the Apostle’s oral teaching at Thessalonica, and it 
contains a weighty warning for the Church (see Doc¬ 
trinal and Ethical, no. 81 Benoel says in his New 
Testament on our text: To wait for the Son of God 
Is the most appropriate mark of a true Christian. 
*Avap4vtiv only here in the New Testament; else¬ 
where we find used of the eschatological waiting 
xpoaUxoabaLy Luke xil 86; Tit. il 18; Ax«K^ x «r&ai, 
Phil fii. 20; Heb, ix. 26 [28]; 1 Cor. i. 7; Rom. 
viil 19, 23, 25; Gal v, 5 ; mpooZoxav, 2 Pel iil 
12-14. 

11. From the heavens Ac. coming, belongs to 
hvafitvuv, The plural ol obpavot , which occurs so 
often in the New Testament, but in Luther’s version 
is unhappily obliterated (so even in the address of 
the Lord’s Prayer), is to give us an impression of the 
manifold, rich lire of the super-terrestrial world 
(John xiv, 2). These heavens, which frequently 
seem to us so remote, strange, and shut, will open 
their doors, and from them the Son of God will 
come forth with the heavenly host, to the dismay of 
the world and the joy of His own. Comp. Acts 111. 

12. His Son, whom He raised from the dead. 
—The expression, Son of God, is thus used of Christ 
by Paul in his very first Epistle, though as yet with¬ 
out further specification. But it must be considered, 
in the first placd, that the expression is plainly chosen 
for the purpose of designating Christ in his inner re¬ 
lation to God mentioned immediately before, and, 
secondly, that already in connection with it even 
here is the characteristic from heaven, which holds 
good as well of His first appearing (Gal. iv. 4, 
amtorotXev, sent forth; Rom. viil 8; 1 Cor. xv. 47): 
The Son of God is of heavenly, Divine origin. To 
the heathen at Thessalonica Paul had proclaimed not 
merely the true God, but also, what was still more 
unknown to them, that this God has a Son, who has 
become our Deliverer (fivkuevos). The reeurrection 
of Jems from the dead is the mat fact by which 
He is shown to be the Son of God (Rom. L 4), and 
by which at the same time His return la rendered 
possible and certain (1 Pel [L] 8-6). Was ix r&v 
vexpmv to form an antithesis to Ac rmv obpavmvl 
Comp. Rom. x. 6, 7. 

18. Jesoa, our Deliverer.— The majestic tide, 
Son of God, is on purpose followed simply and plain* 
ly by His human proper name, Jesus. [Webster and 
Wilkinson : presenting our Lord to us as He was ro 
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vealed and known in the flesh.—J. L.] rby 
pv6fieyov: not with reference to the past 

deliverance by His death; * nor pwrlu., with refer¬ 
ence to the future deliverance at the judgment f 
(both, the latter as founded on the former, at Rom. 
v. 9, 10), but comprehensively pvbfi., our Deliverer, 
absolutely and evermore; the participle having thus 
a substantival sense (Winer, p. 816); comp. Rom. xi. 
v. 26, after Is. lix. 20 bstift. 'Pfor&u (comp. Col. i. 
13; Rom. vii. 24 ; Matt. vi. 13), stronger than orffci?, 
expresses the deliverance as a mighty fact, a strong, 
powerful extrication from the judgment, which shall 
inevitably smite all who have no part in Jesus. Thy 
f>v4fi*yoy has an explanatory relation to *1 n<rovv 
(comp. Matt l 21; Acts iv. 10-12), similar to that of 
%y ijyttpty Ac. to rby vlby airrov, [Bxngkl : Christus 
nos serael 4\vrptfoaro, redemit: semper pirrat^ eri- 
L.] 

14. From the coming wrath. —Wrath is the 
holy will of God, energetically upholding, over 
against the sinful creature, His own inviolable order 
of life and government as the highest interest of the 
world, and for that reason surrendering for righteous 
punishment the party resisting it to self-chosen de¬ 
struction. The word is used sometimes of the affec¬ 
tion in God, His punitive justice (Rom. ix. 22 ; Heb. 
iii. 11; iv. 8; Rev. vi. 16; and often in the Old 
Testament); sometimes of the effect in the world, 
thence resulting, the judicial punishment (Luke xxl 
23; Rom. ii. 6; iii. 6; comp. xiii. 4, 9 [5] ; Eph. v.' 
6; Col. iii 6 ); sometimes in such a way that both 
ideas are included (John iii* 86 ; Rom. i. 18; ii. 8; 
Eph. ii. 8; Rev. xiv. 10; xvi. 19 ; xix. 16). Here 
and in ch. ii. 16 ; v. 9 Spyi\ stands in the second sig¬ 
nification. This is shown also by the addition ^ 
tpxoplvr) (comp. Col. iii 6): the approaching, infal¬ 
libly imminent punishment; similarly i) ftlMowrabpyfi, 
Matt, iii 7 ; and then Rev. xi. 18, v $ bpyfi troth 
Salvation or the deliverance is just the being resoued 
from the judgment that overwhelms the world, Rom. 
i. 16-18 and, referring back to this, ch. v. 9-11; and 
this is the immediate sense of <rd)feiy, <rani]p } tromjpia, 
as here of pvtoftat. In 1 These, v. 9 also bpyi) and 
(ramjpla stand as mutual opposites. Because in 
Christ judgment has already passed upon the world 
(John xii. 31), therefore whosoever believeth in Him 
is no longer judged (John iii. 14-18; v. 24). 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. (V. 8.) The man who walks uprightly before 
God, God accredits also before his brethren, impart¬ 
ing to them through all that is seen of him joy, re¬ 
freshment, strength, so that they in return are able 
by their testimony to his conversion and spiritual 
walk to strengthen and encourage him, when tempt¬ 
ed thereupon from without or within. This is the 
Christian import of the ideas glory, honor, praise, 
Ac. The lofty consciousness, as it is here aroused by 
the Apostle, does not flatter self-love, but begets an 
earnest sense of obligation. To be a city on thehill, 
to which the eyes of all look, is no light responsi¬ 
bility, and brings a man under the disapline of the 
Spirit. The increase of idle talk is repressed by 
much affliction. 

2. (Vv. 9,10.) Christian truth is so rich and many- 
sided (woAvwofiuAor, Eph, iii. 10), that it may be de¬ 
livered in very various ways and from different points 

* TSee Critical Not© 9.-J. L.] 

t [G&otius, Benson, Kofpb, Pelt, and others.—J. L.] 


of view. Not only do we find in the New Testament 
a peculiar style of teaching in the case of every 
apostolic writer, but even the same Paul, it is 
evident, addressed the Thessalonians orally and in 
writing otherwise—put other truths in the fore¬ 
ground—than, for example, in the Epistles to the 
Galatians and the Romans; and yet at Thessalonica 
also there was laid the foundation of a steadfast 
Christianity, approved in trial This consideration 
likewise cannot but inspire us in the Church with a 
large-heartedness and liberality of view in regard to 
the different ways of conceiving and representing the 
truth, provided only they stand sincerely and ear¬ 
nestly on the one foundation, 1 Cor. iii 11, whether 
they be rather mystical or intellectual, churchly or 
specially biblical, practical or scientific (in the sense 
of Eph. 1 17 sq.), clinging to antiquity or looking 
towards the future. Church Confessions tolerate ana 
require by the side of them all forms of expression. 
In our hymn-books too we find Paul Gerhakdt, 
Terstekgen, ZiNZiifDORF, Gkllkrt [Topladt, Cow 
pir, the Wesleys], and others, in peace together, 
uttering one language in various dialects. 

8. (v. 10.) The earliest Epistles of Paul are dis¬ 
tinguished by their eschatological complexion. Sub¬ 
sequently he went back from eschatology to the 
doctrine of faith and justification (Galatians and Ro¬ 
mans), of Christ and the Church (rhilippians, Ephe¬ 
sians and Colofsians).* In his development of doc¬ 
trine he pursued a regressive course similar to that 
of Messianic prophecy before him, and of the 
Church after him: first, the glorious end, and after 
that, the way to the end. But neither Old Testa¬ 
ment prophecy nor apostolic teaching ever on the 
way lost sight of the end, the glorious consummation 
in the kingdom of God. Ana even in one of his 
latest Epistles (Tit il 11 sq.) Paul has a passage 
very kindred to ours: conversion here has its coun¬ 
terpart there in the (objective) appearing of Divine 
grace, whose aim is declared to be a godly life with 
denial of the heathen worldly-mindedness (=to serve 
the living and true God), while expecting the blessed 
hope and appearing of the glory of our great God 
and Saviour Jesus Christ (=to wait for His Son from 
heaven). The Church, however, has, especially 
since the days of Constantine, too much neglected to 
wait for the ooming of Christ; even the Reformation 
restored, indeed, the genuine Pauline faith, but not 
yet the full hope. Calvin finds it here worthy of 
note, that for the hope of eternal salvation Paul puts 
the expectation of Christ. For, he adds, without 
Christ we are lost and hopeless; but, where Christ 
comes forward, there shines life and prosperity. 
Very beautiful; still one perceives that he had not 
vet attained to the full apostolic consciousness of the 
importance of Christ's coming as distinct from the 
blessedness after death,f when, it is true, we are 


* [Acoording as the development of error, and the cir¬ 
cumstances of particular churches, required.—J. L.] 
t [For sufficiently obvious reasons, the general tone of the 
Reformation period on the subject of Christ’s second advent 
is not quite that of the apostolic age. Much more em¬ 
phatically, however, is this true of the times that followed* 
the Reformation. In the writings of the more eminer t 
Reformers themselves, Luthxa, Mxlanchthon, Calvin, 
Knox, &c., not a few strong and fervid utterances are found k 
to which the remark of our Author would not do justioe. 
For example, immediately preceding the above quotation 
from Calvin we find these words: “ Ergo quiequts in vita 
sanctse cursu perseverare volet, totam mentem applicet ad 
spem adventus Christi”—where there is no reference what¬ 
ever to death or the intermediate state. And similar testi¬ 
monies oould easily be multiplied (see the Homiletical 
Notes on v. 10, and my Missionary Address, on The Bops 
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even already present with the Lord. If the Refor¬ 
mation is a working back to what was originally ex¬ 
hibited for the Church in Holy Scripture, we have 
then here one of the points in which the Reformation 
of the 16th century needs to be carried yet farther. 
As we would walk in the footsteps of Prophets and 
Apostles, and in particular even of our Paul, we 
most recognize it as our task to quicken anew the 
element of hope in knowledge and practice. The 
beginnings, moreover, of such a work show them¬ 
selves latterly in almost all evangelical countries. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Y. 8. The clear pealing sound, that rings out 
from the living Church. J. M. Hahn : The awaken¬ 
ing of some souls may produce much reflection far 
and wide.— J. G. Kolb : A good man may through 
his earnestness become the light and salt of a whole 
neighborhood. (Kurter Zebeneabriss von J. G. 
Kolb, nebnt einer Samndung von Bdrachtungen, 
Stuttgart, 1859).—The report of faith a sweet savor 
of Christ (comp. 2 Cor. it 15 sq.). Chrysostom : As 
a sweet-scented ointment keeps not its fragrance 
shut up within itself, but sends it afar, so likewise 
noble men keep not their virtue shut up withip them¬ 
selves, but through their reputation are of service to 
many for their improvement. Chrybostom then 
farther makes mention of the renown acquired by 
Macedonia, of which Thessalonica was a principal 
dty, through Alexander the Great, who was not with¬ 
out reason beheld by tbe prophet [Dan. vii. 6] as a 
winged leopard, the swiftness and force being thus 
described, wherewith he scoured the whole world ; 
and so what happened in Macedonia became not less 
universally known than what occurred in Rome (the 
seat of the fourth-world empire of Daniel; see Rom. 
i 8).—The same : In such circumstances there fre¬ 
quently arises envy (there is indeed, alas, such a 
thing as spiritual envy; see GaL v. 26, Qbovovrr «»; 
Phil iL 8,4 ; 1 Cor. rii. 15 sqq.); but even this also 
your excellence has overcome, and they themselves 
are heralds of your conflicts.— Zinzendorf : When 
Jesus glorifies His time of grace now here now 
there, rejoice thou in the mercy to others returning. 
—Tbe testimony of others to our faith a comfort in 
trial.—[B enson : It was an honor to any church or 
city, to nave the gospel go out from thence to other 
places.”—J. L.] 

Y. 9. When the Lord enters the heart through 
the powerful preaching of the word, that is even the 
entrance of & king, though in humble raiment— 
Zwingli : Paul did not ride into Thessalonica with 
such pride and pomp, as Cardinals, Bishops, and 
Popish Legates are wont to display.— Rieger : The 
idols of the altar were hot to be overthrown by the 
purer knowledge of God, which many philosophers 
at that time had ; the word of the Cross must come, 
which brought the idols to an end in the heart’s af¬ 
fection, and forthwith also in the members; then too 

Os Church, before the Synod of New York, 1865). But 
fcke only this pregnant one from Bishop Latimu's Third 
tenon on the Lord's Prayer: “All those exoellent learned 
mm Thom, without doubt, God hath sent into this world in 
thsas latter days to give the world warning—all those men 
de gather out of Sacred Scripture that the lest day cannot be 
for oft. AtuI this is most certain and rare that, whensoever 
He cometh, He cometh not too timely; for all things which 
eight to come before are passed now: so that, if He come 
this night or to-morrow, He cometh not too early.'* The 
modem device, ofInterposing between us and that blessed 
tape tbe pnraiseattmes of universal hisssing, had not yet 
tea thought «£—-J* L-] 


they fell as to the service that was paid to them at 
the altar.— Calvin : The end of true conversion is 
the living God. Many renounce superstition only to 
fall into what is worse; for, losing all sense of God, 
they plunge into a worldly-minded, irrational * con¬ 
tempt ofHhe Holy One.—The same: We must first 
be converted, before we can serve God.— The bams : 
—No one is duly converted to God, but the man who 
has learned to yield himself fully to Him as a servant 
(in servUutem ).— Rieger : Conversion from idolatry 
to God was certainly in former times a great change; 
but neither is it at the present time any trifle, when 
on obedience to the truth the idols of wealth, plea¬ 
sure, fleshly ease, honor from men, seeking to save 
one’s life in this world, self-love, confidence in the 
flesh, and such like, are cast forth from the heart’s 
affection.— The same : The living and true God can 
be served only in spirit and in troth; and that re¬ 
quires a conscience purified in the blood of Jesus 
from dead works. Without fellowship with the 
Light, a man deals even with the living God as with 
a dumb idol (John iv. 28, 24 ; Heb. ix. 14; see John 
L 5-10). 

V. 10.—[On the first clause of this verse, see a 
good note by Barnes. —J. L.]—The Christian is a 
man who serves God and waits for Jesus.— Calvin : 
In the service of God, which in the corruption of our 
nature is a more than difficult matter, we are kept 
and established by the expectation of Christ; other¬ 
wise the world drags us back to itself, and we grow 
weary. Waiting for the Lord a main point 1. in the 
doctrine of Jesus and His Apostles, 2. in the life of 
faith of the Apostles and first Christians.— Rieger : 
As to what is behind, free from everything; for 
what is before, watchfal (Mark xiii. 88 sqq.; Luke 
xxi. 36).— [Alford : The especial aspect of the faith 
of the Thessalonians was hope: hope of the return of 
the Son of God from heaven: a hope, indeed, com¬ 
mon to them with all Christians in all ages, but evi¬ 
dently entertained by them as pointing to an event 
more immediate than the church has subsequently 
believed it to be. Certainly these words would give 
them an idea of the nearness of the coming of 
Christ: and perhaps the misunderstanding of them 
may have contributed to the notion which the 
Apostle corrects, 2 Thess. ii 1 sqq.—J. LT—We. 
must be in earnest with the expectation of Christ’s 
coming, if we would stand in the fulness of apostolic 
Christianity. This carries with it, 1. a Warning, a. 
against every kind of worldly happiness, and service 
of perishable things and men, especially against the 
modern absorptionm practical and theoretic material¬ 
ism, even of a refined sort; b. against the Romaniz¬ 
ing over-valuing of what we already have even in the 
Church, and against striving for the Church’s outward 
dominion and glory; c. against false ideals of a great 
future of the life of nations, to be introduced by our 
own, be it even Christian, power and activity; and 
against the so frequent intermixture, concurrent 
therewith, of the world and the kingdom of God; 2. 
Comfort, a. in regard to im|^rfections and sins in 
ourselves, in the world, in the Cburch: it has not 
yet appeared, what we shall be (1 John Hi. 2); b. in 
regard to the sufferings and afflictions, which are the 
divinely appointed way to the fixture glory, 2 Cor. 
■iv. 17 sq.; Rom. viii. 17.— Chrysostom : The sword 
in hand, the good in expectancy.— [Vaughan: A 
summary of the Christian life in all times; service , 
and expectation. The loss or disparagement of either 


*[ WeltllchgeHnnte, unvemQriflige ; Calvin: profo 
num et brvtum, profane and brutish.—J. L.] 
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has been in all times the cause of injury to the 
Church. The one, by itself^ degenerates into a dry 
routine of duty: the other, into excitement, dream¬ 
iness, and indolent sentiment The two together 
make up that life of practical piety which is the true 
end and chief glory of the Gospel Tit il'12,13.— 
J. L.] Jesus* the Deliverer from the future wrath: 
1. The wrath cometh; the world is going on to meet 
the judgment: an irrefragable matter of fact On 
one hand, Roos: When the unbelieving world looks 
out to the time after death, it sees nothing, hopes for 
nothing, fears nothing, except when conscience is 
stirred; whereas there is to be feared a fearful 
wrath of God, which at the appearing of Christ shall 
wholly burst over it, and, even before that, will make 
the condition of the soul separated from the body an 
unhappy condition. On the other hand, Rieger: 
The wrath of God, its revelation against all ungodli¬ 
ness of men, judgment on hidden sins, is already 
written deep in the consciences of all men. Under 
that wrath abide, and are even already grievously 
tormented by the fear of it in this world and the 
next, all who are not begotten again by the gospel 


unto hope. 2. In Christ is deliverance from the 
judgment. Calvin: It is an invaluable privilege that 
believers, as often as the judgment is spoken of, 
know that Christ will come for their deliverance.— 
The bams : The wrath of God is a future thing. We 
are not to measure it by our present afflictions in the 
world, as nothing is more absurd than to snatch at 
the enjoyment of transitory blessings, by way of 
forming an estimate of the grace of God. Faith Is 
the sight of the invisible, and so is not misled by 
the aspect of the present life. Whilst the ungodly 
revel in their security, and we languish in sorrow, 
let us learn to fear the vengeance of God that is hid¬ 
den from the eyes of the flesh, and rest in the calm 
pleasures of the spiritual life i 

[Vaughan : The three phrases are equally scrip¬ 
tural, (1) Christ laved) (2) Christ saves, (81 Christ 
will save . Comp. (1) Rom. viii. 24; Eph. ii 6; 2 
Tim. L 9. (2) 1 Cor. 118; xv. 2. (3) Matt. xxiv. IS; 
Mark xiil 13; Phil ii. 12; 2 Tim. il 10; Heb. ix. 
28; 1 Pet. i. 5.—J. L.] 

[There is a discourse by bishop Sherlock on w. 
9, 10.—J. L.] 


ch. n. i-i2. 


8. a. The Theesaloniona are themselves witnesses, that the Apostle's was no vain entranoe, hut one of Divine power (vr. 
1, 2). As he exercises his ministry generally, with no impurity of purpose or method, but, as one put in trust by 
God, before the eyes of God (w. 8, 4), so in Thessalonica also he appeared in no flattering or selfish spirit (vr. 5, 6), 
but with the most generous love (w. 7,8) and self-denying labor (v. 9). They themselves and God are his witnesses, 
that he had shown himself throughout unblamable towards the beliovera, whilst ho was careful about nothing else 
but, as a father, to exhort every individual to a walk worthy of God (w. 10-12;. 

1 For yourselves, brethren, know [yourselves know, brethren,] 1 our entrance 

2 in [entrance, curoSovl unto you, that it was not in vain [hath not been vain] *; but 
even after that we had suffered before and were shamefully entreated [but hav¬ 
ing before suffered, and been shamefully treated],* as ye know, at [in, ivl 
Philippi, we were bold in our God to speak unto you the gospel of Goa with 

3 [in, iv\ much contention. For our exhortation was [w], 4 not of deceit [delusion] * 

4 nor [yet] * of uncleanness, nor T in guile; but as [according as, #ca$ms]swe were 
allowed of God [have been approved by God] * to be put in trust with the gospel, 
even so [so, ovrw ] we speak; not as pleasing men, but God,* which trietn [who 

5 proveth] 14 our hearts. For neither at any time used we words of flattery, as ye 

0 Enow; nor a cloak of covetousness, God is witness; nor of men sought we 

[sought we of men] 11 glory, neither of [from, <hr 6] you, nor yet of [nor from, ovr< 
cbrol others, when we might have been burdensome [or : have used authority], 

7 as the apostles of Christ [Christ’s apostles, Xpurrov JirooroXoi]; but we were [were 
found] 14 gentle 14 among you [in the midst of you, & pfoy v/imv], even as a nurse 

8 cherishetn her children [as a nurse would cherish her own children ]; n so [,] *• 
being affectionately desirous” of you, we were willing to have imparted [to impart] 
unto you not the gospel of God only [not only the gospel of God], 14 but also our 

9 own souls, because ye were [became] 14 dear unto us. For ye remember, brethren, 
our labor [toil, kottov] and travail: for laboring [working] 44 night and day, because 
we would not be chargeable [that we might not be burdensome, npos to fLrj 

10 bnfiafnjirat] to any of you, we preached unto you the gospel of God. Ye are 
witnesses, and God also [and God], how hoUly and justly [righteously, Saccums] 
and unblameably we behaved ourselves among you that Delieve [to, or for you. 

11 who believed]; 41 as [even as, #ca$<Mrcp] ye know now we exhorted, and comforted 
[encouraged], and charged [adjured] 44 [you, vfi as] every one of y<*u, as a father 

his own cnii" 


12 doth his children [as a father hi 


bildren], 41 that ye would walk [should 
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walk ] 11 worthy [in a manner worthy, ££uik] of God, who hath called [calleth] * 
yon unto [into, c&] His [His own, Lavrov] kingdom and glory. 


>7. 1. —[The Greek order, retained by most of the old English versions.—J. L.] 

* V. I.— y4yov*v ; German: mid gmxmm M, The reference is not to the results (Robinson and many others : 
fruttlem, vtelien fto, as in ch. ill. 5, tk k*v6v). but, like the rest of this section, to the character of the Apostle*! 
ministry. This is one of the cases in which Wiclif and Rheims are kept right by the Vulgate.—J. LJ 

» V. 2.-mi before vpovoMmc must be erased. [All the late critical editions omit it, on overwhelming evidence, 
including Sin.—J. I*.] 

* V. S.—[AaAovfMv of v. 4 shows that in this sentence the writer characterises his ordinary preaching, and not particu¬ 
larly that at Thesealonioa.—J. L.1 

a V. 3.—fvAlmp, error, as it is here rendered by many, and always elsewhere In our Common Version, except at 
S Them. n. 11, dilution. Auberlen, after De Wetto, LQnemann, Koch : Jrrtoa/tn. —J. L.] 

a V. 3.—[See EUioott's note, p. 149 sq., on “ the appropriate rendering in the different cases of continued negation.” 
—J. LJ 

T V. 8.—Instead of ovrt, A. B. C. D. F. G. [Sin.] and some minuscules have here also oMc, which Lachmann, De 
Wette, LOnemann [Hahn, Winer, Olshausen, Koch, Wordsworth, Alford's last edition, Ellioott, who admits, however, 
that toe reading is very doubtful.—J. L.] prefer; comp. Winer, p. 437. Yet the correspondent ovftc may be also a cor¬ 
rection, and accordingly Tischendorf has in the seventh edition gone back to ovre. 

■ V. 4.—[kfoc m aowfo vvfe rev Gcov. For the rendering of the verb, comp. Bom. it. 18 ; 1 Cor. xvi. 3; Phil. i. 10. 
The ten m also should be allowed its full force as s perfect.—J. L.] 

* V. 4.—[The ry before 9<y is bracketed by Lachmann, and cancelled by Tischendorf, Alford, Ellioott, after B. C. D. 1 
3hi , Ac.—J*. LJ 

>• V. 4.—[vy fonf^(om, a repetition of the previous verb, in a modified sense; comp. E. V. at ch. v. ZL, and often 
elsewhere. In v. 5 jcoAojccum Is in Sin. Ko\axlaue.—J. L.] 

11 V. O.—ovrt fyrovrret q avUptiwmr 66£av. The Greek order is here followed by nearly all versions, English and 
forewn.—J. LJ 

l * V. C.—[This marginal rendering of E. V. is substantially that adopted by the majority of Interpreters from Ambro- 
aiaster to Alford, Ellioott, and Auberlen : ww rtn Anm&m qeben. Ellioott quotes Chrysostom as decidedly in favor 
of the same interpretation, whereas Chrysostom expressly includes the other reference also (preferred by many from 
Theodoret to Weoster and Wilkinson): ivravOa 6k k« 1 wtpl xpifuirwr rfc, dvrsfMvo* iv /fctpci tiro* ktA. Others 
in like manner allow either interpretation, or oombine the two. See Ilevirton.—J. L.1 
la v. 7.—[«AA* (B. Sin. aAAd) iywpqpc*. See ch. i. S, Critical Note 6.—J. LJ 

w V. 7.—Lachmann's rjmto « [ri( vim], childlike, which arose from drawing over the v from the preceding word, and 
“ troyinjj the unity of the figure, must be rejected. [It has, however, very considerable support from manuscripts 


r and Wilkinson; “ m a nurse (any nurse) would.”—Laehmann, 

_ _ . dec., but not Sin. 1 Many, including Auberlen, have a oolon or 

a period after iv pAry v/ivr. and attach this clause as protasis to what follows in v. 8. Erasmus, Lachmann, Tiachen- 
dart, Alford, Wordsworth, Ellioott, place a comma before and after it. Ellioott regarding the clause “ both as an illustra¬ 
tion of the preceding words, and as the protasis to the following.” But this divided duty is somewhat distracting. The 
simile of the nursing mother no doubt suggests what is said in v. 8, but can scarcely be a grammatical protasis to it^cmd 
vet maintain a structural connection with what precedes. On the whole, I prefer the arrangement of our English Ver¬ 
sion, amd would clow v, 7 with at least a semicolon.—J. L.1 
': V. W - f oitt-uk qmaliBca tiAosg vm -'** not L.1 

V. 8—Instead of tho t on reading now is V s cpdfisvei [all the undals, and many cursives.—J. L] 

” V. B*—[The Greek order, followed by Widif and Rheims, and later versions generally.—J. L.J 
5 J V. tho reading of recent critical editions, is sustained by abundant uncial authority, including Sin. 

The v««pfri may have boon an accommodation to the supposed present time of rMoKovprr.—J. L.1 

** V. ti.—yds after wvkuh should be c&ncelled [as it now is in nearly all critical editions. It is wanting 
tn A- B. G* Bln.—J, LJ. 

; , y J O .—rck wiartvoiwi*' partViplo of the imperfect, not, as English Version, Ellioott, Ac., of the present, 
'jrrnuii i iUn &i*tubenden ; Jind t iradarly many others, from the Syriac to Llinemann. Comp. ch. i. 7.—For tho 

Hair-art 'f tb* .J itjvv, T. t. N< t. ■ .1 . L.1 

V. 1 1,— muit have the same relation to v. 18 as the other two participles between which it 

itiSik—J. I*f 

»T. IL—Tm reading popTvpmVfvoi is adeed better attested than -dpepoi [this, which was doubtful before, con no 
loogar b* allowed, new that -cuo-lu is nu»' nined by Bin.—J. L.], and was therefore at first favored by Lachmann and Tis- 
tiiciii. rf. But bj the Latter. w ilk I>o Won* Lunemann [Beugel, Schott, Bloomfield, Alford, Elliooti], Ac., it has again 
been abandoned with reason, since- jtaprvpi iirtai is only used passively [some reading poprvpdpcKot also at Acts xxvi. 23.— 
J. L.]* and the mistake might easily occur in copying, from the similarity in sound to wapa^vOmifitvou [Latin versions 
uec ohi<*ior; Gorman vi-ttione, hw&ran or bemeugm; Rhemish and Conybeare, to adjure; Alford, to 
(5^* j r*, AC. J. Lj 

« V. il*—[ic vorim r Uva covreu. In Greek the verse is arranged thus: “ Even as ye know how every one of yon, 
mu a father his own children, we exhorted you, and encouraged, ana adjured.” All the accusatives are dependent on the 
mrtiri plts, and therefore Elliootfs translation : “ Even as ye know how in regard of every one of yon toe did so, os a 
father toward his own children, exhorting you and encouraging yon, and charging you,” is wanting in his usual exact- 

M V. 13.—(For wtpiwa-rif&ai of the teoetue reeeptui, Sohols, Lachmann, Tischendorf, Alford, Wordsworth, Ellioott, read 
t y awm r, on large authority of manuscripts uncial (Including Sin.) and cursive.—J. L.] 

*• V. 11— [oaAovrrot. A. and Sin., with a few cursive manuscripts, read «oA4oavrot.—J. L.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITIOAL. 

1. (V. 1.) For yourselves know.—For the 
eoafirmntion and clearer elucidation (ydp) of the 
statement of the foreign brethren regarding his en¬ 
trance at Thenalonica (ch. i 9), the Apostle now ap¬ 
peals at length, as he had done cursorily at ch. i. 5, 
to the recollection of the Thessalonians themselves 
on the subject. Hence the same expressions, 
disitii w pbs byuH j. We might call ch. it 1—12 an ex¬ 
planation of the tuotcur, ch. L 9, just as the w »s 
duwrp^fcrrs is then carried out in ch. ii. 18—16. The 
third testimony, that of the Thessalonians themselves, 


serves to establish the second, that of the strangers, 
just as the latter serves to establish the first (comp, 
on ch. L 8, Note 1). Thatch, ii. 1 begins with the same 
aJtnoX ydp as ch. L 9 is, of course, accidental; our 
airroi does not stand opposed to that atml as such 
(that, indeed, has quite another reference, to i^iar of 
v. 8), but to strangers generally, as in the sequel «ral 
of v. 18 corresponds to it—The details that 
follow are, in fact, intelligible only on the sup¬ 
position, that the Apostle has to confute certain 
aspersions on his person and ministry. Merely to 
strengthen the Thessalonians (Calvin, Lunemann, 
and most), he would not expatiate so much at large 
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on the excellencies of his service amongst them, 
least of all with such solemn protestations (w. 5, 10) 
and such frequent appeals to the recollection of the 
readers (vr. 2, 5, 9, 10, 11); but he enters on boast¬ 
ing for the some reason as in 2 Cor. x.-xiil, be¬ 
cause he must defend himself. Only it is not here in 
Thessalonica any factious doings that he has to con¬ 
tend with, but simply the insinuations whereby the 
unbelieving Thessalonians sought again to withdraw 
from the gospel their believing kindred and neigh¬ 
bors. In what these insinuations consisted we learn 
from the negative clauses, vv. 1, 8, 6 sq.. The very 
fact that nearly our entire section proceeds in clauses 
with ovk and £\\d (w. 1-2, 8-4, 6-9) shows, that 
Paul (through Timothy) had been informed of false 
assertions in regard to nis operations—falsehoods, to 
which it was necessary for him to oppose the truth* 
Already Rieger has remarked on v. 8 : A denial of 
this kind from the Apostle indicates, that such im¬ 
putations had been cast on him and his preaching. 
And says Boos more precisely: When the Theasa- 
lonian converts reflected on the change that had 
taken place with them, it might possibly occur to 
them that an unknown man, of the name of Paul, 
had come to them over the sea with certain com¬ 
panions, had preached of one Jesus whom he called 
Christ, and of whom they had previously heard 
nothing, and had exhorted them to believe in Him, 
and serve Him as their Lord. So now we are Chris¬ 
tians, they may have thought, whereas fonqerly we 
were Gentiles or Jews. But, in making this change, 
have we done right? Is the name, the faith, the 
hope of Christians not a thing of vanity? Are we 
not suffering for it to no purpose ? Has not Paul de¬ 
ceived us ? Is it not some falsehood that he has talked 
to us? And, besides, our countrymen hold his 
teaching to be a fable. These thoughts are now 
met by Paul in ch. ii. 1-10. 

2. Our entrance unto you, that It hath not 
been vain. —Tills is the first of the imputations. 
icsrfl, comp. 1 Cor. xv. 14, = empty, idle, without 
power or substance, unreal; (Ecumenius : /a&ot xal 
hvjpot ; Calvin : vana ostentatio ; comp. ch. i. 6, obtc 
iv \ 6 yy fittror, and the antithesis there, as here in v. 2. 
Not, therefore, = in vain, fruitless (Luther, Flatt, 
Ac.), nor yet at once powerless and fruitless (Ds 
Wette, [Jowett]), nor again = deceitful, fauax 
(Grotius). The yiyovtv, as distinguished from the 
simple Ijv or even iyivtro^ expresses the secure con¬ 
sciousness of an accomplished, unassailable fact. In 
the original the subject of the dependent clause is by 
a Greek idiom attracted as object into the principal 
clause.* 

8. (V. 2.) But having before suffered, Ac.— 
The cause of an idle babbler is one for which he 
does not submit to suffering, and still less, when he 
has just with difficulty surmounted one trial, does he 
again joyfully appear for the same cause, especially 
in a new conflict. A deep earnestness in suffering, 
and yet, along with that, an unwearied alacrity and 
fidelity in his calling, showed Paul to be a man 
whose appearance the Thessalonians needed only to 
recall (ica&&s oftorc), in order to perceive the vanity 
of the suspicions alleged against him. Of what sort 
these were, may be inferred from Acts xvii. 6, 7: 
ringleaders, flatterers of the people, ambitious per¬ 
sons who sought their own advantage.—On the 
sufferings which the Apostle, immediately before 
[rpova^.) his arrival in Thessalonica, had endured 

* [And to In our English Version; whereas the German 
thus: Ye know that our entrance hath, J. LJ 


at Philippi, see Acts xvi. 12 sqq. Paul adds 6 p *• 
<r fr 4 v r « s, insultingly treated (comp. Matt. xxii. 6 ; 
Luke xviii. 22), not so much because apowdax w like 
rdaxeiv is a vox media ^Lunemann), but because 
with his strong sense of right he had peculiariy felt 
the treatment received by him at Philippi to be 
arbitrary and unjust; see Acts xvi. 87. To such 
slight features even extends the harmony between 
the Acts and our Epistles. 

4. We were bold In our God &c.— wap- 
faffidfabaty once again in Paul’s writings, Eph. vi. 
20 . and in like manner of the preaching of the gos¬ 
pel ; frequently in the Acts, and indeed, except ch. 
xviii 26, only of Paul from his conversion onwards, 
chh. ix. 27, 28; xiii. 46; xiv. 8; xix. 8; xxvL 26. 
Freedom and boldness in testimony was therefore a 
prominent characteristic of this Apostle. Olshausen : 
vaffaata is the outward expression of wAripoQopia 
(ch. i. 5). Moreover, *afifa<rtd(e<r&ai is not here = 
to speak or preach fredy, so that AoAij<rcu should be 
an explanatory infinitive resolvable by: so that (Dr 
Wette, Koch, [Ellicott : mm to speak] ), or an in¬ 
finitive of the purpose: in order that (Schott); but, 
as in Acts iii. 46 [?] and xxvi. 26, = to act with free¬ 
dom and alacrity , and \a\r}acu is simply an Infinitive 
of the object (LCnemann), as in v. 4 narsv&rjvtu. [And 
so Alford, who translates: We were confident. El¬ 
licott, on the other hand, comparing Eph. vi. 20 
and Acts xxvi. 26, agrees with Dx Wette in think¬ 
ing that “ the idea of bold speech, even though 
reiterated in haAfjaat, can scarcely be excluded.”— 
J. L.1 We had, says Paul, this wafifaala, not in 
ourselves, especially after such experiences, but 
In our God (in whom, as in our spiritual life-ele¬ 
ment, we live and labor; see ch. i. 1, Doctrinal and 
Ethical, 1). Not merely was it no idle babbler with 
whom the Thessalonians had to do; it was not, 
speaking generally, any mere man, but God; and 
this God Paul dares to call his God, because God 
visibly owned him, and the Thessalonians perceived 
in their conscience (2 Cor. iv. 2 ; v. 11) that in the 
power of God Paul spoke and acted. Therefore also 
be purposely adds: the gospel of God; he had not 
brought to them any empty talk, nor any kind of 
man’s word whatsoever (see v. 18), but the glad 
tidings which God Himself will have proclaimed in 
the world. Comp, on rh cbayytKiov rod &*ov Exeg. 
Note 4 to ch. i. 8, 6 XAyos rod tevpiov . Why Paul 
does not say: in Christ, the gospel of Christ, but in 
Ood, of Qod, see Doctr. and Etn., 8. 

6. In muoh contention.—As Paul had testified 
of the Thessalonians, ch. L 6, that they received tiie 
word in much affliction with joy of the Holy Ghost, 
so here he can testify of himself that in much con¬ 
tention, with joy in God, he had published the same. 
% Aythv, not outward and inward contention ([Chry¬ 
sostom, Bishop Hall], Olshausen, [JowettI), but 
the contention of outward suffering only, PhuL L 80 
(De Wette, and most ).* 

6. (V. 8.) for our exhortation is Ac.—The 
verb to be supplied in v. 8 is not but, as AoAov- 
fity of v. 4 shows, loriv. Paul confirms (7 dp) the 
statement as to his entrance at Thessalonica by a 

* [Including LtasMAV*, Alford, Ellicott, Vauohxjc. 
Yet, since there seems to have been no violent resistance to 
the nreaehers at Thessalonica, prior to the sudden outbreak 
which led to their immediate departure from the city (Acte 
xr ii. 6-10), it Is not well thus to restrict the reference. Comp. 
Paul*suae of the word at CoL it. 1; 1 Tim. vi. 12: 2 Tim. 
iv. 7. Feitsschx and many (LCxxmxkx says, most) under- 
I stand the word here of the Apostle's cares and sorrows. 

I Why not take in both the inward experience, and the out* 
ward?— J. L.] 
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statement de * Mo perpetuoqve more euo (Bengel). Critical Note 7]). In the antithesis likewise, v. 4, 

But since this general witness to himself might again bcabapota and 86\ot are taken together in tho sen 
also be called in question, people at Thessalonica tenoe with otrcos, since lur&pdwott apioKovres answers 
knowing nothing from their own observation of his to Mhos and rj 8oKtnd(om shs tcapltias to 
ministry elsewhere, it was necessary for him to iun&apcla. So in the confirmatory verses 5 and 6 
establish this point likewise by again enlarging, ▼. 6 the hiyos KohoKetas answers to 86\os y the srpdfcuns 
sqq n on the spirit and method of his labors in wKeore^ias and (irrovrres If kv&p&itmv 84£m to 4uea- 
Theas&Umica. Similarly Jesus : If ye believe not roe, &o pala. The proof of v. 1, in particular, that is given 
my witness of myself, at least believe my works that in v. 3, lies in ovk 4k wAxfvijr, answering to jcci rti of 
are done amongst you (John x. 88; xiv. 11). v. 1; but the confirmatory sentence, just like ch. i. 

7. Our exhortation [German: Predigt , = 8. goes beyond that which it confines, since with 
preaching, discourse]. Very well LtTNiMANN: irapd- ob84 the Apostle adds new considerations, which are 
ataprts is a coiling to, address ; and, according to the then again themselves confirmed and carried fur- 
different relations to which this address is applied, ther in v. 5 sqq. This view is supplementary to 
the word undergoes modifications of its meaning. Note 6. 

In the case of sufferers it is consolation; directed 9. (V. 4.) Aooording as —so. —Ko&fc, con- 
toward a moral or intellectual need, it is exhortation formably to the fact that; offrwr, according to that 
and encouragement Now, since even the first very rule: agreeably to the grace conferred and obli- 
evangelical proclamation consists in exhortation and gation laid upon us (Lunemann). 
encouragement, to wit, in the summons to renounce 10. Ap p roved — Aoitifidfciv means, first, to try, 
ain and lay hold of the offered salvation (comp. 2 test, scrutinize; so at the close of our verse, and 
Cor. v. 20), napdtcX. might also be used generally of commonly in the New Testament, e.a. <jh. v. 21; 1 Tim. 
the preaching of the gospel; whether objectively of iii. 10, and often; and then also of the result of the 
the contents of the discourse, or subjectively of the trial: to regard as tried, fit, worthy, and to choose 
preadiing itself. So here; seev. 4. Bengel: to- accordingly for a position (1 Cor. xvi. 3); hence in the 
tan prwconium evangelicum [pamionum duleeiim next place generally, to value, prize.* So here, and 
tmctian, as Bengel adds.—J. L.J; Olshauskn : the similarly Rom. i. 28. Paul does not in this mean to 
work generally of Christian teaching. Paul uses assume any worthiness of his own, as the Greek 
this expression and not shayy4\iow (ch. L 6% A<fryo», interpreters (Chrysostom, Theophylact, (Ecumkn- 
riforypa (1 Cor. ii. 4), or such like terms, because i us) from their dogmatic standpoint characteristically 
here die question is about the preaching, not in so explain. Rather nis aim is just this, to exalt his 
fir as it is a proclamation, but os it wins and trans- authority as from God (similarly 1 Tim. i. 12). He ' 
forms the hearers.* would have it understood that, so far is he from 

8. Not of delation, nor yet of anoleannett, preaching human heresy, or considering himself out 
nor in guile.— 4k marks the source from which the of his own fancy called to be a preacher (4k wa drrjs f 
preaching proceeds; 4r, the way and manner in v. 3), it is rather God Himself who, according to His 
which it is performed. The Apostle names two gracious purpose (Grotius, Pelt, LDnemann, and even 
sources, one on the side of knowledge and doctrine, Theodoret [Alford : free choice ]) has vouchsafed to 
rxdrs, and one on the side of disposition, iucaAopola. him the distinction of being entrusted with the glad, 

He first repels the reproach, as if the Christian faith heavenly message to the world. So in the apodosis 
preached by him were a superstition, a chimera, with ofirwr the main emphasis lies on in oppo- 
rnd he himself an enthusiast or a babbler, like the sition to hvbp4*ois. Comp. y. 2 and note 4; observe 
sorcer e r s or magicians (Chrtsost.). Opposed to this also the impressive sonorousness of tho expres- 
is the fact, v. 4, that he had been entrusted with the sion. The perfect ftefto*. marks what has bap- 
gospel God With an ov84 —a stronger disjunctive pened once for all, the security of it as a 
than «fr< (84 and like our nor yet , stronger matter of fact. At the dose of the verse Paul 
than nor (comp. Winer, p. 432)—Paul passes to the purposely uses the same word once again; he knows 
second point. ’Axodopofa, impurity, commonly in himself to be the object of a continuous Divine 
the sense of unchastity (Rom. i. 24; 2 Cor. xii. 21; ftoxyuffw There 8ok. is, to try, to examine; yet 
GaL ▼. 19; CoL iii. 5), but also moral filth and on- perhaps not without an accompanying intintation of 
cleanness generally (Rom. vi 19); here either an favorable judgment. In the translation we have 
impure mind, fool motives in general, or perhaps it sought to indicate this, as well as the identity of the 
answers better to our sordid [schmutpig], specially= verbs, f TUirrtv&rjrai, infinitive of the object, deno- 
eoostousness, selfishness (comp. ch. iv. 7; Eph. iv. ting that which was vouchsafed to Paul. So Rom. i. 28. 

19; ▼. 8). Bengel : iucab. est vhi fructus camie On Paul’s frequent construction of vurrsfao&ai, see 
musritur, cf. Phil. L 16, ot>% ayv&s. — 84\os, craft, Winer, p. 206. That Paul, moreover, here includes 
fraud, all kinds of dishonest tricks for cheating and Silvanus and Timothy is obvious from the plurals 
ensnaring. # It adds to the impure design the impure Kap8tas and ^vx&, v. 8, as Lunbmann properly 
means for its accomplishment, and so lies in like remarks against De Wette, who appeals to v. 7 [6J, 
manner on the practical side. Whilst, therefore, for hvbrroXoi ; but see Note 16. Of course, however, 
the reading ov84 there may be alleged the difference Paul speaks primarily and chiefly of himself.J 

of the prepositions, yet on internal grounds otfre is 11. (V. 4.) Not as pleasing men.—'fl* before 
perfectly justifiable (comp. Winer, p. 486 sq. [and the participle gives it a subjective character, that of 

the conception and intention: We speak not with 

MEluoott: rmpUXitcrvf is ««perhaps distinguishable ” 

Star Mcyi and MwA/o, “ as directed more to the feel- * [Elucott states the gradation thus : (a) to put to the 
tap than the understanding.” Jowrrr: 41 The two senses test; (b) to choose after testing; (c) to approve of what is 
exhortation and consolation, so easily passing so tested. This might perhaps be Improved by transposing 
tab om mother (compare ▼. 11), are suggestive of the exter- (b) and (c).—J. L-] „ 

ml stale of the early Church, sorrowing »mU the evils of t [German : von Oott werth geachUt—der unsere Herten 
the world, and needing as its first lesson to be oomforted; wrihel (jrritfet). —J. L.] 

sad mot leas suggestive of the first lesson of the Gospel to $ [Ana, at most, ho for them, not they of themselves 
it individual soul, of peace in believing.’'—J. L.) —-J. 1.] 
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the thought of pleasing men, and so winning them 
with guile (ip v. 8 ), but to please God who 
scarcheth our hearts, and so knows and judges even 
impure designs (l| faa&apoias, v. 8 ). Comp. GaL 
L 10.— [Alford : “ dplovrorrst, in the strict sense of 
the present tense: going about to pleaee, striving to 
fde J. L.] 

12 . (V. 0 .) For wo« —On the logical relation, 
expressed by yfa, of v. 5 sqq. to what precedes, see 
Notes 6 and 8 (at the end). 

18. Used we words of flattery Ac— rlyrc- 
<r&ai ip, of things ch. i. 0 , here of persons (oomp. 1 
Tim. iv. 10 )=vertari m re, to engage in any matter, be 
occupied therein. The flattering words thus answer 
to fa&pdwois bpioKopres, v. 4 (Calvin: Whoever 
will please men, must basely flatter), and to Wx os, v. 

8 (Chrysostom : We flattered not, as deceivers, who 
desire merely to draw people to themselves, and 
rule them). For the fact that he had not flattered 
them, Paul appeals to the recollection of his readers 
themselves: os ye know ; but for what follows, that he 
had had no selfish alms, he can only appeal to God, 
who knoweth the heart: Ood it witnettf Comp. 
Rom. 1. 9; Phfl. L 8 . This appeal answers to 

ry boKtfidfinm rits Kapbias h/t&p (v. 4), as the repel¬ 
ling of the insinuation, that his mind had been set 
on earthly good and human glory (v. 6 ), aflswers to 
bpiauttp, v. 4, and obit If iucaSmpotas, v. 8 . 
nxcorcffa corresponds to bitah/apaia, asinch.iv. 0 , 
7; Eph. iv. 19; v. 8 . flpAfimts (from wpoqxdtm, 
not vpbfti/u), properly, what appeart; hence the 
pretext, behind which one hides his real thought, an 
excuse; so here parallel with hAyos: My speech 
was neither a word of flattery, nor a fair pretext, a 
plausible form for covetous ends. 

14. (V. 0 .) Nor sought we glory. —Zirrovms 
likewise is dependent on iyirffinifivp, and parallel 
to ip X4yy icoX., ip vpoqdtrti xAcereffrf. Such a 
change of structure is truly Pauline (comp. Rom. xiL 

9 sqq,). As to the thought, there is a dose connec¬ 
tion with the latter point, as of ambition with ava¬ 
rice. On If by&pdnrup 84for, comp. John v. 41, 44. 

10. Neither from you, nor from others.— 
In w. 0 , 0 there are, first, three mutually cofirdinate 
o 0 rc, then two subordinate to the clause of the last 
of these three, since o0t« b$* bpSrp Ac. distributes 
the If br&p<fa»p. *Kw6, essentially = !*, brings to 
view the special source as distinct from the general.* 
From other*, with whom we might perhaps have 
sought honor for ourselves through your conversion 
(comp. ch. i. 8 , 9). Erroneously Bkngxl : Qui not 
admirati etteni, d not tuperbiut tradattemut. 

10. (V. 7 [0].)f Wnen we might have used 
authority [or, been burdensome] as Christ’s 
Apostles. —-The participle bvpdptpot is subordinated 
to (rrrovrrts, and is resolvable by although *E p fidptt 
that : to be of weight, to appear important, dignified, 
to attume consequence. Against the connection, Theo- 
porkt, Ewald, and others: to be burdensome = 
imfiaptip, v. 9.£ *Aw6oro\ot, so far as it refers also 

* [So LCvkmaxx, and similarly Alford (Ik, the abstract 
around; bw6, the oonoreto objecta distinction on which he 
insists against Bluoott, who pronounces it “ artificial and 
precarious.'*) That of Schott, assented to by Olshausrx 
and Bloomfield, that Ik marks the immediate source, bw6 
the mediate, is rejected by LCmshahn as here impossible. 
But, even if (he two prepositions must be regarded in this 
place as synonymous, it is desirable that the translation 
should indicate the change. Webster and Wilkirsox : 
“ derived from men, whether tendered on your part or on 
the part of others.”—J. L.] 

t [The latter half of v. 0 in our English Tendon is in 
Luther's Bible attached to v. 7.—J. L.) 

t [Macexiqkt adopts the rendering of the English mar- 


to SflvanuB mud Timothy (see Note 10, at the end), 
is used in the wider sense, as in Acts xiv. 4, 14 of 
Paul and Barnabas. But perhaps the old rule holds 
here: A potion ft denominettio. As Christ's 
Apostles, as messengers and envoys (ambassadors) of 
the Anointed King of the whole world, solemnly ap¬ 
pointed by God (Acts xvil 8, 7), they might have 
stepped forth with dignity. IHcit Paulut te odea 
abfuitte ab inani pompa, a jaetantia, a fattu, ut 
legidmo etiam Jure tuo cetterit, quod ad vmaicandam 
autoritatem pertinet (Calvin). 

* 17. (V. 7.) But we were found gentle In the 
midst of you. —’EyfHVo answers to the lycH^fr. 
of v. 0. ■'Hvtoi (from fra, throp, whence then 
rfprtos, infant) properly, affable, mild, kind, faring 
(comp. 2 Tim. ii. 24). auavistimum vocabvhem, do 
parentibut prcecipue et de medicit did tolitum 
(Bengkl). [*Er p loy bpSep, in the midst of you, sur¬ 
rounded by you, as a teacher by his pupils, a mother 
by her children, a hen by her chickens (Bknoel). 
It marks the centre of a group or society, drawing 
all eyes to itself (comp. Acts i. 10; Luke ii. 46; 
Matt xviii 2): So that ye have all seen and ex¬ 
perienced it (Koch). Riggknbach].* Even this loving 
demeanor of the Apostle might be Interpreted as 
flattery (v. 0), and so Paul confutes this reproach 
by showing it to be a perversion of his virtue into a 
fruit Then by the fuller description, is fa Ac., of 
this his tender and devoted love, he at the same time 
confutes the other reproach (w. 0, 6) of his having 
been selfish or ambitious. 

18. As a nurse would cherish her own 
children. —Before &s there should be a point with 
the force of our colon,! so that &s answers to offrws 
of v. 8. The sentence after At is an explanation at¬ 
tached to what precedes by asyndeton, as in ch. i. 8; 
ii. 9, yet so that here also again the explanatory 
sentence contains at the same time an advance, an 
enlargement of the thought TpofAs, nourisher, she 
who suckles; here not a nurse, but the mother her¬ 
self, as appears from rb tavrfjs riiepa, in which 
moreover, especially with this arrangement of the 
words (comp. v. 8 ; otherwise v. 11), there exists the 
climactic intimation, her own children (see Alex. 
Buttmann, Orammatik det neutettamentltchen JSprtb 
chgebraucht, 1809, p. 97). With Stieb, we have also 
expressed both in the version. \ The figure of the 
mother (comp. GaL iv. 19; Is. lxvi. 18; xlix. 10) is 
still tenderer than that of the father (v. 11), but is 
here chosen especially for this reason, because truly 
a nursing mother with her child seeks not profit or 
honor, but is wholly bent on bestowing (not receiv¬ 
ing) love. Bdhwttp likewise is a tender expression; 
properly to warm, then, like fovere, to foster and 
cherish (Eph. v. 29; comp. Deut xxil 6, LXX). 


gin, hut understands the Apoetle to speak of his right to 
exact both obedienoe and maintenance. Perhaps, however, 
the other phrase, to be burdensome, no leas admits of 
either reference, and it has the advantage of preserving*- 
samewhat too strongly, indeed—the verbal affinity between 
w. 0 and 9. Oomp. Critical Note 12.—J. L.J 

# [Alford ana Ellicott find in lr p4oy bp&r * a hint 
at the abeenoe of all assumption of authority, 4 as one of 
yourselves,' *' and cite Chrysostom, (Uoumxxxus, and 
Zaxchtus to the same effect.—J. LJ 
t [But see Critical Note 15.-J. Z. 1 
I {wit elne sdugende Mutter ihre etoenen Kinder pfieget. 
It is obvious, however, that the maternal relation is indicated 
solely by the Jovrik Wkvo, and is not at all n ecessari ly im¬ 
plied in rpo+fr. Auqustikb, Serm. de Pt. lxxii. 24 (trail. 
2S): 14 Apostolus vero, germano et pio carit&tis aflbotu, et 
nutrids personam suscepit, dicendo, fovet; et matris, ad- 
dendo, filios suos. Sunt enim nutrioee fbventes quidem, eed 
non filios suos: item sunt mstres nutricibus aantes, non 
foventes filios suos.”—J. L.] 
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19. (V. 8 .) So, being affeotionately desirous 
of yon, we were willing. — -Opetpdpewoi, supported 
here by the beet manuscripts, occurs in the New Tes¬ 
tament only here, and but seldom elsewhere, in the 
LXX, Ac. ; in meaning it is = Ipelpeobai (Recepta), 
and, like this, probably an enlarged form of pelpe- 

which should perhaps be distinguished from 
the ordinary peipee&eu (see Passow), and is used by 
Xieander in the sense of the common lpefpeodut(comp. 
Wunca, p. 92) = ardently to long after any one, to 
lome tenderly.*—FldoKovper is the unperfect with¬ 
out augment, as frequently; Winer, p. 66 : we were 
piemen, were c h e erfu lly ready , took delight therein 
(comp. 2 Cor. v. 8 ; Rom. zr. 26). In tv. 7 and 8 
one feds in word and figure the tender heartiness 
and sweet breath of a first, fresh love, such as be¬ 
comes the finding of the apostolical Episdes. 

20 . To impart unto you Ac .—Mtrdbovrai 
stands emphatically forward, in order to mark the 
lore as one altogether giving, imparting. The two 
objects of pera&ovrat are joined to one another ascen- 
svely by not only — fad also , so that the second is 
held up as the one of greater importance for the con¬ 
nection {rovro pel(or hcelvov, Chrysostom). 'Eavrfiv, 
moreover, is opposed to rov frsoS, and tne Apostle 
means to say: We were willing not only to ftilfil our 
official service, entrusted to us by God, in delivering 
to yon His gospel, but there was formed also a per¬ 
sonal relation of the most devoted love, in conse¬ 
quence of which we were ready to sacrifice to you 
our own life.f [Webster and Wilkinson: ** ‘not 
only that which you could share without lodl to me, 
but that which I must lose in giving; * or, *not only 
that which I held in trust for others, had in charge 
to give, but that which was most my own.’ J. L.] 
The latter point was here the main thing, over 
against the imputations of .covetousness and ambi¬ 
tion. The comparison with the mother has reference 
to this personal love, which is therefore still made 
specially prominent in the additional clause with 
Kort (stronger and more distinctive than 8 r<), which 
assigns the motive. How far now Paul with his atten¬ 
dants willingly gave up his own life to the Thessa- 
lonians, he shows himself by an example in v. 9, which 
is joined to what precedes, by ydp, and is therefore 
Oh&strmtive of it At the risk of health and life, he 
performed along with his preaching strenuous 
manual labor day and night, that he might be 
burdensome to no one, just as a mother day and 
night with much labor and self-sacrifice cherishes 
her little child. Add to this, that the Apostle—and 
It is of himself that be speaks at least primarily— 
was probably of a weak and sickly constitution (2 
Cor. x. 10 ; zii. 5 sqq.), and we shall the better under¬ 
stand bow much there was here of a pero&ovuae rV 

UeraBourat is indeed zeugmatic, since out 
of it only the simple ftouroi must be supplied to rhs 
fvxtf (comp. Matt xx. 28); but such constructions 
are frequent enough (see Winer, p. 648). On lavrHr= 


• jElucott prefers to regard peipoitat as an apocopated, 
and ipmfiotM* as a late and perhans strengthened, form of 
ipajaMi To the derivation from petpopot, Woane- 
vosn objects the aspirated I, and he adheres strongly to 
Tnaon ruefs acoonnt of the word as from ipov and etpw, = 
* weeriefapdreu bound to, twined together with you, and 
rffiyftyfsroti^ T 10 

TlOor German, after Lather, gives Leben tor tbvydt i 
mad this interpretation is given by very many, including 
fee English margin: oomp. 1 Jonh ill IS, fee. But says 
Euscott: There u “perhaps a feint reference to the 
dee p er me an i n g of fvyf, as pointing to the centre of the per- 
rauhty—our lives ana souls (Fell), our very existences, and 
ill things pertaining to them.*—J. L.J 


obrwr, see Winer, p. 186. [Bengel’s pans 
phrase: Anima nostra cupiebat mum immeare in 
animam veetram —and similarly Chrysostom: rks 
elf bpas Ktreurai, effundert —though suitable to 
pera&ovrat, is opposed to the ydp of v. 9. and per- 
hap* also contains a thought not quite apostolic, and 
only in seeming accord with the figure of the mother, 
since not the suckling as such, but the ddhrein is the 
tertium comparationis. To think of the gospel as 
the milk, according to 1 Pet. ii. 2 ; comp. Hcb. v. 18 
(Dx Wetti, LEnemann, and others), is quite as little 
in keeping, since it is really not the Apostle’s gos¬ 
pel, but is expressly called the gospel of God, and 
since for that very reason, as has been pointed out, 
this consideration does not enter into the com¬ 
parison with a mother. In prra&ovrai rht fvxds 
the exposure of the life in danger and persecutions 
is commonly thought of; nor is this excluded, 
since v. 9 contains merely an illustrative example, 
such as was required by the context, and was fitted 
to repel the imputation of covetousness and am¬ 
bition.— Riggenrach.] 

21. (V. 9.) For ye remember our toil and 
travail*— Mrnpopebere, more sonorous than of 8 art 
(vv. 1 , 2 , 6 , 11 ) ; here with an accusative; ch. i. 8 , 
with a genitive.—On ydp, see Note 20. [The 
reference of ydp to tjrrioi tyerfibrjfier, v. 7, is too 
remote; that to byarrp-ol hpir iyerhknjre (LCtne- 
mann), unsuitable— Riggenbach.] KSvos is strength¬ 
ened by the addition of pdx^os,* as at 2 Thess. 
Hi. 8 (a verse which agrees almost verbally with 
ours), and 2 Cor. xt. 27. The expressions in their 
connection denote the most strenuous bodily labor 
at his handicraft as anaiyoroidt (Acts, xviii. 3), a 
maker of tents out of leather or cloth for shep¬ 
herds, travellers, soldiers, Ac. (Winer, Real- 
wbrterbuch II. pp. 218,726). This nfaroe and /xJx&ot 
is now explained in a sentence appended, as in v. 7 , 
by asyndeton Mp after rvicrds being spurious), in 
which the emphasis lies on what stands foremost, 
rwerbs gal i$p4pas ipya(dp«rot, as in v. 8 on r&t 
iavr&r ^n^ds. And now, as hcnptZaper sir bpas rb 
ehayyiXior rov jfrcov plainly answers to rb ebayyihior 
rod &eov of v. 8 , so does rvicrbt teal §ip4pa$ 
ipya(Spevoi to r&r iavrir tyvxds, so that there 
accrues from this a new and more precise confir¬ 
mation of our view of the ydp and of pera&ovrai 
rks iavrSr tfnfxds. 

22. Working night and day.— 'Epyd(ur&cu, 
of manual labor, as ch. iv. 11 , and often. We 

t Germans] say day and night , as hf*4pas gal rvierds, 
iuke xviii. 7; Acts lx. 24, and frequently in the 
Apocalypse; but elsewhere, and always in Paul’s 
usage [both in his letters and speeches, ch. Hi. 10; 
2 Theas. Hi. 8 ; 1 Tim. v. 6 ; 2 Tim. i. 8 ; Acts xx. 
81: xxvi. 7.—-J. L.], rvterb% sal ypipas or ybn to iral 
hutpar, because the Jews, as also the Athenians, be¬ 
gin the civil day with the evening. Here this order 
is emphatic, t because night-woric is the more un¬ 
usual and irksome- We are not, therefore, to sup¬ 
pose that Paul preached all day, aq} performed 


* [Ellicott : « The former perhaps marks the toll on the 
side of the euffering it in voltes (see on 1 Tim. iv. 10), the 
latter, as derivation seems to sanest (connected with p6 y*e, 
and perh&ps allied to ptfyoc, see Pott, JStym. Forech. Vol I. 
p. 283), on the side of the magnitude of the obstacles it has 
to overcome.'* Nearly opposite to this is Wordsworth: 
“ The former word expresses energy of action , the other 
indicates patience in bearing." Alford : “ No distinction 
can be established."—J. L.J 

t [So Alford. But the correctness of the remark may 
be questioned, since Paul, as is mentioned above, observes 
the same order everywhere rise.—J. L] 
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manual labor in the ni^ht-time; on the contrary, the 
latter occupation filled up also a good part of the 
day, as on the other hand he preached likewise at 
night (Acts xx. 7); but, generally, day and night is, 
as with us, a vivid expression for without intermiseion 
(comp, especially Rev. xx. 10). 

23. That we might not be burdensome to 
any of yon, by his having to care for my support. 
So little did the Apostle seek any profit from the 
Thessalonions, that he sought not even the neces¬ 
saries of life from them but earned them for himself, 
that his intercourse with them might on his part be 
altogether one of giving. In hoc etiam parte jure 
euo obetinuit (Calvin ; comp. Note 16). For the 
matter in question, comp. Acts xviil 8; xx. 84; 
1 Cor. iv. 12; ix. 7 sqq.; 2 Cor. xi 8 sqq.; PhiL 

iv. 10 sqq., and Doctr. and Eth., 5.—On Knptrreir 
els, see Winer, p. 191.* 

24. (V. id.) Ye are witnesses and God.— 
The Apostle having in three sentences with ova — 
&AA d (w. 1 and 2, 3 and 4, 6 9) confuted the re¬ 
proaches cast upon him, and which are summed up 
in the fewest words in v. 8—having shown that his 
doctrine Is not an idle delusion, but the gospel of 
Ood, and that he himself has labored, not from 
selfish motives of covetousness and ambition, nor 
with impure methods of craft and flattery, but in 
the sight of God and with the most devoted love— 
he now at last opposes to that a brief, positive 
sketch of his ministry, and for this he again appeals 
to the Thessalonians and God as witnesses (comp. 

v. 6), by way of giving to bis assertion so much ihe 
more of the impressive earnestness of truth. Hen 
must witness for his manner of acting; God wit¬ 
nesses, in his conscience and theirs, for his inward 
disposition. This explanatory sentence likewise is 
added by asyndeton (comp. w. 7, 9), a construction 
to which in the present instance the liveliness of 
emotion also contributes. 

25. How holily, and righteously, and un- 
blamably, &c.— 'Oolots, with perceptible, inward 
reverence of God; bucalcos, with due consideration 
of men, leaving and giving to every one his own 
(comp. Eph. iv. 24; Tit iT 12 [Luke L 76; Tit 
L 8]);f Ififowr-s, unblamably, irreproachably in 
the whole deportment—the negative side to the two 
positive ones (LftNEXANN), especially to tucalws 
(Olshauskn). This qualification Paul adds, because 
reproaches had been cast upon him4 [Bengel and 
others: toward themeelvee , in order to get the three 
references to God, men, themselves as in Tit ii. 12; 
but this is here inadmissible, since all is referred to 
6fiip rots noretowri — dolus assigning merely the 
religious ground of the behavior toward the be¬ 
lievers.— Riggenbach.] It is commonly not enough 
considered, that we have here before us, not adjec¬ 
tives, but adverbs (comp. Acts xx. 18., wus 4yevifnir 
/t«d’ bpAr ); Paul is not speaking of his walk, his 
entire personal bearing (De Wette, Hofmann) — 
otherwise we must have had Botot, Ac. (comp, olot, 

* [But Wnrsa there reverts to Luther’s unter euch, in¬ 
stead of the preferable an of previous editions; and Aubbb- 
len's own version has simply the dative: verkAndigtm wir 
tuck. It may also be noted here that, for «tt tpos, the Cod. 
Sin. aprima menu reads vp.lv. —J. L.J 

t [Bbxobl : Sanete in rebus divinie, juste erg n homines— 
the classical distinction betwoen bairn and buuUms, but not 
always to be pressed In the N. T.—J. L.] 

t IEllicott : “ Perhaps it is safer to say that balm* and 
butedm form on the positive side a oompound idea of holy 
purity and righteousness, whether towards Ood or towards 
men, while apdpwrue states on the negative side tbe general 
blamelessnoes in both aapev a and relations."—J. L.J 


ch. L 5)—but of the manner of his dealing with the 
believers (Winer, p. 413). 

26. To [for] yon who believed.— bp** is 
simply the dative of direction or reference: to .vow, 
toward you (De Were, Koch) [not a dative of in¬ 
terest : for your advantage ,* nor yet of judgment: 
appeared to you ((Ecumenius and Theofhtlact, 
Calvin, Bengel, Lunemann) ; the adverbs in that 
case would scarcely be admissible.— Riggenbach.]. f 
The addition rots rurrevoootr, at first view apparently 
superfluous [Jower], must here as at v. 18 nave its 
own ground and significance. The believers were 
told that their faith was credulity and superstition, 
that they had allowed themselves to be ensnared, 
abused, and misled by the stranger, and that this was 
now called faith. A similar way of talking to that 
nowadays, which confounds faith with opinion, 
notion, dim, baseless feeling. In opposition to this 
Paul dwells with emphasis on the word faith in its 
true import, and shows how he had never abused 
their confidence in him and his word so as to in¬ 
dulge himself in impurity of any kind, but rather, 
honoring their faith as faith in God and His word, he 
had in <dl his proceedings kept holy what was holy, 
and had with all earnest men exhorted them to a 
walk worthy of God. [Those, who explain the 
dative as a dative of judgment,^ take rots wurrsvov- 
<riy restrictively: tameiei aliie non ita videremur ; g 
Bengel. Especially contrary to v. 13 (?).— Riggen¬ 
bach.] —*E yndfiiifiev, as in w. 5, 7 ; chap. i. 5. 

27. (Y. 11.) Whilst we, as ye know, Ac. 
[liven «ui ye know how we, Ac.]—Ko&brep 
Mare is a parenthetical clause-similar to *<&&* 
oftars of w. 2, 6; it belongs to the following parti¬ 
cipial construction. This time the Apostle puts 
Kob&rep for ira&fc, because immediately after &s 
occurs twice. The first. &s belongs to era occurror, 
and baa here a strengthening force such as it carries 
also elsewhere in connection with euaaros (see Pas- 
sow under ttcaoros), a usage very nearly akin to the 
connection of &s with superlatives. The corrobora¬ 
tion eh ftcaoros, of frequent occurrence in the New 
Testament, is found likewise in classic Greek (A. 
Burmann, p. 105). With the double reenforcement, 
its eh eiecurrot, comp. Rev. xxi. 21; &j£ eh eteourros; 
Eph. v. 33 : 6/ieis ol icatf era etccurros. The partici¬ 
pial clauses, w. 11, 12, show to what extent Paul 
behaved holily and righteously and unblamably to¬ 
ward the believers (v. 10), and we have therefore 
resolved the participles by in that. | The main em- 


* [An interpretation suggested by Museums, allowed by 
Baumoartex, and adopted by Elucott (whose version, 
however, to you that believe, does not convey that idea).— 
J. L.] 

t [The objection drawn from the adverb# to the construc¬ 
tion of vplv as a daL judieii—u construction followed also 
by Auord, who cites 2 Pet. iii. 14—is plausible only when, 
by an arbitrary rendering of the verb, as — appeared, eoert 
thought , the idea of judgment is transferred to it from the 
dative.—J. L.J 

t [German: ale Dativ dee Vortkeile =- as a dative of in¬ 
terest. But this must be a misprint for Urthette.—J . L.] 
f J[ Sometimes also they restrict vplv role mar. to &p4pw~ 
rue (Byeiac, Theodkeet, (Ecumexius, Calvin, Ac.). The 
Greek order is this: “Ye are witnesses, and God, how 
holily and righteously and unblamably to (for) you who 
believed we behaved." Probably the precise import of the 
dative in this case must he left doubtful. Ellicott’s ob¬ 
jection to it as a dative of judgment, that “ the Apojtle 
would scarcely have appealed to God in reference to the 
judgment of the Thessalonians," is by no means decisive. 
Solemnly to remind converts of their earliest convictions 
and first love is a Scripture means of guarding them, or 
recovering them, from declension and apostasy. Comp. 
Gal. iv. 14, 15 jEst. ii. 8, 6; Ao.-J. L.] 

I [in den wir , trie ihr ja urieeet, Ac.—-J. L.] 
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phasfe of the participial construction rests on the 
vondusion, els rb xepnrareTr Ac. (LfeiMANNl 

and jet so that Paul would in connection therewith 
lay stress on two other considerations: 1. That he 
bad taken pains to hold every one in particular to 
this worthy walk, and hence the doubly strengthened 
maros ; 2. That for this end he had exerted all his 
force of speech, and hence the combination of the 
three sonorous [ artidples. The Apostle's unblama¬ 
ble deportment towards the believers was shown in 
bis exhorting every individual with the whole power 
of his address to nothing else but a walk worthy of 
God. This is simply the connection of v. 10 with 
vt. 11, 12. The comparison with a father has refer¬ 
ence to all three points: a father keeps his children 
nngly in his eye, and trains every one according to 
his individuality; he employs all the force of exhor¬ 
tation in kindness and severity; he would keep his 
children only to what is good, and to no evil of any 
kind. Here, where the question is not, as in vv. 7, 
8, about devoted love, but holy earnestness, Paul 
compares himself not to a mother, but to a father. 
Paul never writes tautologically, but, even while re¬ 
peating similar thoughts, advances to new and wider 
points of view. [Interpreters in general do not 
agree with me in regarding Ka&dxep ofSare as a pa¬ 
renthesis, but take attars as a governing verb, on 
which &*, apart from iya etccurror, is dependent. But 
since its is followed only by participles, they are 
obliged to supply the verbum finiluniy and then, be¬ 
cause dpas is afterwards added, iryarfiaapsy, oi>x 

! «*«] luphKaptr. Ac., is supplied to c*a SKaaroy 
Pelt, Schott, and others), or to the entire clause 
fccr (Beza, Grotics. Flatt), or iyetdidripey, from 
the previous context (Bengkl, Lunkmann, [Alford, 
Wordsworth]), or, the supplement being left inde¬ 
terminate, an anacoluthon js assumed (De Wettk, 
[Elliott?] ). With these grammatical inconveniences 
there is then connected also an erroneous aud artifi¬ 
cial view of the logical relation of vv. 11, 12 to v. 
10, as that Paul speaks in v. 10 of his behavior 
generally; in w. 11, 12, for confirmation of that, 
of the discharge of his duty as a teacher in particu¬ 
lar (D* Wettk, Koch, similarly Hofmann); or that 
in proof of his own virtue he adduces the fact of 
his having exhorted the Thessalonians to virtue, it 
being here taken for granted that one, who has it so 
much at heart that others shall be virtuous, will be 
•0 himself (Lunkmann). Independently of other 
objections to these views, they would require a iced 
after Kaddwep or after its. —Riggenbach.] * 

28. Exhorted and encouraged ana adjured. 
—bfuts is superfluous f after its cm sKaarov bpuv ; 
similar repetitions in the classics and also in the 
New Testament, Col ii. 13; % Matt, viil 1; and often 


* [Notwithstanding the above remarks, I adhere still to 
the ordinary const ruction of Koft&rcp oi<an, wt iya itcatrroy, 
Ac. The objections to it are more than counterbalanced by 
the awkwardness of the new arrangement pro¬ 

posed. As a parenthesis belonging to what follows it, 
mmSirtp eitare would be strangely misplaced. It is also 
rery Improbable that any considerations of euphony de¬ 
termined the use of icaSaxtp here, instead of raM (vv. 2, 
5; ch. i 5. 8©e ch. ii. 13, rafts* ianr aAijSw*). Perhaps it 
Bight nther be said, that the former was selected for the 
arte of still mure strongly emphasising the exactness of 
the correspondence between the personal and the official 
conduct of the Apostle.—J. L.] 

t [It is wanting in Cod. 8in.— Ellxcott speaks of It as 
a “ collective ipmt. serving still more clearly to define all 
that were included—a drfining and supplementary aoousa- 
tive, tnmewhai allied to the use of that case in tue msa 
uf «Aor m 2 lUpo*."—J. L.) 

X (Some editions repeating vpat after wvrsfworo 


(Winer, p. 531). nopoxaA<7r, to exhort generally; 
wopa/xi&eur&ai, kindly to encourage; papripea&at, 
earnestly and solemnly to obtest, like 8tapapr6p«r&aL, 
1 Tim. v. 21; 2 Tim. ii. 14; iv. 1. Bengel : flap® 
jtaA. movet ut facias aliquid (libenter ); xapapvb., 
ut cum gaudio; paprup., ut cum timore. The two 
last participles really specify the twofold style and 
method of the wapatcdKeiy, and may be also gram¬ 
matically subordinated to it, as, for example, Bmdpe- 
rot of v. 7 [6] is subordinated to fyrodms of v. 6, 
and Kothviyroty of v. 16 to /ri) hpeanSyrmp ao! Ipop- 
rlotp of v. 15 (comp. 2 Tim. L 4). In favor of thia 
are the facts, 1. that eIs rb xeptvar. cannot depend 
on paprvp ., which must have either Ira (1 Tim. v. 21) 
or the simple infinitive (2 Tim. ii. 14); 2. that dpas 
is unsuitable to paprvp., which cannot have an accu¬ 
sative of the person after it, except in the here inad¬ 
missible sense of taking one to witness. Perhaps 
the pleonastic ipas is put after xapatcaXovyres for the 
very purpose of separating the subordinate partici¬ 
ples from the superior one. Even as to form, xapa- 
pvdr. and paprvp. belong together as of the middle 
voice, and are jointly distinguished from the active 
wapoKaXovms. Thus : We exhorted you with kindly 
encouragement as well as with earnest obtestation.* 
Comp., moreover, on the accumulation of participles 
Note 27.—The divisiou of verses is here very 
unapt f 

29. (V. 12.) That ye should walk in a manner 
worthy, Ac.—E Is rb xepexar. is thus dependent on 
xaoaKaK.y and denotes the contents or object of the 
exhortation. [So also L&nemann, who thinks, indeed, 
that sis may be referred to all the three participles; 
but in that case els must rather denote the purpose, 
as De Wettk and Koch understand it.— Riggkn- 
baciiJ 

With idiots rod ibeod rod KaXodvros comp. Eph. 
iv. 1: idiots rrjs *A4«r««f, Col i. 10: b^tms rod tevplov. 
The two ideas are here combined. Ka\ovvros, pres¬ 
ent; because the kingdom and glorv are still fu¬ 
ture, so that the call thereto, though it has already 
gone forth, yet continues till the coming of Christ, 
when the kingdom and the glory shall be revealed 
(Lunkmann)4 The participle is even half-substan¬ 
tival, like 6 frvipevosi ch. i. 10. 

80. Into hia own kingdom and glory. — Mag - 
ntficvm syntheton (Bengel). Not a hendiadys: 
kingdom of His glory , or glory of His kingdom 
(Koppk, Olshausen, Ac.); nor yet: earthly kingdom 
(the Church) and heavenly glory (Baumgartkn-Cru- 
8ius); nor is 8i(a the glory of the Messianic king¬ 
dom (De Wettk), but, since iavrov belongs also to. 
8<f£o, the glory of God, Rom. v. 2 (Lunemann).. 
Comp, the closing doxologv of the Lord's Prayer. 
'Eavrod is emphatic by position, as in v. 7 [Web¬ 
ster and Wilkinson : “ implying a participation, or 
the most exalted fellowship and interest in the Divine 
blessedness."—J. L.]. Paul would here again, at 
the end of the entire section as at its beginning (vv. 
2, 4; see Notes 4 A 10), give prominence to the 


* [Similarly Pbils : “ in words both of encouragement 
and solemn admonition.*'—It is quite probable that wapa* e« 
Aovvrc* may draw the vpas to itself as being the generic 
word. But what is said above more than that is too confi¬ 
dently stated. Certainly there is not another instance in 
the New Testament of wapaxaXfa (in the sense of exhorting) 
being followed, any more than paprvpopai, by ei* t6. The 
prevailing construction of the former also is with lya or an 
infinitive.—J. L.J 

t [The Greek Testament begins ▼. 12 with x«u papxvpi- 
per ©*.—J. L.] 

X [Vaughan: “ A reiterated sound, continued through 
the individual L.J 
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thought, that it is God with whom believers have to 
do, and of whom he had been the mere but honest 
instrument (hence the leading position of bairns in 
«. 10.—Comp. v. 18). 

Thus: God calls you to a participation in His 
own kingdom, which will appear at Christ’s advent, 
and in His own Divine glory, into which believers 
then enter through the change [of the living, 1 Cor. 
xv. 51.—J. L.] or through the (first) resurrection. 
It might be asked whether $aat\ela here is not 
to be taken in the active sense = kingly dominion; 
yet this signification of fiaai\eia rov &*ov does not, 
to my knowledge, occur in the New Testament But 
certainly the participation of Christians in the &aat- 
A *la will really be a participation in the ficurtKtbeiy. 
Their calling is indeed to be glorified (Rom. viii. 17), 
not, however, to be ruled over, but to the f}<uri\r6*ty 
or vvfiL&aariXtvtiv (Rom. v. 17 ; 1 Cor. iv. 8; 2 Tim. 
ii. 12; Rev. xx. 4, 6; xxii. 5).—The motive to a 
holy walk is therefore a double one, which yet again 
is but one and the same: Christians are to walk 
worthily, that is, they should regulate all their pro¬ 
ceedings and life-conduct in such a way as becomes 
1. the holy mgjesty of God, with whom by their 
calling they have fellowship: and 2. their own desti¬ 
nation, expressed in this calling, to a share in the 
full dignity, imperial and essential, of this same 
God. This pure light of glory excludes all impurity 
(comp. 1 Tim. i. 11, rb eharyyixiov r^s Mfys, in con¬ 
nection with the preceding verses, and 1 John iii. 8). 
This section also, like the one before it, thus closes 
with an eschatological outlook. And, in truth, there 
meets us here the high practical importance of the 
Christian hope. As in suffering it begets patience 
(ch. i. 8), so in action a holy walk. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. (Vv. 1-12.) To the Thessalonians assailed 
■on account of their faith Paul shows that there is 
something real about it, both in his case (w. 1-12) 
and in theirs (vv. 13-16). As proof he here cites, 
not miracles, as, for example, in GaL iii. 5, but sim¬ 
ply the demonstration of the spirit and of power— 
what of Divine, self-evidencing light they had per- 
•ceived in him, and experienced in their own hearts 
and consciences. It is worthy of note that the Gen¬ 
tile Apostle, in the very first Epistle written by him 
for the Gentile world, insists on this. And such is 
still to-day the twofold evidence of Christianity in the 
midst of a world estranged from God, where so fre¬ 
quently all power, all culture, all historical life 
stands, or seems to stand, in opposition to the gos¬ 
pel : the children of light, in whom, as nowhere else 
in the world, we perceive a perfect and blessed life 
(Matt. v. 14-16; PhiL ii. 15), and the purifying and 
quickening Divine influences which we experience in 
ourselves from the gospel (2 Cor. xiii. 5). 

2. Oqr section is rich in self-praise , which, how- 
^ ever, develops itself rather, step by step, as self- 

defence . A servant of Christ owes it, not so much 
to himself as his Master and his cause, to clear him¬ 
self of unjust imputations, whenever they threaten 
to hinder the progress of the gospel, and prejudice 
the faith and love of the brethren. How in such a 
case one should express and demean himself may be 
learned from Paul, who first of all lets it be 6een 
•that he is Divinely certain of his cause, and is con¬ 
scious of having acted with self-denial in the power 
•of God and before the eyes of God, and then also 


he appeals freely to human testimony. The Lord 
knows how, by means of the oppositions of the 
world or other humbling experiences, so to dispose 
his servants inwardly, that when circumstances are 
such that the ends of the Divine kingdom require it, 
they can and ought to speak of themselves in a way, 
that to the judgment of a merely natural morality 
appears as self-praise. Here belongs also, for exam 
pie, the fact that John distinguishes himself as the 
disciple whom Jesus loved; here belong many ex¬ 
pressions in the Psalms and passages of Daniel, as 
ch. i. 17-20 ; ix. 2, 8; 2 Cor. x.-xiii. 

8. Our section is a true pastoral mirror .* In 
the first and larger half (w. 1-9) are two principal 
points of view, one of which concerns the cause, 
the doctrine; the other the individual, in respect 
partly of his inner motives, partly of his manner 
of acting and speaking. 1. For what concerns 
the doctrine, we must be able to testify that it 
is no misleading error, no idle, impotent human 
invention of any sort, that we preach, but the 
gospel of God, the glad tidings which God Himself 
would have to be published to men. We speak in 
the consciousness, and in the power, of a Divine 
commission, not as those who are enthusiastic for 
some self-contrived, human system, and such like, 
nor as idle babblers believing nothing. 2. For 
what concerns, a. the disposition and purpose 
in the discharge of the office, we know that w*e 
are free from impure motives of avarice and am¬ 
bition, for we prosecute our work for souls in the 
continual presence of Him who knows the heart, and, 
to please whom, we have to prosecute it earnestly, 
and in fervent love to those entrusted to us. That 
we may offer no hindrance to the gospel, we wil¬ 
lingly forego the honor and profit that we might 
otherwise properly claim. We are not satisfied with 
the faithful fulfilment of what is officially prescribed, 
but voluntarily undertake additional toil and trouble 
of every kind. We spare not our health or our 
life, where the honor of our Lord and the salvation 
of souls are concerned. In short, instead of seeking 
aught for ourselves, the soul of our work is self- 
sacrificing love. It is more blessed to give than to 
receive, b. As regards the means and manner of 
our working, we stand in no need of any sort of 
cunning or spurious pastoral shrewdness to draw the 
people to us, and secure for ourselves their respect. 
We never deal in flattering words. We aim not at 
all at pleasing men.—In the second half (vv. 10-12) 
Paul exhibits the holy and riyhteous behavior of a 
servant of Christ toward the believers, and shows bow, 

1. so far as concerns the Church, this consists in not 
merely proclaiming the word generally, but in also 
bringing it near to individual souls, so that in this 
way the special care of souls is added to preaching. 

2. For what concerns the preacher himself, he should 
put forth all his strength, and in different ways, 
adapted to occasional circumstances, to individuals 
and spiritual conditions, point those committed to 
him to the right way. 8. With regard, finally, to 
the doctrine, it should aim at nothing else but to 
hold the hearers to what is good. But in Christianity 
that which is morally good has a thoroughly religious 
character. It is a walk worthy of God. Nor does 
even that exhaust the matter. It is not merely the 
relation of single souls, or even of the congregation, 
to God, that is to be held up to believers, but God 
has a kingdom, a corporate order of life, in which 

# Comp. Lehrer- mid Predigerspitatl 1 Thru. ii. 1-12 in 
Zeller’s MonatsblaU vun Bcuggen , I860, No. 10 sqq. 
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He really shares His glory with the creature. To 
this kingdom, already founded in Christ, but to be 
first manifested at His advent, we are called. Our 
walk should bear in itself the stamp of our so high 
lestiny. We should act from motives drawn from the 
kingdom and the glory. The preaching, therefore, 
nust teach what the kingdom is, and what the glory 
(comp, my Discourse: die biblische Lehre von Reiche 
Gottes in Hirer Bedeutung fur die Gegenicart [The 
Bible Doctrine of the Kingdom of God tn its im¬ 
portance for the present time\ Basel, 1859).—Lastly, 
in our section there is this fact also to be particularly 
noticed, that the Apostle compares himself in his 
ministry to n father and a mother: the latter in the 
first half, the former in the second. The parental 
relation, that most original of all human relations 
(being preceded only by the conjugal), that image of 
God's relation to men, is itself again the natural, 
God-given pattern for all other relations of superior 
and inferior, and so especially also for preachers and 
and pastors. A servant of Christ has in his own 
house a constant school for his office. What he 
feels and does for his own children, the same he 
should feel and do for his Church. Yet, not 
merely the earnestness of paternal love, but the ten¬ 
derness and self-sacrifice likewise of the maternal, 
is in the Apostle. He speaks of the parental rela- 
tiou, not by way of making it the foundation of just 
claims, bat with an eye to its obligations and perfor¬ 
mances. 

4. (Y. 2.) It is worthy of remark that in v. 2 
Paul does not say: we were bold in Christy to speak 
unto you the gospel of Christ, but: in God, of 
God; and so throughout the entire section (see 
w. 4, 8, 9, 12, 13). To obviate the objections of 
the Gentiles and Jews, he purposely reverts to the 
ultimate ground, still common more or less to them 
and Christians. Against Jesus Christ, that historical 
Person, they might bring forward the same excep¬ 
tions as against the Apostle himself; but God is His 
own immediate witness in the consciences of all men. 
And this Divine witness of conscience was, and is, 
on the side of the gospel of Jesus Christ (2 Cor. iv. 
2; v. 11). To this we too, in contending with the 
adversaries, must always again revert. We must 
connect Christ with God, Christianity with religion, 
that is, with the religious and moral nature of man 
in general, the positive and historical with the ideal 
(comp. Johnvii. 17). 

5. (V. 5.) Twice in our short section does Paul 
call God to witness, vv. 5, 10, as he does in like man¬ 
ner also elsewhere, Rom. L 9; Phil. i. 8; 2 Cor. i. 23; 
comp. xL 31; Rom. ix. 1; 1 Tim. ii. 7. A servant of 
God may often find himself in the same position, espe¬ 
cially when meeting assaults, and where the question 
is about dispositions and prayers. A parallel to 
this is presented by the Verily, Isay unto you, which 
is found so frequently in the mouth of the Lord, in 
the Synoptists with a single, in John with a double, 
hpkr- It was necessary for Him, in opposition to the 
unbelief or dulness of His hearers, to corroborate 
the often very paradoxical truth which he had to 
advance. Such assertions and protestations are ap¬ 
proaches to the oath, to which some of them come 
quite close, particularly 2 Cor. i. 2, 3, and therefore 
contributions to the Scriptural view of the doctrine 
of the oath, and to the correct interpretation and 
application of Matt v. 33-37; James v. 12. 

5. (Y. 9.) Paul insists strongly on the right of 
ministers to Use of the gospel (1 Cor. ix. 7 sqq.; 1 Tim. 
v. 17, 18; GaL vi 6% and he himself also receives 


support from the Philippi&ns and other churches (2 
Cor. xi. 8 sq.; PhiL iv. 10 sqq.). But in Corinth (1 
Cor. ix. 12; 2 Cor. xi. 7 sqq.) and Thessalonica and 
apparently in Ephesus also (Acts xx. 83-35) he ac* 
cepted nothing during his work there, but provided 
for his own maintenance partly by manual labor 
(Acts xviii 3; xx. 34), partly through the gifts of 
other Churches (2 Cor. xi. 9; PhiL iv. 16). He did 
this, that he might offer no hindrance to the gospel 
(1 Cor. ix. 12); at Corinth, in consideration of the 
false Apostles (2 Cor. xL 12 sqq.); at Thessalonica, 
in consideration probably of the unbelievers, whose 
calumnies he forsaw, or was already even in some 
measure aware of For that the Thessalonian Chris¬ 
tians were poor, as Chrysostom and others suppose, 
there is nothing to indicate; indeed, according to 
Acts xvii. 4, there were at any rate not a few rich 
persons among them. At the same time the Apostle 
desired also in his own person to furnish an example 
of fidelity in a earthly calling, of strenuous labor, 
of devoted love (Acts xx. 35 ; 2 Thess. Hi. 7 sqq.). 
We have now here before us oue of the cases in 
which, as in so many outward things—for example, 
in regard to usages, the times and places of Divine 
service, &c.—it could not be but that changes, to 
wit, specific regulations, should gradually be forth- 
comiug in the Church. Soon the clerical calling 
could no longer be united with a secular one. It 
had therefore to be furnished with a regular income, 
and this is in accordance with Paul's doctrine. If 
then, we neither can nor should directly imitate his 
practice herein; if indeed, speaking generally, the 
exemplariness of the Lord and His Apostles does 
not require from us a direct, outward imitation—this 
were really to turn the gospel again into law and 
letter (comp. oh. L 6, 7, Doctrinal and Ethical, Note 
5),—it is only the more important that we enter into 
the meaning and spirit of the Apostle, and act on 
this Apostolic view of the matter. Not to the Pope 
alone does his worldly dominion prove to be ruin; 
among us also earthly good has already become the 
curse and snare of many clergymen. This is one of 
the tenderest points in the relation between the 
shepherd and the flock, and by it is often insensibly 
closed the mouth of the shepherd and the heart of 
the sheep. There are certain portions of income, 
those that partake more of the nature of perquisites, 
which still fall immediately under the apostolic rule, 
not to burden those who would thereby be burdened, 
and rather to undergo privations, “ lest we should 
hinder the gospel of Christ" (1 Cor. ix. 12). It de¬ 
serves also to be noticed that the Apostle (1 Cor. ix. 
14) says, that the Lord hath ordained that they who 
preach the gospel should live of the gospel, should 
have wherewithal to live, and not more. With us, 
to be sure, and especially of late, care is commonly 
taken that we should not have it in our power to 
think of laying up treasures. The wish expressed 
by Schleiermacher in 1804, “ that the relations of 
the preacher's position should be put more and more 
on such a footing, that it could present no external 
attraction to those who did not value it for its own 
sake," has already received a manifold fulfilment. 
Those, however, who have to struggle with want and 
privation, may seek and find a strong consolation in 
the fact, that they thus stand nearer to the apostolic 
model, than if they lived in abundance of everything. 
Comp, the flaming words of Ludwig Hofacker in 
his Life by A. Knapp, 1852, p. 167 sq.: “Oftei 
enough have I been offended with a certain class of 
ministers. To lament over their poor pay h the* 
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whole business, their main topic of conversation. 
Nowhere is there less of faith and contentment than 
among men of this sort 'With them the earthly 
mind thoroughly predominates. Jn no class is there 
less of Divine understanding. In heaven we shall 
probably meet the smallest proportion of ministers; 
for it is well-nigh impossible that such an ease-loving, 
selfish minister should enter the kingdom of heaven. 
Is it not a real mercy that we are even kept a little 
short ? How much money, then, must a preacher 
have on hand? Or how much must he have in 
furniture and pictures ? On this absurdity I could 
descant for a day, and not exhaust the topic, dealing 
not with individual cases, but with the thing itself, 
nor yet out of iiliberality of feeling, but from long 
observation. Ah, where is the imitation of Christ’s 
life of poverty ? No doubt, there are many who 
suffer, but why ? because they fancy that a son is 
not saved, unless he gets to be a gentleman at the 
University. The true sufferers are they who are 
silent and endure, looking up to God.” 

[M. Henry : There is no general rule to be drawn 
from this instance; either that ministers may at no 
time work with their hands for supply of their out¬ 
ward necessities, or that they ought always to do 
so.—J. L.] 

7. (V. 11.) Paul emphasizes the fact that he 
had exhorted every single individual. Comp. Acts 
xx. 81, and especially the thrice repeated mbra 6k- 
bpeswov of Col. i. 28. Here, as in Rom. v. 12, 16, 
18 sq.; 1 Tim. ii. 4 sqq., the emphasis is on &v&pv 
to f, since Paul is speaking of the spread of the 
Gospel among the Gentiles, of the removal of the 
distinction between Jews and Gentiles, of Jesus be¬ 
longing as man to all mankind, and of every indivi- 
dual simply as a man having an interest in Him. 
This is that idea of humanity, of the infinite value 
of each individual human soul before God, which 
first came to light in the New Covenant, in Christi¬ 
anity, and of which the Gentile Apostle was pre¬ 
eminently the bearer. In ancient times, to which 
the Old Covenant still essentially belongs, mankind 
was as yet given up as fleshly to the forces of nature, 
and therefore also to national divisions. The oppo¬ 
sition of C9 and \a6s and I3kij stood in force, 
as that of Greeks and Barbarians; for God in His 
revelation condescended to the areixela rov k6oi*ov. 
Not yet was the individual of any consequence in 
himself as a man; he came into view merely as a 
member of the larger natural whole, the people. 
A relative advance in this respect is certainly not to 
be mistaken within the sphere of the old world, 
when, for example, we think in the Old Testament 
of the Psalms, in Greece ef the schools of philos¬ 
ophy, in Rome of the domestic life of a Cato and 
others. But even the Psalmist, who knows that in 
covenant with his God he is strong and secure 
against all the world, is ever an Israelite; the Gre¬ 
cian sage is always a Hellene; and so forth. First 
on the cross of Christ was the flesh and the whole 
power of nature broken in pieces; first in Christ was 
the one new man created, so that now there is no 
longer a question of Jew, Greek, Barbarian, Scythian 
(Eph. ii. 16; Col. iiL 11); there was born the idea 
at once of humanity and of man; universalism, and 
along with that the true subjectivity and individual¬ 
ism, for every one singly to lay hold in faith freely 
from within on the salvation of God, and so attain 
to the fulness of human dignity (as was already rep¬ 
resented in the call of Abraham, Rom. iv.; GaL 
Iii.). Not only did Paul recognize and preach this 


great truth; he likewise at the same time made 
practical application of it, on the universal side in 
his Gentile mission, on the other in his special care 
of souls. The nationalists, therefore, have lost, not 
their significance, but merely the stin£ of mutual 
antipathy, so far as their members are in Christ; in 
the future kingdom of Christ the curse, the covering, 
will be removed from the nations as such, as from 
individuals at present, so that the whole life of his¬ 
tory shall be a regenerate life, a life from the dead 
(Rom. xi. 16: comp. Is. xrv. 7, 8). 

8. (V, 12.) Glory *71-5; for this Luther 
has also sometimes Klarheit [clearness, lustre], as for 
8ofd(eir verkldren [to illustrate^) is a radical term 
used in Scripture of God, which m theosophy has met 
with more consideration than in theology. It is the 
real, organic side in the conception of spirit, whereby 
the Absolute Personality is not a mere abstract Ego, 
but the Absolute Life, unfolding and shaping itself 
in a fulness (v\4)p*ya) of powers. What in earthly 
phrase has been called nature or the corporeity 
of God finds in the word glory —with which stand 
connected the expressions majesty, beauty , light, 
Ac., when used of God—its Scriptural foundation 
and limitation. In glory is found the reason why 
the whole man, even as to his body, is called the 
image of God. By means of glory also is brought 
about, agreeably to its idea, the appearance or reve¬ 
lation of God. Christ’s glorification comists essen¬ 
tially in this, that His human nature is raised into 
the condition of this Divine glory. He makes a real, 
inward communication of Jt to His own (unto my*- 
tica, the sacraments), so that they become partakers 
of the Divine nature (2 Pet i. 4; John xiv. 23; 
xvii. 6, 22, 24V till in the resurrection they are 
manifested in tuis glory, even as to their body (Cot 
iii. 3, 4). Bjbngxl (on Acts vii. 2) calls glory divi - 
niias eonspicua ; 0 stinger, the unveiled holiness,— 
the great word that sums up the whole New Testa¬ 
ment: J. T. Beck, christliehe LehrwistencHafl , p. 
67, the self-manifestation of the living image of 
God, which has for man a hidden side, but also one 
visible in rich forms and degrees, and for special 
revelations assumes special load shapes. 


homileti cal and practical. 


Vv. 1-12.—This section and its several parts are 
especially appropriate for texts of inaugural and or¬ 
dination sermons, and such like; happy he, who can 
take from it also his farewell text! The principal 
thought of the two main divisions, w. 1-9 and 10- 
12, are embraced in the Doctrinal and Ethical 
department, No. 2, and there already arranged also 
with reference to the Homiletic use.— J. Mich. Hahn : 
Our Epistle was written to such as had been 
awakened for about half a year; it is thus rather for 
such as are weaker and for beginners. For this 
reason Paul strengthens and animates the Thessalo- 
mans by very circumstantial arguments from his 
own behavior, and that of Silas, among them; con¬ 
sidering that with inexperienced souls one must 
deal more largely in details, than with those who 
are more spiritually developed.— The same : That is 
it which in our days makes faith so difficult: sinful 
men dare to call in question the word of God, and 
to correct it, saying quite plainly that to a great 
extent it is just the word of man. This mischievous 
cavilling may in dark hours of temptation rack with 
doubts even the lovers of truth, and frequently, if 
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they have thoughtful souls, they undergo no light 
ttniggle. But these doubts are by the lover of 
truth overcome, and tend to the strengthening and 
confirmation of faith; for as all things must work 
together for good to those who love God and truth, 
so likewise this, since it too belongs to the “ alL”— 
Dietrich : For the Christian it is important fre¬ 
quently to review his previous guidance in Christ, 
that he may become ever more conscious of the 
work of the Lord, and also feel himself bound in 
hearty affection to those, through whom the Lord 
baa come to us. To the calumniators of the Apostle 
we owe thanks to this day. for Laving been to him 
the occasion for such an exact self-portraiture. The 
enemies of the truth know not at all, what good 
service they often render to it. 

Y v. 1, 2. J. Mich. Hahn : The great boldness 
after the contumelious suffering is a sound, valid 
proof of the truth of God’s word, and of faith’s 
real ground. How should human nature be able to 
act and suffer thus aimlessly ? Its wont truly is, to 
seek and intend self in everything.—T he same : The 
Lord’s true messengers are for the most part pre¬ 
pared in the school of suffering, and not in the 
society of trifling, young people, who in their fri¬ 
volity often do not know what to go at. If one or 
another from that quarter is to prosper, he too is 
called out of the confusion into the school of the 
cross, like all the rest.— The same: While the Spirit 
of glory rested on us (l Pet. iv. 14), we bad spiritual 
boldness, joy in God and with God, incomparable 
heart-joy; for the life of the spirit was so predomi¬ 
nant, that we regarded nothing in nature.— Rieger : 
Suffering docs not weaken faith, and so it does not 
even abate boldness in opening the mouth. Suffer¬ 
ing, indeed, undergone lovingly and willingly, as¬ 
sures a man that he is renewed into the image of 
Christ, and is treading in the footsteps wherein have 
walked all the lovers of truth, who iu the world 
have been reviled. Suffering makes good salt; 
avoidance of the cross makes the salt insipid.— 
The same : When we hear of the boldness of the 
Apostles, we often suppose that all fear had been 
blown away. But the Apostles themselves com¬ 
monly put the two things together; on the one side, 
what through grace obtained the victory, namely 
boldness, and, on the other side, those assaults from 
nature and from the aspect of the world, through 
which they had to fight their way with great conten¬ 
tion.—Z wikgli : The preaching of the gospel does 
not go forward without a struggle, and indeed many 
struggles; for Christ is the sign that is spoken 
against. 

[Burkitt : The Apostle calls his boldness a 
boldness m GW, because a boldness for God and 
from God.— Alford : All true confidence is iu God 
as ovr God —M. Henry : Suffering in a good cause 
should rather sharpen than blunt the edge of holy 
resolution.—J. L-] 

Yv. 8, 4. Rieger: It is still at present an 
easy thing for the world, when the gospel is pro¬ 
pounded, to £ive it sometimes the appearance of 
error, superstition, peculiar notions; and in other 
eases, where some concession most be made to any 
one, to impute to him impure aims and self-seeking. 
— The same: In preaching the gospel, much de¬ 
pends on the heart and its purity tried and approved 
by God; only in a good conscience can the mystery 
of the faith be put. Not merely in the beginning and 
on our first reception into His service does God prove 
our heart, but duly and hourly.— Calvin : To please 


God and to please men are brought together by 
Paul as things mutually opposed. — Rieger: In 
striving to please, not men, but God, the gate is 
strait, and the way narrow. One should, of course, 
commend himself to the consciences of men— 
should so deal with them, that, without bis pleasing 
them after the flesh, they shall yet think favorably 
of him, and not in distrust turn away their heart 
and ear—should show to every man all gentleness, 
condescension, and readiness to oblige, and yet so 
keep himself apart in the spirit of the cross, as to 
be intent on pleasing, not men, but God (1 Cor. x. 
83). —Diedrich: We may well trust those, who, in 
their transactions with us, desire in everything only 
to please God; God certainly desires what is best 
for us. Such as would merely please us will at the 
least, and without their knowing it, be unfaithful to 
us.— Rieger: Precious operation of the Spirit of 
glory, who rests on the sufferers, and, in their deep¬ 
est submersion in the baptism of sorrow, instructs 
them still to keep their head up, and to say to their 
God: For he knoweth the secrets of the heart (Pa. 
xliv. 22).* 

Vv. 6-7. Rieger: We cannot do too much 
for the sake of winning men’s souls; and, if the 
world calls that flattery, we are to regard it as little 
as Jesus left off eating and drinking with publicans 
and sinners on account of the Pharisees. When, 
indeed, one’s aim with men is to steal some advan¬ 
tage for one’s self or one’s friends, and lull others 
to sleep to their own soul’s hurt, in that case there 
may be danger of indulging in words of flattery: 
and therefore the Apostle immediately disclaims 
covetousness also.— Calvin : Where avarice and am¬ 
bition rule, there follow innumerable corruptions, 
and the whole man sinks into vanity; for these are 
the two fountains, whence flows the corruption of 
the entire ministry.— Chrysostom : Paul says not: 
We were dishonored, nor yet: We received no 
honor;—that were to have reproached the Thessalo- 
niuns;—but: We sought it not [(Ecumenics ex¬ 
tends the emphasis to 4£ by&pdrcor: 4i for the glory 
that is from God they both sought and received: tV 
•yip 4k &eov «col itfiTOvr koX l\djj.f}avov .—J. L.] 
J. M. Hahn: Although as ambassadors of the sover¬ 
eign Lord of the whole creation we might have used 
authority, yet we did not seek to extort from yoa 
any such regard as that you should look upon us 
with fear and awe. This is the way nowadays of 
those who presume on their office. But what credit 
have they with the people, and what hearts trust 
them ? That is the very reason why they are uni¬ 
versally abandoned. Not so the Lord’s ambassadors! 
— Rieger: Therein consists a great secret of the 
kingdom of Christ, that by means of love, whereby 
the greatest becomes as the servant of all, He 
effects more, maintains a more fruitful order, than is 
achieved in any worldly empire by ever so rigorous 
a distinction of ranks.— -The same : Christians, it is 
true, are not an abject people'; they deal in large 
aims and hopes. They do not, however, seek honor 
from men, nor in the present time, but take it on 
credit against the resurrection of the just. 

[Burkitt : Flattery in any is odious, in a minister 
’tis monstrous, both because spiritual men ought to 
be most plain-hearted, and also because flattery 
about spiritual things is most fatal and pernicious, 
both to the giver and receivers.—A. Clarke: They 

* [Pa. xliv. 21 of the English version. Luther’s Torsion, 
followed in our text: nun kenntl cr ja unsen Htrtens 
Qrund.—J. L.J 
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♦hat preach the gospel should live (not riot ) by the 
gospel. But woe to that man who entered into the 
labor for the sake of the hire; he knows not Christ 
and how can he preach Him ?—J. L.1 

Vv. 7-9. The Apostle’s motherly love to those 
committed to his care, as shown 1. in the most in¬ 
timate heart-communications to them, 2. in tender 
affability, 8. in indefatigable self-sacrifice.—The con¬ 
nection of official fidelity with personal love.—New¬ 
born children often cry a great deal, get sick easily, 
give also every kind of annoyance, and need much 
care, and only a mother's love and a mother's patience 
can bear with them(BuCHSEL: Erinnerungen aus dan 
Leben cine* Landgeistlichen, Evangelische Kirchenzei- 
tung , 1859).—Roos: Dost thou from hearty love 
undergo day and night toil and trouble, which no 
man imposes on thee, or repays ?— Calvin : Paul’s 
unwillingness to have his wants supplied was in 
order that he might not hinder the gospel. For 
good pastors must be careful, not merely to run 
strenuously in their ministry, but of this also, that, 
so far as is ia their power, they remove all obstacles 
from their course. —Rieger: Ministers of the gos¬ 
pel never want occasion to practise many an econ¬ 
omy in housekeeping, in the education of children, 
in clothes and comforts; whereby in some cases one 
has rather wherewithal to give to the needy, and in 
other cases our income suffices, nor is there any 
need to trouble ourselves and others with bo many 
complaints, or with so much striving after changes. 
And again, there is always reason why we should 
not set so high a value on what we are compelled to 
add from our own means, but reflect whether it is 
quite as much, as when Paul along with his preach¬ 
ing labored as a handicraftsman.—Paul made no 
claims on this life—desired not to have things easy 
in the present world; and therefore also the world 
could do him no harm.—J. G. Kolb : He who has 
the Spirit of Christ is faithful also in his earthly 
calling. That is, he is not too lazy to apply his 


powers in that direction; and neither does he do 
too much, so as to waste his strength in vanity. 
He gives his time to securing the heavenly call¬ 
ing in the midst of the earthly one. Such a man 
is then so much more effective in the kingdom of 
God. 

[V. 10. Webster and Wilkinson: Only be¬ 
lievers can rightly estimate holiness and righteous¬ 
ness ; and it betokens high attainments m religion to 
be considered, and to be, an example of holiness 
and righteousness to them.—J. L.] 

Yv. 10-12. Rieger : He who in Divine things 
seeks not his own, but serves the will of God, acts 
holily; he who does no wrong to his neighbor in 
anything, but shows him all love, acts righteously; 
and he who, moreover, in his behavior, speech and 
entire conduct, puts it in no man’s power to charge 
him with an offensive contrast between his teaching 
and his life, acts unblamably. A father has and 
exerts an authority, but it is that of love, not of 
law.— Speker says in one of his farewell discourses: 
I cannot say that I am pure from the blood of all 
men; for I cannot say that I have not ceased to 
warn every one.—Paul a model, not merely in preach¬ 
ing, but also in the care of souls, and in the union 
of the two. The great Apostle, who filled the whole 
world with the sound of the gospel, at the same time 
went after individual souls with all zeal. The differ¬ 
ent ways in which salvation must be brought near 
to different men, and even to the same men at differ¬ 
ent times. We must learn to vary our voice.—[M. 
Henry : We should not only be good as to our gene¬ 
ral calling as Christians, but in our particular call¬ 
ings and relations.—j. L.] 

[V. 12. Bp. Davenant, on Col. i. 10: By this 
form of speaking we are admonished, that Christi¬ 
anity consists in a perpetual journey towards the 
celestial country, and that no one must halt by the 
way.— Webster and Wilkinson: The kingdom is 
glorious, and the glory kingly.—J. L.] 


Ch. n. 18 - 10 . 


8. b. The Apostle now on his port also reminds the Theesalonione, with thanksgiving to God, that they had received 
his word as the word of God, as they have since continually experionood in themselves God’s mighty working (v. IS). 
They could not otherwise have endured such vexations from their oountrymen, as the brethren in Judea had from 
the Jews (v. 14), whoso enmity to the truth and the Apostles, moreover, neod give the less offence, that they ora 
thereby rather only filling the measure of their sins, and ripening rapidly for judgment (w. 15,16). 

13 For this cause 1 also thank we [we also give thanks to] * God without ceasing, 
because, when ye received the word of God which ye heard of us [received 
from us the word of preaching that is of God],* ye received it not as the word 
of men, but, as it is in truth, the word of God [ye accepted, not men’s word, 
but, as it is in truth, God’s word], 4 which effectually worketh also [also work- 

14 eth] * in you that believe. For ye, brethren, became followers [imitators, piprfTtu] 
of the churches of God which m Judea are [which are in Juaea, tu>p oww cv tq 
TorScup] in Christ Jesus; for ye also have suffered [suffered, braOere] like things 

S the same things, to, aura] 6 of your own countrymen, even as they have of toe 
ews; who both killed the Lord [also killed the Lord]’Jesus and their own 
prophets, 8 and have persecuted [ana persecuted, cK&wfdnw] us,* and they please 
10 not God, and are contrary to all men, forbidding us to speak [hindering us 
from speaking, kwXvovtwv .... \a\rjcrai] to the Gentiles, that they might [may] 
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be saved, to fill up their sms always: for [but, $e] the wrath 10 is come [came ] 1 
upon them to the uttermost [to the end, ds rcAos], 

I V. 13.—KaZ is read before 8td rovro [os veil as after it] ty Lochmann, Tischendorf, [Alford,] after A. B. [Sin.]; buf 
the authority is insufficient (Luacmaim). 

* V. 13.—[cat hp*U cvvapurroviJitv. The xal belongs, as usual, to what immediately follows it.—E. V. renders cvxapt* 
rrA* by to give thanks in on. i. 2; v. 18; 2 Thess. ii 13, and 23 times elsewhere out of 34.—J. L.) 

3 v. 13.—[The above is Ellicott*s version of vapaXafiotrrts X6yov axor^ vap qpwv row Otov. Auberlen; da ihr das Wort 
i*r Botschafl Goties von uns empfinget. Alford retains the construction of the common English Version. See Exegetical 
Note 2.—J. L.] 

4 V. 13.—[l&£cur0« ow Atfyor avBptovtov, aAAa . . . \6yov Be oO. LGncmann : “ The addition of a (ot>x h6yov avBp. 
•A hi ...«•* Adyov Be oD), in itself superfluous (see Kuhner 11. p. 226), was so much the more inadmissible, because the 
Apostle wished to express, not merely what the preached word was in the view of the Thessalonians, but at the some 
time what it was in fact . Hence also the emphatio parenthesis, «eo0w? iarev ahrflm. n To the same effect many others, 
including Alford, Wordsworth, and Ellicott.—In the Cod. Sin. aAijto?, omitted a prima manu , is supplied by oo .too 
turn.—J. Li. ] 

* V. 13—[icai irepyelrai. The effectual]/ of E. V., probably from Calvin’s eMcaciter— Bishops' Bible: effccluously — 
is scarcely warranted; though neither is our simplo worketh quite satisfactory. Auberlen: sich wirksam bcwcisl = shows 
itsdf operative; and so many others.—J. L.1 

* V. 14.—[So Sin. B. D. E. F. Ac., and the critical editors, Instead of ravrd (Rea, after A. Ac.).—J. L.1 

T V. 15.—[If the first kcu of this verse is rendered boils, it must belong to rbv xvptov, as in Wiclif: which slowen bothe 
Ae lord ihesus and Ute pro/etis; and so others, including Conybeare, Ellicott, Vaughan. But seo the Exegetical Notes, 
A—J. L.] 

3 V. 15.—T&aw before vpo^ifra? is wanting in A. B. D 1 . E 1 . J. O. [Sin.] Ac., and is therefore oanoelled by Griesbach, 
lochmann, Tischendorf [and nearly all the other recent editors], bat defended by Schott, De Wctte, Reiche, Ac. Even ii 
spurious, it is at any rate an intelligent gloss. [ Revision: “ Tertullian asserts (Adv. Marc. V. 15.) that it was heretically 
introduced (adjcctio heeretici). Bo Wette, on the other hand, thinks that it may have been dropped either in conse¬ 
quence of the ofLOixrriXevrov (row? iAtovf), or as offensive to the anti-gnostic spirit, and commonds Schott for retaining 
it."] 

* V. 15.—[Or, os in the English margin : chased us out, 7^x5* ex8ito(&rrtov. Auberlen : uns vertrieben halten ; Ellicott, 
Alford : drove us out; Am. Bible Union : drove us forth; Ac.—J. L.] 

*• V. 1C.—[The MSS. D. E. F. G. have the Vuigato addition of roe ©«ou after ^ bpyq.— J. L.1 

II V. 16 .—[ihBaae (Lachmann: c$0axc, after B. D.).—The historical time is determinod by that of avairAijp&rai. 
Comp, the Greek of Matt xii. 28, and soe the note In Revision. Wordsworth, Webster aud Wilkinson, Alford, and the 
Am. Bible Union: came.—J. L.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

1. (V. 13.) For this cause we also give 
thanks —A ih tovto : Because it is God who calls 
yon to His kingdom, therefore we thank Him that 
ye received our word, not as man’s word, but^God’s.* 
— Kol iipeis stands opposed to airro) yhp oflfare 
(v. L) f and means Paul and his attendants, who 
now, in further explanation of ch. i. 6 and tws ire- 
rrp^are of ch. i. 9 sq., remind the Thessalonians of 
their lively reception of the word of God, just as the 
Thessalonians were appealed to, w. 1-12, as wit¬ 
nesses of the pure and powerful ministry of the 
Apostle among them; see on chap. i. 8, Exeg. Note 
1. We have mutually received from one another the 
deepest impressions of an operation of the Divine 
Spirit: that is the third argument, adduced in ch. ii. 
1-16, whereby Paul seeks to convince the Thessalo- 
nians of the reality of their faith. So deep an im¬ 
pression did he retain of the faith of the Thessalo- 
nians, with which they received his word as the 
word of God, that he has ever since felt himself 
moved to unceasing thanksgiving to God. If he 
speaks of the matter to God, and here repeatedly 
emphasizes this fact (comp. ch. i. 2), they may at 
once herein recognize a new indication, how little the 
question is about something merely human (comp, 
oo bk rovro). So far r<p 3«p answers both to the 
previous tow Acov (v. 12) and to the subsequent 
k&yoo 3»S. The discourse thus turns back here, at 
the end of the entire section, to the beginning (ch. 
i. 2. Ewald). 

* [The same explanation of 8uL rovro is given by Ols- 
■Arnx, LOwzmasx, Alford. Others prefer a reference to 
** the general subjects of the preceding verses,—the earnest- 
9m and seal of the Apostle and his associates ” (Ellicott ; 
sad aailarly Wkbstkr and Wilkinson). Less probable is 
YseoHAx's reference to what follows.—J. L.J 

t [Perhaps rather to vpslt of v. 10: Ye are our witnesses, 
sod row we too are yours. Or as Zaechius: Not you alone 
oesfat to give thanks for this colling, bat we also. And siroi- 
lady Ellicott. Either explanation is better than LCne- 
mn'a: We, as well as every true Christian that hears 
of yoor deportment; or Alford’s reference to those ex- 
(mriy mentioned in ch. i. 7.—J. L.J 


2. When ye received from ua the word oi 
preaching that is of God.—IIapaAa/3., the objec¬ 
tive, outward, matter-of-fact reception, in distinction 
from Sf'xctr3<u, the subjective, inward acceptance 
(comp. ch. i. 6.)*—4 ko4i = *“1?^©, Is. liii. 1; Rom. 
x. 14-17 —pass, what one hears, a report, announce¬ 
ment preaching, message. A6yos &kot}s (Comp. Heb. 
iv. 2) is one or those genitival connections, which 
we iu German are accustomed to express by a com¬ 
bination of nouns: Botschnftswort; Ewald: Pre- 
digtwort [as if we should say in English, message- 
wordj preaching-word]. The addition of iucorjs marks 
the audible, oral announcement, coming to men as 
a (new, hitherto unknown) message: comp. Rom. x. 
17, where tucofi is distinguished from firjfia 3«o0, the 
latter going forth from God to His messengers, the 
former from the messengers to the rest of men. The 
anarthrous \6yos htcorjs should perhaps be translated 
a message, to indicate it as unknown, new ; comp. 
\6yos Kvplov of ch. iv. 16 with 6 \6yos rod K. of ch. 
i. 8. With this message Paul appeared among the 
Thessalonians; he knew that it was from God; they 
could not yet of themselves know that. This he 
here represents to us in a measure by the purposely 
anomalous arrangement, wap' fin&v rod 0eoO: 
they received the word of the message immediately 
from him, but behind him stood God as the Author 
and Sender of the message, nap' rgiSsy naturally 
depends on w apaAafi., to which also the preposition 
expressly points back (Dk Wettk, Koch [Ellicott, 
Webster and Wilkinson], &c.), [not on \6yos iu<or)$ 
(Beza, Pelt, Olshausen, Lunemann, &c.), whereby 
the construction becomes very harsh and clumsy 
withal, since rod 3v©S would have to be a closer defi¬ 
nition of the composite idea, \6yos hjcorjs Tap* fifiwv. 
— Riggenbaoh.] ; toG 3coD, on the other hand, de¬ 
pends on A<fyos lucorjs, and is a gen. autoris , as in 

* [Gorman versions represent tho two verbs by empfan - 
gen and auf- or an-nehmen. For i&4£<ur0e Calvin has am¬ 
pler* estis — ye embraced of Benson, Mackniqht, and other 
English versions.— Wobdswobth, Webster and Wilxin- 
80M* accepted. —J. L.] 
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evaryytkiov rod heou of w. 2 , 8, 9 , 6 K&yox rod icvplov 
of ch. i. 8, (see there Note 4). It comes last with 
emphasis, the point in the subsequent context being 
that the preaching was the word, not merely of the 
man Paul, but of God. Thus the participial clause, 
rapaKa$ >vr*t—rap 4 $$aSiw rod heod t takes in once 
more the contents of w. 1-12; for there, from the 
beginning to the end (see especially vv. 2, 4, 12), it 
is shown that Paul had not labored among the Thes- 
salouians in his own name or in on egotistic manner, 
but, as an agent of God, had brought them His 
message and call. 

8. Te accepted it, not as men’s word, Ac. 
[Ye accepted, not men’s word, Ac.].*—The 
Thcssalonians, then, understood and acknowledged 
the real nature, the Divine character and origin, of 
the apostolic preaching. They perceived m the 
word such a supernatural, essential power, as can 
proceed from no mortal man, himself involved in 
the disorder of the world’s sin. They felt the 
Godhead drawing near to them in the word of life; 
for the Holy Spirit was thereby active in their souls. 
And as the inward sense and instinct of the Divine 
light in the consciousness opened to, and allowed it¬ 
self to be intimately pervaded by, the concurrent 
light in the word, mightily judging and irradiating 
their previous darkness (2 Cor. iv. 4-8; John iii. 
19-21), they therefore accepted the preached word 
for what it is, as the word of God.—'E8<£a<j&c, comp. 
8*{djj.€yoi ch. L 6—a text for general comparison. 
As immediate object, \iyov iucoijs rod heov must be 
supplied out of the participial clause; oh \Ayov avhp. 
Ac. is a second accusative of the predicate: to accept 
something a% — Winer, p. 208 sq.— A6yoy kvhp. in op¬ 
position to heov indicates the origin, and at the same 
time the quality, which necessarily passes over from 
the source to what springs therefrom (Olsiiausen). 
The plural avhp&yoav stands with reference to the 
plurality of the preachers, and also indeed generi- 
cally; comp. Matt. ix. 8. Winer, p. 158. A 6yov 
heov, the word which God Himself causes to be pro¬ 
claimed by men, whom He by His Spirit equips as 
His instruments; comp. Rom. x. 17. Rieger: An 
expression of God’s heart concerning us*—Ka&<£r 
tony iArjdwf: a simple, forcible testimony to inspi¬ 
ration. 

4. Who [which] also worketh in yon that 
believe.— *Or can be referred either to \6yov ((Ecu- 
menius, Olshausen, LDnkmann, Ac. [Contbeare, 
Peile, Jowett, Alford, Ellicott, Wordsworth, 
Webster and Wilkinson, Ac.1; comp. Winer, p. 
281), and in favor of this it is alleged that elsewhere 
the active tvepyeiv is used of God, and the middle 
iveoyetohai only of things (yet comp., for example, 
Col. i. 29 ; Eph. iii. 20) f; or to (Theodoret, 
Luther, Benoel, Ac.), and this is preferable, because 
the context treats, not of an energetic operation 
generally, but specially of a Divine operation;} 
Benoel: Deus ostendens , verbum vere esse verbum 
Dei (ch. iv. 8, 9; Acta xiv. 8). On the former view 
the meaning must be: which also shows itself as such, 
Ac. [comp. Acts xx. 82].—Kaf adds to the accept¬ 
ance of the word as God’s word on the side of the 
Thcssalonians the effective, and that a continuous, 

• [f*ee Critical Note i.-J. LJ 

t [These two texts, in which the middle partioiple is oon- 
neoted, not with 0*6t, but with (the Divine) ivtpytia or Svra- 
iuft cannot properly be regarded as exceptional.—J. L.) 

I fir may quite as well be said, that m the oontext “tho 
writer is magnifying the word, by way of Justifying his con¬ 
tinual thanksgiving to God fur the Thessalonian reoeption 
W.L] 


confirmation of it on the side of God (ttc£av3e, 
aorist; ivepyetreu, present).* From that time on¬ 
ward you are in real communion with God, who 
shows Himself operative in you by the power of His 
heavenly Spirit, overruling everything human, as 
may be seen in the fact that even the strongest hu¬ 
man ties cannot bind you, since you have suffered 
severely from your own relations and countrymen 
(v. 14). Tots rioretowriv : so far is faith from being 
some empty thing, that it is rather the organ for God’s 
operations in us (comp. v. 10 and Exeg. Note 26; for 
the topics, Eph. i. 19).f 

6. (V. 14.) For ye, brethren, became imi¬ 
tators, Ac.—On ydp, see Note 4. bp* is resumes 
the immediately preceding Iv bfuy, v. 28, and stands 
with honorable distinction foremost. M ifirjral iyo~ 
vbhrrre, as in ch. i. 6. There the Thessalonian be¬ 
lievers are described as followers of the Apostle and 
of the Lord Himself; here, in terms of scarcely less 
honor and encouragement, as followers of the origi¬ 
nal Christian churches in Judea. The Apostle points 
out historically a fundamental law of the kingdom of 
God, that is now fulfilling itself in the case of the 
Thcssalonians: The bearers of the Divine are al¬ 
ways expelled by the natural community to which 
they belong (comp. Matt x. 85-87). Thus the 
Thessalonian Christians by their associates of their 
own race, and the Jewish Christians by the Jews, 
who in like manner killed the Lord Jesus and the 
prophets, and now also have driven out the Apostle. 
So little need the Thcssalonians allow themselves to 
be disconcerted by the injustice done them by their 
compatriots, that herein rather lies the evidence of 
the reality and power of the Divine influences pres¬ 
ent with them; for only that which is really Divine 
is hated by the world (comp, the forcible word of 
Jesus, John vii. 7 ; xv. 18 sq.), just as the strength 
to endure this enmity likewise rests on God’s opera¬ 
tion in believers. 'Erdhere denotes strictly nothing 
more than the actual experience (there has befallen 
you), but according to the connection it includes the 
inward endurance of what has happened. For in no 
other way can rdax^iv serve to establish the efficien¬ 
cy of the Divine word in them, and in no other way, 
especially, can the preterite Irdhtre, which, being 
parallel to the iSl(atrhe of v. 18, has primary refer 
ence to the time of their conversion, serve to confirm 
the present ivepyeirat, than as implying that the 
Thessalonians have really encountered the enmity of 
their fellow-countrymen, and do not allow themselves 
to be thereby driven into apostasy. Taken together, 
vv. 18 and 14 thus answer pretty closely to the par¬ 
allel statement in ch. i. 6; v. 18 to be^iuevot rbv 
A&yov fierh gopa* rvevfiaros hyiov, v. 14 to iv hhJifret 
roAAp ; comp, there Exeg. Note 14. 

6. (V. 14.) Of the churches of God which 
are in Judea, Ac.—ToC he ov answers to the three¬ 
fold mention of God in v. 18; r&v oveuv has is 
twice connected with it: in the first instance, iv rj 
'I ovbalif, it denotes the external, geographical sphere; 
in the other, iv Xpiarf *lrjaov, the inner, essen¬ 
tial life-sphere, on which see ch. i. 1, Exeg. Note 8, 
and Dock and Eth. 1. By the latter specification the 
Jewish-Christian congregations are distinguished 

* [Kaf i« no leu intelligible on the other view: “ As it is 
God’s word, so alto, and in a manner that befits and pro¬ 
claims its great Original, it worketh, Ac. (Revision). £Lu- 
cott adds, that perhaps it suggests also “ a contrast with 
the inoperative nature of the word, when merely heard and 
not believed.”—J. L.1 

t [In the preface Dr. Riooknbach intimates his (fluent 
from his oolleague’s reference of the 6*.—J. L.1 
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from the Jewish, which also elvai boxodoi congrega¬ 
tions of God ((Ecumenius). —TW iiac\T}<rtay is also 
to be noted in this respect, that the Thessalonians 
were the first church out of Palestine that was per¬ 
secuted as a church. 

7. Countrymen.—2 v/4$vA., those of the some 
tribe, exhibits the natural connection (Luther only 
too strongly : blood relations ), and the epithet Ibiay 
gives it additional force, in order the more clearly to 
show the gospel’s penetrating, overcoming power as 
supernatural, Divine. By the avfj.tpvXlrai, therefore, 
as the contrast ray "lovbalwr shows, are meant chiefly 
[only] Gentiles (Olshausen, Dk Wette, Lunemann, 
£wald, [Alford, Ellicott, Ac.] Ac.), because the 
Thessalonian church was composed almost entirely 
of Gentile Christians (Acts xvii. 4). [Not Jews 
(Chrysostom, Ac.) : Calvin, Bengel, Ac., think of 
Jews and Gentiles both.— Riqgenbach.] — kbroi are 
the members of the churches in Judea; consiruciio 
ad sensum. 

8. (v. 16.) Who also, Ac.—Kaf is not perhaps 

to be connected with the real following = as well — as 
also , since several ical follow one another in simple 
series: it rather adds to what precedes something 
new and correspondent: The Jews have not only 
persecuted the Christian churches in Judea, but also 
killed the Lord Jesus, Ac. The subsequent strong 
expressions respecting the Jews are at first sight 
somewhat strange, indeed almost displeasing, espe¬ 
cially because one does not well see, at least not at 
once, how the Apostle was led to them by the con¬ 
text Looked at more closely, they fall apart into 
two divisions, the first consisting of past participles 
(kmcTstydtrray, Miwtdyruy), the second of present 
(ap*<ncavrogr with iyayrtay , KaXv6yrav\ Both divis¬ 
ions end in something that has reference to the 
Apostle: rjfuis v. 16, KooXvSvray ripas , v. 

16. Thus, the point in question is the relation of 
the Jews to the Apostle, on which comp. Acts xvii. 
6. This seems also to have been used against the 
Apostle by the countrymen of the Thessalonians. 
They might say: “ How can you still believe that 
stranger T His own people, in fact, have driven him 
out, and are utterly unwilling to have him draw you 
over to his side; ”—an objection which might have 
the more Weight for the Thessalonian Christians, be¬ 
cause most of them had previously been proselytes 
(Acts xviL 4), and so accustomed to seek and find 
the truth among the Jews. To this Paul now an¬ 
swers : u Yes, they have persecuted me, but no 
otherwise than they did the Lord Jesus and their 
own prophets; nor are they willing to endure it, 
that I should publish salvation to you, and the Gen¬ 
tiles generally; but in this they are merely contrary 
to God and men, and fill up the measure of their 
sms.” Thus regarded, vv. 16 and 16 have a mean¬ 
ing and significance in where they stand, and thus 
aim is set aside the offensive harshness that seems 
to lie In the words; it is set aside from the same 
point of view, which in the earlier sections removes 
the offence of self-praise or of the praise of the 
Thessalonians. But the treatment of this matter is 
attached to this particular context for the reason 
that it falls under the same law as the suffering of 
the Thessalonians from those of their own race (see 
Exeg. Note 6): Paul had the same experience from 
Ins countrymen, as they from theirs; and as they 
were preceded by the Jewish Christians, so he him- 
self by the Lord and the prophets. With such pre¬ 
decessors, and with this uniformity of experience, 
Ae offence most surely cease. It is moreover evi¬ 


dent that the example in v. 14 is there selected will 
an eye to the fact, that Paul means presently tc 
speak of the Jews. And this point he has kept ta 
the close of the entire section; for having fully re¬ 
established his own authority with his readers, hi 
can the more powerfully subvert their earlier author, 
ity, the Jews. [While expositors generally deal with 
the difficulty, some of the expedients adopted bj 
them in accounting for w. 16 and 16 are very far¬ 
fetched. Olshausen: “Paul foresaw that the Ju- 
daizers, standing on the same level as the Jews, 
would damage him in this Church also, and there¬ 
fore, by way of precaution, he here expressed him¬ 
self on the points in regard to which he was usually 
blamed.” But would any one attack the Jews be¬ 
forehand, in order to resist a possible, later incur¬ 
sion of Judaizing Christians, to whom, besides, sev¬ 
eral things are here inapplicable, whilst their charac¬ 
teristic peculiarities, especially their legality, are 
wanting? Von Hofmann, on the contrary, supposes 
that some desired to persuade the Thessalonians, 
that the gospel was purely a Jewish affair, and that 
it is in opposition to- this notion that Paul here 
speaks. But one cannot understand how this objec¬ 
tion could arise, since the Jews were certainly the 
first and most vehement adversaries of the gospel in 
Thessalonica; and then an attack on the Jews would 
still have been a very indirect and extravagant way 
of defending himself against that objection. De 
Wette contents himself altogether with the remark, 
that the Apostle seizes the opportunity to give vent 
to his displeasure with the Jews. L1>nkmann is 
correct in finding the occasion of the philippic, vv. 
16 and 16, in the fact, that in Thessalonica the 
Jews were the real instigators of the persecutions of 
the Christians, and that in other places likewise 
they manifested the same obdurate spirit of contra¬ 
diction ; but with this generality he stops, and so 
fails to account for the complexion of the entire pas¬ 
sage, as well as its particular phrases, and overlooks 
the reference to PauL Calvin, who is followed by 
Calixtus, comes nearest the truth : Polerat Thessa - 
lonicensibus hoc venire in mentem : si hose vera est 
relipio , cur earn lam infestis animis oppugnard Ju¬ 
daic qui sunt sacer Dei populust Ut lwc offcndic- 
ulam tolled , primum admonet , hoc eos commune ha¬ 
bere cum primis ecclesiis , qua in Judcea erant, pos- 
tea Judceos dicit obstinates esse Dei omnis same doc¬ 
trines hastes . The only mistake here is, that Calvin, 
whilst he too overlooks the special reference of vv. 
16, 16 to Paul, and understands ovpfvXer,, v. 14, 
principally of the Jews, brings to bear on v. 14 the 
point of view, that is applicable to v. 16 sq.—Rio- 

GENBACH.] 

9. The Lord Jesns and their own prophets, 
Ac.—T by a bp toy stands emphatically first, and is 
still more marked in bring separated by hxoKreiy. 
from *li)<rovy: Yea, the Lord Himself they killed 
(comp. 1 Cor. ii. 8); is it to be wondered at, if they 
persecute the servant (comp. John xv. 20) ? What 
is expressed in the case of *1 rjtrovy by the prominent 
putting forward of rbv k bpioy is in the caso of robs 
Tpo&fjras expressed by the addition of iblov s: 
their own prophets, £>y iced rh rebxfl w« puplpown 
(Chrysost. v they treated no better than they have 
done the Gentile Apostle. This internal evidence is 
favorable to the genuineness of Ibiovs ; if regarded 
as spurious, this makes no change whatever in the 
thought; we lose merely that particular stroke. 
Tobs Wj po<frf)ras might grammatically be connected 
as Koch would have it, with what follows; but com 
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nentators correctly refer it to what goes before, 
Doth because in other places also mention is made of 
the Jewish murder of the prophets (Matt xxiii. 81, 
87 ; Luke xi. 47 sq.; xiil 84; Acts vii. 52), and on 
account of Miwl£yT»v y of which presently. — When 
Paul now proceeds: ical ypas iKdivEdvratv, we 
nre by this time so well prepared for it, that it can 
no longer furnish an objection to him, but rather an 
argument for him and against the Jews. 'EkZi6k*iv 
is no doubt in the Sept Ps. xliv. 17 [16]; cxix. 157 
the strengthened bidtcciv (Die Wette, Luneh.) ; but 
the proper meaning of the word (sec, for instance, 
Passow, who indeed gives no other meaning) is to 
pursue forth) chase out , expel , persequendo ericere 
(Bengel, who adds : frequens verbum apud LXX.\ 
and so the word stands in the only other passage 
where it occurs in the New Testament, Luke xL 49 
(in the parallel passage. Matt xxiii. 84, tidier* hvb 
tit xdAty )—a point of so much the more im¬ 
portance, as Paul probably has here in bis eye that 
expression of Christ In this case we are (with J. 
Mich. Haii.y, Bade, Ac.) to think simply of the ex¬ 
pulsion of Paul and his companions from Thessalonica 
(sec Acts xvii. 5, 18), the very thing at which many 
believers might stumble. [Bengel, Pelt, Schott, 
Lwkuanx, (Ellicott,) think of the persecutions 
of Paul and the Apostles generally; but this ex¬ 
tension of is against the context, see w. 16 
and 17, as well as v. 13 ; besides, the aorist partici¬ 
ple leads us the more readily to think of a single act, 
since the Jewish persecutions of the Apostles in 
general still continued (see Acts xvii. 13; xviil 6, 
12), so that it must have been &c<hewc<W«v as well 
as afterwards kw\v6vt<*v .— Riggenbach.] 

10. And they please not God, Ac.—The par¬ 
ticiples now pass from the aorist [Alford: definite 
events] into the present [Alford : habits] and, as ray 
koI rbv Kvpioy —hangs closely together, 
so again does all that follows as far as aubdaiy. 
For not to please God and to be contrary to all men 
are correlatives, and K»\v6yruy y Ac. adds to it no¬ 
thing new and independent, but, having no koI be¬ 
fore it like all the previous participles, is to be sub¬ 
ordinated to hpea-K. and Ivavriaov [with Lunxu., 
though lie makes it depend only on lyayrtwy (and so 
Alford. —J. L.). —Riggenbach.], comp. v. 6 sq.; 
11 sq. The subordinate clause shows to what ex¬ 
tent the Jews displease God, and are contrary to all 
men; and thus at the same time these strong ex¬ 
pressions lose much of their harshness.—0e£ /il) 
dpt<nc6vTa>y: the Jews were jealous at Thessalonica 
(Acts xvii. 5), as they were elsewhere both before 
and afterwards (ch. xiii. 45; xviii. 6-18; comp. ch. 
xxii. 21 sq.; xxvl 19 [21]), because through Paul so 
many Gentiles were converted, and this jealousy was 
with them a zeal for God and His kingdom in Israel 
[Rom. x. 2), whereby they thought to please Him 
(comp. John xvl 2). In opposition to this Paul 
now says; they please not God. Thus the subjec¬ 
tive negative yrf\ does not imply placers non queeren- 
tium (Bengel, Ac.); but, on the contrary, it denies 
the dptoMiy os conceived by the Jews and also by 
the Thcssalonians (Winer, p. 428 sq.)* Ubi dicit 
non placcre Deo, hoc vult y indignos esse y quorum ratio 
inter Dei cut tores habeatnr (Calvin). The very 

* [Ellicott : ** It is not correct always to find in the 
(os Alford here) a reference to the feelings or views of the 
subject connected with the participle (oompore on Gal. lv. 
8). It sometimes refers to the aspect in which the facts are 
presented by the writer, and regarded by the reader.’* In 
this correction Alford now aoquiosces.— J. I*] 


softness of the expression has a peculiar force.— 
n aaty &y&p. iyarrUsy : as contrary to God, so con¬ 
trary to men; but the former passively = objects of 
the Divine displeasure , the latter actively = hostile 
to all men . irdcriy dv&p&rots y of course, excepting 
themselves, and so, as to the sense, = rots &yeaiy 
in the explanatory clause. But Paul purposely holds 
up to view the inhumanity of this state of mind. 
When heathen writers, as interpreters are here in 
the habit of reminding us, reproach the Jews with 
adversus omnes alios hostile odium (Tac. Hist. V. 5; 
Juv. Hat xiv. 103 sqq.; Jos. c. Ap. ii. 10-14 etc.), 
they do not at any rate properly distinguish in this 
thing the Divinely sanctioned particularism of Israel, 
and the proud, narrow-minded exclusivism of the 
Jews. Paul, of course, blames only the latter, 
which would not acknowledge that God Himself 
had now abolished the former. 

11. (Y. 16.) Hindering ns, Ac.— KwAv6yrtov y see 

Exeg. Note 10. AoA^aai Xya either: to 

preach to the Oentiles y in order that they may be 
saved y (Bengxl, Olshausen, De Wette ; thus tak¬ 
ing AaA. as a meiosis or tapeinosis for *bayy*Ai(c- 
aibai ); or Vva is weakened, as in the New Testament 
it so often is, and marks the object (Winer, p. 299 
sqq.) = AaArjaat w«pl rrjs crwnfpfos, AaAr.aat rb ebay 
yi\iov V. 2 (Lunemann, [Ellicott, Webster and 
Wilkinson], Ac.). The latter method is the more 
simple. 

12. To fill up their sins always.— e Is r6 y Ac., 
belongs, not merely to K*o\v6yrwv y but to the whole 
description from v. 15. The result is here presented 
as an unconscious purpose, just as we say: to fill up 
the measure [De Wette). [*ls y then, is not= Sxrre, 
of the result as such (Pelt, Ac.) ; but neither does it 
mark God’s purpose in the sins of the Jews (Ol- 
shauskn, LOnemann)* : the expression belongs not 
so much to the Pauline style of thought, as to or¬ 
dinary speech.— Riggenbach] :— a brwy stands em¬ 
phatically before rhs apapr.: their sins, while they 
are persecuting others, God’s messengers, as sinners. 
—*A yavkrfpm<rat $ comp. Matt, xxiii. 82, #ral vpeis 
tAtj pdaare t5 pirpov rS>y rrartpwy bpuoy [also Gen. 
xv. 16], The compound hyaxAijp. means to fill up y 
to fill again higher , so that, as it were, the still 
empty space in the vessel becomes ever smaller. 
We thus get a simple explanation of srdyrore (which 
is thought to be difficult by De Wette, and strange 
by Olshausen, who, with Bretschneider, would take 
it as=ir<{yT<»j, scayreAws). The subsequent clause like¬ 
wise with its fir reAos y will in this connection obtain its 
natural interpretation. Udyrore means always, at every 
time y by the persecution of the prophets, of the Lord, 
of the Apostle, the sins were always again filled up, 
filled higher, till now the measure is full 

18. But the wrath came upon them to the 
end.—A 4 opposes to the sin its punishment, and to 
the ever fresh increase the end. Parallel to the 
heaping up of the sin went the heaping up of the 
judicitu wrath of God (Rom. il 5), which now, how¬ 
ever, is come to the end y to the uttermost, where 
it must discharge itself (LDnemann). On $ bpyh 
[Jowett : either the long-expected wrath, or the 
wrath consequent upon their sins.—J. L.] see ch. ». 
10, Exeg. Note 14. E Is reAos is to be connected 
with fy&aov, which means simply pervemt (Vul- 


# [Alford and Ellicott also agree in thinking this the 
main reference of eh t6, considered not grammatically, but 
theologically. Jowstt : the object and the result blended 
together in one; the natural event, os the Apostle regards 
it, in the order of Providence.—J. L.) 
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gate, C ax yin, De Wettk, L&nemann, Ac.), not 
pnvcemt (Beza, Schott, Pelt, Ac.), since in the 
New Testament, with the exception of 1 Tbess. iv. 
15, <p&iir*iv occurs only in the later, weakened sense 
of reaching to, with *b (Rom. ix. 31; Phil. iii. 16), 
irt rtva (Matt, xil 28; Luke xi. 20; comp. Dan. iv. 
25), &xpt t iris (2 Cor. x. 14). Here it is connected 
with two prepositions of the direction, one of which 
(ci* rt\os) indicates the inward development to the 
end; the other airrofo), the outward movement. 
[At this many interpreters needlessly stumble, and 
nave either taken els ri\os adverbially (—finally or 
totally), or have thought it necessary to refer it to 
4 Vy4 • the wrath which lasts to the end of the 
world, or for ever (Theodoret, Theophylact, 
(Ecumexius, Ac.), or till its full manifestation (Ol- 
snauskn),* or to the destruction of the Jews (Gro* 
Tins, Pelt, Flatt, Ac.). The last view is shared 
afeo by De Wettk, Ewald, Ac., who connect els 
t4\os with t<f&cure in the sense of 2 Chron. xxxi. 1; 
Dan. ix. 27,—to utter ruin, to complete extinction. 
—RieoENBAcn.}—Paul knows that the Jews, having 
likewise rejected the Messiah and the spiritual wit¬ 
ness of his Apostles, are now ripe for judgment, 
which accordingly followed soon after in the Roman 
destruction of Jerusalem. He neither appeals to 
any revelation that he had received on this subject, 
nor does he merely draw inferences from the political 
situation of the Jews [Jowett: “To the Apostle, 
reading the future in the present, the state of Ju¬ 
dea at any time during the last thirty years before 
the destruction of the city, would have been suffi¬ 
cient to justify the expression, 4 wrath is come upon 
them to the uttermost.’ ”—J. L.], but in the light of 
prophecy of the Old Testament and of the Lord Him¬ 
self (Ewald mentions Matt, xxiii. 37-39; xxiv. 16 
sqq.; Dan. ix. 24 sqq.) he discerns with clear spirit¬ 
ual glance the interpretation of the signs of the 
time. With this earnest word on the near immi¬ 
nence of the Divine judgment on the principal adver- 
saries of the gospel the section closes, and so again 
in a measure with an eschatological prospect (comp, 
ch. L 10; it 12). While the Jews fall under wrath, 
Christians are saved from wrath (ch. i. 10), and 
called to God’s kingdom and glory (ch. it 12). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. (V. 13.) It may seem strange that Paul 
should thank God for something that the Thessalo- 
niant had done (&l(<ur&«). We are not to infer 
from this, that their acceptance of the word, or 
their faith, is thought of as an operation of God to 
the exclusion of man’s free receptivity. Had Paul 
meant to say this, he must have expressed himself 
otherwise, as thus: We thank God that He wrought 
the acceptance, or faith, in you. But the indication 
in of free receptivity is the more marked, 

as it is only afterward that the operation of God in 
them is named in confirmation of the Divine charac¬ 
ter of the freely accepted word (5r *o) ive^eWai iv 
vfuv rols 7turre6ova’iv)A Nevertheless, Paul can and 
must thank God for the faith of the Thessalonians, 
partly because it would not have existed but for 

# (Lf vtMAm : “ even to its— the wrath’s— end, that is, the 
wrath of God has come upon them to its extreme limit, so 
that it must now discharge it#elf; now most judgment take 
the plaoe of the previous long-saffering and patience.” To 
the ame effect Alford and Ellicott. 8ce the note in Rc~ 
vision. —J. L] 

1 (Comp. Exegetical Note 4, with the foot-notes.—J. L.] 


His preparative grace, and the accompanying influ* 
enoe of His Spirit, whereby the Thessalonians were 
convinced that Paul’s word was God’s word, and 
thus faith is no independent act of man (Olshausen), 
but really rests on a Divine causality; partly be¬ 
cause for every good thing that happens to the 
Christian, and makes him glad—and the faith of the 
Thessalonians was for Paul something in the highest 
degree exhilarating (w. 19, 20)—he gives thanks 
and honor to the Father of lights, under whose 
providential guidance and control stand even the 
free actions of men (Lunemann). Comp. ch. i. 6, 
and its Exegetical Note 14, and Doctrinal Principles, 

I No. 3. 

| 2. Paul calls his word God's word. To what ex¬ 

tent he knew himself to be justified in doing so has 
been shown already, especially iu vv. 2, 4 and ch. i. 
5. God Himself, by a miraculous call and the light 
of revelation had entrusted him with the procla¬ 
mation of His glad tidings to the world (comp. Gal. 
L 11-16; 1 Cor. ii. 6-16; Col L 25-29; Eph. iii. 1 
-12), and now in Thessalonica, as in Corinth and 
elsewhere (1 Cor. ii. 4, 5 ; Rom. xv. 18, 19), he has 
preached tho gospel in the energy of the Holy Ghost. 
There are thus two essential points in the case: 1. 
The apostolic call and illumination (inspiration), 
which, effected by special acts of God, concerns the 
whole man, and assigns to him an official mission, 
a fundamental position and significance in the king¬ 
dom of God (comp. Eph. ii. 20); 2. the separate 
acts of proclamation, performed on the ground of 
that general inspiration, and yet again in every par¬ 
ticular instance, “in power and in the Holy Ghost 
and in much assurance,’’ or “ in demonstration of 
the spirit and in power.” Now what is true of tho 
oral proclamation of Apostles holds good of tho 
written. “ For the relation between word and writ¬ 
ing is ordinarily this, that the writing compresses 
the copiousness of the spoken word into a settled 
elementary form—the final expression, made clear 
and strong by deliberate reflection, of the inspired 
thought—and so in Holy Scripture we have the ripe, 
developed fruit of inspiration ” (Martehsen, Dog- 
matik, 2d ed M p. 455). We are therefore at liberty, 
and are bound, to call also the written word of’Apos¬ 
tles (and Prophets) the word of God. And down 
through all oentunes the Church has borne to it in 
the power of the Spirit the same witness, that the 
Thessalonians did to Paul’s oral proclamation; she 
has freely recognized and accepted it as God’s word. 
The testimonium Spiritus Sancti continually asserts 
itself as the subjective correlative and living evidence 
of inspiratio. —But now, as regards the uninterrupted 
oral proclamation of the word of God in the preach¬ 
ing of the Church, on that point Paul says in the 
Pastoral Epistles, which may be regarded as his 
legacy to the Church in its gradual transition from 
the first age of the Apostles into the common course 
of history: 44 Hold fast the form of sound words, 
which thou hast heard of me,” and: 44 The thing 
that thou hast heard of me, the same commit thou 
to faithful men, who shall be able to teach others 
al90 ” (2 Tim. i. 13 ; it 2). He will thus have the 
Church’s doctrine and preaching expressly bound to 
the fundamental apostolic word, and, though here 
too the reference is to what is spoken and heard, yet 
we properly may and ought once more to think of 
the written word, which, indeed, is the only authen¬ 
tic tradition of the oral for later generations (1 John 
ii. 7, 24; t 3, 4; 2 Pet i. 13-15). Essentially, 
therefore, the Church’s doctrine and preaching is a 
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propagation, reproduction, an ever new appropria¬ 
tion of the apostolic word. But as the preaching 
Apostles would not have fulfilled their task by a 
mere dry communication of God’s revelations, but 
for every announcement they had to be freshly 
endued with the Spirit from on high, that the gos¬ 
pel might be brought powerfully to bear on the heart 
and conscience of the hearers according to their gen¬ 
eral and special needs, as, for example, on the Jews 
otherwise than on the Gentiles, so likewise for our 
preaching the objective agreement with apostolic, 
Orthodox doctrine does not suffice, but there must 
always be a subjective fulness, and thnt in conjunc¬ 
tion with the Holy Spirit It is not the preaching, 
but the preacher, that preaches (comp. ch. i. 5, and 
its Exegetical Note 12, and Doctrinal Principles, 
No. 4). This, in fact, is precisely what is proposed 
in the oral word, to bring near to men in a human 
way the objective gift of God—to convey it to them 
with a spiritual, personal vivacity. The preacher is 
not a mere messenger, who may have no interest in 
the intelligence he has to bring; he is a witness, 
guaranteeing what he says by all that he is (John 
xv. 27 ; Luke xxiv. 48; Acts i. 8, 22; 1 John i. 2). 
And, accordingly, he too can and should testify to 
his hearers the one apostolic truth in the freedom of 
the spirit, ever according to their needs, in this or 
that form, from this side or from that The more 
these two elements mutually interpenetrate, the ob¬ 
jective agreement with the apostolic doctrine and 
the subjective, spiritual fulness of the individual, so 
much the more may even the preaching of the 
Church be called the word of God. At the same 
time we here perceive that the Divine does not in 
its revelation and communication exclude or sup¬ 
press the human, but assimilates it, fills it with 
itself, and so consecrates it for its own organ. 
[When our Confessions teach: “ Sacraments et ver- 
bum propter ordinationem et mandatum Christi 
aunt efficacia, etiamsi per malos exhibeantur ” (Con/. 
Aug. 8; comp. Heb. L), this contains a truth, no 
doubt; and yet there is here a somewhat hasty makr 
ing of a virtue out of necessity, and especially the 
difference between the word and sacrament, in re¬ 
lation to the personality of the minister, is not duly 
considered. Comp. 1 Cor. L 14-17— Riooenbach.] 
Thus, in the connection of our passage with earlier 
statements in the Epistle, and in its harmony with 
expressions of the Apostle elsewhere, it furnishes 
essential features to the doctrine of the verburn divi- 
num f both as written and as preached. 

8. (Vv. 13-16.1 At that time there had arisen 
even among the neathen a searching after truth. 
The great world-empires had along with the popula¬ 
tions shaken also the gods and the religions. Light 
and happiness were sought in schools of philosophy, 
in the renewal of the mysteries, from the Goetae, 
Ac. There had ensued, as in our day, a dissolution 
of the spiritual life—a confused, conflicting throng 
of all possible standpoints and attempts at deliver¬ 
ance. The point then was, to discriminate between 
man’s word and God's. For this end the conscience 
is of service (2 Cor. iv. 2; v. 11), which is given to 
us as a compass on the swelling sea of life. When 
it is aroused, a separation is made between what is 
Divine and what is human. At this time many, at 
Thcs8&lonica also, had already attached themselves 
as proselytes to the Jews, because even in the pre¬ 
paratory revelations of God they found the best sat¬ 
isfaction of their needs of conscience. Such were in 
a peculiar degree prepared, inwardly and outwardly, 


to accept the Gospel as the word of God. They 
were so more than the Jews, because the latter gen¬ 
erally held the law and the prophets in the way 
merely of outward tradition, whereas the former 
consented thereto with heart and life. Thus fre¬ 
quently upright men, belonging as to their external 
position to the world, are nearer to the kingdom of 
God than others, who have perhaps from their youth 
up been associated with the pious. In like manner 
churches, which assume to be those in which alone 
salvation is to be had, or which boast of their ortho¬ 
doxy, are not exactly those which bring forth the 
most children to the Lord, because the Spirit departs 
in a measure proportioned to the reliance placed, as 
by the Jews, on institutions, the form of doctrine, 
Ac. (Rom. ii. 17 sqq.) 

4. (Vv. 14-16.) We can here almost perceive the 
growth in* Paul of his leading view of the position 
of Gentile Christians in relation to Jewish Chris - 
tians and Jews. The latter are the proper enemies 
of the gospel, not only amongst those of their own 
nation, but also in the Gentile world; for this reason 
he sees the judgment now breaking in on them. On 
the other hand, he recognizes in the Gentile Chris¬ 
tians the followers of the Jewish Christians, of the 
true congregation of God in Israel. They belong— 
this thought here presents itself as a matter of 
course—to the genuine seed of Abraham, and take 
the place of the exscinded branches (Rom. iv. and 
xi.). The condition for this is simply faith, on which 
such special stress is laid in v. 18; through faith a 
man quits his natural connections, and enters the 
circle of the Divine operation in the world (the con¬ 
nection of vv. 13 and 14). To the Jews were en¬ 
trusted the \6yia rov &eov (Rom. iii. 2); to believ¬ 
ers from among Jews and Gentiles is not merely en¬ 
trusted outwardly the \6yos &cot), but God thereby 
works in them with a living power (v. 18). We 
have thus here, in regard to the history of the king¬ 
dom of God, the genesis of Paul’s objective, funda¬ 
mental view respecting the setting aside of the Jews 
and the participation of the Gentiles in that king¬ 
dom, just as in Acts xiii. 88, 39 we have the genesis 
of his fundamental view of subjective salvation, of 
die doctrine of justification by faith. Then in the 
Epistle to the Romans both views are developed 
jointly. 

5. But it must not be foigotten, that our text is 
not the last word of the Gentile Apostle respecting 
the Jews. It is rather in the Epistle to the Romans 
(chh. ix.-xi.) that he has uttered this. There, with 
an extreme, self-denying love, he expresses his pro¬ 
found, continual sorrow on account of the rejection 
of Israel (ch. ix. 1-3 ; x. 1, 2). He places the ulti¬ 
mate aim of his Gentile apostleship in this, that by 
means of the converted Gentiles the Jews should be 
provoked to emulation (ch. xi. 18, 14). He makes 
it the duty of Gentile Christians not to be proud and 
severe in regard to the Jewish branches broken off 
on account of their unbelief, because otherwise the 
same fate awaits us (ch. xi. 17-22). To his Gentile 
Church, accordingly, which has so often, alas, actu¬ 
ally fallen into that spirit of arrogance toward the 
Jews which he repudiates, and is still for the xnos 
part ensnared therein, he has rather bequeathed it la 
her task, by means of her walk of faith before 
Israel, and her loving sorrow in their behalf, to win 
over the blinded people. The Church has a mission 
of faith and love to the Jews; she has and should 
have a Jewish mission. If among us evangelicals 
this obligation is again here and there acknowledged 
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and discharged, yet these efforts are but feeble, slight 
senna and beginnings. The Jewish mission is still 
&r too much a thing singular, peculiar; it is too lit¬ 
tle sustained by the intercessory sympathy of the 
believing Church. We must in this thing learn to 
walk more fully in the steps of our Apostle and of 
the Lord Himself, of whom io reference to this very 
neople Matt. ix. 36-38 stands written. The Jewish 
niasion, moreover, is in a quite special sense the 
nission also of hope. For the very last word of the 
Jentile Apostle respecting Israel is this, that the en¬ 
tire people shall yet be saved, and from the receiving 
of them again shall a new life stream forth to the 
nations of the world (Rom. xi. 12, 15, 23 sqq.). 
This national conversion of Israel is, indeed, not a 
matter that we can introduce; with other develop¬ 
ments in the kingdom of God, it is connected with 
the coming of Christ (Matt, xxiii. 39; Acts iii. 
19-21) [Zech. xii. xiiL xiv.—J. L.J. But in order 
to this, to say nothing of the salvation of individual 
souls, the Jewish mission has to perform the office 
of a forerunner, and prepare the way. 

6. The result of the entire development of the 

Jewish people during more than fifteen centuries was 
their division into a believing minority (v. 14^ and 
an unbelieving majority (vv. 15, 16), which op¬ 
pressed and persecuted the former. Already, in¬ 
deed, bad the prophets prophesied of the remnant 
which alone should be converted (comp. Rom. ix. 
27-29; xL 1-10). This division being 

completed, there came the crisis [Entscheidung], the 
judgment (xpUris includes both) in the destruction of 
Jerusalem, from which the believers were delivered 
(Pella, &c.), whereas ruin befell the unbelieving peo¬ 
ple. The same result will follow the development 
also of the New Testament Church and of the Chris¬ 
tian nations. On this rests the deep, biblical truth 
of the distinction between the visible and the invisi¬ 
ble Church. We too stand in the time of separa¬ 
tion, and are advancing toward the crisis. 

7. (Vv. 15, 10.) It is worthy of notice that the 
ideas of vv. 15 ana 16 obviously lean on a sentence 
of the Lord , and are evolved from it. Comp, with 
v. 15 Matt xxiii. 84; Luke xi. 49: kvoonkm xpo- 
fbr&$ Kal broorSkovi Kal avrmv kxoKrevoxkri ml 
IxhhtovotVi and with v. 10 Matt, xxiii. 32: Kal bfieit 
TkTtp6eaTe rb fxirpov rosy xaripwr v/iwv, and v. 80: 
{fee rovra xdxra txl tV yewekv Ta6rr)y. We thus 
see how, under the illumination of the Spirit, the 
words of the Lord and the Apostle's own experi¬ 
ences originated his thoughts. At another time it 
was words of the Lord, which the Apostle received 
in immediate revelations from heaven. In his escha¬ 
tological teachings which we shall have later to con¬ 
sider, we shall see both kinds of words codperating, 
and along with them Old Testament prophecy. The 
sayings of Jesus were evidently not unknown to 
Paul. With him they frequently sound still in a 
freer form (preceding the written determination of 
than). 

HOMILETTCAL AND PRACTICAL. 

* V. 13. Rikoer: Where we said: I am glad , I 
ever think of it without joy , there the spirit, in 
which Scripture is written, impels ns to say: We 
thanh Oody that He may ever be acknowledged as 
he Giver of these joyful providences, and that joy 
itself may be so seasoned with salt, that the flesh 
shall be lees able to attribute aught to itself.— 
I. Mich. Hah* : How greatly must it rejoice a ser¬ 


vant of the Lord, when he is permitted also to see 
fruits of his labor 1 Or are we going to find fault 
with this joy, even though it be a joy in the Lord ? 
Or have we perchance any cause to blame the Apos¬ 
tle, when, for the strengthening of the faith of those 
dear to him, he exhibits to them something of the 
fair fruits of the Spirit? Bid not Jesus Himself firs* 
tell His churches of whatever good things they had, 
and then of their evil, if they bad any?— Riegkr: 
Perhaps some one thinks, it was possible for the 
Thessalonians at once to accept as the word of God 
the word from the mouth of such a gifted Apostle; 
but who will require of us now, that we accept for 
God’s word everything that sounds from pulpits? 
That time also had its own difficulties. Paul was not 
regarded at Tbessalonica with quit£ the same degree 
of respect that we can now feel toward him. Out¬ 
wardly he was to be looked upon as a mechanic (v. 
9}; inwardly the opposition he had to endure gave 
him great trouble. The acceptance in these circum¬ 
stances of his word as the word of God was pro¬ 
moted by means, that would still be effective in the 
case of our expositions at the present day—by 
searching the Scriptures, whether those things are 
so (Acts xvii. 11). That at least accept as God’s 
word, which thou canst so accept with the concur¬ 
rence of thy conscience.—The apostolic word (the 
word of the Bible) is God’s word, and certifies itself 
as such by its Divine, spiritual working in us (the 
witness of the Holy Ghost).—Roos: You experience 
a Divine working within you. Before you believed, 
there was none of this Divine working. It exists 
while you believe, and ever since you believe. You 
feel it, and may thence infer that what you believe 
is the word of God. — The same : Is it not the effect 
of the Divine working, that you can allow yourselves 
to be harassed by people of your nation, without be¬ 
coming thereby disheartened or enraged ? Who has 
at any time seen this fruit of the Spirit in an unbe¬ 
lieving Gentile or Jew ? Thus the patience and faith 
of the saints (Rev. xiii. 10; xiv. 12)—these two 
main elements of the suffering and contending 
Church—are likewise the main proofs of the Divine 
character of her foundation, as laid in the apostolic 
word. In this sense the Church is the proof of the 
Divine character of Scripture (comp., at ch. i. 0, V, 
Doctrinal Principles, No. 5). This is, indeed, no 
glorious proof, such as might strike even the natural 
sense, the merely logical or mathematical under¬ 
standing. On the contrary, it is a proof from her 
humiliation. But the very fact that the Church of 
Jesus amidst all depressing and adverse circum¬ 
stances, and while having the whole world opposed 
to her, still endures, is a proof that supernatural, 
Divine powers here rule—that Jesus has given to 
her the glory which He received from the Father 
(John xvii. 22; 1 Pet iv. 14).—The preached word 
as God’s word (comp. Luke x. 16): What this in¬ 
cludes, 1. for preachers (see Doctrinal Principles, 
No. 2), 2. for hearers: a. the obligation not to carry 
themselves with indifference or even offensively 
toward the word, but to receive it as a real message 
from God attentively and willingly; b. the blessing, 
that from the word thus received there proceed Di¬ 
vine influences upon us.—P fajtf : God’s word can¬ 
not be without stir and fruit, wherever it is but 
allowed to rule, any more than fire and light in cold 
and darkness.— Zwingli : The persecutors of God’s 
word, in order to render it odious, put forward the 
name of Luther or Zwingli. The believer alone can 
decide whether it is God’s word or man's; that is. 
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when God works in the hearers, and arouses and 
quickens within them the external, preached word, 
so that a new man is born. 

V, 14. See on y. 13.—Roos: Novices in Chris¬ 
tianity are commonly spared by the Lord sharp tri¬ 
als ; but this was not the experience of the Thessa- 
louians, the Lord often indeed showing that He does 
not always act according to one rule.—Though in 
our Christian world relations are in part changed 
from what they were then, yet even now also the 
convert has often to suffer, and that severely, from 
kinsmen and other companions. But let us be 
thoroughly penetrated by the power of the Divine 
word, and we are thereby enabled to hearken unto 
God more than unto the dearest of men. Then too 
have we the best hope of drawing oiler us those con¬ 
nected with us, when they see how the truth is sa¬ 
cred and precious to us above all things else; this 
inspires them first with respect for it, and afterwards 
perhaps with love to it.— Bengel : The same fruits, 
the some afflictions, the same experiences of believ¬ 
ers of all places and times afford an excellent crite¬ 
rion of evangelical truth.—Roos: A congregation or 
a household of believers may take comfort mom the 
example of others, and, in particular, converts in 
Christianity may do so from the example of older 
Christians.— Zwikgli: The churches in Judea be¬ 
lieved first on the Lord Jesus, and then the Gentiles 
also followed them; they did not, therefore, follow 
the Roman church or the Pope. [Moreover, the 
promise given to Peter, Matt. xvi. 18 sq., was ful¬ 
filled in Jerusalem at Pentecost and afterwards, Acts 
ii sqq., not in Rome.— Riggekbacu.] 

[Mattukw Henry : The cross is the Christian’s 
mark: if we are called to suffer, we are called only 
to be followers of the churches of God; so perse¬ 
cuted they the prophets that were before you , Matt. v. 
12.—J. L.J 

Vv. 15, 16. On the Jews, see Doctrinal Princi¬ 
ples, Nos. 3-6.—The sin of the Jews was peculiarly 
grievous, and more grievous than that of the Gen¬ 
tiles; for it consisted not merely in the doing of 
evil, but in the rejection of the help offered them 
against the evil, in their hostility to the messengers 
of salvation, in hardening themselves against the 
ever new and higher revelations and more urgent 


invitations of God (Matt xxi. S3 sqq.; xxii. 3-7). 
Indeed, the real sin is unbelief (Mark xvi. 15 sq.; 
John xvi. 9; v. 46 sq.). What was true, therefore, 
at that time of the Jews is now true of Christians; 
since the light shines now for us, for us is the day of 
salvation.— Bengel : Stubborn resistance to the word 
is that which most of all fills up the measure of sin. 
And Rieger: He who neglects his own salvation 
grudges to see in others greater zeal for their salva¬ 
tion; and so by the persecution of others is the 
measure of sins commonly filled up.— Diedrich: 
To love Christ, and that alone, is truly to love hu¬ 
manity ; for true humanity is in Him alone, and by 
His word it is propagated and trained.—There is 
among us Christians also a Jewish illiberality, which 
thinks to please God by drawing the circle in some 
one sense very tight. This is a zeal for God, but not 
according to knowledge (Rom. x. 2), a zeal which, as 
with the Jews, is ever connected somehow with self- 
righteousness (v. 3), and does not duly understand 
Christ as the end of the law (v. 4). Let us allow 
grace to be really grace, and we shall recognize it 
also in its univcraality, nor will we make the strait 
gate still straiter. We learn to unite with a strict 
conscience a wide heart and a free vision.— Pfaff : 
God seldom punishes the first sin, but He suffers 
iniquity to mount for a certain period and to a cer¬ 
tain pitch. When it bos reached the measure fixed 
by Him, He breaks in with His judgment; but this 
limit is not very discernible before the event. Fore¬ 
tokens of it, however, are not obscurely to be in 
ferred from, for example, the long duration and hei¬ 
nousness of the sins, from contempt of the richly 
proffered means of grace, from obduracy, Ac.— 
Burkitt : It is a singular support to suffering saints, 
to consider that Christ and His Apostles suffered be¬ 
fore them, and by His sufferings has sanctified a state 
of affliction and persecution to them.—A spirit of 
persecution seems ofttimes to run in a blood, 
and passes from parent to child through many genera¬ 
tions. The Jews killed Christ, stoned the prophets, 
and persecuted the Apostles. — Paul ranks them 
that are enemies to the preaching of the gospel 
with the obstinate shedders of Christ’s blood; 
they are enrolled amongst the capital enemies of 
mankind.—J. L.] 


n. 

i 

On. n. i7-Ch. idl is. 

What Paul did for the Thessalonians after his departure. 
Ch. n. 17-20. 


1. He had onoe and again earnestly purposed to come unto them, but was hindered. 

17 But we, brethren, being taken [having been bereaved by separation] from 
you 1 for a short time, in presence, not in heart, endeavored the more abundantly 

18 [the more ab. end.l 5 to see your face with great desire. Wherefore* we woulcl 

have [wished to, come unto you, even I Paul, once and again [both 

19 once and again, k<u a 7 ra$ koX Sts] ; but [and, *tu] Satan hindered us. For what is 
our hope, or ioy, or crown of rejoicing [glorying] 4 ? Are [Or are ] * not even yo 
[ye also, *<u v/xets], in the presence of [before, Ipirpoo-Scv] our Lord Jesus Christ* 

20 at His coming ? F t or ye are our glory and joy. 
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i V. 17.—[«*o p+aneiHms if* vfxmv. German: vencaiset von tuck; Vaughan: “literally, orphaned from you,*’ 
The doable iw6 emphasises the met of separation ; bpfayurd., the feeling of bereavement and desolation that ensued.— 
pefle, Ellicott, Vaughan and others: lorn from you ; Ptile adding, and bereaved. Jowett: bereaved in being taken from 
you; Robinson: “bereaved and separated.”—J. L.J 

s V. 17.—[The Greek order, “ throwing the emphasis more distinctly on the more abundantly ” (Ellicott).—J. L.] 

* V. 18.—Instead of fed Lachmann, LQnemann [Tisohendorf in the first and latest editions, Alford, Ellioott] and 
others, read, after Sin. A. B. D.‘ F. G. and some other manuscripts, &dn, whereas Tisohendorf (ed. 2), De Wette, 
Reiche and others, retain bib of the received text. At any rate fled™ must be = on which account , therefore, and so 
equivalent to U6, as L&nemann also supposes; but elsewhere 6td™ is with Paul = because; comp, in our Epistle eh. iL 
8; iv.flL 

* V. 19.—[aavrarcwc. See the English margin, and 2 Cor. viL 4; comp, also Rom. xv. 17, and the several instances 
(8 out of 12) in which the noun is in our version rendered boasting.— J. L.J 

* V. 19.-^[ The § before ovyl cot is wanting in Sin. 1 , but was added by correction; and the same thing is true of ^ 
before xapa in v. 20.—J. L.J 

* V. 19.—[Ellioott: “ The addition xptorov (Bee. with F. G. L.; many Vv.) is rightly rejected by Lachmann, Tisch- 
mdoti, and most modem editors,” and our German text. It is wonting in Sin.—J. L.J 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

1. (V. 17.] But we. — 'Hpus, emphatic in itself 
and by its position in front: As to what concerns us. 
Having spoken, vv. 13-16, of the Thess&lonians 
(comp, the IpZis standing foremost with like empha¬ 
sis in v. 14), Paul again reverts to himself, in order 
to do away with a second imputation or doubt, as if, 
since he has been gone from the Thessalonians, after 
they had been readily persuaded and won over, he 
had left off caring for them. Suspicionem contemtus 
et negligeTUus preevenit (Calvin ; similarly Pelt 
and others). Thus, as the first section (ch. i. 2-ii. 
16) sketches for us a lively picture of Paul's ministry 
at Thessalonica and of the founding of the church 
there, a like sketch is given in the second section 
(ch. iL 17-iiL 13) of the manner in which, during 
the interval of some six months that lias since 
elapsed, the founder of the church has cared for it 
and been active in its behalf. This authentic infor¬ 
mation respecting the Apostle’s doings in the estab¬ 
lishment and rearing of churches is of high value.— 
[jj/iftf, resumed from v. 13, and now contrasted— 
Zi —with the persecuting Jews of vv. 15, 16. So 
Lunemann, Alford, Ellicott. —J. L.] 

2. Bereaved of you.— Chrysostom : Paul does 
not say separated, but more than that. 'O pfavis 
and IpfoAt* are even in the classics used, not 
merely of children bereaved of their parents, but 
also of parents bereaved of their children, and in 
other similar relations. The expression is one of 
tenderness, and belongs to the same category as the 
figure of the mother (w. 7, 8) and of the father (v. 
11) [so that Paul does not really compare himself to 
a child, as Chrysostom Ac. improperly assume.— 
Biooexbach]. The Apostle would, first of all, inti¬ 
mate to his readers, that, so far from having forgot¬ 
ten them, his separation from them has been for him 
a painful experience. Hence also the two additions: 
for the space of an hour, that is, only a very short 
time, as we say: for a moment (elsewhere xpbs &pay, 
for a short time, Philcm. 15 ; Gal. ii. 5 ; 2 Cor. viL 
8, or xpbs amply, for a time at least limited, Luke 
viil 13; 1 Cor. vu. 5; here both are strengthened 
by being joined together), and: in presence only, not 
in heart, which ever remained with you (dative of 
reference, comp. 1 Cor. v. 3 ; and, on the opposition 
between xpdoerxoy and xapMa, 2 Cor. v. 12; 1 Sam. 
xvi. 7, LXXA Thus; We had almost no sooner 
been parted from yon, and that only outwardly, not 
inwardly, than we again had a great longing to see 
yon. [lipfet tcatpbr &pas does not state that the sepa¬ 
ration altogether lasts but a short time, as if Paul 
here anticipated the fulfilment of the wish expressed 
ia ch. iiL 10 (Da Wette, Koch), or even thought of 
the reunion at the approaching parousia (Olshau- 
*»).—Riooenbach]. 

3. Endeavoured quite earnestly [the more 


abundantly endeavoured].—When the idea, with 
which the comparison exists, is at once understood 
from the context, it is not uncommon for the com¬ 
parative to stand alone, and it then has the force of 
a positive, as in Acts xvii. 21; especially does this 
happen with the comparative of adverbs, as rdxtov, 
yaKXoy, w c p t <r a or 4p <* s .* Alex. Buttmann, 
Qrammatik dee neutestamentlkhcn Sprachgebrauchs, 
1859, p. 72 (on the form v tpuroorepeas, ibid, p. 61). 
If it is desired to specify the idea round which the 
comparison turns, it is evidently from the connection 
the xpioorwoy purposely repeated in opposition to 
teapMa: Because the Apostle was not separated from 
them in heart, though in face [presence], he there¬ 
fore strove the more keenly to see again their face 
also.f Less suitable supplements are introduced by 
others. \ 'Ey xo\Kg inbofilq, is a reiterated con¬ 
firmation of loxovZdtrupey. The one confirmation 
stands at the beginning, the other not less emphatic¬ 
ally at the close, of the sentence. Here also tho 
Apostle’s love again shows itself so fervent, and as it 
were that of a bridegroom, that Chrysostom, im¬ 
pressed thereby, remarks: ipdjxevos pomik6s tis 
teal htedbocros teal lueapr^pTfrox eU <pt\lay .— To BOO 
your faoe is a select phrase of love, instead of tho 
more prosaic to come unto you of v. 18; comp. ch. 
iii. 10. 

4. (V. 18.) Wherefore we wished to come 
unto you.—From the general disposition, v. 17, 
proceeded positive resolutions, for the non-fulfilment 
of which Paul is not to be blamed.— 'Eyw p\y 
IlaOAoj : /i4v soliiarium for the greater prominence 
of the subject. From this too we see, as from 
teapMat v. 4, and fuxds v. 8, that in the first person 
plural Paul intends to include Silvanus and Timothy 
(Lunemann). Had he meant himself alone by it, 
the addition of iyi» fAy IlavAov would have been 
unnecessary. But here especially he had to distin¬ 
guish himself, because indeed Timothy had in the 
meanwhile como to Thessalonica. But having once 
singled himself out, he afterwards speaks even of 
himself alone in the plural; so even in our verse 
hfias, and with peculiar distinctness in ch. iii. 1, 2.— 
Kal ica) Ms, not simply 8ft, nor yet fijra| teal Ms 
(which is used indefinitely = more than once), but 
stronger than the former expression and more pre¬ 
cise than the latter: both once and twice, not only 


* [Uepuraoriptm oocurs eight times in Paul’s other Epis¬ 
tles (besides Heb. iL 1 and xiii. 19), and in some of those in 
stances does it stand for the positive.—J. L.) 

t [So Db Wette, Koch, Ellicott, and others. Tho ob¬ 
jection to this is, not mcroly that, had tho separation been 
in heart, there would have been no desire whatever to see 
them again (Lunkmaxn), but that ov napbiq is simply an 
incidental, parenthotlcal correction of the main thought, 
iiropfayuriivrte if' vywr. I prefer Calyix’s explanation: 
The writer's love, instead of being lessened by absence, was 
rather the more inflamed thereby (and so Areticb, Gill, 
Wixbb, Wordsworth, Vacohax. and others).—J. L.J 
t [See Notes in my Revision of this verso.—J. L*1 
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once but twice (comp. PhiL iv. 16): “ teetatur non 
eubitum fuisse fervorem, qui etatim refrixerit, eed 
hujue propositi ee fuisse tenacem, quum variae occa¬ 
sions* captaverit ** (Calvin). 

6. And Satan hindered us.—Instead of ft/, 
Paul chooses the Hebraistic connective, which in this 
case is almost the more energetic.— Satan, the per¬ 
sonal devil (comp. ch. iii. 6), in whose existence, 
therefore, Paul not merely believes, but refers to his 
agency even such comparatively trifling and external 
matters, because therein there lies prepared a hin¬ 
drance to the kingdom of God (comp. Eph. vi. 12; 
otherwise at Rom. i. 13; xv. 22; Acts xvi. 6 sq.). 
The Apostle, then, does not everywhere, and as a 
matter of course, speak of Satan, but he knows how 
with testing insight to distinguish. There is nothing 
about him of mere cant. In what the restraint con¬ 
sisted, we know not; only it cannot have been an 
accumulation of business, or anything of that sort, 
but must have been something of evil—whether on 
the side of the Thessalonians or on that of Paul. 
In the first case we should have to think with Dje 
Wktte Ac. of the enemies of the gospel at Thessar 
lonica, whose hatred had been a source of danger to 
the Apostle on his arrival in Thessalonica; in the 
other case, either, with Chrysostom and others, of 
trials in the churches where Paul had since been, 
which rendered a removal from them impossible for 
him, or, perhaps better, of some sickness of the 
Apostle, and m connection with this we might think 
of Satan’s messenger, 2 Cor. xii. 7—a topic, it is 
true, on which we know just nothing very clear and 
certain. (Comp, also ch. iii. 7.) Ft is even very 
possible that both kinds of reasons concurred; that 
the first time, for example, and this would best agree 
with v. 17, Paul desired to turn back again to Thes¬ 
salonica from Beroea, but was hindered in that by 
the Thessalonian Jews (Acts xvii. 13.—See Calvin, 
Bknqel, and others.) 

6. (V. 19.) For.—Paul gives the reason of his 
longing alter the Thessalonians, and of his repeated 
purpose to come unto them. Ilium dexiderii ardo - 
rem inde confirmat , quia in ipsis felieitatem suam 
quodammodo repositam habeat; perinde enim valet 
hoc sententia ac si dixisset: Nisi me ipsum oblivis- 
car, necesse est ut vos expetam (Calvin). 

7. Who * [What] is our hope, Ac.—H oux* 
sol belongs to rlf, and it is, of course, merely 
incidental that 1j is coincident with the 4J before x a P^ 
and oriQaros ; fpvpooler rod Kvplov Ac. belongs to 

4) x a P<i Ac.f But 4) ov^l ical d/t«ir is pur¬ 
posely put between, so that tpirpoa&ev Ac. attaches 
itaelf immediately to these words, because the Apos¬ 
tle would have it observed that, so far from his rela¬ 
tion to them being a transient one, it is rather to 
reach on to the coming of Christ, and verify itself 
before the eyes of the Lord.— Hope and joy , here, 
of course, objective = the subject of hope and joy. 
This the Thessalonians are not, in so far as Paul 
hopes in regard to them that they shall be found 
blameless (Lunemann), but in so far as they are the 
fruits of his ministry, after which the Lord at His 
return will inquire (see Luke xix. 15). To this also 
there is special reference in orifayos jravx4<re**, an 
expression derived from the garland that crowns the 
competitor at the goal in the successfully contested 
race (1 Cor. ix. 25 ; 2 Tim. H. 5; iv. 8). Ka/x?}<r<f, 
moreover, is not glory in the objective sense, but 

• [So Luthrr, and other German versions.— J. L.] 

t [This is frequently indicated by a oomma alter xavxif* 
sh ki and another after vj*et$.—J. L.] 


glorying ; not gloria, but gloriatio ; and so a crown 
for glorying = in which I may glory (comp. Ex. xvi. 
12; xxiil 42; Prov. xvi. 81; LXX.). Roos: We 
hope on your account to have some great experience 
at the coming of Christ; we shall then be able to 
rejoice over you; we shall be able to parade with 
you, as one parades with a crown won in a contest 
of the games.—Ye also, as well as other churches; 
those, for example, in Philippi or Corinth (see Phil, 
iv. 1; 2 Cor. L 14—parallelisms also for the expres¬ 
sion). 

8. (Y. 20.) Te are verily* [For ye are], 
Ac.—r dp confirms and strengthens the readily un¬ 
derstood affirmation in the oratorical question of v. 
19 (comp. Winer, p. 896). Our glory and Joy. 
The expression glory [ Herrlichkeit J is properly re¬ 
tained in translation here also by Ewald and J. 
Mich. Hahn, and is by the latter emphasized in a 
theosopbic way. A 4£a is weakened, when rendered 
merely by renown or honor [Lvnemann : J Ruhm ; 
Luther, D* Wette: Ehre. —J. L.] (Comp. 1 Cor. 
xi. 7, where the woman is called the ft/(a of the 
man, the man the ehc&v jrol ft/fa of God; and 2 Cor. 
viii. 23, where approved brethren are distinguished 
by the title, ft/(a Xpurrov.) As ft/£a in God Him¬ 
self is His life-impression, life-form (see at v. 12 
Doctrinal Principles, No. 8), so with such genitives 
it denotes the representation of the life, resting on 
the communication of life,—the copy, standing in 
essential connection with, the original, belonging to 
it, and forming os it were one whole with it, so that 
the latter is surrounded by it with a halo, as the sun 
by its beams, as the head by the crown (ft/(a parallel 
with ertyayos icauxbirccos).- Thus it is with Hie man 
and the woman taken from him; with Christ and 
believers; with Paul and the spiritual children be¬ 
gotten by him.—That such objective, actual glory 
then becomes in the subjective experience a matter 
of joy, lies in the nature of the case. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETIIICAL. 

1. (V. 18.) Satan appears in Scripture in a three¬ 
fold activity ; as tempter and seducer, as accuser, as 
destroyer. In the first relation be is the first and 
perpetual author of sin amongst men (ft x«i p&fay, ch. 
iii. 5 ; Matt. iv. 3 ; ft vXamy, Rev. xli. 9). As ac¬ 
cuser (Karfiywp, Rev. xii. 10), he seeks, when the 
sin is accomplished, to make the most of it with 
lying exaggeration Wore the Divine Judge (Zecb. 
iii. 1), ana also to exhibit it in the worst possible 
colors before our inner judge, the conscience, in 
order to bind the sinner inwardly, rendering him 
fainthearted and paralyzing his resistance to sin. 
Here belong the two most common names of the 
devil, the Hebrew 'jEtert, properly adversary , espe¬ 
cially in court (comp, tobb, Zech. iii. 1, and 
lurrlbiicos, 1 Pet. v. 8), and the Greek ftidjSoAe*, in¬ 
former, slanderer, defamer, properly one who strikes 
through with words. As destroyer (comp. *AwoA- 
XtWr, Rev. ix. 11) Satan works, in so far as he, as 
prince of the fallen world, sets in motion all the 

* [Ihr seid ja —making the ydp intensive, as is done also 
by Lwhm, Scholefield, Elucott, and many others. But 
the rendering of our commi n version is quite as goodthe 
20th verse now juslifying, as if “after reconsideration n 
(WsBsnut and wilximsok). the confident tone of the pre¬ 
vious question by the triumphant assertion of what Is there 
only strongly implied. The reader will notioe likewise the 
emphatic fart. —4. L.] 
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powers of physical and moral evil against salvation, 
the kingdom of God, and in behalf of mischief, 
which in the last instance is hm&kua, eternal dam¬ 
nation. It is thus that lie appears in our text In 
the two first relations he is a liar; in the last, and— 
in so far as that lies as the ultimate aim at the bot¬ 
tom also of the earlier—in all three, a murderer 
(John viii. 44). In the case of Judas he succeeded 
first in his trade as a seducer, then in that of an ac¬ 
cuser ; hence the end of the former in despair and 
suicide, whereby he fell a prey to the destroyer. 

2. (Tv. 19, 20.) PauPs hope is to be adorned 
with the fruits of his ministry before the Lord at 
His coming. Holy Scripture everywhere lays stress 
on this point, that every man shall receive his own 
reward aceordinq to his own labor (1 Cor. iii. 8). 
The fundamental relation of every man to God in 
respect of faith or unbelief decides the question of 
his happiness or misery (Eph. ii. 8; Mark rri. 16; 
John iii. 18, 86; r. 24). But within these two great 
classes there is still possible an extraordinary diver¬ 
sity in the life-acting of faith or unbelief—in prac¬ 
tical honesty and dishonesty. Through faith we are 
become children of God; but now we must yield 
ourselves to be also trained as such, and renewed 
ever more and more into the image of the Father 
and of our First-born Brother (xdpif nuMovoa, 
Tit it 11, 12; comp. Heb. xiL 7-10; Col. iii. 10; 
Bom. xii. 2; viii. 29 ; 2 Cor. iii. 18), that we remain 
not weak, new-born children, but grow to the ripe 
age of a perfect man (Heb. v. 18, 14; comp. Eph. 
ir. 13, 14). We are rooted in the right ground and 
soil, and bear within us the full germ of life; but 
for that very reason it concerns us now to grow and 
bring forth fruit (Col ii. 7; L 10, 11; Matt xiii. 
23; Mark iv. 26-28; John xv. 2; Phil. L 9-11). 
The whole walk of a man contributes to the forma¬ 
tion of his disposition and character; all the issues 
of the life exert a formative reacting influence on 
our inner man—impress and stamp themselves also 
in ourselves (character from x«p4<r«r»). In the Di¬ 
vine judgment, therefore, justification and condem¬ 
nation are made to depend even on our words (Matt, 
xii. 36, 37); but especially is our fate determined 
according to our works, or (in the singular) our 
work, life-work, so far as therein is exhibited the 
total result of the religious and moral life, rearing 
itself on the foundation of faith or unbelief (Rom. 
5. 6; 2 Cor. v. 10; Rev. ii. 23 ; xx. 12 sq.; xxii. 
12; Matt xvi. 27; John v. 29). As a man walks, 
so he becomes ; and as he becomes, bo is be also tn 
death; his works do follow him (Rev. xiv. 13), and 
agreeably thereto his destiny in that other world 
spontaneously shapes itself; on which account there 
will be among the blessed and among the lost very 
different degrees of glory or of torment (comp., for 
example, Luke xix. 17-19; xii. 47 sq.; Matt xi. 
22-24; 1 Cor. iii. 12-15. Of course, this is not the 
place to go into more precise definitions respecting 
heaven, hades, hell, the first and second resurrec¬ 
tions, Ac.). By this view justice is done also to the 
scriptural idea of reward, without our falling into the 
Catholic idea of merit And in this way, especially, 
sanctification, a spiritual walk, inward growth, and 
the outward activity of the life, here acquire an im¬ 
portance which in file original Protestantism was not 
duly recognized and acknowledged—a defect, that 
has been in many ways prejudicial, and here and 
there is so still, to our evangelical doctrine and prac¬ 
tice It Is true, our Confessions teach emphatically, 
that faith by an inward necessity brings forth good 
4 


- 1 -.. 

works; and yet the main point of view, from which 
they had to handle this doctrine over against 
Catholicism, was the negative one: that righteous¬ 
ness and solvation depend neither for their attain¬ 
ment nor their preservation on good works. For 
this reason, and the kindred one, that for the doc¬ 
trine of faith and justification that of regeneration 
was neglected, it was impossible for the idea of sanc¬ 
tification, and what Is connected therewith also in 
eschatology, to reach fully its positive, scriptural de¬ 
velopment and significance. Meanwhile, there is by 
no means any want of good suggestions, particularly 
in Melancthon’s excellent discussion de dilectione et 
impletione legis in the Apology for the Augsburg 
Confession. 

8. (Vv. 19, 20.) Whatever work we perform in 
an earthly calling, even in art and science as such, 
belongs to the domain of the perishable—of means, 
not of everlasting ends. Only what of good or evil 
is wrought in the souls of men is of eternal import. 
And the highest service is to help a soul to the life 
in God. On this rests the singular dignity, and also 
the responsibility, of the ministerial office. In an 
altogether peculiar sense, this is work for the day of 
Jesus Christy whether we are now good shepherds or 
hirelings. 

4. Paul hopes on the day of the Lord to be sur¬ 
rounded by those converted through him, as by a 
glory. This 34£a, this crown of glorying, is the true 
halo, when, coming into the presence of the heav¬ 
enly Judge, one is able to say: Behold, I and the 
children whom God hath given me. At His coming 
the Lord will present to Himself His entire Church 
glorious, without spot or wrinkle (Eph. ▼. 27; 2 
Cor. xi. 2). But the Church is an organism, not 
merely in the sense that the body as a whole depends 
.on tbe head, but also in that it is oomposed of vari¬ 
ous members, the weaker depending on the stronger. 
Thus do spiritual children hang on their spiritual 
fathers, and are as it were embraced in them, and 
ruled by them. In this sense Paul hopes to be sur¬ 
rounded by his Gentile churches; in this sense is 
the promise made to the Twelve of ruling the twelve 
tribes of Israel (Matt xix. 28; Luke xxii. 29, 30). 
This agrees with the fundamental view which Scrip¬ 
ture, in this case also the true interpreter of experi¬ 
ence, takes of humanity; It regards it, not as an 
atomic mass of individuals,, but as an organism, de¬ 
pending for its. natural life on Adam, for its spiritual 
life on Christ; and that in such a manner, that from 
these two genealogical heads the membership branch¬ 
es off to every single individual. Hence the im¬ 
portance of progenitors and their primitive doings in 
the sphere itself of nature and of race (Adam*. 
Shem, Ham, Japheth, Abraham, David, Ac.; Adam’S, 
fall, Ham’S, misdeed, Abraham’s faith, the gracious 
treatment of David’s descendants for David^ sake, 
Ac.), just as prominent prophetic and apostolio per¬ 
sons are centres of light and union in the spiritual 
sphere. The case is similar with the- Lord of the 
world’s history. 


HOMILETfCAL AND PRACTICAL. 


V. 17. The Apostle’s loving union with bis 
churches even when absent from them. J. Mich. 
Hahn : In the Apostle, who. certainly loves all the 
children of God, and even all'the Lord’s dearly re¬ 
deemed, with a priestly, cordial love, there is yet a 
predilection for his spiritual children (1 Cor. iv. 15; 
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3al. iv. 19). The reason of that is the closer affin¬ 
ity of spiritual kindred. If it is so in the earthly 
nature, and cannot be said to be improper, who then 
shall blame it in the spiritual ? Whoever blames it, 
would mend an arrangement of the Creator, who is 
also our Redeemer.— Rieger : As matters now 
stand with us, we are unable to estimate what a ben¬ 
efit it was to come together in person, and strength¬ 
en one another concerning the common faith.— 
Dietrich : Christians may well even long to tee one 
another, whilst they are in the flesh; worldlings are 
soon fain to get out of one another’s way.—[The 
same principles of the new creature, that led the 
primitive Christians to delight in pertonal inter¬ 
course with one another (comp. Acts fv. 23; xx. 36; 
Rom. L 11; xv. 24; 1 Thess. iii. 6; 2 Tim. i. 4; 
2 John 12; 3 John 14), were still more powerfully 
operative in their relations to their Lord (comp. 
John xiv. 3, 19; Phil. L 23; 1 Thess. iv. 17; 

1 John iii. 2; Ac.—J. L.] 

Y. 18. Calvin: It is certain, that whatever 
opposes the work of the Lord proceeds from Satan. 
Would that it were a firmly settled conviction in all 
pious souls, that Satan is continually making every 
effort to retard or hinder the edification of the 
Church! We should certainly be more intent on 
resisting him; we should have more at heart the, 
preservation of sound doctrine, of which Satan 
takes such eager pains to rob us.—A part of that 
sound doctrine is the doctrine of Satan himself.— 
[Bishop Wilson: Non-residence. N. B. It is the 
work of Satan, and his desire, to keep a pastor from 
his flock.—J. L.] 

Vv. 19, 20. It is important that a man should 
not merely be assured of his gracious standing and 
salvation, which, indeed, is the first thing and most 
important, but should also be zealous to bear fruit. 
for the day of the Lord, and to be able hereafter to 
say to the Lord: Lord, my pound hath gained ten 
pounds (Luke xix. 16). He can also set his aim too 


low, and cover with false humility his own drowsi¬ 
ness and sloth.—A great and main point for the 
preacher, that he appear not empty before the Lord 
in His day.— Calvin : At the last day Christ’s ser¬ 
vants will obtain gldry and triumph according as they 
have spread abroad His kingdom. Therefore should 
they even now rejoice and glory in nothing save the 
blessed result of their labor, in seeing the glory of 
Christ advanced through their service. In this way 
also they will attain to a true love for the Church.— 
Theodoret : Paul has compared himself to a 
mother (v. 7), and mothers are wont to call their 
young children their hope, joy, Ac.*— Chrysostom : 
Who would not exult in such a numerous and well- 
bred troop of children?—To whose lot fall these 
joys of spiritual paternity ? Do we even know any 
thing of them ?—The Apostle’s joys and cares of 
spiritual fatherhood are a pattern for us also in re¬ 
gard to our children after the flesh, how we should 
be faithftil in our families, and should carefully en¬ 
gage that not one of the members be lost.—To keep 
the coming of the Lord at all times before our eyes, 
that is to be likeminded with the Apostles.— Rie¬ 
ger: In the gospel the Lord’s coming shines in 
upon us so near, that it affords us already at every 
step much light for our feet.— [Matthew Henry : 
The Apostle here puts the Thessalonians in mind, 
that though he could not come to them as yet, and 
though he should never be able to come to them, yet 
our Lord Jesus Christ will come; nothing shall hin¬ 
der that— Benson (Mackkight, Barnes, Ac.) : Paul 
expected to know his own converts again in the 
great day; and particularly to rejoice in them. We 
may, therefore, hope tor know our friends in the 
future state.—J. L.] 

* [in this suggestion Thvodorkt, as usual, follows 
Chrysostom. Wordsworth : “ * These are my jewels,* as 
the Boman mother, Cornelia, said of her offspring. Comp. 
Prov. xvii. 6, ytp6m*v, riicva riowr, k M 

rixtmr rmrtpm avror.”—J. L.] 


Ch. III. 1-5. 


2. Being unable to come himself Paul sent Timothy. 


1 Wherefore, when we could no longer forbear [endure, orcWrcs], we thought 

it good [thought good, tv&oKrprafxw ; sin., as b. : to be left at [left behind 

2 in, KaTa\€i<t>$rjv(u Athens alone, and sent Timothy oar brother, and minister 
of God, and our fellow-labourer [our brother and feUow-labourer with God ] 1 in 

3 the gospel of Christ, to establish yon, and to comfort yon [exhort] 1 concerning 

E in behalf of]* your faith, that 4 no man [no one, prfi&va] should be moved by 
in, ^v] these afflictions; for yourselves know that we are appointed thereunto 
unto tins we are appointed, cfe Tovro #eci/xc$a]. For verily [For even, koI yap ] 
when we were with you, we told you before that we should. suffer tribulation 
[are to be afflicted, peWoftcv ^A^Sco&u] ; even as [as also, koSo* ecu] it came to 
5 pass, and ye know. For this cause, when I [I also, *dyu>] could no longer for- 
oear [endure, orcycov], I sent to know your faith, lest by some means [lest haply,* 
tufam) the tempter have [had] tempted you, and our labour [toil, #c<wro$] be 
[should prove, yevrjra t] in vam. 


1 V. 2.—Among tho many variations Is that one which first lies at the basis of the different readings, and presents a 
foitable advanoe: rir «cu ovnpyhp tow 0cow (l Oor. iii. 9). [This reading is followed by driesbaoh and 

.nearly all the later editors, os well as by oor text. God. Sin. thus: rbv Alt. kcu U&xovor Seou. —J. L.J 

* V. 2.—[irapaicaAfoat, as in ch. iv. 1; v. 14; 2 Thess. iii. 12; &c.; here elosely oonnectod with its object in v. 3.— 
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The eeoood vyut is ngected by Sohott, Laohmann, Tischandorf; Alford, Ellioott, Wordsworth (after Sin. A. B. D. 1 F. Q 
Ac.), and by oar text.—J. L.] 

* V. 2.—retires Gtaubens halber. This represents the reading, adopted by Oriosbach and later editors generally, of 
&*+ (Sin. A. B. D*. Ac.), instead of wtpl. —J. I*.] 

« Y. S.—The Reeepta ry is supported only by minuseules; the best manuscripts [including Sin.] give r6 (see Winer, 
9th edit. 114, 5. 4). 


EXEOETICAL AJTD CBITICAL. 

1. (V. 1.) Wherefore (because ye are thus our 
joy, ch. ii. 20; my crown of glory, which I hope to 
bring before the Lord, ch. ii. 19),* when we, Ac.; 
nOre exactly: f os those who could not longer en¬ 
dure it. 2rfp», in old Greek, to cover , then (of a 
▼easel), to contain , and then (Philo and Paul), to en¬ 
dure ; so 1 Cor. ix. 12; xiii. 7. This suits our 
place; but not, to conceal. No longer endure, 
namely, to be separated from you, and hindered 
from coming to you (ch. ii. 18)4 Th ere I s tender¬ 
ness in the fact, that his anxiety is scarcely hinted 
at, is at most intimated in the expression ertyovres, 
and is not more distinctly announced till ▼. 6. 

2. We thought good, were pleased (ch. ii. 8; 
the imperfect, continuously); here the aorist (on one 
occasion); Calvin : promtam animi inclinationem 
designal. § The plural, according to the restriction 
already introduced by the explanation in ch. ii. 18, 
of Paul alone; for ch. iii. 1 sqq. is closely connected 
with what precedes; equivalent, therefore, to the 
singular in v. 5. Otherwise Grotius, Brnqel, Roos, 
Hofmann, who, because the singular first comes at 
v. 5, think that the plural here does not denote Paul 
alone (and so Roos and Hofmann at v. 6 also). But 
all three (ch. i. 1) cannot be meant; Timothy, being 
sent forth, is not one of those left alone. We 
should thus have to understand by the plural two out 
of the three; but that is more arbitrary than to ex¬ 
plain it (after ch. ii. 18) of Paul alone, [as is done 
by Schott, Dk Wettk, Lunkmann, Alford. —J. L.] 
Generally, indeed, it is he who decides. With this 
too Acts xviii. 5 is at least more readily reconciled. 

8. (Y. 2.) In Athens, Ac., end sent, Ac.; 
therefore from Athens. According to Acts xvii. 15 
Paul sends a message from Athens to Beroea, that 
Silas and Timothy should come to him with all 
speed; according to Acts xviii. 5 they both came to 
him at Corinth from Macedonia. With this agrees 
1 Thesa. iii. 6: Timothy comes from Thessalonica 
(Macedonia) to Paul, with whom Silvan us also is 
present during the writing of the letter. The narra¬ 
tive in the Acts has in the interval a gap, that can 
only be filled up conjecturally. Either (l a) both 
had come to Athens, and from that place had again 
been sent to Hie north, Timothy to Thessalonica, 
Silas perhaps to Philippi (a’so in Macedonia). (If 
Mp+afur included also Silvanus, this would be a 
necessary supposition.) Or (1 b.) only Timothy had 
come to Athens, and been sent to Thessalonica, | 
Silas being still detained in Berosa (likewise in 
Macedonia). Or lastly (2.) both did not come to 

* [So LCkkmaxx ; but better, with Alford and Elli- 
cott alter Tmeodobrt and Calvin : Because of our affec¬ 
tion, and unavailing deaire to see you.—J. L.] 

1 [Aa better representing the subjective /up tn with the 
participle.—J. L.] 

t [This is not ex p r es sed by our Common Version, which 
Elucott follows, though bis paraphrase also is: “no 
looser akU to control mylonginff, Ac.”—J. L.) 

$ [Bather, a conclusion, determination of the judgment 
and will, aa Alford, Elucott, Ac.—J. L.] 

I [So Mackxioht, Palsy (see bis Harm Paulines. eb. 
&L, No. iv n with Jo writ’s unsatisfactory criticism), Elu¬ 
cott and others. Comp. Oontbsarr and Howsow’s Life 
rod Epistles of St. PauL London ed., vol. I. p. 409, and the 
Note at the sad of ch. xL-^T. L.] 


Paul, so long as he lingered in Athens, but the lat¬ 
ter (moved, it may be, by accounts of persecutions 
in Thessalonica) sent after the first order (for them 
to come) a second in like manner from Athens to 
Beroea;. that Timothy, instead of coming to him 
directly, should rather go in his stead to Thessaloni¬ 
ca, and only after that follow in his route (so Hug ; 
Wieselkr, ChronoL des apostotischcn Zeitalters y 
249). He would thus have countermanded Timo¬ 
thy’s expected arrival in Athens. This would accord 
well with Mpf. (without liccl&fy); less naturally 
with xara\fi<p&., which, strictly taken, signifies not 
merely left alone , but left behind alone. Difficulty 
there is none, only a gap, which cannot be filled up 
incontestably in only one way. 

4. Our brother, Ac.—The Cod. B. gives, our 
brother and fellowdaborer ; A. and Sin., our brother 
and God's servant; others, and God's servant and 
fellow-laborer; the Recepta (not altogether after 
late authorities only), our brother and God's servant 
and our fellow-laborer , where the arrangement is 
wanting in solidity; we should have to justify it per¬ 
haps thus: as God’s servant he is our fellow-laborer. 
But the reading which first lies at the basis of a r 
the variations is that followed above (D. Ambrosias 
ter); buUovos frtou is common, sometimes in a com¬ 
prehensive (2 Cor. vi. 4), sometimes in a narrower 
sense (Acts vi.; 1 Tim. iii. 8). My fellow-laborer, 
says Paul, Rom. xvi. 21; God's fellow-laborers, 1 
Cor. Hi. 9. In the glad tidings of Christ; in the 
act, that is, of preaching the same.—It can scarcely 
be said that Paul gives Timothy these several titles 
of honor involuntarily, and on account merely of the 
latter being his faithful helper (Lunkmann) ; he 
probably means also to show the Thessalonians what 
a helper he has deprived himself of for their sake 
(Chrysostom) ; quo melius ostenderet quam bene illis 
eonsultum voluerit (Calvin); and at the same time 
to certify his own perfect agreement with Timothy, 
and confirm whatever he has done (Von Gerlach). 
Somewhat too refined perhaps is Hofmann’s conjec¬ 
ture, that they were not, because Paul had not come 
himself, to think too highly of the coming of Timo¬ 
thy, and that he desires to guard aginst this. 

5. To establish you (in the persecutions; 
that Timothy was to do) and to exhort, literally, 
to call to, which is to be understood, according to the 
context, either of exhortation or of comfort (Acts 
xv. 82; 2 Thesa. ii. 17). But Paul expresses no dis¬ 
trust of their standing as believers. That the oldest 
authorities omit bfias after wapate. makes no differ¬ 
ence in the sense; nor yet that they read bwtp in¬ 
stead of wept. For the former likewise means on 
account of in consideration of as in Rom. xv. 9; 2 
Cor. i. 8 ; 2 Thesa. ii. 1; afleast, it is not necessary, 
with Lunkmann [Jowett, Alford, Ellicott], to 
press the signification in favor of for the benefit of 
(in order to support your faith). 

6. (V. 8.) That no one should be moved, 
Ac.—CS o/fw (from <rl*, <rcf*), in the New Testament 
only here, means to move to and fro; of dogs, te 
wag the tail ; hence to flatter , deceive through flat 
tery (so in many places in Wetstein). Thus Bkngel 
that no one be deceived (by enemies, relations, hi 
own heart); similarly Ruckert : blanditUs corrumf 
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[a Bence suggested also by Wordsworth, after 
Thxophtlact ; likewise Jowrrr : “ not simply 
moved, but rather moved to softness.”—J. L.] On 
the other hand, the Greek interpreters (familiar with 
the language), and so the moderns generally, in¬ 
cluding LuNEMAN*, understand by it, to be moved , 
shaken, like cahevSriirat of 2 These, ii. 2. Hofmann 
disputes this explanation, reduces even Lftnemann’s 
examples from the classics to the sense of deluding, 
and understands thus: in (in the midst of, not by 
means of) the persecutions seeming well-wishers 
might delude you with suggestions.—Ty could not 
mean became that (as in 2 Cor. ii. 12 [13]), but 
must be equivalent to els r6, for the end that , like 
the Hebrew b. But this were without example, 
and, besides, tLe accusative t6 is attested by almost 
all the uncials. The latter Lunemakn [Alford] 
understands as in apposition to els rb <rrnp. Ac.: 
that is to say that; which if as much as to say 
that;— not good. Others [Schott, Koch] : in 
reference to, as in Phil iv. 10 (where, however, 
another view is possible); best (Ewald, Hofmann 
[Winer, De Wette, Ellicott, Webster and Wil¬ 
kinson] ): it marks the purport of the charge, of 
the wapoKaXdcai ; comp. ch. iv. 1, 6. 

1. In these afflictions j which after Paul’s de¬ 
parture befell the Thessalonians as well as him (ch. 
ii. 14). From v. 4 it is inferred that they imme¬ 
diately subsided. That they might return any day, 
and did actually break forth again, is shown by 2 
Them. L 4. Chrysostom and others err in suppos¬ 
ing that he speaks of his own afflictions, by which 
the Thessalonians were rendered anxious, as soldiers 
are by the wounding of the geneml. 

8. For yourselves know, without any repeat¬ 
ed admonition of ours; know then also, that 1 am. 
right in requiring, ptfiiva caiwec&ai. — That unto 
this wo (Christians generally) are appointed) 
*c# Ifi&a like r&ifie&a (Luke ii. 84; PniL i. 18). 
Improperly Koch : are prostrate (in misfortune and 
suffering); Phil. i. might perhaps be so understood, 
but not Luke it Rather: by God ordained, there¬ 
unto appointed ; els rovro, to afflictions, as the way 
into the kingdom of God (Matt. v. 10-12; x. 21, 
22, 84 sqq.; John xv. 18 sqq.; xvi. 2; Acts xiv. 
22; 2 Tim. iii. 12). 

9. (V. 4.) Km ydp, for even, for indeecL— You 
should therefore know it. from our telling you before.— 
That we axe to be afflicted, p4\Xoftev (again, 
Christians generally), that there awaits us; not sim¬ 
ply equivalent to the future, but: according to God’s 
purpose; because darkness is opposed to light, the 
flesh strives against the spirit. Notwithstanding such 
undisguised forewarning, the gospel wins believers. 
An example of how far the Apostle’s word was from 
flattering speech (ch. ii. 5).— As also it oame to 
pass (with you, as with us), and ye know j not: 
that it must come to pass, that were tautological with 
v. 8; but: that according to our forewarning it has 
come to pass. By this remembrance there accrued 
from an outward event an inward experience. As 
the subject of tcelfte&a (v. 8) and ftiWo/tey (v. 4), 
therefore, we understand Christians generally. Hof¬ 
mann, on the contrary: the same as in the case of 
lipep and irpoehtyopev, and so only the Apostles. No 
doubt, in the clause, u when we were with you,” the* 
sbe can only mean the Apostles. But in the case of 
Ketfie&a there is nothing before to suggest this limita¬ 
tion ; and opposed to it is the fact, that thereby the 
most natural connection with what precedes is dis¬ 
turbed. To comfort the Thessalonians in their afflic¬ 


tions, he reminds them of the rule that affects ali 
Christians. But, if we understood him to say* 
“that we Apostles are appointed thereunto,” it is 
only in an ingenious, roundabout way that we could 
get at the point of the confirmation and exhortation: 
Admit no such insinuation, as that we misled you 
into misery, while we secured ourselves. 

10. (Y. 5.) For this oanse (on account of 
these afflictions; unnaturally Hofmann : because we 
els rovro Kelftefba\ whan I also, Ac. Olshausen 
interpolates: as you in your care for me; —Lt'NX- 
mann : as the others, Thnothy and the Christians in 
Athens ; * but there is nothing said of their having 
no longer endured ;— Hofmann even: as we two , 
Silvanus and /, sent Timothy , so now also J alone 
(the singular) sent some one unnamed / On the 
other hand, De Wette would refer the not in icky6 
to the whole sentence; without proof. Just as here 
after 8 ih rovro, so it stands at Eph. i. 15; comp. 
Col i 9 [both texts cited by De Wette.—-J. L.J. 
And, just as there, it opposes to what was said of 
the Thessalonians (ye have had experience of suf¬ 
fering) f what he too now had done.—Sent, Ac. is a 
resumption of v. 2 He says nothing any more 
about whom he sent; he merely adds, for what pur¬ 
pose. Nor is it any longer here, as at v. 2, what 
Timothy was to do, but what he thereby sought for 
himself. At no time mere tautological repetition. 
For Pelt and Olshausen erroneously refer yvwvcu 
to Timothy, though indeed not named, as the sub¬ 
ject ; it belongs rather to the subject of the princi¬ 
pal Verb (LtJNEMANN). 

11. Your faith, whether [lest] 4 Ac.—Every¬ 
thing concentrates in this, whether they stand in the 
faith. Without our supplying Qofaiftevos, ftijvws 
expresses solicitude, and first indeed, with the in¬ 
dicative preterite, in reference to what was past: 
whether perhaps it has already occurred; there ex¬ 
ists oppression from without; now he is anxious to 
know, whether haply this had wrought inwardly so 
as to become a temptation for the Thessalonians, 
that is, to the disturbance of faith;—then, moreover, 
with the subjunctive, in reference to what was im¬ 
pending, which in this case might possibly occur; 
for, even though the veipaaftis should have already 
occurred, this would still be by no means decided ; 
the temptation might, indeed, still be resisted, and 
the entire frustration of the work still be worded off. 
SimUariy Gal il 2; comp. Winer, 6 ed., 58, 2.f 
The tempter is Satan (ch. ii. 18); the substantival 
participle marks bis settled characteristic (Matt. iv. 
8); that is what he is always after. That the sub¬ 
ject and the predicate are from the same stem gives 
emphasis to the expression. For els nertr, to come 
to nothing, to be frustrated, comp. Gal. ii. 2; Phil 
ii. 16; Hebr. p^b, tTl^b, 2135$, Is. lxv. 28; 
Jer. vi. 29; Mic. L 14.—Onr toU; you surely do 
not mean to make me so poor t he thus speaks to 


* [Alford : “ A delioate hint that Timotheus also was 
anxious respecting them: or it may have the s ame refer¬ 
ence as col jfMtfToh. a IS— vis. to the other Christians who 
had heard of their tribulation.”—Brnsioic: “I no more 
than my companions.”— Wxbstsr and Wilkinson: “I in 
my sympathy with* yon.”—J. L.) 

t [Better at least than Ellicott : “ As they had felt for 
the Apostle (more felly so in v. 6), so he &c.”—J. I*.] 
t [Biookxbach translates nfaw, ob nieht; and in this 
he follows very many of the best interpreters, whose names 
are given in my Bkvisiom of the verse. Note 3. But. as is 
there remarked, “ I do not find that either the simple 
which ooours so often, or idprme, which occurs other 11 
times (and, excepting Acts xxvii. 29, always in Paul’s Epis¬ 
tles), is ever thus used”—that is, as an indirect interroga¬ 
tive—*' in the New Testament.”—J. L.] 
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their heart It would be to their own hurt, if they 
fell away. But he in hia lore for them would reckon 
it a sensible loss for himself (Rikokr). Now at last 
and in such an affectionate manner, alter he has 
already strengthened them, does he mention the dan¬ 
ger by name. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. (V. 1.) It was a sacrifice, to remain In so diffi¬ 
cult a position without the outward and inward sup¬ 
port of faithful helpers; rather to dispense with 
something himself, than allow the Thessalonians to 
want for anything. Love gives others the prece¬ 
dence (comp. Phil. iL 19 sqq.). Calvin : Deeiderii 
iliiut em fidem facit, m nuyorem iliorum quam tut 
ra&oncm katmkm oetendit It is at the same time 
an instance of that so frequent change in his plans, 
which was misinterpreted to his disadvantage at 
Corinth (2 Cor. i. 17). What was said of another 
servant of God is to its full extent true of him: 
44 The singleness of his eye kept him steadfast to his 
purpose under all the varied and trying circum¬ 
stances of his life. He changed his plans according 
as be observed a change in the intimations of Provi¬ 
dence, but his purpose remained fundamentally the 
same—the furtherance of the gospel by all means.” 
Berlenburger Bibel : A servant of the Church must 
accomnuxiate himself to the circumstances of the 
Chord), and yet in such a manner that, while doing 
one thing, he do not neglect another. 

2. (V. 2.) The mission to Thessalonica was no 
small task for the youthful Timothy (1 Cor. xvi. 10, 
11; according to 1 Tim. iv. 12 he needed encour¬ 
agement in the presence of older men). In the 
Acts the presence of Timothy at the founding of the 
chureh there is not once mentioned; plainly be¬ 
cause he was less conspicuous, and for the same rea¬ 
son the persecution did not affect him. Paul, how¬ 
ever, would not have entrusted a stranger to the 
church with such an important commission. The 
Apostle understood the wisdom of selecting a gentle 
manager, who yet was no skulk, but in a spirit of 
self-sacrifice sought, as few others, the things that 
were Christ's (PhiL ii. 20-22). The difference of 
gifts is of service for different tasks. It is not every 
one that can root out stumps and stones, nor is this 
always in order. There is a time also for easy going 
—careful watering, and ministers with gifts adapted 
to that work. Even in war different enterprises are 
promoted by different sorts of weapons. 

3. (V. 2.) Timothy, the brother. Care is to be 
taken that the name of brother do not become trite, 
nor yet be so claimed for a particular circle, as if it 
belonged to that especially, and to every member of 
it officially and as a matter of course. Rather it is 
due to aJT living Christians, to whom Chriet ad¬ 
dresses it (Matt. xiL 49, 60). Only on this basis is 
official brotherhood a truth. Elsewhere Paul calls 
Timothy his beloved, faithful, genuine child (I Cor. 
iv. 17; I Tim. L 2 [and 18]). The child, dependent 
on his father, grows np to be an independent 
brother. In the spiritual life it is possible for the 
degrees of kindred to become variable without dam¬ 
age, since through hallowed, tender love they co¬ 
exist, yet without confusion. Even the common 
human relations show images of this. A son when 
grown up may find his friend in his father. 

4. That we are called God’s fellow-laborers, is for 
us a high dignity. God will not drive everything 


through alone (Rikokr), but will act also by meant 
of our agency, weak as it may be, yet strengthened 
and continually sustained by Him alone. For He it 
is, indeed, that worketh in us to will and to do, and 
then gives the increase (Phil. ii. 13; 1 Cor. iii. 6, 
10); nevertheless he requires of us faithfulness (1 
Cor. iv. 2)—that we lay hold of what He proffers. 

6. (V. 3.) Confirmation and exhortation arc 
needed even by believers, to arm them against threat¬ 
ening and temptation. A comfortable support is 
communion in prayer. Calvin : The communion 
of saints includes this, that the faith of one member 
should be a comfort to others. But to fasten on to 
men as men would be unsound and unprofitable, 
unless we allowed ourselves to be aroused to the 
recollection of what lies in our own consciousness of 
faith (ye youredvet know) —unless, animated by the 
example, we made use for ourselves of the open way 
of access to the Lord. 

6. Chrysostom : Who has ears to hear, let him 
hear: The Christian is appointed to suffer affliction. 
It is, therefore, just when we are appointed to a time 
of refreshing, that a strange thing happens to us 
fl Pet iv. 12). According to the world’s sentiment 
(and that of our natural sense), it is to our discredit 
when things go troublesome and hard with us; we 
almost suspect that everything is wrong with us. 
According to the word of God, that is rather a 
badge of Christians, a badge of honor; hoe lege 
sumue Chriitiani, Calvin. The Lord, indeed, must 
even again show Himself as the Breaker* (2 Cor. vL 
8-10; Rom. viii. 37). Besides, affliction that befalls 
us as Christians on aocount of our faith is still some¬ 
thing different from such natural trouble or tempta¬ 
tion of one’s own flesh, as all men must meet with. 
But Christians, after all, are really nothing but men 
on whom the Divine training takes effect; and all 
suffering sent by God, not merely persecution prop¬ 
er, can and should be turned into a cross, and as a 
cross be taken up and bo^ne—as a crossing of our 
self-will To be sure, our scriptural knowledge, and, 
on the other hand, our lively recognition of facts 
and ready acceptance of whatever is plainly laid on 
us, very often do not keep pace with each other. 
Hatred for Christ’s name’s sake is not to be pro¬ 
voked bv us (PhiL iv. 6); \ provided only we do not 
escape the trouble by reason of our excessive world¬ 
liness, our compliances, denials, and quenching of 
the pursuit of holiness. But the question always 
concerns only what God lays upon us, not a studied 
self-torture. When external persecutions fail, there 
may come upon us inward assaults from flesh and 
blood, refined and enhanced by the spirits that rule 
in the air—daily piercings of a needle, more irksome 
than the blows of a club. 

7. (V. 4.) The forewarning obviates much vexa¬ 
tion (John xiiL 19; xiv. 29; xvi. 1). Hardship, in¬ 
stead of frightening, is then an actual confirmation 
of the prediction; hostility itself must redound to 
the glory of the Lord. Chrysostom compares to 
the physician, who foresees the course of the dis¬ 
ease, and thereby quiets his patient. God, however, 
beholds beforehand not merely what will happen, as 
if it happened without Him, but what, even of that 
winch is wicked and hurtful, He will work as Judge, 
according to the relation between the seed and tne 
harvest (Gal. vi. 7, 8); and so the Divinely opened 
vision discerns this working of God even in the 
wickedness of men. 


* [ Durch 6r«c7i«r— Lttthrr’ * word at Mic. ii. IS.—J. L.] 
t [rtS irtfuefc vftwr, your “forbearance.”— J. L.J 
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8. What must the gospel be as a divine power, 
that, with prospects so little flattering to the flesh, it 
yet wins believers! It is true that to a certain de¬ 
gree even an equivocal cause may gain by persecu¬ 
tion. To make martyrs of men is to call forth and 
strengthen the spirit of contradiction. That is a 
noble impulse (of an independent character) carica¬ 
tured (resistance to essential truth). But only in 
the element of truth is there a steadfast and lasting 
perseverance. Berlenburger Bibel: But is it wise 
management, to talk of the cross to young Chris¬ 
tians ? True wisdom conducts- into a school, where 
we learn to be blessed. The lost blessedness is to be 
regained in no other way than the strait and narrow 
one. Tribulation, however, is laid on us, not as a 
legal burden, but as an evangelical condition. And 
this very distress must serve to purify us. 

9. (V. 6.) Affliction from without becomes 
temptation within, insinuates itself as a trial of faith, 
uiges to the experiment, whether we might not have 
less of the cross. The same word watpaa-fAs Luther 
translates sometimes by Vermchung [temptation], 
sometimes by An/echtung [trial].* This corre¬ 
sponds to the two sides of the idea. The design of 
Satan, who against his Will must serve the purpose 
of God, is the wicked one of overthrowing by temp¬ 
tation ; thus it is said: God tempts no man; and 
even Satan finds scope for his temptations only in 
man's own lust (James i. 18 sqq.); and yet we are 
not to think it strange, we should rather count it joy, 
when we fall into divers temptations [Luther : An- 
fechtungen\ (1 Pet. iv. 12; James i. 2 sqq.), as 
Abraham was tempted (Gen. xxii.), or Israel (Gen. 
xv. 25 ; xvi. 4). This is temptation with the Divine 
purpose of trial and proof, and to this end, therefore, 
should the prayer: “ Lead us not into temptation,” 
be directed; not: Avert from us all trial, but: Re¬ 
strain it within such bounds, and give to it such an 
issue (1 Cor. x. 18), that it become not to us an 
overpowering temptation. Thus Satan himself must 
Bcrve the Lord in the salvation of men. From this 
wonderful complication of motives, Divine, devilish, 
human, is explained, even alongside of the word: 
“We are appointed to the suffering of affliction;” 
that other word again: “ I endured it no longer.” 
This is neither impatience nor a faint-hearted anxie¬ 
ty, but the faithfulness of love in doing its own part 
and neglecting nothing. He has no thought of set¬ 
ting aside or deprecating all Divine -xtipaa/As ; but 
he would assist those under trial, so that no Satanic 
irtipeurfAs should overpower, alarm, or deceive 
them; for both fierce foes and seeming well-wishers 
(Matt xvi. 28) can work to his mind. Paul is withal 
a wise instructor even in this, that he just as ten¬ 
derly avoids agitating them beforehand with images 
of terror, as he again openly announces the danger. 


HOMILETICAIi AND PRACTICAL. 

Y. 1. What diligence in watering is shown by 
Paul! In the case of young plants this is especially 
necessary. But the tender and encouraging treat¬ 
ment has no other aim, than to lead them on to a 
Christian self-dependence. Thus Paul not merely 
passed through among them as a proclaimer of the 
word, but he was their father, and continued to be 

* [A similar variation marks the Common English ren¬ 
dering of vtipaauS* and its cognate verb. Generally, in¬ 
deed, our Translators use the word temptation, but some¬ 
times with the other shade of meaning predominant.— 
J. L.] 


their pastor.—A true Apostle is intimately knit tt 
the >souls of his children, and can never forsake 
them. Such a spirit of love and truth forms the 
true apostolic succession. 

Y. 2. Starke : He incites others to do what he 
cannot (Eph. vi. 22).— The same: A few foithfui 
laborers can accomplish more than many unfaithful 
ones (1 Cor. xv. 10).*—Towards laborers worthy of 
the name, therefore, must the prayer of Matt ix. 88 
be directed, and also the attention of church-rulers. 
It is well for an assistant, whom an approved princi¬ 
pal can commend, as Paul did Timothy.— Starks : 
No man can be a true servant of God and helper in 
the gospel, unless he be a child of God, and on this 
account also a brother in Christ 

[Vv. 1, 2. Matthew Henry: Those ministers 
do not duly value the establishment and welfare of 
their people, who cannot deny themselves in many 
things for that end.—J. L.] 

V. 8. Heubner : The Christian's honorable call¬ 
ing ; Christianity's first welcome: The position of a 
Christian, a position under the cross.— Stahelin : 
The best ground of comfort, to save us from fainting 
in tribulation, is to consider well and firmly believe, 
that God in His goodness and wisdom has appoint¬ 
ed to every one what in his station, and according 
to the measure of the powers granted to him, he is 
to suffer. Comfort and tribulation are by turns our 
heavenly companions; God be praised for both !— 
Heubner : We must have a hard heart toward the 
temptations of sin, but a soft one toward the suffer¬ 
ings of our brethren.— Rieger: It is better to be 
appointed to suffering in time than to wrath (cb. v. 
9); to you it is given to suffer—as great a gift as: 
to you it is given to believe (Phil i. 29).— Diedrich : 
We must have tribulation, tor we contend with the 
whole world, and a mighty prince.— [Burkitt : See¬ 
ing then that afflictions are appointed to us, and we 
appointed to them; seeing there is a decree of God 
concerning them, a decree as to the matter of them, 
as to the manner of them, as to the measure of them, 
as to the time of them, when they shall commence, 
how far they shall advance, how long they shall con¬ 
tinue, seeing everything in affliction is under an 
appointment, how meek and humble, how patient 
and submissive, ought the Christian's spirit to be 
under them, and with what steadiness of expectation 
may and ought he to look up to heaven for a sancti¬ 
fied use and improvement of them!—J. L.] 

Starke: The word of the Apostle is confirmed 
by all the history of the Church. Here open ene¬ 
mies, there false brethren. But contending Chris¬ 
tians have the surest hope of victory over their ene 
mies, because they contend under One as their Lead¬ 
er, who has overcome the world and the prince of 
the world.— The same : Before a man rightly under¬ 
stands the mystery of the cross, he is offended 
thereby, and supposes that, if a person acts prop¬ 
erly, outward things must also at v the same time go 
well with him; and therefore beginners in the Chns- 
tian profession should be guarded betimes by good 
instruction against this offence.—To others applies 
the word of Chrysostom : Of you also it holds true, 
that ye have not yet resisted sin unto blood; and well 
is it, if only that is true, and not rather this: Ye have 
not yet even despised riches, Ac. So much has Christ 
suffered for us enemies; and we for Him ? nothing 
for Him, but only from Him innumerable benefits. 

* [This reference is scarcely to the point, rinoe Paul 
there compares what Divine grace enabled him to do with 
what was done by the other Jpottle*. —J. L.] 
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Y. 4. To find one’s bearings by the word of pro¬ 
phecy—this was a great consolation for the Lord Jesus 
in His career of suffering (Luke xviii. 31; John xvii. 
12; Matt. xxvi. 54); to say nothing, then, of ourselves. 
For us, when in tribulation, it is indispensable that 
we know, that so it must be—it was told us before. 

Y. 5. Heubner : The Apostles, like Jesus, did 
not deceive by empty promises.—Partnership helps 
to carry the burden. Am I to be my brother’s 
keeper? Not in the sense of a faint-hearted care¬ 
fulness, as if tee could guard him, as if he were not 
in a far better Hand; but, just because we believe 
this, ought we to be intent in faithful love, as God’s 
fellow-laborers, not to neglect our ministry; to look 
diligently after our brethren, nofc to pore in curious 
speculation; to encourage them by examples and in¬ 
tercession ; to hold forth to them the prophetic 
word; to arouse the remembrance of their own ex¬ 
perience of the truth of God; to point them to the 
g 06 pel of Christ, who, stronger than the strong one 


[Luke xi. 21 sq.], knows well how to keep faith 
firm. — Heubner : These were church-visitations, 
where the inquiry was os to the state of the heart.— 
Even the loving consideration, that, to please theis 
spiritual fathers, they should contend stoutly, maj 
be made available for the strengthening of zeal; 
there is a sense of honor in the spiritual family. 

[Observe the apostolic style of address to indi¬ 
viduals and churches, as liable to fall away from 
their Christian standing and profession.—Faith, the 
Christian’s defence against Satan’s devices; comp. 
Eph. vL 16; 1 John v. 4.— Burkitt: Though the 
labor of faithful ministers shall not be in vain with 
respect to themselves—their reward is with the Lord 
(the careful nurse shall be paid, though the child 
dies at the breast)—yet with respect to their people 
they may be in vain, yea worse, for a testimony 
against them; Mark vi. 11.— Matthew Henry: 
Faithful ministers are much concerned about the 
success of their labors.—J. L.] 


Ch. HI. 6-13. 

3. Timothy having brought good tidings, Paul is fall of joy and thankfulness to God. to whom he at the same time 
oy» without coaxing, that he may be enabled to come unto them, and supply the deficiencies of their faith. 

6 But now, when Tiraotheus came [But Timothy having just now come, op™ 

& cAJowros from you unto us [to us from you, wpos ^/xa? &<f> vfuov], and 

brought us good tidings of your faith and charity [love, 6.yd7rrjv]* and that ye 
have good remembrance of us always, desiring greatly [longing] 1 to see us, as 

7 [even as] * we also to see you; therefore, brethren, we were comforted [for this 
cause we were comforted, brethren,]* over you in all our affliction and distress 

8 [distress and affliction] 4 by your faith: for now we live, if ye stand fast 6 in the 

9 Lord. For what thanks can we render to God again [render to God, t<3 Sew 
dirawoSowaiJ for you, for all the joy wherewith we joy for your sakes before 

10 our God; night and day praying exceedingly [very exceedingly] * that we might 
see [that we may see, eh to l&elv] your face, ana might perfect that which is 

11 lacking in your faith [and make up the deficiencies of your faithl. T Now God 
Himself and our Father [But may He Himself, our God and Father]* and our 

12 Lord Jesus Christ,* direct our way unto you: and the Lord make you [but you, 
may the Lord make] 10 to increase and abound in love one toward another 
[toward one another, eh aAAi}Aovs], and toward all men [all], even as we [we also, 

13 gal rjfjich] do toward you; to the end He may stahlisn [establish] your hearts 
unblamable in holiness before God, even our Father [our God and Father], 11 at 
the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ 1 * with all His samts [holy ones]. 1 * 

1 V. 6.—(fetvotfovrm. Comp. Bom. i. 11; 2 Cor. be. 14; Phil. 1. 8; II. 26; and the Exegotical Notes, 3.—J. L.] 

* V. 6.— [KoBawip, as in ch. ii. 11. The English Version retains the emphasis, as above, at eh. iiL 12; iv. 5; Bom. iv. 
6; 2Cor. i. 14; iiL 18.—J.I*.] 

* V. 7.—[8tA WTO—as in v. 5— tra^mkpnfisv, McA^ol. Here, as in the preoeding verse, and so often elsewhere, the 
Oteck order is quite needlessly changed by our Translators.—J. L.1 

4 V. 7.—’Awyrfl sal OAtyci is given by the oldest authorities rinoluding Sin.], instead of the inverse order. [And sc 
many of the modem editors, including Lachmann, Tischendorl Alford, Wordsworth (though he lays stress on the foot 
that Tertullian, in quoting this Epistle, has Christi here, as well as Christo at oh. ii. 19), EUtoott.—J. L.J 

4 V. 8.—On the reading wnjsm after idv, oomp. Winer, ed. 6, p. 264. The Sinaiiicus, however, reads <rrfytwr * [a 
prime wmnrn; for there is a correction of it into on^err*, with A. F. G. dec.—In v. 9, for Oey, Sin. 1 roads xvpty with D. 1 
J G., and, for #eov, it has jcvptov.—J. L.] 

• V. 10.—[ imp€Kv*pur<rov = more than superabundantly ; Webster and Wilkinson: with more than excess. Comp. ch. 
v. 13; Eph. iii. 20/-J. L.] 

• r V. 10.— [ko£ Karapriaiu rh v<rr*pjfjMra rijc wtarsm vu&p. See JSxegeticat Notes, 8.—J. L.] 

• V. 11.—(Avrfrf W h febc ecu warifp fffxwv. For the double reference of vm***', see p. 49, Note t; and. for the various 
coastnictiotts of airrds, see my Revision of this verse, Note a. The above translation corresponds to that of our author: 
Rr edbst aber, unser Oott und Voter . Strictly speaking, however, I prefer to regard avnfc as merely emphasising b #«hi— 
4nk (xpurrfc), and to make these latter words themsolves the immediate compound subject of the verbs.—J. Lj. 

* [Sin., as B., has bfutv before wi<mv as well as after dy&np'.—J. L.] 
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• V. 11.—[Xpurrfr is wanting in the oldest authorities including Sin. It is bracketed by Schott and Biggenbath, 
and cancelled by Tnchmann, Tischendorl Alford, Ellioott.—J. L.1 

>• V. 12.—[vp«c U b Kwpum. Revision: “ Such is our prayer tor ourselves: but you. whether we come or not {Bengal * 
sfae not vent emus, five minus) Ac.”—J. L.] Only a fear scattered authorities here omit irvptot, or add 'hpo*** oar ohanga 
it into 0*6*. 

” V. IS.—[As in v. 11.—J. L.1 

11 y. IS.—Here XpurroS is wanting in still more authorities [ineluding Sin., and is rejected by BJggenbech, as well 
as by Schott, T^AmMin, Tischendor^ Alford. Wordsworth, Eilkott.—J. L.J; at the end of the rene some (few ; also 
the Sinaaicus [a prim a man*. —J. L.1) have ojufr. 

11 y. IS.—(dyM*r. See the Exegetical Notes, 12.—J. L.J 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

1. (V. 6.) Bat, Timothy haying Jost now, 
Ac.—Casual, resumed afterwards in 8<i rovro. — 
"Aprs, just, at pretent (Matt. iz. 16; 1 Cor. xvi. 7), 
is best referred, with Grotius, Bxngel, Pilt, 
Ewald, Hofmann, [Alford, Wordsworth, Web¬ 
ster and W ilkinson, Ellicott in the Commentary; 
his Translation follows the Common Version.—J. L.] 
to the participle; the Epistle was written imme¬ 
diately after Timothy’s return, and henoe the fresh 
joy and gushing love. Ds Witts and Lunimann 
[Jowett] would connect Aprs with (the somewhat 
remote) wapeKkb&yfisr, v. 7, thus making the main 
thought to consist in the prominence given to the 
consolation in opposition to the sending of Timothy. 
But we should tbeu be compelled unnecessarily to 
find an anacoluthon in 8A rovro. To tit, that is, 
Paul; possibly even, Paul and Silas, if the latter had 
already arrivrd before Timothy. 

2. And brought ns good tidings, Ac. — 

•vcryy., Heor. (1 Sam. zzxl 9, Septuagint); 

here in its original signification, as at Luke i. 19 of 
the birth of the Baptist; elsewhere, throughout the 
New Testament, ot the good tidings not* 

tidings of redemption. The birth of John, more¬ 
over, is a part of these tidings of salvation. And 
here too there is something peculiarly earnest, an 
expression of his great joy, in the fact that Paul 
uses this word. It is to him a sort of gospel, a fruit 
of the gospel in the specific sense, the announcement 
of a Divine work, when he hears a good account of 
their faith (the root, without which love were-merely 
a work of nature), and of their love (the fruit, the 
evidence of the living existence of faith; compre¬ 
hensive love, as 1 Cor. xiil; comp. 2 Them. i. 8). 
Chrysostom : So great a good does he consider their 
confirmation to be. And thus he, the bringer of 
glad tidings, himself receives the glad tidings of the 
Divine work, the fruit of his gospel 

8. And that ye have (retain) a good (a truly 
loving, thankful, prayerful) remembranoe of nsj 
that they had thus not even been misled in regard 
to their teachers (Hofmann). Not: ye make hon¬ 
orable mention of us (Grotius; that were frigid, 
and would require wotcur&s, LItnemann). This per¬ 
sonal interest is connected with the main topic. If 
they continue in faith and love, the natural result of 
that is attachment to the Apostle. The xdrrorre, 
alwayt, and so immovably, we most naturally refer 
to the preceding lyert prei or (not, as Hofmann, to 
what follows); toefurther explanation, as to how the 
remembrance shows itself, is given by hrtwo&ovw 
res: in that ye earnestly long ; or, if the word is 
equivalent to the simple verb (Koch, 252, after 
Fritzsche) : * for thit ye long , to tee ut. Bbngel : 
A sign of their good conscience. 

4. (V. 7.) For this oanae— embracing the 
contents of the participial construction in ▼. 6; as 
the Greeks sometimes elsewhere use offrwt for re- 

* [And bo likewise Alford and Ellicott miJr» the kmi 
directive, not intensive.—J. L.] 


sumption; wo were oomfortad oyer yoa, on 
your account,* not superfluous even with 8A rovro ; 
the persons are named in whom he finds comfort; 
then special mention is made of that quality of, 
theirs, that is comforting to him: by your faith (the 
medium of the comfort); it was their faith about 
which he had been* anxious. Between the two is a 
second M, denoting the situation in which he found 
himself: inf (2 Cor. yH. 4) nil, our whole; the 
distress, taken together as a totality; not: every, 
which would have required ttdtrp without the article. 
*A rdymj denotes the distress from without, the evil 
condition; &Atyis, its inward operation, affliction, 
anguish.]; It would be improper to ascribe to the 
former any special reference to pecuniary need.§ 
Altogether to be rejected is the idea of anxiety about 
the Thcssalomans; for this would now certainly 
have been removed; whereas the hri shows that he 
intends a distress that still continues, but in which 
he was comforted by the faith of the Thcssalonians 
(LtNEMANN). 

5. (V. 8.) For now we live, Ac.; comp. Ps. 
xxii. 27 [26. Webster and Wilkinson refer to 
Gen. xliv. 80; 1 Sam. xviii. 1; Gal. iv. 191. He 
thus explains his having been comforted. Life in 
the full sense, opposed to distress and anguish, 
which is a death, a dying daily (1 Cor. xv. 81). 
Calvin : Here we see, how Paul almost forgot him¬ 
self for the sake of the Thessalonians. Rom. vii. 9, 
where he speaks of a death by sin, goes yet deeper. 
Seldom does Paul use fir of the mere bodily life. 
If ye (emphatic) stand fast, remain steadfast; 
<rrf]K*ir, a later verbal form, derived from eemjiea, 
frequently employed by Paul: Rom. xiv. 4; PhiL 
iv. 1; In the Iiord, as your life-element, most inti¬ 
mately united to Him, rooted and sheltered in Him. 
He again employs Id* for the future as wanting con¬ 
firmation; not, however, as doubting them, but 
merely as a stimulus: It depends on you, to help in 
preparing for me death or life. Calvin : Hcec grafts- 
lotto vim exhortationit habet. He thereby precludes 
all rising of vanity in himself and the Thessalo¬ 
nians ; but especially by means of the thanksgiving 
that follows. —Hofmann, it is true, finds it impossi¬ 
ble that the Apostle should make his present life 
depend on a condition, the occurrence of which only 
the future could show. He would therefore refer 
the words 8i h rijs bpmr triarews to what follows, so 
that we should have to assume an inversion at 8ri;— 


* [14* »ulr—the basis of the wmp4*Ai$mt. Scaorr, Elli¬ 
cott.— J. L.] 

t [German: bei. Ellioott describes this M at having 
what oe calls a temilocal force, and at carrying the idea of 
“ ethical contact." Wsssncm and Wilkinson : “ with otu 
The ideas of suooesrion and coexistence are involved in nr£ 
thus used, principally the latter: comfort came after sor¬ 
row, but while the sorrow was still felt—came as a remedy 
or alleviation. Comp. 2 Cor. L 4, and the exactly parallel 
circumstances and expr e ss i ons in 2 Oor. vii. 4-7."—J. L.) * 

I [An altogether untenable distinction. Ds Wkttb re¬ 
fers both words to the Apostle's inward anxieties; LCns- 
mann (followed by Alford and Ellicott), to his outward 
troubles.—J. L.] 


ion of Mackxiqmt, and allowed by Schott. 
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onneeessary, for even in the strongly emphatic vur 
there lies a sufficient expression of the present 
condition for present life: 44 now (just because ye 
believe);” * and if the words, in Hofmann’s con¬ 
struction of them, support the addition, as to the 
sense, of: and shall continue to live, if ye continue 
to believe , then so they do also in the ordinary con¬ 
struction. On the whole, Hofmann's division of the 
clauses in w. 7-10 is extremely artificial and cum¬ 
bersome. 

6. (V. 9.) For what thanbi, Ac.—Thereby 
Paul confirms the weighty (dfisv [Alford: 44 ac¬ 
counts for, and specifies the action of, the (orf\ just 
mentioned.”—J. L.]: What greater blessing could 
ve have, for which to give thanks? The ivraro- 
tevrai (dbd , Joel iv. [iil, in the English arrange¬ 
ment—J. L.J 4, Septuagint) marks the thanksgiving 
as a return, requited for what was received; in 2 
Then. L 6 it is used of primitive retribution. In 
the sphere of free, spiritual love it is thanksgiving, 
Pg. exvi 12. For the third time, and this time most 
emphatically, he expresses his thanks (ch. i. 2; iii. 
13); this time also for the ascertained stability of 
the Theasalonians.—n«pl on your account; 4w(, on 
occasion of all the joy (the article marks the joy as 
a whole), wherewith we joy. [Webster and Wil¬ 
kinson : he has two subjects of thankfulness, their 
fidelity, and his own satisfaction therein.—J. L.1; 
$ by attraction for Ijy, since the accusative should 
have stood (Matt. ii. 10; Winer, § 32. 2). The 
dative, indeed, occurs also without attraction, John 
iil 29; comp. Luke xxil 15; Winer, g 54. 3. 
But in these places the dative of a substantive cog¬ 
nate to the verb goes to strengthen the verbal idea, 
like the Hebrew infinitive absolute. We might, 
therefore, rather compare such texts as Acts ii. 80; 
xvL 28, where the dative is to be understood instru- 
mentally.—AI b/uuis belongs to xo/pquti', not to what 
follows, which is already sufficiently defined; like¬ 
wise $prpoa&er Ac. (before our God, who is ours 
and we His) still belongs to what precedes; for, re¬ 
ferred to what follows, it would make the sentence 
drag, whereas, connected with yafpo/isr, it is by no 
means superfluous (Ewald, Hofmann); rather is 
the import already given quite correctly by Galvin : 
vert et absque simtdatione ulla ; Luhimann : with a 
pure joy, therefore, to which nothing earthly ad¬ 
heres (Alford : one which will bear, and does bear, 
the searching eye of God, and is His joy (John xv. 
11).—J. 1 4 

7. (V. 10.) Night and day, Ac.—Comp. ch. 
S. 9; as according to that place his manual labor, so 
according to the present his fervent supplications 
also (2 Tim. i. 3) are prolonged into the night; 
Tory exceedingly, above measure exceedingly; 
a lively Pauline climax (ch. v. 13 ( var .); Eph. iil 
20 (acr.); comp. Mark vi 51). —According to Lune- 
xunv [Alford : praying as we do, Ellioott, Ac.] 
the participle Mpevo* should depend on Hvydfx&a, 
v. 9. Hot only, however, does that lie too far off, 
but, as regards the sense also, it is little suitable, 
auee that 3 m dpu has an interrogative force, and pre¬ 
supposes the answer: We cannot indeed say what 
thanks would suffice. Luther and Von Gerlach 
take v. 10 as the answer to v. 9: What thanks f in 
that we pray ; the thanks, that is, that we pray /— 
a finr sense, but too artificial. We do better, there- 

* rAivoan: rvr — M implying Che fulfilment of the condi¬ 
tion. (Mr) which follows; ’’—Ellioott : “ logical and argu- 
aratatfve, approaching in meaning to in !wc rerun statu, 
nbm sk st kaoaUitm^^—J. L.] 


fore, to take My , as iu apposition to x a tpofier (Dr 
Wette): wherewith we joy, while we (at the same 
time) unceasingly pray, 

8. That we may see, Ac.—The object of the 
prayer is expressed in the form of a purpose: We 
pray, in order to see; as ch. il 12; 2 Tbess. il 2.— 
Your faoe, as ch. ii. 17. Not merely, however, to 
luxuriate in sensibilities, but with the holy aim of 
redressing, supplying, completing ; Karaprt(sir, from 
hprios, integer, to mend, restore what has been dam¬ 
aged ; the nets, Matt. iv. 21; spiritually, 1 Cor. L 
10; Gal. vi. 1; but also to complete what has not 
been damaged; the creation, Heb. x. 5; xi. 3. Nor 
in this case is it meant to convey a reproach of de¬ 
generacy ; synonymous with wpoaoranktipovr, 2 Cor. 
ix. 12. —Th berepfiiurra, the deficiencies, that wherein 
one is behindhand; of poverty in external things, 
2 Cor. ix. 12; what is still butstanding of sufferings, 
Col. I 24. We may distinguish, but not separate, 
deficiencies in the insight of faith from deficiencies 
in the power of faith in the life. They need instruc¬ 
tion, exhortation, intercession. The Idy of v. 8 had 
already reminded them that no one, so long as he 
lives in the flesh, must imagine that he stands and 
cannot fall; ch. iv. shows, that Paul exhorts the 
Theasalonians in matters of practice, as well as in¬ 
structs them in those of theory (Lunemann, against 
Olshausen). 

9. (V. 11.) But* may Ho Himself, Ac.— 
Lunemann : Bui may God Himself, our Father — 
refers hpM* without reason to war^p only [aud so 
Alford, Ellicott, Ac.]. We understand (against 
De Wette) that there is here a contrast with the 
Apostle, who prays that God Himself would do His 
work, and that in a twofold respect: 1. when he 
directs, smooths, expressly guides, our way to you 
(Luke l 79, the feet; 2 Tbess. iii. 5, hearts; comp. 
Rom. i. 10 [Sept Ps. v. 8] ), only so do we escape 
from empty places of our own, which Satan thwarts 
(ch. il. 18); 2. but you (v. 12), whether we come or 
not (Benoel), the Lord alone can duly confirm; we 
are, indeed, merely instruments for the Kcnrapriaai, 
which proceeds from God. 

10. Our God and Father and our Lord 
Jesus Ohrist: God gives only through Jesus; 
Christ also is invoked with the Father, comp. 2 
Tbess. ii. 16 sqq.; 1 Cor. I 2; the verb in the sin- 

S ilar shows, that the two are yet not two, but one 
ivine essence, f 

11. (V. 12.) But you, may the Lord make, 
Ac.— UXsoydcau and nspurasbaat, as previously sa- 
rtv&6veu, are three singulars of the optative aorist 
active, not infinitives (that would require the accent 
Tepuratvaai, and could only be understood as an 
arbitrary ellipsis); irk*ord(*iy occurs elsewhere in 
the New Testament only as an intransitive, here 
transitive (like the hiphil), and so in the Septuagint 
(of things, not persons), Num. xxvi. 54; Ps. lxxi. 
21; T*pi<ra’*tniy, generally intransitive, but also 
transitive: of things, 2 Cor. ix. 8; and the passive 
(Matt. xiii. 12) implies a transitive active. So then: 
May He make you perfect % (not: through increase 


* f&f—not simply yrmfiaruciw (Ellioott : Now), but 
with Its proper adversative force: AM—in spite of all Sa¬ 
tan’s hindrances, and notwithstanding the failure hitherto 
of our own repeated attempts and ceaseless longings.— 
J. LI 

t [Athanasius, OraL contra Arianos III. 11.: iV M* 
Tifra tow warpbt k<u tow vtow tyvKatw. —J. L.j 

X [German: er mache each voWeomvun a needless de¬ 
parture from the strict meaning of wAcordatu, and <me no 4 
justified by the parenthesis.—J. L.] 
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of numbers , but, as no doubt connected with that,) 1 
in love (dative, as in ch. ii. 17), and richly to 
abound ; toward one another , therefore in brotherly 
love (ch. iv. 9), and toward all (who are not yet 
brethren); not merely: toward all other Christians , 
30 that tne first member should mean only; toward 
you Thessalonians one with another; still less is the j 
second member merely epexegetical: and that in- 
deed all (Thessalonians). A groundless narrowing 
of the comprehensive sense.— Even at we also 
do toward yon. Since the word is not 

Tjpas, we cannot supply an optative, but only irepur- 
osvofiw (intransitive) rp hydarp. (Grotius : tafiiv.) 
We are in fact your model, as was said already, ch. 
L 6; ii. 10 ; and that (Hofmann) in love even to 
those who are not yet brethren; otherwise, indeed, 
wu should not have come to you. Had we not loved 
you, before you were Christians, you would never 
have become such. 

12. (V. 13.) To the end He, Ac.—The final 
aim and effect of being perfected in love is the 
establishment of the heart; to become unblamable 
is the result of the <rnipl( nr; on the day, not to 
the day, because the end is regarded as attained; 
brcviloquence, for c is rh drat hfilyrrovs, 1 Cor. i. 8, 
and often. Winer, § 66. 3. The negative (Ap.) 
stands in the positive: in holiness (belongs to 
a/j.tfxTrrovs). That should be the issue with the 
Thessalonians, as with the Apostle (ch. ii. 10). Ho¬ 
liness, the result of sanctification (ch. iv. 8), compre¬ 
hends the whole life in and from the Spirit. The 
utiblamablencss in holiness has place before God’s 
scrutinizing glance at the coming of the Lord Jesus. 
Merd Ac. leans closely on wapowrt *; it does not be¬ 
long to the more remote hfilfiirrovs. Therefore: 
when He comes (wdpsart) with all His holy ones; 
His, Acts ix. 13, that is, Christ’s (not, as Lukemann 
would have it, contrary to the arrangement of the 
words, God’s). In that lies the stimulus: see to it, 
that ye come along with them.—But who are the 
&yioi ? The angels, His angels, are Christ’s attend¬ 
ants at the judgment (Matt. xxv. 31; xiii. 41; xvi. 
27; 2 Thesa. i. 7); they are called in the Old Testa¬ 
ment Septuagint simply fryioi, Ps. lxxxix. 

6 [6] (?); Dan. iv. 10 [13] ; viii. 13 ; at Zech. xiv. 6 
it might be doubted whether angels only are meant. 
In the New Testament, on the contrary, Aytot with¬ 
out any addition never elsewhere denotes the angels, 
always Christians, Col. iii. 12, and how often! At 
Col. i. 26 one might possibly (comp. Eph. iii. 10) 
think of holy men and angels together. But do 
holy men come with the Lord ? Rather, to Him, to 
meet Him (ch. iv. 16, 17), says Pelt. In the mean¬ 
while, however, they are with Him immediately after 
death (Phil i. 23; 2 Cor. v. 6), and He will bring 
them with Himself (ch. iv. 14); rising before the 
living [before the rapture of the living.—J. L.1, 
they may be described as coming with Him [caught 
up to meet the Lord in the air, they then ao come 
with Him.—J. L.]; and with this must be compared 
1 Cor. vi. 2, 3; xv. 23, 62; 2 Thess. i. 10. Thus, 
in favor of the reference to the angels (De Wette, 
LOnemann, and others) is what is said of them else¬ 
where, and the Old Testament phraseology; against 
it is that of the New Testament (on which account 
Yon Gerlach, Hofmann and others, understand by 
the word tho sleeping believers). We should then 
perhaps have to suppose, that the style of Daniel 
prevails in our Epistle, as likewise in 2 Thess. ii.— 
Bengel and Starke [Alford, Ellicott, Webster 
and Wilkinson, Ae.] understand by hylvy angels 


and glorified men together , and in favor of this very 
view reference might be made to Daniel, where 
besides angels men also, members of the people 
of God, who take the kingdom, are called 
(ch. vii. 18, 22). Moreover, Heb. xii. 22, 23 put* 
the angels in company with the Church of the per¬ 
fected first-born, who indeed have become bdyysXo. 
(Luke xx. 36). The Lord is Head of the Church, as 
of principalities and powers (Eph., Col.).—*A/4 f, 
which is added by A. D. 1 E. Sin. It. Vulg., suits the. 
devotional strain, but for that very reason may have 
been of liturgical origin, or added by the copyist 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. (Y. 6.) Faithfulness to the gospel is naturally 
connected with thankful love to those who publish 
it. Boos: It is well, when after some time matters 
stand thus between teachers and their former hear¬ 
ers, whose spiritual fathers they are. Backsliders 
cannot think kindly of their former spiritual fathers, 
and have no longing desire to see them again, since 
shame and fear, or even a malignant bitterness, do 
preclude this.—The Apostle is far from fostering a 
false dependence, that leans on men rather than on 
the Lord Himself ^l Cor. i. 13 sqq.; iii. 4 sqq.). 
When a separation is necessary to a proper indepen¬ 
dence, the Lord brings it about for the upright in 
due time. 

[Burkitt : Christian love doth earnestly long to 
evidence itself in Christian fellowship, and passion¬ 
ately desire the communion of saints, for the mutual 
comfort and spiritual advantage of each other.— 
J. L.] 

2. (V. 7.) A man of faith, like Paul, needs com¬ 
fort, and says so without disguise (Rom. i. 10); he 
takes no such high stand, as if be bad no need of it. 
We scarcely form to ourselves an adequate idea of 
the agony of bis soul for all his churches, and easily 
mistake in thinking generally of highly endowed 
and advanced Christians, forgetting that in the con¬ 
flict they are most exposed and harassed. 

8. In v. 7 Paul speaks only of the faith of tho 
Thessalonians, the root; whereas at v. 12, the root 
being firm, his desire is turned simply to their in¬ 
crease in love, that expression of faith in the life, 
whose growth then again reacts to the strengthening 
of faith. Happy he, to whom the faith of others is 
a comfort, that enables him to disregard, yea, to 
vanquish, his own troubles. Only then, indeed, is 
there life (v. 8) full, blessed, worthy of the name, 
when such love finds its occasions of thankfulness. 

4. (V. 10.) What we could not allow gram¬ 
matically, that the prayer is the answer to the ques¬ 
tion, What thanks can we render ? is yet perfectly 
true in reality. Prayer is the chief part of tlumksK 
giving (Heidelberg Catechism, Qu. 116), according to 
the riches, that is, of God’s goodness, which we honor 
by receiving out of its ftilness grace for grace. Sup¬ 
plication is thus thanksgiving, and leads to thank¬ 
fulness for what has been already received, as on the 
other hand thanksgiving is supplication for the con¬ 
tinuance of the blessing, and impels to further and 
unceasing supplication. 

6. Paul has to touch on the deficiencies of Hie 
Thessalonians; and how affectionately docs he do 
so; with as much fatherly frankness as tenderness, 
and in a manner remote from all pedantry; not 
until he has* testified his greatest joy. And they 
certainly agree with him—are in this *lso sensible 
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af his pare lore—say not: Have we any deficien¬ 
cies!—S t ahelin : A tine faith is still always defec¬ 
tive. Frequently there is wanting a really con¬ 
vincing knowledge, whence doubts afterwards arise; 
frequently an assurance of the truth and sincerity 
of faith, and this arouses a struggle of self-denial; 
frequently growth in the same, when for many rea¬ 
sons a man is compelled for a long time to exercise 
himself in expedients alone; frequently the strength 
to do all things duly in faith. Through the word 
and prayer these deficiencies are supplied.— Bkrlen- 
bcrger Bibel : Faith is a thing that can (and 
should) grow. We are not to stand still and be¬ 
come careless, as if we thought: Now the Church is 
planted. For the Church has enemies, and those 
planted are still novices. 

6. (Y. 11.) That, even when the matter on hand 
concerns the promotion of outward arrangements, as 
of amissionary journey, Jesus also is invoked, though 
not so prominently, almost exclusively, as the Sav¬ 
iour is among the Moravians,—this shows how the 
Apostles understand Matt, xxviii. [18] : all power in 
heaven and in earth. Not merely, therefore, in the 
heart, by means of the truth ; that were to be a Pro¬ 
phet without being King. But this can be nothing 
else but the return of ihe glory, which He had before 
the world was (John xvii. 6). The Socinian theory, 
fiirored also by later writers, of the glorification, dei¬ 
fication, of a man, who was not God from the begin¬ 
ning, is irreconcilable therewith. Gess: If for God 
to become man is something miraculous, for a man 
to become God is something monstrous. To make a 
creature Mediator between God and the creatures is 
to change the Mediator into a partition wall. If New 
Testament believers are not to be put in a lower posi¬ 
tion than those of the Old Testament, who depend¬ 
ed on Jehovah Himself,* then must Jesus not be a 
mere man. 

7. The Apostle’s desire and prayer was first 
granted years after (Acts xx.). How much higher, 
then, truly are God’s thoughts than even an Apos¬ 
tle’s thoughts, and His ways higher than an Apostle’s 
ways! His object, the confirmation of the Thessa- 
kwuans, was attained through other means, especially 
eton by means of his letters. 

8. (Y. 12.) Brotherly love and universal love 
are concentric circles—the centre, Christ. The nar¬ 
rower circle is not an occasion of bigoted exclusive¬ 
ness, but a focus of refreshment for the wider one 
(2 Pet L 7). All, indeed, are called to be brethren. 
Between such as are so already, and such as have yet 
to become so, there exists before God an essential 
difference; before the eyes of men the transition is 
often imperceptible; no guild; no see here, see 
there. Where God really fills the heart, there also 
does love. But God only can give proficiency in 
this fulfilling of the law, as well as a beginning in it 
He requires from us what exceeds our powers, that 
we may learn to obtain from Him by prayer the 
power to perform it (Calvin). To become perfect 
ia love imparts to the heart a steadfastness in willing 
toothing that is contrary to the will of God, Rom. 
*iu. 8, 10 (Hofmann). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

V. 6. Chrysostom : Who is like Paul, who re- 
gards the salvation of his neighbors as his own, feel- 

* [But not without the blood of sacrifioe, and priostly 
foto rc ari on, and both as types of Him who was to come.— 
J.L.] 


ing toward all as the body toward its members ?— 
Rieger : What love to the sheep, that good news of 
them could so vivify him !— Diedrich : So does the 
shepherd’s love identify him with the flock. This is 
the difference between the shepherd and the hire¬ 
ling.—Jacob revives on hearing that Joseph is alive, 
still more blessed is his joy, who has a faculty for 
bearing good in the highest sense of another (3 John 
4; Luke xv. 7). 

Chrysostom: Hear, how scholars are admired, 
who have a good remembrance of their teachers; 
how they aro esteemed happy!— Rieger : The Apos¬ 
tle regards the remembrance of him and the longing 
after him as in themselves good impulses, and as a 
proof of the value which they put on the gospel, 
aiift so likewise on strenuous laborers therein. 

Yv. 7, 8. Heubner : The steadfastness of others 
strengthens ourselves.—In God’s gift and work we 
find life. Without that, it deserves not the name.— 
Senkca : Etxam in longissima vita minunum mt f 
quod vivitur .—[The spiritual welfare of the Church, 
and the strength and joy of her ministers, alike de¬ 
pend on the Church’s faith.—J. L.] 

Y. 9. We cannot sufficiently give thanks! It 
were often more true to say: We do not sufficiently 
give thanks, even as we might. God’s kindnesses, 
however, are in any case greater than that we should 
be able to repay them.— [Matthew Henry : When 
wc are most cheerful, we should be most thankful. 
What we rejoice »?i, we should give thanks for. — 
Adam Clarke : IIow near his heart did the success 
of his ministry lie !—J. L.] 

Y. 10. The calm collecting of holy thoughts in 
the night season—intercessory prayer in times of 
sleeplessness—is a good imitation of the Apostle. 

Heudner: The more prosperous the beginning, 
with so much the greater zeal prosecute the work.— 
Along with joy over a good condition, two things 
are always needed to save us from falling into con¬ 
ceit, ostentation, presumption, self-sufficiency, and 
vain glorying in men: that the honor be given to 
God, and that we do not lose the recollection of 
actual deficiencies.— Calvin : Even those, who are 
far ahead of others, are still far from having reached 
the goal.—No standing still; faith would be, not 
merely once established, but ever newly cherished 
and promoted.— [Matthew Henry: When we ave 
most thankful, wo should also (five ourselves to 
prayer; and those we give thank* for , yet have 
need to be prayed /or.—-J. L.] 

V. 11. The Apostle’s fervent spirit overflows in 
prayer, not merely in his chamber, but in the Epistle 
itself. 

Heubner : All our steps and ways are in God’s 
hand; to everything He must give His consent (Gen. 
xxiv. 40; Jer. x. 23 ; James iv. 13-15).—[To com¬ 
mit our way unto the Lord, the grand secret of a 
safe, contented, happy, and truly prosperous life.— 
J.LJ 

V. 12.—Heubner: Love should not be scanty, 
poor, but rich, exuberant.— Chrtsostom : Love after 
God’s kind embraces all. If thou lovest this man, 
and that roan not at all, this is nothing but a friend¬ 
ship after a human sort.— [Matthew Henry: We 
are beholden to God not only for the stock put into 
our hands at first, but for the improvement of it 
also.—The more we«ire beloved, the more loving wo 
should be.—J. L.] 

Y. 13. Roos: Establishment of the heart comes 
through growth in holiness, and this consists espe¬ 
cially in love.— tChrysostom : By it the heart be 
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comes unblamable, from which otherwise proceed 
evil thoughts, that cannot be there without outward 
act. There is no sin that is not consumed by the 
power of love, as by fire.—Love, feeding on the 


hope of heaven (CoL L 4, 6), can only confirm, not 
prejudice, the salvation of souls.—[Bax son : Before 
God —it is a small matter to be accounted holy 
among men .—J. L.] 


SECOND PART. 

DIDACTIC AXD HORTATORY. 
Ch. IV., V. 


Warning against Fornication and Covetousness. 

Ch. IV. 1-8. 

1 Furthermore, then, we beseech you, brethren, and exhort you [Finally then, 
brethren, we beseech you, and exhort] 1 by [in, the Lord Jesus, that/ ye 
have received of [according as ye received from]* us how ye ought to walk 
and to please Godj [even as also ye do walk,] 4 so ye would abound more and 

2 more [ye would abound yet more]/ For ye know what commandments we gave 

3 vou by the Lord Jesus. For this is the will of God. even your sanctification 
[God’s w]ll, your sanct., StXrjfJM tov Seov, 6 dyiac/xo? v/awv] ; that ye should abstain 

4 [ye abstain] from fornication; that every one of you should know how to pos¬ 
sess his vessel [every one of you know how to possess himself of his own v.] * 

5 in sanctification and honor, not in the lust of concupiscence [in passion of lust, 
iv wttJa ^7ri3v/uds], even as the [also the, *<u rd] Gentiles which [who] know not 

6 God; that no man [one] go beyond and defraud his brother in any matter [in 
the matter his brother, lv t<£ wpayfum t ov &8tA<f>6y avrov] : because that the Lord 
is the avenger of all such [an avenger for all these things, ficSucos . . . wc pi 
ndvTiav toviw], as [even as, #ca3<o$] we also have forewarned [also told you 

7 before] 7 and testified [fully testified].* For God hath not called [did not call, 
ov . . . IkoWcv] us unto uncleanness, but unto holiness [for uncleanness, but in 

8 sanctification]/ He therefore [Wherefore then he] 10 that despiseth, despiseth 
[rejecteth, rejecteth]" not man, but God, who hath also given [also gave]” unto 
us His Holy Spirit [His Holy Spirit unto you]. 1 * 

I V. 1.—[Tb Aoiv&r (oomp. B. V. 2 Them. 11L 1; 2 Cor. xiil. 11: Bph. vi. 10: Phil. iii. 1; It. 8, and aee Ezegetioal 

Notes, 1. In this case nearly all the uncial manuscripts, including Sin., and modem editors omit the Td, as at 2 Cor. riH. 
11) oir, i|(at sol wapeutakoviuv.— J. L.J 

* V. 1.—B. D. 1 and others give taw coAic, and resume at the end of the verse: Isa wtpunr. [Lachmann, Tischendorf 
Alford,Ellicott].—Sin. A. and others omit the first Ira. 

* V. 1 .—vaiMXAflm ^when we were with you) weed.—J. L.] 

4 V. 1 .— Kadi* kcu wipurarari is given by a large number of the oldest authorities fSln. A. B. D. E. F. O., Vulgate, 
Ac.; and so Wells, Lachmann, Tischendorf, Alford, Wordsworth, Ellioott, Am. Bible Union.—J. L.]; it was probably 
omitted as cumbrous. 

* V. 1 .—[wtpuratvrrn jioA^or. German: nock mehr; Wakefield, Oonybeare at v. 10, Ellioott: Mill more: Sharpe, 
Alford: yet more .—In v. 2, for IAmcomsv, Sin. roads MAc. f with one or two cursives.—J. L.) 

* V. i—[jcUnu fkooTor v/imv rb Iovtov otccvor moAu. See the Ezegetioal Notes, 3.—Sin. 1 repeats b before u#t£.— 
J. L.] 

T V. 6.—[««l wpocIwofMv—again referring to the time of his personal ministry at Thcasalonioa.—The form of the 
second aorist, vpoetw o §uv is given by Griesbaoh, Sobols, Ellioott* (7).—J. L.] 

* V. 6.—[ 6utiaprvp4tL*6a. The oU is recognised as intensive by many of the commentaries and versions. Bern 
eutevcranler; Benson, Ellioott: edemnly ; Macknight, Peilo: fully: Alford: conMantly: Ac.—The b before mfptoe in thfa 
verse is wanting in Sin. 1 A. B. D, 1 and is cancelled by lachmann, Tischendorf, Alford, Ellioott.—J. L.] 

* V. 7.—[&r» ajcaBapoim, aAA* er ivtoofitp. See the Ezegetioal Notes, 5.—J. L.] 

19 V. 8.—[So Macknight and Ellioott render rotyapovr b. Comp, the E. V. at Heb. zii. 1—the only other instance 
of rotyopov*.—J. L.J • 

II V. 8.—[In both cases bBrrbm ; for which Erasmus and other Latin versions here change the tpemit of the Vulgate 
Into rqjicU or repudiai, as many German versions (though not Biggenbach'e) do Lather's veradUM into venoir/L The 

* [So at least in the tezt of the American reprint But as the Commentary gives the first aoxist,—after, this is per* 
laps one of the too numerous errors In these otherwise comely editions of Ellioott.—J. L.] 
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B. Y. marginal rdecUth is preferred by several English translators, including Alford, in the Commentary, EUicott, and 
tbs Am. Bible Union.—J. L.] 

19 Y. 8—The authorities are divided between Mm [the led. roe., retained by nearly all the editors, after A. K. L* 
saikUsm [Lachmann, after Sin. 1 B. D. E. F. 0.), both with or [Lachmann] without teal. 

19 Y. 8.—[rb wvcvfAa avrov rb *ytov etc v/mac-1 The preponderance of authority is for vftac (Sin. B. D. E. F. G. fee. 
fee Syriac and other versions] instead of feuw [A., Vulgate, $c.—Almost all the critical editions nave v/ta*.—J. L.]> 


EXEGETICAL A5TD CRITICAL. 

1. (Vv. 1, 2.) Finally .—Aonrtv (for which the 
evidence here preponderates, comp. 2 Cor. xiii. 10), 
not materially different from rb \onc6r, 2 These, iii. 
1; Phil iv. 8 is used either with a temporal mean¬ 
ing: henceforth, now (Matt. xxvi. 45), or in the 
sense of moreover; but not, as Chrysostom ex¬ 
plains it: evermore. In the second signification it 
introduces the close of the discourse; Grotius: 
locutio properantie ad fincm. That is the case 
even here; from what is personal Paul turns to the 
dosing exhortation, which indeed is prolonged.* 
He advances from wishing to exhorting (Roos). 
That they may become unblamable (ch. iii. 18; with 
which the oZv forms an immediate connection), he 
beseeches and exhorts in those particulars, in which 
there is yet room for improvement in the deficien- 
des of their faith; thus letting the Karaprloau begin 
meanwhile by letter, first in vv. 1-12 in reference to 
their walk, then in w. 13 sqq. in reference to their 
knowledge. In the classics iperrav means only to 
<uk a question, but in the Septuagint it already 
stands for bxO (Ps. cxxil 6), and in the New Tes¬ 
tament it often means to beseech (2 Them ii. 1).— 
And exhort, by virtue of apostolic authority; but 
the evangelical exhortation is a friendly entreaty, 
which respects freedom. The entreaty and the ex¬ 
hortation are exercised in the Lord Jesus; the 
fdlowship of His life is the element (2 Cor. ii. 17); 
the Apostle acts as Christ’s organ: he reckons not 
himself sufficiently worthy even to beseech or ex¬ 
hort The object of the exhortation is marked sub¬ 
stantively by rd (Luke xxil 23, 24; Rom. viii. 26; 
WnriR, § 18. 8). The aim of the walk is to please 
God (as the Apostle pleases Him, ch. ii. 4). [Wxb- 
STia and Wilkinson : 44 0«<£ without art, such a 
being as God is.”—J. L.]— Even as also ye do 
(actually) walk, recognizes what they already are; 
and this is implied also in the paWor: yet more 
(than you now do) should you become rich and 
abound (here intransitive) \ therein. But not: You 
are to do more than is commanded.—For, con¬ 
firms the exhortation by an appeal to their own 
knowledge of what commandments (1 Tim. i. 5, 18; 
the verb at v. 11 and 2 Them iii 4) they had re¬ 
ceived (comp. 1 Cor. xv. 1; Gal. iv. 13).— By the 
Lord Jesus, is not quite equivalent to iv of v. 1; 
we might have expected him to say: Jesus gave 
them by us ; but he Bays on the contrary: We gave 
them by Him the Mediator of all truth and all au¬ 
thority; not 8t* tfiamov did I command; comp. 
Eom. xv. 30. Synonymous with brSpwn, 2 Them 
m. 6; 3A rod Mptaros, 1 Cor. I 10. 

t (V. 8.) For this is God’s will, Ac. (ch. 
v. 18); [Webster and Wilkinson : 44 The art. with 
.8«av draws attention to the circumstance that God 
hid just been spoken of as one to whose will it 
should be our main object to conform, * our God,’ 

, * [Yacobik • «literally. As a remaining thing: mark¬ 
kas *& approach towards the. conclusion of the Epistle, but 
*at neceamrily a very near approach.”— Webster and 
wtixmox: 4 Ascvbv obr, “ Now then, what else I have to 
•J is”; Aotadr, M Let me say farther.”—J. L.] 

♦ (yw ww iw c on trasted with the transitive wtpunrtv- 
ewofeL2u.i2.-J. L.J 


the God we serve.”—J. L.]; with this begins the 
special detail of the irapayysXiat. The subject is 
roOro; the predicate uga (according to the best 
authorities, without the article). What follows does 
not embrace the entire will of God on all its sides; 
multcs sunt voluntates, Acts xiii. 22; Ben gel.* —In 
apposition to r#t/ro,f and substantially the subject 
of the statement, is 4 hyuurp6s, which differs from 
hyunrirriy ch. iij. 18, in that the latter denotes the 
religious and moral character, but hyuurpts the re¬ 
ligious and moral process, the work of sanctification. 
Not materially different is Hofmann’s view, accord¬ 
ing to which 6 Ay. were merely appositional (to 
biknua ?), and the proper definition of the rovro 
would be first given by the following infinitives. In 
our Epistle Paul has as yet no occasion, as in Rom. 
iii.-vi., to develop, in polemic opposition to Jewish 
legality, justification as the basis of sanctification; 
nor is that the case in the Corinthian Epistles; Paul 
has no set form; but the soul of bis thought and 
action is this: 44 By the grace of God I am what I 
am ” (1 Cor. xv. 10). Olshausen, like some of the 
older interpreters, would understand hy. as opposed 
to the Immediately following vopvtia, in the special 
sense of chastity. But that is ayvela. Not even in 
Rom. vi. 19; 1 Tim. ii. 15, is the narrower sense 
found. And iucc&apola likewise, v. 7, is more com¬ 
prehensive, including also covetousness, as in ch. ii. 
3, 5. Though ydp of v. 7 shows indeed that v. 6 
must come under the contrast between uncleanness 
and sanctification, yet it does not at all follow from 
that, that the idea of the former is here limited to 
unchastity (see on v. 6). Rather, abstinence from 
fornication is merely one (chief) instance of the sanc¬ 
tification which he recommends. 

3. (Vv. 3-5.) That ye abstain, Ac.—The 
(accusative with) infinitive is epexegetical or appo¬ 
sitional to hytcurplf. On the subduing of fornicar 
tion, comp. 1 Cor. vi. and vii. Chrysostom : When 
he says, 44 from all fornication,” he leaves it to those 
who know, to think of the various kinds of l<?w& 
ness. With the negative Paul couples the positive 
in the form of a codrdinate accusative with infini 
tive: that every one of yon know, slMvat as 
scire , understand how to, be able to —(we only prop¬ 
erly know, what we can also do)—aoqnire, get,£ 
not possess, which must have been expressed by the 
perfect fccjcrfioftcu; no other tense means to possess , 
not even Sir. vi. 7; li. 20. By cksvos, however, 
vessel, utensil, tool , , some (Tertullian, Chry¬ 

sostom [and the other more eminent Greek commen¬ 
tators, Theodoret, Thkophylact, (Ecumenius. —J. 
L.], Calvin, Grotius [Bishops Hall and Wilson, 


# [Ellxcott would explain the abeenoe of the article 
rimpljjr by reference to the substantive verb preceding.— 

t [Elucott [after Alford] says, 14 to the preceding 
SiXmia row Scov.” Bat his previous remark, that one rea¬ 
son why tovto, the subject, is placed somewhat emphatic¬ 
ally forward is, that it may “ direct the reader's attention 
to the noun in apposition that follows,” naturally suggests 
the other and, I think, better view.—J. L.] 

X [German: enoerbtn , for icrdwfeu. Jowxtt and Elli- 
cott : get himself. In the Revision I suggested: possess 
himself of —a phrase which Vaughan has adopted. Words¬ 
worth : «*acquire and hold; 19 Webster and Wilkinson : 
secure the possession of.— J. L.] 
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Hammond, Whitby, Ac,—J. L.], Bengel, Olshau- 
sen, Pelt [Wordsworth, Webster and Wilkin- 
son]* understand the body; others (Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, Augustine, Thomas Aquinas, Zwinoli, 
Wetstein, Schott, De Wette, LIjnemann, Ewald, 
Hofmann [Jowett, Alford, Ellicott] ), + the wife. 
The former say that Scripture in still otter places 
speaks of the body in this sense—does not treat it 
contemptuously as the prison of the soul—recognises 
indeed the trouble that it makes for us as the seat, 
not the origin, of sin—but requires that it stand in 
the Lord's service as a sanctified organ of the Spirit 
(1 Cor. vi. 13); comp. 2 Cor. iv. 7 (where, it is true, 
the epithet barp&Ktra is not to be overlooked); the 
Rabbins, moreover, use 013 of th* body; Philo 
says repeatedly: rb rrjs ifwxv* byyuow rb <r*pa; 
Barnabas, 7. 11: aiesvos rod wsb/utros; but also, 
ch. 21, simply: rb icaAbv okcvos. In our text iavrov 
might, if necessary, take the place of xyctyaros. 
But how does tcraabat, to get, to obtain, suit with 
this? For to possets is not the meaning of the 
word, but acquirers —an argument already employed 
by Wetstein. Accordingly Krao&ai would havo to 
signify to get the mastery over; Chrysostom : Only 
through sanctification do we gain the body for a 
< tkcvos ; sin, on the contrary, gains it, when we are 
impure. As this is of itself somewhat artificial, so 
it is entirely at variance (De Wette, Lunemann 
[Koch, Alford, Ellicott] ) with the fact, that to 
«tr<ur&cu really belongs also the negative definition 
(v. 5), yb is ▼<&€< br&vylas (the genitive as in ch. i. 
3 ; passion peculiar to lust, concupiscence; h rid. is 
the natural element of sin (Rom. vii. 7), which swells 
to passion; comp, vfo ij ariylas, Rom. i. 24, 26). 
So then : You are to acquire the <ric« uos in sanctifica¬ 
tion, not in passionate lust; this does not suit the 
assumed meaning of autvos ; for, in truth, it is only 
by sanctification that the mastery over the body is 
gained; by lust comes the opposite, the loss of the 
mastery. Gain the mastery over the body , not in pas¬ 
sion , were to give an absurd turn to the prohibition.^ 
We are thus driven to the other explanation, for 
which, it is true, Scripture furnishes as little as for 
the first any perfectly exact parallel. For passages 
where man is described generally as a figure of clay 
(Is. xlv. 9, and often), or expressions as oksvtj 
Mots, Rom. ix. 23, and such like, are too dissimilar. 
The one that comes nearest seems to be 1 Pet. iii. 
7; but even there the wife is described as the weak¬ 
er vessel, to wit of the Divine grace, merely in the 
relation of contrast, over against the stronger vessel, 
but not as the vessel or instrument of the man. 
Among the Rabbins, however, the latter idea is 

* rl should say, a majority of all the commentators.— 

t (Ellicott : “ and apparently the majority of recent 
expod tors.*’ Most of the older oommentators go the other 
way.—J. L.J 

t [I must still question whether the above argument, 
however plausible, is quite as demonstrative, as has been 
supposed. As I remarked in the Revision: “ If the writer 
really meant to say: * Instead of serving divers lusts and 
pleasures (Tit. iii. 8, ftovA* iforrct bnBvytms rrAA, and 
thus making the body your tyrant (Bom. xvi. 18; 2 Pet. ii. 
19) and your Ood (Phil. iii. 19), let every one of you seek to 
gel possession and control of it, in a holy and nonorablo 
use, not in a vile abuse,* it does not appear that such a 
construction would be in any respect more harsh and diffi¬ 
cult than what is often met with; e. g. Bom. iii. 8; 1 John 
iii. 12.** Comp. I Cor. ix. 27. Jowbtt: “The words b 
wddct fcriSvjuUa*, though forming an antithesis to b ayuury^ 
k<u nfig, need not necessarily, when applied to the heathen, 
carry us back tq kt&oB «u to oksvos. In v. 5 theso latter 
words are lost sight of, and some general idea gathered 
from them, such as * living* b wdfai tmOvyUas” —J. L.J 


found (with the blunt explanation: mi imrmttUus 
semen ): was meum quo ego utor, MegilL Estb. 1. 11; 
and, besides, Kraebai is used of taking a wife (Ruth 
iv. 10, Septuagint; Sir. xxxvi. 29 [24j). 

It is objected, 1. that this would be to speak too 
meanly of the wife, as of a dependent instrument of 
the man, contrary to the reciprocity of 1 Cor. vii. 4 ; 
2. that the opposition to w opr, would be taken some¬ 
what too narrowly, especially if we understand the 
matter thus: You are to contract marriage in sanc¬ 
tification, not in lust ; in this way the exhortation* 
would be, not for such as still remain single, or for 
widowers, and for others, even only in regard to the 
formation of the marriage tie; 3. (a point made by 
Olshausen, and also by Calvin before him), that 
the exhortation would thus not at all apply to the 
woman. It may be replied (with De Wette and 
LItnemann), 1. that the wife is not in every respect 
viewed as the instrument of the man, but only in the 
special relation suggested by the opposition to vopr. 
Keep yourselves from vaga libido ; procure rather 
every one his own instrument, to wit, for the instinct 
in question, not as. one in ropy, procures a <r*«4or, 
not his own, in passionate lust Here, as in 1 Cor. 
vii., Paul speaks plainly and undisguisedly, but yet 
briefly and decently. 2. This exhortation is gene¬ 
rally applicable; that is to say, those who do not 
possess the gift of continence (l Cor. vii. 2, 9) are, 
for the sake of avoiding wopr., to take to themselves 
every one his own regular wife (if they are still sin¬ 
gle or widowers), and not use a encsbos that is not 
their own; but neither are they to marry in a merely 
fleshly way, and just so they are not to lead their 
married life in that spirit. It concerns both the 
formation of the marriage relation and the subse¬ 
quent life therein, when it is said: Obtain your 
ffKtvos (at first and ever afterwards) in sanctification 
and honor. 3. This exhortation Paul directs with 
perfect propriety to the men as the specially active 
parties, who readily allow themselves greater liberty 
in this thing. The inference as regards Christian 
women was self-evident 

LCnemann thinks that in sanctification and 
honor is merely an explanation of what is implied 
in the expression, his own vessel. But the sense is 
richer, if we thus distinguish: 1. Let every one ac¬ 
quire his own vessel, and that, indeed, 2. in the 
proper way, as It should be acquired (and then also 
kept accordingly). It is not enough that one have a 
wife; it is likewise important, in what way he has 
got and now holds her. “ For a man may be drunk 
even on bis own wines.” The proper mode of the 
Krda&eu is therefore described: in sanctification in- 
wardly, before God, so that there is an imitation of 
the love of Christ (Eph. v.) and a mutual further¬ 
ance in the service of God and in the rule of the 
spirit; whence follows in the relation between man 
and man: and in honor (Col. ii. 28; 1 Pet. iii. 7); 
in maintaining one's own honor, and in the respect 
or manifestation of honor that is shown to the wife ; 
as opposed to the hriyla of him who sinks himself 
below the beasts, desecrating and degrading the 
onevos by a sinful abuse through *o&. 4n&. in forni¬ 
cation, or even in carnal excesses within the limits 
of marriage. 

Even as also the Gentiles; ical in compari¬ 
sons, v. 13; Rom. iv. 6; f&wy, as frequently fot 
I&vikoL 

4. (V. 6). That no one go beyond, Ac., is 
added by asyndeton, with this variation, that now 
rS stands with the infinitive. T& yb fare pfkdretp 
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cannot depend on « tblyat ; if on account of the arti¬ 
cle it could not be parallel to and eibtvai, 

then neither is it parallel to Kraafru, which without 
the article defends on elbtyeu. Bessel sees in the 
asyndeton a proof that Paul is proceeding with the 
same topic, the r6 bringing confirmation and climax 
to what was last said. It is, on the^whole, supposed 
by many (Chrysostom : the subversion of marriage 
u worse than the robbery of treasures , Jerome, 
Erasmus [Bishop Wilson], Wetstein, Olshausbn, 
Pelt, Von Gerlach [Jowett, Alford, Ellicott, 
Vaughan, Wordsworth, Webster and Wilkin¬ 
son, and most others]), that seKsoysKrely (to over - 
reach, injure) stands here, not in its ordinary mean¬ 
ing, but figuratively of violated marriage, as Prov. 
vi. 29-32 compares the thief and the adulterer (that, 
however, is not to describe the adulterer figuratively 
as a thief); comp. 2 Sam. xil (but that is an express 
parable), and the tenth commandment (of the Re¬ 
formed division),* which embraces both kinds of 
sins. Paul (they think), having said before that for¬ 
nication is contrary to sanctification, and therefore 
to God, now goes on to say that it wounds also 
brotherly love—is, so to speak, a greedy grasping at 
conjugal property, an injury to the rights or a 
brother. The specification, ly ry rpdypan, would 
then be used euphemistically: “ in the matter ” (that 
mentioned in vv. 4, 5; 2 Cor. vii. 11). On any 
other view, it is thought, there would be a quite 
abrupt introduction by asyndeton of a new subject, 
whereas even the yip of v. 7 shows that v. 0 speaks 
of the uncleanness of lewdness. 

Against the last remark, see Exeg. Note 2 (on v. 
8); fora bapala is all impurity of the natural man, the 
dominion of the flesh over against the spirit; covet¬ 
ousness also belongs to it On the other hand, there 
is no example (for a parable like that of Nathan is 
not one) of the asserted figurative use of wA coiwk- 
rc&r; and even the asyndeton does not prove what 
these interpreter* wish. Indeed, closely viewed, 
something even false would be the result of this. 
That is to say, were rh pb Ac. of v. 0 merely oppo¬ 
sitional to w. 4, 6 —if nothing but a new side of 
wfmla were to come out of it—then the adulterous 
w kseretla must be a characteristic of all wopytla ; a 
man, in other words, must thereby invade the rights 
of his brethren; which yet is not the case, for there 
is many an instance of w opr., which violates no 
brother's right of possession; that is the case only 
in a single definite relation, and must consequently 
have been mentioned as something new, not simply 
as an apposition to what precedes. Even L&nemann 
is here too punctilious, when on account of the rS 
he would take ph brtp$. as coordinate, not with 
fcr/g. and sVtfyeu, but with 6 hytatrpis : The will of 
God is 1. your sanctification, abstinence from forni¬ 
cation, and so forth; and 2. the pb bvso&atyem 
But in this way there results the awkwardness of 
understanding kymap&s of v. 3 in the narrower sense 
of chastity, whereas in v. 7 it is understood by 
L&nemaxm himself (who takes v. 6 as an exhorta¬ 
tion against covetousness) in the wider sense. We 
cannot be driven to this by that article. 

Even if we had to acknowledge in this a slight 
nggedness of style, we should yet say with Hof¬ 
mann, that the very article shows that something 
new, and of a different nature, now comes in. The 

* [Lather's Catechism retains the Roman Cathollo ar¬ 
rangement of the decalogue, which divides the tenth com- 
■aadmeot into two to make np for the omission of the 
••coiid.-J. L.j 


difficulty disappears, as soon as (in reading) we punc¬ 
tuate somewhat more strongly after hyteurpbs bp&y, 
and again after p^j etMra rby &*6y. Thus (with 
Origen, Calvin, Zwingli, Grotius, De Wette, 
Lunemann, Ewald, Hofmann, and others) we recog¬ 
nize in v. 6 a new exhortation to a second evidence 
of sanctification (along with chastity as the first) in 
honesty of dealing, instead of a reckless and covet¬ 
ous overreaching. Many take bwsp&alysur absolutely, 
without an object, modum exceaere ; Luther: to 
grasp too far; IL 9. 601; Plato, Rep. 866. A 
But since the one rb pb takes the two verbs close 
together, we shall do better by referring also, with 
Hofmann, the addition iy ry */>. and the object to 
both verbs; and then bwspfi., to go beyond, is the 
same thing as to take no notice of, recklessly to die - 
regard; in what? even in xKeoy^ta, the desire to 
have more. The verb is transitive also in 2 Cor. xii. 
17, 18; ry enclitic, for run, as Grotius explains it, 
is not according to New Testament use—not even in 
1 Cor. xv. 8; iy ry srp. means: in the business 
(Rom. xvi. 2), or even lawsuit (1 Cor. vi. 1), on hand 
at any particular time.* 

His brother —is this to bo understood of 
brother in the widest sense, as equivalent to 
srXajtrioy ? That, however, is contrary to the usage. 
Even njj denotes a member of the people of God. 
But should the limitation, as in Deut. xxiii. 19 sq., 
indicate a difference in the treatment of brethren 
and of strangers ? By no means; it does not con¬ 
sist with the context, that those who are not breth¬ 
ren should be otherwise treated (comp. eh. iii. 12); 
Paul, looking simply at the intercourse of Christians 
with one another, requires that the same should be 
fraternal, and he uses the name of brother as an 
argument against unbrotherly overreaching; cetiolo- 
gia fugiendcs transgressionis , Bengel ; just as in 
1 Cor. vi., where In like manner the transition from 
fornication (eh. v.) to covetousness is by asyndeton, 
hurried and abrupt In other places also Paul puts 
close together these two capital vices, F.ph. iv. 19; 
v. 8, 6; Col. iii. 5. 

Confirmation of the warning: Because that 
(Rom. L 19, 21) the I«ord (Bengel: Christus 
judex) i m an avenger (vindex, Rom. xiii. 4) for 
all these things \ the most diverse sins (suits bet¬ 
ter, if the previous discourse was at least of two 
kinds of sin, and not merely of two forms of the 
same sin); comp. 1 Cor. v. 11; vi. 9, 10; Gal. v. 
19 sqq.f 


* IJ?er contra, Ellicott: “The clause is not merely 
parallel to the anarthrous tiUrat, but reverts to the pre¬ 
ceding iyuurn&t ” (Ellicott on this point agreeing with 
LfKEXAKM), “of which it presents a specific exemplifi¬ 
cation more immediately suggested by the second part 
of rer. 4. First, mpveta is prohibited: then a holy u«e 
of its natural remedy affirmatively inculcated; and lastly, 
the heinous sin of fio** eta, especially as regarded in its 
social aspects, formally denounced. So rightly Chrys. 
(ivravia v«pt uotvfiaf hnoiv atmrdfm U kou, ircpl wopreta* 
wdoip), and after nim Thcod., Theophyl., CEcura., and the 
majority of modern commentators. To regard the verse 
with Calv., Grot., and reoently Be Wette, Lflnem., Koch, 
as referring to the fraud and covetousness in the afihiro of 
life, is (a) to infringe on the plain meaning of t«J» wp&ypan ; 
(0) to obscure the reference to the key-word of the para¬ 
graph, aKoBaptria, ver. 7: (y) to mar the contextual symmetry 
of the verses; and. lastly, to introduce an exegesis so frigid 
and unnatural, as to make us wonder that such good names 
should be associated with an interpretation so seemingly 
improbable.” So Alford and Jowett. Comp. Notes s and 
b in the Revision of this verso.—J. L.J 

t [Our Translators, following the Bishops’ Bible, seem 
to have taken rovrwr as masculine, for the transgressors 
(Wells, Babxxs. Sharpe, Conybrabk), or for the injured 
parties. But all the other older English versions have 
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Evan at wi also told you before, not 
merely before this Epistle; that idea lies simply in 
the aorist (when we were with you, even then our 
oral teaching was to no other effect); but the w pe 
(comp. wpoX« 7 * with wpocfrw, Gal. ▼. 21) contains a 
reference to the coming of Christ to judgment: 
44 before it happens ; w and (by way of corrobora¬ 
tion) folly testified (ch. ii. 12 [11]). Calvin: 
tania enim est kominum tarditas, %d nisi acriier 
perculsi nullo divini judicii sensu tangantur . 

5. (Vv. 7, 8.) For Gk>d did not call, Ac.— 
What prompted the exhortation, a return to. the fun¬ 
damental idea of v. 8. The change from 4wl to 4v 
is not without design. The former might possibly 
mark the condition: on the ground of. But to 
specify a ground, even in a negative way, does not 
accord with the free grace of die call. But, since 
the purpose of an action is the motive of it, M 
may also express for the purpose of hoc lege ut esse- 
mu*, Gal. y. 13; Eph. ii. 10; Winer, § 48, C. 
[Webster and Wilkinson: 44 on the understanding 
oC”—J. L.] ). 'Ey, on the contrary, is internal ; it 
may be understood by breviloquence (in order to be 
w) as equivalent to tls (Winer, § 60, 6; 1 Cor. vii. 15 
with Col. iii. 15); but also of the essential nature 
Df the iraXcir (Bengkl, Hofmann) : in the offer and 
operation of sanctification the §ca\*ir existed; that 
was the element in which the «coX«<r moved. The 
Apostle does not think so specially as we do of sanc¬ 
tification as a gradual subdual of the flesh, but it is 
for him separation from the world for God, the being 
made partakers of His Spirit; as Gal. i. 6 ; Eph. 
vi. 4. 

Wherefore then he that despiseth [reject- 
eth\ ; *— i&trtir, to invalidate, treat as null ; more 
rarely with a personal object: to reject (Luke x. 16); 
in the Septuagint frequently for 152. Is. xxi. 2 ; 
xxiv. 10. To the participle some supply others 
toOto, tV t* byuurfif kkrpur , rhs wapayyehSas (v. 
2), not incorrectly as regards the sense, but gram¬ 
matically it is better to take it (with De Wkttk, 
Lunemann, Hofmann [Jowett, Alford, Ellicott] ) 
as without an object, substantively: the despiser 
[rejecter]. In what follows we must not take owe 
for ou p6rov y which weakens the force of the state¬ 
ment, but thus: The man, through whom the com¬ 
mands were conveyed to him, does not even come 
into view by the side of the despising of God, from 
whom they spring. In the case of fo&pwvor, to 
think with (Ecumenius, Pelt, of the overreached 
brother, v. 6, or even with Hofmann of the misused 
woman, and the brother injured through covetous¬ 
ness, is still more out of the way.f 

In the addition: who (also, X together with the 
calling) giweth (continuously), or gave (once) His 
Holy Spirit unto yon, lies the climax of the 
exhortation. With the reading, unto us, one might 
think of the Apostles, who speak from the Spirit 
(1 Cor. vii. 40), whose word therefore is not to be 
despised, or again (since this apologetic assurance is 
here uncalled for) of Christians generally. The bet- 

the word things, and nearly all commentators agree in 
making the pronoun neuter.—Our author’s remark on 
wdrra rovra—made frequently by thoae who take his view 
of t 6 n^l tortpfl. « is of no weight. Why may not the 
reference be to the various forms of fleshly unoleannees !— 
J.L.] 

# [See Critical Note 11.—J. L.] 

t [Elucott : “a man, any man, with a latent reference 
to the Apostle.”—J. L.J 

1 [The author brackets the not also in the translation. 
0oe Critical Note 12.—J. L.] 


ter attested bpas, however, is for the readers: He 
giveth (or gave) into you [in eueh hxnein, for els 
fytosj His Spirit, the Holy Spirit, who incites to 
sanctification, to dwell in you; and thus (Be Wette, 
Olshaussn), along with the commandment, the gift 
also of discernment, illumination through tbe proph¬ 
ets among you (ch. v. 20), and tbe spint of discern¬ 
ment in yourselves (ch, v. 21), so that ye are able to 
judge whether I speak from myself—so that ye are 
deoftlftoicTM (v. 9); and thus to you, moreover, sanc¬ 
tification is made a possible thing, for surely ye have 
not in vain received His Holy Spirit (Ewald); ye 
are, therefore, also the more inexcusable, if ye de¬ 
spise His commandments, grieve tbe Holy Spirit, 
and resist His discipline (Eph. iv. 30; Lunemann, 
Hofmann). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. (V. 1.) There is danger in knowing the way, 
and not going forward (James i. 22). Standing still 
tends to backsliding. The point is, to walk continu¬ 
ally, step by step, even to the mark. Chrysostom : 
The earth returns more than is given to it.—But this 
as fruit, from the living force of the seed; no opera 
supererogationis. The true wsptovcfair is not any 
acting over and above the commandments (v. 2), but 
a more and more willing fulfilment of the command¬ 
ments. Zwinoli : No one can here be perfect, and 
he that standeth, let him take heed lest he fall. 
Daily we fall and sin ; let us also daily arise.—That 
requires an ever fresh exhortation and admonition in 
the midst of the frivolity of an age, which heed¬ 
lessly despises the judgment of Uod. — Rieger: 
When one has once received from another some¬ 
thing pertaining to instruction in the matter of sal¬ 
vation, this forms a tie between hearts, such that one 
may hope to effect a still further advance. A word 
received with love into the heart communicates to 
us also an impulse to become ever more perfect. 
[Matthew Henry : The Apostle taught them how to 
walk, not how to talk.— Adam Clarke : God sets no 
bounds to the communications of His grace and 
Spirit to them that are faithful. And as there are 
no bounds to the graces , so there should be none to 
the exercise of those graces.—J. L.] 

2. (V. 2). Bekgel remarks, that in the Epistles 
to the only recently founded church at Thessalonica 
the Apostle speaks frequently of his commands; but 
seldom in Epistles to churches of longer standing. 
Evangelical freedom is no antinomianism. The ordi¬ 
nances of God require the obedience of faith. Ab¬ 
solute autonomy and creaturehood are mutually 
irreconcilable. The way to true Christian freedom 
lies through the obedience of faith. 

3. (V. 3.) Sanctification is separation from tbe 
things of the world, purification from the pollution 
of the flesh, the surrender of ourselves to the ser¬ 
vice of God, to the dominion of the spirit- over the 
flesh, for a pure offering to God who is holy, that is, 
who abides like Himself, asserting Himself in His 
spirituality, and therefore with an absolute superior¬ 
ity, not only to everything impure, but to all that is 
created. Lev. xix. 2, Ye shall be holy, for I am 
holy.— Rieger : Under the impulse of His Spirit it 
pervades the whole man, so that all his powers and 
members are occupied in the service of righteous¬ 
ness. .To this points even the emotion of shame, 
wherein is proclaimed a consciousness of the fall, 
and a longing after original innocence.— The same : 
Wc must not regard sanctification as such a lofty 
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virtue, that only a very few are required to strive 
after it (comp. Heb. xii. 14). 

4. (Vv. 3-6.) We need not be surprised at this 
warning against gross sins. The gospel does not cut 
off magically at one blow all danger of seduction. 
Gross sins on one side, great workings of the Spirit 
oa the other—such is the mighty contrast in the 
primitive churches. Nowadays everything is brought 
much nearer to a level. Besides, the lust of the 
flesh and the thirst for gain are the capital vices, not 
merely of heathenism, but to this very day espe¬ 
cially of so many a rich commercial town. 

6. (3-5.) Sensuality is a peculiarly powerful lust 
of the natural man, and strives against sanctification. 
Heathen laxity accounts it a matter of indifference, 
unless some right of wedlock is infringed; nay, by 
a reciprocal influence of error and lusts (Eph. iv. 
22), and in consequence of a wicked ignorance of 
the holy God, heathenism, while deifying the natural 
instinct, sanctions even a “holy” debauchery, and 
that even to the most unnatural abominations (comp, 
my Discourse on the catting of the prophet Hosea , 
Basel), Even the nobler heathens, e. g. Plato in 
the Symposium.^ sometimes commend in the wise 
man as a sublime continence that without which a 
Christian were no Christian, while they speak of 
shameful things without any holy abhorrence. How 
feeble is their protest even against pederasty! And, 
sore enough, what a state of things was that of the 
Roman world at that time 1 A quite different spirit 
of earnest opposition was shown already even by the 
law of the Old Covenant (Lev. xviil 30; Deut. xxii. 
21; xxiii. 17); and the gospel thoroughly enforces 
the demand for resistance even to the secrecy of the 
thoughts (Matt. v. 28) On one occasion the Apostle 
appeals to the Christian sense of honor: Ye will 
not, surely, take the members of Christ, and make 
them the members of a harlot (1 Cor. vi. 15)? and 
then again as here: Ye will not be willing, I hope, 
to live as do the heathen? Such admonitions are 
still needed by us. For the prevailing tendency is 
to think far too lightly of the fleshly lusts, winch yet 
war against the soul.— Rieger : When a stale Chris¬ 
tianity is ever anew reviving all heathenish vanities 
in operas, plays, novels, shameful pictures and im¬ 
ages, it falls again likewise, along with heathenish 
unbelief, into heathenish fornication.—To subdue it 
is not an affair of a single resolution, but of con¬ 
tinuous practice.— Chbysostom : of an earnest dis¬ 
cipline—grounded in a knowledge of one’s own 
bodily and mental disposition, and showing itself by 
caution in intercourse, avoidance of all temptations, 
of all impurity in look, gesture, touch, of all seduc¬ 
tive reading, whereby the evil treasure of the heart 
is enlarged, by laying hold of the Divine help, turn¬ 
ing to account past experiences, perseverance in 

S ayer, serious contemplation of the shortness of 
e and the preciousness of the faculties vouchsafed, 
by exerting the same with faithful diligence, and, 
above all, by overcoming in the blood of Jesus (Rev. 
xii. 11) 

A principal means, and one of Divine appoint¬ 
ment, is the holy and honorable use of marriage; 
“ incontinentia medicina et conlinentia ipsaf C. 
Help. 29. But it must not be contracted in a way 
of carnal frivolity, nor carried on in a spirit of car¬ 
nal license. Paul speaks of these things without any 
absurd prudery or spurious spirituality; what be¬ 
longs to nature he mentions without disguise, does 
not dispute what is due to a natural necessity, but 
insists on discipline and a hallowed method in the 

5 


satisfaction of this instinct. We ought to be thank¬ 
ful for this sober teaching, equally remote as it is 
from a false burdening of the conscience through 
monkish perverseness (comp. 1 Cor. vii. 8-5, in op¬ 
position to a merely nominal marriage), and from a 
privileged explanation of immoderate fleshly lust. 
Nor are we at liberty to decline even the humiliation 
implied in the assignment of motive, 1 Cor. vii. 2. 

Zwingli : Paul does not altogether forbid the 
affection*— enim sine affectu cohabitat uxori 
mm l —but whatever in that regard is immoderate 
and disorderly.—What is essential in holy wedlock 
is the helping of one another to grow in the rule of 
the spirit (Rieger: sanctification with reference to 
God and His service); this Divine aim in connection 
with what is humanly noble, to be mindful of one’s 
own honor, and not less of the honor and dignity of 
the woman in a due regard to her personality. This 
requires a constant modesty; for the Divinely or¬ 
dained instinct (Gen. i. 28; ii. 24) is no longer since 
the fall to be regarded as uninjured *(Gen. iii. 7) 
Whoever abandons himself without reserve to lust, 
in his case it degenerates for his punishment into a 
ruling passion, of which he becomes the slave. 

6. (Y. 5.) Thai the Gentiles know not God (GaL 
iv. 8; Eph. ii. 12; iv. 17 aqq.); this statement 
seems to be contradicted, not merely by so many 
beautiful expressions of the heathen respecting Di¬ 
vine things, but by the Apostle’s own words, when 
he pronounces them inexcusable, Rom. i. 19 sqq., 
for the very reason that they know God by His crea¬ 
tion. But the principle of reconciliation is found in 
the last mentioned passage itself. When they knew 
God, they glorified Him not as God, and thus their 
thoughts became vain and their foolish heart was 
darkened. They held down* the truth in unright¬ 
eousness. They consequently do not know God as 
the God before whom we stand, the Holy One with 
eyes of flame, who is Spirit and not flesh ; whom we 
know only in proportion to our sanctification ; for it 
is only when we are willing to strive after that which 
is the will of God, that we receive also the witness- 
of the Spirit, and attain to the full knowedge of Him- 
as the Searcher of our life. Even of men, whom wo 
know merely by sight or from hearsay, not from per¬ 
sonal intercourse, we do not say that we know them.. 
In this full, living sense, therefore, the heathen know 
not God (rby the one, true God) This is a 
guilty ignorance, of which the general and the indi¬ 
vidual guilt are in an inverse proportion. But even 
the better views—bow fragmentary are they, and! 
how little do they amount to an undoubting, salu¬ 
tary, popularly pervasive knowledge! 

7. (V. 6.) Paul frequently brings together the* 
two capital vices, lust and covetousness; comp, also 
Heb. xiii. 4, 5. Between these two diverging sins 
there is affinity and contrast. Both are character¬ 
ized by unfaithfulness, unbelief, as if God did not 
see or avenge—as if He were not a Spirit, nor holy. 
The roan who is unfaithful to God in regard to his 
body, that nearest of possessions, is easily so like¬ 
wise in reference to property of every kind, and vice 
versa. Or perhaps sin develops itself in a one-sided 
way. Libertines may be loyal and generous in 
money matters; honest people are frequently covet¬ 
ous, niggardly, bent on their own advantage. In¬ 
deed, covetousness is the vice of upright people, and 
is often joined to a pharisaic religionism ; it is also 
much more rarely confessed than* other sins. Binkt 


* [German : niederhallsn , for Ka ,€ cxfr tmM *~~ J- D.) 
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gives us the statement of a Catholic confessor, that 
in twenty years innumerable sins had been confessed 
to him, but not in a single instance covetousness. 
Then perhaps, in circumstances of special tempta¬ 
tion, the mischief breaks out also in the other direc¬ 
tion. Not being thoroughly faithful, they have no 
power of resistance. 

8. (Vy. 7, 8.) The Divine coll, and, along with 
that, the communication of the Holy Spirit, enhance 
responsibility (Luke xii. 48). And indeed' the final 
measure of all sin is not the injury done to our 
neighbors, but the contempt put upon God (Ex. xvi. 
7; 1 Sam. viii. 7). People are fain to put forward 
ns an excuse their dislike to men.— Zwingu : The 
parson I will not listen to, the false teacher, the 
heretic;—such is the talk of those who do not dare 
openly to reject God.—To what extent may the 
cause of the teacher be identified with that of God ? 
A wicked, hierarchical abuse is certainly possible, 
and occurs when the privilege of the teacher's posi¬ 
tion is throughout, and without question, asserted as 
infallible; contrary to Matt. xvi. 17, 23; Gal. ii. 11 
sqq.; 1 Cor. x. 15; 2 Cor. i. 24. Nevertheless, 
Luke x. 16 remains in force, in so far as the servants 
of Christ take upon themselves, above all things, the 
obligation implied in this promise. And all peniten¬ 
tial confession is complete only in the direct personal 
reference to God (B. li. 6 [4] ); when the sinner 
begins clearly to perceive, that God's commandments 
are no human fancies. The more light a man has 
received, so much the more heinous is his transgres¬ 
sion. To grieve the Holy Spirit, vyith an ever- 
increasing constancy to do Him despite, may grow 
into the sin that is never forgiven. Comp, on this 
point my Discourse in the apologetische BeitrSge von 
Gess uni Riggknbactt, Basel, 1863. For this rea¬ 
son the exhortation, which began with beseeching in 
Christ, becomes at the close a menace pointing to 
the vengeance of the Judge. The gospel knows 
nothing of the idea, that the fear of God's judgment 
is an inadmissible motive. Its preaching is through¬ 
out two-edged. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

V. 1. To beseech, where one might command, a 
model for Christ's ministers (2 Cor. v. 20).— Heub¬ 
ner : The exhortation proceeds, 1. on the command 
of Christ, not of men (nor yet arbitrarily); 2. by 
His love to us; 3. by our love to Him; 4. by His 
future appearing.— Burlenburger Bibel: God be¬ 
seeches and exhorts, though according to His right 
and His power he might well threaten and command. 
Therein appears his kindness and love toward man 
[Tit. iii. 4J. With bo much the greater force should 
this gracious style of injunction shame and subdue 
the otherwise hard natural heart.—[See Bishop Bev¬ 
eridge V- Brief Notes on this verse. — J. L.] 

V. 8. Stahelin: First holy, then peaceable; 
this will of God thou wilt not be able to annul— 
Heubner : All commandments have one object, 
sanctification. The special Christian motives to 
sanctification: 1. It is an obligation of gratitude; 
2. it is the sign of the reconciliation received [Rom. 
v. 11]; 8. Christ is made unto us sanctification [1 
Cor. l. 80] ; 4. we owe it to the world; without it, 
we do the world an injury, and dishonor Christ.— 
The same : The call of Christianity, a call to sancti¬ 
fication.— Burlenburger Bibel: To this point is the 
sum and substance of all Holy Writ directed, that 


the people of God should also live godly. It is not 
possible that an unholy person should come into fel¬ 
lowship with God, the Holy One.— \For this is the 
will of Ood y your sanctification ;—the text of Mas¬ 
sillon's third Sermon pour une profession re 
ligieuse . —J. L.] 

Heubner : Christ the Guardian of our chastity.— 
Chrysostom : Men are led to fornication by luxury, 
wealth, levity, idleness, leisure. These occasions 
must be cut off. In particular, he gives an impres¬ 
sive warning against adultery, as the consequence of 
the early practice of fornication. “Bear with me, 
if I seem to speak what is impure, as if I had laid 
aside shame and blushing; for it is with reluctance 
that I submit to this, but for their sakes, who are not 
ashamed of the deeds, am I compelled to utter the 
words. You are ashamed to hear of it ? It is, how¬ 
ever, the deeds that you are ashamed of, not of the 
words.” He speaks of these things, he says, as a 
surgeon probes a festering wound. “ It is not youth 
that is responsible for them, otherwise all young men 
must be licentious; but we fling ourselves into the 
funeral pile.”— Burlenburger Bibel: A man may 
restrain himself from all outward eruptions of evil 
lust, and yet be inwardly full of the stench of the 
filthiest thoughts and desires. 

Y. 2. Who is allowed to say that he knows God ? 
The man who loves Him, keeps His commandments, 
stands in sanctification. 

Vv. 8-6. The similarity and difference of the two 
capital vices mentioned by the Apostle.—Covetous¬ 
ness itself is an uncleanncaa. 

[V. 7. Leighton : It is sacrilege for you to dis¬ 
pose of yourselves after the impure manner of the 
world, and to apply yourselves to any profane use, 
whom God hath consecrated to Himself.—J. L.] 

Vv. 6-8. Dread of the Judge and Avenger is not 
set aside even by the gospel. 1. Servile fear, indeed 
(Rom. viii. 15), hath torment and is not in love (1 
John iv. 18); but every one who does not fear is not 
therefore a child of God; better than careless or in¬ 
solent frivolity, the fear of God is the beginning of 
wisdom. 2. Nay, within the sphere of grace, it is 
needful to use it with fear and trembling, that it be 
not turned into lasciviousness (2 Cor. v. 11 ; Phil, 
ii. 12 [Jude 4] ). 3. But the fear of God, the only 
Judge, is identical with trust in Him, the only Sa¬ 
viour and Protector (Matt. x. 28-81).— [Leighton : 
Men are ready to find out poor shifts to deceive 
themselves, when they have some way deceived their 
brother, and to stop the mouth of their own con¬ 
science with some quibble and some slight excuse, 
and force themselves at length to believe they have 
done no wrong. Therefore the Apostle, to fright 
them out of their shifts, sets before them an exacter 
Judge, who cannot be deceived nor mocked, who 
shall one day unveil the conscience, and blow away 
these vain self-excuses as smoke; and that just Lord 
will punish all injustice.—J. L.]— Bcrlenburger 
Bibel: The despising [rejecting] occurs also through 
a hypocritical faith, when the way of sanctification is 
refused as savoring of legalism. The flesh makes 
ever-fresh trials, whether it may be able to regain its 
old ascendency. 

Vv. 1-8. Stockmeyfr (in a series of manuscript' 
Sermons, of which he has most kindly allowed us 
the use): Exhortation to sanctification: 1. Why is 
it still a necessity for a church even of true Chris¬ 
tians? Their standing is already in sanctification, 
but they need to become ever more perfect: a. they 
are still far from having attained to the measure of 
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Christ^ example; it behooves them to strive against 
the temptation to a self-satisfied stationariness; b. 
the tendencies to sin are powerful; earlier habits of 
an still retain an influence; whereas no department 
tf life is to remain unsanctified, and no toleration is 
to be given to stubbornness, indolence, excuses, or 
palliations; otherwise sanctification gradually ex¬ 
pires. 2. What are the particular points made 
prominent by the Apostle according to the special 
need of his readers? the two capital sins of the 
facatben world, fleshly lust and greed of gain. a. To 
offer wanton apologies for the former is to sink 
back into heathenism, which knows nothing of Cod. 
h. The second is a reckless encroaching on one's 
neighbor. Against this Paul warns, at the same 
time that he fully recognizes brotherly love (vv. 9, 
10); for a man may contribute to charitable objects, 
ind yet all the while seek advantages in trade, that 


are an overreaching of his neighbors. But he whe 
on these points is free from reproach, let him try 
himself whether there are not others, in which his 
sanctification is still defective. 3. What is the sen 
ous admonition with which the Apostle confirms and 
strengthens his word of exhortation? The pro¬ 
claim er of evangelical grace speaks of punishment 
from an avenging God. On all ungodliness of men 
rests God's wrath; he, therefore, who scorns the 
way prepared by God's grace for escaping that 
wrath, forsakes the way of grace, and must be over¬ 
taken by the wrath ; yea, he is worthy of a far sorer 
condemnation than heathens and Jews, just because 
to him the Spirit was given. Yea, help to achieve 
the victory is proffered to him in the strength of the 
Spirit. 

1 Thess. iv. 1-7 is the Epistle for the Sunday 
Reminiscere . 


n. 


Incitement to growth in brotherly love, and, that love be not prejudiced, to quiet 

and sober industry. 

Ch. IV. 9-12. 

9 But as touching [But concerning, wepl 8c] brotherly love ye need not that I 
write [have no need that one write] 1 unto you: for ye yourselves are taught 

10 of God to love one another: and indeed ye [for ye also, #cal yap] do it toward 
all the brethren which are in all Macedonia [that are in the whole of M.] : 3 but 
we beseech [exhort] * you, brethren, that ye increase more and more [to abound 

11 yet more], 4 and that ye [and to] study to be quiet, and to do your own business, 
and to work with your own 6 hands, as [according as, tcaSm] we commanded 

12 you; that ye may walk honestly [becomingly] * toward them that are without 
[those without, t<ws c£<o], and that ye may [and may] have lack [need] 7 of 
nothing. 6 

* V. 1.—(ow xp**** 'Xf" ypi+***. Comp. ch. v. I; and i. 8, Critical Note 4.-—J. L.] A. D.* E. K. L. Sin. 1 , and 

many read «yrr€; D. 1 F. G. Sin.* [Vulgate, Chrysostom, Lachmann, &c.], which is easier; B., ttjpyMr; 4 minus* 

culm, with «x«r«, hare ypafaoOm i, comp. ch. v. L See the Exegesis. 

* V. 10.—[row* ir 8 Ap rj} Max.] It is of no importance to the sense, whether we read or omit roife after d£«A$oife. 
SbL 1 is quite alone in reading £8. vfiior ir. 

* V. 10.— [wapaxaXoviiw. Comp. ch. iii. 2, Critical Note 2.—J. L] 

4 V. 10.— [irtpuratvet* pa AAor. Comp. v. 1, Critical Note 5.—J. L.) 

* V. 11.—t&ot* is wanting in B. D.* F. G. [Lachmann, Tischendorf, Alford, Ellicott. The last—probably through 
inadvertence—retains it in the Translation.—J. L.J, but is found in A. D.* R. L. Sin. 1 [Knapp, Hahn, Kiggenbach, 
bracket it.—J. L.J 

* V. 12.—[«voYimdrws. Revision: “ The use of honest as = honorable, comely (see E. V. Rom. xii 17; 2 Cor. xiii. 
7 ; Phfl. ir. 8 ; Arc.) is now obsolete.”—J. L.) 

1 V. 12.— [Revision: “ The word v/xt* occurs 49 times in the N. T., and Is nowhere else lack in E. V., which here 
follows the Bishops' Bible ”-J. L.) 

* V. 12.—[Or, as in the English margin, of no man ;—which Riggenbach, and very many others, including Ellicott 
0a the Commentary, not the Translation) prefer. See the Exegesis.—J. L.] 


EXEOETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

1. (Vv. 9, 10.) But concerning brotherly 
lore, Ac.—The exhortation here turns to a new 
tide of sanctification. Brotherly love (ch. iii. 12) is 
love to our fellow-Christians, who have the same 
Father (1 John v. 1), and is the centre of love to all 
men (2 Pet L 7), the Christian loving generally his 
neighbors on account of the hope, to which he 
knows and believes them to be called (Col. i. 4, 5 *). 
The proof of love which Paul praises in the Thessa- 

* [A very questionable reference. The love there spo¬ 
ken of is lore to the saints; and, besides, the 8U of v. 5 is 
best connected, not with rf/r ayamjv of v. 4, but with 
Of V. 3.—J- hi 


lonians (voture, v. 10), is perhaps chiefly, yet not 
exclusively, the rendering of actual help to those in 
distress.—The reading «x«t« with ypdrpuv Lune- 
mann declares to be meaningless. But the two va¬ 
riations, txofuv or ypdfpeo’&at, might still suggest as 
the more difficult the reading rejected by Lunkmann. 
As the subject of ypdtpeiv we most supply ijfias, or 
assume that it is used impersonally: that one write 
unto you (of the writing to you ye have no need). * 
Regularly it would be in the passive, as at ch. v. 1 
(Heb. v. 12, rod StHdcnceiy v/ias nvd, is, of course, 
somewhat different *). On the use of the infinitive 

* [Besides that tho nva there is often read viva, and 
construed with rd orotxeto.—J. L.J 
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active, where the passive might have been expected, 
comp. Winer, § 44. 8, Note 1. Lunemann, indeed, 
would allow of the application of this rule only where 
the infinitive is used simply as a substantive, not 
where it governs a case.— Olshausen (with the read¬ 
ing fx 0 /***) fod* *h e antithesis: When Ood teaches 
you, / may be silent. But fx«r« likewise gives un 
antithesis: Ye need not that one write unto you; fir 
ye yourselves are, Ac.* Taught of God, &*o8l8cucro, 
not respecting God, but according to the analogy ol 
such compounds, by God (comp. John vi. 45; Is. liv. 
18; Jer. xxxi. 84; Pa, xvi. 71; not merely, that is, 
historically, but of God’s wora in the Old Testament, 
or from Jesus 1 commandment of love (John xiii.), or 
through the prophets amongst you (ch. v. 20), but 
inwardly through the Holy Ghost (v. 8).— Els r6, as 
ch. iii. 10 and several times already, marks the end 
and aim of the teaching.— For ye also do it (the 
frvaTay), and thus show by deeds that ye are taught 
of God. Toward [all] the brethren that are 
in the whole of Macedonia, not merely in Thes- 
salonica; which implies a lively intercourse with the 
Christians in Philippi, Beroea, and perhaps at small 
scattered stations, offshoots from the central church¬ 
es. Of this zeal of love he must have been in¬ 
formed by Timothy. The interval since their con¬ 
version was long enough for the purpose (against 
Baur). —But why was it necessary to write to such 
persons against fornication, and especially against 
irKtoyttfa, according to our view ? Was not this ex¬ 
cluded beforehand by brotherly love? Well, the 
very purpose of his warning is, that temptation 
should not overthrow them, lie certainly makes no 
such reproach as: “There are amongst you many 
rbpvoi ; ” nor yet: “many wXcoW«crai; ” merely 
this: “You might be threatened with it; tempta¬ 
tion is strong; ” and even with a good disposition a 
man, whose integrity is not perfect, may deceive 
himself in regard to prevailing sins. It is with indi¬ 
viduals that the evil begins (a little leaven , Ac., 1 
Cor. v. 6); and there are particular sinful tenden¬ 
cies, the criminality of which is less recognized 
(again: a little leaven). There are, in fact, inward 
contradictions, imperfect conditions; and so even a 
tendency to uncleanness, to greediness, where there 
is yet, on the other hand, a zealous love. Now, the 
Apostle would strengthen them, while he writes en¬ 
couragingly: You know truly what brotherly love 
requires, and act accordingly; only it is still impor¬ 
tant, that ye become ever more perfect; then too 
will you be ever less in danger from r\eoye(la. 
Thus in “Ye have no need that one write unto 
you ” we have no mere figure of speech (transitio ; 
[Chrysostom, Theophylact, Pelt, Lunemann, El- 
licott]). no delicate turn of mere urbanitas 

t ScnoTT], but what was intended os a serious ac- 
:nowledgment of the actual existence amongst them 
in power of brotherly love. The figure of speech is 
real; it appeals to what is already true of them, and 
then sayB: Go on, improve (so Db Wktte). To 
abound yet more, was the general exhortation of v. 
1; it recurs \n v. 10 in this particular rclution ;—in 
brotherly love, not in a mere outward spending for 
cases of necessity. (Unnatural is Ewald’s reference 
of irtpioo-sveiy to what follows: Yet far more and 
emulously to be auiet). 

2. (V. 11.) And to place your honor there- 

* [Linemans and Ellicott lay “the principal cmr ha¬ 
ils on the fact of their being already taught '*— 9*o6iiax- 
rotA lford, on ovroi vy.*U. —J. L.) 


in [And to study] *.—We are not to supply from 
what precedes, in brotherly love. Opposed to this is 
the fact, 1. that tpiXorifieuribai commonly governs an 
infinitive, and most naturally, therefore, in the pres¬ 
ent instance, the immediately following ^<rvxdfc<v 
Ac.; for, 2. unless the latter l c allowed to depend 
on <pt\or. t it would stand (awkwardly) attached by 
asyndeton. The word has two meanings: 

to be ambitious, fond of honor ; with the infinitive: 
to place one's honor in a thing , to emulate, zealously 
strive (2 Cor. v. 9 ; Rom. xv. 20). Here, in what ? 
in something that the world does not highly value. 
Bbngel notices the “ Oxymoron : <pt\oTip.ia politico 
erubcscit $ovxd(€ty,” It is, therefore, instead of 
shining and seeking a false renown, to seek honor 
rather in being quiet; tranquil, calm in God (in con¬ 
trast with a wordy volubility, Rieger); concerned 
about the training of the hidden man of the heart 
(1 Pet. iii. 4); comp. r,ovxla, 2 Thcss. iii. 11, 12; 
1 Tim. ii. 2, 11, 12; where the opposite is ire- 
pt*pydfc<r!bat, woXwwpayfioirbyrj, a loud, ostentatious 
officiousness—the driving disposition, which with its 
zeal about incidental matters affects a deceptive sub¬ 
stitute for Phil. ii. 12. This ij<rvx. branches out in 
the sequel on two sides: a. rh ftta irpdoofiv, and 
b. ipydfccrlbcu rats x 9 ?*^ which is not the same 
thing. The former — in the classics, rh iavrov or 
lavrccy wpdxrouy (see Wetstein) — is to attend to one's 
own affairs, and so to serve God with fidelity in the 
calling which every individual has received for him¬ 
self, instead of that bustling, obtrusive meddling 
with other men’s matters (1 Pet. iv. 151 in which 
spiritual conceit finds occupation. This, conse¬ 
quently, belongs to the spirit of the calling, accord¬ 
ing to its individual characteristics; and the mani¬ 
festation of this proper feeling is to work with one’s 
own hands. The work docs not jar with the quiet¬ 
ness, but is promotive of it. It is only by a multi¬ 
plicity of aims that the quietness is disturbed. With 
the hands, as Paul did (ch. ii. 9; Acts xx. 34).— 
According as we commanded you. Tin's ex¬ 
hortation, therefore, belonged also to the command¬ 
ments which he had given from the first ^v. 2); 
comp. 2 Thess. iii. 10. From the beginning he 
clearly foresaw the possibility of an unwholesome 
deterioration; nor did this require longer time for 
its development (against Baur). Most of the Thea- 
salonians, it is probable, were literally handicrafts¬ 
men, and hence the expression, from which then 
follows an application of the principle to every call¬ 
ing. But even spiritual employments were con¬ 
nected with manual labor (Paul). And in Pa xc. 17 
the expression, the work of our hands, goes beyond 
mere handicraft. 

8. (Y. 12.) That ye, Ac.—This statement of 
the purpose is by Ewald made dependent on wapjjy- 
yriXapey, and so on the parenthetical clause; better 
by Lunemann, Hofmann and others, on the verb of 
the principal clause, xapaJcakov/jLcv — -<t>i\ 0 Tipi. Ac.; it 
not merely was, but it still is, the object of his ex- 

# [4(Aonpct<rfat~found also in Bom. xv. 20 and 2 Cor. 
v. 9. Ellicott : “In all, perhaps, some idea of nyy may 
ho recognised, but in 2 Cor. I, c. and in the present passage 
that moaning recedes into the background.” In most ver¬ 
sions and commentaries, however, it is retained, as by our 
German: die Ehre dartin tu seism; and Wokbswoeth: 
“ The love of glory, the moving passion of the Greeks. ... 
The Apostle turns the eager stream of their vainglorious 
activity, loving ever to be seen, and exulting in tho foam 
and spray of its own restlessness, into a quiet lake of re¬ 
ligious life, cloar and deep, reflecting in its poaceftxl mirror 
the calmness of heaven.” And he quotes Is. xxx. 7.— 
J. L.) 
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bortation. This object likewise again divides itself 
into propriety, seemlincss of deportment (1 Cor. xlv. 
40; vii. 35), and a generous independence; such 
will be the result of a quiet performance of one's 
own business, and of diligence in labor. The first 
thought was of God; then come the brethren; and 
finally those without also are not forgotten. This 
was the title given by the Jews to the Gentiles; by 
the gospel, to those who are outside of the true 
Church, whether Jews or Gentiles (1 Cor. v. 12). 
Toward them also Christendom has an obligation of 
.ore, the Missionary office (comp. CoL iv. ft; 1 Cor. 
x. 32). —And may have need of nothing [or, 
of no one]. As people who earn their own bread. 

is by Calvin (nulla re), Bengel, Lune- 
MJLS5 TJowett, Alforp, &c.], taken as neuter: 
won/ for nothing [Rev. iii. 17]; Lunem. : “To 
stand in need of no man is for man on impossibil¬ 
ity.” But the limitation of the idea is obvious from 
the context [so Ellicott]. If Lunemann did not 
twist the idea into that of indigence, he would have 
to object to his own explanation, that it is not less 
impossible for a man to stand in need of nothing. Of 
course, it cannot absolutely be proved neither, that 
the word must be taken as masculine. The strongest 
argument is its proximity to robs f£«. To have need 
of no one —of those without? but to them they 
could least applyof the Christians ? for this there 
is least in the context. We do best to take it (with 
Schott, De Wette, Hofmann) quite generally and 
without more precise definition: Through honest 
tabor and quiet trust in God you will be free from 
Uw necessity of having recourse to men. Where an 
exigency arose invincible even by the most faithful 
diligence, there was then scope for the exercise of 
brotherly love. 

4. (Vv. 9-12.) But a question still remains as to 
tiie connection of the two halves of this section, and 
particularly of vv. 10 and 11. In the close connec¬ 
tion of the two infinitives wcpur<r. and <pi\or. by 
means of k at many, since Chrysostom, Theodoret, 
&c., have recognized the indication of an inward 
union; Chrysostom : It is the part of love, not to 
receive, but to give. Others otherwise. Many, as 
Dc Weitk : I exhort yon to grow ever in brotherly 
love, still to increaso in your readiness to benefit 
your brethren, and also in your care not to endanger 
love through indolence, whereby you would become 
a burden to one another fch. v. 14), and would at 
last incur the blame of rendering it impossible, that 
all should any longer love the brethren aright This 
would be said especially to the poor: Beware of 
abusing this doctrine. Yc too may practise brother¬ 
ly love, if ye walk orderly; ye too would fall into 
vAmtc through indolence, particularly that of a 
seemingly spiritual sort But Lunemann protests 
with reason against the division of the church into 
two classes. Even <pi\orifi. Ac. is said to all, and 
the working with their own hands comes in only 
secondarily, being preceded by that about being 
quiet and doing their own business, which concerns 
all Lunemann, however, appears to be mistaken in 
regarding ftXortfi. as something new hastily fastened 
on, and having no reference to what goes before. 
The connection of the two infinitives by teal binds 
them together as one exhortation: Still to grow in 
lore, and also in your zeal for being quiet, every one 
working out his own salvation, and faithfully per¬ 
forming also his external labor—every one emulous- 
ly inciting his neighbor, and allowing himself to be 
incited, to fidelity; this too belongs to love (Heb. x. 


I 24, 25). Thus, the new exhortation likewise is 
I added with a view to saving brotherly love from 
being damaged; and even outwardly among the 
worldly-minded the opposite course of conduct would 
create offence, and so in that quarter also would vio¬ 
late the obligation of love (Hofmann compares Eph. 
iv. 28). 

The excitement, against which Paul has to war* 
the Thessalonians, is not at all of a political 
(Zwinoli), but religious nature. They were adrift 
in a new world of ideas, and in more than one in¬ 
stance perhaps had thus been deprived of bread, 
Neandkr and most assume an eschatological com¬ 
plexion, as if they were absorbed in the kingdom of 
heaven. De Wette, on the contrary, would confine 
himself to pious excitement generally, because Paul 
makes no mention of the eschatological ground, but 
rather speaks quite freely (ch. v. 1 sqq.) of the last 
things, and indeed in such a way precisely, as might 
easily through misapprehension occasion an increase 
of the agitation; which he would hardly have done, 
had the agitation already been of that character. 
He therefore confines himself to the supposition of 
an idle officiousness, proselytism, concern for the 
salvation of other people’s souls, &c. [Words¬ 
worth also speaks of the spirit of ircpiepyla, vo\u- 
TTpay/jLo<rvyr], and hWorpionrioKovia as “ characteris¬ 
tic of the Greek population long before the gospel 
appeared. Comp. Acts xvii. 21 ; 1 Tim. v. 13; 1 
Pet. iv. 15; and the commentators on Juvenal, iii. 
61-70.”—J. L.] Still Lunemann is right in holding 
fast to the idea, that, the expectation of the last 
things, whereby earthly interests were reduced in 
importance in their eyes, had formed the centre of 
their excitement To this, he thinks, we are led by 
the context, the transition to the eschatological ques¬ 
tion, v. 13 sqq., being well accounted for by the 
association of ideas, and the writer then resuming, 
ch. v. 12 sqq., his practical exhortations (somewhat 
differently Hofmann, see on v. 13). We only add, 
that even the section ch. iv. 13-v. 11 results in prac¬ 
tical exhortations, against despondency, and to a 
sober vigilance. In giving heed to the rfi<pa>fi€v of 
ch. v. 6, 8, they would not be cut off from watchful¬ 
ness and waiting for the Lord, but only from an un¬ 
sound wo\wpayfio<rlfyri. The Apostle's words, there¬ 
fore, contain really nothing, whereby a spurious 
excitement, even if it were of an eschatological 
nature, could be increased. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. (V. 9.) Christian beneficence was a new vir¬ 
tue, altogether unknown to the heathen. “See, 
bow they love one another 1 ” was the Faying 
amongst those, who still looked on from without 
(comp. John xiii. 34, 35; 1 Pet. i. 22; 3 John 5, 6). 
But the outward manifestation must not be separated 
from its inner root, brotherly love. Almsgiving 
from sympathy with external suffering, doing good 
generally on principles of humanity, philanthropy, 
faith in mankind, these things are not to be de¬ 
spised, but must be distinguished from Christian 
brotherly love. In many philanthropic enterprises 
there has been exhibited a remarkable persistency 
that may well put Christians to shame; but fre¬ 
quently also motives of selfishness, calculation, am¬ 
bition have betrayed a temper at variance with the 
Christian spirit. The Christian, understanding by 
his own case the ruin of man, knows that the deep 
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est root of an enduring lore, the true strength of an 
unwearying patience, the assurance of the highest 
aim over and above the mere outward relief, con¬ 
sists only in his loving his neighbors as sons of the 
same Father through the One Son of the Father. 
Wherever this life from God really exists in force, 
there is found the capacity of a vigorous, unob¬ 
structed love. And this is no spirit of particularism 
—as little so, or even less so than the Old Testament 
separateness of the people of God. Human perver¬ 
sity, it is possible, may turn it into a matter of nar¬ 
row sectarian partisanship, and thereby vitiate love 
itself. The truth is that love to those, who are 
already brethren in fact, is the hearth at which the 
flame is fed, that we may further love those also who 
are still to become so. This brotherhood, however, 
does not stand in a formula, but in the life from 
God, of which the first token is a sense for what is 
holy. 

2. To be taught of God is the great end to which 
all are called. God, who is love, teaches to love; 
“ doctrines divines vis conjluit in amorem” Benqel. 
With regard to the means: God’s word of the Old 
and New Testaments, expounded by its living 
preachers, is not to be refused; but it does not 
elucidate what is most vital, the immediate relation 
between God and man, between Spirit and spirit. 
In the consummation no one will teach his brother, 
Baying, Know the Lord, for they will all know Him, 
and that from their own experience of the forgive¬ 
ness of sins (Jer. xxxi. 84). This does not exclude, 
as the way to this highest end, mutual assistance, the 
edification of one another (ch. v. 11), the service, 
especially, of gifted members (1 Cor. xii. 8, 28); 
and this is the ordinary way, for the Divine illumi¬ 
nation is not one independent of means, or magical, 
but an introduction to the historical salvation. But 
even now, in this preparatory stage, with the full 
use of means through instruction and education, a 
point is reached, where human help must cease, and 
those alone are made manifest as true disciples 
(/io^ral), on whom the light of the Spirit moving 
in the word arises inwardly—for whom the lessons 
received from the word are inwardly interpreted, 
made illuminating, written on their hearts. Only an 
evil, hierarchical turn of mind regards with distrust 
this growth of an independent Christianity; * to a 
godly-minded instructor it is the greatest joy, when 
he detects it in those under his care (comp. John iv. 
42). It is the Spirit bearing them witness that they 
have received a life from God, and shedding into 
their heart the love of God (Rom. v. 5; viii. 16, 
16; 1 Cor. ii. 12; 1 John ii. 27; v. 6). It is a 
teaching, which is at the same time an influence, 
such as the law cannot exert And, moreover, with 
the testimony that this is a Divine, holy, blessed, 
eternal life, there is joined an assurance that we have 
received this life from this source, and from none 
other. The witness of the Holy Ghost certifies to 
us that we are the children of God, and certifies us 
at the same time, that no otherwise do we become, 
or have we become so, than through being begotten 
of the incorruptible seed of the Divine word (James 
i. 18; 1 Pet. i. 23). In the last passage likewise 
there is connected with this an exhortation to broth¬ 
erly love (v. 22); comp. 1 John v. 1. 

3. (Vv. 10, 11.) We perceive the Apostle’s deep 
insight in this, that, after the warning against covet¬ 
ousness, he now also directs his warning to the oppo- 

* [Of course, this must not be strained so far as to con¬ 
tradict 1 Cor. xii. 12-30; Eph. iv. 11-16; &c.—J. L.J 


site side, that they who are careless and indifferent 
in things of earth may not fancy that they are in nc 
danger. Above all, a still inexperienced spiritual 
character may easily degenerate into a certain vain 
perverseness. What is true in the matter of mutual 
exhortation is recognized by Paul (ch. v. 11); but it 
is something different, when a man pragmatically 
sets up for a guardian of souls, without warrant 
takes the brethren under his charge, gratuitously 
troubles himself about others—as if there were no 
longer need for us to work out our own salvation 
with fear and trembling. A singular instance of this 
perversity is given by the Apostle, 1 Tim. vi. 2. 
There is already a taint of unsoundness, when one 
connects the Christian character so closely with the 
outward appearance, that he values, for example, a 
simple, faithful nursery-maid less highly than be 
does a deaconess. It is not Christianity that is to 
be blamed for this, but the heart of man in its abuse 
of Christianity. True fidelity, apin, in the care of 
other souls can proceed only from the man who 
looks well to his own. 

4. With this fidelity in working out our own sal¬ 
vation the Apostle joins in particular, the faithful 
industry of humble labor in our earthly calling. He 
tolerates no neglect of the ordinary duty of labor 
under a spiritual pretext. A certain officiousness, 
which under pious pretences abandons itself to sloth, 

I allowing itself to be supported by others, and giving 
i most reasonable offence to worldly-minded persons, 
shows itself especially in great cities (Yon Gerlach). 

I (In the country people know one another more inti- 
I mately.) Our passage is very important as pointing 
| out the true position of the Christian in regard to 
! the tasks of this earthly life. By example and ex- 
| hortation Paul checks all shame of a false spiritual- 
I ity, all arrogant and sluggish pretension, as if Chris¬ 
tians were too good to labor in the 6weat of their 
face. He teaches us to recognize the worth of in¬ 
dustry. True, the Christian should have his treasure 
; and heart in heaven (Matt. vi. 19 sqq.); should not 
be bent on becoming rich (1 Tim. vi. 9; comp. ▼. 
17 sqq.); should have as though he had not (1 Cor. 
vii. 29 sqq.); and yet he is not to suppose that he 
must flee out of the world (John xvii. 16); in the 
world to be kept from the evil, that is his aim ; to 
seek, not worldly gain, but yet an economical inde¬ 
pendence ; no religiose vivere in the hermit’s sense 
(Thkophylact : Is fasting, or sleeping on the 
ground, to work with the hands?); no morality 
without the religious foundation; but at the same 
time no religiousness without moral authentication. 
Such is the apostolical order. The moderns, per¬ 
haps, were not the first to set this light on the 
candlestick, but our Reformers restored it to its 
place ( bona opera ruzta vocaiioncm). Faithful in¬ 
dustry is a test of humility and sincerity, a means 
of discipline and self-control. The sons of Indian 
princes must on their conversion stand this test. 
The objection, that Christianity disqualifies for a 
life on earth, affects not Christianity itself, but merely 
its unwholesome corruptions. History shows what a 
blessed influence the Christian spirit has exerted in 
all the departments of human activity. Tills is 
shown in the largest sphere, and not less in the 
smallest and most inconspicuous. Indeed it is pre¬ 
cisely in this devoted fidelity that a main proof must 
he given of a sincere Christian feeling. 

6. The Apostle is possessed by an earnestly ex¬ 
pectant hope in the coming of the Lord, and, even 
when his business is to calm the emotions, he can- 
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not do it by saying to them like the wicked servant 
(Matt. xxiv. 48): My Lord delayeth His coming. 
Bat what is great and admirable is the discretion 
with which, with all his liveliness of aspiration, he 
yet avoids all revolutionizing of this alcSp, and not¬ 
withstanding that he hopes for the Lord’s coming as 
nigh at hand, nay, on account of this hope, he only 
the more insists on daily fidelity in earthly things (1 
Cor. vii. 20 sqq.). 44 O world, thou art for us too 
mud]! ” This he understands throughout not in 
toy monkish, but in a sound and sober sense. So¬ 
briety consists in never neglecting our daily duty— 
in being at all times faithful in ordinary, every-day, 
petty and extraneous concerns, not indeed because 
the material of our labor, but because the exercise 
of fidelity on that material is of importance for eter¬ 
nity. Two men working together in one field, two 
women at one mill—such is the order until the com¬ 
ing of the Lord. The difference, according to which 
they are taken or rejected, is in their inward spirit 
at their work. 

6. (V. 12.) With worldly-minded persons the 
predominant consideration has respect to their equals. 
Christians inquire first, as to God, then as to the 
judgment of their brethren who have some under¬ 
standing of Divine things, and lastly as to what oth¬ 
ers say;— lastly; and therefore they are not en¬ 
tirely indifferent to that This were contrary to 
humility and wisdom, which are willing to be told a 
truth even by the malevolent; and it were also a 
violation of the missionary obligation, and conse¬ 
quently of love. Roos: Give no occasion to those 
without to say, that faith in Christ makes idlers and 
beggars. Indeed, Chrysostom already mentions, 
that the heathen called healthy beggars Xpiovc/j.- 
w« Ipovs. But not begging merely, a lazy enthusiasm 
aim could not but discredit the gospel. This it was 
important to avoid. That the Church should be 
respected, that even her enemies should not be able 
to upbraid her with anything, and that no other re¬ 
proach than that of Christ should rest on her (1 Pet. 
ii. 9, 12), is an advantage towards which every one 
must be careful to contribute his share, and a condi¬ 
tion of a blessed outward efficiency. The gospel 
loes not destroy, but sanctifies, the delicate sense 
of honor and self-reliance—fostering the indepen¬ 
dence of a character which has its foundation in 
God. This is something quite different from a 
haughty severity, and is quite compatible with the 
ample acceptance of that which God, in a time of 
Divine visitation, presents also by the hand of 
brotherly love. 

HOMTLETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

V. 9. Heubner : Brotherly love was to be the 
most familiar thing for every Christian.— Theophy- 
lact : What is extremely important needs not to be 
taught; it is obvious to all .—Berlenburger Bibel: 
For what reason may the admonition about brotherly 
love follow that respecting continence? That we 
may understand ft of no other than a pure love.— 
Hiutuer : The Christian is a genuine divine, taught 


by the Spirit, not formed merely by others’ teach¬ 
ing.— The same : He who does not practise what he 
knows, has learned nothing yet from God.—(Zfcr- 
lenburger Bibel: He knows it merely after the 
law and the letter, but not after the Spirit.)— The 
same : Not until God takes us into His school do we 
learn anything aright.—His teaching is "at the same 
time a conferring of strength, pleasure, impulse. 

V. 10. Wisdom unites encouragement with in¬ 
citement.— Theophylact : Halt not behind expecta¬ 
tion under the idea that you are already perfect.— 
Diedrich : True love never satisfies itself, and 
would wiHingly be urged to ever higher perform¬ 
ances.— Starke : Thinkest thou that thou art already 
rich enough in love ? Thou errest greatly, and art 
still weak in thy knowledge.—The debt of love is 
never fully paid off (Rom. xiii. 8). The further one 
gets, the greater becomes his task.— Berlenburger 
Bibel: They who dwell together are neighbors to 
one another. But true Christians do not confine 
their love so narrowly, but spread it abroad to all. 
God is essentially boundless Love; the love of be¬ 
lievers is boundless through grace. 

V. 11. Von Gkrlach : The Christian should live 
more inwardly than outwardly. The inner quietness 
will then show itself also in a quiet, industrious life, 
in which each man cares first for himself and those 
belonging to him, before he will help others.—This 
is not selfishness, but fidelity in one’s calling.— 
Starke : The spiritual or inner Sabbath of souls.— 
The obligation to work exists also for the rich; for 
women.— Rieger : A man’s mere intentions about 
some matter give him more trouble than the busi¬ 
ness itself. The one ensnaring thought of a deter¬ 
mination to become rich is more fatal to quietness, 
than hands full of necessary work.— The same : 
Occupation and work are not hostile to quietness, 
but promotive of it.— [Barrow has two Sermons on 
this verse.—J. L.] 

Vv. 11, 12. True honor, not in the first instance 
from men, but from God, and so at last from men 
also; TblD, is an essential, weighty glory; o, 
amongst men merely an empty show.— Rieger : Oh 
what a great thing it would be, if we could only 
restore to men the true conception of honor, and 
divert them from much false seeking for honor in 
what is sheer vanity; so that one should seek his 
honor in quietness, in the education of the inner 
man of the heart (1 Pet. iii. 4). Carefulness to 
please God supplies a stronger motive to an honor¬ 
able walk, than ever comes from inculcating ever so 
largely the desire of honor. 

V. 12. The value of independence, not merely 
from a human, but from a Divine point of view. 
Abraham, Gen. xiv. 22 sqq.— Berlenburger Bibel: 
Whoever desires much from the world must be its 
slave; which is not becoming in the royal priest¬ 
hood. 

Heubner: Two reasons for industry: 1. The 
honor of Christianity before the world demands it; 
2. A noble independence of human bondage exists 
not without it—1 Thess. iv. 1-7 is the Epistle for 
the Sunday called Reminiscere [2d Sunday in Lent]. 
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FIRST EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE THESSALONIANS. 


m. 


Ch. IV. 13-V. 11. 


Instruction and Exhortation in regard to the Coming of the Lord. 

Cn. IV. 1S-1S. 


1. They who have fallen asleep will rise again, and so at the Lord's Advent will suffer no loss. 

13 But I would [we would] 1 uot have you to be ignorant, brethren, concerning 
them which are asleep [those who are falling asleep], 8 that ye sorrow * not, even 

14 as others [the rest also] 4 which [who] have no hope. For if we believe that 
Jesus died and rose again [arose], 4 even so them also which sleep in Jesus [so 

15 also those who fell asleep through Jesusl 4 will God bring with Him. For this 
we say unto you by [in, lv\ the word of the Lord, that we which are alive and 
remain [who are living, who are being left over] 7 unto the coming of the Lord 
shall not prevent them which are asleep [shall in no wise precede those who fell 

16 asleep]. 8 For [Because, otl\ the Lord Himself shall descend from heaven with 
a shout, with the voice of the archangel, and with the trump of God [with voice 
of arch., and with trumpet of G.], 9 and the dead in Christ shall rise [arise] first; 

17 then we which are alive and remain [who are living, who are being left over] ,# 
shall be caught up together with them [shall together with them be caught 
away] 11 in the clouds [in clouds], 18 to meet the Lord 18 in the air [into the air] ; 14 

18 and so, shall we ever be with the Lord. Wherefore comfort one another with 
these words. 

I V. 13.—All the uncials [and all the recent editors] give BtXSfiev Instead of the Recepla 9l\u. 

8 V. 13.—A. B. Sin. give the rarer Komu/Uimv ; the other majuscules, the more frequent KtKoiftijfiivwv ; only one 
manuscript of a late date has the aorist, ns in vv. 14, 16. [KoifM»p.ivt»v — are falling asleep from time to tirao, comp. 
ircpcAeurd/AcvoL of w. 15,17or simply, are sleeping; so Am. Bible Union, Alford, Ellicott. Alford quotes the epitaph: 
up&v vttXov KOtfiarai. —J. L.] 

* V. 13.—The subjunctive \vwfja§* is given by B. Sin. and others; but XvntlaSe by A. and others. On Ira with the 
presont indicative, see Winer, p. 259. Formerly all such places were corrected; at present we begin to recognize a care¬ 
lessness in the later speech, the only question being, whether it shows itself as early as the Apostle's time, or is charge¬ 
able on the copyists. 

4 V. 13.—[*ai ot Aoiiro l. The teal belongs to oi Aoiirof as ono member of the comparison, not, as might bo inferred 
from our Common Version, to .—J. L.] 

* V. 14.— [avian). Only in a few instances out of a large number is irforijfu in our Version “to raise np again,” 
“ to rise again.” Comp. y. 10; Rom. xiv. 9; &c.—J. L.] 

* V. 14.— [ovtoc kcu b 0«to rovt KoifiiOivrms Sib row ’iifaou. Revision: “ The aorist hero and at v. 15 implies a back¬ 
ward look from the time of the resurrection, when of each one of the departed it may be said, as of Stephen (Acts vii. 00): 
fcotMijOij. Comp, also E. V. Acts xiii. 80 and 2 Pet. ill. 4.—For the connection of tow 'IiproO, see the Exegetical 
Notes.—In this verse Bin. 1 has irorcifopo’, but this is corrected in Bin. 8 —J. L.] 

T V. 16.—fot {Mvrcr oc v«ptA«(vdpcvot—comp, the temporal import of #cot/xwpfo*?, v. 13, in Note 2 above. Here, in 
questionable, but convenient, modern English phrase: art being left over , as our brethren in Christ successively depait.-r- 
vepiAetir.; in the New Testament only here.—J. L.l 

8 V. 15.—[ov p?) rows KoiyLrfBivras. For the double negative, see E. V. Matt. ▼. 18, and of.cn elsewhere. 

Gorman : durchaus nichi.— For the force of the aorist participle, see Note 6 above.—J. L.] 

* V. 16.—(These nouns are anarthrous in Greek; and the indefiniteness is just as allowable and as expressive in 
English.—Worthy of note also is the Greek arrangement of the whole clause: “ Because the Lord Himself with a shout, 
with voioc of archangel, and with trumpet of God, shall descend from heaven."—J. L.l 

18 V. 17.—(The same phrase as in v. 15 (though 8in. has here wcpiAtird/icroc). See there Note 7.—J. L.] 

II V. 17.—fwa avv avToI? aprayiprSfitOa. Revision: “The direction is determined, not by the verb, hut by ett 
atpa.” Comp. Matt. xiii. 19; Acte viii. 39; &c.—J. L.] 

18 V. 17 .—[iw ve+4\a ty, as in Mark xiii. 26.—J. L.] 

18 V. 17.—[Literally: onto meeting qf the Lord ; German, sur Begegmung des ITerm.—J. L.] 

14 V. 17.—[«if iipa— connected with «p*ayim$/x«0a. Riggenbach follows the modem German versions in changing 
Luther's in der Lufl into t*n die Lufl. Ana similarly Alford, Ellicott (the Commentary—to which, however, the Transla¬ 
tion, as occasionally happens, is not conformed), Vaughan, Ac.—/. L.) 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

1. (Y. 13.) But we would not have yon to 
be ignorant, Ac.—This or some kindred phrase is 
frequently used by Paul, when he would introduce 
*ome new and important instruction (I Cor. x. 1; 
xii. 1; Col. it 1; Phil. i. 12); occasionally also in 
communicating something personal, in which he feels 
a special interest (Rom. i. 13). Here in particular 
he now begins to supply their deficiencies (ch. iii. 
10) in respect of knowledge; in a very kindly spirit, 


in a way not of rebuke but of encouragement, there 
being no occasion for him to censure any deliberate 
perverseness. With a lively transition (as in 1 Cor. 
v. and xii. and frequently) he leads in media* ret. 
The Thessalonians perhaps had asked a question, or 
Timothy may have given information respecting 
their uneasiness about some of their number who 
bad died. Whether these were many or few, or 
even none at all, so that they were troubled merely 
by the imminent peril of death, they had no clear¬ 
ness of view as to their fate. On the connection 
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with what goes before, see on ch. iv. 9-12 the Exc- 
getical Note 4. Formerly Hofmann likewise so un¬ 
derstood the matter; now (since what follows is not 
instruction generally respecting Christ’s return, but 
merely a consolatory addition with regard to those 
tsleep) he rather assumes as the connecting thought 
their brotherly love in its anxiety about the depart¬ 
ed. Thai ye Morrow not , he says; not: that ye be 
wot excited, Ch. however, adds still another ad¬ 
monition to sobriety. In questions of this sort no 
decision of exclusive validity can be hit upon.— 
Those who have fallen asleep (perfect), or 
those who are falling asleep (present; who are 
continually going to sleep ;—as afterwards: the liv - 
tap, who are being left over , continually); so he 
calls the dead, by a gentle euphemism, 1 Cor. xi. 80 
(present); xv. 20 (perfect). Comp. Soph. El. 509 ; 
then the Septuagint Is. xliii. 17 for 2387; Job iii. 
18, for T37 ; Dan. xii. 2, Septuagint Kc&evbciv. 
But it is more than merely an expression to veil a 
terrible reality, nor does it denote merely the re¬ 
freshment of rest, deliverance from earthly trouble; 
on the contrary, it is the promise of an awaking, 
now especially that there is an Awakener (John xi. 
11). We are not to think of a sleep of the soul, an 
entire unconsciousness. The figure is taken from 
the body, a dead man resembling one asleep. 
Zwinoli, Calvin and others oppose with reason the 
Psvchopannychians, whose dogma expressly contra¬ 
dicts other passages—the parable, Luke xvi. 19 
sqq.; the promise, Luke xxiii. 43 (To-day /); the 
apostolic statements, 2 Cor. v. 8; Phil. i. 23 ; Rev. 
xir. 13 (Blessed from henceforth — with the Lord). 
Even here the circumstance that Paul opposes to 
their sorrowfulness the resurrection, and only with 
this connects the being with Christ (v. 17), by no 
means implies that those asleep in Christ are not yet 
blessed, or are not with Christ, as Phil. i. expressly 
teaches. He looks beyond the intermediate state, 
because he would offer the entire fulness of consola¬ 
tion, and that with reference to the anxieties of the 
Thessalonians, of which Note 4 will speak. 

1 That ye sorrow not, even as the rest 
(of men, those not Christians) also (in comparisons, 
see v. 5) Ac., \urodvrat; who have no hope. 
Here he speaks not exclusively of the heathen, as in 
v. 5: who know not God. In Eph. ii. 12, indeed, it • 
is specially the heathen whom he describes as stran¬ 
gers to Israel’s promises, having no hope (in the 
widest sense, with reference to all Messianic prom¬ 
ises), and without Cod in the world. Israel, on the 
contrary, had promises and therefore also hopes, and 
f the Sadducees rejected these, there is yet in that 
place no thought of them. There is indeed, how¬ 
ever, stQl a difference between having the promises 
and the acoal living holding fast of the hope, and it 
is not merely among the heathen that the latter is 
wanting. Even supposing that he has them espe¬ 
cially in his eye, it is yet not without reason that the 
expression is kept general. But the Apostle does 
not require that Christians shall not sorrow at all 
(LnnauNK: because the phrase is not, yh roaodrov 
but simply: their sorrow should not be of the 
woe sort as, etc. (ira&tfo, as in Eph. iv. 17. Hof- 

* (Alford, Ellicott, Webster and Wilkinson, agree 
with umixN; of course, without denying the lawful- 
ssm of meh sorrow a s is spoken of in John xi. 35, Phil. il. 
2?' *c. They understand the Apostle to be thinking solely 
of a •orr ov ooeaskmed by the apprehension that death is in 
tour* way a calamity to believers, and that sorrow he for- 
biis absolutely.—J. L.J 


mann [Wordsworth, after Augustine; and sc 
most—J. L.] ). 

8. (V. 14.) For if we believe, Ac.—He thus 
gives the reason why they should not sorrow in a 
heathenish way; cl is not used in the sense of siq u- 
dcm y but the hypothetical turn just so much the 
more challenges their assent: if as we at least have 
no difficulty in believing (ch. i. 3, 10; ii. 13); if 
we not merely hold it to be true, but build thereon 
with confidence (the meaning of wurrciW), making 
it the foundation of our life;—from this he then 
draws the conclusion, from which we in our ready 
despondency hang back.—That Jesus (he uses the 
human name) died (here not, fell asleep , but with¬ 
out any disguise be speaks of death). And did not 
every one believe that? Certainly we are not to 
assume here (with some Greek interpreters) a cau¬ 
tion against a Docetic denial of the bodily death. 
Christ’s death and resurrection are really to him the 
two inseparable pillars of the faith: He died (for us, 
ch. v. 10), and wbat more? did he remain in death ? 
no! died and arose; as the Firstfruit (1 Cor. xv. 
20), He brought to light a victorious life. But he 
arose out of death, was not glorified without passing 
through death; not even Christ.— So also those 
who, Ac. Otirws is not simply a sign of the 
apodosis (Olshausen), any more than it is so at v. 
17, but: *o, as the Crucified arose (Rev. xi. 5); or: 
so t as the consequence of that (Rom. v. 12); still 
better: so, as made like Him in death and resurrec¬ 
tion ;—God will bring them vrith Jesus ; it is not 
said: He will awake thcm. m The turn which the 
apodosis takes is concise and forcible, the clause, 
if we believe y being followed, not by another of the 
subjective kind: so we believe also y but objectively, 
by a matter of fact: so God will do thus and thus. 
If this faith of ours is the truth, if on this truth of 
God we firmly rely, then it follows, Ac. Otherwise 
Koch and Hofmann ; if we believe expresses, they 
think, a condition : lhen y in that case y so will God — 
that is, bring with Jesus those who in this faith liavo 
fallen asleep. But this is a harsher incongruity than 
what Hofmann censures in the other explanation; it 
must then have been said: So will He, when we fall 
asleep, awaken us .—It is still disputed, to what bid 
rod od belongs. Almost all the moderns (De 
Wette, Lunemann, Hofmann, and others) refer it 
to as being unsuited to KotpifrlvTas, which 
would require iv r$ *hj<rov , as at v. 16 iv Xot<rr^ y 
and so 1 Cor. xv. 18; and because to say that iv 
stands for bid [8i<£ for iv. So Jowett still; also 
Webster and Wilkinson. —J. L.], and both for 
a , is obsolete. But &£« has already its more pre¬ 
cise specification in avv airr$ t and with Koiprftdvras 
it is desirable to find their Christian character, not 
merely indicated by the context, but expressly de¬ 
clared (opposed to the view of Koch and Hofmann). 
The meaning, moreover, may well bo this: those 
who fell asleep through Jesus y whose falling asleep 
is through the mediation of Jesus [Webster and 
Wilkinson: rod *lyaod —the article referring em¬ 
phatically to Jesus os presented in the first member, 
Jesus who died and rose again.—J. L.]; so Chry¬ 
sostom, Luther, Calvin, Grotius, Bengel, Hil- 
genfeld, and others.f He will bring them with 

* [Alford errs in making the bringing of departed 
saints = “ their being raised when Jesus appears.*’ Thciz 
resurrection is imnliea in their being brought.—J. L.] 

t [Several, as Mrseonrs, Arctics, Hammond, Tillot- 
son, dec., unduly restrict the reference, as if martyrs only 
were meant: *oho fell asleep on account <tf Jesuit for Jesur 
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Him (Jesus)—this many take os pregnant for {awak¬ 
en and) bring. (Through Jesus as Mediator God 
effects the work of quickening, John v. and Yi.) 
But it is still simpler, if we understand otirus as 
above explained : so He will bring them, when con¬ 
formed to Jesus in death and resurrection, along 
with Him (as the Shepherd, whither He goes); 
Luther : thither , where Jesus abides ; Koos: to 
glory , to rest, to the goal of their hope ; Starke : 
with Him , when He shall come to judgment; Hof¬ 
mann : when He brings Jems into the world again 
(Heb. i. 6), He will bring them , cause them to come , 
along with Jesus , will let them share in His heavenly 
manifestation. How he comes at this &yuy, is 
shown vv. 16, 17. 

4. (V. 16.) For (to explain) this we say unto 
you, etc.—He thus illustrates what was said in v. 
14, first negatively (v. 16), then positively (vv. 16. 
17). This (what follows) we say unto you in a worn 
of the Lord ; {y, as in 1 Cor. ii. 7, marks the me¬ 
dium in which the discourse moves; not in my words 
do I speak; my statement confines itself within 
the sphere of a word of the Lord; comp, for the matter 
1 Cor. vii. 10, 12, 25, and for the expression 1 Kings 
\x. 35, njrp lxx. Pelt supposes him to 

re r or to Matt. xxiv. 31; to which Ewald adds Luke 
>■ iv, 14; Hofmann, Matt. xvi. 27 sq.; Zwingli and 
otlicrs, Matt. xxv. 1 sqq., John v. 28 sq. Theophy- 
la« t and Calvin think of a word orally utered by 
Christ, and so probably a \6yos &ypa<pos , like Acts 
xx. 35. But such a one is in that place introduced 
differently; and not one of the texts cited makes 
the special disclosure that here follows, respecting 
the relation between the dead and those still living. 
It is therefore more correct to think (with Chrysos¬ 
tom and other Greeks, Bengel, Olshausen, De 
Wette, Lukemann) of a revelation from the exalted 
Lord, an hroKd\v}f/ir tow pvarriplou (Chrysostom, it 
is true, adduces not only 2 Cor. xiii. 8 on one side, 
but also Acts xx. 36 on the other). At 1 Cor. xv. 
61 also Paul soys something similar on a similar 
occasion; comp. GaL i. 12; Rom. xi. 26.— That 
we who are living (here: in the earthly body), 
according to the more precise explanation: who 
remain over (are left over by God) unto the 
ooming (return) of the Lord (that is: who live 
to see that coming), shall in no wise precede 
those who fell asleep : oh y-fj in the New Testa¬ 
ment indifferently with the aorist subjunctive or the 
future indicative; Winer, § 66, 8. This coming 
(1 Cor. xv. 23) is coincident with Matt. xxiv. 31; 
Rev. xix. 11 sqq.; xx. 6 (not xx. 11 sqq.). Here 
we learn to understand the trouble of the Thessalo¬ 
nians. They sorrowed on the supposition that who¬ 
ever does not live to see the Advent suffers loss (in 
the Fourth [in the English Apocrypha, the Second] 
Book of Esdras, ch. vi. 13, we meet with suen 
ideas; see Wieskler, Chronol. des apost. ZeUalters , 
p. 250). But how did they conceive of this loss ? 
Evidently Lf nemann goes too far, when from the 
words: Ye are not to sorrow as they who have no 

take. Others, as Hichaslis, Scott, Barnes, Alford, 
Wordsworth. Ellicott, Vacohax, dec., mako the idea to 
be that through Jesus the death of Christians is rightly ac¬ 
counted a sleep. Ellicott, however, allows that which of 
tbe two connections is the right one ** must remain to the 
last an open question.” It Is in favor of that with «£<i, 
that both in the Bible, and in profane literature, classical 
as well as modem, tbe figure of sleep is used for death in 
general; and that the other connection would rather have 
bad: row* did roO Tiprow teoifirtStyras. Bee my note in the 
Jisvisim.-J. Jj.) 


hope , he (as Calvin and others before him) draws 
the inference that they believed in no life at all after 
death, and supposed that the dying were absolutely 
excluded from the kingdom. That does not lie in 
the comparison, any more than v. 6 : “ Indulge not 
in lust, even as the Gentiles who know not God,” 
charges them with not knowing God; rather, lie 
cause ye know Him, be not like those who know 
Him not.” And so here: “Sorrow not as those 
who have no hope; ye do have a hope.” He then 
reasons, as in 1 Cor. ?:v., from the connection be¬ 
tween Christ and believers, tbe Head and His mem¬ 
bers, as an indissoluble unity: “ The Head cannot for¬ 
sake His members.” He does not in this imply the 
existence of any deniers of the resurrection, as at 
Corinth; wliat we allow is simply that they suffered 
from dimness of apprehension. To the Greeks gen¬ 
erally the resurrection was a difficult topic (Acts 
xvii.). The Thessalonians, indeed, expected with 
firm faith the coming of the Lord (ch. i. 10; and in 
ch. iv. also it is presupposed). But the significance 
and operation of that event they did not duly per¬ 
ceive. They seem with Grecian fancy to have taken 
up the idea of the outward splendor of the appear¬ 
ance, without considering with sufficient earnestness 
that the Crucified One, who arose from the dead, will 
come again ; the Conqueror of sin and death. Paul 
therefore reminds them of this fundamental truth, 
and thence infers that we shall not precede those 
fallen asleep, shall not be admitted to the Lord ear¬ 
lier than they. It is only by ingenuity that Lune- 
mann can here hold fast to his idea: Paul, he thinks, 
is engaged with the figure of a race, where those 
who are outstripped, and have to lay behind in mid 
course, do not reach the goal at all. But Paul does 
not intimate that he has here any thought of this 
figure; and besides, such a preoccupying of salva¬ 
tion, as would deprive others of it, is not within the 
compass of truth. This were a one-sided pressing 
of the figure of a race, that would turn it into an 
untruth. Rather, in saying: We shall not antici¬ 
pate the clead , he lets us see that the Thessalonians 
cherished such an idea; but that this leaves open all 
the while an undefined prospect at least for the later 
comers. But what prospect? On this point their 
view is not clear to us, perhaps was not so even to 
themselves. Olshausen, De Wette, Hofmann and 
others suppose that they bad no doubt about the 
resurrection at the final consummation, only they did 
not distinguish between the first and the second 
resurrections; that, in fact, they knew nothing of 
the first resurrection (of the just), of the hailing of 
the returning Lord by His risen ones, and of their 
fellowship with Him during tbe glorious period pre¬ 
ceding the general judgment; that their idea was, 
that in the kingdom just at hand the dead would 
have no part; that, however, they really believed in 
the remote, final resurrection after tbe kingdom of 
glory, but found in that no living consolation. Still 
it is by no means clear how they should have mas¬ 
tered and believed in such a precise arrangement of 
all the stages of the last things (Advent, Kingdom 
of glory, Last Resurrection) with only tbe single ex¬ 
ception of the First Resurrection at the Advent; nor 
yet how the Last Resurrection should have been of 
so little consequence in their estimation. Are we, 
then, to be driven back on LInemann ? Not that 
either; but we suppose that Paul had powerfully 
preached in Thessalonica the coming of Christ to set 
up His kingdom, but had not had time to enter into 
all questions of detail. Now the Thessalonians, with 
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a lively impression of this message, bad yet a rather 
dim, worldly understanding of it, from their con¬ 
ceiving of eveiy miraculous occurrence as rather 
simply an exhibition of power, and not duly consid¬ 
ering that the path lies through death to resurrec¬ 
tion, through decease to the new life. To be gath¬ 
ered unto the Lord (as even in Matt. xxiv. 31 the 
resurrection is not expressly named)—for them this 
desire absorbed everything. Whoever lives not to 
see that, he suffers loss—such was their thought. 
They did not, like the Corinthians, deny the resur¬ 
rection of the dead, for the Apostle certainly does 
not reprove them as he does those; and quite as lit¬ 
tle perhaps can it be asserted so positively as Ols- 
EirsEK assumes, that they believed only in the last 
resurrection; but whether there was anything, and 
what, still to be expected for the dead, this was to 
them an obscure matter; their whole hope and aspi¬ 
ration was bent or the ont- point, to remain exempt 
from death;—the thing that Paul likewise desired 
(2 Cor. v.-4), but not so partially. This anxiety was 
such as could be felt only in the first period of in¬ 
struction still imperfectly apprehended. (See the 
Introduction, p. 12. On toe who are living , see 
Exeg. Note 7.) 

5. (V. 16.) For He Himself, the Lord* 
[Because the Lord Himself], &c. For, not 
that (Koch) ; f he shows how there is no such thing 
as iv. De Wette and Hofmann would here, 
as at ch. iii. 11, understand merely: He, the Lord; 
but here, as there, the Apostle makes an emphatic 
antithesis both of subjects and predicates; not: 
“ We shall first come to Him” but: “ He Himself 
will descend” otherwise no one at all would come to 
Him. ’Ey signifies in, with, attended by, as 1 Cor. 
iv. 21; Rom. xv. 29. Kl\*v<rpa (another form, 
K^Xevfia) Luther translates Feldgeschrei [war-cry], 
and understands by it the joyful exclamation of the 
angelic host, “ the van and guards; ” English Bible : 
tr&A a shout; but more correctly the Vulgate: in 
ju**u ; for the word signifies a shout of command, 
proceeding from the leading huntsman, or from the 
pilot of a ship, requiring the rowers to keep time, or 
from a charioteer, or a general; Prov. xxx. 27, 
Sept.; also Thucydides ii. 92 : Awb ivbs nceAeuoyiaroy 
Ipfiohcrarrcs, where ircA. does not denote the battle-cry 
of the combatants, but the meaning is that at a word 
of command they shouted. Christ is, therefore, de¬ 
scribed as a victorious Captain, whose order sum- 
moos to battle, for the destruction of His enemies and 
the extermination of the antichristian power (2 Thess. 
K ; Rev. xix. 11 sqq.^ To thi3 is added: with 
voice of an archangel, summoning the other 
angels, the great hosts of heavenly spirits, who sym¬ 
pathize in man’s salvation, cooperating at the giving 
of the law (Acts vii. 53; Gal. iii. 19) and afterwards 
at the judgment (Matt, xiil 41; xxiv. 31; xxv. 31); 
which last event brings a consummation also for 
themselves (Eph. L 10). In canonical Scripture the 
archangel Michael appears again only at Jude 9; 
Gabriel is not so called, nor the seven angels before 
God (Rev. viiL 2 = Tob. xii. 15). Yet to the name 
archangel, prince of angels , corresponds the designa¬ 
tion C^.O, ipxorrss. Ban. x. 13, 20; and already 
Josh. v. 14, Sept. hpxiarpdTijyos 

tcvplov. By the archangel Ambrosiaster 

[JTkremy Taylor] and Olshausen would understand 

* r Dam er tolbsl, dtr Herr;—-to Riooekbach and others 
after Lenin ; but erroneously.— J. L.] 

t [Who connects with Atyopcr of v. 15.—J. L.] 


Christ, the Lord of angels; others still more un> 
suitably, the Holy Spirit; but he must be an angel, 
the highest amongst the angels, answering to the 
high priest as compared with the priests. Lastly, 
with a trumpet of God (the last, 1 Cor. xv. 52); 
this is not merely a nota superlativi, the very great, 
though it iA indeed the Divine, and not a human, 
majesty that is antithetically described ; but, besides 
that, we are to understand it thus: which is used by 
God’s command, in God’s service, which belongs to 
Him ; Db Wette compares K&dpas rod &eov, Rev. 
xv. 2. What should it be ? How will it sound ? i 9 
not to be searched out. The future reality is do- 
picted in images of present reality. It will be 
heard, as the sign will be seen, Matt. xxiv. 27, 30. 
As to its import, it is the conclusive echo of Sinai, 
the highest form of all the signals, whereby the peo¬ 
ple are called together before the Lord, that by which 
the enemy’s stronghold, mightier than Jericho, falls 
(Num. x.; Is. xxvii. 13; Zech. ix. 14; Rev. viii. 
Seven trumpets). This is not a mere notion of Jew- 
ish Rabbis, but the prophetic word receives apostolic 
sanction. Lunkmakn and Hofmann would under¬ 
stand the archangel’s voice and the trumpet as in 
apposition to Ki\twrya* but without reason. [Wit- 
si us, after G^otics, identifies the archangel’s voice 
with the trumpet as blown by him.—J. L.1 Wo 
have rather to recognize three particulars, following 
each other in rapid succession: the Commander’s 
call of the King Himself; the voice of the arch¬ 
angel summoning the other angels; the trumpet, 
which awakes the dead, and collects the believers. 
[Dr. JonN Dick : “ Three sounds are distinctly men¬ 
tioned, but I do not pretend to know what they 
are.”—J. L.] 

The descent from heaven presupposes the ascen¬ 
sion thither (Acts i. 11). And the dead in 
Christ shall arise first j iv Xp:<rr<?, though with¬ 
out the article, belongs to ol vtKpol (Winkk, § 20, 
2). He speaks here only of the resurrection of the 
iust (Luke xiv. 14), r&v rod Xparrod at His coming 
(1 Cor. xv. 23), who have died in the Lord (Rev. 
xiv. 13), qui t n Christi corpore continentur (Cal¬ 
vin) ; not of all without distinction arising in Christ. 
Tho correction in Codd. F. G., ol vsKpoX ol is not at 
all necessary. The same Codd. together with D. 1 
road (instead of wpwrov ) wp&roi ; Itala and Vulgate, 
primi, which is altogether unsuitable, for the con- 
trust here is not (as Theophylact and others sup¬ 
pose) between such as rise first and others who do 
not rise till afterwards; but between what will take 
place first (the resurrection of those who fell asleep 
in faith), and what next (fwerra) occurs in the case 
of the living. 

6. (V. 17.) Then we Ac. shall together with 
them be snatched away, caught away; has- 


* [And bo Bishop Hall, Olshadsxk. Jowktt, Alford, 
Ellicott. I do not perceive why this view should be reck¬ 
oned “more plausible” (Ellicott) than the other. It 
might much rather be said to be ii.forior In martial pre¬ 
cision and grandeur. 8eo tho note of Websteb and wil- 
xinsok. In favor of ascribing the xlAcvo^a to tho Lord 
Himself, they refer to the parallel of tho delivery of the 
law, where, besides the ministry and voice of angels, the 
sound of tho trumpet, and tho fire, we have also tho voice 
of God (Ex, xix. 16, 18. 19; xx. 18,19; Bout. iv. 12, 15, 
S3; 4, 22-26; &c.); likewise to John v. 28, 29; Heb. xii. 

19, 20, 25-27 ; Job xiv. 12-15; Ps. 1.1-6; Matt. xiii. 30, 41; 
xxiv. 3L So Milton: 

“ The Son gave signal high, 

To the bright minister that watch’d ; ho blew 
His trumpet, heard in Orcb sinco perhaps 
When Goa descended; and perhaps once more 
To sound at general doom.” Par . L., B. xi.—J. L] 
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tily, swiftly, irresistibly, by the overpowering might 
of God; this lies in the expression (also 2 Cor. xii. 
2, though in a different application); in (on)* 
clouds, as one received the Lord (Acts L); not 
into the clouds (*ls\ but in (he clouds (inwrapped), 
or on them (throned, as on chariots of God; Chry¬ 
sostom); comp. Matt. xxiv. 30; xxvL 64; Rev. 
xi. 12; xiv. 14; unto meeting of the Lord, 
TSOpb ; instead of haedan. rod tcvplov others (weaker 
authorities) give hr dan. Xptorf. Both words, 

bvdynjais or i vrdrm<ns y govern the genitive (Matt, 
xxv. 1) or (like the verb) the dative (Acts xxviii 16). 
Chrysostom and other Greeks: “ to meet Christ, as 
persons of distinction meet a king to salute him, 
while others must wait for him, as criminals for the 
judge.” For the matter, 2 Thess. iL 1 is to be 
compared. It is a description, so to speak, of the 
Church's Ascension, in which the Head brings His 
members to Himself. Possibly the clouds here, as 
in Acts i., indicate a veiling of the transaction. But 
at any rate this rapture necessarily presupposes the 
previous sudden change (1 Cor. xv. 62; 2 Cor. v. 
2 sqq.), which is here only not expressly mentioned, 
but without which a soaring away into the air were 
not conceivable. Only by means of the glorified 
corporeity (Phil, iiL 21) can such an event take 
place. Luther (appealing to Heb. ix. 27) insists 
that all men must once die, that is, leave this life 
and enter another. For those left over, therefore 
[die 44 Uebcrlinge ,” as if we should say, the over - 
lings. —J. L.], the change would be their death. 
These shall not sleep, but in a twinkling will die and 
live again.— And so (as those who have been 
caught away into the air, the risen and changed 
ones, or, still better: as those who have thus met 
Him) shall we ever be with the Lord j Hof¬ 
mann : continually, not meeting with Him merely in 
transient or occasionally repeated salutation; ovy 
expresses the intimate union, prrd simply outward 
companionship. This is the main point of comfort 
which he had in view: to be with the Lord, insepara¬ 
bly united to Him. Thus we reach the txysir ah* 
airrf (v. 14), the marriage supper of the Lamb 
(Rev. xix. 7-9). But it is not in the air that this 
being ever with Christ takes place (as Pelt, Ustkri, 
Weitzel think, with a quite mistaken appeal to Eph. 
iL 2: the air as the region of spirits, but of evil 
spirits!). Only the meeting takes place in the air, 
not the abiding. Already Augustine ( De Civ . Lei , 
xx. 20, 2) saw the truth: Venienti ibitur obviam , 
non manenti. The Lord is come from heaven, but 
not quite to the earth, so that a rapture into the air 
leads to His presence. He comes to fetch them 
(John xiv. 2, 3) into the heavenly kingdom (2 Tim. 
iv. 18), which is so called, not merely because it is 
of a heavenly quality, and even the earth receives a 
heavenly glory, but because at the coming it really 
transports the glorified into heaven; they shall be 
with Him, as Bengel says, non modo in a'dre , sed in 
ceelo unde venit. Others think of a coming with Him 
to the earth to judgment. Hilgenfeld thinks that 
the meeting is followed by the coming with Him to 
the glorified earth. But that may even be reservedf 

* useless variation, not justified here by the 

«ri, in a similar connection, of other texts.—J. L.) 

t [Of course, this is quite compatible with the previous 
idea, of a coming with Christ to judgment, and that the 
latter is a scriptural representation there can be no doubt; 
comp. Is. xxni. 1; Dan. vii. 9,10; Zech. xiv. 5; 1 Cor. vi. 
2, 3 ; Rov. ii. 26, 27 ; iiL 21; xx. 4; &o. It is also worth 
noting that, ns I remarked in the Lecluru , «there are only 
three other places in the New Testament where the phrase 


for a later date. In fact, the description is not one 
that exhausts all particulars; it is carried only so far 
os is necessary to make it clear, that the dead shall 
be in no way inferior to those who survive. (See 
the Doctrinal and Ethical Notes, 6.) 

7. (Vv. 16, 17.) We who are living, who 
are being left over* —Here Paul evidently reck¬ 
ons himself among those of whom he considers it 
possible, and a thing to be desired and hoped for, 
that they may live to witness the Advent; just so 
1 Cor. xv. 61 sqq. (according to the correct leading 
of the text . rcc ., and also of the Cod. Vat.).* The 
strange evasions, by means of which the Fatheife and 
others sought to make out, that Paul nevertheless is 
not speaking of himself, are justly set aside by 
Lunemakn. ‘(To this class belongs the explanation 
of (Ecumenics, that the dead are the bodies, the 
living arc the souls; Ac.) Nor ought it to be im¬ 
puted to him, that he uses i )ptis merely in the way 
of comnunicatio (Theophylact : representing in bis 
own person all who shall then be living), though 
knowing that he will not be present; of this knowl¬ 
edge we see nothing, rather a hope inconsistent with 
it. But it were just as inconsiderate to say bluntly, 
that the Apostle's expectation has been plainly con¬ 
victed by the event as erroneous; as if thus the 
whole eschatological prediction collapsed. In that 
case, indeed, Paul would be a fulsc prophet (DeuL 
xviii. 20 sqq.), and his appeal to the Lord’s word an 
untruth. This word of the Lord, as even Lvkiuakx 
allows, told him only generally in what relation the 
dead would stand to those surviving, not who be¬ 
longs to each of the two classes; it was, therefore, 
not: 44 Thou, Paul, shalt be of the number; ” other¬ 
wise he could not again have spoken doubtfully on 
the point at Phil. i. 21 sqq.; ii. 17; 2 Cor. v. 9, 
and in still a different tone at 2 Tim. iv. 6. Alto¬ 
gether, just as here, in speaking of those who live to 
the Advent, he says riyus by communicatio in the 
sense of hope (Grotius: putavit fieri posse), he 
elsewhere says as freely by communicatio on the 
opposite side: 44 God will raise ue up,” 1 Cor. vi 14 
(this alongside of ch. xv. 61); 2 Cor. iv. 14; comp. 

1 Thess. v. 10; Acts xx. 29. He expressly reminds 
us at ch. v. 1 sqq., that we know not the times and 
the seasons, and were not to know them; as the 
Lord declares even of Himself in his condition of 
self-denial (Mark xiii. 82), and as He represents to 
his Apostles (Acts L 7). Had he meant to set it 
down as certain: I shall not die , that would really 
have been at least a knowledge of the xp6* 01 ? 
not less so, had he asserted : I shall die before that, 
it will not happen in my time . Moreover, if ypus 
expressed the definite expectation: I shall yet be 
there, it must equally follow that to all his readers 
of that age included with himself in hfsets he makes 
the promise, that they shall live till the Advent; 
which were indeed utterly absurd. Rather, he op¬ 
poses the two classes to each other; here those 
asleep, and on the other side the living, those re¬ 
maining over; he himself, of course, is among the 
living; but both classes are in a state of constant 
flux. What did not come to pass in the case of 
Paul and bis cotemporaries, then holds good for 
those who follow after, and shall actually live till the 
Advent Certainly the Apostles do all of them ex- 

here translated to meet occurs; and in all of them (Matt 
xxv. 1, 6; Acts xxviii. 15) the party met continues after the 
meeting to advance still in the direction iu which be was 
moving previously.”—J. L.] 

* [whereas 8m. agrees with A. C. F. G.: vims fib 
KOtpiphpdfLcfa, ov trams M aAAay.—J. L*.] 
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press often enough the expectation of the Coming 
as near; <?. g., 1 Pet. iv. 7; 1 John iL 18; James 
r. 8; and Paul, 1 Cor. viL 29 sqq.; Rom. xiiL 11, 
12; Phil. iv. 6; this, however, not as a dogma 
whereby the ignorance of the XP^ V0L would be re¬ 
moved, but merely as a living hope and longing 
expectation. See Holemann, Die SteUung SL 
Pauli zu der Frage um die Zeit der Wiederkunft 
Christi, Leipzig, 1858; and the Doctrinal and Etb- 
i al Notes, 6. 

8. (V. 18.) Wherefore comfort one another 
with these words j Start with a following im¬ 
perative also at PhiL iv. 1; and so 9t6, ch. v. 11. 
The comfort should check the sorrowing (v. 13); 
r ith these toords, which rest on the word of the 
Lord, not ralionibus, argument™, but simply the 
words of the evangelical message. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. (V. 18.) It is not sorrow altogether for the 
dying that Paul forbids; he rather takes it for 
grmted that they will have to sorrow; only let it 
not be as the sorrow of the hopeless. Nowhere does 
Scripture overstrain unnaturally its demand, as if 
death should cause no pang. It merely rebukes de¬ 
spondency, as if God were not God, and home were 
not home. But strength of faith is not a thing to 
be commanded, nor can its triumph be enforced.* 
Christ Himself shed tears, and Paul knew what it is 
to sorrow even for the dying (PhiL iL 27). On the 
whole (Starke) : The believers of the Old Testament 
and of the New wept and sorrowed, but within such 
Emits as the law already prescribed (Lev. xix. 28; 
Deut. xiv. 1), and the light of faith illustrates. The 
Apostle requires no Stoic insensibility, no icy hard¬ 
ness. Calvin : “ aliud est frcenare dolorem nos¬ 
trum, ut subiicialur Deo , aliud abjeeto humano sensu 
instar lapidum obdurescere .” And for this reason 
hope is an important element of the Christian life; 
ch. L 3 ; Rom. v. 2-5 ; viiL 24 sqq.; 1 Cor. xiiL 

2. The rest, who have no hope, are in the widest 
sense all who stand not in Christ, the only Source 
and Guarantee of true life. In the Old Testament 
is the sound of many lamentations over the life in 
the shadowy realm, as being no life, but as gloomy 
as in the Homeric songs (la. xxxviiL 18 sq.; Ps. vi. 
5 [51; IxxxviiL 11-13 [10-12]; cxv. 17; Job x. 21 
[and 22] ; &c.); not because the right conception is 
still wanting, but because the actual curse of death 
is not yet broken. The gleams of prophetic hope 
(Ps. xvL 9 sqq.; xlix. 16 [151; Prov. xiv. 32; xv. 
24; xxiiL 14 ; Is. xxvL 19 ; Hos. xiii. 14; Dan. xiL 
2) are first realized through Christ. But it is espe¬ 
cially the heathen, of whom the Apostle's judgment 
bolds good. It might, indeed, be a question here, 
as at v. 5, whether he does not assert too much. 
For do we not find among all nations some hope of 
immortality ? and among the philosophers, as Socra¬ 
tes, Plato, &&, elevated thoughts on that topic, and 
arguments in its favor? True; hut, measured by 
die full resurrection-life^ what a state of death is 
'that which the heathen call the other life! And 
bow isolated is the more cheerful hope, how slender 
ks thread, how feeble Us knowledge, for the very 
reason that it is founded, not on the actings of God, 

* [Winterer Is matter of duty is properly matter of pre¬ 
cept; £pb. ri. 10; I These, v. 10, Faith’s brightest tri¬ 
umph is amidst the tears and struggles of nature; Ps. 
mi. 4.-J. L.J 


but on disputable, more or less problematical argu 
ments, accessible only to the refined thinker. How 
weak are the Consolationes of a Cicero, Seneca, Plu¬ 
tarch ! nothing but probabilities. Even now obser¬ 
vation shows how those who do not rely on the writ 
ten word, and, inquiring merely about tho immor¬ 
tality of the soul, would thus simply recognize a 
permanent separation of soul and body (though this 
would be a permanent reign of death),—-how these 
persons with all their arguments never get the better 
of their doubts; nay, bow more and more the most 
decided amongst them no longer have or allow any 
hope. It were easy to bring together a number of 
disconsolate sayings from the classics; for example, 
ASschylus, Eumen . 688 (648); &wa$ jbavSyros ot/ns 
?<rr* hwiaraats. Theocritus, Idyll. 4, 42 : lAvfots ip 
(taotaiv, iWXw loroi 8! tbav6prts. Catullus, 5, 4: 
Soles occidere et redire possunt: Nobis, cum semel 
occidit brevis lux, Nox est perpetua una donnienda. 
Starke : In Plutarch's time people mocked at the 
iKirtarucovs. It was an affected witticism of the 
dying Vespasian: vee, puto dews fio. And this is as 
it should be; it is proper that we should not get to 
be certain of our personality, until we are sure of 
our God and Saviour. On this true basis, however, 
Scripture regards as normal the undivided life, when 
the spirit and the body are together; being equally 
remote from materialism, which seeks in matter for 
the root and strength of all spiritual life, and from 
idealism, which sees the most perfect spirituality in 
being released from the body. The glorified body 
as the perfect organ of the ruling spirit—this is the 
reestablishment and consummation of the condition 
originally designed by God (PhiL iii. 21). Luthep. : 
We shall again receive enriched and improved that 
which we lost in Adam; for we should have had it 
in Paradise ( Works, ed. Walch, xii. 2628). 

*3. Death a sleep; Starke: (1) Because in both 
the body rests, the soul remains alive; (2) because 
from both the body also awakes; (3) because both 
are a desirable release from trouble and toil; (4) be¬ 
cause after both we again joyously salute and wish 
one another good morning.—Still the likeness exists 
only for faith, not for sight. According to what is 
visible, the word of triumph: 44 0 death, where is 
thy sting?” sounds frequently like a scoff. Die- 
drigh : The death of those dear to us still confronts 
us often as a frightful mystery.—Not only does the 
Old Testament call him the king of terrors [Job 
xviii. 14], his name in the New Testament also is 
still the last enemy. A natural horror in the pres¬ 
ence of death is expressed by the Apostle himself in 
2 Cor. v., and is seen in Gcthsemaue.* Corruption 
wears a different aspect from sleep. So much the 
greater must the Awakener appear to us. 

4. (V. 15.) Paul appeals to a word of the Lord, 
like the old prophets (1 Sam. iii. 21; Is. L 10; Jer. 
L 2); not as one who steals and deceitfully gives out 
the Lord's word (Jer. xiv. 14; xxiiL 80); not os 
one who has merely adopted rabbinical opinions. 
(Whence, indeed, have the Rabbins the substance of 
their doctrine?) Nor does he speak in heaped-up 
images of a transcendental vision (when he really 
had such a one, with what modest reserve does he 
speak of it! 2 Cor. xii.); but liis words have a clear 


* [A statement strangely erroneous in both its members. 
The Apostle expresses no horror whatever of death. His 
groans are forced from him, not so much even by tho pres¬ 
sure of present suffering, as by the earnestness of his long¬ 
ing for the heavenly state. And still more objectionable is 
the referenoe to Oethsemane, in so ter os it overlooks the 
supernatural elements in our Lord's passion.—J. L.] 
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and sober import. From the most intimate converse 
with the Lord he gives forth his explanations re¬ 
specting the course of the kingdom of God, the 
crises of Divine providence, and its final issues: 
Eph. iii. 3, 5 sqq.; Rom. xi. 25; 1 Cor. xv. 51 sqq.; 
and here. It is a weighty problem, and, God be 
praised! it is also a privilege vouchsafed in ever 
larger measure to our times, to bring one's self into 
living communion with the prophetic word. Our 
very reverence for it should, indeed, restrain us from 
precipitate conclusions. 

5. (Vv. 15—17.) Our passage furnishes no com¬ 
plete doctrine of the last things. In Scripture gen¬ 
erally there remains over for curiosity a multitude 
of unanswered questions; and even the legitimate 
desire of knowledge must acquiesce. Whatever is 
necessary to salvation, and serves to further the 
process of sanctification, is nowhere wanting. In 
this spirit should the doctrine of the Christian hope 
be dealt with (Luthardt, die Lchre von den letzten 
Din gen, Leipzig, 1861). Our passage says nothing 
beforehand of the condition that immediately follows 
death ; nothing beyond calling it a sleep. A pre¬ 
liminary judgment, an introductory stage of blessed¬ 
ness, is indicated by the passages cited in Exeg. Note 
1. A being with Christ is there promised to such as 
die in Christ; yet must it be inferior in fulness and 
power to the life of the resurrection (comp. Rev. vi. 
9-11), without our being able to define precisely the 
difference. Paul takes the less notice here of this 
topic, from Bis having to correct the anxiety of the 
Thcssolonians in regard to the disadvantage which 
the dead might be under at the Advent. What is of 
use to this end he holds up to their view. Nor does 
lie in our passage go further. But it easily admits 
cf being combined with other passages into a gen¬ 
eral representation. Now what Paul says of the 
Coming was understood by the Reformers altogether 
of His Coming at the Last Judgment; as by Cal¬ 
vin, in express opposition to the Chiliasts, though 
under the supposition, to be sure, that they teach 
the wild doctrine of a resurrection for only a thou¬ 
sand years. But even in the Apocalypse there is no 
mention of any such thing. If we take into view 
the passage in the Revelation, xx. 1-6, the question 
Is, whether and in what way it may be reconciled 
with the doctrine of the Apostle PauL An obvious 
expedient apparently is to identify the Advent here, 
v. 15, and 1 Cor. xv. 23, with the return at the set¬ 
ting up of the (millennial) kingdom, and in like 
manner the first resurrection of the Apocalypse with 
the resurrection of the just (Luke xiv. 14) or the 
gathering together of the elect (Matt xxiv. 81), but 
positively to distinguish this from the final judgment 
on the whole world (Matt. xxv. 31 ; Rev. xx. 11 
sqq.);* this last judgment, including the general 
resurrection, would then be comprehended in the 
end of which Paul, after making mention of the 
resurrection rwv rod Xpiorov , says: elra rb r4\os 
(1 Cor. xv. 24). More closely examined, however, 
the passages do not quite so readily admit of mutual 
adjustment. In the first place, at the text last men¬ 
tioned no one without the Apocalypse would think, 
that this cTra embraces a thousand years, f And for 

* [It should not be hastily assumed that Matt. xxv. 
31-46 refers, at least exclusively, to the same process of 
judgment as Rev. xx. 11 sqq. See Bickehsteth's Practical 
Guide to the Prophecies , on. xvii.; Brooks* Essays on the 
Advent and Kingdom of Christ, Fart ii. Essay iv.; Wood’s 
Last Things , oh. iii. Prop. viii.—.1. L.] 

t [And yet there can be no doubt that the imvra of v. 
S3 embraces the longer interval between Christ’s resurrec¬ 
tion and that of his followers.—J. L.] 


this reason, accordingly, the Reformers, disregarding 
the Apocalypse, conceived of the raising of the dead 
as occurring at one and the same time, and sup¬ 
posed that such passages as John v. 28, 29; Acta 
xxiv. 15; 2 Cor. v. 10 speak of a simultaneous 
resurrection of the just and the unjust, and that 
Matt. xxiv. likewise refers to no other coming of 
Christ than Matt xxv. In like manner, and this ia 
the second point, Matt. xxv. shows us the saved 
alongside of the lost, and says nothing of a first 
resurrection which had already, a thousand years 
before, brought the elect to glory. In our passage, 
indeed, and just so in 1 Cor. xv., Paul is entirely 
silent about those who are lost Calvin : The ob¬ 
ject here is, not to alarm the ungodly, but to heal 
the immoderate grief of tho pious. The resurrec¬ 
tion to judgment, therefore, might be thought of aa 
contemporaneous with that of the pious, or on the 
other hand as following at a later date. Only it is to 
be noticed that 1 Cor. xv. represents the raising of 
those who belong to Christ as something done once 
for all ;• then follows the end, when He Bhall deliver 
up the kingdom to the Father, after He has abol¬ 
ished all hostile rule. Tins does not sound as if still 
another host of those belonging to Christ would not 
share in the salvation till a later and final judgment, 
as must yet be the case, if Matt. xxv. speaks of this 
final judgment On the whole, as it is important 
to fulfil the condition on which alone we can be sure 
of salvation, so it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
set up unexceptionable teste, according to which 
some are made partakers of the first resurrection, 
others only of the second, who are nevertheless 
saved. After all, the relation might rathey be 
this, that the Pauline statements, as well as the pas¬ 
sages which speak briefly of the last day, the last 
hour (John vi. 39, 40; 1 John ii. 18 ; comp. 2 Pet 
iii. 10, 12), comprehend the coming of the Lord in 
one view, which the Apocalypse then distributes into 
various stages. But as the day of tlic Lord divides 
itself in the later revelation into a series of steps, so 
also the resurrection of those belonging to Christ, 
since the first resurrection by no means merely 
passes by the raising of the lost to judgment, but 
shows likewise a later resurrection to life as still pos¬ 
sible. To the end belongs the glorification also of 
the terrestrial world (Rom. viii.; Rev. xxi. xxii.); 
and after that the saved have reigned together with 
Christ in the kingdom (2 Tim. ii. 12), and have co¬ 
operated with Him in the judgment (1 Cor. vi. 2, 3). 
That is to say, from their heavenly thrones (Rev. xx. 
4) the kingdom will pass into its stage of highest 
fulfilment, when God shall be all in all (1 Cor. xv. 
28). In many places, however, these stages are 
viewed together indiscriminately. Such a compre¬ 
hension of details, which are only kept apart by 
later prediction, meets us also elsewhere in all 
prophecy. 

6. The last remark affords us light also in regard 
to the hope of the nearness of the Advent Isee 
Exeg. Note 7). From the patriarchs down through 
the entire line of the prophets every one contem¬ 
plates the future salvation as one whole, with all its 
details, without any one being able to say: There is 
here a want of perspective, an optical illusion. 
Rather, the living fulness of the future is conjoined 
with the virying standpoint of the present in one 
bud. The certainty, that the* Lord is coming with 
His salvation, is so stirring, bright, overpowering, 
that the man who is full of it says: Quickly! The 
Assyrian period is Isaiah's horizon, into which b< 
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sees Immanuel enter, bringing salvation (la. vil 
xxix. 17). And again there was a delay of four 
hundred years, before the promise in tfalacbi (eh. 
iil) began to be fulfilled. Prophecy is not the 
knowledge of the history of the future, but a con¬ 
templation of the essential steps of development 
Instructive is such a passage as Ezek. xii. 22 sqq.; 
especially even because it is there shown to us, how 
long-suffering delayed the judgment, and how con¬ 
tempt of the long-suffering accelerates it Thus 
there came to pass finally what for so long a time 
the prophets had promised and threatened, and the 
scoffers had scoffed at; it came, according to human 
reckoning, later than had been supposed, yet not too 
late for any one, rather too soon for many. And as 
the New Testament time came, so will come the 
final term promised by Christ and the Apostles. 
Tea, they declared with truth that it had already 
arrived. With Christ began the world’s last hour, 
and there comes none later, to establish another and 
higher relation between God and humanity. If the 
period of waiting for the revelation of the Lord has 
reached much further than the Apostles supposed, 
and even than the words of Christ gave them reason 
to expect (Matt. x. 23; xvi. 28; xxiv. 29), it is to 
be considered, first, that in this very way scope was 
afforded for the development of the series of stages 
in His coming; and, secondly, that it behoves us to 
recognize long-suffering in the fact that, after the 
first step of the judgment (on Jerusalem), the sec¬ 
ond was deferred (2 Pet iil 8, 9, 15). But, while 
acknowledging His sparing long-suffering, we ac¬ 
knowledge also that Hi9 government is so arranged 
as to admit of modification according to the faithful¬ 
ness or unfaithfulness of men; that we are wrong, 
therefore, in taking, much more than we are aware 
o£ necessitarian views of prophecy. So much the 
more short-sighted were it to say, that a disappoint¬ 
ment respecting the date is proof that such last 
things are not to be expected at all. A denial of 
the world’s end would require us also to assert that 
humanity has never had a beginning; and this would 
Imply that the life of humanity has no aim, and that 
the establishment of a perfect, holy reign of God is 
not to be looked for. But he alone is a Christian, 
wbo directs his life toward this mark. Of the time 
and the hour he knows nothing. u The Lord delay- 
eth His coming! ”—that he leaves the wicked ser¬ 
vant to say; that the Bridegroom may tarry, he is 
well aware. There are also things that must still 
precede; not the conversion of the nations, but the 
preaching of the gospel among all nations (Matt, 
xxiv. 14); along with this, the universal security of 
those who believe in no Advent, and by means of 
their unbelief are witnesses for the truth (I Thess. v. 
3 ; HaU. xxiv. 37 sqq.; Luke xviii. 8); the apos¬ 
tasy of Christendom from the faith (2 Thess. ii.). 
All these signs are perceptibly growing. The life of 
humanity, including the individual life, goes forward 
on the brink of eternity and to eternity. It is read¬ 
ily conceivable that the experience of a longer dura¬ 
tion of the world, according to man’s measurement, 
has modified in some degree our views of the last 
things, and turned the eye chiefly toward the death 
of individuals. But only too frequently does this 
way of thinking assume such a form, that the long¬ 
ing lor the coming of the Lord and the glory of His 
holy kingdom, as well as sympathy in the fortunes 
of the Church at large, is too much impaired. At 
times, on the other hand, and amongst the pious, 
when the life of faith rules in due force, we again 


meet likewise with the apostolic hope and aspiration 
in living freshness. That watching and hoping are 
so unfamiliar to us, is a defect. The more we be¬ 
come heavenly in our character and thoughts, the 
more also does the stream of human history appear 
to us as a hasting towards the coming of the Loid. 

7. (V. 17.) The being caught away to meet the 
Lord is in the Irvingite * interpretation erroneously 
explained in a manner that seems to bear the dignity 
of an inviolable dogma. Comp, the work, which 
otherwise contains many good practical exhortations, 
by E. L. Gserin o, Mahnung und Trost der Schrift 
in Betreff der Wiederkunft Chruti , Basel, 1859. It 
is there taught (p. 55) that, previous to the coming 
tribulation, the company of disciples, who are wit¬ 
nessing for Jesus and waiting for Him, is brought 
into a condition of safety. Indeed, the saints will 
with Him judge the world (1 Cor. vi. 2); their de¬ 
liverance, therefore, through being taken away, pre¬ 
cedes the Lord’s return; and on p. 60 mention is 
made of servants of Christ who are not, it is true, 
recklessly profane nor yet hypocrites, but still are 
not looking out for the coming of the Lord, nor 
striving towards it, and, as their punishment for this, 
have no part in the rapture of the faithful servants, 
but must undergo the rule of Antichrist’s reign. 
They have forfeited their title to be kept from the 
hour of temptation, of the great tribulation, which 
comes on all (Rev. iii. 10). They might have been 
preserved and taken away from it.—This whole in¬ 
terpretation has at least no sort of foundation in our 
text. The German word entriicken (to snatch from) 
might give the impression that it refers to the taking 
away from a threatening danger. But Paul speaks 
of a swift-coming to meet the Lord, without regard 
to the question whether this is before or after the 
endurance of tribulation. To the view of Christen¬ 
dom in general he holds up, as prior to the coming 
of the Lord, the coming of the apostasy, and the 
tyranny of the Man of Sin (2 Thess. il). The keep¬ 
ing which the disciples need is not necessarily a 
being kept from the experience of this persecution, 
as if to be kept in the midst of it, to be kept while 
in the world from the evil—the thing which the Lord 
seeks in prayer for His disciples (John xvii. 15)— 

! were a penal condition. There are various ways in 
| which the keeping may rather take place: 1. by a 
previous death (Is. lvil 1, 2; Rev. xiv. 13); 2. by 
endurance of martyrdom without renouncing the 
faith (Matt x. 28 sqq.; 2 Thess. il; Rev. xl 7 ; xiil 
15; xx. 4); perhaps also, 3. by remaining hidden, 
in the case especially of the humble class, like the 
seven thousand in the time of Elias (Rora. xl 4). 
There may be a participation in the judgment by 
those caught away to the Lord (as assessores judicii y 
Bengel), without the interpretation wliich we op¬ 
pose. Altogether it is possible to love the coming 
of the Lord Jesus, without adopting the peculiar 
Irvingite exegesis. To represent the two things as 
inseparable, and to determine accordingly the re¬ 
ward of being caught away or the penalty of being 
left—this is, 1. in itself a wrong, as in every case 
where a human dogma is set up, and salvation con¬ 
nected with the acceptance of it; 2. it misleads to 
a groundless confidence, and is a sort of illusory 
promise, that is not free from an effeminate fear of 
suffering. Comp. Lutiiardt, 1. c. p. 37 sqq. 

* [The reference is to that in many respects remarkable 
body of Christians, which chooses to call itself tho Catholic 
Apostolic Church . Tho other name of lrvingitcs they ex¬ 
pressly disclaim as a misrepresentation at onoc of the origin 
and tho spirit of the movement.—J. L.] 
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HOMXLETICAL A20> PRACTICAL. 

V. 13. It is a heathenish ignorance of which a 
Christian must be ashamed, when he knows nothing 
of hope for the dead.—He who does not believe is 
igiforant; faith is not opposed to knowledge.— 
Zwinoli : When we fear death, it is a sure sign 
that we have no love to God.—In so far as there is 
still selfishness in our love, and for that reason dis¬ 
composure at the death of our friends, to the same 
extent are we not yet duly taught of God. 

Death a sleep, but only through Christ; and only 
for faith, which knows the Awakener.—Roos: Death 
has an entrance, and also an outlet. We must Rnd 
we desire to go the way that Christ went. 

Scripture does not forbid us to mourn, but only 
to mourn as those without hope.— Rieger : By the 
examples of others, that nearly concern us, the 
thoughts of our hearts are revealed to us—our own 
dying agony.— Luther : Holy Scripture not merely 
indulges, but commends and praises those who are 
sorrowful, and lament for the dead (Abraham, Jo¬ 
seph, the people at the death of Aaron and Moses). 
The Apostle simply distinguishes between the mourn¬ 
ing of the heathen and that of Christians.— The 
same : It is an artificial virtue and fictitious fortitude 
of heathens and schismatics, when they pretend that 
we must entirely extract what is creaturely in us, 
and hold no terms with nature. Such a hard heart 
has never truly loved, and would fain dissemble be¬ 
fore people. He is a Christian, who, while expe¬ 
riencing sorrow, yet so restrains himself therein that 
the spirit rules over the flesh.—We are allowed to 
weep for death. It is one thing, when Christ, who 
wept Himself, dries our tears, and another thing, 
when men would forbid them to flow. But we have 
no occasion to weep for the lot of those who have 
fallen asleep in the Lord. Whoever laments with¬ 
out measure or restraint, acts as a heathen acts.— 
Bekgel : The effect of the Christian faith is neither 
to abolish nor yet to aggravate grief for the dead, 
but gently to moderate it.— Dikdrich : Wc need not 
be in a state of fearful uncertainty about any Chris¬ 
tian, whether living or dead.— Heubner : Christian¬ 
ity teaches men to rise superior to natural sorrow, 
yea, to rejoice therein.—The ancient Christians called 
the day of the believer’s death his birthday. 

[Ignorance of the truth and purposes of God, so 
far as these have been revealed, injurious to our 
spiritual comfort and edification. “I would not 
have you to be ignorant, brethren”—a common 
scriptural formula.— Doddridge: Let us charge it 
upon our hearts, that we do honor to our holy pro¬ 
fession in every circumstance, and particularly in our 
sorrow* as well as our /oy*.—M. Henry : All grief 
for the death of friends is far from being unlawful; 
we may weep at least for ourselves , if we do not 
weep for them ; weep for our own loss, though that 
may be their gain. Yet we must not be immoderate 
or excessive in our sorrows.—J. L.1 

Y. 14. Luther : Our death Paul calls not a death, 
but a sleep; Christ’s death he calls a real death, 
which has swallowed up all other deaths. [So Bur- 
kitt : Jesus died, the saints sleep .... I do not find 
that Christ’s death is called a sleep; no, His death 
was death indeed, death with a curse in it.—J. L.] 
—Luther : If Christ is risen, that must surely not 
be in vain and without fruit.—I The text of Arch¬ 
bishop Tillotson’s Sermon on 44 The certainty and 
the blessedness of the resurrection of true Chris¬ 
tians.”—J. L.] 


Vv. 18, 14. Rieger: The two main sources of 
all comfort, and of all resignation in dying, lie in tbs 
death and resurrection of the Lord Jesus (Rev. i 
18k Whatever is trying and severe in death comes 
either from attachment to the visible from which we 
are separated, or from the uncertainty in which we 
stand in regard to the invisible. The former trouble 
is relieved by the death of Jesus, the second by his 
life.— Stahelin : If thou thyself wbuldest not, or if 
thy friends are not to sorrow, see that thou fall 
asleep through the Lord Jesus.—Hast thou hope? 
1. On what is it founded ? on the belief that Jesus 
died and rose again; 2. To what does it impel thee ? 
to a life in Christ, that we through Christ may fall 
asleep; 8. Of what does it assure thee ? that God 
will bring us with Jesus.—[Bishop Wilson has a 
Funeral Sermon on these verses.—J. L.1 

Y. 15. Luther : God has spoken tne word, not 
Paul out of his own bead.—It is with the Apostle a 
great certainty: The Lord speaks through me. It is 
a folly that we find it so much harder to trust to the 
word of the Lord with our whole heart than to that 
of men, who are yet but dust, and liars to boot. As 
disciples of these men of God, wc should endeavor, 
in what we say of Divine things, to say it as the 
word of God in the assurance of faith (2 Cor. iv. 
18).— Luther: The voice or word of oil teachers, 
who preach the gospel pure and simple, is not their 
word or voice, but God’s (Luke x. 16 ).—Stark: 
Man's words have little power, but God’s word pene¬ 
trates the heart, is strong to comfort, and endures in 
sorrow and death (Rom. xv. 4). 

The experience, that the coming of the Lord has 
been delayed longer than the Apostles hoped and 
desired, is indeed a severe discipline for us while 
waiting. It is nevertheless a weakness, when watch¬ 
ing and longing are relaxed, and drowsiness seiaes 
even the wise virgins.— Rieger : In the unbelieving 
world the feeling of security is diflbsed from one 
generation to another, and comes to its height 
amongBt the last scoffers; and so, on the other hand, 
in the communion of saints readiness for the coming 
of Jesus spreads from one generation to another.*— 
Berlenburger Bibel: The word is prophetic, and 
goes through all times.— Yietor (zwei Oxtervrcdip- 
ten , Bremen, 1859, p. 24): In the world there is 
derision and laughter, when a man would say, that 
he knows not whether the Lord will not come during 
his lifetime. The world can conceive of nothing 
wilder or crazier. Passing on in unbelief, the world 
says: “ The Lord comes not at all.” Passing on 
with a show of faith and a half-faith, the world says: 
44 My Lord comes not yet for a long time.” Oh, sco 
to it, that thy heart consent not to either speech. 

V. 16. The Lord comes to take us to Bimself; 
only thus can we come to Him.— Luther : What the 
trumpet is, I know not; we would not gloss Paul’s 
words, but let them stand just as they are. In 
another place: These are merely verba aXUgonca, 
He would fain represent the matter, as one must rep¬ 
resent it to children and simple people, f 

[J. Lillie : No phantom, tor providential sub* 

* [The parallel would he more complete, if, as has some- 
times been inferred from Hal. iv. 0. 6 and Rev. xix. I, 8. as 
well as from the analogous work of John the Baptist before 
the first appearing of the Lord, the last generation of the 
Church is to witness a special work of preparation for the 
marriage-supper of the Lemb.—J. L.1 

t [This, it must be confessed, is nothing more than ■ 
somewhat venturesome gloss. I prefer the caution of 1m 
previous remnrk. See my Lectures oh the Thessaloniwh 
pp. 264-265.—J. L.1 
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sto'tute, nor even the vicarious Spirit; but the Lord 
Himself —the personal Lord—this same Jesus.— 
Vaughan : Not a mere amelioration, gradual or sud¬ 
den, of the condition of the Church or the world; 
not a mere displacement of evil and triumph of 
good; not a mere crisis of human affairs, issuiug in 
times of universal blessing and happiness: it shall 
be a personal coming. Matt. xxiv. 30; Acts i. 11.— 

j .lJ 

They who are asleep in the Lord are still, even 
as dead persons, always in Christ (Luke xx. 88).— 
Starke : Whoever is found to the last in the holy 
fife of Jesus, falls asleep through Jesus.—Comp. Pa. 
szvi 15, and Luther’s comment, Werkc, ed. Walcb, 
in. 2652 sqq. 

V. 17. SraBKX: If we would one day be caught 
op to Christ, we must even now follow His gracious 
guidance, and lift up our heart to Him. If we 
would be, with body and soul, ever with the Lord, 
we must with our spirit be with Him even now (Col. 
ni. 1, 2 ).—Thk 8amu : All believers shall one day be 
near and with Christ, because, 1. such is His prom¬ 
ise to them (John xiv. 8); 2. He has asked this for 
Himself from the Father (John xvii. 24; Is. liii. 
10-12); 8. He, the Head, and they, His members, 
are inseparable (Eph. L 22, 23 ; Rom. viii. 38,39).— 
Rieoir : To be forever with the Lord is a brief but 
comprehensive description of eternal life. When 
kept as seed-corn in the heart, not stowed away as 
knowledge in the head; when fruitful in love to 
Jesus and in patience under suffering, not directed 
to glorying over others, these truths will evidence 
their consolatory power, and may also be suitably 
applied in mutual exhortation. Oh, the preciousness 
of communion with Jesus, and of that boast of faith: 
Whether we live or die, we are the Lord’s! 

[M. Henry : It will be some part of their felici¬ 
ty, that all the saints shall meet together, and remain 
together forever: but the principal happiness of 
heaven is this, to be with the Lord, to see Him, live 
with Him, and enjoy Him forever.—Dr. Donne has a 
sermon on this verse.—J. L.J 

V. 18.—Zwingli : This is a quite different con¬ 
solation from: Provide for so many soul-masses; 
Call in so many priests.—But (Berlenburger Bibet) 

It ts also a false consolation to suppose it to be a set¬ 
tled matter, that every one through death enters 
heaven.—It is not death that saves us, but Christ 
through death, and at last from death. They who 
have died through Him unto sin, and have spiritually 
riseo with Him, may be sure that they ahall also live 
with Him in die body. So likewise the talk about 
meetup again, when we do not rely on Christ, and 
are not united in Christ with them that are His, is a | 


very weak and delusive consolation. We should in* 
deed maintain a union in heart with our dead, but in 
Christ the Lord; as those introduced into connection 
with the unimpaired Bible order of salvation and the 
kingdom, in which hope rests on a living faith in 
Christ, and holds out to every individual member the 
prospect of the higher stage of blessedness only in 
union with the entire body.—Comfort one another 
with these words; with that, which will cause the 
kindreds of the earth to wait— Hkubnkr : The gos¬ 
pel is the true book of consolation. Entering this 
sanctuary, we enter a quite different world. We 
learn that our own personal concerns are far from 
equalling in interest the holy concerns of the king* 
dom of God. We enter a circle of people, who, 
leaving all personal interests aside, only serve the 
Lord.—The consolation of the gospel consists in 
teaching us to save our life by giving it up for the 
Lord's sake. In Him we find again also our loved 
ones, who are become members of Christ. (Con¬ 
cerning those who had no opportunity of learning 
the knowledge of Christ, comp. Apologetteche Bet- 
trdge by Gkss and Riggknbach, Basel, 1863, p. 168 
sqq.; p. 234 sqq.)—Sr arks : Since in this vale of 
tears no one is wholly free from affliction, and we 
have frequent need of comfort and encouragement, 
every believer, even if not a teacher, should regard 
it as his Christian obligation to comfort others. One 
Christian ought to be the priest aud comforter of 
another.—It is not said merely: You teachers or 
preachers, comfort the common people. 

On the whole section: 1 These, iv. 13-18 is the 
Epistle for the 25th Sunday after Trinity. Hkub- 
ner: The Christian revelation on the future life: 
1. It gives us, a. a consolatory hope, which lifts u3 
far above the hopelessness of such as are not Chris¬ 
tians, because, b. it rests on the sure foundation of 
Christ’s death and resurrection, and therefore, c. 
embraces those who through all time belong to 
Christ. 2. It gives us, moreover, special disclosures, 
a. respecting the visible Advent, and revelation of 
the glory or Christ; 6. respecting the manner of 
our participation therein, and thus opens to us, c. 
the richest source of consolation. 

The same : The ground of the Christian’s com¬ 
fort in the death of those he loves. Jesus the bond 
between the living and the dead.—Looking by faith 
toward the coming of the Lord helps us to look on 
our brethren with hallowed love. 

The passages from Luther are taken from his 
sermons on this section, delivered by him on occa¬ 
sion of the death of the Electors Frederick and: 
John, 1525 and 1532; see Werke, ed. Walch, xiL. 
p. 2578 sqq. 


Ch. Y. 1-11. 


f. But when He will come, we know not; let your walk, therefore, be at all times watchful and sober.. 


1 But of [concerning, wept] the times and the seasons, brethren, ye have no 

2 need that I write [ithe written] 1 unto you: for yourselves know perfectly that 

3 the* day of the Lord so cometh as a thief in the night. For when [When] * 

they shall say [are saying] 4 : Peace and safety, then sudden destruction cometh 
upon 4 them, as [even as, uxrrrep] travail upon a woman [her that is, rrj] with 

4 child, and they shall not [in no wise] 0 escape. But ye, brethren, are not in 
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5 darkness, that that [the, 17] day should overtake you as a thief.* [For] 7 ye 
are all the children of light, and the children of the day [all ye are sons of light, 
and sons of day]: 8 we are not of the night [of night, vuktos], nor of darkness. 

6 Therefore [So then] 9 let us not sleep, as do others Ids do also the rest]; 10 but 
V let us watch and be sober. For they that sleep sleep in the night [by night, 

nwcrds]; and they that be [are] drunken are drunken in the night [by night, 

8 ywcTosj. But let us, who are of the day [being of day], 11 be sober, putting on 
[having put on] 19 the breastplate of faith and love, and, for an helmet, the hope 

9 of salvation. For [Because, ort] God hath not appointed [did not appoint, owe 
€« 9 cto] us to wrath, but to obtain [to the obtaining of, cis 7rcpi7rot7^ru/] salvation by 

10 [through, Std] our Lord Jesus Christ, who died for 19 us, that, whether we 
wake or sleep [are watching or sleeping], 14 we should live together with Him. 

11 Wherefore comfort yourselves together [comfort one another, wapojcaAcirc aAAiJ- 
Aovs], and edify one another [one the other, ds rov c*a], even as also ye do. 


I V. 1.— [vp.lv ypi$to$au Hlioott, Webster and Wilkinson: ye have no need to fce written unto. Vaughan better: 
that anything be written to you. The impersonal form of tho Greek is preserved by most of the Latin, and by several 
German, versions. Comp. cb. iv. 9 V Critical Noto 1.—Sin. 1 : rov yptycodot vy.lv ; but a oorroction omits rov.—J. L.J 

* V. 2.—[Sin. and] most of the old authorities omit [and so Lachmonn, Tischondorf, Wordsworth, Eilicott. Alford 
brackets] the article q, without change of tho senso; oomp. Winer, I 19,1, 2; Phil. i. 6,10; ii. 16. (Hofmann correcty 
aguinst Lftncmonn.) 

* V. 3.—The 6rav y&p of the Reeepta has in its favor only a few of the older authorities; B. D. E. 8 n.* give oror 64 ; 
but the preference is due to orav, A. F. G., Vv., also 8m. 1 , as the simplest reading, which afterwords received various 
glosses, [orov is the reading or Griesbooh and the critical editors generally, except that Lachmann adds 64 in brackets. 
— J • L. ] 

4 V. 3.—{Atfywnv. Comp. E. V., Matt. vi. 2. 5, 6, 16; x. 19, 23; Scc.—i^iorarai ; Bin.: evurTarai.—J. L.] 

* V. 3.—fov uq. Comp. ch. iv. 16, Critical Note 8.—J. L.] 

* V. 4.—Lachmann has only A. B. and tho Coptic for his reading, cAArrat, which gives no good sense, and has & too 
one-sided (Alex.) support. 

T V. 5.—[Sin. anal almost all the uncials [and critical editors] rive yap. 

9 V. 6.—[irdvrct ydp vfnit viol lore «uu viol qpApa*. The vp.tU is emphatic. For sons, nee E. V., 2 These. iL 3, 
and generally.—J. L.) 

* V. 6.—[apa ovv. Revision: “ Paul's favorite, though nnclassical, ipa ovr—(no one else uses it; and he, I think, IS 
times)—serves for the vivid introduction of an immediate (apa. 8ee Hartung, p. 422, &c., and Passow, s. v.y inference 
(o&v) from what he has been saying; very much as our Why then / is sometimes employed.”—J. L.J 

10 V. 6.—*«u [cancelled by Lachmann, and bracketed by Higgenbachl is wanting in A. B. Sin. 1 ; most of tho authori¬ 
ties have it. [Comp. ch. iv. 13, Critical Note 4.] 

II V. 8[mWpat Srrtc. Revision: “’Orres, without the article, is not used to specify a class; it rather assumes, as 
’the ground of the exhortation, what had just been asserted, v. 5.”— The same: “ Throughout this context the distinction 
is maintained between qp4pa, day. that element of light, and of free, joyous activity, to whi?h Christians now belong, and 
.q qpipa, [q] qpJpa Kvpiov, the perfect day, the day qf the Lord, for which they are still waiting.”—J. L.J 

11 V. 8.—[cyjWdpcroi;—Christian sobriety being the result of this gracious endowment. Vaughan: “A single act, 
never to be undone.”—The words *ai avarm are wanting in Sin. 1 , but suppliod by oorroction.—In v. 9, for aAA* »(, the 
datost editors genorallv give AAAA tit, with 8m. B. D.» E. Ac.—J. L.] 

11 V. 10.—Instead of vw4p (for , t» Javor qfy B. and Bin. give wepi (on account qf, with reference toy. [Sin.*: 
tvwdp.— J. L.] 

14 V. 10.—[«Ir* ypqyopitp.tr, tin *a0tv6mptr—&t the Lord's coming. The former verb occurs 23 times in the New Tes¬ 
tament, and, excepting in this instance, the idea of watcbfulnoss, vigilance, is always expressed in our English version. 
Here, where the word is used of tho believers who shall bo living wheu tho Lord returns, it is assumed that they will also 
>be watching for that ovent.—J. L.] 


{EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

1. (Vv. 1, 2.) Bat concerning the timet and 
the seasons, Ac.—Here Paul treats of the Advent 
from the other side, and exhorts us to be at all times 
composed and ready for the day of the Lord— 
equally remote from anxious calculation or impatient 
expectancy: Now He tomes / and from the drowsy 
security which says: Not for a long time yet / How 
much of erroneous opinion, if any, existed in Thes- 
salonica (but see v. 2); whether they had caused a 
question to be put to him, and so forth—on these 
points we know nothing very precisely. The Second 
Epistle gives evidence of greater esdtement in the 
church, not as if the First Epistle were responsible 
for that, but at most the misunderstanding of it, and, 
in particular, the wont of attention to our present 
section. As here, the two expressions and 

xaipot stand together at Acts i. 7, and there too the 
Lord says: oi>x bp&v irrlv yvwvcu. In like manner 
Acts iii. 19, 21 puts the tccupol ivatyi'tton by the side 
of the x/xivoi iiroKaTao’rdo’tws, Ac. (Whereas Matt, 
xxiv. 86 and Mark xiii. 82 connect igiipa and &pa.) 
According to the old .lexicogrqpliers and general 


usage (see Wetstein), the difference is that xpth’oc 
denotes duration, spaces of time, periods; naipoi, 
points of iime v crises, the times appropriate to a de¬ 
cision, the epochs of a catastrophe. The plural is 
especially worthy of notice, as pointing to the possi¬ 
bility of a repeated alternation of periods of devel¬ 
opment and crises of decision, and so to a possibly 
longer duration. On this subject ye have no 
need that it be written onto you (see on ch. 
iv. 9); at ch. iv. 18 the Apostle found it necessary 
to remedy an hyvotiv ; here is a recurrence merely 
of the need of confirmation, as at ch. iv. 9. They 
have no need, not because there is no instruction to 
be given, not because they are already watchful 
(Benoel), but because, of what was sufficient for 
them to know, they themselves had already an ex¬ 
act, positive certainty; to wit, not of the when , that 
being altogether uncertain, but of something quite 
different, namely, the quality of tho Coming, the 
suddenness of its arrival—the ofrrots, instead of the 
w«fr«. The lucpi&ws would lead us rather to expect a 
fixing of the time; there is something surprising in 
this turn: ye know precisely —that the time cannot 
be known! Indeed, that lies in the nature of tho 
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mm ; the day it to be a surprise to the whole world. 
There is no determination of the time—only of the 
signs of the time. This is implied in the distinc¬ 
tion : as a thisf in the night $ at a time, there¬ 
fore, when the secure are asleep, resting without 
rare. instead of wishing to calculate dates, re¬ 
gard is had (and inquiry directed, 1 Pet. i. 11) to the 
consideration of the signs (Matt, xvl 8), this is not 
forbidden, but required, by the uncertainty of the 
crisis. The day of the Lord is a synonym of the 
Advent, eh. iv. 15; but the former expression makes 
more prominent the idea of the judgment-day, and 
stands opposed to the time preceding, as of prevail¬ 
ing night. Then too it may be of longer duration 
than a day of earth, so that one can perceive that 
the Advent brings the dawn of that day. Already 
the prophets speak of the day of Jehovah, in which 
He manifests Himself in His Divine glory; Joel L 
15; it 11; iii 19 [of the Hebrew arrangement; in 
the English Bible, 141; Is. ii. 12 ; Zeph. L 15 
(Volg.: Diet irm , diet Ula ); Ezek. xiil 5 ; Hal iii. 
2,19, 23 [English Bible: iv. 1, 5]. The reference 

is, indeed, partly to particular, preliminary judg¬ 
ments; but more and more to the conclusive final 
judgment. In the New Testament Christ is the 
Lord, who will appear in the day of the Lord, 1 Cor. 
I 8, and often. This day comes—oxymoron: at a 
thief in the night ; so it is said of the day in 2 Pet 
in. 10; of the Lowi Himself, Matt xxiv. 43 and the 
parallel passages; Rev. iii. 3; xvl 15; &s K\4m)t 
b quite strongly resumed by t&rms:* in such a 
manner it comet ; Hofmann : tuck is the manner of 
its coming (not, as Bkngel would have it: to at the 
following verse declares). It comet; the suddenness 
is not implied in the present (Benokl) ; that might 
mean: surely and in the near f uture; it is better 
taken as a doctrinal present: tuck is the manner of 

it , without regard to the time, as 1 Cor. xv. 85. 
[Alfosd : 44 It is its attribute, to come.” Ellicott : 
M Its fixed nature and prophetic certainty.”—J. L.] 
The figure of the thief seems to be an ignoble one; 
but the Lord is not so nice. The comparison is 
■triking, and describes the coming not merely as 
something sudden and unexpected, but also as un¬ 
welcome, terrifying for the worldly-minded, plunder¬ 
ing them of that to which their heart clings, strip¬ 
ping them of their possessions (Hofmann). In the 
ancient Church there was connected with this com¬ 
parison the notion, that the Advent would take place 
in the night, and still more precisely on Easter-night, 
Eke the Passover in Egypt; hence the Vigils (Lao- 
tisnus and Jerome, in Lunbmann). It deserves to 
be noted, bow closely the Apostle in his preaching at 
Thenalonica must have conformed to the eschato¬ 
logical discourses of Christ in Matt. xxiv. and the 
Parallel passages; though there is no evidence for 
Ewald’s opinion, that Paul had given the church a 
written document. 

2. (V. 3.) When they are saying: Peaoe 
«nd safety, Ac.—*'O tof ydp would explain the 
sXtwTifs ; Ivor 94 would be a transition from jcArir- 

to tike description of a false peaoe; But this 
will happen precisely then. It is best to regard the 
description as going forward by asyndeton, and as in 
to very form representing the swiftness of the oc¬ 
curence. When they are saying —these for whom 
it comes as a thief, the ungodly-minded, the people 
who have no everlasting hope (ch. iv.); Christians 
are people of no such drowsy slumberings (v. 4). 

* [The ordA of the Greek being = The day qf the Lord 
as thief in the night to oometh.—4. L.J 


The human heart longs for peace; but, where it ia 
unreconciled to God, there it lulls itself in treacber 
ous hopes and semblances of peace, Jer. vl 14; 
Ezek. xiil 10. Peace y and a safety without dan¬ 
ger,* sciL iarly. In the passages just cited from 
die prophets niS3^i is not added, but in the Sept. 
Deut xii. 10, and frequently, this word is well trans¬ 
lated by fetydAci a. At that very time they are on 
the point of destruction, which comes on them as a 
sudden thing (comp. Luke xxl 84); as travail 
{Mv for Winer, § 9. 2. note 1); ov y 4 ) y as in 
ch. iv. 15. Very suitable is the comparison to a 
woman with child, and in the prophets it recurs re¬ 
peatedly, Is. xiil 8; xxl 8; xxvl 17; Jer. vi. 24, 
and often. The point of comparison is the sudden, 
inevitable occurrence of the rending pain, the mor¬ 
tal anguish; also perhaps (Calvin, Rieger): that 
they bear within themselves the cause of their sor¬ 
row ; but not (as De Wettr would have it) the im¬ 
minence of the Advent, on the ground that a preg¬ 
nant woman knows, not indeed the day and hour, 
but yet the nearness of the period. That is not 
what Paul would here emphasize, but, on the con¬ 
trary, worldly men are to be represented as taken 
altogether at unawares; they might know that it is 
unavoidable, a little sooner or later; but they do 
not even think of the matter, it falls on them sud¬ 
denly ; moreover, the signs of warning are for them 
as if they were not, till of a sudden it becomes 
manifest that they were pregnant with their owr 
ruin. (The view of the Greek iuteqiretera also does 
not differ from this.) The figure is applied in an¬ 
other direction, when used to depict the pangs of 
the new birth with their favorable issue, John xvl 
21; Luke xvil 33. f 

3. (Vv. 4, 5.) But ye, brethren, axe not in 
darkness, &c.— Ye, in opposition to those who are 
saying Peace; brethren, blessed society! 4ot4 with 
ov«r, not yl), is necessarily indicative. He does not 
enjoin, but asserts. It is a comforting encourage¬ 
ment: Te are in such a position, and that by a 
Divine right, that ye do not have to fear the day as 
a thief; ye are not in darkness, held fast, abiding. 
De Wette and others correctly: It is wrong to un¬ 
derstand by darkness merely a want of intellectual 
insight, or simply moral corruption in practice; both 
sides cohere throughout in the case of light and 
darkness. Y© are not therein, Xm —this is not 
equivalent to S«rr« [Jowett, Webster and Wilkin¬ 
son], not even in Gal. v. 17; though In the Greek 
of the New Testament the idea of finality appears to 
be somewhat weakened (Winer, § 53. 6), it is yet 
everywhere present in some degree. Here it does 
not, as Lunemann supposes, indicate the purpose of 
the Divine punishment,^ but, as Hofmann expresses 
it, that the being in darkness would be required in 
order to such a surprise ;—De Wette : in order to 


* [Ellicott : “ Eipjtnf betokens an inward repose and 
security; aa^dXtm, a surenees and safety that is not inter¬ 
fered with or compromised by outward obstacles.”—J. L.] 
t [Luke's word, indeed, is ; but in neither 

of tho above texts ia there. I conceive, any reference, c 
strictly speaking, to the now birth, but rather to the expe¬ 
rience of the regenerate—to the blessed result of Christian 
sorrow and self-sacrifice.—J. L.J • 

$ [Alford : “ Tho purpose in the Divine arrangement: 
for with God all results are purposed.” Ellicott : «* Tho 
purpose contemplated by God in Ills merciful dispensation 
implied in ova tori iv onirtt. ... It may be doubted, how¬ 
ever, whether we havo not here some trace of a secondary 
foroe of Iva (see on Eph. i. 17), the eventual conclusion 
being in some degree mixed up with and observing the idea 
of finality; comp, notes on Gal v. 17.”—J. LJ 
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have you overtaken ;—it would be the unintentional 
purpose of being in darkness; copip. els t6, ch. ii. 
16. Therefore, even if the day does come sudden¬ 
ly, still it brings to you no terror or loss (there is 
somewhat of greater emphasis in 6/tar, over against 
the secure ones of v. 3, when, as in a series of 
uncials, it appears prefixed;* yet the Vatican and 
Sinai manuscripts are for the common position after 
tlfitpa). Only on such as are in darkness does the 
day come as a thief; it is no longer said: the day of 
the Lord; nor yet: as a thief in the night ; because 
now the day (the day of the Lord, it is true) is put 
simply as the time of light breaking in on the dark* 
ness (Hofmann). The various reading &s icXewras 
(not confirmed by the SinaitJ goes farther. Gao- 
tius, Lachmann, De Wette, Ewald, favor it as the 
more difficult reading, the sense being (De Wette), 
that the time of light, triumphant truth and right¬ 
eousness, overtakes thieves, who ply their trade in 
the night; Ewald : On you the day need not come, 
as on those who creep in the dark, as if ye your¬ 
selves were night-loving thieves, robbing God of His 
gifts and His glory. The variation, however, is too 
generally neglected by the other manuscripts, ver¬ 
sions, and Fathers, and the change of the thought, 
likewise, is too abrupt, it being only at vv. 5 and 8 
that we find the transition from the narrower to the 
wider conception of rfpepa. The reading is, there¬ 
fore, properly rejected also by Lunemann and Hof¬ 
mann. —For (nearly all the uncials give ydp ), con¬ 
firmatory of the previous negative by the opposite 

S )sitive declaration: aU ye are sons of light. 

e thus expresses his cheering confidence to a 
church converted with such wonderful quickness: 
Ye are so indeed on the assumed premises; saints, 
entered into a condition of salvation; though still 
deficient, and therefore not without need of fresh 
incitement (v. 6 sqq.). Sons, ■’33, is a Hebraism, 
signifying not merely the fact of belonging to, but 
descent, a specific nature: who from light have their 
life, Luke xvi. 8; John xii. 36 (comp. Matt. viii. 12, 
tone of the kingdom , there indeed degenerate). 
Light is spoken of in another application in the par¬ 
ables of the viigins, and of the servants with their 
lamps (Matt, xxv.j Luke xii. 35).—And sona of 
day j a strengthening synonym, connected with <fws 
also at John xi. 9, 10; over against night and dark¬ 
ness (chiasmus). It is not generally asked how 
these synonyms differ. It will be correct to say that 
day is the time of prevailing light, night the hour 
of darkness; thus light and darkness denote the 
nature of the disposition, day and night the corre¬ 
sponding outward circumstances, the ruling power, 
and so either the kingdom of light (of spiritual dis¬ 
cipline) or the dominion of darkness (of ungodli¬ 
ness). Accordingly, where the inner man is in the 
light, there also is a wakefulness suitable to the 
dominion of light in bright day; but where in dark¬ 
ness, there he seeks also the night, a dark environ¬ 
ment Here we have the transition from the day of 
the Lord (v. 2) to day in general. Moreover, the 
day of the Lord is essentially light, before which no 
darkness endures (Lunemann); it puts an end, at 
last to the darkness. The continuous state of day 
( xp6vos) is by the day of the Lord (as icaip6s) 
brought to its crowning consummation. Only the 
man, who is a son of day generally, can expect with 
comfort also the day of the Lord, which is helpful to 

# (vuat if wilpa. So A. D. E. F. G. Yulg., dec. Each- 
VANN, Elucott.—J. L.] 


that, in which consists the nature of the sons of day, 
in obtaining the victory.—We are not of night, 
Ac.; we Christians generally; the Apostle includes 
himself with them (4ar4, C. 1 F. G., is a conformation 
[to the 4<rr4 of the first clause]); the genitive now 
expresses, according to the Greek idiom, belonging 
to night (the ruling darkness) or to darkness (in our 
inner nature); comp. Winer, § 80. 5; 1 Cor. vi. 
19; Heb. x. 39. 

4. (Vv. 6-8.) So then let tu not sleep, Ac.— 
On his good confidence: God has wrought Hie work 
in you, he now rests the powerful exhortation: Lei 
ue also, then , not steep (Ewald : fall asleep). There 
is cordiality, and encouragement for the readers, in 
his including himself with them in this. Of the 
sleep of sin he speaks also in Eph. v. 14; thereby 
denoting the sluggish, dull, confused nature, unsus¬ 
ceptible of what is Divine, indifferent to salvation; 
as it is found in the rest (ch. iv. 13), those not Chris¬ 
tians, the children of darkness.— But let ns watch; 
yprjyopur, a later word, formed from lypi t yopa, as 
(rrffKttv from «<mpro. What is meant is clearness 
of spirit, the freshness of the sharpened sense, vigi¬ 
lant waiting for the Lord, circumspection over against 
the enemy— And be sober, is frequently joined 
with watchfulness, 1 Pet. v. 8, and often. As in¬ 
toxication in the literal sense disposes to sleep, so is 
it here understood in a comprehensive signification. 
The innate weakness and sluggishness of the flesh of 
itself inclines to drowsiness (Matt. xxvi. 41); there¬ 
fore should we avoid what would involve us in the 
guilt of self-stupefaction, and of thus aggravating 
this tendency. Already Chrysostom remarks on the 
other side: Sobriety is the augmentation of watch¬ 
fulness.—For—extends over vv. 7, 8, and confirms 
the summons of v. 6 : truly it becomes us not, to do 
as the children of night. In the night they sleep 
and are drunken ; the latter referring to the custom 
of nocturnal symposia. It is too far-fetched, when 
Koch and Hofmann would from the first understand 
the night only figuratively: With those who sleep, 
and get drunk, it is night; no; when it is night, 
they do so; Bengel : a die abhorrent. But, of 
coarse, what is said in the first instance literally is 
meant as a simile: Where night surrounds them, 
there they haunt, and indulge their dull, sluggish 
tendency; nay more, they make the case still worsen 
by practices which subject them more and more to 
the power of darkness.— But let us, as belonging 
to the day, where light rules, walking in day toward 
the great day, be sober; here, on the tide of the 
positive exhortation, this only is repeated, which it 
is incumbent on us to do, lest we deprive ourselves 
of watchfulness.—Having put on; they who watch 
are also clothed; they who are called to the conflict 
are equipped with armor. The inward, courageous 
preparation is the main thing; but that impels to the 
use of the right means. As those who have put on, 
Ac., we should shun intoxication, which disables the 
combatant The Christian, called to the fight of 
faith (1 Tim. vi. 12), roust be ready for assaults, and 
watch as a soldier at his post To put on the new 
man (Eph. Iv. 24) —the vesture which comes from 
above, and, remaining not on the outside, swallows 
up the old nature (1 Cor. xv. 54) —is the same thing 
as to put on Christ (Rom. xiii. 14). That is his 
adornment, the covering of his nakedness, the robe 
of righteousness (Is. lxi. 3, 10). But, with refer- 
ence to the conflict, it is his armor (Is. lix. 17; 
Rom. xiii. 12; 2 Cor. x. 4; and especially, for de¬ 
tails, Eph. vi. 13 sqq.). Iu the last passage mention 
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is made of the breastplate of righteousness, and, 
along with that, of the shield of faith, and the hel¬ 
met of salvation. In our passage the figure has a 
lomevhat different turn, such figures being devel¬ 
oped freely and variously, while the fundamental 
{bought is the same. Here the breastplate is called 
(he breastplate of faith (on which, indeed, rests 
our righteousness) and love; the genitives are 
genitives of apposition: consisting in. And, for a 
helmet (this strictly in apposition), the hope of 
deliverance, salvation; genitive of the object, as 
in ch. L 3; Rom. v. 2. Salvation is to be taken 
comprehensively, a complete redemption from sin 
and death. The equipment is here carried out only 
on the defensive side. Sobriety is of no avail, un¬ 
less we are armed with faith, love, hope. Sobriety 
keeps us circumspect—shows us what we have to do; 
but it is only with faith, that we can accomplish it. 

5. (Vv. 9, 10.) Because God did not appoint 
os to wrath. —He confirms the lAirfta oamiplas: 
we have such a hope; that was the highest point of 
what was said before. Let us be stoutly prepared, 
for indeed God wills our salvation. This being God’s 
will, we may have hope. It is certainly, therefore, 
a confirmation of v. 8 (against Hofmann, who trans¬ 
lates Sri by that, and finds in it the substance of the 
hope, as in Rom. viii. 21; but there iXsls has not 
its substance, as here (o-osrrjplas), already defined). 
God did not appoint ns, the Hebrew b 0*1® 
(*>dg. L 28, Sept.), ordained, appointed to (John 
xv. 16; 1 Tim. i. 12; 1 Pet. ii. 8). (Hofmann: 
brought into being , in order to perish —an unimpor¬ 
tant distinction.)-— To wrath, that is, to the endur¬ 
ance of it (ch. i. 10; ii. 16; iv. 6). God wills not 
our destruction, but our salvation. In His entire 
purpose there is nothing to harm us, and so neither 
will there be at the appearing of His day.— But to 
the obtaining of salvation; reprsoieiv, to make 
to remain, over ; in the middle: to save for one's 
hdf (1 Tim. iii. 18); hence the substantive: gain, 
acquisition (2 Tbeaa. ii. 14; Heb. x. 39). In a 
peculiar sense, 1 Pet. it 9: people of the Divine 
possession [comp. Eph. i. 14]. Here too Thkopht- 
ucr would understand it thus: that He should keep 
us as a possession for Himself. But this does not 
amt the addition of eemipias .— Through Jesus 
Christ, might be connected with &ero, but more 
obviously with reptwolrprir osmjplas; Luther : to 
possess \beaitzen] salvation through Jesus Christ, 
Hence no anxiety in the expectation of the last 
things.— Who died for us ; that is the foundation 
of our weptrol. ertsr. as in ch. iv. 14 of our hope; 
He died for us, for our benefit (bwip), or on our 
account (wspi). Neither one nor the other is pre¬ 
cisely equivalent to hrri, in our stead. But there 
may be cases where the bwip cannot otherwise be 
accomplished than by a doing itrrl, e. g. Philem. 18 ; 
and it is really lunt that stands in the discourse, 
Matt. xx. 28 (comp. 1 Tim. ii. 6Y. As the object of 
Ovist'a dying, the final aim of tne redemptive work, 
Paul names a powerful consolation in death (thus 
dosing the discussion begun at ch. iv. 13).— That, 
whether we ore watohing or sleeping, we 
should live together with Him. That Tva, 
though after a preterite, governs the subjunctive, is 
explained by Winer, § 41. b. 1. This reacts on 
rfre—dFr*, so that here also, as with ids re — ids re 
(Rom. xiv. 8), the subjunctive is used (see Winer, 
p. 263). It is impossible that the watching and 
deeping con here be taken in the previous ethical 
me, for in the case of sleeping the Tra (fitretper 


would be forfeited. To understand it literally 
[Whitby, and others] would yield a poor result: 
whether at the Advent we are watching in the dag* 
time or lying adeep in the night. It must therefore 
be equivalent to the fames xepiXchrea&cu and «roi- 
paa&ai, ch. iv.; in meaning, the same as Rom. xiv. 
8; ypqyoptiy is in this sense without authority; for 
Ka&evbeiv, comp. Matt. ix. 24; Don. xii. 2, Sept. 
De Wettk finds in this change of senses a violation 
of the rule of perspicuity. But what the Apostle 
means has always been evident Von Gerlach, in 
deed, remarks, not without reason, that the sleep of 
death, under which we still suffer, is itself a part of 
the curse of the sleep of sin. But provided only 
that wc do not Kc&evboper in the sense of v. 6, let us 
securely Ka&efaetr = Koipuohai (ch. iv. 13). There 
is in this a certain joyous, triumphant pleasantry: 
Whether at that time we have our eyes still open, or 
must previously close them, wc arc (as the result of 
Christ’s death) to live together with Him. By 
Ben gel would understand: Simul\ ut fit adventus ; 
but the necessary supplement would be, not: to¬ 
gether, when He comts, but: together , when He lives, 
and that does not suit. Others (Lunemann) take 
ft pq by itself, = all together , one wtUi an¬ 

other (Rom. iii. 12);* and separate from it trhr 
awry ; but Hofmann is right in connecting Up a <rvv 
avr?, as in ch. iv. 17 ; together with Him , united 
with Him. It may still be asked, whether the state¬ 
ment means: We are now already living in fellow¬ 
ship with Him, and they likewise who are asleep are 
joined to Him; or: In that day, when His life shall 
appear, we shall appear os living with Him, whether 
His coming finds us watching in life, or sleeping in 
death. But the latter view, it is obvious, brings the 
thought to a more completely satisfactory termina¬ 
tion. Again, as compared with 4<r6pt$a (ch. iv. 17), 
the expression faeotper shows a fine, truly Pauline, 
advance: To be with Him will be the true life out 
of death. 

6. (V. 11.) Wherefore encourage [oomfortl 
one another ; as in ch. iv. 18; only here, it would 
seem, the moral incitement to watchfulness is more 
prominent.f Lunemann finds the idea of consola¬ 
tion, after vv. 9 and 10, preponderant here also. In 
the Greek there is no such sundering of the two 
ideas.— And (as the consequence of the -sapaKoXeir) 
edify one the other, promote one another’s estab¬ 
lishment on the foundation laid. Grotius : Monets 
verbis , cedificate exemplo ; but Jude 20 comprehends 
instruction and example. One another ; be docs 
not in the first instauce urge official obligation, os if 
everything was to be turned over on that; rather, 
that follows first at v. 12. Eli rhr era, along with 
&AA 4 \ Xovs , is good Greek. To read els rhr era f is 
unnecessary, and indeed improper (see, against it, 
Lunemann). — Even as also ye do, comp. ch. iv. 
10. Noble young church, where such things can be 
said! Calvin: With this addition he avoids the 
appearance of reproving them for negligence; and 
yet he has exhorted them, because human nature at 
all times needs the spur. Go on so I A pithy ener¬ 
gy, a morning freshness, a joyous hopefulness, are 
observable throughout the entire section. 


* [So Jowett, Alfobd, Eixicott, with others named in 
Revision; which sec.—J. L.] 

t [German : sprechet einander su; whereas at ch. iv. 18 
the phrase is, trdstel einander. See Revision. —J• L.] 

J [ Revision : “ No edition has tit rbv Ira, the construc¬ 
tion adopted by Faber (ad *mum usque, to a man), 'Wearer 
(into one bods), RCcxert (who understands by Tor Ire, 
Christ).”—J.LJ 
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FIRST EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE THESSALONIANS. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. (Vv. 1-3.) In exact accordance with Christ’s 
teaching, the Apostle declines all close definition or 
calculation of the times, and points instead to the 
signs, which the disciples of Christ are required to 
consider. For those secure in their ungodliness 
there are no signs; on them the thief comes sud¬ 
denly, the pangs seize them all at once. But they 
themselves are for a sign to believers who watch and 
observe. It is the triumph of the cause of God, that 
even the despisers must render it the service of their 
testimony. Stupidity in Divine things, security and 
self-confidence, increase more and more; as it was, 
says Christ, in the days of Noah and Lot (Luke xvii. 
26 sqq.). They ate, they drank, they married and 
were given in marriage; thus Jesus does not once 
upbraid them with the scandalous crimes which they 
committed, but with that very thing in their way of 
life which was commendable, but which becomes 
hideous, when nothing higher can be told of an age; 
when its whole life is a worldly life, in which God is 
no longer taken into the account. A great increase 
of outward power and culture, reliance on science, 
industry, the conquest of the external world, lead to 
an arrogance that no longer admits its dependence 
on God. Lea question* de disett© ne tout que dea 
question* de transport , they sometimes say. And 
because the threatened judgment so long delays, peo¬ 
ple regard it as a fable ; mundum atatuent ceternum 
(Bengkl). But this is just a fulfilment of the 
prophecy, which gives previous indication of this 
very disposition.—V ietor : We will therefore care¬ 
fully avoid saying: The Lord will come within such 
and such a time; He will come during our life on 
earth. But we will just as carefully avoid saying: 
He will not come during our life on earth.—How 
great is the injury done to the Christian hope by the 
first of these errors, in consequence of the rebuffs to 
which it is inevitably exposed, was made plain to 
many in the year 1836. It is, moreover, quite con¬ 
ceivable, that the course of historical revelation has 
somewhat changed the form of faith’s expectation, 
and accustomed many to think more of the day of 
the individual’s death than of the day of general 
judgment. The former, as well as the latter, comes 
on unavoidable, indeed, but unannounced. In this 
there is certainly a narrowing of the horizon, when 
regard to the universal consummation is too much 
lost. It were improper at each text to distinguish: 
Here the destruction of Jerusalem is meant; here 
the day of the individual’s death; Ac. The pro¬ 
phetic view rather comprehends all judgment under 
the figure pf one day, and yet itself shows us that 
the fulfilment is distributed over a series of acts. 
Thus at one time (Rom. ii. 16), the prospect of the 
day of judgment is (without discrimination) held out 
also to the heathen, who yet, according to the com¬ 
plete scheme in the Apocalypse, do not appear be¬ 
fore the judgment-seat till the last resurrection; at 
another time, on the contrary (John vi. 89, 40, 44, 
04), the iox&rn fiptpa (without the distinction of a 
first resurrection) is described as the day of resurrec¬ 
tion for believers also. We say therefore, that with 
the Advent the last day appears; but how long and 
how far it shall reach, on that point there is nothing 
prejudged; and instead of unprofitable, if not per¬ 
nicious, calculations, it is the observation of the 
signs that is helpful in the practical life. 

2. (Vv. 4, 0.) The Scriptural ideas of light and 
darkness are quite different from those of the world. 


According to the latter, the thoughts become dear 
through enlightenment of the understanding, the Jfe 
serene through art and culture; and very many re¬ 
vile the witnesses of the gospel as dullards wh' hin¬ 
der the light, and the faith as a dark view of life. 
Now a truly evangelical sense will not shut itself in 
against any kind of knowledge. But (Heubnkr). 
The illumination, of which unbelief makes its boast, 
is darkness. The light of knowledge in Divine 
things is inseparably connected in reciprocal influ¬ 
ence with the earnestness of sanctification ; just as, 
vice versa, the corruption of the will and Hie blind¬ 
ing of the perception act redprocally on each other.— 
Rieger : To be in darkness is to stick fast in igno¬ 
rance, security, earthly-mindedness, indifference to 
the Lord Jesus, enmity against the light, repugnance 
to having one’s hidden things come to the light, and 
in this condition to be willing to remain (John iii. 19 
sqq.). But God is light, and begets us by the word 
of truth to be children of light, exciting in the hid¬ 
den man a delight in the truth, which allows the evil 
there to be reproved by the light, and that which ia 
wrought ip God to be made manifest, thus withdraw¬ 
ing itself from the evil, and establishing itself on the 
good ; and in this way is acquired a pure heart, and 
a single eye, to which the light is pleasant as its ele¬ 
ment, and so to a believer, as a child of light, even 
the day, which makes all dear, becomes supportable 
and desirable (1 John i. 0; James i. 17 ; John i. 4 ; 
▼iii. 12; Rom. xiii. 11 sqq.; 1 Cor. iii. 13 ; iv. 5 ; 
in the Old Testament, Is. ix. 1 sqq.; lx. 1 sqq.).— 
For Christians the day has already dawned inwardly, 
though it does not yet prevail without. As children 
of light, they are now already doing that which shall 
be their everlasting employment, in the day which will 
make all things manifest. But there is implied an earn¬ 
est work of renewing, if a man is to rejoice, and not 
be alarmed, at such a manifestation (Matt. x. 26).—It 
is also too little thought of, how great is the dignity of 
our calling, that is expressed in the fact, that the high-' 
est splendor of earthly glory, even of that of the earthly 
intelligence, is described as dark night, when contrast¬ 
ed with the brightness that shall be revealed in us ; 
ov' e silenzio e tenebre la gloria chepassd (M&nzoni). 

8. (Vv. 0-8.) The exhortation: Ye are so and 
so by a Divine right, and know that ye are so; let 
us, then, also act accordingly l is peculiarly power¬ 
ful. Just so Rom. vi. 11, 12; Col iii. 3, 5. First: 
Reckon yourselves to be what the operation of God 
has made of you; the righteousness of faith, which 
He imputes to you, do ye also impute to yourselves; 
then: Walk also accordingly. By this resting on 
the work of God’s grace the Sisypbus-toil of self, 
righteousness is abolished, and man is cheered, wliile 
at the same time his zeal also is stimulated. Here 
the exhortation is directed towards watchfulness and 
sobriety. From the tendency of the new nature, 
which has come into being through the Divine opera¬ 
tion, proceeds watchfulness; and the task proposed 
is, that we cherish it by vigilance over ourselves, and 
so strive after a symmetrical and stable character. 
Intoxication, on the other hand, is an aggravation of 
the bias of the old nature, for which we ourselves 
are responsible. It arises from giving one’s self up 
to worldly glory, to the honors and possessions, the 
enjoyments and cares, the doctrines and tendencies 
of those who ask not after God. In 1 Cor. xv. 34 
the denial of the resurrection is described as a de¬ 
bauch.* It is a judgment, when God pours out to 

* [Greek: Itcrfyun—" Jumke” as from a fit of drank- 
ennees.—J. L.] 
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» people the cup of trembling.* We Bhould seek 
lor holy, Divine reality, not ideal mist and foam of 
words. Whoever gives himself up to sleep and stu¬ 
pefaction, seeks for the night; that is, he screens 
and hides himself in the ruling power of the un¬ 
godly nature, attaching himself to companions of his 
own dark character. Where circumstances are suit¬ 
able, and it is the hour of darkness, he gives his dis¬ 
position the reins. An apostolic description of 
sobriety, on the other hand, we read in 1 Cor. vii. 
29sqq. 

4. (V. 8.) Under the figure of armor, we have 
here a recommendation of faith, love, and hope, 
these three, as in 1 Cor. xiii.; faith and love, as 
having a peculiar intimacy of mutual connection, as 
in ch. i. 3 ; iii. 6. Theophylact refers the love to 
Christ and our fellow-men; Theodore? only to our 
neighbors, and in such a relation this might be more 
in accordance with Paul’s usage (Gal. v. 6, 14; over 
against 1 John iv. 10, 19 sqq.). Faith lays hold of 
the foigivencss of sins, and the strength of Him who 
is stronger than the world (1 John iv. 4); love over¬ 
comes the evil with good (Rom. xii. 21), and pre¬ 
cludes the rise of selfishness, bitterness, wrath, and 
hatred. The one cannot be without the other. 
Genuine faith is not a harsh dogmatism; it dwells 
only in a heart touched by the love of God, so that 
of necessity love grows out of it. A faith that does 
not justify itself in the way of love is not the genu¬ 
ine; it is a reliance on notions, instead of a personal 
trust in the God of grace; and through the inflation 
of knowledge it lays itself open to the enemy. A 
love, moreover, that loves not the life that is born 
of God (1 John v. 1, 2), but spares the ungodly na¬ 
ture, is not genuine love. Only where faith and love 
•re really and intimately one, is the Christian heart 
(the centre of all inward and outward life) secured 
within the shelter of this breastplate against all con¬ 
demnation, against all thrusts of the accuser, against 
all devilish assaults. And that the blows shall not 
reach the bead, that the Christian is able without 
fainting to carry it aloft in Buffering and affliction, 
that he should have the power, in steadfast endur¬ 
ance and with clear thought, of looking the enemy 
boldly in the eye—this comes to pass only when he 
is helmeted with the hope of an eternal consumma¬ 
tion of salvation and deliverance. Deliverance from 
perdition—such is the Christian’s salvation. With* 
oat the hope of it, faith and love also would be 
maimed. For a God that gave man no eternal hope 
were at the same time a God, that did not make Him 
the object of His eternal love, and would be no such 
God as man could personally trust in. 

5. (Vv. 9-11.) Here again the work of God and 
man’s doing are intimately conjoined, the former 
with the latter (see Note 3). • By God’s appointment 
Christ died for us, that we might live with Him. 
Through Jesus Christ we may and ought to make 
salvation our own. He has accomplished it, and on 
this foundation alone can there be any mention of 
our obtaining it. We do not, however, realize its 
benefits as a matter of course, ex operc operato Jesu 
CkritU , but only when we allow what he has done 
for us to work in ns. To this end is mutual ex¬ 
hortation directed. 

6. (V. 11.) The Scriptural idea of edification is 
•mnething different from the sickly, effeminate ex¬ 
citement of the feelings, that is spoken of here and 
there as edifying. The thing to be done is to build 

* / lkwwulbtchcr— Luther** word at Zeohariah xii. 2.— 
J.K1 


the temple of God, to establish it on the right fouu* 
dation, to fashiou and fit stone upon stone (1 Cor. 
ill. 16; viii. 10;* Eph. ii. 20 sqq.; 1 Pet. ii. 4 
sqq.; Jude 20). Comp. Zahn, El was fiber den 
biblischen Begriff der Erbauung , Bremen, 1864. 
The question concerns the dwelling of God in hu¬ 
manity, and the mutual adjustment, therefore, of 
living stones for a habitation of the Spirit. This is, 
on the one side, a work of God, which becomes ever 
more inward; on the other side, it is man’s labor, 
with an ever-growing fulness of earnestness, and 
with spiritual means throughout; both directed to 
the end that it may some day be said: Behold, the 
tabernacle of God is with men 1 (Rev. xxi. 3). By 
word and by walk should we further one another 
herein. But it is certain that many on occasion, 
when without being obtrusive we might exhort, com¬ 
fort, edify our neighbors, is lost by us through shy¬ 
ness and sluggishness, for want of faith and love. 


nOMELETICAIi AND PRACTICAL. 


V. 1. Zwingli: The Lord hides from us His 
day, that we may continually watch, and never relax 
through case and the immoderate desire of pleasure; 
Calvin : tljat we may stand ever on the watch; 
[Burkitt : upon our watch every hour.... No hour 
when we can promise ourselves that Ue will not 
come.—J. L.J—Roos: Men frequently indulge a 
prying spirit in regard to truth submitted to them, 
and would know more than is needful for them.— 
Heubner: An unreasonable curiosity about that, 
which God has concealed, always betrays a heart not 
yet occupied with the man’s concern.— Von Gkr- 
lach : Nowhere do the Apostles declare that the 
time is long.— Diedrich : There is here no use in 
fancies of all sorts, but much harm is easily done. 

V. 2. Ye know perfectly, What ? That the time 
cannot be known.—Q cesnel: All knowledge re¬ 
specting the day of judgment consists in believing, 
that we cannot know it. With this we must learn 
to be satisfied; it is really sufficient—S tockmkyer : 
That the Lord cometh, let us hold all the more firmly 
in those very times, when there is the least appear¬ 
ance of such a thing ever happening.—To the care¬ 
less it might he agreeable to know the hour when 
the thief comes, that they might sleep quietly till 
then, and have themselves wakened at the time. 
For such as love the Lord there is no need of know¬ 
ing it; for He comes, indeed, unawares to them also, 
but not as a thief, but as a Friend and Saviour.—[If 
the approach of this day of the Lord is fitly com¬ 
pared to that of a thief in the night, stealing upon 
us we know not when, “ at even, or at midnight, or 
at the cock-crowing, or in the morning ” (Mark xiii. 
85), this seems to preclude the idea of a thousand 
years of millennial glory before its arrival.—J. L.] 

V. 3. Calvin : We regard as fabulous what docs 
not at once meet our eyes.—Their thought is: It 
will not fare so ill with me; I shall be sure to look 
out for myself; am sharp enough.— Heubner : The 
treacherous peace of the unbeliever is founded on an 
absolute denial of the Divine judgment, or on the 
hope of its great remoteness. In this peace is in¬ 
volved the shocking consideration, that God is 
looked upon as an Enemy to be dreaded, with whom 
one is never happy but when let alone by Him.— 
Chrysostom : Seest thou how the devil has succeed¬ 
ed in making us our own enemies?—Livingstone 

* [The word which our English Version here renders 
emboldened is oUo6ofiii0fja*TaA. —J. L.] 
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found negro tribes who cried: Give us sleep! when 
they meant peace; and the explanation of it is their 
dread of nocturnal assaults. But the Christian’s 
peace must be a wakeful one.— Berlenburger Bibel: 
There is no surer snare of Satan, than when ho is 
able to suggest mere thoughts of security. Of these 
la also that: God will not take matters so strictly; 
He is truly merciful.—Roos: The world would not 
be helped at all by an exact definition of the seasons 
and times; it would not believe them, and would 
sleep on in its darkness.— Stahelin : If, then, thou 
dost feel no disquiet, and dost perceive no danger, 
thy misery is so much the greater.—Disquiet the 
way to true quiet. [Barnes : One of the most re¬ 
markable facts about the history of man is, that he 
takes no warning from his Maker.—J. L.] 

Starke : Here in the world the ungodly escape 
a deserved punishment, since God looks on, 
and they who Bhould have punished the wrong often 
fail to do so; but in that great judgment-day there 
will be no longer any forbearance.— Heubner : Here 
man has still Hie power of withdrawing himself from 
God, to wit, from God calling, warning, arousing; 
but whoever thus withdraws himself from Him, will 
fall into His hands as a Judge and an Avenger.—To 
flee from God, or to flee to Christ; sueh is the dis¬ 
tinction between a wicked, worldly fear and the salu¬ 
tary fear of God.—Already the precursory judgments 
are frequently characterized by a sudden precipita¬ 
tion ; so the flood, Sodom, Belshazzar.— Rieger : 
How much better and more advisable is it, to yield 
one’s self to the salutary pangs of travail, in which a 
man is born again to a living hope ! 

[A spirit of indifference to this subject of the 
Lord’s coming, no proof of piety or Christian wis¬ 
dom. The topic was full of interest for the children 
of God in the apostolic age; and the grounds of 
that iuterest cannot have been impaired by the lapse 
of eighteen centuries.—J. L.] 

Y. 4. It is a strong consolation, when one can 
truly be reminded of the standing of a believer, 
wherein by the grace of God he is set.— Calvin : 
Nulla derusior ccuigo quam Dei ignorantia. —Stock- 
meter : The Lord’s return breaks in on the horror 
of the darkness of sin, whether of a more refined or 
grosser form, like the clear, all-revealing day, when 
everything appears in the true light just as it is.— 
Christians, who can claim the Saviour as their own, 
are able to say: For us, He may come when He 
will; we are looking for Him all the time.—It is in¬ 
deed a great thing to be in such a state of readiness, 
as is independent of all knowledge about the time 
and the hour. 

Yv. 5, 6. Stockmkter: Happy the church, to 
which it can be said: Ye are all of you children of 
light and children of day! Am I so likewise? 
How do we come to be so ? no otherwise than by a 
judgment, when we allow ourselves to be judged by 
the Tight of God.— Zwingli : We are ashamed to act 
badly before men, and are not ashamed to sin before 
God. Such is our wickedness and folly. Where 
faith exists in force, we shall be more ashamed be¬ 
fore the all-seeing God, who is the Eternal light, 
than if a man saw us.—He who seeks the darkness 
involuntarily betrays his inward feeling, that he is 
not yet hidden (Ps. cxxxix. 11, 12).—A special 
characteristic of die darkness is, that sins are no 
longer called by their own names.— Berlenburger 
Bibel: Wickedness must no longer be called wicked, 
but merely'an infirmity.— Starke: The man who 
has not Christ, the Sun of righteousness, walketh in 


darkness.—But whoever inwardly walks in tho light, 
for him the coming of the Lord serves to perfect his 
blessed condition with regard also to what is out¬ 
ward.— Stockmeter : Blessed thought, that the per¬ 
fect day is coming, when all darkness disappears, 
and we shall be altogether light.—[W. Jay : Three 
distinctions may be here made. Heathens are the 
children of night. ... The Jews were all children of 
the dawn .. . . Christians are the children of the 
day. — Leighton : Base night-ways, 6uch as cannot 
endure the light, do not become you.. .. O that 
comeliness which the saints should study, that deco¬ 
rum which they should keep in all their ways, ei/axo* 
ji6vus t one action like another, and all like Christ, 
living in the light... in the company of angels, of 
God, and Jesus Christ.—J. L.] 

V. 6. [Watchfulness ana. sobriety; frequently 
thus joined together, and commonly also introduced 
in immediate reference to the coming of the Lord; 
comp. Matt xxiv. 42 sqq.; Luke xxi. 34-86 ; Rom. 
xiii. 11-13; Phil. iv. 5; Tit. ii. 11-13; 1 Pet i. 
13.—Christian sobriety, not torpor or inactivity.— 
See John Howe’s sermon on this verse.—J. L.1 

Y. 7. Eph. v. 11: Havo no fellowship with the 
unfruitful works of darkness.—Luke xxi. 34 ; 1 Cor. 
v. 11; vi. 10; Rom. xiii. 13: Drunkenness too be¬ 
longs there; not merely the figurative, but also the 
literal.— Zwingli : Wiue in excess stirs up many a 
commotion and passion in the body; it is oil in the 
fire. Similar to it is the deliberate fostering of the 
passions generally.— Heubner: Drowsiness is con¬ 
tagious.—It drags down like a leaden weight; so 
likewise in what is spiritual. Criminal outbreaks arc 
not the worst; insensibility for the things of God, 
forgetfulness of God, proud self-sufliciency arc more 
wicked. 

V. 8. Roos: Art thou watching? Art thou 
sober? Is it day or night with thee? What is 
most required is, that we regard ourselves and all 
outward things with a spiritual eye, and avoid filling 
and loading body and soul with eating and drinking, 
impotent science, proud conceits, cares, &c. 

The Christian’s position that of a soldier. —Rie¬ 
ger : With a warrior much depends on the inward 
courage and the confident self-possession; but, be¬ 
sides that, much also on the equipment assumed, and 
the use made of it.— Calvin : Against our powerful 
foe weapons are needed.— The same : Setnivictus eat 
gut timide ae dubitanter pugnat. — Chrysostom : Not 
even for one brief moment are we permitted to 
sleep; for at that very moment the enemy might 
come.— Stockmeter : We are not at liberty to take 
our ease, to unclasp the breastplate, and lay aside 
the helmet; otherwise the enemy spies out the un¬ 
guarded moment.— Zwingli : Munimentum pectoris 
adeogue vitae fides est. —Roos: Art thou clothed with 
the armor of faith, if a trial or a doubt will discon¬ 
cert thee ? and with the armor of love, if an offence 
will exasperate thee ? 

Art thou impatient, when thou findest not thy 
satisfaction in the world ? or hast thou put on the 
helmet of the hope of salvation ? 

[Faith and love :—An unloving faith, or a love 
that springs not from faith, no protection.—J. L.] 

Y. 9. Roos: God has not made us Christians, 
servants of His, partners of His kingdom, that we 
should still after all experience His wrath.— Stock- 
meter : The day of the Lord is one of two things, 
a day of wrath or a day of salvation. [Burkitt : It 
is the greatest piece of folly imaginable, from the 
appointment of the end to infer the refusal or neg 
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loot of the means.—W. Jay : Me has not appointed 
ut to if rath. He might have done it. We deserved 
it, kc. But to obtain salvation. Four things with 
regard to this appointment: the earlines* of it—the 
freenes* of it—its efficiency —its appropriation .— 

i.y 

V. 10. Chrysostom: The mention of Christ’s 
death shows us whence come our weapons, faith, 
lore, hope.—[W. Jay : How well does the Apostle 
call the Redeemer u our life ” ! Three modes of 
expression: we are said to live by Him—to Him— 
with Him.— The same : Proof of Christ’s omnipres¬ 
ence and divinitythe happiness of Christians.... 
Voltaire more than once says, in his letters to Mad¬ 
ame du DeflUnd, “ I hate life, and yet 1 am afraid 
to die.” A Christian fears neither of these. He is 
willing to abide; and he is ready to go. Life is his. 
Death is his. Whether we wake or sleep, we shall 
live together with Him.—J. L.] 

V. 11. Heubner: It is a rare thing to hear 
aoght about people reminding one another of the 
last day. The warning voices are regarded as impor¬ 
tunate disturbers and enthusiasts.— Theophylact : 


Dost thou object: “I am no teacher”? * Teachers 
alone are not sufficient for the admonition of all.— 
Stahklin : Blessed therefore are the congregations, 
which in Christian order devoutly observe this rule. 
Blessed also the teacher, who is able on this point to 
commend his hearers.—That contempt for the teach¬ 
er’s office is not the right thing is shown presently, 
v. 12. 

Vv. 9-11. [The source, the method, and the na¬ 
ture of the gospel salvation.—J. L.] 

Vv. 1-11. This section is one of the pcricopea 
for the so rarely occurring 27th Sunday after Trin¬ 
ity.— Heubner: Christian deportment in view of 
the last day: w. 1-6, its nature; vv. 7, 8, grounds 
of obligation; vv. 9^—11, blessed results.— Kolb: 
Most men are pleased with themselves. He whose 
eyes are opened knows that by reason of the fall we 
are by nature children of darkness, and only through 
regeneration are to become children of the light. 
Our high destination is, to go forth from the dark¬ 
ness, and press forward into light. God already 
looks on that as in existence, which is only in process 
of growth. 


IV. 


Closing Exhortations: to honor the presidents, to live in peace, to keep them¬ 
selves free from all bitterness against persecutors, to unite vivacity with sobriety of 
spirit; ending with the prayer, that God may keep them. 

Ch. V. 12-24. 


12 And [Now, or: But] 1 we beseech yon, brethren, to know them which labor 
[those who toil, rov? kottuov ras] among you, and are over [preside over] 8 you in 

18 the Lord, and admonish you; and to esteem them very highly [very exceed- 

14 ingly] * in love for their work’s sake. And be [Be] at peace among yourselves. 4 
Now [or: But]* we exhort you, brethren, warn [admonish]* them that are 
unruly [the disorderly], 7 comfort [encourage] 8 the feeble-minded [faint-hearted], 8 

15 support the weak, be patient [be Iong-suffenng] 10 toward all men [all]. See that 
none render evil for evil unto any man [any one, rtvt] ; but ever follow [always 
pursue, itolvtot€ . . . Siwkctc] that which is good, both among yourselves, and to all 

16 men [both toward one another, and toward all]. 11 Rejoice evermore [always, 

17,18 vdtrrore]. Pray without ceasing. In everything give thanks: for this is 

19 [is] 1 * the will of God [God’s will] " in Christ Jesus concerning you. Quench 

20 , 21 not the Spirit. Despise not prophesyings. Prove [But prove] 14 all things; 

22 hold fast that which is good. Abstain from all appearance [every form] 16 of 

23 evil. And the very God of peace [But may the God of peace Himself] 16 sanc¬ 
tify you wholly; and I pray God your whole spirit, and soul, and body, be pre¬ 
served blameless unto [and entire may your spirit and soul and body be kept 

24 without blame at] 17 the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ. Faithful is He that 
calleth you; who also will do it . 


1 V. 12.—[34; transitional, or with a slightly adversative suggestion of the special urgency of this particular pro- 
eep*.-nj. L.J 

• v. H—(vpourraplrovc (Sin. A.: irpotoroin??Irovt), stand before ; Germ, vorstehen. —J. L.] 

1 V. IS.—It is of no consequence, ns regards the sense, whether we read with the Elzevir (also Sin.) virep«*jr*pw<roC, 
sr fit (with B. D. 1 F. G.). [I/ichmann, Tischendorf, Alford, Ellicott.] 

4 V. 13.—The oodd. A. B. D. 1 E. K. L., many minuscules, Copt, Goth., dec., give kv kavroU ; but 8in., I). 1 F. G., 
Vulg. cum eit, &c., kv ovrotf; Sin., primd ntanu, even cal tipijv. [the corrector cancels cat.—J. L]. See the expo- 
■tkm. 

• V. 14.—[34; opposed perhaps to the idea, that peace (r. 13) was to be sought at the expense of purity and mutual 
fathft i luew , or tint the duty of admonition was confined to church officers (vv. 12,13).—J. L. ] 

• V. 14.—[rovfrrctrv; the some word os in v. 12 ; 2 Them. iii. 15; dec. —J. L.) 

1 V. 14.—(rm ar&rrovf. Revirion : “ The only instance of areueroc in the N. T., as our Second Epistle oontains the 
•■ly instance also of the kindred vorb and adverb. E. V. margin; comp. 2 Thess. iii. 6, 7,11.”—J. L.] 
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* V. 14.— [wapafivOelaBt ; comp. eh. ii. 11, Critical Note 22.—J. L.] 

• V. 14.—| oAiyoi/fvxov?. Revision: 44 Another N. T. air Xtyonevov, though common in the Sept.**—J. L.] 

>• V. 14.—[ftaxpofofuirc. Comp. E. V. 2 Pet. iii. 9; 1 Cor. xiii. 4. The noun is almost always in our Version long* 

4. 15. — [«ol tit aAAijAovt sal tit iravraf.] Bcfbrt dt iAAqAovc B. K. L. 8m.* [most of tbe cursives, Tischendorf 'i 
later editions, Alford, Wordsworth) give sal; but it is wanting in Sin. 1 A. D. E. F. G., versions, [Schols, Schott, Loch- 
mann, Kllicott.—The avohoi of Sin. 1 was corrected in Sin.*—J. L.] 

12 V. 18.— [Revision: 44 Lachmann alone reads yap ianv.”—.1. L.] 

** V. 18.—i ffc'Aijpa. 0tov (Sin. 1 ; tow 0«ow) = one part of the Divine will; comp. ch. iv. S.—J. L.] 

14 V. 21.— S4 after ndvra is given by most of the uncials [and critical editors; ltiggenbach brockets it]; it is wanting 
only in A. Sin. 1 , Copt., 8y*., dee. 8eo tbe exposition. 

14 V. 22.—[rajrrfc tioovt. See the cxportlioc.—J. L.] 

>• V. 23.—[Awrbf Si 6 Otbt rifr tiprjnjt. Comp. ch. iii. 11, Critical Note 8, and the foot-note to Exeg. Note 9; also 
here Exog. Note 6.—J. L.] 

17 Y. 23.—[«al S\6*\itf>ov (found again at James i. 4; here bclongB to the predicate) vp*>v rb rvtv§ta ko! h 'foxy cal 
rb oitfia aptfimwt lr... rypipeiy. On this lost word it is remarked in my Revision of Jude 1: 44 r ihe verb « occurs 
76 times in the N. T.,.. . and in E. V. is 58 times rendered to keep ; only here and 1 Those, v. 23, to preserve. Wherever, 
as In this verse, it is used of believers, I prefer to translate it to keep, not so much on tho general ground of uniformity, 
as on account of the large use of that term in the some connection in our Lord's high-prioetly prayer (John xviL). The 
present safety of the Church is the Father's answer to tho Son."—J. L.) 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

1. (Yv. 12, 13.) Now [or, But. See Critical 
Note 1.—J. L.] we beseech you, Ac.—The clos¬ 
ing section contains exhortations, which are improp¬ 
erly described [De Wbtte, LCnkmann] as miscella¬ 
neous. It is no fortuitous selection, but we recog¬ 
nize an order and purpose. It is natural that in the 
Apostle’s closing exhortations there should always be 
much that is generally available; but in every case 
the selection proves to be singularly appropriate to 
t'.ie particular exigency, short and striking, every 
sentence weighty (comp. Rom. xii. and other places). 
In our passage Paul passes (8/, see Lunkmann) from 
what all ought to do (v. 11) to that which peculiarly 
concerns the presidents, on whom especially devolves 
the office of exhortation and edification; Chrysos¬ 
tom : that they might not suppose, that he would 
raise all to the diguity of teachers; Hofmann : but 
in your activity forget not what you owe to the 
office; ipwTcbfitVy as ch. iv. 1; he begs, where the 
question is about the presidents, whereas he exhorts, 
v. 14, when urging upon them their own active du¬ 
ties; he has nothing of the hierarchical temper. 
Perhaps their neglect of the presidents was connect¬ 
ed with the excitement of enthusiasm (ch. iv. 11); 
he was not willing to have this spread; sobriety (ch. 
▼. 6 sqq.) was to be shown in this direction also. 
The presidents are not designated by their official 
titles {irp*crflvT*poi or Mokowoi), but by a brief indi¬ 
cation of their functions; who labor, take pains ; 
Komar denotes severe labor, whereby one is wearied; 
for that very reason they deserve recognition. Here 
it is not added 09 in 1 Tim. v. 17, in word and doc¬ 
trine ; and without this addition the expression has a 
wider reach, embracing the performance of all ser¬ 
vice. *E v vfuv can mean on you (Hofmann, Winer, 
§ 48. a. 3) or among you, in your circle; not, in 
your hearts (Pelt), tor that is not man’s business. 
The Komfy is defined by what follows; for vpoUrreur- 
doi and yov&rreiy cannot refer to other persons, 
officers, classes, since participle is joined to participle 
by a simple koI ; under the one article are included 
statements respecting the same persons; they who 
labor and preside and admonish are one and the 
same; the same work is conceived of on different 
sides: in regard to the exertion of the individuals 
themselves it is a xortfy; in its relation to the 
church, a wpoltrrao^at; in application to the erring, 
a vov&tTuv. They preside over you in the Lora, 
since they themselves live in Him; therefore also 
their work is in Him, in His strength, and a presid¬ 
ing, guiding, overseeing in His behalf; they are no 
civil magistracy. ^Webster and Wilkinson: 44 ly 
K., added as tbe highest sanction, and at the same 


time limitation of their authority.”—J. L.] Unsuit¬ 
able and not correspondent to the word is the expla¬ 
nation of Chrysostom, Theodoret, and others: who 
intercede for you with God in prayer; that were 
rather lyrvyxivtiy inrip rtvos. Finally, vov&trtty is 
properly to correct one's ideas , and so to admonish , 
remind, warn ; to this submit yourselves. Nor is 
that even in later times the business of another 
office (against Olsiiausen), but merely a special side 
of the presidency: the exercise of discipline for the 
prevention of errors. [Webster and Wilkinson: 
41 By the use of participles instead of nouns of 
office, ministers as exercising rather than as having' 
certain functions, are represented as the objects of 
regard.”—J. L.] These men—such is his request— 
ye ought tiSiyai, pregnant: respicere, to recognize 
and acknowledge them as being what they are ; like 
ImyiywcKetv, 1 Cor. xvi. 18, and Prov. xxvii. 23, 
Septuagint for 5*1 J; indeed, is translated also 
by tlMyat, when the meaning is to interest one's self 
in a matter (Gen. xxxix. 6);—no doubt, a different 
case from one in which there is a personal object. 
But it is unquestionably harsher, ^hen Ewald, de¬ 
clining the pregnant signification of «$., supposes 
that what is to be known about them is first resumed 
in jjytio&ai, Ac. Hofmann understands it thus: 
You should know how it is with them , what you have 
in them; Stockmeyer: what position they hold. 
But Pelt alone introduces the idea of allowing grati¬ 
tude to them by a stipend.* —And to esteem 
them very exceedingly) Ac.; still dependent on 
ipwr&ptw. According to the two interpretations 
that are here possible, r,ytia&ai, Ac. is somewhat 
harsh and without any quite analogous example; 
either (Theodoret, Grotius [and many others] ): 
to esteem them exceeding highly , and that (modal 
definition of this esteem) tn love, therefore not in 
fear, or such like sentiments; but elsewhere i,y*7<r$cu 
(with an accusative) means to take one to be some - 
thing, not, by itself, to esteem highly; this would 
require the addition of v*pl woXAoO, w. wAeurr ov, and 
for that bwepeKweptaoov can hardly answer. Besides, 


* [Elucott : 44 To know, regard, recognise fully. No 
instance of a similar or even analogous usage has, ms yet, 
bren adduced from classical Greek.”— Revision : 44 Be not 
strangers to then—their calling and work—their necessities 
and trials . What follows in ▼. 13 would be tbe result of 
the knowledge. There is no need, therefore, of straining 
the common meen'ng of the verb into acknowledge, recog¬ 
nise, care for. take on interest in. regard with favor, rever¬ 
ence, Ac., as is commonly done in the commentaries, ver¬ 
sions, and lexicons. Tee other ordinary references, in 
behalf of this alleged Hebraism in the use of ciMmu, will 
bo found on examination to be, very often at least, delu¬ 
sive. ... Indeed, the Hebrew itself is frequently mis¬ 
interpreted in the same direct ion.”—J. L.] 
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H is then quite too tautological with tidiycu. Rather, 
therefore, with Chrysostom : rjyei<r&cu ainobs iy 
hydwy ry by&y hftiXety tlycu, 7jy. cun. &{lous *ov 
kyarcurbcu (Theophylact : thou lovest him who se¬ 
cures for thee an entrance into the kingdom of 
heaven), or Pelt : in carissimorvm eos loco hdbete ; 
and just so Lunkmann, Hofmann : hold them in love , 
like tx (Uf voA iy hpyy (Thucyd. ii 18). Thus, along 
with respect (v. 12) he recommends (v. 18) the high¬ 
est love,* although, nay, rather because, they admon¬ 
ish you.—For their work’s sake; the indolent, 
therefore, have no claim, but they who faithfully 
perform the serious work for souls. [Ellicott : 

on account both of the importance of the work 
(Heb. xiii. 17), and the earnest and laborious man¬ 
ner in which it was performed; comp. PhiL i. 22; 
fi. 80.”—J. L.]—Be at peace among your* 
selves, iy lamots equivalent to iy John 

viL 85; for the matter, Mark ix. 50 is to be com¬ 
pared. The variation iy ainois (which arose proba¬ 
bly from the brevity of the sentence, that seemed 
unable to stand independently) is followed by Chry¬ 
sostom, Theodorkt {contradict not what they say), 
Theophylact, Luther (be at peace with them), 
Zwingll, Calvin and others. Zwinqli: Be well 
content with them ; but he proposes also the expla¬ 
nation : In them (through them) ye have peace . But 
the connection leads us to expect an imperative; 
had the word been meant to be indicative, it would 
have been said: iy avrois yap tip. But the refer¬ 
ence to the teachers is not good; 1. iy would not 
suit well; yerd (as in Rom. xii. 18) would in that 
case be the right word; 2. an exhortation to peace 
with the presidents would almost necessarily imply a 
previous quarrel with them, which is at least im¬ 
probable ; 8. lastly, towards presidents the question 
would not be merely to keep the peace, but to be 
obedient to them in the Lord. Better, therefore, 
according to the reading, iy iavrois ; among your- 
set* ra. This exhortation is connected indirectly (Dx 
Wktte) with the preceding. Peace in the church 
(Bke brotherly love, ch. iv. 9 sqq.) was most threat¬ 
ened, when any showed themselves meddlesome, 
neglected znvxd(ttr 9 npdurmm rh tbia, &c., and for 
that reason did not, it is probable, sufficiently esteem 
the presidents. On the other hand, deference to the 
presidents and compliance with their exhortations 
promoted the peace of all Since the foes of peace 
are within in every heart, such an exhortation was 
salutary, even though there were no serious disagree¬ 
ments on foot. Undoubtedly that by which peace 
was most threatened was the hrcucrtty, to which he 
forthwith proceeds. 

2. (V. 14.) Now [or, But—see Critical Note 
5.—J. L.] we exhort you, &c.—Esteem for their 
presidents and peace among themselves should and 
will lead to proficiency in their tasks: 1. in refer¬ 
ence to the faults which still cleave to the brethren 
(v. 14); 2. in relation to their enemies (v. 15); in 
both relations be directs them, 8. to the right dispo¬ 
sition toward God (w. 16-18) and therefore also 
toward the gifts of His Spirit (v. 19 sqq.).—At v. 
14, as at v. 11, he exhorts all the brethren ; for it is 
a mistake to regard the exhortation, with Chrysos¬ 
tom, Theophylact [Conybbare], and others, as ad¬ 
dressed to the presidents. Truly spiritually minded 
Christians will, indeed, yield themselves to the guid¬ 
ance of the presidents (vv. 12, 13), but will them- 

* [And so LdnEMAXir, Ellicott but the accuracy of 
Che remark depends on the real import of slMwu.—J. L.] 


selves also (v. 14) assist them in the same spirit. 
The Apostle is far from entertaining extravagant 
ideas of office. He immediately reverts to what all 
hate to do; the difference from v. 11 consists in 
this, that Paul now treats particularly of the manner 
of dealing with the erring, or the in some way 
weaker members.— Admonish the disorderly; 
not altogether, in general, those who live in the vio¬ 
lation .of the commandments of God (Chrysostom: 
all sluners are dratcroi; Theophylact: be who in 
any way infringes order, the drunken, the slander¬ 
ers, the covetous), but here probably in the narrower 
sense that appears in ch. iv. 11, 12; also 2 Thess. 
iii. 6 , 11 , hrdicTw$ wtpcwaruy, v. 7 , hrcucreiy; &tcuc- 
toj, inordinate (Livy), is the soldier who keeps 
not his rank and file; then, by transference, who¬ 
ever forsakes his rdfis, place, rank, station; who¬ 
ever quits the straight track, driving round irregu¬ 
larly and aimlessly. There were such in this flour¬ 
ishing church.— Bncourage (ch. ii. 11) the faint¬ 
hearted; bhryo^., Septuagint for various Hebrew 
words, Is. liv. 6; lvil 15; ; a/cpotfwx*^ also occurs. 
We think first (so already Theodorkt) of those who 
grieved for the dead (ch. iv. 13 sqq.); Hofmann will 
not allow this, because theirs was a case, not of 
faint-heartedness, but of error; still the error result¬ 
ed in faintheartedness, and they therefore needed to 
be cheered with comforting truth (ch. iv. 18). No 
doubt, however, there might be yet other despond¬ 
ing persons, to whom, when under persecution, 
Christianity seemed too grievous a thing (us in like 
manner Tiieodoret ; Theophylact : who could not 
endure trial); or tempted persons, whose thought 
was: For me there can be no forgiveness.— Sup¬ 
port the weak ; hrTtx*<r&ai, to hold fast to some¬ 
thing, adhaerere ; Tit i. 9, to cleave to the word; 
Matt vi. 24, to one’s master; and so here: to the 
weak, as a precious treasure; but also in Prov. iv. 6 
Septuagint for "ICO: Wisdom will keep thee, will 
adhere to thee as a protector. Hofmann: Take 
pains with them, instead of despising them; a con¬ 
trast like that in Matt. vi. The temptation would be 
to become weary of the feeble, as people that are 
continually making new trouble for us, without ever 
reaching a definite result But this would be a dan¬ 
gerous self-pleasing (Rom. xv. 1 sqq.). The word 
lur&tyiis might mean the sick (1 Cor. xi. 30), but 
also those without spiritual strength, the weak in 
faith and conscience, who do not get forward (1 Cor. 
viiL 10; ix. 22; Rom. xiv. 1); and to this we are 
led here by the context; the disorderly and the 
faint-hearted are single instances, but to be weak 
shows itself in still another form. It is very con¬ 
ceivable that in so young a church there were yet 
people who, like young children, easily stumbled, 
and in wbbm the old things continued still to work. 
They might become weakest, when they thought 
themselves strong (1 Cor. viii. and x.). The oppo¬ 
site quality is denoted by lutiplfa&t, Kparaiovar&t 
(1 Cor. xvi. 13), or again by the byicdvtiy of the 
Pastoral Epistles.—The most general precept comes 
last: Be long-suffering toward all ; as love acts 
(1 Cor. xiil 4; comp. iBSt P** 07 - 11 5 

Sept.). Patience allows time for the growth of tlie 
godly man. A necessary exhortation for such as are 
yet young Christians, who are apt to be young also 
in their zeal Toward all — Theodorkt, Olshauskn, 
Lunemann [Alford, Ellicott] would understand 
this, as in v. 15, of all men; Hofmann [Jowett] 
would take the clause in immediate connection with 
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t. 15. But Sparc, Ac. indicates a new start, whereby 
he passes to the true Christian treatment of all men; 
whereas in v. 14 it is still the behavior of Christians 
to one another that is spoken of; and so Thkophy- 
lact even refers the expression (only somewhat 
too strictly) to the three classes before mentioned. 
Therefore: Be long-suffering toward all, the disor¬ 
derly, the faint-hearted, the weak, and whoever else 
in the church requires your patience (Dk Wette). 
Who does not? [Webster and Wilkinson: cer¬ 
tain classes required particular treatment, all re¬ 
quired patience.—J. L.J 

3. (V. 15.) See. be careful, be on your guard 
(Matt. viii. 4) ; /3A.orer« also occurs in this sense; 
see to it, heedfully, for it is not an easy matter (Cal¬ 
vin) ; that none render evil for evil unto any 
one (1 Pet. iii. 9; Rom. xii. 17; Matt v.). Not 
merely, therefore, that ye do not violate paKpoSbvyla, 
in an excessive, spiritual zeal, but also that no one, 
as quite commonly happens, give way to the re¬ 
vengeful disposition of the old man; toward any 
brother or non-Christian, possibly a persecutor. 
Chrysostom, Theophylact: If we are not to return 
evil, then so much the less should we begin by giv¬ 
ing evil for good.—Alas, that there is ever fresh 
need of such exhortations ! But Paul does not say: 
ft-f] ris vfjuu>v, and from this De W kite infers that it 
is taken for granted, that a spirit of revenge is so 
unworthy of true Christians, that to them it is mere¬ 
ly said: Guard against its breaking out elsewhere 
even in others. This LOnemann rejects, 1. because 
Paul could not have supposed, that with those who 
had been heathens vindictiveness was something so 
entirely laid aside, since it was rather a new, spe¬ 
cifically Christian commandment, to avoid it; 2. be¬ 
cause, therefore, all needed fbr themselves the ex¬ 
hortation to vigilance and self-conquest, whereas 3. 
it is but seldom that one is able to restrain others. 
Nevertheless it may still be asked: Why does Paul 
not employ the second person plural? De Wette 
is somewhat too one-sided; ns admits of both 
applications, to every one for himself, and to the 
warning of others; Hopmann compares Heb. iii. 12; 
iv. 1; xii. 15; and even among Christians no one is 
perfectly secure against fits of revengefulness. Ac¬ 
cordingly : Let every one look to both himself and 
others; the discreet is to restrain the passionate. 
Most judiciously Benoel: He who is incensed by 
wrongs is prejudiced; therefore should others see to 
it, and seek to moderate him.*— But always pur¬ 
sue that which is good —not merely what is salu¬ 
tary, useful (0l8Hau8en), what is good for one (Hof¬ 
mann), alien** commodis (Grotius), nor yet benefi- 
ceqce (Pelt), but what is right before God (the 
opposite: *c uc6v), morally good (Rom. xii. 9, 21). 
Of course, this is also beneficial to one’s neighbor; 
the special application of what is morally good to 
our neighbor consisting in those offices of love, 
which are to be rendered to him (Starke). The 
good is just everything that furthers the triumph of 
truth and love. Aim at doing this even to him who 
injures you. Paul does not always move in such 
generalities and abstractions (to do good for the sake 
of good, and such like); but to rich, concrete, par¬ 
ticular exhortations he subjoins these comprehensive 
and simplest fundamental principles (comp. 2 Cor. 
xiii. 7, and often). To attain to this (amidst mani¬ 
festations of enmity) requires a Zi&kciv. We must 

* [Binokl’b own Latin : Quitrme custodial et se et alto* 
rum* Lmsus , qui in fervors eU, ntmium videt; ergo proximi 
eidere debcnL—J. L.J 


pursue that which is good, it does not naturally b& 
long to us; the evil, on the contrary, comes of itself 
(comp. 1 Cor. xiv. 1, follow after charily; Heb. xii. 
14, peace and holiness). — Toward one another, 
that means the brotberiy love of Christians (ch. iv. 
9, 10); and toward all, even non-Christians (ch. 

iii. 12); here the opposition is expressed. What is 
good ; that is still more than what is becoming (ch. 

iv. 12). 

4. (Vv. 16-18.) Rejoice always [2 Cor. vi. 

10; Phil. iii. 1; iv. 4_J. L.].—Whether you attain 

the end with your neighbor or not, do you pursue 
after it, so much as lieth in you (Rom. xii. 18), and, 
for your own part, rejoice evermore; Theocoret: 
even in poverty, sickness, contumely, torture, pris¬ 
on ; as those for whom all things work together for 
good (Rom. viiL 28). Here he speaks of the right 
disposition, no longer toward men, but before God. 
All that goes before is to be attained only when this 
peace rules within. Should there be a failure of joy 
because of the difficulty of overcoming evil with 
good, then raise yourselves above all that depresses 
vou by prayer.— Pray without ceasing (ch. t 3; 
li. 13 ; Rom. i. 9). Already Chrysostom and Theo- 
phylact recognize the connection : tV SSbv I3«{c. 
Without ceasing ; this does not mean, with a contin 
ual, indolent folding of the hands; as Paul prayed 
night and day (ch. iii. 10), so likewise he labored 
night and day (ch. ii. 9) ; and yet he had also inter¬ 
vals of sleep ! The next thing is therefore obvious: 
Never omit the practice of prayer; be as regularly 
diligent therein as in labor. This then infers a con¬ 
stant spirit of prayer, breathing through the whole 
life. But in order to the stirring up (2 Tim. i. 6) 
of this, and so to the quickening of joy, he exhorts 
further: in everything give thanks ; Bengel: 
even in what seems adverse. Give thanks for the 
great grace already received (comp. Col. iv. 2; Phil, 
iv. 6). In the last place we find in like manner iw 
■Karri. This is not the same thing as vdvrorc (which 
stands with it at 2 Cor. ix. 8), for Kaipy should not 
have been wanting; but it means, in every pointy 
every matter or situation, equivalent to nark w drra 9 
ncp\ marrSty ire bp vdyrcov (Epb. v. 20).— For this 
Is * God’s will, Ac. (ch. iv. 3); not the will, Bince 
that of course includes more than this one point. 
The subject is rovro, this , the giving thanks in 
everything; Grotius [Schott] : prayer and thanks¬ 
giving ; but in that case we snould have to go still 
a step further, and, with Yon Gerlach [Corn. ▲ 
Lapide, Jowett, Alford, M5ller] bring in also the 
rejoicing; not quite everything from v. 14, for that 
is not so homogeneous that it could well be em¬ 
braced in rovro as one topic. In consideration also 
of the fact that iv navrl cvxapurrcirc is added by 
asyndeton, it may well seem more advisable to refer 
the tovto, with Bengel, only to the giving of 
thanks, which indeed is the means of quickening 
prayer and joy. Hofmann : The interruption of the 
exhortations takes place, where one of them is spe¬ 
cially confirmed. On the predicate Bengel re¬ 
marks : Voluntas semper bona , semper spectans salts- 
tern vestram in Christo . But not as Calvin gives 
the turn: Of such a nature is God’s gracious will in 
Christ, that we have therein abundant cause for 
thanksgiving; but: God’s will is this, that we give 
thanks, and this will of God is established in Christ, 
mediated through Him; Christ strengthens us to 
give thanks, because in Him all things are ours (1 


# Only Lachmank reads yip law.-J. L.] 
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Cur. iii. 21 sqq.), all things work together for good 
(Rom. viii. 28), all things help forward the subdual 
of the flesh and the relief of the spirit finally els 
{pub, quoad toward you, in reference to you. 

0. (Vv. 19-22.) Quenoh not the Spirit. — 
From prayer and thanksgiving he passes to the 
source from which they flow; a right frame of heart 
toward God should show itself in the right use of 
His choicest gifts; in a proper bearing toward the 
.manifestations of the Spirit in the life of the Church; 
—* supplement to v. 14, where the defects of the 
church and their proper treatment had been touched 
upon. The Spirit is He who is received from God 
(ch. iv. 8; 1 Cor. ii.; Gal. iii.), and who, working in 
original fulness and freshness, distributes manifold 
gifts (1 Cor. xii.); the connection with v. 20 points 
in this direction. Calvin: Spiritus genus, pro- 
phetia aperies. Quench—literally, extinguish—Him 
not; the sacred fire; comp. Rom. xii. 11, r£ w r«5- 
jutri (domes, and 2 Tim. L 6, bra(onrvpeiy ; Thko- 
pnvLAcr: In the night of this life God gave us the 
Spirit for a light. But Wetstkin shows by many 
examples that o&iwvpt is used also of the stilling of 
a wind. The fire is nourished by prayer, thanksgiv¬ 
ing, exercise; is quenched by neglect or suppres¬ 
sion, by want of wood or by pouring on water; Von 
Geelach : by contempt, suspicion, a fleshly mind, 
contradiction or inattention; Calvin : by unthank- 
fulness. But a still more precise question is this: 
Does it mean: Stifle not the Spirit in yourselves by 
impurity of doctrine and life ? or suppress not the 
Spirit's utterances, when they meet you in the 
church? The connection with v. 20 leads to the 
second explanation ; it being always understood, 
that to decline the Spirit's influences in our .own 
hearts renders us also averse to what we meet with 
in others of His extraordinary movements. This 
disaffection might work not only against prophesy¬ 
ing, v. 20, but generally against the most various 
manifestations of the Spirit. But when De Wette 
conjectures that there were, in particular, timid, 
pusillanimous presidents, who, because they saw with 
repet the spiritual excitement, restrained those in- 
spired from coming forward, there is no satisfactory 
evidence of this. The exhortation is quite general 
in its tone (v. 27 will bring us to a similar question). 
Altogether unsuitable is Olshausen's inference from 
our passage, that IJaul can therefore have had no 
misgiving about the Thessalonians being in danger 
of becoming a prey to enthusiasm, according to the 
subsequent indications of the Second Epistle. No; 
Paul knew how matters stood; he admonished the 
disorderly; he exhorted to careful examination; but 
surely he could not write: Quench the Spirit! On 
the contrary, Hofmann will not allow, that there 
existed in Thessalonica a partial disinclination to 
spiritual utterances; Paul, he thinks, would merely 
regulate their bias towards what was extraordinary, 
the main emphasis being on the after-clause, prove 
all things. This may be too exclusive on the other 
ride. How easily, in presence of enthusiasm and 
even false prophesying, might a distrust of every- 
• thing out of the common course take possession of 
T other minds! Paul corrects both the one tenden- 
cr and the other. So already Theodorkt: Some 
wished, on account of the false prophets, to stop 
also the true.—One particular instance of spiritual 
manifestations is mentioned in v. 20: Despise not 
prophesyings (where they occur). The word 
stands without the article, in the plural, denoting the 
individual case* Prophesying does not respect the 


fature merely (though this also is not excluded, Acts 
xxi. 10 sqq.), but is an utterance of Divine myste* 
ries; mysteriorum retectio el preesentium et futuro• 
rum , Pelt ; a speaking to the church under a special 
influence of the Spirit, but with clear conscious 
ness, and thus distinguished from the speaking with 
tongues; on the other side, it is not one and the 
same thing with teaching, the reflective development 
of thought; but a speaking from Divine inspiration, 
affecting hearts with a thrilling power, strengthening 
them with the fulness of consolation, unfolding the 
mysteries of judgment and of grace in the adminis¬ 
tration of the kingdom and in the sway of individual 
hearts. At all times one prophet has connected with 
the word of another; still mere exposition is not 
prophesying; to the latter belongs somewhat of 
originality; but this shows itself as well in the elu¬ 
cidation of the past (prophetic history), as in the 
spiritual flashes that disclose what is coming (corap. 
1 Cor. xii. 10, 28; xiv., especially w. 24, 25; Eph. 
iv. 11; Rom. xii 6; Acts xi. 27; xiii 1; xv. 82; 
xix. 61. This gift demise not , old Greek i^ovSeyeiy ; 
-4* likewise occurs (Mark ix. 12, various reading); 
the Swiss vemute answers exactly in etymology and 
import. Other gifts might be more brilliant, al¬ 
though this also, 1 Cor. xiv. 1, 89, is especially com¬ 
mended. The disaffection probably proceeded rather 
in undue resistance from the intellect and love of 
order; not, as in Corinth, from an overvaluing of 
the y\wraat. Not to despise, however, does not 
mean to receive without judgment and blindly. 
Hence: Prove all things. The variations, srdma, 
v dma 81, tioKifxd(orr*s, instead of -fere, and lastly 
«cal rb Ka\Avj seem to lead back to tho asyndeton, 
vdrra 9oKifid(tre, as the simplest reading. But 
should the preponderance of authorities be deemed 
decisive iu favor of the addition of 94, the sentence 
would stand in opposition to what goes before, and 
the two following sentences would be arranged by 
the trial eqjoined into 1. Hold fast that which is 
good, and 2. Abstain from the evil. Prove, the 
command is to all Christians, not to a privileged 
class.* The object of the trial is to be all things ; 
primarily, according to the context, what the proph¬ 
ets say. The word has come to be a peculiarly trite 
commonplace, in which the second half of the verse 
is frequently forgotten: Hold fast that whioh la 
good, fair, noble; what farthers you in the Divine 
life—what amongst the irdma (primarily in the 
prophesyings) you find excellent—that hold fast, in 
opposition to the Itov&eretv. A point of peculiar 
importance, however, is, not merely what, according 
to the Apostle, is to be proved, but especially how. 
The object is everything that claims to be spiritual, 
as in 1 Cor. xiv. 29 also it is precisely to what the 
prophets say that the direction applies: ZioKptvdret- 
<rar. There is, therefore, no fanatical demand for a 
blind submission, not even to the apostolic word (1 
Cor. vii. and x. 15). Of so much the greater conse¬ 
quence is it to be certain that we really possess the 
true Divine criterion. What that is, Paul does not 
say; but plainly it is none other than what they had 
received from him and through the Spirit had made 
their own, the apostolic won! of truth, originating 
with the Spirit, and sealed by the Spirit (ch. ii. 13; 

* [Elxicott would apply It “more reetrictedly to those 
who had the special gift” of the discernment of spirits. 
But the limitation is not in the text, nor is it required. 
The church might properly be exhorted to do as a church 
what she was enabled to do effectively in the exercise of 
her own special endowments.—/. L.J 
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Ir. 1,2; 2 Thess. !L 5; iil 4, 5); answering to the 
anointing of 1 John ii. 27. The trial of the spirits 
U a special charism (1 Cor. xii. 10; comp. Heb. v. 
14). See more under the Doctrinal and Ethical 
head, No. 4.—To wdrra Cyril of Alex* 

andria prefixes the words, ylveafa Qplvipm rpa- 
wt(tTtu (money-changers, argentarii, nummularii). 
In the other Fathers this sentence is, y. Miapoi 
rpax .; and from this arises a telling contrast : Be 
proved yourselves, that you may be able to prove 
(comp. Hansel, in the Stud. u. Krit., 1836, I.). 
This expression is ascribed generally to Holy Writ 
by Clement of Alexandria and the Conttit . AposL ; 
to Jesus in particular, by Jerome, Epiphanius ; to 
the Apostles, by Dionysius of Alexandria; to Paul 
(in connection with 1 Thess. v.), by Origen, Basil, 
and especially by Cyril. Does it come from some 
apocryphal book? rather, it is a ftrgiei 6ypwpov. 
Such is Hansel’s view, who thinks that it may at 
any rate have been in the Apostle’s mind, and that 
ioKifid^ert is to be explained by the technical lan¬ 
guage of exchangers, as also «19os in v. 22: Abstain 
from every sort of bad money. But unless money¬ 
changers and coins had been expressly spoken of, it 
could occur to no one to think of that; especially 
not, that *Tbos without voylaparos, and that too in 
the second member, instead of the first, could sig¬ 
nify a kind of money. We therefore hold to the 
more general signification.—But what is the mean¬ 
ing of v. 22? The Vulgate: ab omni speeds mala. 
is still itself ambiguous. Luther : Avoid every evil 
appearance; so also Calvin, Grotius [Words¬ 
worth, Webster and Wilkinson]; the English 
Version, from all appearance of evil; the Dutch, 
van alien schijn dee kwaads ; Martin and Ostervald, 
de toute apparence de mal. This were an altogether 
beautiful 6ense: What is finally to be regarded is 
the tua-xypdms xepnrareiy (comp. ch. iv. 12); it is 
perhaps impossible for the Christian alwayB to avoid 
every evil appearance, but to the best of his ability 
he is to do so. Lunemann objects that this would 
imply on the other side: Hold faet merely the ap¬ 
pearance of what it good ; but that does not follow, 
inasmuch as the opposition might include the cli¬ 
max : Even from that which should have only an 
.appearance of evil we are willingly to abstain, in i 
order to give no offence. Rieger : That we may 
not forfeit the confidence of others; but first we are 
to accept what is proved to be good. Still this in¬ 
terpretation must be rejected, as violating the ex¬ 
pression ; that is to say, eftos means form, aspect , 
then kind, species* (Jer. xv. 8, Sept.), as a sub¬ 
division of the genus; but not appearance. Then, 
to avoid an evil appearance would not suit the mat¬ 
ter here spoken of; namely the trial of prophesyings. 
It would be an independent sentence, introducing 
something altogether new, whereas evidently worqpis 
stands opposed to ica\6t, and &Wxe<r&c 1° 
as the two sides, the negative and the positive, of 
boictpdfav. For Lunemann’s idea is plainly too re¬ 
fined, that, because we have not simply fab rov 
w orqpov, v. 22 cannot form the antithesis to v. 21, 
but must contain a more general thought. Why 
should not Paul be able slightly to modify and inten¬ 
sify the expression? We shall see with what good 
reason. Hilgenfeld is unwilling to understand etlfos 
in the sense of kind ; that would be too fiat; it 
should rather signify spectacle, figure, and be referred 

+ [So the preat majority of the host interpreters, floe 
Revision.— J. L.J 


to the shameful and seductive exhibitions of he* 
thenisro. Already in like manner Boos thinks that 
what is meant is an image that seises the mind, fan¬ 
tasticalness. But in this way also the connection 
would be given up, and the idea limited to some sin¬ 
gle matter, of which one does not of one’s own 
accord readily think; whereas the context lends to 
the seemingly general idea a more specific import. 
Still it may be asked whether wo yiipov, because with- 
out the article, belongs as an adjective to dSovs 
(Bengel, Schott, Pelt), or as a substantive depend¬ 
ing on efflot ts. The former construction would be 
advisable only in case the expression already im¬ 
plied, of what things the dftor is intended, and those 
things such as that their good cftij are distinguish¬ 
able from the bad. It is better, therefore, to take it, 
'with De Wette, Lunemann [Jowett, Alford, Elli- 
cott] and others, as a substantive (comp. Heb. v. 14, 
wpbs ittUptaty tcakov r« teal kokov , also without arti¬ 
cle; comp. Joseph. Anf. x. 3. 1, war eftot xoyriptas ; 
Hofmann refers also to Plato, Hep. p. 367 c., 6p$$ 
re slbos iya&ov [to which may be added Chrysost. 
Horn. viii. on this Epistle, oMy lari* eVfos Ktuclas 
faep falXpnrow. —J. I*.]. So the antithesis is: Hold 
faet that which it good (the good is one); from 
every kind of evil abstain (the evil has various etfa, 
and hence the climax); even from the seemingly 
spiritual kind of evil; Theodokkt : as well in doc¬ 
trine as in conduct. Even that which comes forward 
as prophesying, or generally as a spiritual gift, is to 
be proved; even that kind of evil, which asserts 
itself under sacred pretexts, you are to avoid. There 
is evil of a human, natural, fleshly sort, but also of a 
demoniacal (comp. 2 Cor. xi. 14). 

6. (Vv. 23, 24.) But may the Ood of peace 
Himself Ac.—A contrast both as to the subject and 
the predicate, as cb. iii. 11; iv. 16 ; not you alone 
have to do this, nor could you so accomplish it, but 
God must effect it; and that not merely here a 
jcor/xfiy, and there an &ir/x«r&at— n °l isolated acts 
merely—but the tnain comprehensive work of life, 
your sanctification and preservation to the end. He 
is called the God of peace, its Lord, Author, Source, 
Rom. xv. 33; xvi. 20; similar combinations in Rom. 
xv. 6, 13. Everything advanced in vv. 14-22 is 
here taken together, and brought into view as all 
aiming at true peace. And truly the work of God, 
whereby he guides us to peace, is our sanctification, 
and, through that, our preservation to the Advent. 
Our sanctification is, indeed, His will (ch. iv. 8, 7); 
our entire surrender to His will and service;—a 
tiling which He alone can achieve, to wit, by His 
Holy Spirit (ch. iv. 8). Already has it begun; in 
their principles Christians are &ytot ; but it is only 
by slow degrees that perfect sanctification pervades 
ail their powers. And this consummation marks the 
advance in our passage as compared with ch. iii. 13. 
In what follows Bengel distinguishes between vm- 
versi (all without exception) et tinguli (every one 
entirely); but that does not lie particularly in the 
first clause. 'OXotcXc?*, in the New Testament £wo£ 
Ary., means either: you at complete , entire, to that 
no tort of evil it in you ; Luther: through and 
through; or (Pelt and others): May He sanctify 
you to be a perfect people —accusative of operation; 
with this verb without example. This word, no less 
than bxStcknpov, may suggest the faultlessncss of 
sacrifice. The latter is equivalent to integer; at 
James i. 4 it stands with rlKeios ; in the Septnagint 
for nbo, and unhurt, in all parts uni** 
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Jured, may your spirit, Ac. be kept, Ac. De Wette, 
Olsqausen, and LInkmann would understand it 
quantitatively, to distinguish it from bfiipwrusi 
mmry part by itself entirely, all spotless. But 6\4kX. 
denotes the quality,* the full healthy life, comp. 
toMcktyiu in the healing of the lame man (Acts iii 
16), and is yet sufficiently distinct from kplpwr*s, 

1. a3 a positive expression opposed to the negative; 

2. as marking the nature of the subject itself, over 
against what expresses the verdict of the Judge; 
and lastly, 8. since &\oK\rjpla is a predicate, whereas 
the adverb iuluvrvs is to be understood as quali¬ 
fying the verb. On the latter point most interpret¬ 
ers do not clearly express themselves, or they take 
the adverb as if it were an adjective, comparing per¬ 
haps ch. il 10, bfUftwrus lytrb&nusy, and the brevilo- 
qnence ch. iii. 13 (where, however, we find 

rate), as if it were n}pq&cfq sis rb hpiyarrus ynnq&ri- 
su U — . But that is too artificial Lunemann un¬ 
derstands the adverb as more closely defining 6x4- 
ctapor ryipifrciTi; f but to be perfect without blame 
would be a pleonastic description,^ since perfection 
with blame is something inconceivable. There re¬ 
mains, therefore, only (as recommended also by the 
order of the words) the reference of the adverb to 
the verb alone. The ti rj/njd^nu, it is true, is the act 
of God, and so far the adverbial qualification seems 
to be unsuitable; but since the being kept implies 
nevertheless a reciprocity between God and man, the 
prayer is in order: May your spirit, Ac. be kept in 
such a way as can incur no blame at the Coming.§ 
'OxAtAifpor, standing foremost, belongs as to sense 
to all the three members; the construction being, 
therefore, xeugmatic. The phrase, spirit, soul, 
^yi is not a mere rhetorical amplification [Dx 
Wette], nor yet of itself a proof of a trichotomy 
of human nature (Olsh.), borrowed by Paul from 
Philo (or Plato). The phraseology of Scripture is as 
exact as it is popular; but it does not favor such a 
division. Even the texts, Heb. iv. 12; 1 Cor. ii. 
14; xv. 44-46, show indeed incontrovertibly, that 
Scripture distinguishes between the spirit and the 
soul, but not necessarily as between constituent 
parts, substances, but as between two relations , 
tides, functions of the same essence, according to 
its upward or downward direction. For rysuna, 
HTi. is the spiritual nature of man as directed 
upward, and as capable of living intercourse with 
God. The power of thought, vovs , is not the same 
thing as w-revpa (comp. Rom. vii. and viil); for the 
wees can be entangled and enchained in the flesh 
(Col fi. 18); the wvt vua is the essence quickened, 
emancipated, become dominant through regeneration 
by the Spirit of God, and that by means of which 
man is lord of nature and of the flesh. Of this 
there is mention here: May your spirit, in which 
God’s spirit dwells and rules (Rom. viil 16; 1 Cor. 
fi. 11 with v. 12), be kept safe. It cannot be the 
Holy Spirit Himself, for He can suffer no hurt, and 

* [Alpobb (Webctbe and 'Wilkiksok) : “ &AorcA«tf 
•eetn* to refer to the entireneas of sanctification, which Is 
PTwaatty expressed in detail. . . . = 6Aov*.” Ellicott : 
M The aspect of the former word is (here especially) mainly 
pwdfeiwe, of the latter, mainly qualitative.” —J. jL.] 

t [Ellicott in like manner thus: “ The adverbial 
pce&atiom of quality, appended to rr)/nj$s£ij f 6M*\npor in¬ 
volving that of quantity.*’— J. L.] 

t [Such pleonasms however, are common enough with 
^nl; comp, especially Eph. L 4, slrau v/i«v aytove «ai 
J. L.] 

i [Hue, again, restricts the altogether to the 

human and lew important dements in the nj/n^Kcu.—J.L.] 


so needs not to be kept; to beware of grieving Him 
(Eph. iv.) is something different. But man’s spirit 
is threatened with defilement (2 Cor. vil 1), whereby 
the divinely renewed life might again become retro¬ 
grade, so that at last the ilwxucds should (as it were) 
no longer have any spirit (Jude 19).—On the con- 
trary, fvxb, CBS, is the spiritual nature as the 
quickening power of the body, as in animals; hence 
excitable through the senses, with faculties of per¬ 
ception and feeling. a, finally, is the wisely 
arranged instrument of the soul, and destined, there¬ 
fore, likewise for the service of the Lord (1 Cor. vi. 
13 sqq.); whereas odp(, which denotes first the bod¬ 
ily material, is further used to designate the whole 
man, as he with all his powers is enthralled by the 
sin-tainted corporeality; comp. "C3 already in Gen. 
vl 3.—The Apostle, then, expresses the wish that 
not merely the spirit may be kept (with reference to 
what had just preceded) from falling back out of the 
life of regeneration, but that the soul also in its 
strivings may be held still under the discipline of 
the spirit, and thus the body, freed more and more 
from the dominion of its lusts, become an obedient 
instrument in the service of sanctification. In this 
way covetousness, with its violations of brotherly 
love, will be overcome; believers become one heart 
and one soul*(Acts iv. 32); and fornication will ever 
more completely lose its power of allurement. This 
will be a sanctifying of the personality in all its pow¬ 
ers and functions.—[For additional remarks on the 
scriptural usage in regard to w ysvpa and i'vxb, Bee 
the Doctrinal and Ethical Note 6.—Dr. Hodge (on 
1 Cor. xv. 43, 44) denies, like our Author (and 
comp. Edrard on Heb. iv. 12), a triplicity of sub¬ 
stance in the constitution of man. “ The Bible,” he 
says, u recognizes in man only two subjects or dis¬ 
tinct separable substances, the soul and body. And 
this has ever been a fundamental principle of Chris¬ 
tian anthropology.” In like manner Webster and 
Wilkinson (Wordsworth) find here “a tripartite 
division rather of man’s faculties than of his nature.” 
On the other hand, Dr. Candlish (Life in a Risen 
Saviour , p. 171) remarks on our text: “There, 
according to a view of man’s oiganization, or the 
constitution of his nature, these commonly received, 
spirit, soul, body, are specified as its constituent parts 
or elements. The spirit, or that higher principle of 
intelligence and thought peculiar to man alone in 
this world, to which we now usually restrict the 
name of mind or soul; the soul, or that lower prin¬ 
ciple of animal life,—with its instincts selfish and 
social, its power of voluntary motion, its strange 
incipient dawn of reasoning,—which, common alike 
to man and beast, is so great a mystery in both ; and 
the body, made to be the material organ and instru¬ 
ment of either principle, the higher or the lower; 
these three in one, this trinity, is our present human¬ 
ity.”— Alford : u rb srytv/xa is the spirit, the high¬ 
est and distinctive part of man, the immortal and 
responsible soul, in our common parlance: b 'fa'Xh 13 
the lower or animal soul, containing the passions and 
desires (alrla Kirboems (minis (<&»*, Pluto, Deff. p. 
411), which we have in common with the brutes, but 
which in us is ennobled and drawn up by the wret/^o. 
That St Paul had these distinctions in mind, is plain 
(against Jowett) from such places as 1 Cor. il 14. 
The spirit, that part whereby we are receptive of the 
Holy Spirit of God, is, iu the unspiritual man, crushed 
down and subordinated to the animal soul ,(^ V X^) : 
he therefore is called \fa/xoc6s, rytv^a owe Juae 
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19/’—To which may be added part of Ellicott’s 
note in loe .: “ Distinct enunciation of three compo¬ 
nent parts of the nature of man: the the 

higher of the two immaterial parts, being the * via 
superior , agent , imperant in homine ’ (Olsh.) ; the 
‘ vit inferior qua agitur, movetur ’ (to.), the 
sphere of the will and the affections, and the true 
centre of the personality.” I should say that, on 
Ellicott’s own theory, this distinction belongs rather 
to the vyevfuu —J. L. ... * It may be remarked 
that we frequently find instances of an apparent 
dichotomy , * body and soul ’ (Matt. vi. 25, x. 28, al.) 
or 4 body and spirit ’ (1 Cor. v. 8, vii. 84, al.), but 
such passages will only be found accommodations to 
the popular division into a material and immaterial 
part; the fvxh, in the former of the exceptional 
cases, including also the wrev/Mt, just as in the latter 
case the ryevfia also comprehends the \... To 
assert that enumerations like the present are rhetor¬ 
ical (De W.), or worse, that the Apostle probably 
attached ‘no distinct thought to each of these 
words’ (Jowett), is plainly to set aside all sound 
rules of scriptural exegesis. Again, to admit the 
distinctions, but to refer them to Platonism (Lvnex.), 
is equally unsatisfactory, and equally calculated to 
throw doubt on the truth of the teaching. If St. 
Paul’s words do here imply the trichotomy above 
described . . ., then such a trichotomy is infallibly 
real and true. And if Plato or Philo have main¬ 
tained (as appears demonstrable) substantially the 
same views, then God has permitted a heathen and 
a Jewish philosopher to advance conjectural opinions 
which have been since confirmed by the independent 
teaching of an inspired Apostle.”—-J. L.] 

Faithful is he who oalleth you ; not dis¬ 
appointing confidence, worthy of credit; Thkodo- 
ret : hXrfrfis. The participle is in the present: He 
does so continually (ch. ii. 12; Gal. v. 8); or as a 
substantive: Such is His nature (ch. i. 17 [12]); 
He ever lets operate the drawing of His Spirit.— 
Who also wHI do it, the sanctifying and keeping, 
positively; through grace is not irresistible, yet so 
that there is no failure on His part. The little word 
alto gives prominence to the idea, that the keeping 
will answer to the calling of the faithful God, as car¬ 
rying it out even to the end. He perfects His entire 
work (Ps. xxil 82 [81]; xxxvii. 5). The Epistle 
began with thanksgiving to God and His itKoyii ; it 
closes with praise of His faithfulness to the end. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. (Vv. 12, 18.) In all churches, however young, 
nptafrlnepot were soon appointed (Acts xv. 23), 
without whom a church could not exist as such. 
God is a God of order (1 Cor. xiv. 88); and, with¬ 
out regulated guidance, the vp&aeety ri fflia must 
have been neglected, and the w*pttpyd(*c&at must 
have prevailed (1 These, iv. 11). In the earliest 
Epistles, however, the presidents have certainly as 
yet very little prominence; the npoXardutvos (Rom. 
xii. 8) and the Kvfitprftaets (1 Cor. xii. 28] occupying 
a modest position behind other gifts ana functions. 
Government, command, is not in the Church of 
Christ the first thing, in this place teaching is not 
yet attached to superintendent, but stands beside 
it as. a special free gift Nor even for the exercise 
of discipline (for example, 1 Cor. v.) is the office at 
all described as exclusively authorized, and so respon¬ 
sible ; and quite as little is obedience to the bishops 


commended, as in the Ignatian Epistles, as a pans 
cea; rather the Apostle foresees the possibility of 
corruptions even among the elders (Acts xx. 20). 
But a due esteem for faithfhl and laborious presi¬ 
dents is for the welfare of the church. The simple 
way in which our Epistle speaks of these relations, 
marks it as one of the eariiest. But if at a later 
date we meet with fuller instructions (Eph. iv. 11, 
and especially in the Pustoral Epistles), still nowbers 
are the presidents clothed in the post-apostolic fash¬ 
ion with a character of absolute authority, as if they 
had an exclusive dignity different from the general 
priesthood of Christians (1 Pet. ii. 9). Their rule is 
rather conceived of always as standing in necessary 
connection with the Holy Spirit ruling in the whole 
Church (comp. 1 Pet. v. 8); the spiritually minded 
members of the church must exercise the ministry 
of office, that it may really appear to be spiritual 
work, and not merely an acting of hierarchical su¬ 
premacy, or even of a paid office. Nor does even 
the abuse of the r*piepyd(*a&ai drive the Apostle to 
a narrow and anxious one-sidedness in putting life 
into official chains—a proceeding, indeed, to which 
Moses himself was averse.—As regards the designa¬ 
tion of office-bearers, the opinion that has most 
widely prevailed is, that in the earliest period vpetr- 
Pfotpot (elder) and Mokovos (overseer) are synony¬ 
mous ; and this is, in fact, favored by such texts as 
Acts xx. 17, 28; Tit i. 5, 7. Yet the view of Gcs- 
dkrt (in Rudklbach and Guericke’s Zeitschrift, 
1854, p. 56, sqq.) is worthy of examination, that in 
the earliest period npea&trepos was the general title 
of honor for all church functionaries, who fell apart 
into 1. Mokotoi and 2. Subcoyoi, the two divisions 
that meet us Phil. i. 1 and in the Pastoral Epistles; 
James v. 14 speaks of those who waited on the sick, 
and calls them irptafiirrsoot ; * on the other hand. 
Acts xx. and Tit. i. speak only of the higher class 
of presbyters, the bishops; f whereas 1 Tim. r. 17 
distinguishes amongst the elders those who labor in 
the word and doctrine from others who do not, and 
yet ch. :ii. 2 requires from every brloKoros that be 
be apt to teach. Those Kowi&rres, therefore, amongst 
the elders would probably be bishops. If one de¬ 
sired to maintain, even in the passage of the 6th 
chapter, the identity of bishops and elders generally, 
he would have to find in Kowi&ms the description 
of those who take pains therein; but in that case 
would the others who proved deficient be neverthe¬ 
less worthy of double honor t J With the teaching 

* rThe pre s byter s whom James speaks of are not rcp i c- 
sented as in regular attendance on the rick, but as called in 
on an emergency for the performance of their appropriate 
ecclesiastical functions; and besides, tho article— rovt 
wpwfivripovt —shows that the body qf presbyter*, as suoh, is 
intended, and not any supposed inferior class.—That tho 
deacons were at any time regarded as presbyters is an 
utterly arbitrary suggestion, though made by others before 
Gundert (see Moshkiii's Historical Commentaries, Cent. I. 
f 37), and is, indeed, at variance with all the indications of 
the New TestamentJ. L.] 

t [But to say that in the Church of Ephesus there ex¬ 
isted a plurality of diocesan or monarchical bishops, or that 
Paul left Titus in Crete to ordain a number of such func¬ 
tionaries in every city, would be self-evidently absurd.— 
J* L I 

X [The most natural inference from 1 Tim. ▼. 17 is, that 
at the time when that Epistle was written there were elders 
who ruled, but did not teach, and who, if they ruled well, 
were to be accounted worthy of double honor; while this 
honor was especially dne to those of the elders, who, 
whether by a higher official appointment, or by agreement 
amongst the elders themselves, not only ruled, and ruled 
well, bat labored also in the word and doctrine; iust as on 
the very same principle it might be said, that double honor 
was still more emphatically dne to such elders of the 
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bishop, and under bis direction, there might be de¬ 
veloped the richest abundance of spiritual gifts, 
which were not confined to office (1 Cor. xiv. 26-32) 
The mode of election, final!y, is not yet constitution¬ 
ally regulated. Roos: There was at that time no 
disputing about the right of patronage.—If the 
Apostle requires that a bishop must have a good 
report even of them which are without (1 Tim. iii. 
7\ so much the less, certainly, would presidents have 
been forced on a church, in whom it had no confi¬ 
dence. The Apostles could allow the churches large 
scope, for they could trust them, that they yielded 
themselves to the guidance of Christ’s Spirit. But 
where this prerequisite should not exist, to think of 
helping the Church by committing to the congrega¬ 
tions comprehensive rights of government—this were 
a proceeding for which there could, at least, be no 
appeal to the Apostles. It is certain that the Apos¬ 
tles would hare laid hands on no one of whom they 
had known: He stands not in our doctrine, which 
we have received from the Lord (comp. Acts il 42; 
1 Tim. v. 22). 

2. (Vv. 13-15.) Respect for the presidents Is 
connected with the peace of the church; and, on the 
other hand, peace relieves for them the burden of 
office. Peaceableness, however, must not be a cor¬ 
rupt allowance of all disorder. A true keeping of 
the peace does not exclude, but includes, discipline. 
It is a morbid symptom of our time, that it can so 
little endure discipline. It is true that to administer 
it in a proper way is a delicate matter, requiring both 
inwardly and outwardly much wisdom, love, patience, 
and self-denial. But it is none the less a false lenity 
and a criminal selfishness, listlessly to allow others, 
who are intrusted to us, to go to ruin. If a man is 
willing, not merely to deliver lordly admonitions to 
others, but to begin with the beam in his own eye, 
and also not to sin against his brotlier by neglecting 
to admonish him (Lev. xix. 17; Ezek. ill 17 sqq.), 
but to warn him at whatever risk of suffering for it, 
he can in this way maintain peace even amidst the 
aaiults of enemies. 

3. (Vv. 16—18.) The gospel produces no joyless 
nOenness, but true joy for all people (Luke ii. 10), 
m hope (Rom. xil 121 in the Holy Ghost (Rom. xiv. 
17), in the Lord (Phil iv. 1 [4]). When vexed 
with temptations, we cannot, indeed, fed it as joy, 
but we should so account it (James l 2). Whatever 
occasion of sadness is contained in affliction (ch. 
L-ifi.), it nevertheless promotes our salvation; and 
the man who not merely seeks, but has the Lord, in 
Urn is the fulness of joy (John xv. 11; xvL 24; 
xril 13). Prayer is the means to this end. From 
fear of mechanism in prayer, some would regard 
merely its free spirit. But the likely result of that 
fa a yielding to hindrances. We are not so free from 
corruption, that we should be able to leave the mat¬ 
ter to our inclination. Practice, when attended to 
not as a legal penalty, but In hearty fidelity, awakens 
the right disposition; only in this way can one 
stiffs assist another, so that the intervening yp6 pcs 
dud] be filled with the spirit of prayer, ana prayer 
become the keynote of the soul Pklao. : Si juaiter 
*on potes lingua , tamen cards. Who acts thus? 
who not? why not? Comp. Luke xviil 1; Rom. 

Church Catholic, ms discharged also apostolic functions 
(1 PeL y. 1). The other text, 1 Tim. iii. 2, when taken in 
ttoaectkm with all the texts which demonstrate the iden¬ 
tity of the bUhop and presbyter, can prove nothing more 
than tint at this period the former title was confined to the 
tasching presbyters.—J. L.1 


xll 12; Epb. vl 18. If, for the quickening of do* 
votion, the Apostle counsels us to give thanks, it is 
but the other side of the same truth, when the coun¬ 
sel of an experienced Christian was: Still repent! 
for that only is true thanksgiving, which confesses: 
Of Thy favor I am not worthy; and that only true 
repentance, which utters itself in thanksgiving, that 
God is nevertheless our God. 

4.' (Vv. 19-22.) It is a real trial of the spirit, the 
way in which a man treats the manifestations of 
spiritual gifts, and also their excesses. How easily 
do we fall either into a temper of undue excitement, 
whereby the limits of propriety and discretion are 
broken through, or, in opposition to this, into an un¬ 
easy or haughty, cold distrust of everything unusual 1 
In movements of the stronger sort there is, indeed, 
an element of discomfort, disturbance, offence; they 
contain a presumption of abandoning the common 
track, and the danger is imminent, that with con¬ 
fused or even impure minds every path of order may 
be despised, and that what began in the Spirit may 
find its sad end in the flesh. By word and example 
the Apostle shows ua, that we are neither blindly to 
assent to everything, nor suspiciously to reject every¬ 
thing. Quench not the Spirit, What is really spirit, 
should develop itself in a free and living way. The 
only thing required is, that it stand the proof that it 
is really spirit from the Spirit of God. In that case, 
though it may be strange and troublesome to the 
world, a spiritual man confesses it. It is owing to 
the narrowness of our hearts, that we are so annoyed 
by whatever is not according to our way. On tho 
other hand, there may be a large-heartedncss that 
neglects to try whether something is of Divine qual¬ 
ity, and that perhaps just while a false appeal is- 
made to the apostolic word: Prove all things. On 
this poiut Riegkr has already remarked, that that 
has come to be a huntsman’s halloo, as if in every 
heap of rubbish we must look for pearls. When, 
for example, one asks ns to inquire whether there is 
not more truth in the Chinese religion than in the 
Christian, that has nothing at all to do with the word 
of the Apostle. According to this, as according to 
that of John (1 John iv. 1), the question is, to try 
the spirits, whether they are of God. But there are 
spirits which are not so; false prophets (2 Thess. 
ii.); deceivers or deceived; nay, with an honest 
intention erroneous human inferences may be drawn 
from what the Spirit saith (comp. Acts xxi. 4, 11-14). 
There is really nowhere a formula, in which a man 
can comfortably rest. The matter must therefore be 
tried; but how ? The great thing is to try by the 
right test, and not mere cavils and idle talk. Even 
in the things of this world it is folly to criticise aught 
without knowledge; much more, then, in Divine 
things. There we tioust be sure that we actually 
have the Divine rule. Even entrance into the faith 
does not take plACe blindly and without proof (John 
vii 17); the knowledge, that the gospel is what our 
deepest necessity requires, admits of systematic de¬ 
velopment as a branch of apologetic science. Bat 
here Paul speaks of a trial, where a standing within 
the evangelical faith is already presupposed, and the 
question now is, whether this or that novelty is in 
accordance therewith. On what assurance of the 
truth the Apostle himself proceeds is shown by Gal 
18. A trial, therefore, in the Apostle’s sense pro¬ 
ceeds on the certainty of the fundamental apostolic 
truth. Even Dk Wettk does not claim, that the 
rationalistic first principle, as to natural reason being 
the judge of Divine revelation, is to be derived from 
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our passage. For, 1. he says that the object of the 
trial is not revelation itself, but its reproduction, 
application, appropriation by those Christianly in¬ 
spired ; and, 2. that the rule is not to be the ration¬ 
alistic reason (that unknown z), but the Christian 
mvfia ; a legitimate trial requiring faith as a pre¬ 
requisite. But then De Witte himself again in 
some measure introduces rationalism, when he says, 
1. that in Scripture we have simply the apostolic 
reproduction of the original revelation (os if the 
latter were not thus reduced to an x /), and, 2. that 
man carries in himself the germ of the xrcvfia, the 
reason, which, indeed, is first unbound and unfolded 
through Christ; Christians, consequently, would have 
to test by means of the Christian consciousness awak¬ 
ened in them, with the Christianly enlightened rea¬ 
son. But Christian consciousness is too weak an 
expression for the xvtvfia according to the sense ol 
Scripture. For this supposes, not merely illumina¬ 
tion, but regeneration , and so a real, practical pro¬ 
cess of sanctification in submission to the word. At 
all events, we attain to the xytvfia in quite another 
way than that of criticism. Whoever has received 
it, bears in himself the witness that the Spirit is 
truth, and that this spiritual life is attained in no 
other way than from this source. Comp. Gess, Das 
Zeugniss dee Heil. Oeistes in the Apologetische Bn- j 
tr&ge of Gess and Riggexbach, Basel, 1803. Hence 
follows the right treatment of the extraordinary gifts 
of the Spirit in different directions. The prophetic 
element, awakenings amongst the people, and such 
like, should not, alongside of the regular ministry, j 
be despised, or suppressed, but tested, and held to a 
steady sobriety. And so, on the other liand, with 
regard to the gift of yv&cris, a profounder scientific 1 
research and knowledge, against which there easily 
arises in excited circles a spirit of contempt and dis I 
trust. The gospel, however, is no dead letter, but 
itself invites to ever-new labor of thought. Nor is 
the right of examination limited to teachers, or even 
to a council of bishops. According to 1 Cor. xii. 10 
the ti&KpKTis xrevfidrccy is a peculiar ebarism, a kind 
of receptive prophesying, incapable, therefore, of 
producing, but of inestimable value as a sound coun¬ 
terpoise to possible irregularities; a mark of the 
^KoKXrjpla of an apostolic church. This gift must 
«how itself by its connection with the truth of God; 
only one in whom God's word is a living, sanctifying 
power gives evidence of the ability to test; and it is 
then a spiritual labor of no .slight character, nor to 
be reached through external regulation. To train 
the laity to a Christian self-dependence is the aim of 
a truly evangelical ministry. Where that gilt is 
present, there is possible a wise, confident treatment 
of intellectual and spiritual movements; people then 
stop saying to one another what the Wurtemberg 
superintendent Weber heard from the peasant 
Michael Hahn : “ How oomes it that our parsons 
are always preaching that men ought to be convert¬ 
ed, and, when one is converted, they cannot bear 
it ? ” to which, after being silent for some time, he 
replied, 44 God knows he Is right! ’* None the less 
mindful, however, are we still of the truth, that it is 
not everything claiming to be Divine that is so; as 
the lady Yon Krudener confessed on her death¬ 
bed: 44 Often have I taken for the voice of God 
what was nothing but the fruit of my fancy and my 
pride.’* Yet she was able to add: 44 What good I 
have done will remain; what evil I have done, God*s 
«mercy will blot out.’* 

5. (Yv. -23, .24.) Peace is here properly to be 


taken in its fulness of meaning, Hebr. Cibc, life 
unimpaired (comp. iXotttoipot, tAc), the full feel¬ 
ing of life in the strength of the atonement. With 
this agrees also the opposite, confusion (1 Cor. x:v. 
33). This peace alone makes joy possible even in 
suffering, and thanksgiving even in distress and 
affliction. But God alone brings us to the enjoy¬ 
ment of a true peace, not only with one another (r. 
13), but first in and with Himself. This comes to 
pass through an all-pervading sanctification. Spirit 
and *ou/—the two designations may be used indiffer¬ 
ently, when the question is not about diversity of 
functions, but solely about the one and the same 
substance; thus tyvxb stands with crwfia. Matt. x. 
28; and again wsvfia with 1 Cor. viL 34 

(whereas here the point is, not simply the preserva¬ 
tion of life, but sanctification and the service of 
God); xvtvfia with <rdp£ (1 Pet. jii. 18, 19; 2 Cor. 
vii. 1) denotes the two ruling principles. But where 
the exact testing and sifting of the motives of action 
arc spoken of, whether they proceed from above or 
from beneath, there it is said that the word of God, 
as a two-edged sword, pierces to the dividing asun¬ 
der of soul and spirit (Heb. iv. 12). And so here 
the discourse regards the sanctifying and keeping of 
all man*s functions. For the spirit cannot truly 
serve God, if soul and body continue in their natu¬ 
ral state of estrangement from the life that is of 
God, but they too must (slowly, gradually, with con¬ 
flict and triai, with daily mortifying of the <rdp(, and 
yet with carefulness for the cr&pa) be drawn into the 
sanctifying process, and that must be inwrought into 
them. Otherwise our reason apologizes for sin; it 
savoreth not the things that be of God, but those 
that bo of men; the conscience is lulled to sleep; 
the emotions and feelings of the soul sway up and 
down; the body is allowed to go unchecked in its 
wants and impulses. The whole must be changed. 
Very well Von Gerlach : The spirit of man is sanc¬ 
tified and kept, when God’s Spirit dwells in it and 
rules it; the soul is saoctified, when the Divinely 
sanctified spirit controls it, when all its feelings, all 
its longings and strivings, however necessary to the 
maintenance in man of his proper life, and to the 
exertion thereby of an influence also on the world 
around, are yet perfectly subordinated to God and 
the spirit. The body is sanctified, when its instincts 
and wants arc ruled and regulated by the spirit 
through the soul, and its members are made alto¬ 
gether instruments of holiness. It might seem as if 
in the sanctification of the spirit the sanctification of 
the soul and the body were already included. But 
it is of importance that the latter also is mentioned 
here and frequently, to guard us against the danger¬ 
ous error, that possibly the spirit might serve God, 
whilst the soul and the body persist in serving sin.— 
The Apostle here, as throughout the entire Epistle 
(eh. i. 10; ii. 19; iii. 13; iv. 15), directs our view 
toward the coming of the Lord. Then only will the 
true judgment be held, as never once before Hie pri¬ 
vate conscience (1 Cor. iv. 3-5). 

No peace, therefore, with sin I In order to our 
standing in that judgment, we need to place our re¬ 
liance not on ourselves, but solely on the faithfulness* 
of God. Having begun His work in us, He will also 
perfect it (Phil. i. 0; 1 Cor. i. 9; x. 13; 1 Pet. i. 5). 
Human exhortations and resolutions, necessary as 
they are, and though an emanation from God's faith¬ 
fulness, an instrument in His hand, an occasion of 
growth in a varied experience, yet do not carry 
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tithin themselves the guarantee of success. Only 
that which the grace of God supplies is a pledge of 
the greater gift: He will not forsake His own work. 
This alone secures for us the possibility of reaching 
perfection. Am I already holy? perfectly holy? 
who would dare to make such an assertion, in pres¬ 
ence of Phil. iii 12; James iii. 2; 1 John l 8-10 ? 
and still we are not at liberty to indulge ourselves in 
a comfortable repose. Certainly the Last text shows 
ns, how little 1 John iii 9 is to be explained in the 
tense of a frightfully erroneous perfectionism. Even 
the maturest Christians, when dying, draw their com¬ 
fort from the thought, not how holy they are, but 
that they are in Christ. The holiness of the Saviour 
covers their sins and imperfections. But this new 
garment consumes the old man. Faith, which, ap¬ 
prehended by Christ, apprehends Christ [Phil iii 
12], is no idle amusement of vain hopes, but a going 
forth out of ourselves, and a casting of ourselves 
with all our powers on Christ To be kept in Christ 
with spirit, soul, and body, that is to be kept indeed. 
The man who stands there is not yet, it is true, per¬ 
fectly holy, but that is the point, nevertheless, toward 
which he will strive heartily. Such is the evangeli¬ 
cal doctrine of perfection. On the certainty of sal¬ 
vation, comp, the Apolog. Beitr&ge of Gass and Rio- 
GENRICH, pp. 230-288. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Vv. 12, 13. Heubner: Paul beseeches. A sen¬ 
timent of cordial esteem and gratitude is something 
so tender, that it docs not at all admit of the co¬ 
ercion of a command; especially esteem for our 
teachers.— Berlenburger Bibd: What the Holy Spirit 
might command, for that He beseeches and im¬ 
plores.— The same: Know them; that it may not 
be said: They knew nothing of Joseph.— Who labor 
amongst (or on) you ; Zwingli : Non enim eel oliarv- 
dum, non stertendum. Et labor arduue ext, prcedi- 
care verbum Dei.— Calvin : From the number of 
masters must be excluded all slow bellies [Tit. I 
121.— Berlenburger Bibel: Teachers are not called 
to laziness, nor yet to an animal (mere outward bod¬ 
ily) activity. Spiritual labor is the soul’s earnest 
painstaking, wrestling, and searching, not only for 
one’s self, but for others; a laboring in prayer and 
patience (comp. 2 Cor. xl; also Col. I 29; il 1; 
Gal. iv. 19). —Heubner: Teachers desire to make 
something of men; this labor is a great thing; but 
it is not always recognized as such.—-To choose labor¬ 
ing for souls as one’s exclusive calling is a service 
that requires effort, and in which at the same time 
the heart of faithful labor shuns admeasurement.— 
Calvin: It is not in vain that these marks are 
noted; by them believers are to distinguish the true 
paatore.— -Chrysosto h has already very unapostolic 
effusions on ill-will towards the priests, through 
whom alone we receive admission to the kingdom of 
heaven and its tremendie myxteriix. —Heubner: To 
misapprehend those who wish us well, and to frus¬ 
trate their labor, brings us sensible damage.— Berl, 
Bib.: The labor divided into presiding and exhort¬ 
ing.—If thou observest defects in the presidents, do 
not withdraw from them thy loving intercession.— 
To preride is not to domineer (1 Pet. v. 3; 2 Cor. I 
24). — The same : To preside is to lead the way, not 
haughtily to tyrannize.—A legitimate presidency is 
uxeraised in the Lord, therefore not in one’s own 
tune. It is subject to the trial of spirits. But the 


presidents are not merely the mouths by which thi 
church speaks; they serve the church as belonging 
to Christ; they serve Christ in it—Admonition is 
not the pleasantest duty, but the severest— The 
same: Presidents must learn to have zeal with 
knowledge, to correct with wisdom, to rebuke in 
love.— The tame: Exhortation includes all Divine 
methods of admonition, encouragement, excitation. 
It is the particular application of the word to this 
and that person; not merely publicly, but in private. 

Heubner : The love of an honest teacher has no 
price; only warm love is its worthy reward. 

Dikdrich: Quarrels and divisions easily occur, 
when the preacher’s office is not honored.—On the 
other hand, where there is a tendency to strife, there 
the warnings of the presidents are disregarded.— 
[Vaughan : Subordination is peace.—J. L.] 

[M. Henry: Ministers should rather mind the 
work and duty they are called to, than affect vener¬ 
able and honorable names they may be called 6y.— 

J. L.1 

[Lectures: Christian liberty not an anarchy.— 
All Church organization finds its warrant, vitality, 
and blessing in Christ. The whole relation of pastor 
and people grows out of their joint relation to Him. 
—Thiersch : The Church, although composed of 
members who are all called to be filled with the 
Holy Ghost, has yet been from the beginning not 
mere Spirit, but the very Body of Christ, in which 
every part has that place and duty which have been 
assigned to it by God, and no other. The Church is 
the most perfect of all organizations, and Christianity 
the completion of all ordinances.—J. L.] 

V. 14. Heubner : It is the duty of all to further 
the teacher’s work, and to take part in his cares.— 
Rieger: There is nothing more unhandsome, than 
when one will be everything, and is afraid of missing 
aught through the co-operation of others; whatever 
God grants to another to perform, that we ought to 
enjoy as really a common good.— Zwinoli : It is the 
duty of all to exhort one another, and so much the 
less to be displeased, when others perform it.—By 
no means should we leave exhortation to teachers, 
and ourselves maintain a sluggish peace. It is not 
to maintain peace, when no one dares to say aught, • 
and no one allows aught to be said to him. 'mio 
peace exists only where the truth sanctifies all.— 
Every one is known by his neighbors better than by 
his minister, from whom much is concealed. 

Calvin : Remedia morbix sunt accommodanda .— 
Heubner : It is truly a Christ-like work [ein wahres 
Jexuswerk ], to interest one’s self in souls for which 
others regard labor as lost. Rude persons, who will 
submit to no order, need earnest correction, reproofs, 
challenges; faint-hearted ones, the class opposite to 
the rude, despondent, never satisfied with them* 
selves, need comfort; the weak, failing often, doing 
their part imperfectly, need help and support; every 
man needs patience, because every man has some¬ 
thing about him that others find troublesome and 
repugnant—The 6ooner exhortation is given, the 
easier it goes.—To comfort may prove wearisome, 
especially when what is desired is not the evangelical 
comfort, to be still under the hand of God.— Cal¬ 
vin : When with one or two attempts at consolation * 
we do not reach our end, we easily become annoyed. 
— Berl. Bib.: We must not take on airs with the 
lowly, but put ourselves on their level.—Those weak 
in understanding, faith, love, inclination to holiness, 
we must so much the less abandon to themselves.— 
Patience is not indifference, for it endures what it 
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recognizes as evil; therefore is it a grace, to be able 
to be patient (1 Pet. il 19).* Impatience is weak¬ 
ness.— Starke : This Divine disposition (to be slow 
to wrath! we too should have in ourselves; as a fruit 
of the Spirit (Gal v. 22).—Every Christian has yet 
his faults; what is there in me that others have to 
bear (Eph. iv. 82)? Let us therefore exercise pa¬ 
tience towards the members of our family, and not 
merely towards strangers; towards those in a hum¬ 
ble position, and not merely towards the eminent. 

V. 15. Heubner : It is the duty of Christians to 
maintain the spirit of love in the Church, and de¬ 
stroy all seeds of bitterness.—Eye for eye, tooth for 
tooth, is a principle of Divine justice; but selfish¬ 
ness would execute it in an arbitrary style.— Starke : 
To requite good with evil is devilish; to requite evil 
with evil is heathenish; to requite good with good 
Is commendable; to requite evil with good is Chris¬ 
tian.— Chrysostom : Wbat harm can be done to the 
man, who is able even to requite evil with good ? 
Whereas the bee, along with its sting, parts with its 
life.—Abigail knew how to warn David. Zinzen- 
dorf said, that his chief aim was to love those who 
injured him. 

Vv. 12-15. Stockmeyrr: The Apostle is con¬ 
cerned about two things, that there be mutual ex¬ 
hortation, and that peace be maintained. Both are 
important; both must go band in hand. Neither 
should be a hindrance in the way of the other. The 
one can prosper only when the other does; and the 
welfare of the Church, only when both are duly re¬ 
garded. 

V. 16. Heubner : The Christian is always under 
the cross, and always in joy. Christianity the way 
to true gladness. But the gladness of a Christian is 
inward, deep, silent. And the path to this gladness 
lies only through sorrow. Res sever® verum gau- 
dinm.— There is much sorrow in the world; but it is 
only true mourning that is blessed (Matt. v. 41 The 
work of God’s grace is the most glorious that can 
gladden the heart of man. Joy likewise belongs to 
the fruit of the Spirit (Gal. v. 22). —Rieger : We 
may even be assailed by a variety of fortune; only 
the foundation of hope, as the proper source of 
Christian joyousness, should under all changes re¬ 
main the same.— Berl. Bib.: Many suppose that 
there is not in the world a more wretched, unhappy 
man than a true Christian; in this way the devil dis¬ 
heartens people.—But prayerful joy alone is true 
joy.— [Barrow’s Sermon on this text opens thus: 
“ Rejoice evermore / 0 good Apostle, how accept¬ 
able rules dost thou prescribe 1 0 gracious God, 
how gracious laws dost Thou impose ! ”—See also a 
Sermon by Dr. Donne, and four by Dr. Gale. — 
J.LJ 

V. 17. Zwinoli : True prayer is the lifting of 
the heart to God, not empty, wordy babble.—L u¬ 
ther, in Starke : The whole life of a genuine Chris¬ 
tian goes on continually in prayer. For, though he 
is not constantly moving his lips or multiplying 
words, yet the heart, like the artery and heart in the 
body, goes on beating unceasingly with sighs, and 
the more that blows, vexation, and distress become 
severely afflictive and urgent, with so much the 
greater force does this sighing and praying proceed, 
even orally, so that you can as little find a Christian 
without prayer as a living man without a pulse, 
which stands never still, though the man is sleeping 
or doing something else, and he is not aware of it.— 

# [Tovro yip x<fcpif» J. I*.] 


Rieger: To pray without growing weary, without 
yielding to hindrances, without despairing of the 
salvation of God, is to pray without ceasing. All 
sayings of Scripture must be reduced to practice also 
in that Spirit by whom they were uttered; under 
whose auspices we never take aim too high, nor is 
any indulgence given to the sluggishness of the 
flesh.—When you do not at once receive the thing 
prayed for, do not therefore give over; hold on 
(Rom. xii. 12).— Berl. Bib.: Four great hindrances 
to prayer: 1. too much outward business uncom¬ 
manded by God; 2. too little subduing of the body; 
8. too littie privacy; 4. too great slothfulness.— The 
tame : If thou wouldst not cease to pray, cease not 
to desire. The fervor of love is the cry of the heart. 
[Augustine, as quoted by Wordsworth : Continuous 
desire is continuous prayer. If you cease to desire, 
you are dumb, you have ceased to pray.—J. L.]— 
Kundig (in the Erfahruvgen am Kranken- und 
Sterbebette , p. 218) does not allow the validity of the 
complaint: I cannot pray ; as you have complained 
thus to me, a man, you can just as certainly sigh to 
God, and say: Alas, 0 God , I can no longer pray ! 
and so you are already engaged in prayer.—[See two 
Sermons by Barrow on this verse.—J. L.] 

Y. 18. That man is very unthankful to God, to 
whom the righteousness of Christ and the hope of 
eternal life are not of so much consequence, that ho 
can rejoice in the midst of sorrow. Thanksgiving is 
a bridle on our desires. We are indeed permitted 
to pray earnestly, yet so that God’s will be dearer to 
ns than our own.— Rieger : One finds always occa¬ 
sion for thanksgiving, when we learn to understand 
how even that which seems adverse is thus well 
arranged for the quelling of the flesh and its dispo¬ 
sition, and for the relief of the Spirit.— Berl. Bxb.: 
The best thanksgiving is expressed in obedience, so 
that we again present to Him all that we have re¬ 
ceived from Him.— Chrysostom : Hast thou suffered 
some evil thing? Why, if thou dost so choose, 
there is nothing evil in it. Give God thanks, and 
then it is changed into a blessing. With Chrysos¬ 
tom it was an axiom : There is but one calamity , sin. 
And after many sorrows he died with the words: 
God be praised for everything! [W|o ry 8c£ 
vdvTwv tvtKtv .']—To the thankful there is ever im¬ 
parted an increase of blessing, Ps. I 23.* [A beau¬ 
tiful hymn on this verse by Mrs. Meta Heusser, see 
in Schaff’s German Hymn-Book , PhiladL 1859, 
No. 80.] 

Yv. 16-18. Stockmkyer : In what way may we 
attain to the ability of complying with the summons 
to be always joyftil ? The will of God is first of all, 
that thou too shouldst be in Christ. Then hast thou 
God for thy Father; then is thy whole life in God 
and with God, with a heart that ever prays, that is, 
is ever directed toward God. Then art thou joyful 
in God (Ps. lxxiii. 25 sqq.), though not always tri¬ 
umphing aloud. When in the very depths of the 
soul is a still unreconciled conscience, no man can 
be truly glad; but let the peace of God dwell in the 
heart’s depths, and it is possible for thee, as a child 
of God, to weep as if thou wept not—to be sorrow¬ 
ful, and yet always rejoicing. 2. But how shall we 
attain to this sure and constant communion through 
Christ with God? There are very many interrup¬ 
tions to the course of our prayers; pleasure and sor- 


* [According to Iattheu’s verwion: ** War Dink opfart, 
dor preifet mich ; und daitlder Wtg , dots ich ihm stigt das 
MtilGottes.”— J. L.1 
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row find as often unprepared. Now even that must 
incite us to prayer, and also to thanksgiving. If 
still unable to give thanks for everything, we may 
nevertheless in all things, at least for the earlier 
blessings already received; not as if all that was to 
go for nothing; till we learn also to give thanks 
even for chastisement itself. But especially is that, 
which God in Christ has done in thee, worthy of the 
loftiest praise. To be still uncertain as to our gra¬ 
cious state is a heart-trouble, sorer than all suffering. 
Whereas to have found mercy makes temporal afflic¬ 
tions light. We perceive also how little salutary 
would be a time of undisturbed prosperity, in which 
the heart would become corrupted and ever more 
greedy. Not till sin and infirmity lie wholly behind 
us, will our whole life be everlasting devotion and 
unspeakable joy.—Corap. Paul Gkrhardt’s Hymn, 
Nicht 90 traurig, nicht so sehr , Ac. 

V. 19. Stahblin : The Holy Spirit in His gra¬ 
cious workings is quenched by the pious against their 
will through carelessness, so that the light of joy and 
strength declines in them, and they have to rekindle 
it with ardent sighs; but the ungodly suppress the 
Holy Spirit’s knocking by wanton resistance.— Berl. 
Bib.: Check the power of the Spirit neither in your- 
selves nor in others. By dissipation amongst vani¬ 
ties we quench the Spirit in ourselves. We should 
always resist ourselves rather than others.—R ikoer : 
In things of the Spirit we do not exercise as much 
reasonableness as in the affairs of civil life, where we 
know bow to turn to use the gifts and intelligence 
of every citizen; whilst in spiritual things, on ac¬ 
count of the apprehended abuse, we attempt on utter 
extinction.—V on Gerlach : One main cause of the 
decay of our Church is, that the activity of the laity, 
the manifestation of the gifts vouchsafed to them for 
the common advantage, has no regular sphere of 
operation (comp. 1 Cor. xiv.).—There the life is con¬ 
tracted and withered. 

V. 20. Heubner : Prophesyings are, strictly 
speaking, considered by the Christian; he is not a 
sceptic, nor an unbeliever, but neither is he credu¬ 
lous.—Prophets appear even along with the written 
word; only not in opposition to it; they are rather 
those in whom the word becomes living, and through 
them also for others. The Reformers were the 
prophets of their century; Speker one of those of 
the century that followed. Nor was there wanting 
to them also the stamp of the hatred which they had 
to endure (Matt. v. 11, 12).— Berl Bib.: We should 
duly regard the manner in which God works won- 
drously even in novices, and give the glory to Him 
alone. 

[On w. 16-20 Bishop Beveridge has Brief 
Notes, and a Sermon on v. 18.—J. L.] 

V. 21. Zwingli: Prove all things; that holds 
good of things that are still doubtfhl, and respecting 
which the judgment is still unsettled.— Berl. Bib.: 
It is one thing, to prove; another, to destroy. For 
the trial there is needed the Spirit of God, and a 
humble mind, that will bend and bow.—Whatever 
novelty presents itself is to be proved by the already 
authenticated gospel We are required to discern, 
not only ungodly spirits, but likewise human admix¬ 
tures with the truth. We are to allow ourselves to 
be proved by the Spirit of God (Ps. cxxxix.). Hu¬ 
man reason judges differently in different individu¬ 
als, so long as we are unenlightened (1 Cor. ii. 14); 
the AposUe’s exhortation is directed to such as 
stood in the faith. 

[Bkxboh : What n glorious freedom of thought 


do the Apostles recommend I And how contempti¬ 
ble in their view is a blind and implicit faith !— 
Watkrland’s Sermon on this verse: L Care and 
discretion in choosing; II Firmness and steadiness 
in retaining. —J. L.) 

V. 22. Verum index sui et falsi. —Heidelberg 
Catechism, Quest. 114: (We should) with earnest 
purpose begin to live, not only according to some, 
but all, the commandments of God.— Stockmeter : 
Shun evil of every kind, even when there is no in¬ 
tention of evil; when it is not a lie, but an error; 
even when it is found in an otherwise well-enlight¬ 
ened, respectable, beloved person; even when it is 
proposed in connection with what is true and good; 
even when it has much that is plausible and attract¬ 
ive. Whatever conflicts with the word of God is 
of evil, let it seem never so obvious. 

V. 23. Without peace no sanctification [Char- 
nock : God is first the God of peace, before He be 
the God of sanctification.—J. L.J, without sanctifica¬ 
tion no peace.— Rieger : Man can indeed do noth¬ 
ing without God; but God also will do nothing with¬ 
out man, and the proof of his obedience at every 
step.— Starke : Blessed the man, to whom God is a 
God of peace in Christ, and not a God of vengeance 
out of Christ.*—The God of peace has thoughts of 
peace toward us.— Rieger : Peace with God is first 
of all the atonement, effected on the cross by the 
blood of Jesus, and received by us in faith. But 
here the idea is still broader, and embraces likewise 
everything whereby God bolds us in subjection to 
Himself, so that all striving and cavilling against 
God ceases, and on the contrary everything in man 
submits itself contentedly under God, passes under 
the easy yoke of Christ, is kept by a cheerful and 
willing spirit to a joyful life according to the will of 
God, and so peace with God and in God rules in the 
heart. This God of peace, drawing us thus entirely 
to Himself, by the very same means sanctifies us. 
For truly our sanctification is the willing and con¬ 
tented surrender to God, to His will and service, and 
cleaving to Him forever.—This requires on our ride 
pursuit and effort, but in the strength which God fur¬ 
nishes (Phil ii. 12 sq.). Therefore, no peace with 
sin, not even with any favorite sin; entire sanctifica¬ 
tion is the sim.—Berl. Bib.: By the fall we are 
wholly corrupted; the sanctifying process would 
take possession of us wholly. Presently we are 
afraid that we may become too holy.—[Bishop Wil¬ 
son : spirit, soul , body. All these have been defiled, 
and all must be regenerated.—J. L.] 

V. 24. Bengel : In this brief word is contained 
the sum of all oonsolation.— Berl. Bib.: We must 
not rest in the best of rules, but betake ourselves to 
God Himself. Otherwise an idolatry grows out of 
the rules. 

[Vaughan : God not only speaks, but will do. 
With Him words are never disjoined from deeds, 
nor promises from their performance.—J. L.] 

Vv. 23, 24. Stockmeter: From the Apostle’s 
benediction, as earnest as it is comforting, we may 
see that the question concerns a thorough sanctifica¬ 
tion ; 1. What is It? Not a superficial transforma¬ 
tion here and there, but a renovation of our entire 
nature; 2. Why is it so highly necessary ? Because 
that will be the subject of inquiry and judgment on 


* [It is a still more serious thought, that as the God of 
vengeance, no less than as the God of peace, God is in 
Christ; John v. 22; Acts xvii. 31; Rev. xix. 11-21; Ac.— 
J. JL. | 
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the day of judgment and decision of our eternal 
destiny; 8. How is it possible? Not in our own 
strength; nor are we referred to ourselves, where we 
should find only weakness and corruption, but to the 
steadfast, gracious will, and the thoughts of peace, 
of Almighty God.— [Iren^cs, in Wordsworth: 


What reason had the Apostle to pray for a perfect 
preservation of those elements (soul, body, and 
spirit), unless he knew the reunion of all three, and 
that there is one solvation for them all ? They will 
be perfect, who present all three blameless to God.— 


V. 


Conclusion of the Epistle with Salutation and Benediction* 

Cn. y. 25-28. 

25, 26, 27 Brethren, pray for us. Greet all the brethren with a holy kiss. I 
charge [adjure] 1 you by the Lord, that this [the, rrjvj epistle be read unto all 
28 the holy* brethren. The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you. Amen.* 

1 V. 27.—A. B. D.» E. IropKlfm [found nowhere else]; Sin. And most others, hpxifa, which is, indeed, more common 
in the New Testament [Mark v. 7; Acts xix. 13the only other instances], and therefore, perhaps, in the present 
Instance merely a correction. [Lachmann, Tischendorf, Alford, Ellicott edit evopn.—Nearly all Torsions and commenta¬ 
ries give the full force of the Greek verb, as E. V. does in the other instances, and here in the margin.—J. L.) 

* V. 27.—avfoiv is wanting in B. D. E. F. G. and in Sin. prim A manu ; but is found in A. K. L., Sin. secundd menu* 
and in most of the versions. De Wette is probably right in holding, that it was omitted ns being unusual and apparently 
superfluous, rather than it was added; it is found also at Heb. iii. 1. [It is omitted by T^iohinami, Tischendorf, Alford. 
Kiggenbach brackets it in his version.—J. L.] 

• V. 28.—at the close is wanting in B. D. 1 F. G.; moat of the authorities hare it, and ao Sin. [The critical 
•diton generally omit it; Kiggenbach brackets.—J. L.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

1. (V. 25.) Brethren, pray for ns (/ra) wepf, 
B. D. 1 , is unsuitable [Lachmann inserts the koI iu 
brackets.—J. L.]). The closing words are concise 
and hearty. First, he solicits intercession in behalf 
of his apostolic calling; this he frequently docs, lay¬ 
ing stress upon it, and humbly suing for it (2 Thcss. 
iii. 1; Rom. xv. 80; Col. iv. 8; Eph. vi. 18, 19; 
Phile. 22).* Bengel notes that in the Epistle to 
the Galatians and in the First to the Corinthians he 
does not do so, because he was there compelled to 
admonish his readers with fatherly severity,! 

' 2. (V. 26.) Greet aU the brethren with a 

holy kiss j <pt\vfia, a love-token (Rom. xvi. 16; 
1 Cor. xvi. 20; 2 Cor. xiii. 12); <p(\r)ya hydmfs 
(1 Pet v. 14); in the Latin Fathers, and first Ter- 
tuliian, oscvlum pads [signaeulvm pact*. —J. L.], 
also simply pax . The kiss, a general mark of salu¬ 
tation, especially in the East, was here to be hal¬ 
lowed as an expression of brotherly love, and of the 
common joy In the Lord. It had its place especially 
after prayer, and before taking the Holy Supper, &c. 
According to Tertullian it was omitted on Good Fri¬ 
day (on account of the kiss of Judas). Later eccle¬ 
siastical rules (with a view particularly to cutting off 
every pretext for heathen calumnies) insisted that 
only men should kiss men, and women women. The 
custom remained till the middle ages, and it still 
prevails in the East at Easter (comp. Augusti, Hand- 
buck der chr . ArcMol ., II. p. 718 sqq.). Because in 
the other Pauline passages it is said: Anrdtrcur&c 
&AA^Aovf, bnt here: robs ibehipobt wdrras, De 
Wette and L&kemahn infer that the Epistle, re- 


* [Comp. 2 Oar. i. 11; PhD. i. 19; Heb. xlii. IS.—J. L.) 
t f Bbnobl also remarks that this request is wanting 
likewise m the Epistles to Timothy and Titus, either be¬ 
cause Paul addressed them as his sons, or because he could 
already count on having their Intercession.—J. L.] 


ceived and read in public by the presidents, requires 
them, first of all, to salute and kiss all the brethren 
in the Apostle’s name. Ewald even asserts that w. 
25-27, beginning so abruptly, were plainly added by 
Paul in his own hand for the authentication of the 
letter, according to 2 Thess. iii. 17 (in pursuance of 
the untenable hypothesis, that onr First Epistle was 
rather the Second); and that these words, accord¬ 
ingly, were intended first for the presidents; Timo¬ 
thy having probably informed him that our Second 
Epistle (which was rather the First) had not been 
duly read in public before the assembled church. 
But even the appeal to 8 John 9 has no power to lift 
all this out of the category of utterly groundless 
hypotheses. In opposition to it Hofmann properly 
reminds ns, that the invitation in v. 25 is addressed 
to all the Thessalonians, and therefore also the next 
v. 26 ; hence: Deliver my salutation (in connection 
with the holy kiss) to aU the brethren*— this the Thes- 
salonians did collectively, when on bearing these 
words they kissed one another. 

8. (V. 27.) I adjure yon, Ac.; bpxlfa or drop- 
tcifa has also a different construction from the pres¬ 
ent, but here it is construed with two accusatives, 
one of the human person addressed, and another of 
the Divine Person by whom the adjuration takes 
place (comp. Acts xix. 18); rbv tebptov affording an 
indirect proof of the divinity of Christ [Deut. vi. 
18; Is. lxv. 16 ; Matt. xxvi. 68.—J. L.]. What fol¬ 
lows might mean: that the Epistle be read by all 
(dative after the passive); but better: that it be 
read to (before ) all, including also those who could 
not read; also before women and children; omnibus 
auscultantibus (Bengel). Not: acknowledged as 
genuine; which is against the usage, and equally at 
variance with the state of the case, the Second Epis¬ 
tle having first to speak of spurious Epistles. Before 
all the brethren , to wit, in Thessalonica; not abroad 
in Macedonia generally (Bengel [Wordsworth] \ 
for that must have been expressed. But why this 
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urgent, solemn adjuration ? For in the supposition, 
that we need not take the strong expression so 
strictly [Jowett], we dare just as little acquiesce in 
this instance as at 1 Cor. viii. 13 and Rom. ix. 3. 
Everywhere the Apostle has his good reason for 
speaking so. Already Theodoret and then Ols- 
bauskn conjecture that there was a slight feeling of 
distrust that the presidents might not read the Epis¬ 
tle to all; Calvin and Yon Geblack suppose either 
that malevolent, envious persons might suppress the 
letter, or that a false prudence ana caution might 
communicate it only to a few. The latter idea is 
more conceivable than the former. But without 
dearer evidence it is scarcely right for us to take up 
a reproach against the presidents. The incidental 
disturbances at Thessalonica really proceeded from 
the &rdffrott, and the most that was to be appre¬ 
hended was, that all (presidents or others) might not 
have exactly the right tact in dealing with them. It 
is not said: rp iKtcXnaltf (comp. CoL iv. 16), but 
emphatically: to all the brethren; De Wette : as 
much as to say, that no one should miss the reading. 
There is no foundation for Baur’s statement ( Paulue , 
p. 491), that the view of a later period betrays itself, 
according to which the apostolic letters had the au¬ 
thority^)! sacred things, to which due reverence was 
to be shown by a repeated reading in public, and 
that Paul himself could never have found it neces¬ 
sary solemnly to adjure the churches, that they 
should not leave his letters unread. But that he 
does not do at all; only that the Epistle shall not be 
withheld from any one , for this he makes them an¬ 
swerable before God; and as to a repeated reading 
for the sake of showing honor (a strange idea in 
itself), there is again no mention of it, as the very 
aorist infinitive shows (Lunemann).*-— But why, 
then, this urgent exhortation ? There is no second 
instance of it, and to us, with our inexact knowledge 
of the circumstances, it is not perfectly intelligible. 
But, remembering how greatly he longed to see the 
Thenalonians (c£ iiL), we understand thus much, 
that he considers it of high importance that his writ¬ 
ten exhortations should come straight to all, and 
have their influence on all, in order that no false 
reports may arise from a false reserve; also that no 
one may be allowed on any pretence to avoid hear¬ 
ing them, and that generally all discrepancies may 
be at once crushed in the bud. Hofmann refers 
to the circumstance, that the Thessalonians, who 
yearned so earnestly for Paul’s personal return, 
might be tempted somewhat to undervalue the writ¬ 
ten substitute for that; and this he guards against, f 
—This passage by no means implies the existence of 
a series of apostolic letters; on the contrary, we 
rather get the impression that writing to churches 
was still a new business for him, and nence his ex- 


* [Alvokd likewise uses this argument from the aorist in 
fevor of a single act. But it “must certainly not be 
pressed-**says Ellicott. “as this tense in the infinitive, 
especially after verbs of 1 hoping,* 4 commanding,’ See., is 
often used in reference not merely to single arts, but to 
what is either timelees.... or simply eventual, and depend- 
eat on the action ex prcwo d by the finite verb.’*—J. L.] 
t [Eulicott : 44 we may perhaps Ml back on the reason 
Mated by Tbbodobbt ana expanded by recent expositors, 
—that a deep sense of the great spiritual importance of this 
Epistle, not merely to those who were anxious about the 
■MrsMnrfro* (ch. iv. IS), but to all without exception, so 
ed the unusual adraration.**— Lectures: “It was w< 
i the common right of ‘oil the holy brethren* to the 
_ riuinn of the apostollo writings should be thus ex- 
pttrfily endorsed on the very first of the canonical Epts- 
flea**-J. L.] 


Med 1 
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ceeding anxiety that the Epistle should act on all. 
This First Epistle he recommends to be read, at 
Moses and the Prophets were read (Deut. xxxi. 11 
sqq. B ENGEL.). 

4. (Y. 28.) The grace, &c. sc. etrj, fore*; the 
ordinary benediction at the close of the Epistles; 
somewhat shorter still, 1 Cor. xvi. 23 [according to 
the reading that omits jj/ueu. —J. L.]; shortest of 
all, CoL iv. 18; for the most part rather more ex¬ 
tended; but always somewhat similar. This all 
need. At the beginning and end of the Epistles be 
desires grace for the readers, and that the grace of 
Jesus Christ. And this implies not merely that 
Christ is alive, but that He is Divine. No one would 
venture to wish for his readers the grace of any 
mere man. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. (Y. 25.) Advanced Christians are readily for¬ 
gotten by us in our intercessions, which we regard 
as less necessary for them, and we think perhaps 
that they pray themselves, and better than we. Wo 
do not reflect, that they are also the most exposed to 
the enemy, and must contend in the front rank. 

2. (V. 26.) Even without the external form, 
recommended by the Apostle, a hearty brotherly 
love is a possible thing. And yet it is true that 
there can scarcely be a prevailing neglect of all the 
evidences of love, and Christian love itself not grow 
cool. External rules are of no avail; but the ten¬ 
dency of the inner life creates for itself loving 
manifestations. 

8. (V. 27.) The earnest adjuration shows that 
Paul perceives how it is the aim of the enemy of 
truth to withdraw it from the people.— Calvin: 
There are always to be found those who will deny 
that it is well to publish what they yet acknowledge 
to be good.— Bengel: Quod Paulue cum adjura- 
tione jubet, id Roma sub anatheinate prohibet. The 
passage is fatal to all Bible-prohibition.— Berl. Bib.: 
He must have noticed that there were sciolists 
amongst them, who might say: Who knows whether 
it is suitable for all (ch. v. 19; iii. 5) ? Who then 
will now pretend, in contempt of such an adjuration, 
to forbid the laity to read the Scriptures ?—Where, 
too, is there even a trace of any fixing of an authen¬ 
tic interpretation?— [Benson: Paul did not look 
upon ignorance to be the mother of devotion; 
neither did he recommend it to them, before they 
read the Scriptures, first to read a system of divin¬ 
ity , drawn up by uninspired and fallible men.— 
Wordsworth : This public reading of the Epistles 
was a Divine provision made by the Holy Spirit 
Himself, not only for the public promulgation of His 
own will and word, but for the perfect assurance and 
unswerving belief of all reasonable men in the genu¬ 
ineness, authenticity , integrity , and inspiration of 
that word.—J. L.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Y. 25. Berl Bib.: Pray for us; I need it as 
well as you.— Theodoret : 1. He desires their inter¬ 
cession; 2. gives them an example of modesty.— 
Berl. Bib.: Jfa the Church militant one member 
should help another, and may well seek that other’s 
help. 
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[Barnes : There is do way in which a people V. 27. Earnestness adjures, 

can better advance the cause of piety in their own Vt. 20-28. A church is well guarded, when L 

hearts, than by praying much for their minister.— mutual intercession is cherished in it; 2. brotherly 
J. LJ love is alive in it; 8. the word of God is rightly and 

V. 20. Berl. Bib.: The holy kiss is opposed to faithfully dispensed; and.4. the grace of Jesus 
the false kiss of the world, Christ rules over alL 
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THE SECOND EPISTLE OF PAUL 


TO THE 

THE S SALON IANS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


I L OCCASION, TIME, AND PLACE OF WHITIN G. 

The Second Epistle, on the whole, indicates the same state of things as the First, and 
moves also in a similar circle of thought. Here too we still find no sort of reference to any 
Jewish-Christian adversaries of the Apostle. Silvanus and Timothy are still as in the First 
Epistle his helpers, and joined with him in the composition of the letter. From this very 
circumstance it may with great probability be inferred, that this Second Epistle also was 
written at Corinth. After the period marked in Acts xviii. we no longer find Silas with the 
Apostle. But when the subscription says, from Athens , that is here as erroneous as in the 
Pint Epistle. As regards both the situation of the Apostle and the state of the church we 
mty observe in the Second Epistle a further development, which shows us that it was written 
•ome time after the First; not too soon after, for the First Epistle must have been in opera¬ 
tion for some time, if we are to account for the appearance of spurious Epistles (ch. ii. 2); 
uor yet too long after, certainly not after Paul had left Corinth, for ch. ii. 5; iii. 8,10 imply, 
ss Blkek properly remarks (in his Introduction), that Paul had been but once in Thessa- 
lonica* Paul has to endure an obstructive hostility (ch. iii. 1, 2); and this agrees with the 
latter period of his stay at Corinth (comp. Acts xviii 0, 12). Moreover, there are branch- 
dmrches near Corinth (ch. i 4); which implies that Paul had already been working there 
iome time (comp. 2 Cor. i 1; Rom. xvi. 1). In Thessalonica, on the other hand, the develop¬ 
ment shows itself in three particulars, of which Paul must have been apprised orally or by 
letter: 

i An outbreak of new persecutions (ch. i 4) brought with it the necessity for new con¬ 
formation in the faith. 

2. The excitement in regard to the expectation of the Advent had increased, but in a 
modified form. They no longer entertained any solicitude as to the dead; on that point 1 
Them. iv. 13 sqq. had given them sufficient light; but as they did not receive the instruction 
* soberly as 1 These, v. required, so their minds had been agitated in another way, partly 
through terror and consternation, partly through a vehement longing, whilst they supposed 
that Christ’s return was immediately imminent. Suggestions that claimed to be from the 
Spirit, and even forged apostolic letters (or at least one letter) increased the violent commo- 

* (See Introduction to the First Epistle, p. 9, end foot-note.—J. L.] 
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tion (ch. ii. 1, 2). To correct this error, the Apostle insists on the terribly grave character of 
the catastrophe, that was still to be looked for previously. For believers, indeed, the result 
will be a happy one; but first the severe trial of the dominant apostasy, of the Antichristian 
period, will be gone through; and, until this passage is effected (which something at present 
restrains), the dawn of Christ’s blessed Coming is not to be expected. It is not satisfactory 
to say with De Wettb, that Paul seeks to cool off somewhat the too lively expectation* 
Rather, he seeks to deepen the too lightly cherished hope, and prepare the readers for a time 
which will be more trying than they supposed. Here likewise, though in a different direction 
from 1 Thess. iv., it again appears that they were still too little reconciled to the serious path 
of the cross and of death, and too readily overlooked the udlwr. 

8. It is probably connected with this, that the outgrowth of a disorderly, lazy officiousness 
had not declined, but had deplorably increased. If their thought was: “ Now, indeed, every¬ 
thing that exists is presently dissolving l ” so much the more might many break bounds. 
Against this the Apostle directs, ch. iii. 6 sqq., his sharp word of reproof, and enjoins sterner 
measures of discipline. 

Thus the Second Epistle throughout presupposes the First. The First relates the history 
of the conversion of the Thessalonians; the Second shows us the progress of their develop¬ 
ment. The First treats of the possible nearness of the Advent; the Second corrects a mis¬ 
apprehension of this doctrine. The First gives friendly warning against a spirit of disorder; 
the Second is required to attack more sharply this stubborn evil. Besides, 2 Thess. ii. 15 
refers to the First Epistle (the reference at least include* our First), and 2 Thess ii. 1 to 1 
Thess. iv. 17. * 

Some expositors, it is true, would invert the relation. In the first place, Gkotius supposed 
that the Man of Sin (ch. ii. 8) was the Emperor Caligula, who attempted to place his statue 
in the temple; moreover, that air apxn* (ch. ii 18) is only to be understood by supposing 
that the Epistle was addressed to Jewish Christians who had come from Palestine, and 
amongst them Jason; finally, that the mark of genuineness (ch. iii. 17) is to be regarded as 
a notice communicated by Paul to his readers at once in his first letter. But the whole of 
this is utterly arbitrary. A mark of genuineness was not wanted by readers until spurious 
letters were forthcoming, and this again is not conceivable prior to the existence of genuine 
letters. Nor are the Palestinian recipients of the letter anything but a fiction, invented to 
render somewhat more plausible that which contradicts all chronology, the reference of the 
second chapter to Caligula. 

Less impossible d priori is Ewald’s hypothesis, that the Second Epistle, put last as being 
the shorter, is rather the First, and indeed written from Beroea; that Paul therein corrects the 
misunderstanding in regard to his preaching of the speedy Advent; that only by this correc¬ 
tion is there explained that anxiety on account of such as died before the Advent, which he has 
now occasion to remove in his second letter (1 Thess. iv. 18 sqq.). It is certainly not d priori 
impossible, that from a misunderstanding of 2 Thess. ii. there should have arisen such an 
anxiety as 1 Thess. iv. implies, though we would still find more natural a different effect of 
2 Thess. ii. But the entire relation of the two Epistles is not at all satisfactorily explained 
by Ewald’s method. In a first letter we can understand the fact and reason of Paul’s revert¬ 
ing so particularly to the history of the conversion of the Thessalonians (on that point comp, 
the exposition of the First Epistle); in a later letter, after that our Second had preceded as 
the First, we should no longer comprehend it; nor again the fact, that our First Epistle 
should be so entirely silent respecting the Second, in that passage (1 Thess. ii. 15 [5] sqq.) 
where the Apostle recounts all his cares and efforts in behalf of the Thessalonians. Of the 
mention of the churches, in which Paul gloried in the Thessalonians (2 Thess. i. 4), Ewald, 
who makes him write so at Beroea, has no other than a very forced explanation. At 2 Thess. 
ii. 2 Ewald himself has to admit, that from that it is evident that our Second Epistle had 
already been preceded by an earlier Epistle; and should that have been, not our First, but 
another lost one ? That were, however, a groundless conjecture. Nor is there at Beroea 
adequate opportunity for the vexations which the Apostle had to suffer, ch. iii 2; for when. 
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after some time of unobstructed activity in that city, the agitators arrived from Thessalonica, 
his sojourn there came immediately to an end (Acts xvii. 14). So we will rest in this, that 
the old established succession of the two Epistles is likewise the correct one. 


I 2. GENUINENESS OP THE EPISTLE. 


The external evidence of the Second Epistle is precisely the same as for the First, and as 
for the Epistle to the Galatians. An allusion to 2 Thess. iii. 15 sq. see in Poltcabp, Phil . 11. 
If the First Epistle has on a close examination of even its minutest features proved itself to 
be genuinely Pauline, that of itself tells in favor also of the Second. The latter likewise has 
never been suspected until the 19th century, and then on so-called internal grounds; first by 
John Ernst Christian Schmidt, who began (1801) with merely explaining ch. ii. 1-12 as a 
Montanistic interpolation, and subsequently called in question the whole Epistle. De Wette 
took sides with him in the first edition of his Eirdeitung [Introduction to the New Test.—J. 
L], but subsequently he himself refuted the grounds of doubt. On the other hand, Kern 
attacked the genuineness of the Epistle in the Tubingen Zeitachrtft y 1839, IE.; after him 
Baur, Patdus , p. 485 sqq., and in a modified form in his and Zeller's Theol. Jahrb ., 1855, IL 
p. 150 sqq.; most recently Hilgenfeld (who regards the First Epistle as genuine) in his 
Zeittchrifl far wUsensch. Theologie, 1862, TIL p. 242 sqq. Amongst the defenders of the genu¬ 
ineness are especially to be named Guericke, Beitrdge, 1828; Reiche, authentic 'posteriori* 
ad Th . epistolc* mndicia, , 1829; Lange, Baa apost . ZeitalUrr , L p. Ill sqq.; the expositors 
Luxemann, 2d ed., with special thoroughness, and Hofmann. Nothing but what Hilgen- 
tkld brings forward of his own remains still unanswered. 

Many of the scruples alleged are in the highest degree trifling. One time the Second 
Epistle should be too like the First, merely an imitation; then again the expressions (of 
which every Epistle contains a number), that cannot be matched out of other Epistles, are 
urged as grounds of suspicion. In truth, the Second Epistle has no greater resemblance to the 
First than the Epistle to the Ephesians has to that to the Colossians, or than many passages 
of the Epistle to the Romans have to the Epistle to the Galatians; it has, besides, its alto¬ 
gether definite and appropriate aim. Nor are the peculiarities of expression for that reason 
nnpauline, as the exposition will have to show. Amongst other points, indeed, Hilgenfeld 
thinks that ch. i. 6, 7 has an unapostolic sound, as if one merited the kingdom of God by 
suffering; moreover, that in ch. ii. 15 we light upon an almost Romanizing recommendation of 
the Apostle's oral and written traditions in general, and so forth; but others will have diffi¬ 
culty in seeing in what way the latter text is so essentially different from 1 Cor. xi. 2 or xv. 
1; and as for the former and others such, it is the less necessary to anticipate the exposition, 
as the result in reference to the question of genuineness is in any event too unimportant; 
indeed; Hilgenfeld himself does not in this relation go further than to say (p. 245) : w Cer¬ 
tainly we are here brought at least to the extreme limit of the Pauline mode of statement.” 

A ground of suspicion, on which Baur especially lays stress, is what we read in? ch. ii 2 
of forged letters of the Apostle, taken in connection with the token by which according to 
ch. Hi 17 the readers were afterwards to recognize the genuineness of an apostolic document. 
The former passage Kern would not understand of a spurious letter, but rather that it speaks 
of a misconstruction that had appeared in Thessalonica of the First Epistle. And so it is 
understood also by Bleek (Einl., p. 886), who yet regards the Second Epistle likewise as 
gamine; but in consequence of that interpretation his explanation of ch. iii. 17 proves to be, 
** Hilgenfeld properly remarks (p. 263), very unsatisfactory. If, however, ch. ii. 2 speaks 
of a forged letter, as almost all since Origen have understood, then it is held to be incon- 
eefrable that such a thing should have occurred at so early a period; also that Paul could 
not possibly have thought already in the beginning, when he had as yet written very few let- 
ten, of setting up a mark of genuineness for all subsequent letters: “ This is the sign in 
erery Epistle, so I write; ” that, moreover, the similar phrase in 1 Cor. xvi. 21 is the natural 
expression of his love in the salutation, whereas here, in an altogether unpauline manner, it is 
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made the mark of distinction between genuine and spurious letters; that this takes us to a 
time when spurious letters had come to be known, and there was occasion to ask for the tests 
of genuineness. 

These arguments lose every appearance even of validity, as soon as we realize to ourselves 
the state of the case. The point was, to secure the Thessalonians against repeated deception, 
and for this the best expedient was the precaution that Paul hit upon: u So I write; let no 
future letter be put upon you as sent by me, which does not contain the salutation written by 
mine own hand.” Now, it is true that only in other two instances, 1 Cor. and Col. iv. 18, do 
we meet with the same clause: “ The salutation by the hand of me, Paul,” and in neither of 
these two places is the same object asserted as in our text. So much the less could a forger, 
with this and other Epistles before him, have thought of writing: This is my token in every 
Epistle . For, in fact, he did not find it stereotyped in all the Epistles. But the real Paul 
might, so write to the real Thessalonians, whilst using the salutation of cordial love (and this 
it certainly was in our Epistle likewise first of all) as at the same time a precautionary meas¬ 
ure. The salutation was as to its contents a token of love; as to its form, as being written 
by Paul's own hand, a token of genuineness. But with this it is not at all necessary to 
suppose, that the same words must continually recur; the only thing required was the auto¬ 
graph subscription. In what way Paul understood the word would be perfectly plain to us, 
if we possessed a third Epistle to the Thessalonians. It is true, indeed, that such a provision 
could only have been suggested to Paul by the fact that spurious letters were already known; 
but according to ch. ii. 2 this was precisely the case. After the Apostle's death the tempta¬ 
tion to such forging of letters might easily make itself felt; but why not as well in those 
times when writing to the churches was still a new thing, so that in any greatly excited circle 
such a letter readily seemed to be the appropriate means for securing an entrance for peculiar 
notions. 

Thus regarded, everything becomes intelligible; on the other hand, what these critics 
charge upon the forger is utterly incomprehensible. Looking at the matter in a purely 
rational light, how foolish would it have been for any one, who desired to forge a letter (and 
the case, we see, actually occurred), to draw attention so pointedly to this consideration: 
Suffer no spurious letter to be imposed on you, that has not my own subscription. Was he, 
forsooth, even in his autograph to imitate the Apostle’s handwriting? That would not 
merely have been foolish, but it would have betrayed such a degree of callous obtuseness of 
conscience, as could never be reconciled with the character of holy earnestness and thoughtful 
purity, by which undeniably our Epistle likewise is distinguished. In fact, to infer that the 
more positively any one says : I am the Apostle^ there is the stronger ground for suspecting 
that it is not true—this is surely unjust, so long as the impossibility of his speaking the truth 
is not shown conclusively. In the Epistle to the Galatians the Apostle speaks with far larger 
reference to his own person, and yet no one questions the genuineness. 

The main ground of doubt, and really the only one that comes into serious consideration, 
is the contents of the section, ch. ii 1-12. It was from this point also that Schmidt's first 
doubt started. It is asserted that the doctrine of the Antichrist, which is here presented, is 
not Pauline. But in this, by dint of reasoning in a circle, people cut out and fashion for 
themselves a fictitious PauL Tet what Paul says about the groaning creation occurs only in 
Rom. viii., and the prospect he holds out of Israel's conversion only in Rom. xi. Is therefore 
the Epistle to the Romans to be regarded as spurious ? On the whole, there is scarcely an 
Epistle that does not contain some point of doctrine peculiar to itself. 

It is said that the expectation of Antichrist rests on a Jewish foundation, especially on the 
prophecy of the book of Daniel; that by the development of that arose the Christian apoca¬ 
lyptic doctrine; that, as for this being found also in Paul, there is nothing to object, to that, 
since in other respects also he discovers a way of thinking and looking at things that is per¬ 
vaded by Jewish elements; but that we should beware of attributing to him more of what is 
Jewish, than can on decisive grounds be established. We shall better describe the true state 
of the case, if we say that the Apostle's faith and thought are rooted in the Old Testament 
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revelation. What, then, is really Pauline is not to be determined d priori , but gathered from 
the sources; and of these we shall not pronounce any to be spurious, merely because it pre¬ 
sents something also that is peculiar, so long as it is not shown that this peculiarity contra¬ 
dicts the nature of the Apostle. But in the question before us this is not at all the 
case. 

Baur, indeed, will detect a great difference between the Epistles to the Corinthians and 
those to the Thessalonians. The truth is, that here as there we find original features, which, 
however, most beautifully complete one another. Thus it is with the being clothed upon 
[2 Cor. y. 2] and changed (1 Cor. xv.), and then the being caught away into the clouds 
(1 Thess. iv.) ; the one thing necessarily requires the other. Of the same sort is the relation, 
when 2 Thess. ii. speaks particularly of Antichrist, whereas 1 Cor. xv. designates death as the 
last enemy, and so intimates that, prior to the last enemy, other enemies are to be overcome. 
That 1 Cor. xv. specially harmonizes with Ps. cx., and 1 and 2 Thess. with Daniel, wc readily 
grant; only this proves no contradiction and no difference of authorship. The two supple¬ 
ment each other in the same way as do Bom. v. and 1 Cor. xv. But we shall by no means 
reckon the doctrine of Antichrist among Rabbinical notions, if along with Daniel, Ps. cx., and 
other Old Testament places, we think of 1 John ii 18, 22; iv. 8; 2 John 7; and the Apoca¬ 
lypse. 

It is true, they would even form an inconsistency between 1 Cor. and 2 Thess. There, it 
is said, Paul hopes to live till the Advent, whereas here the aim already is by means of a cer¬ 
tain theory to account for the fact, that the Advent cannot yet occur so soon. This, it is 
alleged, at once implies a tedious, fruitless expectancy, on account of which the non-occur¬ 
rence is explained on the ground of a certain hindrance; and altogether the prospect carries 
ns to the end of the Roman monarchy, far beyond the stand-point and time of the Apostle. 
But if Paul looked for the Advent as possibly occurring soon, why might he not also think 
of the antichristian domination as occurring soon and speedily expiring ? he even says him¬ 
self, that its beginnings are stirring already. There is not a word of correction for such as 
perhaps began to go astray, because the Advent was so long in coming; on the contrary, Paul 
sets right only those who supposed that it was even now at the door, and thereupon too 
lightly overlooked the severe path of the cross and of death, through which they had first to 
pass. The Apostle merely reminds them of this, but he does not say: It will tarry for a long 
time yet. Lunemann is quite right in comparing the prophecy of Israel's conversion (Rom. 
xl 25 sqq.), of which it might likewise be said, and with just as little reason as of the 
prophecy in regard to Antichrist, that it points far beyond the stand-point and time of the 
Apostle. Besides, was not the expectation of the Advent of itself an outlook to the end of 
the Roman monarchy ? 

Baur himself, moreover, as good as abandoned that argument, when in 1855, in a new form 
of his hypothesis, he designated the year 68 as the earliest date of the Second Epistle to the 
Thessalonians. Is it not strange that what was to arouse suspicions against Paul is, a few 
jean after the Apostle's death, accepted without any suspicion at all, as soon as the matter 
concerns a forger ? Already Kirn puts the composition of the Epistle into the time between 
•8 and 70, between Kero's death and the destruction of Jerusalem. For the Antichrist, he 
thinks, is Nero, whose return, as Rev. xvii. 10,11 is supposed to show, was looked for; the 
cmjpir, again, being Vespasian, and the falling away the detestable wickedness of the Jews in 
the Roman Empire. But De Wette and Lunemann properly declare against such an infusion 
of the political element into the interpretation of our passage. Baur, on the other hand, 
going still farther in the track of Kern, comes to this result: that the Second Epistle was 
|written soon after the year 68, but the First Epistle considerably later, after that the expecta¬ 
tion of Antichrist had in consequence of his non-appearance subsided (against the latter 
point see the Introduction to the First Epistle); that, in particular, in 2 Thess. it we already 
have an example of specifically Christian apocalyptic doctrine; that Antichrist is none other 
than Nero, and that the statements of our Epistle presuppose the view of the Apocalypse; 
that the divine worship, which according to Rev. xiii. 12^15; xix. 20 is paid to the Beast, 
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Agrees with 2 Thess. ii. 4; and so the Beast which was, and is not, and shall be * (Rev. xvii. 
8), to wit Nero, who passed for dead, bat who should come again, is meant also in 2 Thesa. 
ii. 6, 7; that the <rakcv5rjvai of 2 These, ii. 2 has reference to the agitation about the pseudo- 
Nero after Qalba’s death, of which Tacitus, Hist, ii 8, gives this account: Aehaia atque Asia 
faUo exterritm, vdut Nero adventaret: vario super exitu ejus rumore , eoque plurtbus vivere eum 
jingentibui oredenUbusque (Baur thinks this delusion was of Christian origin, but what follows 
does not fit the Christians). Inde late terror , muUis ad edebritatem nominis erectis, rerum notch 
it m cupidine et odio prasentium. Gliscentem in dies famam fore diseussit , 

There are altogether three spurious Neros recognized: this one the first; a second in tho 
year 882 U. C. under Titus in Asia Minor (according to Zonaras); the third, twenty years 
after Nero’s death under Domitian, of whom Tacitus, Hist. L 2, makes mention (comp. Sueto¬ 
nius, Nero, 57) : Mota props Parthorum arma falsi Neronis ludibrio . Our place, says Baits, 
refers to the first, as is indicated also by the excitement in the Christian regions of Aehaia 
and Asia. The Epistle, he thinks, was written after that, 1. the adkcvZrjvai, that is, the com¬ 
motion occasioned by the pseudo-Neronian disturbances, was now passed, the famam fort 
diseussit had occurred, and the futility of the affair was already demonstrated. He supposes 
that the Kan'xatv was Vespasian, but that whether the temple in Jerusalem was still standing 
is doubtful, since ch. ii. 4 may be explained otherwise ( Jahrb ., p. 168). According to this 
scheme, the author wrote, 2. not until the Apocalypse was pretty generally recognized; and 
his object was to impress on his readers the wisdom of letting the mistake which had been 
committed teach them this lesson, that the Advent cannot come before Antichrist comes, nor 
Antichrist without the apostasy, nor that without the removal of the KaT*x *> v ; consequently, 
Vespasian must first be overthrown 1 and Antichrist must show himself as a wicked despot, 
and set himself up as God. For the fhture, therefore, let us be circumspect, and not suffer 
ourselves to be deceived by any falsi Neronis ludibrium. 

This entire hypothesis, however, stands in glaring contradiction to the plain tenor of our 
Epistle:—2 Thess. ii. 2 does not at all sound as if Christians had to be corrected, who had 
already once allowed themselves to be deceived into the notion that Antichrist was present, 
and to them it had now to be said: No doubt He will come, but you must be far more heed¬ 
ful in the examination of the signs. The Apostle rather speaks to such as suppose that the 
Lord is here, and they must be reminded that Antichrist comes first The traXcv3»jwu of 2 
Thess. ii. 2 has a quite different motive from that which Baur imputes to it But generally, 
even as regards the Apocalypse, the whole issue of fantastic, politico-spiritual allusiveness, is 
by no means the result of correct exposition; and in the case of our text such ideas are noth¬ 
ing but a sheer importation. Baur’s concession (p. 168) is worthy of note, that there is not 
one of the features in 2 Thess. ii so specifically Neronian, that the author would have to be at 
once set down as having failed in his part. Baur sees nothing in this but the prudently sus¬ 
tained effort to pass for the Apostle PauL But is it not more prudent, that is, more natural, 
to admit that the writer is not merely acting a part, but is really the Apostle Paul ? If that 
is the case, and if Paul wrote the letter in the year 54 at the latest, and had already the year 
before, according to 2 Thess. ii 5, preached the same thing orally, it then follows that Paul 
had spoken to his Christians of Antichrist even before Nero became Emperor. LEkemajmi 
also is quite right in his remark (and so Ewald, p. 29), that the description in 2 Thess. ii., as 
compared with the Apocalypse, appears still to be very simple and little developed, and there¬ 
fore of an earlier date than the latter. 

It is at any rate strange, when Helgenfeld expressly asserts to the contrary, that 2 Thess. 
ii., as contrasted with the Apocalypse, shows an important advance in eschatology, and 
belongs to a far later period. The result of his combinations is to remove the composition to 
the time of Trqjan. In the mystery of lawlessness he would recognize the Gnostic heresies; 
most arbitrarily; since the worship of a supreme Deity is something quite different from self¬ 
deification. The writer, according to Hilgenfeld, is led to speak of the kot^x™ by the fact 
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of a longer delay haying already occurred than the Apocalypse gave reason to expect, and 
therefore also the Second Epistle is in irreconcilable contradiction to the First, which accord 
ing to Hilgenfeld is genuine. The doctrine of the First Epistle, that the day of the Lord 
comes quite suddenly and at a time that cannot be calculated, like a thief in the night, is not. 
he says, the doctrine of the Second, which rather specifies very distinct tokens of Christ's 
return, to wit, the rise of the apostasy, and the self-deification of the Man of Sin. Had Paul 
really taught thus in Thessalonica (v. 5), he would then in the First Epistle have again com¬ 
pletely renounced his own doctrine. But the whole of this assertion is perfectly groundless. 
As regards the we cannot here further anticipate the exposition; every one must 

allow that an explanation which leads to such a result as that of Hilgenfeld, cannot at least 
be & priori the only possible one. But that the signs of the time, mentioned in the Second 
Epistle, are to be considered as in irreconcilable contradiction to the coming as a thief in the 
night, is an extremely arbitrary assertion. Certainly the time and the hour are not at all 
thereby determined, and, on the other hand, to regard the signs of the time is everywhere 
required of the disciples. Even the First Epistle furnishes such a sign, namely, the utter, 
careless security itself of those who are no disciples (ch. v. 8). The apostasy, of which the 
Second Epistle speaks, is nothing but the highest development of that evil disposition, and 
when the deceptive power of the Man of Sin comes to an end in the Lord's taking him 
away* by the Spirit of His mouth (2 Thess. ii. 8), that will be the consummation of those 
pangs which come suddenly on her who is with child (1 Thess. v. 8). The whole is aimed 
merely at a wicked, careless security. “ But the day,” says the Apostle to the Christians (v. 
4 ), u does not come on you as a thief, for ye are sober and watchful;” and again : 44 You do 
not allow yourselves to be befooled by the deceptions of the antichristian period, and have 
your eyes open for the signs of the time.” One must read with a preconceived opinion, to 
assert the irreconcilableness of the two Epistles. 

The development of the doctrine beyond the Apocalypse Hilgenfeld sees especially in 
this, that the antichristian ruler, who in the latter is distinguished from the false prophet, 
already in our Epistle coalesces with him. But is it not far more natural to acknowledge that 
here we have rather a first step, on which, not yet clearly discriminated, there comes forth the 
party by whom the lying wonders are performed, the object of which is to secure credit for 
the self-deification of the Man of Sin ? In that case, however, 2 Thess. ii. does not pre¬ 
suppose the Apocalypse, but precedes it. On the whole, the prophecy of Daniel is quite suffi¬ 
cient as the basis of 2 Thess ii.; even the exaltation above all that is called God or that is 
worshipped meets us already in that place (ch. xl 86; vii. 8). This old prediction of the 
consummation, by its being concentrated in a head, of enmity against God and His anointed, 
is renewed by the Apostle, whose own eye is opened, and he thus foretells the acme of the 
wickedness of which the beginnings are already stirring; all, as Baur admits, without a 
single specific Neronian feature; in truth, all before even Nero was Emperor. It is very con¬ 
ceivable how the Christians might subsequently fall into the way of finding at once in the 
Emperor Nero the Antichrist whom they expected; but even this presupposes the existence of 
the prophecy of Antichrist. This knowledge is also of importance for the interpretation of 
the Apocalypse. 

The question as to the genuineness must therefore be decided essentially by the exposition 
of the second chapter. 


f 8. COURSE OF THOUGHT IN THE EPISTLE. 

In this case the old division of chapters has, on the whole, hit the right mark. LIIne- 
wann, indeed, would divide differently. After the salutation (ch. i 1, 2) and introduction 
(w. 8-12), he distinguishes a doctrinal part (ch. ii. 1-12) and a hortatory (ch. ii 18-iii. 16), 
to which are added in conclusion the salutation and benediction (w. 16-18). But it is, in the 
first place, unsuitable to describe ch. i. 8-12 as being simply introduction; then the distinc- 


# (According to the reading followed by Rioobxbach in 2 These, ii. 8.—J. L.] 
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tion between a doctrinal and a hortatory part is rather a modem than an apostolic concep¬ 
tion ; and, moreover, it is overlooked that the exhortation in ch. it 18-17 belongs strictly to 
the instruction concerning Antichrist, whereas r6 XoiirJv, ch. iii. 1, obviously introduces the 
closing section. The last point is recognized by Hofmahk, who, however, on his part infen 
too much from it, namely, that the exhortation in ch. iii. forms a sort of supplement, uncon¬ 
nected with the main instruction of ch. ii, and that, consequently, even the officious idleness 
here reproved by the Apostle does not at all originate in eschatological excitement. But tliat 
is to assert more than can be proved. 

According to what has been said, our Epistle divides itself as follows: 

1. Ch. i. contains an address for the consolation of the readers under the fresh outbreak of 
persecutions; after the salutation (w. 1, 2), the Apostle thanks God for their growth in faith 
(w. 8,4), cheers them by the prospect of judgment and salvation (w. 5-10), and prays that 
God would make them partakers of perfection (w. 11,12). 

2. Ch. ii supplies instruction and exhortation in regard to the antichristian consummation 
of evil; the warning, against allowing themselves to be easily misled into the notion of the 
day of the Lord being at the door (w. 1, 2), is confirmed by reminding them that, as he had 
already told them orally, the Man of Sin must previously be revealed (w. 8-5); that the 
mystery of lawlessness is still for the present restrained by an obstructive power, and will 
only reach its height when this is removed, and will then also come to its end by the appear¬ 
ing of the Lord (vv. 6-8); of what sort the lying power of the enemy will be, is hereupon 
more exactly described (w. 9-12); but the Christians, whom God saves from this ruin, he so 
much the more encourages to stand fast, and implores in their behalf the Divine guardianship 
(w. 18-17). 

8. Ch. iii. closes the Epistle with regulations in regard, chiefly, to those who walked dis¬ 
orderly ; after a short introduction, in which he seeks their prayers, and commends to them 
generally a faithful perseverance in the true Christian spirit (w. 1-5), he gives particular 
directions as to the treatment of those who will not desist from a pragmatical idleness (vv. 
6-16). To this are attached in few words the parting salutation and benediction (w. 17,18). 

The Epistle is short, but not on that account the less important. The way in which the 
Apostle comforts his readers by a reference to the righteous judgment of God, is of itself 
very instructive; still more the peculiar instruction respecting the impending consummation 
of hostility to God, which deserves the more to be laid to heart, the more the signs of the 
time reveal the impress of the antichristian nature; and, lastly, the Apostle’s severity likewise 
against all sham-spiritual indolence is to be well considered, and the discipline, the exercise 
of which he requires from the church, is in the highest degree fitted to hold forth a mirror to 
the Christendom of our day. 

As to the literature, there is nothing more to be noted, after what has been cited in § 2. 
What was said in the Introduction to the First Epistle, holds good also for the Second, except 
only that Koch’s Commentary does not extend to the Second Epistle. 
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Address for the Consolation of the readers under the fresh outbreak of persecutions. 

Ch. L 1-12. 

Alter the salutation (tt. i, 2), the Apostle thanks God for their growth in faith (w. 3, 4), cheers them bv the pros¬ 
pect of judgment and salvation (vv. 5-10), and prays that God would make them partakers of perfection (vv. 11,12). 

1 Paul, and Silvanus, and Timotheus [Timothy], unto the church of the Thes- 

2 salonians in God our Father 1 and the Lord Jesus Christ: Grace unto you, and 
peace, from God our 1 Father and the Lord Jesus Christ. 

8 We are bound to thank [give thanks to] * God always for von, brethren, as 
it is meet, because that your faith groweth exceedingly, and the charity [love, 

4 ay^vrj] of every one of you all* toward each other aboundeth; so that we our¬ 
selves * glory in you in the churches of God, for your patience and faith in all 

5 your persecutions aud tribulations [the afflictions] * that ye endure: t chick is a> 
manifest token [a token, fr^ciy/ia] of the righteous judgment of God, that ye 
may be counted worthy of the kingdom of God, for which ye also suffer:: 

0 seeing [if indeed] 4 it is a righteous thing with God to recompense tribulation 

7 to them that trouble you [to those who afflict you affliction]/ and to you, who 
are troubled [afflictea], rest with us, when the Lord Jesus shall be revealed [at 
the revelation of the Lord Jesus, hr rjj foroKoXvif/ii rdv K. *1.1 from heaven with His 

8 mighty angels [with the angels of HU power, /act* dyy«W owd/iea* aurov], in flam¬ 
ing fire,* taking vengeance on them that [rendering vengeance to those who, SlSovtgv 
€K<kK7j<rty row] know not God, and that obey not 7 the gospel of our Lord Jesus 

9 Christ: 8 who shall be puuUhed with [shall suffer punishment, Siktjv tutowtiv,] 
everlasting destruction from the presence [face]* of the Lord, and from the 

10 glory of His power; when He shall come to be glorified in His saints, and to 
be admired in all them that believe [those who believed] 18 (because^ our testi- 

11 mony among you [to you, v/ids] was believed!, in that day. Wherefore [To 
which end, Efc o] also we pray always for yon, tnat our God would count [may 
count, a$iMxrrf] you worthy of this [the, ri}s] calling, and fulfil all the good 
pleasure of Mis goodness [every desire of goodness], 11 and the work of faith 

12 with power ; that the name of our Lord Jesus Christ 1 * may be glorified in you, 
and ye in Him, according to the grace of our God, and the Lord Jesus Christ. 18 

* V. 1.—(Sin. 1 Inserts *a£ before wmrpl —the rending of two cursive manuscripts, but corrected In Sin.*—J. L.J 
V. l- fr ir is wenti <g only in B. D. E. ; it Is found in the majority of uncials (also Sin.), versions, and Fathers. [It 

hrack stsd by TAchmann, and cancelled by Tlsohendorf and Alford.—J. L-] 

8 
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“ Grammatically, bgAs 
always renders SAtytf qjftie- 

V. 6.—[ciircp, hypothetical not causal; see the Ezegetical Note 4. Vulgate, si tamen; English Version In four 
out of the other five oases of «r«/>, \f so be (that), and so Alford and Ellicott here; De Wetto and L&uemaxm, team 

andtrs. —J. L.l _ 

« V. 6.—[rot? 0Kifiw<nv v/iat Qkl^iv. Ellicott, who retains the Greek order: “ The change seems to preserve more 
clearly the antithesis, and also to bring more into prominence the * lex talionis * that is tacitly referred to.”—J. L.] 

• V. 8.— wvpl AAovbt is given by Sin. A. K. L.. nearly all the minuscules, Chrysostom and others; $Aoyl ropfe, by 
B. D. E. F. G. [Scholz, T^^hrruinii, Wordsworth, Ellicott]. Tischendorf prefers the former, because the other as being 
the more common might more easily arise from correction, and in other places where it is genuine there is never any 
appearance of change. 

» V. 8*—[Or: and to those who obey not. This construction, naturally suggested by the repetition of the article, is 
adopted by very many, and understood to designate a d.fferent class from the pij eifioai 6ehv. See in opposition to this 
view Ezegetical Note 4, and in ihvor of it the Revision of this verso. Note a.—J. L.] 

« V. 8.— Xpurrov is added in Sin., A. F. G., and many versions: it is wanting in B. D. E. K. L., Coptic and others. 
■*"* [genbach follows Knapp and Inchmonn in bracketing Xp. j it is omitted by Bengel in his German Version, Tizch- 
iuiY, Alford, Ellicott.—J. L.] 

• V. 9.—[irpoawTov. Comp. Matt. xviii. 10; Luke i. 76; 2 Cor. iv. 6; 1 Pet. ui. 12; Eev. xx. 11—J. L.] 

*• V. 10.—All the uncials [and critical editions] give nurrevaaaiv ; only a few minuscules have irurrevovoiv. 

V. 11.—[rojap tv&oxiav ayaBtaavvrjt. See the Ezegetical Rote 6, and Revision, Notes q and r. Desire (Horn. x. 1), 
though not precisely an equivalent for cv6o*cta, is in this instunoe convenient, and at least more readily intelligible than 
Ellieott’s phrase, evet§ good pleasure qf goodness. Am. Bible Union: all the good pleasure qf goodness. —J. L. J 

19 V. 12.—In this case Sin. does not stand with Codd. A. F. G., which add Xpurrov . [Kiggenbach omits it, as do 
Tischendorf, Alford, Wordsworth, E.llcott. Knapp and Laohmann bracket.—J. L.] 

i* V. 12.—[Or: our God and Lord Jesus Christ . So Biggenbach and some others. Generally, however, this case is 
regarded as an exception to the ordinary rule of grammar, on the ground that “ Kvptov T. X. is a common title of 
Christ, and is often used independently of all which precedes it” (Middleton).—J. L.] 


—[Rigg( 
endorf,. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

1. fVv. 1, 2.) See the First Epistle. 

2. (Vv. 3, 4.) We are bound, Ac.—As in 1 
Thess. i. 2, only that he there says simply evxopar- 
rovfier , and here declares the obligation (ch. ii. 13), 
in the earnestness of his spirit,, drawn from the 
greatness of the grace; urgente animi exultations 
(Benoel) : We are bound to do this, and it is a debt 
which wc shall never be able fully to discharge. It 
Is by no means obvious, why this should be un- 
pauline 1 is it only because we do not so read in any 
other Epistle ? I The words, as it Is meat, are re-t 
ferred by some only to 6<pel\op.ev, as confirmatory 
of the obligation, and, taken thus, they seem to be 
somewhat dull and pointless; better therefore : “ so 
to give thanks , as the greatness of the unmerited 
favor deserves; ” Benoel : ob rei magnitudinem ; 
Hofmann ; as the state of the case requires . Theo- 
phylact (along with another explanation): in a 
worthy manner , by word and deed ; for this is true 
thanksgiving. Too subtle is Lunemann’s interpreta¬ 
tion ; who, because ica&<t>s does not mark the degree 
(though it does the way and manner), and because 
the insertion of i&ehupol forbids the close backward 
reference to evxapurreiv (but why ?), would connect 
&£iov closely with what follows: **as it is meet, 
because” But it is more natural to understand 8ri 
thus: u We are bound to give thanks (for this), 
that.” * *Tir*pav{dy€tv is such an emphatic expres¬ 
sion of entire commendation as the Apostle is fond 
of; av[dveiv is used elsewhere transitively, but once 
also as intransitive, Acts vi. 7; and so the compound 1 
hero: u your faith groweth even beyond expecta¬ 
tion;! and love increaseth % continually.” Paul 
thankfully acknowledges the fulfilment of his wishes 
and exhortations (1 Thess. iii. 12; iv. 10); Rieger: 
the fruit of his exhortations and intercessions. Faith 
and love, of which Timothy (1 Thess. iii. 6) had re¬ 
ported the existence among the Thessalonians, had 

* [Lunemaxn’s construction, however, is the common 
cue, and is preferred by Alford, Ellicott, Webster and 
Wjlxinsow : “Added to introduce the special subject of 
thankfulness, as one that fully justifies the assertion, «vv. 
tyctAo/aw.’W. L.) * 

t {fiber die Brwartung. Bettor in the version: Ubersehr , 

« exceedingly , beyond measure.— J. L.] 

X \mehrt slch; in the version, sunimmt.—J. L.] 


only become stronger in the tempests; at 1 The*, 
i. 8 he had added vrofioy^ rfir ihrrlbos, and that fol¬ 
lows here in another form.— Of every one of you 
all, he thus quite explicitly applies it to every indi¬ 
vidual; toward each other; he speaks therefore 
of brotherly love. How can Paul thus praise, when 
in chh. ii. and iii. he has yet to add reproof? Ols- 
ii acsen well : Even those excrescences (we add : 
which were found rather in individuals merely) were 
at least excrescences simply from a good stock. 
There is something of cordial encouragement in the 
fact, that Paul first recognizes the good that he finds 
in them, even though with some their faith and love 
are still lacking in wisdom.— So that we cur- 
selves, not others merely, glory in you. Hof¬ 
mann thinks this would require a xa/, and prefers to 
understand it thus: we of our own accord, without 
being prompted; too artificial De Wette (and 
Chry8ostom before him) recalls 1 These. 18: 11 We 
have no need to speak of it, since everywhere people 
are telling of it; ” whereas here: “ Not merely do 
others talk to us and speak of it everywhere, but we 
also (overcoming a modest reserve) must in our ex¬ 
ceeding joy proclaim it,” To be sure, attention is 
not drawn to this contrast by any particle of time; 
it at once results, however, from a mere comparison 
of the two places. Paul not merely thanks God; he 
glories also before men. Instead of the Heccpta 
icavxatrfrai, A. B. Sin. 17 [Lachmann, Tischendorf, 
Alford, Ellicott] give the rarer and on that ac¬ 
count, perhaps, the preferable 4yicavxa<rScu (A. B*, 
not Sin., write Ivk.), which at the most slightly 
strengthens the 6cnse; tcavx- iv means to place 
one's honor in something , to boost of a thing (1 
Cor. i. 81; ill 21); there Paul forbids to glory In 
any men whatever; does he not here do so himself? 
By no means; he means to boast, not of the Tbessa- 
lonians as men, but only of the work of God in 
them (1 Thess. ii. 19). The relation is the same as 
between the hv&p6rots ipicnestv that is forbidden % 
(Gal I 10, flattery of the old man) and that which 
is enjoined (1 Cor. x. 83, the cherishing of the new 
man with tender fidelity). He boasts of them in 
the churches of God, those of Achaia, where he 
is sojourning; LtNEMANN: Corinth and its branch 
churches (the plural points to the surrounding re¬ 
gion, comp. Rom. xvl 11: an advance on 1 Thess. 
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Ill 


L 8. Without any reason Hiloenfeld (p. 248) 
aoald detect a disagreement with 2 Cor. i. 1, alleg¬ 
ing that the genuine Paul does not at all describe 
the churches of Achaia as properly churches along 
with that of Corinth. The simple fact is, that in 
that place of the Corinthian Epistle he does not do 
so, it being sorely equally possible for him to ad¬ 
dress a large number of saints, or to take them to¬ 
gether as churches; but if one were disposed to 
extort from 2 Cor. i. 1 the idea that the scattered 
Christians of Achaia had not yet been gathered into 
churches, we should then have to infer also from 
Rom. L 7 ; Phil. i. 1; Col. i. 2, that no churches had 
yet been organized in Rome, Philippi, Colosse, when 
Paul wrote to the Christians of those places!— Ben- 
gel’s reference of the forty, Ac. to the remote cfyapur- 
ruy is unnatural; it is rather a closer definition of 
tytaux. 4v fyu*: for your patience and (your) 
faith; their endurance stands first; the thing glo¬ 
ried in is, that they stood their ground not merely 
against a single attack; the root of genuine patience 
is faith, which is then again in its turn purified by 
patience. In faith everything is concentrated (1 
The*. iii. 7) ; it is not of itself the same thing as 
hope [Dr Wettb] (1 Thess. i. 8); nor, because 
rirrfvs is connected with farofwvrjs by one article, 
are we required (as Olshausen and Lunemann sup- < 
pose) to assume for uteris the meaning of fidelity . 
No doubt, by omitting the second article Paul com¬ 
prehends patience and faith, so to speak, under one 
conception; faith, however, retains the sense which 
it commonly bears elsewhere (and for the Greeks 
tint is certainly less remote from the idea of fidelity 
thn for us). There may be an endurance that does 
not proceed from faith, that is, from holding fast by 
the invisible God; and this would have no value; 
hot just as little would a faith, that did not approve 
itself by its own steadfastness in affliction. In Rev. 
xm. 10 also the two are joined together. The mani¬ 
festation of both takes place in all your persecu¬ 
tions and the afflictions that ye endure, pa¬ 
tiently bear, Hofmann; the oTx &Wx«r&v in the 
second member answers to the hy&v of the first. 
The persecutions proceed from hostile men; &Atye- 

is more general, and presents the idea, how pain- 
fcl and distressing the suffering is in the experience 
of it; oTj, it is generally said, is an attraction for 
lx; Lux km ann, for «*; both constructions occur; 
in the New Testament elsewhere always the genitive 
(Col iii. 13, and often). The present drlxcoft* (over 
against the aorist of 1 Thess. ii. 14) shows that there 
had been a fresh outbreak of persecutions. 

8. (Y. 5.) A token, Ac .—Meiyna is not 
equivalent to c Is M. (cod. 73) [slightly favored also 
by the Syriac, and the Vulgate in exemplum. —J. 
u], nor does it belong appositionally to the hyeis 
concealed in &plx«<r&e (that would have required 
Srres tyfaypo, besides yielding no good sense); but 
it is (similarly as in Rom. viil 8) an apposition to 
tb* danse tds &Wxe<rde, see Winkr, § 59. 9; * it is 
to be regarded as a nominative (Ds Wette, Lunk- 
*arn [Alford, Ellicott, Webster and Wilkin- 
805, Ac.]), not an accusative; hence: which is a 
proof; Meiyya does not occur elsewhere in the 
New Testament, though Met(ts does (Rom. iii. 25,26; 
Phil, i 28). It is not the mere suffering of tribulation 
that b of itself an evidence of the judgment, as being 

* [Rather to all that precedes from inrip rfa farojiorifc to 
art***. So FarrzacKB, Da Wettb, Lineman*, Alford, 
huww. See tho Revision, Note k.—J. L.) 


perhaps an atonement for sins (Estius), or as an indi¬ 
cation that the judgment must come; such is not the 
effect of mere suffering in itself but of suffering in 
patience and faith, and accordingly of* Wxwfo is 
said to those whoso patience and faith can be boasted 
of; and itself implies the patient accept¬ 

ance. This patient endurance, then, is a proof of 
the righteous judgment of God. But to what extent 
is it so ? The great majority of interpreters (Cai^ 
tin, Pelt, De Wette, Lunemann, Hofmann, Ac.) 
understand Metyya (without warrant) as a presage 
of the future judgment, which has not yet appeared 
but is certainly impending; a token from which it 
may be inferred that it will come; so also Luther : 
which shows that God will judge rightly. They say 
that Met^is so stands in Phil. i. 28 ; but the perdL 
don and salvation, whose evidence is there spoken 
of, are by no means impending merely in the future, 
but are already in progress at present, comp. 1 Cor. 
i. 18 ; and the Mei£ts of the righteousness of God, of 
which Rom. iii. 25 sq. speaks, is altogether meant as 
present In behalf, however, of the view that our 
text speaks of a presage of the future judgment, there 
is alleged 1. the article, as indicating the judgment 
Jcar* Qoxhv, and 2. the connection with vv. 6, 7, 
where there is very explicit mention of the future 
retribution. Granting the l&tter point, still, if tv- 
Bety/xa in v. 5 by itself is to mean a presage, its rela¬ 
tion to the following els rb Karat, is anything but 
clear. Estius, Benqbl, Hofmann, and others, makr 
the latter clause dependent on hvex *< r &*, and it is 
true that this would not necessarily lead to the Cath¬ 
olic doctriue of merit (just as little as Rom. viii. 
17), but in the present connection it would have this 
inconvenience of depressing MeiyjjM, Ac. into a sub¬ 
ordinate parenthesis, whereas plainly in that word is 
to be seen the new principal thought, the beginning 
of «the new line of thought, which is then carried 
forward in v. 6 sqq. This is perceived by Db 
Wette and Lunemann, who are therefore essentially 
correct in assuming that els rb Karat . depends on 
Hue. Kplereus ; but how ? shall it mean merely: with 
reference to tlte fad , that f or shall it be an epexe- 
getical conclusion, like 2 Cor. viii. 6: whom remit 
will he , that (Lunemann) ? or shall it even express 
simply the substance of the judgment (De Wette)? 
Tiieophylact even takes it as an equivalent to 8irep 
tori Karat • De Wettb gives this paraphrastic ex¬ 
planation of the connection: By their steadfastness 
in persecution the Thessalonians approve themselves 
as worthy of the kingdom of God, and from this 
subjective worthiness may be inferred the objective 
righteous judgment of God, by which it is realized. 
But this is a singular confounding of two different 
modes of viewing the causal relation, as it were 
thus: Which steadfast suffering, since it shows what 
sort of people you are, is also a presage of what we 
have to expect from the righteous judgment of God,- 
in pronouncing you worthyevidently an artificial 
and forced thought, which would still be but very 
unintelligibly expressed.* But on the whole it is 


* [The above is scarcely an exact representation of Da 
"Wette 1 * view. He indoe’d parenthetically suggests as a 
possible explanation of ct* rtf the idea of tho substance cr » 
purport (Inhalt ) of God’s righteous judgment, as he docs 
also that of Lunemann {Folge. result ); but he himself 
plainly prefers allowing the Greek phrase its usual final 
xoroe: der Zweck dts poUtichen Seehstspruches. Nor does 
Db Wettb spook of the subjective worthiness being real¬ 
ised by means of the objective judgment of God: what he 
says i«, that by tho latter the The««uv.iiana shall be acto> 
ally and in fact translated into God’s kingdom: das RecM+ 
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always best, wherever it is possible, to hold fast in 
els t6 the idea of aim. Add to this the arbitrariness 
of understanding Mstypa as a foretoken of some¬ 
thing future, as also Hij.genfeld remarks. 

The preference, therefore, is due to the interpre¬ 
tation, which we find not quite distinctly in Zwingli, 
and then in Olshauskn, needing only a somewhat 
more rigorous confirmation; the interpretation, name¬ 
ly, according to which tvfaiyfxa denotes the evi¬ 
dence of God's righteous judgment already at pres¬ 
ent in force. The article can be no obstacle to this, 
since the judgment of God, present and future, is 
one process (like eternal life, John xvii. 3); and w. 
6, 7 also form no counter-argument, for there we are 
shown that coming issue of the judgment, of which 
the present judicial administration (v. 6) is the pio¬ 
neer. But bow, then, cun the patient endurance of 
suffering be described as a manifestation of the 
already present judgment of God f 

Here it is of importance rightly to understand 
the scriptural conception of righteousness and judg¬ 
ment. Now since the righteousness of God is cer¬ 
tainly not synonymous with grace, we must not con¬ 
found these ideas; it is the self-consistent relation 
of His holy love to the free creature; dispensing on 
both sides, to the believer according to his faith, to 
the unbeliever according to his unbelief. A judg¬ 
ment awaits also the former; Olshauhkn refers to 1 
Pet. iv. 17, 18; likewise 1 Cor. xi. 82 points us to 
a judgment for discipline and purification; thus: 
God fulfils in you His righteous judgment, not for 
your destruction, but for your trial, that He may be 
able to declare you worthy of the kingdom; He 
proves your standing in faith, and there is a right¬ 
eous requital also in this, that He rewards faith with 
patience; or as Stockmetkr beautifully and clearly 
carries out the idea on this one side (in an unprinted 
sermon; see the Homiletic hints on 1 Theas. iv. 
1-8): M First of all he represents to them the judg¬ 
ment of God as something, whereof they are now 
already permitted, in the midst of their tribulation, 
to have an experience in the highest degree joyful 
and comforting. That the Thessalonians were able 
to abide so patient in persecution, and so firm in 
faith, was already an evidence of the righteousness 
of God. Thereby God already proved Himself in 
their case to be the righteous rewarder of all that is 
good. For their obedience, in that they had re¬ 
ceived the gospel, God rewarded them by bestowing 
on them new grace, and new strength to suffer for 
the gospel's soke, without becoming weary and 
faint-hearted (Matt, xiit 12).” What one might find 
to be wanting in this statement is, at the most, that 
it would suit the expression, proof of the righteous¬ 
ness, better than it does the one before us, proof of 
the righteous judgment . It must therefore be sup¬ 
plemented by remarking, first, that for believera also 
the operation of the Divine righteousness comes in¬ 
deed to be an effective judgment, but that it is a 
strong consolation to fall into the hand of God, and 
not into the hand of men; moreover, as Yon Gbr- 
lach notes, that it is the most frightful token (not 
merely a presage) of bursting doom, when God so 
hardens the ungodly that they persecute His chil¬ 
dren. Even this, however, must redound to the 
advantage of the latter. 


uriheil GoUes, dutch Welches tie wirklick und in der That in 
das Reich Gottes werden vereetst warden. He errs merely 
in restricting the Divine judgment to its future manifesta¬ 
tion.—J. L.J 


The thought of our passage, therefore, would be 
this: Steadfastly and believing!/ ye endure your per¬ 
secutions ; that is a proof of God's righteous judg¬ 
ment, of His inviolably self-consistent work of win¬ 
nowing ; which proof is to the end (e Is rf) • that ye 
should be deemed worthy, that He should be able to 
pronounce you worthy, of the kingdom of God. 
Toward this mark the judicial and sifting operation 
of God is working; it will prevail with those who 
allow His judgment to take effect on them to their 
purification. It is obvious that, taken thus, «2t rh 
Karat, acquires a much better sense. Of course, as 
Stockmeyer goes on to say, this declaration of judg¬ 
ment, that already takes place at present, stands in 
closest connection with that last perfect demonstra¬ 
tion of it, which is the hope of all believers. (The 
connection with ▼. 6 sqq.: If it is a righteous thing 
that God should some day render a perfect retribu¬ 
tion, there is already now a proof of His righteous¬ 
ness, in directing His judgments toward that end.)f 

The kingdom of God, whereof we should be ac¬ 
counted worthy, is the holy dominion which, in dis¬ 
tinction from the Church of the present time (the 
kingdom iu the form of a servant!, shall one day be 
revealed by the return of the King in victorious 
glory. Since flesh and blood cannot inherit the 
kingdom, what avails for that is the death of the old 
man, as the Apostle says: for which ye also 
suffer j he says also, to express the agreement that 
exists between their actual experience and God's 
plan.J The Mp is understood by most to mean: 
tn order to its attainment; and this again would not 
express any legal meritoriousness, any more than 
Rom. viii. 17, but would amount to this: Ye suffer 
for your faith in it, your confession of it, your faith¬ 
fulness to it, when grace had received you. Hil- 
gknfeld insists on the meaning, not: in order to Us 
attainment, but: in order to its promotion; simi¬ 
larly Hofmann: to introduce this state of things; 
and even so there would be no warrant for the asser¬ 
tion of the former, that there is here betrayed an 
nnapostolic estimate of martyrdom. But bvip (as in 
Rom. i. 5 ; Acts v. 41) means : in reference thereto, 
in behalf of the kingdom, and includes the two 
ideas of serving it and participating in it. 

4. (Yv. 6-8.) If indeed it is a righteous 
thing, Ac.—The thought is expressed hypothetic- 
ally, for the very purpose of strengthening its im- 


* [Lectures : “ Such being the design and tendency, p-nS 
such the certain result, of God's righteous judgment con¬ 
cerning His afflicted saints.”—J. L.] 

t [I cam ot but fear that the above elaborate discussion 
still leaves the matter somewhat obscure. Ellicott, per¬ 
haps too rigorously, confines the Sucaia itpiois to that which 
•‘will be displayed at the Lord’s second coming;” but ha 
appears to be quite right in saving, that “ to refer it solely 
to present Buffering, as perfecting and preparing the Tlies- 
sah'nians for future glory (Olsh.), is to min the whole 
point of the sentence: the Apostle’s argument is that their 
endurance of suffering in faith is a tokrn of God’s right¬ 
eous judgment and ox a future reward, which will display 
itself in rewarding the patient sufferers, as surely as it wifi 
inflict punishment on their persecutors.” In my Revision 
and Lectures the case was put thus: “ The patience and 
faith of the Thessalonians under persecution indicated the 
righteous judgment of Ood, by which they were even now, 

ar. d hereafter were to be still more gloriously, accredited 
as meet heirs of His kingdom; just because, and in so far 

as, there was thus indicated the realization in their charac¬ 
ter and condition, as God’s justified, sanctified, and at the 
same time suffering people, of the very grounds on which, 
by the laws of that kingdom, such a judgment must pro¬ 
ceed. ”-J. L.J 

t [Ellicott : 14 The sat with a species of consecutive 
three supplies a renewed hint of the connection between 
the suffering and the «raTaf *.tX” Alvo&o : “q.dL 

ye accordingly” — J . L. 1 
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port, and to indicate that it is altogether incontest¬ 
able, the writer appealing to bis reader’s own judg¬ 
ment TosoPHTLAcr: The hearers cannot but say: 
i\\k ft^p bitcauov. It is a righteous thing with God 
[Vulgate: apod Down; Syriac = coram Deo . —J. 
L], righteousness is therein fulfilled; to recompense , 
property to render hack (1 Thess. iii. 9), to those who 
efisd you affliction, and to you who are afflicted re- 
taxation, release, rest, refreshment C2 Cor. ii. 12, 
13); in opposition to bKtfis, 2 Cor. vii. 5 ; viii. 13; 
■milariy kvtfyu(is, Acts iii 19; comp, also the rest¬ 
ing in Rev. xiv. 13. For the present, he exhibits 
merely that negative side of the 34|a, for which the 
afflicted person first longs, freedom from earth’s sor¬ 
rows; the positive side comes afterward, vv. 10, 12. 
—With ns, says the Apostle in the assured joy of 
faith ; without warrant is Bknokl’s explanation (and 
Ewald’s): us, the saints in Israel; Dx Wettb 
would understand it generally: with us, Christians 
at large ; that may well be involved in the remoter 
deduction; but obviously the immediate suggestion 
of the actual phrase is: with us, the in like manner 
afflicted Apostles (ch. iii. 2), the foremost champions 
of the faith [Alford and Ellicott : the writers of 
the Epistle; Webster and Wilkinson: Paul.—J. 
L.]. Looking back from the final retribution (v. 6^, 
we see that all the previous dealing also (v. 6) is 
righteous throughout Of course, the fr\tf}e<r&cu is 
•ot of itself meritorious, but v. 7 likewise takes for 
granted ^\tfiopivous of steadfast faith (v. 4); so 
that Hilgenveld’s censure of an unpauline thought 
hlh to the ground.—Rest and refreshment will God 
give at the revelation of the Lord Jesus $ it is 
afar more forced construction, when Giiotics would 
refer this specification of time to the remote nara^iu- 
&y mu. Of the Lord Jesus is a genitive of the 
object, though He is also the subject of it. Revela¬ 
tion is the same thing as uapowrla ; only there is 
mill more conveyed by kwondhu^is ; not merely that 
He will be present, but also that He will unveil 
Himself in His glory (1 Cor. i. 7; Luke xvil 30), 
whereas He is now ldd in heaven (Col. iii. 3, 4), and 
u only invisibly nigh to us (Matt, xxviii.). The way 
and manner of His coming is shown by what is 
added: from heaven, comp. 1 Thess. iv. 16; 
with the angels of His power, comp. 1 Thess. 
iii 13; the expression means that they belong to 
His power, therefore also form His power, are its 
servants and executors. Comp, the arparevpara of 
heaven, Rev. xix. 14. Not: with His strong anaels , 
mighty angels (Theophylact expressly, 3 uvaruv), as 
if &mkpms were an adjectival definition of kyy., 
and abrev were to be connected with kyy. Hof- 
maex (because it is not said: perk ruv kyyiXmv rijs 
ha. aSrrov) would understand it as meaning with a 
host of angels* kyy. being put first emphauc&Uy, to 
distinguish the heavenly forces from all of an earthly 
kind (but for this there was no occasion), and 3 hvapis 
signifying an army-force likewise in Luke x. 19; 
xxl 26 (?), and in the Septuagint for rC2t; axnov, 
finally, be refers to what foUows. This whole view 
is too artificial; and when he takes the words a foot 
dr wvpt fXoybf 3i3 ivros together, and refers them to 
God, and at tee same time regards iv rg faro*. Ac. 
at the beginning of this participial construction, this 
k, to say the least, as cumbrous as the ordinary view, 
aooording to which iv ry kv. Ac. more closely de- 

* (Anl so the Peechfto Syriao, Bettsits, Hichaklis, 
torn, except that they connect the afrrov with iyyd/mv.-— 


fines what goes before.—There might certainly be a 
doubt as to where iv nvpl ipKoyis belongs (the varia¬ 
tion which we have noted meets us iu like manner 
at Acts vii. 30; the Recepta means flaming fire , 
glowing fire , not faintly burning). Too subtile is 
Theophylact’s remark, that the expression denotes 
fire that burns merely, and gives no light, it being 
merely consuming for sinners, and for the righteous 
merely luminous. It is possible to refer it to what 
follows as a specification of detail (Tueodorkt : rrjs 
rtpuplas rh ethos ; Hiloenfkld : In point of fact the 
fiery flame belongs immediately to the punish¬ 
ment) ; * but it may also be regarded as the last fea¬ 
ture in tee description of the revelation, and this is 
still simpler [and so Alford and Ellicott]. Theo- 
phylact recognizes both explanations, and refers for 
the second to Ps. xcvii. 3. The Lord is revealed in 
flaming fire, as in the burning bush, or as on Sinai ; 
His throne is [not, as in E. V., is like . —J. L.] glow¬ 
ing flame (Dan. vii. 9); as in the Old Testament 
God, so here Christ comes in fire; thus shall His day 
al90 be revealed (1 Cor. iii. 13); this agrees with 
the 3 6£a at His coming (Matt. xxv. 31); somewhat 
more remote is the glowing flame of His eyes (Rev. 
xix. 12); He Himself is a consuming fire (Heb. x. 
27; xii. 29); comp., moreover, in the Old Testar 
ment, Is. xxix. 6; xxx. 30. 

The terrible splendor of His majesty, which con¬ 
sumes all opposition, is concisely, but powerfully, 
delineated. We are not to inquire curiously into 
what is physical in this manifestation; not till the 
last end will the fire that melts the elements come in 
power (2 Pet. iii. 7, 10); but at every epoch of 
judgment fire is also the figure of the purifying 
ardor of the Holy Ghost, consuming all impurity; 
comp. Matt. iii. 11, 12.—The reference of what fol¬ 
lows, (Jesus) rendering vengeance, dispensing 
punishment, is by Hofmann without reason felt to 
be a difficulty. The Greek expression answei4 in 
the Septuagint to the Hebrew FnsjTJ ]rp, Ezek. xxv. 
14, and elsewhere; comp. tKhucos, 1 Thess. iv. 6; 
xotuv ttchlicrjcriv, Luke xviii. 7; see also Luke xxi. 
22, 23. The Apostle now traces back to the general 
Divine administration what he had previously prom¬ 
ised to the Thcssalonians in particular. Jesus will 
execute the Divine judgment on those who know 
not God j that it is not simply a want of knowL 
edge, but a criminal blindness, that is here intended, 
is evident; comp. 1 Thess. iv. 6; instead of seeking 
God (Acts xvii. 27), many hold the truth down 
[icarsxirrwv, depress , repress] in unrighteousness 
(Rom. i. 18); in angry defiance, like Pharaoh (Ex. 
▼. 2). In the First Epistle the Gentiles were ex¬ 
pressly so described (comp. Ps. lxxix. 6); here is 
described more generally the fundamental delinquen¬ 
cy, ungodliness. It is further said: and to those , 
who obey not the gospel, Ac.; the Lord Jesus 
has a right to claim obedience; faith is, after all, an 
affair of the will, the obedience of faith (Rom. i. 6; 
Acts vi. 7). The repetition of tee article rois in the 
second member appears to place the disobedient as a 
second class alongside the first; and so indeed many 
(GrOTIDS, BeNGEL, EwaLD, LtiNEMANN, HOFMANN 
[Jowett, Alford, Ellicott, Webster and Wilkin¬ 
son, Ac.] ) distinguish, flndiug here the two classes 
of persecutors who vexed the Thessalonians; those 
who know not God would bo the heathen, those who 
obey not the gospel the Jews (comp. Rom. x.). But 
this same excessive strictness of historical reference 


* [So the Syrioo, Bex a, and many others.— J. L] 
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la not at all advisable; Paul speaks generally of the 
judgment of the world. Moreover, Bengel himself 
says merely Judceie maxime , and Hofmann also 

i ErfTics, CoccEirs, Whitby, Peile, Revision, Ac.— 
. L.] sees in the second class all who reject the gos¬ 
pel, whether heathens or Jews; in this we recognize 
the correct feeling, that to limit the second designa¬ 
tion to the Jews is unjustifiable; but in that case 
the contrast is no longer clear, and there comes in 
the recollection of Christ’s reproach to the Jews, 
that they know not God (John viii. 55; xv. 21; xvi. 
8; they are wanting in the knowledge described in 
John xvii. 8); with which the Apostle’s expressions 
aro to b: compared (Rom. iii. 11; x. 2; xi. 8 sqq.). 
On the whole, since the antithesis here is different 
from that in Rom. ii. 12, one looks for a condemna¬ 
tion at last only on account of the rejection of 
Christ, in which alienation from God culminates. 
The olrtvss also of v. 9 comprehends in one the two 
seemingly different classes; so that we shall do bet¬ 
ter to find already in the eighth verse a description, 
not of two classes of men, but merely of the two 
poles of enmity against God: the fundamental aver¬ 
sion of men generally, and the consummation of 
their contumacy, when the opportunity of faith has 
been afforded them; so Calvin [Bishop Hall], 
Pelt, Dk Wettk, Olshausen ; the repetition of the 
rots cannot force us to the opposite view,* if we com- 

8 aro Rom. iv. 12 [see also my Revision of Rev. xvi. 2, 
[ote j. These two are much better examples than 
thoso which Ellicott cites, and objects to as ques¬ 
tionable, viz. Matt, xxvii. 8; Luke xxii. 4.—J. L.]. 
Moreover, the fryioi and the n<rrs foams, v. 10, are 
not two different classes (as Bengkl consistently 
would have it), but two parallel designations of the 
same persons. At any rate, wo see hero that the 
&\lflovT€s of v. 6 come under the judgment, not as* 
being merely human oppressors of men, but as ene¬ 
miesof God. [Wordsworth : ftli implies that their 
iguoranco and disobedience is the cause of their pun¬ 
ishment.—J. L.] 

5. (Vv. 9, 10.) Who [ofnrcr, who, aw ouch, —J. 
L.] shall suffer punishment, Ac.: properly pay, 
discharge; but the etymology disappears, as the op¬ 
position would otherwise be incongruous: (namely) 
ewerlastlng destruction) JXcfrpor we had at 1 
Them, v. 8; l\4bptor [Lachmann] is given only by 
A.; this were an adjective to Sitcrjy; but it is too 
feebly supported (the Sin. is also against it), and is 
unsuitable to AvA Ac., and to bbcrjr which already 
has an adjective [?]; the mistake was occasioned 
probably by al&nor. The latter word might perhaps 
denote a long but still limited period; against this, 
however, is the parallel alitnos, Matt. xxv. 41, 
4fi; therefore, without limits. Olshausen thinks 
that Paul has not another text of equally decided 
import; but, though he does not use this expression, 
he yet does say unconditionally: ffanAdor htov ov 
*Xi|pM*p4**v*i (1 Cor. vi. 9, 10). The AxJ, Ac. is 
variously understood; Chrysostom, Bengal, Pelt, 

• (Elucott, however, is of opinion that it renders that 
▼lewall but certain.”— Rnisiom: “ I see no rvason in the 
present case to valve the operation of the ordinary (tram* 
laatkal role, especially as imm rmc* of God is frequently 
with Paul the speciflo characteristic of GentOism; 1 These, 
iv. 5 (comp. Sepa Jer. x. 85); Acts xviL 23, SO; Bom. L 28; 
Gal. iv. 9; Eph. iL 12, fro.; and it Is, moreover, probable 
that the preset t (w. 4, ft), no lees than the previous (\ 
Theea ii. 14; Acts xvii ft, tccX sufferings of this church 
had a double mure*, in the blind ungodliness of the hea¬ 
then in general, and the special malignity of all such as 
resisted & frees of the foepei.’W. 1*1 


De Wetti, Ewald, Hofmann explain from the 
fro# as of the efficient cause (Acts iii. 19, where, 
however, it is connected with lAScir); rpoa&rov 
would be not simply equivalent to person, but more 
expressive: from Hie face , which will be turned 
toward them in a threatening, penal, terrible man¬ 
ner; that mere look destroys them; Chrysostom: 
He needs but to appear, and they are punished; 
Hofmann compares Jerem. iv. 26; Sept.* De 
Wktte supposes that the second member especially: 
from the glory of His power, compels us to 
think of the efficient cause; but of that too an ex¬ 
planation may be found, that agrees still better with 
9hcrp rlaovair, 6\&pov aidvior, namely, as Beza, 
LPnemann [Jowktt, Alford, Ellicott], and oth¬ 
ers understand it, away from. Olshausen com¬ 
pares Is. ii. 10, 19, 21, Sept.: They will hide them¬ 
selves, fleeing xpoadnrov rov <p6 fiov tevplov jrol 
dvb rrjs 96fas rrjs Urxfos abrov , and.finds in our text 
a breviloquence (as it were, hiding themselves from). 
But that is not at all necessary. We get the finest 
sense, and, as LI v nemann properly remarks, a real 
advance, and not still the same thing merely that 
was already implied iv ry Avoir., when we under¬ 
stand it as destruction (away) from the face of the 
Lord (Jesus Christ); like hxb rov Xpurrou 

(Rom. ix. 8); comp. Av8 also in Rom. vii. 2; 2 Cor. 
xi. 8; GaL v. 4.f Tills is destruction, to be sepa¬ 
rated from the blessed vision .of His face, from tbe 
Source of light and life, from the influence of His 
gracious aspect; comp. Matt. vii. 28; and from the 
alary (the effulgence) of Hie strength ; there is the 
less need of understanding this in Dk Wktte’s 
sense, that it is not said simply, from Hie strength, 
but from the 88(a of His strength. Lunemann’s 
explanation indeed : from the glory which ie the cre¬ 
ation [Alford: visible localized result] of Hie 
power, is somewhat far-fetched; the parallelism 
leads us rather to understand by that something be¬ 
longing to the Lord Himself; comp, also the He¬ 
brew , Is. ii. 10; Hofmann : from Hie 

strength appearing in its glory; Diedrich : the 
glory of His omnipotence, in its creation of a new 
heaven and a new earth, and in its entire communi¬ 
cation of itself to the saved. And is not this a 
calamitous deprivation, to be separated from that 
glory of Christ’s power, which will glorify man into 
the likeness of the Lord ? (Phil. iii. 21); and so to 
remain without any share in that which follows in v. 
10: When He shall oome, more exactly, shall 
have come [Alford, Ellicott, Wordsworth], And 
now the parallel members pour forth in the splendor 
of the prophetic strain, and bring the positive sup¬ 
plement to the irsais of v. 7. To be glorified in 
Hia saints does not mean simply to be praised by 
or amongst them in words, but to be actually shown 
to be glorious in the glory that He effects in them, 
by letting His glory appear in the glorification of His 
saints, by dwelling in them, and imparting Himself 
to them; see ▼. 12; John xvii. 10, 22 sqq.; Rom. 
ix. 28. And so it is taken also by most expos torn. 
The saints here are certainly Christians, not angels ; 
the latter, indeed, were particularly named in ▼. 7. 

* JComp. eh. iL 8; Ex. xir. M; Pa dr. 82; Hab. iii. 
6. My Jtanfefai cites Shakespeare* Julius Cswar, i. 8: 

M Cwsar shall forth : the things that threaten'd me, 

Ne’er look'd bat on my back ; when they shall see 
The free of Cesar, they are vanished.'’---J. L] 
t f Also Gen. iv. 16; Prov. xv. 29: Jer. xxxil 81; Matt, 
axil. 13; 1 John iL 28 (in the Greek;—and see the other 
references in my fieri mm of that verve, Note a)-—J. L.) 
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Nor does Bengel succeed in proving, convincingly, 
that the believers are a different class from the 
saints; we rather recognize in this place merely the 
solemn parallelism of the members. But this does 
not exclude the climax implied in the xaour : in all, 
therefore also in you (w. 4, '7). The being admired 
might be understood thus: In the hearta of Hie be¬ 
lievers He will create for Himself an admiring ado¬ 
ration ; but the parallel member leads rather to this 
explanation: By that which He works in them He 
will show Himself wonderful; He will become the 
wonder aud admiration of creation (especially per¬ 
haps of the angels, comp. Eph. iii. 10), when it is 
revealed, what He has known to make of His be¬ 
lievers. Thus it is taken already by Chrysostom : 
&' txflrmr Saupuurrbs ixoSeixyorai ; Theophylact 
[Webster and Wilkinson] thinks, in the presence 
of those who are now stiff-necked; Lunemann: The 
blessedness of believers being admired, Christ also 
is therein admired as the Author of that blessed¬ 
ness; comp, &auficur&rjrcu, Is. lxi. 6, Sept. It is 
worthy of note, how delicately ono member of the 
statement answers to the other; the glory reveals 
what despised holiness is, and when it becomes mani¬ 
fest to what faith attains, that is a matter of wonder 
(Hofmann).— Because our testimony to you 
was believed; paprbptoy, equivalent to xhgvypa, 
tvayytXior ; vpuis belongs even without an article 

to popr. (according to Winer, § 20. 2), that directed 
toward you (similarly Luke ix. 5); were it to be re¬ 
ferred to Jw«rr«vfru, xp6s must have been used.* 
Benoel seems to take Sri as that, for be says: mo- 
tirum admirationis , as if the clause supplied the 
subject of Savpuurbrjyai ; whereas its subject is still 
the Lord. The words Sri to upas are already 
rightly regarded as a parenthesis by Thkodorbt and 
Theophylact, and then by Zwingli and Calvin; 
lr ttj Tjpu ix. goes back beyond that, but not, as 
Benoel would have it, to the too remote IXfrp [still 
less, as Webster and Wilkinson would have it, to 
Shnpr rioovoiv. —J. L.], but to Jp2o(. and Sktufiao&y- 
fol Altogether untenable is Luther’s translation: 
Our testimony to you of that day ye believed; as 
little does it answer to take JvurreJ&u for a future 
or (Grot.) a future perfect; to say nothing of other 
misinterpretations. The sense of the parenthesis 
with the verb put emphatically forwani is this: 
Bnce our testimony to you was believed, therefore I 
tan speak of xurrsvownr in application also to you 
(tyur, v. 7); yes, you too belong to the believers ; 
he would fill them with the comfortable assurance: 
Ye are of the number . The addition of in (hat day, 
on the other hand, says: It will not happen till 
then; till then, patience! Calvin : fdelium vota 
eohibet, ne ultra modum festinent, [Perhaps also 
the phrase, tit that day, was intended strongly to 
suggest the thought, that the very same day, which 
brings terror and ruin to the ungodly and unbeliev¬ 
ers, brings rest and glory to their former victims.— 
J. L.]— Hofmann understands the passage other¬ 
wise; to avoid the parenthesis, he supposes that 
with 2 ti briar, there is a new beginning; and that 
b v3 fa lx. belongs to what follows, namely, to 
Xra iftms h^tdtrp, thus getting now in his turn els 2 
to bfimr for a parenthesis intolerably harsh ! For 
though the position of lv ry hp- lx. before Jya might 
pemipt be justified by Acts xix. 4 and similar texts, 
7* to add to the inversion the parenthesis also is too 
Much. 

* (And than with the genitive, not, as here, the accusa¬ 
tive^. L.J 


6. (Yv. 11, 12.) Darauf geht anch allezeii 
miser Beten fur euch (Thereunto tend also at 
all times our prayers for you) ; such was our 
German paraphrase; els 2 is not the same thing as 
2*’ 2, quapropter (Grot.) ; it might mean^ in reference 
to which (Rom. iv. 20; Lunemann) ; but the final 
signification is to be preferred: aiming at which, to 
which end (Col. i. 29; De Wettb [Jowett, Re¬ 
vision, Webster and Wilkinson, Am. Bible Union, 
&c.]), and the objection to this, that the certain 
truth of the purpose of grace (v. 10) would thus be 
made dependent on tbe Apostle’s prayers, loses its 
force, so soon as we closely connect therewith wcpl 
vfuiy (with this view do we pray for you)* and fur¬ 
ther perceive that Ua, Ac. merely carries out what 
els 2 at the forefront of tho sentence indicates; f at 
1 These, iii. 10 likewise the import of the prayer is 
expressed in the form of a design. Benoel : hoc 
orando nitimur; that what was promised in v. 10 
may fall also to your share. We also pray, he says; 
we too for our part, in harmony with the purpose of 
God. This we do besides giving thanks (v. 8). \— 
That our God (says he, with devout appropriation) 
may oount you worthy of tho calling; § Gao- 
Tius, Bengel, Olshausen, Ewald, and many under¬ 
stand it of making worthy; Yon Gerlach: that 
He may bestow on you the necessary qualities, of 
which what follows would thus furnish tbe explana¬ 
tion. But h£tovv is always to deem worthy , pro¬ 
nounce [?] worthy; therefore: that He may count 
you worthy of being adjudged the x\rj<ris. But wero 
they not called long since ? what should this still im¬ 
pending x\rjois mean ? One might think, as in the 
parable of the supper, of repented calls: that He 
may count you worthy of the last , decisive, energetic 
call, which brings you tothe object; or as Hofmann 
says (and this might be separated from his distorted 
construction of our passage): that He may count 
you worthy of a calling, which brings to completion 
what began with our testimony and your faith there¬ 
in ; of the call 2corc (Matt. xxv. 84), to which 
already Zwingli refers. But we may also with 
Lunemann (without regarding Phil. iii. 14, ppa&uor 
rrjs xkhoews, as quite parallel) understand x\r,ois as 
meaning that to which you are called: May He at 
last pronounce you Worthy of that, the opposite of 
which might also, indeed, follow a want of fidelity; 
comp. iKxls, of the thing hoped for, Col. i. 5. Tbe 
difference, after all, is really unimportant; for be, 
who is finally thought worthy of the glory to which 


•fit fa, however, taken for granted throughout, that 
the Theesalonian* wero of tho number of tho saved; and 
therefore the ultimate answer to the objection is that given 
in my Revision : 44 It is no port whatever of Pauline philoso¬ 
phy, that tbe gracious ana unalterable purpose of God va¬ 
cates the prayers and efforts of faith. Only by means of 
these could Paul and hfo brethren aspire to be co-worker* 
with God toward the predestined result. See 1 Cor. iii. 9; 
2 Cor. vL 1; Phil. ii. 12,13. Ac.”—J. L.] 

t [Not exactly so. Bit 2 refers immediately to the 
future glorification of the Lord in His saints; iva, Ac. to 
the preparatory sanctification of the Thosaalomans.—J. L.] 
X [Alford : “ We pray also (as well as wish).” Elli- 
cott : “ Besides merely longing or merely directing your 
hopes, we also avail ourselves of the definite aooents of 
prayer, the *a£ gently contrasting the xpooevx. with the in¬ 
fusion ot the hope and expoctatfon involved m the preced¬ 
ing words, and especially echoed in the parenthetical mem¬ 
ber.” Lectures: 44 As that (v. 10) was to be the result 
ot the Advent in believers generally, so also, and with a 
view to the same consummation, Paul’s continual request 
at the throne was, that the neoe«ary preparatory work 
might be completed in the members of this particular 
oburch.”—J. L.j 

i [t% icAifa’cwtnot, your calling (Pejlb, Alford, Ei* 
ucorr). Comp. 3 John 7, inrip rov ordporot,—J. I*] 
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Christians are called, is thought worthy also of the 
last invitation: Came, then / * The Apostle’s prayer 
.is directed, moreover, to this point (in order that the 
h^iovv may be realized): that He may fulfil 
every desire of goodness, Ac.; bfias does not 
belong to this clause, v\rjpovy not governing two 
accusatives, but the meaning is, in you . If we dis¬ 
regard obviously false interpretations (Grotius : 
your yoodne », that is well-pleanng to Him; simi¬ 
larly Olshausen and others), the only question is, 
whether with Calvin, Bengel, Pelt, and others, we 
are to understand it thus: that He may fulfil all the 
good pleasure of His goodness , ex parte Dei, adds 
Bengel, and, at the second member, ex parte vestri. 
But that Is not well here; De Wette, Lunemann, 
Ewald, Hofmann properly hold that the second 
member, which denotes something wrought in the 
Thessalonians, compels us to understand the first 
also of hyd&wabvri in the Thessalonians. Besides, 
Paul never uses this word of the Divine, but always 
of human goodness (Rom. xv. 14; Gal. v. 22; Eph. 
v. 9). And again, if God’s goodness was to be spo¬ 
ken of, we must necessarily have had vaaav tV «v3., 
and atrrov after it The correct view, therefore, is: 
that He may bring (in you) to fulfilment every good 
pleasure in , every inclination to , goodness [so Al¬ 
ford, Ellicott, Webster and Wilkinson: “bet¬ 
ter, grace in them than towards them,” Ac. Alford 
errs, however, in making kya&wrtrris a gen. of ap¬ 
position.—J. L.]. God must fhlfil this; otherwise 
we are prone to evil; ebbosta of the human dispo¬ 
sition we find also at Rom. x. 1. Delight in what is 
good is partly the first preparation for faith (John 
vii. 17), and partly its fruit. But here the Apostle 
speaks, not merely of the furtherance of this dispo¬ 
sition, but of its fulfilment. Thus we are not to 
think simply of a growing sanctification, nor, as re¬ 
gards the work of faith, simply, with Chrtsos- 
tom, Thkodoret, Theophylact, of the endurance 
of persecutions; but Paul bas his eye on the final 
mark. On tpyov vtareoos, comp, the exegetical ex¬ 
planation of 1 Them. i. 8; for the completion and 
slight modification of that let it merely be added, 
that for the right understanding of that text it seems 
to us indispensable, 1. to take the three genitives in 
the same way, and 2. to avoid every interpretation, 
by which one member of the statement would be 
confounded with another. It is very clear that the 
k&tos T7jf Itydmjs is there the toil and labor spring¬ 
ing firom love, befitting love. This must guide us 
also in the first member; tprfov ryjs xiartcos is the 
work springing from faith, befitting faith ; not, how¬ 
ever, file moral authentication of faith outwardly, 
which would encroach on the second or third mem¬ 
ber, but the fundamental inward work of faith in the 
soul; not the sum of the works which spring from 
faith, but that which is presupposed as the founda¬ 
tion of all moral activity, to wit, the primary act of 
breaking loose from self-confidence, and casting one’s 
self entirely on the living God. Instead of Gal. v. 
6, the text for comparison is rather Rom. iv. 20, 21. 

• [Ellicott : “ ekyne. though really the initial act 
(comp. 1 These, ii. 12), includes tne Christian course whioh 
follows (Eph. iv. 1), and its issues in blessedness hereafter.” 
Bee Rnsitlon and Lectures . I am still inclined to refer tva 
fo**# dftwwp rijt ffA^wctK to God's final judgment on the 
Thessalonians as having walked tearthy their vocation 
(aft** rqt cAijcrc** cxAijSqrc. Eph. iv. 1. Comp, the in¬ 
variable New Testament use of os in 1 Thess. il. 12, 
and the import of d£u* in Matt. iii. 8; Luke iii. 8; Acts 
xxvi. 20). But as those whom God counts worthy He first 
makes worthy, the rest of the verse describes this prepara¬ 
tory process.—J. L.] 


This energetic groundwork of faith Paul sees exist¬ 
ing in the Thessalonians; he notes it in 1 Thess. i. 
9, whereas here his prayer for them is that God may 
fully accomplish it, and through frith bring to per¬ 
fection the new man; Ip bvpifiet, in power, with 
force (1 Thess. i. 6); Lunemann: powerfully; res 
ardua , says Calvin. It belongs to vArjptkrp.— 
That the name of our Lord Jesus, Ac. Com¬ 
pared with v. 10, this word indicates that to Himsdf 
we can bring no glory, but His name is glorified in 
us, and we personally in Him. Yet is His (and in 
genera] the Divine) name itself something real, as is 
expressly shown by the present context, which in v. 
12 asserts of the name what v. 10 says of Christ 
Himself Hallowed be Thy name; in the name of 
Jesus we pray, and in the name of God the Father, 
Ac. we are baptized; comp. Ex. xxiii. 81; Dent, 
xxvi. 2; 1 Kings viii. 29; Jer. xxxii. 20; Pa. xlviii. 
11 [101. What His name is in fact He Himself 
makes for Himself; it is not a name given by mere 
human invention and conception. He reveals Him¬ 
self as be would be recognized and invoked, as He 
who is what He is called, and is effectively present 
wherever called upon. His name is glorified in us; 
and therefore this does not mean merely, that He is 
celebrated in the praises of our lips, but (as the 
second member shows) that He is in fact made glori¬ 
ous, when the Lord shows Himself in us true to His 
name, as the prayer-answering Saviour; when He 
prevails with us to have His name named upon us, 
as those who really belong to Him (Deut. xxviii. 10; 
Am. ix. 12; James il 7.) — And ye in Him, that 
is, may be glorified; a reciprocity, as in John xvii. 
Most understand this as in Him , the Lord; Lunk- 
mann, Hofmann : in U, the name. As regards the 
meaning, the difference is unessential. This word 
likewise looks to the consummation; living in the 
Lord, we are to be made partakers of His glorified 
nature; in the name of the Lord : the power of 
that name, which is above every name. And all 
this, according to the grace of our God and 
Lord Jesus Christ. He thus quenches all human 
pride. Since the article stands before d«ov, and not 
before Kvplov, it is altogether most natural, with 
Hofmann, to refer &*ov also to Christ [but see Criti¬ 
cal Note 18.—J. L.], without this being, as Hilgek- 
feld supposes (p. 264), a mark of spuriousness; for 
not merely Tit. ii. 13, but also Rom. ix. 5 speaks of 
Christ in loftier terms than are agreeable to our 
modem critics (comp. John xx. 28; 2 Pet. i. 1, 11). 
The distinction between God and Christ is not to be 
sustained by an appeal to texts like w. 1 and 2, since 
there the article is wanting also before &c£ and frcoS. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. (V. 8.) It is important for all life, that It also 
grow; otherwise it stands still, or rather retrogrades. 
But growth in the kingdom of grace proceeds in part 
differently from what it does in the kingdom of na¬ 
ture. Even a tree, indeed, must grow as well below 
as above. But still more does that saying of Starke 
hold good of the Christian life: This growth takes 
place either openly and sensibly, when a man, after 
experiencing the sorrows of repentance, is sensibly 
comforted and quieted in his soul (Ps. ciii. 1-5); or 
it takes place in a secret, concealed, bidden manner 
in circumstances of trial, when a man perhaps makes 
the mast powerfol advance, bnt God does not yet 
allow Him to be clearly and properly sensible of it 
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—Still more important is another distinction, to wit, 
that every being in nature, even every man and 
ereiy people, reaches on the natural side a highest 
point, and then declines and goes toward death, 
whereas by Christ and His Holy Spirit is implanted 
in the individual and in humanity a germ of imper¬ 
ishable life, that does not decay, but ripens to per¬ 
fection (v. 11) and is just then most powerfully mo¬ 
tored, when tribulation even to death wastes the 
outer man. 

J Bcrkitt : As it is our duty, it will be our great 
om and prudence, so to speak of the graces of 
God which we see and observe in others, os that 
they may not be puffed up with any conceit of their 
own excellencies, but see matter of praise and 
thanksgiving due unto God only, and nothing to 
themselves.— M. Henry: We may be tempted to 
think that, though when we were bad we could not 
make ourselves good, yet when we are good we can 
easily make ourselves better; but we have as much 
dependence on the grace of God for the increasing 
the grace we have, as for the planting of grace when 
we had it not.—J. L.] 

2. (V. 4.) Are we at liberty even to glory in 
men ? Not so os to foster our awn ambition, or to 
flatter the ambition of others. Nor is all danger 
obviated by saying, that we extol God's work in 
them; the old man seeks to catch bis share also 
therein. Where faith is really put to the trial of 
patience (James i. 2-5), there is the least risk of 
pride, and in such a trial there is incentive for otb- 
cn. They, who are commended, are not allowed by 
God to want for secret checks. For them too that 
word holds good: noblesse oblige, 

3. (V. 6.) God's rule Is a constant righteous 
judging and rifling with a gracious purpose; for 
righteousness stands in the service of grace; grace 
reigns through righteousness (Rom. v. 21). But it 
is not always easy even for faith to keep track of 
this. Not merely are wilful, impatient persons 
offended, that it often seems to go ill with the good, 
and so well with the wicked; not merely do the 
frivolous and faint-hearted ask, Where is now the 
righteous God ? but even Asaph had well-nigh slipped 
here. It is the triumph of faith, when it lays hold 
of the Apostle's word, and in that very thing, which 
•eons to conflict with all righteousness, learns to 
recognize the working out of righteous judgment. 
Oa one ride it is a terribly earnest declaration of 
it, when God punishes sinners by giving them up 
to sin (Rom. i. 24 sqq.; ix. 17; xi. 8 sqq., 82); 
the Christian likewise may be sensibly visited with 
chastisement, and it is hard to stand beneath the 
judgment of God; nevertheless, in the severity 
itself there is comfort, since it lifts us above depend¬ 
ence on men. And to him, who yields to the hu¬ 
miliation, there is the further help vouchsafed, that 
bis frith is strengthened in the impossibility of the 
righteous God allowing confidence in His promise to 
come to shame; and still more, in the very confu¬ 
sions of time he perceives evidence of the righteous 
judgment of God, which in sending afflictions and 
pemecutions, in hardening the ungodly, in the chas¬ 
tisement and purification of the pious, in their sepa¬ 
ration from the world, and in their confirmation to 
a believing constancy, accomplishes itself from day 
to day, till in the final consummation (v. 6 sqq.) it 
teaches the end of righteous retribution. Until then 
file account is still open ; then comes the settlement. 

4. Rieger : A man becomes meet for the king¬ 
dom of God under suffering; not as if by suffering 


he could deserve it. For truly our affliction is not 
worthy to be compared with the glory which shall be 
revealed in us (Rom. viii. 18). The mercy of God 
in Christ alone makes us meet for this inheritance 
(Col L 12). But God's plan and order is, to try 
man's intrinsic worth and value by their endurance 
in the fire of affliction, and whether they are pos¬ 
sessed by a paramount delight in the invisible and 
eternal, or by an irredeemable tendency to vanity 
(2 Cor. iv. 17, 18). The heirs of the kingdom must 
earn for themselves the witness, that they love not 
their lives unto the death (Rev. xii. 11). In the 
judgment of the world, it is true, they suffer as evil¬ 
doers, as wilful, unmanageable people; but the testi¬ 
mony of God in a good conscience bids them rejoice, 
and leap for joy, and glory in tribulation, because 
they suffer for the kingdom of God (Luke vi. 23; 1 
Pet. iv. 13; Rom. v. 8; comp. Rev. vi. 10 sq.; vii. 
14; xi. 18).—We add, that a man cannot claim the 
reward, as if he had. first given something to God 
(Rom. xi. 35); but when God has trained, proved, 
and tested a man, like gold in the fire, He crowns in 
him His own grace, and gives him the reward of his 
fidelity. 

[Lectures: “That ye may be counted worthy, 
Ac.;—if indeed it is a righteous thing, Ac.” In 
using such expressions—and there are very many of 
them in the New Testament—the inspired writers 
proceed upon the ground of that gracious covenant, 
in which, through their union with Chrst, believers 
stand, and whose merciful provisions, on God's part 
absolutely sovereign and free, alone give them all 
the claim they have on the Divine favor here or 
hereafter. But that claim, though thus originating, 
and because thus originating, is an infinitely and 
eternally valid claim. It is deep and abiding, as the 
love of the Father for the Son; strong and sure, as 
the word and oath of Him who cannot lie—cannot 
deny Himself—or frustrate any hope which He him¬ 
self has raised. In this respect, as in many others, 
the gospel salvation reveals God's righteousness no 
less than it does His love.—J. L.] 

5. (Vv. 6, 7.) The jiu talionia , “eye for eye, 
tooth for tooth,** or, “ with what measure ye mete, 
it shall be measured to you again,*' would bo im¬ 
properly described as a human right of retaliation. 
It is rather just the inviolable Divine order, though 
in a sensible, allegorical form. Jesus Himself does 
not in Matt. v. 38 sqq. reject the principle (corap. 
Matt. vii. 2), but merely the arbitrary Pharisaic 
abuse of it. A Divine order it remains, and as such 
is engraven on the human conscience, that guilt shall 
recoil on the head of the perpetrator. However 
much and however long justice may lie oppressed 
amongst men, with Goa it stands unshaken. All 
God's long-suffering does not annul the fact, that 
His proceedings tend in the long run to a perfect 
retribution. For this reason even the purpose of 
God's grace is not accomplished by means of an 
amnesty setting justice aside, but through the satis¬ 
faction of justice by an adequate atonement. Who¬ 
ever rejects this, draws upon himself the final judg¬ 
ment; whoever in the sense of a living, penitent 
faith acquiesces in the economy of redemption, in 
that man the righteousness of God can work out 
salvation (1 John i. 9; Rom. iii. 26). On the wrath 
of God, comp, the Apologct. Beilrkge by Gkss and 
RiooENDAcn, p. 89 sqq.— [Barnes: If it is right 
that the sinner should be punished, it wUl be done .— 
J. L.] 

6. The eschatological excitement in Thessalonica, 
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SECOND EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE THESSALONIANS. 


though it was known to the Apostle, does not at all 
binder him from discussing these great truths. An 
abuse does not abrogate the proper use. And it is 
true that he speaks on the subject for the very ex¬ 
press purpose of comforting those under persecution. 
But neither does he foil also to follow this up in ch. 
ii. with the needful sedatives. One chief mark of 
Scripture as originating with the Spirit of God is, 
that both in the teaching of doctrine and in the 
regulation of the life it speaks with so great depth 
and force, and jet at the same time also with so 
great moderation; never one-sidedly either in the 
way of exaggerating or in that of suppressing any 
truth. It is to be observed, moreover, that this ex¬ 
pectation of rest at the return of Christ stands in 
distinct contradiction to the Irvingite doctrine of the 
translation; see the Doctrinal and Ethical Note on 1 
Thes8. iv. 17.* 

7. (Vv. 6-9.) But how should the prospect of 
the perdition of the ungodly serve to comfort the 
pious ? This seems to savor of a malignant joy, or 
at least to express a strange longing for vengeance. 
To wait for the judgment of God, however, is some¬ 
thing different from avenging ourselves (1 Pet. ii. 
23). And‘the former should as little be wanting in 
the children of God, as God ever ceases to bo holy. 
The oppressors spoken of here, as so often in the 
Psalms, are not at all opponents on trifling grouuds 
of human quarrel, but they hate God's servants and 
children, because they hate God’s truth. In our text 
v. 8 especially shows that those are meant to whom 
salvation was offered, but they have trifled away 
their hour of grace. Respecting the violence and 
scorn of the ungodly the living sentiment of justice 
now cries to God. On this point no man can judge, 
who has no inward experience of zeal for God’s 
glory. Paul testifies with joyful faith, that now 
already the righteous judgment of God rules, but 
wflhal he holds fast, as a postulate, the final, com¬ 
plete separation between the pious and the ungodly, 
as in Mai. iii. 18. Scripture generally is far from 
any abstract, idealistic surrender of the final and 
absolute triumph of the cause of God. If then we 
think of the Apostle’s fervent longing to be made a 
curse for his brethren (Rom. ix. 8), if they could 
thereby be helped, we shall give up entirely talking 
about vindictiveness. Yet how few have experi¬ 
enced the vehement desire, that right shall still be 
right, and God continue to be God, which must arise 
in a soul compelled to endure the harshest abuse and 
oppression of its faith I We need not wish to be 
more mercifal than the eternal Mercy (Matt vii. 14). 
There is a point, at which the flaming majesty of the 
holiness of God advances in power against the obdu¬ 
rate despi8cr8 of His grace. Nevertheless, the Love 
of enemies remains in force (1 Thess. v. 15), so long 
as there is still anything to be hoped for. Calyin’b 
admonition is, that, although Paul promises Yen- 
geance, yet we are not to wish for it against any 
man. It is quite possible that the honor of God’s 
cause, and the salvation of those exposed to seduc¬ 
tion, might impel an Apostle to call down a sharp 
judgment on the adversaries (1 Cor. v. 5 ; Acts xiii. 
10, 11); but the design always is, wherever it is 
still possible, correction in order to salvation; and 
buman violence is never allowed to interfere (Matt, 
xiii. 29. Give place unto wrath (Rom. xii. 19), that 

• [I am not aware of any sufficient scriptural evidence 
if the doctrine referred to. But just as little, so for os I 
ton see, is it contradicted by our toxt.—J. L.] 


is, to the wrath of God; where that is kindled, H 
becomes man, in the fulness of awe, and also of 
bumble submission, as well as of sympathy towards 
those who are judge 1, to stand aside. There thus 
exists a fundamental likeness between the piety of 
the Old Testament and that of the New. The differ¬ 
ence does not consist in the setting aside in the New 
Testament of the threatenings of judgment, bat 
only In this, that in Christ’s redemptive work there 
is revealed an inconceivably larger grace than the 
Old Testament gave occasion to expect, whereby the 
uttermost is done to render possible a deliverance 
from judgment While the revelation before Christ 
was to be altogether true—wholly that, and nothing 
more than that, which humanity before Christ was 
able to bear—yet, with all the glory of the words of 
grace even in the Old Testament, it was still impos¬ 
sible that the fulness of mercy should be made 
known as it was by Christ in word and deed. Comp, 
the essay on die NachetenHebe^ Stud, ttnd JCrtL, 
1856, p. 117 sqq. 

8. On not knowing God , see the Doctrinal and 
Ethical Note on 1 Thess. iv. 5. The heathen also 
are guilty, when they do not even inquire after 
God; but there are still many amongst them, who, 
for their own part, are at least in some measure ex¬ 
cused by the general degradation. This is recog¬ 
nized in the words of the Lord respecting Tyre and 
Sidon, Sodom and Gomorrah (Matt. x. 16; xi. 22, 
24). The consummation of guilt is, when the origi¬ 
nal stupidity towards God develops itself into con¬ 
scious rejection of His gracious counsel and work; 
and here again also blasphemy against the Holy 
Ghost marks the highest point. 4f Whosoever de- 
nieth the Son, the same hath not the Father” (1 
John ii, 23^; this word is receiving an ever-growing 
fulfilment in our day. It is possible for one to pray 
to a God who yet is rather sought than known. But 
wherever Jesus, the highest revelation of the true 
God, is not merely still unknown, but is denied and 
rejected, there at last nothing more is retained than 
a power of nature, to which it is impossible to pray 
as to a Father. But as the denial of Jesus betrays 
the repugnance of the heart, so faith is a matter of 
the will. In the former case, the meaning is: So 
thou eayest , but 1 will not , and thus God is made a 
liar (1 John i. 10); here the Apostle speaks of the 
obedience of faith. For this very reason the princi¬ 
ple Btands firm also with Paul, that a man is judged 
according to his deeds (Rom. ii. 6-11; 2 Cor. v. 10). 
But the innermost soul of right conduct is obedience 
to the command for the reception of grace; and 
that is just faith. 

9. Holy Scripture knows nothing of the entire 
renunciation of all motives of fear and hope, such 
as is required by philosophic morality; nor is it 
known in actual life. Even the dullest indifferent- 
ism, even the haughtiest self-consciousness, cannot 
fully extinguish fear and hope; nor should it. The 
only point of importance is, that the living God be¬ 
come their object. 

10. The eternity of punishment is to many a 
peculiar offence. But let us not forget that only 
those are threatened with this (especially in Matt, 
xil. 81, 82), on whom the merciful God, Father, Son, 
and Spirit, has brought to bear His entire work of 
grace, and has done so in vain.* Through obdurate 

* [This seems to mean that none are in danger of eter¬ 
nal punishment but blasphemers of the Holy Ghcst. Be¬ 
lieving this doctrine to bo thoroughly unscriptural, I shall 
be allowed here b imply to express my firm dissent.—J.I*] 
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reristance to grace the state of inward desolation 
start hare reached such a pass, that from a man in 
this condition even his neighbors necessarily become 
detached; whereas on the other band we cannot 
think highly enough of the resources of the grace 
of God. Now since the grace of God Himself, 
being more fervent than a mother's love, cannot 
forget, and therefore cannot, it would appear, cease 
to lore, how is it possible that it should perpetuate 
the life of the damned, merely to subject them to 
perpetual torment? In the line of these thoughts 
we reach various attempts to set bounds to the eter¬ 
nity of the punishments of hell. The most obvious 
device still would be to take c d6nos in a limited 
•rase; but the inference on the side of life [Matt, 
xxr. 46] would scarcely be accepted. It must be 
allowed that, where we have to deal with first prin¬ 
ciples and final issues, we are least capable of view¬ 
ing things as God Himself views them, and there¬ 
fore also are least entitled to lay down definite doc¬ 
trines transcending the rule of Scripture. Comp. 
Apolog. Beitr&ge , p. 239 sqq. [On the subject of 
this paragraph, see Lecture* an Thessatomans, , pp. 
4M-460.—J. L.] 

11. (W. 10-12.) Who can form to himself a 
sufficiently lofty conception of that glory, when the 
Lord shall glorify Ilis own in soul and body—shall 
disclose to all the world their previously unknown 
inward blessedness and sanctifying forces—shall 
manifest them as the Temple of God, as His friends 
and children, and introduce them to His everlasting 
joy ( Calwer Htndbuch der Bibelerklarung) ! What 
amazement will it then awaken, to see this mighty 
body (of which Christ is the Head), grown up from 
the small seed-corn of faith, and now standing there 
perfect in its bcaoty through the union of all its 
members with the Head (Von Gerlach) l 


HOMTLETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

V. 8. Beginning and progress—both come from 
God; even growth therefore is no merit of ours.— 
Hccbxer : As the individual, so likewise the Church 
must be constantly on the increase.— Calvin : How 
disgraceful is our sluggishness, that we scarcely in a 
long while advance a foot!—T he same : We owe 
God thanks also for the good that He does to our 
brethren. So dear to us should be the salvation of 
our brethren, that whatever is given them we should 
regard as our own good. The welfare of every 
member tends to promote the prosperity of the 
whole Church.—Paul seeks to keep all the churches 
bound to one another in cordial sympathy.— Berl. 
Bib.: In the growth of love consists the greatest 
beauty of a church.—T heofhylact (after Chrysos¬ 
tom): We should not love one, and another not; 
partial love is not love, but the cause of quarrels.— 
The same : It is not tears and lamentations that our 
•offerings deserve, but thanksgiving.—[Bishop Wil¬ 
son : If love abounds, faith also idcreaseth. This is 
a test .— J. L.] 

V. 4. Heubner : Temptations verify faith ; by 
persecution is Christianity scaled.— Stahelin : The 
fairest growth of faith, love, and experience flour¬ 
ishes on the stem of the cross.—In such circum¬ 
stances a mere notion does not hold its ground.— 
Cbetbostom : Where love and faith are weak, they 
are shaken by affliction ; where they are strong, they 
become thereby still stronger.—How is it that in 
d is tr e s s faith grows ? and how love ? 


V. 6. To what degree i3 the patient endurance 
of persecution proof of the righteous judgment ?— 
When things go well with the ungodly, the earnal 
mind says: Thero is no judgment.— Heubner : That 
which now appears to conflict with the Divine right¬ 
eousness is for faith a confirmation of it It is 
shown that God saves those only who are proved 
and sorely tried. Thy sufferings are necessary for 
the justification and glorification of the righteous¬ 
ness of God. Thou art thereby to appear os one 
worthy of salvation.— Berl. Bib .: Satan must not 
say: Christians do well to be pious; they are not 
allowed to suffer.— Stockmeyek : When it is said: 
Where is now the righteous God ? why does He not 
own us ? understand that, in enduring with patience 
and faith, thou hast already experienced a palpable 
demonstration of the righteousness of God.— The 
same: From the glorious end light is reflected on 
the darkest experiences, wherein, however, the right¬ 
eousness of God even already wrought, to make thee 
by means of thy unjust suffering gradually worthy 
of salvation.— Starke : There is such a thing as the 
holy vengeance of God; Antiochus, Herod, Nero 
experienced it.— Hkubner : To vex, afflict, oppress 
a man that loves God, and is loved by God, is in 
God's eyes one of the most heinous offences.— -Chry¬ 
sostom : We would not vindictively rejoice over the 
punishment of* others, but over our own deliverance 
from such punishment and torment.—God will assign 
to every one the position suitable to his inward state. 
— Berl. Bib.: The inward and outward and external 
will there be mutually reconciled. 

V. 7. There is such a thing as coming out of 
great tribulation, a Sabbath rest, a blessed liberty of 
the children of God.— Heubner: Like faith, like 
trial, like reward.— Calvin : Much greater deference 
is given to those who have had long practice in tliat 
which they teach; Paul does not stand in the shade, 
and bid the Thessalonians fight in the sun.— Heub¬ 
ner : Tho angels have power to execute the judg¬ 
ments of God; the mightiest villain Is powerless 
against them ; one glance of an angel smites him to 
the earth. 

V. 8. Chrysostom : By saying nothing about 
hell, wilt thou thus extinguish it ?—The same : No 
one who keeps hell in view, will fall into hell.—T he 
same : It is a great evil, to despise throatenings.— 
Theophylact : If those are condemned, who do not 
obey the gospel, how much more those who prevent 
the obedience of others! 

Y. 9. Mark that terribly serious word, everlast ¬ 
ing . —Rieger : To appear before Jesus, and to be 
unable to stand in the presence of His glorious 
power, will be just as intolerable for the ungodly as 
their punishment itself; even as the trial ana court- 
day are often felt more keenly than the penalty.— 
Heubner : To be banished from the face of Christ 
is more than all torture. 

V. 10. [Leighton : Glorified in His saints , Ac. ; 
—how much more in the matchless brightness of 
His own glorious person !—J. L.] —Stockmkyer : It 
will one day be manifest, that sanctification is glorifi¬ 
cation ; at present many dread it as being the death 
of the old man.—Roos: Every one will wonder (hat 
from an insignificant root (faith) has sprung the 
splendid flower of glory, or that faith in the preached 
gospel should have drawn after it such glorious re¬ 
sults.—T ub same: That Christ should be glorified 
and admired in the saints requires that they too have 
glorified bodies, and appear with Christ (Col. iii. 4). 
— Stockmeyer: Many will be surprised, when too 
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late, that many things which they pronounced impos¬ 
sible have yet come to pass.— [Lardnkr : The wis¬ 
dom, power, and faithfulness oi Christ, glorified in 
the perfect holiness, external glory, and great num¬ 
ber, of His people.-—J. L.1 

V. 3-10 is one of the Epistles for the 26th Sun¬ 
day after Trinity (or else for the 27th). It proclaims 
to us the righteousness of Divine retribution, 1. as 
consolation lor oppressed Christians, who are grow¬ 
ing in faith and love: a. already in the midst of 
their affliction let them recognize the holy rule of 
the righteousness of God; b. let them confidently 
expect, in the day of revelation, not merely rest 
from their labor, but glorification; 2. as a serious 
warning for the adversaries, who are not merely 
a. driven now already from one degree to another 
of hostility to God, but * are also, b. drawing upon 
themselves everlasting destruction; nor can they 
charge this on the gospel, but solely on their disobe¬ 
dience to it. 

V. 11. Stockmeyer : Whoever is able to suffer 
for the cause of God, so long os it is still despised 
and assailed, is worthy also to rejoice with it, when 
U comes to honor. 

V. 12. Heubner: Jesus is best glorified, and the 


honor of His name vindicated, in the life of Chris¬ 
tians. Were this apology furnished by Christians, 
no written one would be needed, and their slander* 
era would be struck dumb. 

Yv. 11 , 12. Stockmkyer: In this section are two 
things deserving of all consideration: 1. that the 
Apostle feels himself impelled, even for such a 
Christian church as that was, still to make continual 
intercession; and 2. what it is that he asks for them. 
1. The Apostles and Christ Himself lay great stress 
on intercessory prayer, whether it be the pouring 
forth of our heart's sorrow for such as are still to us 
the occasion of sorrow, or whether it is because we 
reflect on how much is involved in a man's persever¬ 
ing to the end in the right way. Of course, inter¬ 
cession is not a kind of convenient makeweight for 
laziness, which likes to do nothnig otherwise; but it 
seeks the blessing of God, without which we can do 
nothing. 2. The matter of the intercession is, that 
God would bring them to a point where He can 
count them worthy of the heavenly calling in its en¬ 
tire length and breadth; and, for this purpose, that 
He would grant them grace to remain faithful and 
obedient to the call to holiness. Thus will be ful¬ 
filled the 6aying: “ 1 am thine, thou art mine.” 


IL 


Instruction and Exhortation in regard to the antichristian consummation of eviL 

1. Ch. n. 1-12. 


The warning, against allowing themselves to be easily misled Into the notion of the day of the Lord being at the 
door (w. 1, 21, oonfiimed by reminding them that, as he had already told them orally, the Man of Sin must previously 
be revealed (w. 3-5), that the mj story of lawlessness is still for the present restrained by an obstructive power, and will 
only reach its height when this Is removed, and will then also come to its end by the appearing of the Lord (vr. 6-8); 
of what sort the lying power of the enemy will bo, is then more exactly described. 


1 Now [But] 1 we beseech you, brethren, by [concerning, xnrlp] the coming of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and by our [and our] gathering together unto Him, 

2 that ye he not soon [quickly] * shaken in mind [from your mind],* or [nor yet] 4 
he troubled [alarmed], 4 neither by spirit, nor by word, nor by letter as from 

3 [by, &a] us, as that the day of Christ [the Lord] # is at hand [is present]/ Let 
no man [no one, firj ns] deceive you by any means [in any way]. for [because, 
on] that day shall not come , except there come a falling away [the apostasy, 
fj dnooraala] first, and that [the, 6] man of sin # he revealed, the son of perdition, 

4 who opposeth, and exalteth himself above [against] 19 all that is called God or 
that is worshipped [every one called God or an object of worship], 11 so that he 
as God 19 sitteth [sitteth down, KaSurai] in the temple of God, showing himself 

5 [showing himself forth] 19 that he is God. Remember ye not that, when I was 

6 yet with you, I told you these things ? And now ye know what withholdeth, 

7 that he might he revealed [may he rev.] 14 in his [his own] 19 time. For the 
mystery of iniquity doth already work [For the m. is already working of law¬ 
lessness], 19 only he who now letteth t oiu let , until he [only until he, who with- 

8 holdeth for the present,] 17 he taken out of the w ay; and then shall that Wicked 
• he revealed [shall he rev. the lawless one], 19 whom the Lord [Lord Jesus] 19 shall 

consume with the spirit [breath ] 99 of His mouth, and shall destroy with the 

9 brightness [appearing ] 91 of His coming: even him , whose coming is alter 
according to] 99 the working of Satan, with [in, &] all power and signs and 
ying wonders [wonders of falsehood],* 9 and with [in, ^] all deceivahlenesa 
deceitfulness, fardry] of unrighteousness in them that perish [for those who are 
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perishing];* 4 because they received [accepted]* 4 not the love of the truth, that 

11 they might be saved. And for this cause (Sod shall send [doth God send]* 
them strong delusion [a working of delusion, cVcpyciov irA.dn/s], that they should 

12 believe a lie [the falsehood, ^cvSct]; that they all * T might be damned [may 
be judged] ** who believed not the truth, but had pleasure in* 4 unrighteousness. 


* V. {Revision; 4,4 You see, then, what is to be expected, and prayed for, as your portion at the coming of tho 
Lord. But, m regard to that coming itself; Ao.* Or perhaps the Greek arrangement may rather suggest an opposition 
between iptrrZfiev v$ii$ here and rpo*tvx4pe$a w#p* vpmv of eh. i. 11.” The latter is Biggenbocn’s idea; whereas 
Webber and Wilkinson thns: “ Such is our hope and consolation, but becanse it is such, by every consideration con¬ 
nected with the great foot which gives it its oharacter, I beg of you, &c.”—J. L.] 

9 V. 2.—(r«x«wf: immediately on being thus tempted. Comp. £. V., Luke xiv. 21: xvi. 6.—J. L.] 

9 V. 2. -[*»« too 9*4$; rendered as above, from your mind, in several of tho older versions (Tyndalo, Cranmcr, 
Geneva, Bishops), and recently by Starke, Jowett, Wordsworth, Alford. EUioott: from your sober mind; Higgon- 
bach: row vem&nftigcn $*«».—J.L.] 

4 V. 2.—The bO't copies [ nol tiding Sin., and Lachmann, Tischondorf; Alford, Wordsworth, Ellicott, Ac.] give 
teqU, which is also the proper particle, and then fu$r« three times. Comp. Winer, $ 55. 6. 

9 V. 2.—[Spoturfou, a stronger word thou oaAsvOqvai. Such equivalents as terrified, dismayed, perterreri, er» 
tekmken, Ac-, are given for it in the versions.—J. L.J 

4 V. 2.—Instead of the Rec. Xpurrov, which has few authorities, the most and the best (also Sin.) give icvpiov [and so 
ill the recent editions.—J. L.) 

T V. 2.— {ivitrnget* ; Biggenbaeh, after Luther, vorhanden wdre. On this word, see an elaborate note in Revision ,— 

* V. 3.—[ward tiqiira rp&t rer; oomp E. V., Rom. iil. 2; Phil. I. 8.—J. L.) 

9 V. 3.—instead of ipepriat, wh on, however, has ma y old authorities, and amongst others Or. 6, in its favor, IL, 
fin, and some other Alexandrian sources give eropias, arising probably from w. 7. 8. 

19 V. 4.—[fori with the accusative. EUioott, in the Commentary : above (and against ); in the Revision: against; 
and so Wordsworth, and recent English translators ge: orally, and the Am. Bible Union, Ac.—J. L.] 

.. Mr $ eifiaofta. Revision : 44 E. V. and the older English versions a 


Vuig.« 


V. 4.— [v&vra ksy6p tevov 0s br 4 aifiatrpa. Revision : 14 E. V. and the older English versions apparently follow tho 
.. mne quod = vmv t6, whioa however, I find in no printed text but that of Bezo, and there it is avowedly for no 
reason except that Jerome mignt seem to have read it, and that in Beza's own opinion it yields a richer sense: mihi 
tamen ubcrius videtur .” Biggenbaeh, likewise, retains Luther’s fiber alies das. But very many from Faber to Alford 
and Wordsworth have preferred the masculine construction.—J. L.] 

19 V. 4.—The «»c 0t6v before eaBiocu in the Elsovir is brought under suspicion as a gloss by A. B. D. 1 Bin., most of 
the versions, and the oldest Fathers. [It is condemned by Mill, and oanceUed by the majority of critical editors. Kig- 
genbach likewise omits it.—J. L.) 

19 V. 4.-r«fofemrra. Oomp. 1 Cor. iv. 0. Hero, for the Vulgate ostendens, Augustine and others use osienlare. 
Ellicott: exhibiting, displaying; Wordsworth, as above.—J. L.) 

14 V. 6.—[«if rb crwaAv^m; oomp. 1 These, ill. 10.—J. L.1 

19 V. ft. -[ri cavrov; the time assigned to him—then, and not sooner.—Sin. 1 A.K.: ry avrov.—J. L.] 

19 V. 7.—[to yip ftven|p«or ffiq ivspyslrux rift avoplat. The emphasis of rb pvorjpiov, as opposed to the double 
ssossAvAfi^rau of w. 7, 8, Is strengthened by the Greek order.—J. L.] 

11 V. 7.— [p6pov b norix"* dpri Ms, «.tA 8oo (do Exegetical Note 8.—J. L.] 

14 V. 8.—[«»o«oAv^4ijarrat 6 avopot. Here again the revolatiou, as being now the main idea, Is put foremost.— 



Attovt, m 

a conniption, holding the middle between the two readings. 

" V. 8.—farcvfum. Comp, the English version of Is. xL 4; and so very many here, including tho Am. Bible 
Union.—J. L.J 

94 V. 8. —[irt+avsiq. This word occurs six tlmos ifi the New Testament—onoe, In reference to the Lord’s first corn- 
lag ; five times, i.i roferenoe to His sooond—and is always el nowhere rendered in our Version, appearing. In tho present 
instance E. V. follows the Bishop’s Bible. Alford and Ellicott have appearance, alter Tyndale, Cranmcr,, Geneva; 
Wordsworth, Webster and Wilkinson, Am. Bible Union: manifestation.—!. L.] 

99 V. faaro. Comp. Eph. i. 19; lii. 20: Ac.-J. L.1 

99 V. 9.— {riparx iftevSovt. The genitive belongs to all the three nouns.—J. L.] 

94 V. 10.—The authorities [including Sin. 1 ] preponderate for the a mple dative, whereas the Ree. prefixes ir.—[rq$ 
b efore Hurim* Is wanting in 8m.* A. B. F. G., Lachmann, Tisobendorf, Alford, Wordsworth, Ellicott.—J. L.] 

99 V. 10.—fJUforro. See 1 These, ii. 13, Exeg. Note 2.—J. L.] 

" V. 11.—The present Wpartt [Soho!*, Schott, Lachmann, Tischendorf; Theilo, Alford, Wordsworth, Ellicott.—J. L.] 
des e rves the preference over the future rip+tt. Here, as in the previous Instance [v. 8], Sin. a prima manu goes with 
the oldest authorities; the o Traction by a later band, with the Elsevir. 

99 V. 12.—For mxamtt (all together), are Sin. A. F. G. [Tischendorf, Alford]; for v&mt, B. D. E. L. The former is 
to be preferred as tho rarer. [Aocord ng to the A meric >n edition of Ellioott, there is in regard to tho reading hero an 
instance of the too frequent di crepancy between the Commentary and the Translation.—J. L.] 

V. 12.—{spedwwi. Revision : 44 Out of 113 instanoos E. V. makes «pm» = jearaxofow only in 7, Inc’uding Bov. 
xvfii 20 (where see Revision. Note k); the others being John iiL 17,18 (twioe); Acts xiii 27; Bom. xiy. 22.”—For may , 
tone. 1 These. ii. 16.—J. L.J 

*• V. 12 .—iv is given tor the Codd. A. B. 9 E. K. L. and Sin. a secunda manu ; it is omitted (probably to conform it 
to r§ by B. D. 1 F. G. and Sin. a prima manu. [lachmann braokots it.—J. L.J 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

1. (Tv. 1, 2.) But we bsseeoh you, Ac.; as 
Jn 1 Then. iv. 1; v. 12; over against the prayer of 
Ich. i 11* 12 be now turns to his brethren; on 
a cco unt of, in regard to the ooming, Mp, as in 
ch. L 4; Rom. ix. 27; not an adjuration, per , as 
you dreed or desire that day (so Zwingli, Calvin, 
and others); hat this use of the preposition does 
not belong to the Hew Testament; Lunkmann, too 
artificially: in the interest of the earning [Jowett 
sad WoEMWoara : on behalf of; the former add¬ 


ing : “ as though he were pleading in honor of that 
day, that the expectation of it might not be a source 
of disorder in the Church.”—J. L.], to obviate all 
mistakes on that subject; but certainly the coming 
itself has no such interest.* He is speaking, as in 


* [Alvobd and Ellicott partially adopt LfmoiAw’s 
suggestion. I should rather say that for ip here, instead of 
wept, carries with it an indication of the strong personal 
interest felt by tbe writer and his readers in their Lord’s 
ooming. 8o Goxkh. wbo refers also to Acts v. 41; Bom. ix. 
29; 2 Cor. v. 12; viiL 23; Ac.; Waasrsm and Wilkimson. 
—J. L.1 
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v. 8, of the coming of the Lord to judgment (ch. L 
7, 8), and the setting up of the kingdom; with 
Chrut's Advent he connects by means of one article 
our gathering together away (or upwards , Lc Ne¬ 
man??)* unto Him; the two together form one 
event, the first completing itself in the second. For 
the topic, 1 Thess. iv. 17 may be compared; for the 
word likewise, Matt. xxiv. 81 (the verb; the sub¬ 
stantive is used in Heb. x. 25 of assemblies for 
Divine service). The import of the entreaty is ex¬ 
pressed in the form of a purpose; dr t 4, as in 1 
Thess. ii. 12; iii. 10; that ye should not be 
quickly shaken; raxfas does not stand here, as 
in GaL i. 6, in opposition to a previous better con¬ 
dition ; nor does it mean, as Olshausen supposes, 
so toon after my exhortations to you; but (De 
Wette, Lunemann): so soon as any one tells you 
something of that sort , forthwith, SaA.ci&Vai, 
moreover, is the expression that denotes the heaving 
of the sea; then figuratively, to excite an uproar 
(Acts xvii. 18); connected with k*6 it has a preg¬ 
nant force (like Karapyeiodm &*4, Rom. vii. 2; 
comp, also Rom. ix. 8 and 2 Thess. i. 9): shaken 
and thereby driven from [Wordsworth : drifted 
off from ] ; thrown out of your reason ; f for that 
is the meaning of the word, as in 1 Cor. xiv. 14, 19; 
Rom. xiv. 5; not senientia (Grotius), persuasio; 
that were yv&pn\, or some such word. Accordingly: 
Hold fast a rational, sober thoughtfulness, which is 
required for your peaceful trial, and the due per¬ 
formance of your daily task. Attached to this, ac¬ 
cording to the best authorities, by firjM (the manu¬ 
scripts, indeed, vary exceedingly in the case of such 
particles), is bpotto&ai, which, again, is not simply 
synonymous with <raA.ei/&. (that would be implied in 
phr*), but ascensive; St pour signifies to cry aloud , 
make a noise , and then later, to frighten by uproar 
(Matt xxiv. 6). Zwingli : to perplex^ confound; 
Bengel : moveamini, mente; turbemini , affectu; 
according to Hofmann, bpouo&ai also should signify 
merely to be discomposed; but then the climax 
would be destroyed. That a -panic could not occur 
amongst the Tbessalonions, it would be too much to 
assert Even a crisis that is longed for, when it is 
one of so great and holy a sort and so seriously 
searches the heart, can strike a momentary terror; f 
whereas in <raA.cu&. we think chiefly of being thrown 
from the track by an overpowering hope [?].— 
Neither by spirit, Ac.; by this the Apostle in¬ 
tends a spiritual suggestion, pretended prediction, 
utterance of a prophet, comp. 1 Thess. v, 20: De¬ 
spise not prophesyings, but prove them, whether 
error is not intermingled. It is a mistake to under¬ 
stand thereby a false interpretation of Old Testament 
prophecy, or—which is still more absurd—delusive 
spiritual apparitions.—Nor by word nor by let¬ 
ter as by ns; Theodoret, Grotius, Wktstein, 
De Wette, Lunemann [Davidson, ltevision, Elli- 

* [There is neither away nor upwards (kin oder empor ) 
in the iiri, which simply *• marks the point to be reached- 
losing its idea of superposition in that of approximation to 
rr juxtaposition ” (Ellicott). 'Webstkk and Whjlimbon : 
“ to meet Him.”—J. L.] 

t [Revision: “The nearest approach that our idiom 
allows is, when we speak of a man being driven out qf his 
mind ;*— J. L.] 

t [If the Thessalanimu were induced to believe that the 
day or tbo Lord had really come (the proper force of IvAmj- 
*«v)* there would be a sufficient ground of alarm in the ap- 

r arent failure in their case of tne promise in 1 These, iv. 
7. For a careful discussion of w. 1, 2 the reader is re¬ 
ferred to my Lectures on the Thessalonians, pp. 491-504.— 
J. L.] 


cott] would refer &s tit hpwr to the two preceding 
members, as in v. 16 the Apostle's word and epistle 
stand together; and then some should have carried 
round a pretended oral utterance of his, others even 
a spurious letter. But v. 15 cannot determine for v. 
2; and, reading pipts three times (the evidence for 
the various readings is very precarious and unequal), 
we must regard the three members as codrdinate, 
and not take two of them in closer connection with 
each other. Unless, therefore, ws 9t* ripwr is to be 
confined to the last member merely, it must be re¬ 
ferred also to the first [so Erasmus, Reiche, Barnes, 
Webster and Wilkinson. —J. L.] But that is not 
possible, since a prophetic appearance could not be 
invented for the Apostle like a word or a letter. 
We therefore adhere to Chrysostom, Theophtlact, 
Zwingli, Calvin, Ewald, Hofmann, in not regard¬ 
ing \6yov as a word hawked around as apostolic, but 
in understanding it, alongside of Trevfwros^ of a 
btbaxh that reasoned without prophetic rapture, 
rather perhaps with proofs from beripture; comp. 1 
Cor. xiv. 26; Chrysostom: n&ttyo\oyla. There is 
no occasion to think of a calculation of Daniel's 
weeks of years. The last member, finally, first 
Jerome, then Kern, Hilgenfeld [Hammond, Web¬ 
ster and Wilkinson] and others, would explain to 
the effect that the Apostle is speaking merely of & 
misinterpretation of bis First Epistle: Be not dis¬ 
turbed by letter, as if we had taught so. But in 
that case $i* t*ioro\rj$ would not stand without the 
article; 1 Cor. v. 9, 11 and 2 Cor. vii. 8 show the 
style in which he appeals to an earlier epistle from 
his hand. The two members, mtevpa and \6yos, de¬ 
note means of seduction that had actually occurred, 
and hqd come, indeed, from people in Thessalonica 
(nothing suggests, as in Corinth, foreign intruders); 
the same thing must bold good also of a letter, that 
was falsely attributed to him; Paul would not of 
himself have thought of speaking of it [against 
Jowett]; ch. iii. 17 also cannot be naturally ex¬ 
plained otherwise than as a precaution against a 
repetition of the forgery. It is as surprising that 
sqch a thing occurred at that time, as that Paul 
speiiks of it so gently. Hug thinks that the forger 
need have had no evil design; he merely wished, 
perhaps, with apostolic authority to agitate the se¬ 
cure, and work a reformation. Still a pia fraus is 
none the less a fraus . It is possible, however, that 
the letter was* written anonymously, and nierely 
shown around as Pauline. Otherwise, it is probable, 
Paul would speak more sharply. 

The import of this deceptive pretence was: a* 
that the day of the Lord la present [so Al¬ 
ford. Ellicott : is now come .—J. L.]. £>r before 
8rt expresses what is supposed; 2 Cor. xl. 21; 
Winer, § 66. 9; IveorriKev denotes a standing at 
the door, immediate presence (Rom. viii. 88; 1 Cor. 
iii. 22; GaL i. 4). The emphatic position of the 
verb in front shows, that the Apostle does not in¬ 
tend generally to put far away the expectation of 
the last day; we are merely not to let ourselves be 
surprised by the cry: Here it is nowl Probably 
the fresh outbreak of singularly violent persecutions 
was explained in Thessalonica to this effect: Here is 
the beginning of the last day . 

2. (Vv. 8-6.) Let no one deceive yon in 
any way j be not deluded (Epb. v. 6); in none of 
those three specified ways? or, in no other way? 
Both views are possible; at 1 These, v. 8 he had 
described the deception of a careless drowsiness, and 
now he points to the opposite snare, when a con* 
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seientioos vigilance is perverted into an unwhole¬ 
some excitement, which is then likely, in conse¬ 
quence of the exposure that follows, to threaten 
frith itself with shipwreck. Against this delusion, 
is against every other, they are to be on their guard. 
—Because, be thus confirms the warning. The 
protasis with ids has no apodosis, as often happens 
with Paul; so Rom. ii. 17, according to the best 
reading; he lost sight of it in the course of the long 
description; sometimes also (Rom. ix. 22) there lies 
in the ellipsis a certain reserve of judgment. Here 
the very obvious supplement is ov fdj rdpeorcu 4 
iydpa, or ob Sbyarai 6 mbpios, or some such 

expression. [Webster and Wilkinson: “The 
omission arises from the fact that he is reminding 
them of communications previously made concern¬ 
ing two future events, and wishes to fix their atten¬ 
tion upon that which must precede the other. It 
may also be regarded as rhetorical, supplied in the 
Apostle’s dictation by a solemn pause, a gesture, and 
the significant and emphatic delivery or the words 
rp&ror, or as suggesting the sentiment, I 
an torry to have it to say it will not come before; 
and so Bxnoil, abstinet verbis cues non libenter 
audirct amator adusntus Christi” —J. L.] Alto¬ 
gether unsuitable is any thought of the oath-formula, 
kb tit, certissime [Storr], besides that this also 
| needs explanation as an ellipsis.—Except there 
come the apostasy first (kroon-curia, later Greek 
for the older krdorcuris) ; this is erroneously applied 
t by Chrysostom, Theodoret, Theophylact, Augus¬ 
tine, to Antichrist, as if it meant an apostasy in one 
individual, whereas the two verbs suffice to distin¬ 
guish also the two subjects; nor yet is it to be un¬ 
derstood politically or somi-politically, but according 
to universal biblical usage it denotes apostasy from 
the faith or from God [Acts xxi. 21. Comp. 1 Tim. 
iv. 1; Sept. Jer. xxix. 82.—J. L.]. Hofmann, cor¬ 
rectly : eh. L having commended their steadfastness 
in the faith, the apostasy can only be one from the 
faith in Christ; and this is acknowledged also by 
Calvin. Indeed, the article denotes that apostasy 
known to the Thessalonians by oral instruction from 
the prophets; comp. Dan. viii. 23; xi. 80; the 
apreading apostasy from the faith. Then in kro/ila 
df v. 7 we find an intimation of the further result, 
that the revolt from God leads to the rejection of all 
Divine order. Already in those times of fresh faith 
it this foreseen and foretold by Paul.—And the 
Man of Sin be revealed ; frightful counterpart 
to the revelation from above (ch. L. 7); when there 
b a disclosure of that which is maturing as the wick¬ 
ed consummation of the evil principle in humanity 
—of that which at present is still pwrfiptov, the 
counterpart of the heavenly (v. 7), but shall one day 
have its rapowrla (v. 9). The Man of Sin, again 
with the article, the one already known to them; 
plainly a single personality; if Zwingli after some 
of the ancients explains it collectively, as if it stood 
! for filii perditi , there is no warrant for this in the 

j context. The complete opposite to Christ is not a 

qsritoal tendency, but a person. Nor is he called 
| merely apaproaXds, but the Han of Sin, in contrast 

| wkh Jesus, the Han of obedience; so to speak, the 

incarnate Sin, wherein the entire nature of sin is 
! concentrated, incorporated, culminates; just as what 
| follows marks the opposite pole to Gen. ii!. There 
tbe desire came up, but still in childish form, to wish 
to be their own God; what began there will here be 
| folly ripened. Thus is his nature described; and in 


connection with that his final destiny: the son of 
perdition, like Judas, his type, John xvii. 12. 
With the fact, that he wholly belongs to sin, coheres 
as fruit the fact, that be falls a prey to perdition; 
out of perdition springs his life in death; eh &*4- 
Aeior iwdyei (Rev. xvii. 11). Others would take it 
actively, or at least unite the two ideas [Theodo¬ 
ret] : one who is a sinner and falls into perdition, 
and also drags others down into sin and perdition; 
according to v. 9 sqq. he really docs that; but in the 
phrase, son of perdition , there is rather a designa¬ 
tion of the power to which he belongs; Estius: 
quasi ex perditions tanquam matre genitns ; as if it 
were even said, a child of death . The mention of 
his fate is followed by a description of his manner 
of working (as v. 8 by v. 9); it is said of him: 
who opposeth, like Satan, Zech. iii. 1, Sept.; what 
the latter is for the world of spirits, that the Han of 
Sin is for the world of men; no incarnation, there¬ 
fore, of Satan. We can take b kyrucelperos abso¬ 
lutely, and in thought supply of God or of Christ; 
the former, because he assails not merely the re¬ 
demptive work of Christ, but the foundation of all 
fear of God; and for the second it may be said, that 
in an altogether peculiar sense he will be the antago¬ 
nist, adversary, caricature of Christ; according to 
John’s expression, the lunrlxpurros (1 John ii. 18), 
the Antichrist; fain would he destroy Christ’s king¬ 
dom, and opposes him, as Bengel says, corde , lin¬ 
gua, stilo, factis, per se, per suos. But considering 
that the article is not repeated before the second 
participle, and that thus the two predicates are com¬ 
bined iuto one idea (negative and positive), we might 
prefer to refer the trl by an easy zeugma to both 
participles.* Who exalteth himself above all 
that in [against every one] called God or an 
objeot of worship; against the true God, and 
every one so called, comp. 1 Cor. viii. 5 ; to this the 
Apostle adds (every) aefiaopat, that is, object of 
worship, numen; Luthardt: whatever is holy to 
men, and passes amongst them as an object of fear¬ 
ful reverence; comp. Acts xvii. 23. To think of 
the defamation of the imperial majesty (the 2c/3o<r- 
rds) is still more inappropriate, than of angels; it 
was done in the interest of the interpretation which 
saw in Antichrist the Pope, as the despiser of 
worldly sovereignty. We have rather to understand 
it thus: above all that is called God and is divinely 
honored He will thus no longer act as the old 
kings, Pharaoh and Sennacherib, acted, who indeed 
blasphemed the God of Israel, but still worshipped 
their heathen gods; he will despise also the gods of 
the heathen. To adore these was a profound corw 
ruption; still even in that caricature the need of 
worship announced itself But the Man of Sin, 
being the consummmate ktnlbeos, as Chrysostom 
calls him, will worship nothing any more, bow be¬ 
fore nothing any more. All religion he treads under 
his feet. Herein consists the ripe poisonous fruit of 
evil, that with full consciousness self sets up to be 
the centre of all power, wisdom, and glory. The 
Apostle’s brief picture reminds us of (though it still 
transcends) Dan. vii. 8, 11, 20 sqq.: the horn with 
man’s eyes and a mouth speaking great things, which 
makes war with the saints and overcomes them till 

* [And co Benson, Koppe, Felt, Webster and Wil¬ 
kinson. But tho best interpreters generally rejeot the 
Magma (Db Wette, Lunemann, Alford, Elxjcott, &c.). 
In the Now Testament dirueci/xai is construed with the sim¬ 
ple dative.—J. L.) 
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the judgment breaks forth. The modern interpret¬ 
ers see in this for the most part Antiochus Epipha* 
nes; more correctly we shall recognise in this little 
horn of the 7 th chapter the yet future adversary, of 
whom Antiochus, described in similar terms, is but a 
type (see Aubirlxn’s Daniel), Antiochus, the Old 
Testament Antichrist, is meant in Dan. viii. 9 sqq., 
23 sqq.; xl 86 sqq.* The last passage, in particu¬ 
lar, depicts him as speaking presumptuous things 
against the God of gods, and as despising also the 
gods of his fathers; only on the God of strongholds, 
that is, on military power, does he rely. Still, self¬ 
deification is not expressly asserted of him; Anti¬ 
ochus even turned the Temple of Jerusalem into a 
temple of the Olympian Zeus. Paul adheres to 
Daniel’s description, and can do so, just because 
Antiochus is a type of the last adversary. For the 
further stroke, with which he goee beyond Daniel, 
the selfdeification of the Roman Emperor furnished 
him with a ready example.— So that he aitteth 
down in [c h rby ya6v x pregnant: intrude* into , 
and sit* down in , Ac.—J. L.] tile temple of God; 
xaSlocu is intransitive; axrriv (not aln6v) is not re¬ 
dundant (Pelt), but emphatic; he, the audacious; 
he in person sits down enthroned in the temple; 
does not merely have bis image set up; in Me tem¬ 
ple of God , the article and the addition, of God , 
showing that at any rate no heathen temple is to be 
thought of, but, if one of stone, then no other than 
that of Jerusalem, which, if the Epistle is genuine, 
was not yet destroyed. That that one is not to be 
thought of in an Epistle to a church of Gentile 
Christians (Von GerlachI is a groundless objection. 
The temple which Christ nad cleansed, and in which 
the first Christians prayed, and likewise Paul him¬ 
self, that house of prayer for all people was an object 
of interest to every Cnristian church. Still, one can 
just as little perceive, why the sitting in the temple 
must be interpreted with all the rigid literality that, 
amongst others, Wieseler ( Chronol. des apontol . 
Zeitaltcrs, p. 268) and Dollingfr (Christenthvm 
wid Kirche , p. 282) assert. We do not at once say 
with CHRYSOSTOM and others, that the temple signi¬ 
fies the Church in all lands, or with Hilgknfeld (p. 
253), that the writer means figuratively the consum¬ 
mation of heresy establishing itself in the spiritual 
temple of Christendom (it then concerns him to 
show the feasibility of the Epistle having been com¬ 
posed under Trajan); but we suppose that, proceed¬ 
ing on a sensuous wav of viewing the matter, and 
painting, as a prophet (Ex. xxviii. 21 in colors of bis 
own time, Paul depicts an act whicn, as a symbol of 
permanent spiritual significance, is confined to no 
locality, and means to say: He places himself in 
God’s room, and forces himself on mankind as a 
Divine ruler.f See the Exegetical Note 8.— Show¬ 
ing himself forth that he is God, as described 
more at large in Rev. xiii What belongs to Christ, 
this impious person arrogates to himself advancing 

* f Etxicott : “ This characteristic at impious exalta¬ 
tion is in such striking parallelism with that ascribed hr 
Daniel to 1 the king that shall do according to his will' (ch. 
ad. 88), that we can scarcely doubt that the ancient inter¬ 
preters were right in referring both to the same person,— 
Antichrist. The former portion of the prophecy m Daniel 
is apparently correctly referred to Antiochus Epiphanee, 
but the concluding verses (ver. 86 sq.) seem only applicable 
to him of whom Antiochus was merely a type and shadow.” 
—J. L.J 

t [Elliott, without excluding the figurative interpre¬ 
tation of Chrysostom. at the same time leans strongly to 
an ultimate fulfilment in a ftituro temple (Es. xxxvii. 28) 
* Jerusalem.—J. L] 


the claim, that for those on the earth be Is God; 
and thus wickedness becomes frantic. The sell 
exhibition we understand, with Chrysostom and 
most, not merely of assertions in words or proclama¬ 
tions, but of manifestations which should confirm 
the point by deeds; for the lying wonders, v. 9 
sqq., shall deceive many. We cannot see why 
Lunemann finds in this a contradiction of godfooi.— 
Gently chiding them, the Apostle finally reminds 
them of the instruction which be had orally impart* 
ed to them. So far liad he gone during the three 
weeks into the details of eschatology. But to the 
Apostle this same point of doctrine was of more im¬ 
portance than to our moderns; comp. Paul at Ath¬ 
ens, Acts xviL 31. [Notice here also the force of 
fervor, I was telling , need to tdl,— J. L.] Even the 
medieval missionaries laid very great stress on the 
judgment. As the Thessaloniuns had to endure 
peculiar afflictions, Paul would seem to have led 
them into a special acquaintance with Daniel 
8. (Vv. 6-8.) And now ye know what 
withholdeth ; gal yvy is taken by Bingel, Store, 
Kern, Hilgenfkld and others as a temporal adverb 
in opposition to tri of v. 6. L^nemann’s objection, 
that in that case it must have been said: raira pb 
t ti— yvy 81 ga/, does not amount to a great deal, 
except, indeed, that one docs not exactly know hov 
the point in contrast should be conceived of Are 
we to understand it thus: Now, since you have 
learned the beginning of that matter, you know it 
as you did not previously ? But what, then, had 
occurred, that could give them such information, 
even without the Apostle’s explanation ? Here Roos 
and Brandt think of the recent expulsion of the 
tumultuous Jews from Rome, and similar fads, 
which might show them how the peeudo-Messianic 
element was held down by the Roman power. But 
that would be at least very obscurely expressed, in a 
case especially where they needed a renewal of their 
earlier instruction; and now would he in such an 
altogether disguised manner announce the new topic, 
which present circumstances supplied in contrast 
with his oral instruction ? This has little to recom¬ 
mend it. Still more arbitrary is Hilgekfkld's in¬ 
ference, that in this opposition the later date of the 
Epistle betrays itself, as if gal yvy could only be 
understood thus: and now, tome 40 year* after ih* 
Apostle ’* death! De Wktte, Linemans, Ewald 
[Alford, Ellicott] see in gal yvy the indication of 
a logical advance to a new thought: And now ye 
know surely (LInemann : by way of parang on to a 
further point). They appeal to Acts vil 84; x. 5; 
xiii. 11; xx. 25; but in all these places yvy may 
also be taken temporally, whereas in our text it is 
not apparent why the simple not should not have 
been used. Olsiiauskn, Wieseler, and other? 
assume an inversion, as in the case of fri in Rom. 
v. 6 (various reading), Winer, § 61. 4. Of course, 
it would have been easy to write: gal vb rSr 
kot4x w ; but it is true that we most naturally expect 
in the first member of the verse an offset to b rj 
iavrov tcatpf. This Hofmann would obtain by tak¬ 
ing also v. 6 interrogatively, and the ov of v. 5 as 
still operative: Remember ye not —, and know (ye 
not) now (when his time has not yet arrived ), what 
withholdeth, Ac. t This, however, is too artificial 
On the contrary, we obtain a very simple expla¬ 
nation of yvr as a particle of time, if we understand 
it thus: And now , wA*» ye recall my oral instruc¬ 
tion, ye know . And so ft follows also, what must 
have been probable beforehand (against Hilgen- 
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fild), that the oral instruction already extended to 
the caWx«\ on which account he can speak of it 
the more briefly in writing. The meaning of the 
latter word is not, as Dollingek supposes, what pos- 
mzm, control*, but, as in Rom. i. 18, what restrain *, 
funder*; Chrysostom : rb kw\6o? ; Calvin: im- 
pedimentum , causa more*; but not: what hinders 
me from expressing myself freely; that were an 
altogether arbitrary interpretation, and is thoroughly 
confuted by v. 7; but: what still retards the out¬ 
break and manifestation of Antichrist. The neuter 
in y. 6 denotes the power, the principle ; the mascu¬ 
line in v. 7, a personality at the head of that power; 
at least, this is a prion the most natural suggestion. 
Moreover, els r6 denotes, not so much the duration 
ftm&/), as the purpose of God in the icarlx* 1 * : that 
nt may be revealed in his [own] time $ he, 
none other than the Man of Sin, is to step forth 
from his concealment in his time, the time fixed for 
him, measured out to him as his own; a time will 
come, that belongs to him, as the present does not 
yet; measured out, indeed, to him also only by 
God; comp. Luke xxii. 58; the counterpart of the 
folnesa of the time, Gal. iv. 4. With the for that 
follows Paul accounts for his having spoken of the 
restraining of the Man of Sin, and of his revelation 
as still future. The ungodly element was really 
present already, and had a strong desire to break 
forth, but must still work as a dark mystery; not 
exactly in secret, but so that the wickedness does 
not yet expose its full nature. Mvorhpwy forms an 
antithesis to h.*oica\\Mp&r}y<u of v. 6; there is an 
emphasis in its being put first, and separated from 
its genitive, as in Gal. ii. 6, 9. The latter is a geni¬ 
tive either of apposition [Di Wette, Lunemann, 
Alford] : the mystery which consists in lawlessness , 
or of possession : which belongs to it ;* ungodliness 
also having its mystery, the frightful counterpart to 
that of godliness, 1 Tim. iii. 16; comp, the &dfrn 
Ttv tronwo, Rev. ii. 24, over against the fUdbrj rod 
he oS, 1 Cor. ii. 10. Hofmann would understand it 
merely thus: the confounding , incomprehensible, in¬ 
conceivable extreme of wickedness; but the contrast 
with the revelation should not be set aside. Ols- 
hacskn goes beyond Scripture, when on account of 
the antithesis he speaks of an incarnation of Satan, 
when it will be said: 6 9td$o\os to oapsi ; 

there is nothing of that here, and even John vi. 70 
is rather against than for it. Estius correctly: non 
diabohu , sed diaboli preecipuum organum est. Anti¬ 
christ is, indeed, depicted as the caricature of Christ. 
But v. 7 does not yet treat of his person, but of the 
principle of lawlessness now already in action pri¬ 
vately. Thereby is denoted the profligacy which 
violates every Divine law, knows nothing but a com¬ 
plete autonomy, endures uo will over it; Dan. xi. 86 
■ay be compared: He will do sarh rb hlhripa 
sore*, Here the remark is not convincing, that the 
expressions hyopta and, v. 8, toouos point us for 
Antichrist to the Gentile domain fRom. ii. 12; 1 
Cor. ix. 21); still more groundlessly others say, to 
the Jewish. When Hofmann, starting from Daniel, 
remarks that the faithless will fall a prey to Anti¬ 
christ, as the apostate Jews did to Ahtiocbus, that is 
no doubt true; only it does not necessarily follow 
that he himself will proceed from among the Gen¬ 
tiles. Rather we may say that the result of apos¬ 
tasy from the gospel will be a new and consummate 


heathenism, the rejection not merely of faith, but of 
every Divine ordinance. At the height of the Anti¬ 
christian wickedness, however, the differences be¬ 
tween Jews and Gentiles disappear, as they do on 
the other hand under the gospel. The mystery is 
already working (toepyurat never passive,* but mid¬ 
dle) ; is in opposition to v. 6, in his [own] time, 
ana then &pri answers to fjtiri, and the r6re of v. 8 
to in his [own] time . Paul regards the phenomena 
of the time with the eyes of the Spirit; in the op¬ 
position to the moral order of things, but especially 
in resistance to Christ, he perceives the beginning 
of the final rebellion against final grace. This is to 
him the working of a terrible mystery, such as not 
many yet recognize. He sees before him (Di 
Wettk) the scattered, shapeless mass of ungodli¬ 
ness, which is first to gain form and personality in 
Antichrist, and by which his appearance is prepared 
and introduced, as is the case with every historical 
personage. In Thessalonica especially he had lived 
to see the fanatical hostility of the Jews prove false 
amongst the heathen to their Messianic hope (Acts 
xvii. 7). The self-deification of the Emperor, and 
perhaps also already the false Gnosis of a Simon, 
were other features of that depravity. 

In the sequel fiSvov belongs not to what precedes 
[thus Jowett suggests as possible a connection with 
fivtrrfipioy: only as a hidden mystery; Words¬ 
worth connects with toepyurat: worketh inwardly 
only ;—both constructions equally untenable.—J. 
L.1, which is already defined by ffftiy, but to what 
follows; the clause introduced by it limits in a cer¬ 
tain way the preceding statement. As the Vulgate 
translates: tantum ut qui tenet nunc teneat , so many 
supply out of Kar4x*y a verb, icarix '«* 

Karex^rcs, or even (Bengel), from the following to 
jxtoov ylyrjrai, an in medio est. [Many supply sim¬ 
ply the verb of existence, and with that Webster 
and Wilkinson connect &pri : is now. —J. L.] 
Zwtngli understands it thus (an interpretation 
already known to Augustine): 44 only he, who now 
holds aught, should hold it last (whatever he has 
apprehended of the truth), till he (Antichrist) is 
taken out of the way.” But all these supplements 
are arbitrary. Calvin, who construes correctly, is 
just as mistaken in his explanation: until he (Anti¬ 
christ), who now (that is, in the future for a short 
time) holds sway, is removed; and then he must 
refer the r6rt to v. 6. This view has simply every¬ 
thing against it; I urge only the one point, that he- 
thus takes 6 kot4x vv 1° & totally different sense from 
rb kot4x ov i v * G; whereas the remark cannot be 
avoided, that the one must correspond to the other,, 
only that the maseuline indicates a personality stand¬ 
ing at the head. If again there are not two clauses 
but one, we have merely to recognize an inversion,, 
namely, that as regurds the sense tws ought to be 
first, whereas 6 tear, is put first for the sake of em¬ 
phasis ; comp. Gal. ii. 10 [and so the clause is now 
generally construed; see Revision. —J. L.]. Ac¬ 
cordingly: The mystery is already working , only 
until (so long must it remain & mystery), oruy until 
he , who withholdeth for the present, is out of the 
way. That the latter phrase might denote a violent 
death, is not to be denied; that it must do so, is not 
to be asserted; indeed, comparing Col. ii.. 14, and 
not even reading here atpcafbcu, but yeylchcu (comp. 
1 Cor. ii. 2; 1 Tim. ii. 14), we perceive that as to 


# [Eujcott : u 8im?ly a gen. definitions, or gen. of the 
dmacterumg principle or quality.’'—J. L.] 

9 


* [As Bishop Bull makes it both here and at 1 Then*, 
ii. 13.- J. L.] 
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the manner, in which the /car/x«* gets out of the 
way, the expression says absolutely nothing; by a 
peaceful withdrawal on his part, we shall of course 
not say, since there is a judgment in his being called 
oft Who now is the is really the darkest 

point in the whole passage, now that we have no 
longer the oral interpretation; a proof, what oral 
tradition would amount to without a written record. 
Comp, the Doctrinal Note 3.— And then shall be 
revealed the Lawless one j the hropia in person, 
the Head of wickedness in full expression; cer¬ 
tainly none other than the Man of Sin, v. 3.—From 
the mention of the revelation, vs. 3, 6, 8, and of the 
irapovtrl a, v. 9, Hofmann finally infers (die Heilige 
Schrift neuen Testaments, L, p. 330 sqq.), that there 
is here described a counterpart of Christ, that cannot 
be fully understood unless we recognize Antichrist 
also as already in existence, so that he will enter into 
the world anew from the supermundane sphere. It 
is not said, he suggests, that the hropia, but that the 
Uropos will be revealed. This is the reason why 
Hofmann was so bent on setting aside the antithesis 
between pvtrrfipiov and faroiraA. Antiochus Epipha- 
nes himself, he thinks, may again be expected. 
This, however, is an exaggeration of the Scriptural 
statements, that lapses into extravagance. The Man 
of Sin will come (vapovula) aud be revealed (will 
discover himsolf to be what he is, and what from a 
child he was not taken for) in and by the complete 
disclosure of the hvofila, which previously kept 
working as /iwrHipior ;—this surely is sufficient for 
us to find in him the counterpart of Christ. Even 
Hofmann will not go so far as to assume an incarnar 
tion of Satan. Comp. Auberlen, Daniel, 2d edi¬ 
tion, p. 456 sq., and Luthardt, die Lehre von den 
letzten Dingen , p. 150. The latter properly refers to 
Mai. iii. 23 [iv. 5], where there is a promise of the 
sending of Elijah, which, however, is afterwards ex¬ 
plained, in Luke i. 17; Matt, xt 14; xvii. 11, 12, 
of John, the new Elijah,* just as Rev. xi. 6 holds 
out no prospect of the return of the former Elijah. 
It is not the Elijah of history, says Luthardt, that 
we have to expect, but the Elijah of prophecy; 
comp, also Ezek. xxxiv. 23. Such literal interpreta¬ 
tion as that practised by Hofmann should be left to 
the popular fancy of the Jews (Matt. xvi. 14).— 
'Whom the Lord (Jesus) shall oonsume; he 
thus becomes vibt &ree\e(as ; the consolation that he 
is to be destroyed, is attached by Paul immediately 
to the mention of bis appearance. The Godless one 
comes at the time appointed for him by God, and is 
consumed by Jesus; his tyranny, therefore, is no 
sign of weakness on the part of God. Is. xi. 4 has 
not merely had an influence on the reading, but it is 
also a parallel for the subject matter.— with the 
■spirit [breath] of His mouth, Ac.; in German 
we do not have, as in Hebrew and Greek, the same 
word for spirit and breath . We must not with a 
coarse sensuousness think of a fiery wind, nor yet at 
once idealize the matter, as if what is meant were a 
word, shout, word of command; why in that case 
should not \6yos have been used ? The explanation 
of the old Protestants was, that the word of God has 
inwardly, spiritually slam Antichrist (namely, the 
Popr), and the Advent will make a full end of him. 
The glowing parallelism of the clauses, however, 
intends not two acts, but only one. It is a counter- 

# [That the promise m Malachi was exhausted by the 
ministry of the Baptist, is not quito so certain. Comp. 

*Olshausen on the passages cited also Judge Joel Jones* 
.Notes on Scripture, Philadelphia, 1861.—J. L.J 


1 part to the description of creation in Pa. xxxiii. 6 
Sept. The view proceeds on the ground of sense, 
Nothing is required but the breath of the Lord, 
which has power, as being the spirit of life, quicken* 
ing for them that are His (John xx. 22), but, amongst 
His enemies, who can bear it ? One breath of die 
Lord scatters haughty power. Comp. Rev. xix. 15, 
21, the sharp word out of His mouth; Grotics 
refers also to Hos. xiii. 3. Equally sublime is the 
second clause: and (shall) destroy (him) with 
the appearing of His coming j Karapyeir, to 
destroy , abolish (1 Cor. ii. 6; xv. 24), does not im¬ 
ply the utter annihilation of his personal existence, 
for indeed he is cast into the lake of fire (Revelation). 
Elsewhere the Lord’s coming is denoted either by 
irapowrta, or by in-ufuiveia, 2 Tim. iv. 8; here the 
two are combined: by the appearing, the visibleness 
of His coming; He could, of course, come also 
invisibly. Zwikoli’s application of this to the daily 
coming of His word into the hearts of believers must 
be rejected. Mere caprice also is the Irvingite dis 
tinction between the parousia [coming], by which 
believers from among the Gentiles shall be caught 
away to the Lord, and the subsequent appearing of 
the parousia [coming], in which the Jews are con¬ 
cerned (comp, the Doctrinal and Ethical Notes on 1 
These, iv. 17, and also Luthardt, p. 37 sqq., espe¬ 
cially 43). Bkkqel’s remark might be more worthy 
of attention, that the expression denotes the first 
gleam of the Advent, as distinguished from the final 
judgment; though here also somewhat too great 
stress is put upon it.* But this much is true, that 
there is needed merely the first outburst of the Ad¬ 
vent, nothing but that He show Himself [Ps. xciv. 
1], no organs for the exertion of His power; 
Bengel : pnma ipsius adventus emicatio. An earn¬ 
est of this in John xviii. 6.f 

4. (Vv. 9-12.) Whose coming is, Ac.; o5, as 
well as the Sr of v. 8, referring again to the hropos 
of that verse. Only now, after he has already by 
way of consolation shown the end of the wicked 
one, is the description of his agency resumed. It 
will be terrible and destructive, but for that very 
reason will end in a holy judgment, and therefore 
the description can again resolve itself into thanks¬ 
giving, v. 13 sqq., that the Thessalonians do not be¬ 
long to the apostates. Hofmann accordingly takes 
w. 9-17 together, there being here shown, he thinks, 
as in ch. i., that punishment of unbelief, in which 
the appearance of the Lawless One will issue, in 
opposition to the salvation which will be for the 
Church the result of the proclamation of the apos¬ 
tolic message. It is true that the theme of v. 3 (the 
Lord comes not, till Antichrist has appeared) is die- 
charged at v. 8; but the description of his working, 
v. 9 sqq., serves still for the completion of the pic¬ 
ture, and indirectly for the warning of the readers: 
his power will be in the highest degree seductive; 
let every one, therefore, beware of the first begin¬ 
nings of apostasy (vv. 2, 3); for whosoever believes 
the lie is lost (vv. 10, 11). But ye, thank God, are 
of those who believe the truth, and are chosen to 


* [That there Is an interval of time between our Lord's 
descent from the right hand of the Father into the region 
of the air, where His gathered saints are admitted into His 
presence, and His coming with them to the judgment of the 
nations, is not only in itself a perfectly reasonable and 
scriptural idea, but one of use in harmonising the various, 
and at first eight apparently discrepant, descriptions of the 
manner of the Advcut, and of the condition of the world in 
that day.—J. L.] 

t [Comp. Revision , and Lectures , on this verse.—J. L.] 
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station (t. IS); therefore abide therein, stand fast, 
and hold fast what ye bare received (v. 15). The 
appearance of the Lawless u, takes place, says the 
Apostle in the present tense, doctrinally, without 
regard to the time; comp. 1 Cor. xr. 35.— Accord¬ 
ing to the working of Satan, aord, as in Col. L 
29. Satan gives him power, as the Father does to 
Const (Rev. xiii. 2); it is the most perfect mimicry 
of Christ: salvation (in wonders) without repent¬ 
ance and the cross. But it is asked, whether icarA, 
Ac. is a definition of the AmV, or of i<rr\y 4v y Ac.; 
whether his appearance is already of itself in the 
might of Satan, or rather his appearance with won¬ 
ders. Hofmann prefers the former view; that his 
coming is 1. according to the working of Satan, and 
1 a coming in wonders. But it is better, with 
Lcxkmamn and others, to understand his coming as 
attended with wonders to be that, the source of 
which is assigned by icaT* ivtpy* There will be in 
it a putting forth of every power; mqurn without the 
article belonging by zeugma to all the three substan¬ 
tives. Abmpus denotes the root of the operations ; 
<ntftua, signs, in their significance as indicating the 
divinity of him who performs them—here of course 
deceptive; lastly, repara, portenta, the marvelous- 
neaB of these indications. The three terms are often 
used of the deeds of Christ and the Apostles. Here 
we have the caricature; comp, the wonders of the 
false prophets, Matt. xxiv. 24, whereby even the 
elect would be deceived, were that possible. These 
prophets are, as it were, Antichrist's apostles; in 
Rev. xiii. 13 sqq. it is the false prophet in the singu¬ 
lar, who represents hypocritical, Godless wisdom, 
and by his signs procures homage for the first beast 
(the Godless despot). Paul does not yet say by 
whom (as distinct from the fooftos himself) the won¬ 
ders shall be wrought.—The wonders are called 
wonders of falsehood (fc&ouf again belonging 
to all the three words) in opposition to the wonders 
of truth in the case of Christ and His Apostles (as 
Paul asserts that he had wrought wonders, 2 Cor. xii. 
12). To find in the genitive fefoovt a designation 
amply of the origin, or simply of the object, or sim¬ 
ply of the quality of those wonders, is an unwar¬ 
rantable separation of what belongs all together*! 
Moreover, Augustins is already aware of a double 
interpretation, what is meant being either a decep* 
tion of the senses by empty illusions without reality 
(ao Thsodorkt), or real miracles misleading to a 
false belief in them as performed by Divine power. 
AcousTUfE, referring to Job, prefers the second 
view, and so with reason most others. To this con¬ 
clusion we are at once led by the emphatic descrip- 


* [So the German versions and commentaries generally. 
Ia behalf of the other view it was remarked in Revision* 
that the clause nr‘ Ivipyeuxv rod Sarova, “ taken by i tee If, 
or at least as the leading feature in the statement, yields 
this fuller and more appalling intimation, that the entire 
coming of the Man of 8m—his spirit and aims and meas¬ 
ures throughout—will be instinct with the energy of Satan 
(Cutsost. : mv$p**n6c rev naoav airrov fogiipcKOf rqp ivip- 
yaa* : 8ome man receiving all 8atan’s energy* Bo Theo- 
sob. and CEcuiouf.), and that, even as the Chnrch is * the 
body of Christ, the fulness of Him that fiileth all in all * 
(EpL L 23; comp. v. 19; Hi. 20; Ac.), so in Antichrist, his 
■uterpieoe, will Satan, so to speak, exhaust himself; put¬ 
ting fath through him all his own resources of strength 
and guile, in both the spheres of his operation, the external 
(<r win Bvrifts t sol trqptioni mu ripaoi frrvoovr) and the 
gnitaal (in wiog ArArg r*c Afturtac). In this regard, the 
tjrriao is worthy of note, = Mchdock : for the coming qf 
As t {evil One) is the working qf Satan.”—J. L.] 

t [Auoio likewise combines all three ideas: Ellicott 
hesitates between the second and third, but inclines to the 
J.L.J 


tion by means of three synonyms. We also expect 
as counterparts to the miracles of Christ real opera* 
tions, which yet are called miracles of falsehood 
(Roos), because men who regard them as proofs of 
the divintity of the unrighteous One are thereby 
miserably deceived. Performed by dark, gloomy 
powers, they are indeed at bottom nothing really 
creative, but assumptions, imitations, manifestations 
of a sham strength which at lost is a wretched impo¬ 
tence, monstrosities without any saving object, but 
not, therefore, mere juggleries. The Bible through¬ 
out treats sorcery in a more serious way than as if it 
were empty legerdemain.—What follows likewise: 
and in all deceitfulness of unrighteousness, 
Ac., does not mean an idle illusion, but an agency 
which has the glittering show of righteousness, and 
yet is full of unrighteousness, proceeding from that, 
and leading to it; the absolute culmination of un¬ 
righteousness is in robbing God of His glory. (The 
oldest authorities omit the article at hSutlas, as well 
as at famous). The Apostle shows us as a mark of 
the Man of Sin, besides the false miracles, the pro¬ 
fanity also of his spirit and walk, and, besides lying 
(which again is an intentional falsification of knowl¬ 
edge), the wickedness also of his will generally; 
both in contrast with the This influence 

he has, however, only amongst those vcho are perish - 
trig , in their circle (if 4v were genuine; comp. 2 
Cor. it 15; iv. 3); but the oldest authorities give 
simply the dative ( incommodi ): for the perishing 
(not a dative of judgment, as in 1 Cor. i. 18; iz. 2). 
It belongs also to what is said at v. 9.* The AiroA- 
\6fitro (1 Cor.* i. 18) are not those who have already 
perished, nor yet those who deserve to perish, but 
such as are perishing, are actually on the way to per¬ 
dition, and that through their own fault, as is said in 
the next clause: becauaa they aocepted not) 
Ai&* iv, equivalent to AktI toA-tw 5ti, FIHR, 

Luke I. 20. He does not say: they received not the 
truth , but: the love of the truth. Chrysostom, 
Theodoret, Tiieophtlact err in supposing that by 
this Christ is meant, who has truly loved us (in that 
case the phrase should rather huve been, the truth 
of love ). The Apostle rather gives us to understand, 
that the natural man by himself is not merely desti¬ 
tute of the truth, but has not so much as the love 
of the truth; even this must first be implanted in 
him. The sentence is to be understood comprehen¬ 
sively of all truth, wherever and however it comes 
to men. Its introductory stages are shown in Rom. 
i. and ii., and in Christ it culminates. In like man¬ 
ner, the want of love for the truth reaches its con¬ 
summation in obduracy against Christ, when clearly 
revealed to us by the Holy Spirit. For a long while 
a man may go along undecided; Antichrist will 
drive him to a decision. God does not force the 
truth on a man, who suffers it not to grow up in his 
heart. What hinders a man from receiving the 
truth? That is indicated by the profound opposi¬ 
tion between truth and unrighteousness; comp. 
Rom. i. 18, and the Doctrinal and Ethical Note, 5.— 
[That they might be saved; els rb owJfivai 


# [Revision: «• Looking at th© passage in the light of » 
Matt. xxiv. 24 and 2 Cor. Tv. 3,1 am disposed to retain the 
c’ose connection of these words with Ana tq rifr A&ucias ; and 
then it is intimated that Antichrist, though s'tting in the 
temple of God, and displaying his pomp and his wonders 
before all the worshippers, shall nevertheless succeed in de¬ 
ceiving only the AvoAAdficvoi; the reasons of which suceose 
immediately follow, as they exist on man’s part (v. 10), and 
(v. 11) on God’a.”—J. L.J 
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ofrrofo, in order to their being eared; the end and 
result of a reception of the lore of the truth, which 
reveals a Saviour, and brings His salvation near.— 
J. L.J — And for this eanse doth God sand 
them; (xat is wanting .only in D. 1 67) for this 
cause —as a punishment—we refer rather to what 
precedes than to what follows (so that sis rh, Ac. 
would be epexegetical). He sends it to them—ac¬ 
cording to the best authorities the present, like 
iorir of v. 9; but it does not signify already flow, 
but is to be taken doctriually, irrespective of time. 
4gain, Luther’s translation is, strong errors [krtif- 
Hge Jrrthiimer] ; more correctly: strength or work¬ 
ing of delusion. Does God do that ? Or does He 
merely permit it to come, as the Greek interpreters 
and others soften the expression ? No, indeed; the 
Apostle describes the mighty act of the Judge, pun¬ 
ishing evil by evil. Not to believe the truth is sin 

5 to refuse the love of the truth, still darker sin.— 
L.]; to have to believe the lie is the punishment 
of sin, the exposure of nakedness, like the abandon¬ 
ment to vice in Rom. i. 24; in the lusts (fr), where¬ 
in they are eusnared, He gives them up unto un¬ 
cleanness (ctf), lets them slide down on the sloping 
path of their own desires, and that because they 
would not have it otherwise. The object of the 
sending is, that they should believe the false, 
hood; not merely the error, but the conscious, 
wilful, God-defying untruth. The singular with the 
article denotes, not a single lie, but the entire force, 
the entire element of the devilish perversion of all 
truth (John viii. 44)** Grotius compares Prov. i. 
29-31.— That they may be judged, object of the 
wurrtvoaty that is, God’s purpose therein. God has 
this decision in view, that they may be condemned 
as those in whom evil has come to maturity; Chry¬ 
sostom: convicted as without excuse. 27tey all 

together , who believed not the truth, who at 
that time shall not have believed; but had pleas¬ 
ure in unrighteousness [Wkbstkr and Wilkin¬ 
son : the ultimate and secret source of all the evil 
which results in condemnation.—J. L.]; over against 
the t vbofeta hya& 0 Krvvr]s, ch. i. 11. A powerfully 
warning conclusion ; Chrysostom : fpxrrcu thiyfew 
abro6 f. The Apostle has thus more exactly denned 
the nature of the judgment already spoken of in ch. 
L: The appearance of the Man of Sin must help to 
bring about the complete separation. It is true, 
therefore, that the matter does not proceed so swiftly 
and smoothly as you fancy; but yet with all terrible 
earnestness it will proceed gloriously. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. (V. 2.) The Apostle’s exhortations to the use 
of reason are far more frequent than Luther’s trans¬ 
lation allows to be seen. It is its business to under¬ 
stand the manifestation of God in the creation (roe?v, 
Rom. i. 20). The voice of conscience likewise is 
heard as the law of the reason (Rom. vii. 23). f It 

* [Ar.rono and Ellicott: “the falsehood implied in 
the prooeding words, ow itrnv —d&xtac, not falsehood gen¬ 
erally.” Revision: “ Tho reference may be to the foJiov* 
of v. 9 (eomp. 1 John it 21, 22, tLtviot —4 or pos¬ 

sibly to that characteristic lie of Antichrist, v. 4, in which 
tho S&t&nio promise in the garden (Gen. in. 6) may be con¬ 
sidered os finding its last and highest, hut still appropriate, 
fulfilment.”—J/L.] 

t [What Paul calls “the mind” (rofe) in Rom. vii. 23, 
25 is nothing different from “the inward man” (6 io «> 
M/mwot) of v. 22 ; and that is not the natural man or car¬ 
nal mind (Rom. viii. 7), hut the sou) a* renewed.—J. L.1 


is true that the power is not thus given to man, truly 
to overcome the law of sin in the members. That 
is possible only for the spirit which is renewed by 
the Spirit from God ( Rom. viii.). Without this the 
spirit falls a prey to the carnality, vanity, pollution, 
which affect it and the conscience (Col. ii. 18; Eph. iv. 
17; Tit i. 15). But even in the regenerate it has its 
work. Though the peace of God passeth all under¬ 
standing, yet it too keeps the heart and thereby the 
thoughts (yofifiara, Phil iv. 7). The Spirit of God re¬ 
news the reason, bringing it under obligation, and 
enabling it, to apply itself to a reasonable service of 
God (Rom. xii. 1, 2), to attain a certainty of knowl¬ 
edge with full assurance (Rom. xiv. 5), yea, to search 
into the mysteries of God (Rev. xiii. 18; xvii. 9). 
Whoever neglects to cherish it may, while standing 
himself in the Spirit of God, become unfruitful for 
others (1 Cor. xiv. 14-19). The fulness of the 
Divine Spirit in the Apostle shows itself in this, that 
be does not so readily as we, on account of the 
abuse of which he too is aware, become distrustful 
towards the right use. The limits of the reason are 
indicated even in its German name [ Vemunfl] : it 
perceives [vemimmt] realities, which it does not 
itself originate. 

2. Our chapter suggests a special instance of the 
sobriety required in 1 Thess. v. At 1 Cor. it. 34 
the Apostle describes the denial of the resurrection 
as a case of intoxication. jy*W,ifare, awake as from 
drunkenness] ; here, on tho contrary, he warns 
against an error in the opposite direction. For it is 
not merely the being overcharged with worldly pleas¬ 
ures and tares (Luke xxL 84 sqq.) that hinders 
watchfulness; but the excitement also, which would 
anticipate the glory, is in danger of turning into so 
much the greater disappointment and lassitude, and 
fa far from being that joyful uplifting of the bead 
(Luke xxi. 28), which implies jendurance to the end, 
literally an inrofilv*ur y a bearing up under (Matt 
xxiv. 13). An immoderate and presumptuous spirit¬ 
ualism easily ends in making shipwreck of faith- 
How many, who allowed themselves to be induced 
by a fantastic excitement to dispose of their goods 
and abandon their homes,* sank down afterwards 
into a stupid worldliness I It is also very deserving 
of remark, that already in the apostolic age fanati¬ 
cism was the fruitful mother of fraud. The man, 
who will carry out hfa nice favorite notions under 
the false pretence of an apostolic name, does not 
stand before God. The really pseudonymous Scrip¬ 
tures have a different character from those, which a 
perverse criticism would add to them. It fa no good 
sign, when so many have no longer the sense for dis¬ 
tinguishing an unwholesome, impure element from 
the truth of God. Moreover, as regards tho warning 
of the Apostle, and the similar words df Christ: Go 
not forth / believe them not (Matt. xxiv. 28, 26)! it 
may well seem strange, how often many have disre* 
garded them. It is true, indeed, that a careless 
security goes not forth in advance, docs not even 
1 believe that there is yet to be any Advent, and 
knows just nothing of the prayer, Come, lari 
Jesus / Still, a bustling, eschatological excitement 
is merely a seeming faith, and in reality a self-willed 
precipitancy. When He actually comes, it will be 
as the lightning. Of the previous signs Paul says 
to his readers: “They will be severer than you 

* [Another allusion (see p. 336) to the sort of Mblwfie 
agitation that prevailed in come porta of Germany in 
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flunk; ” as Jesus likewise saddens the heart of His 
disciples, that He may then duly comfort them. 
Lcthari»t properly remarks (p. 64), in reference to 
the Inringite doctrine of the translation, that to 
promise glory without the full experience of the 
cross is a sign, that the flesh has to do with these 
notions; and lie describes (p. 49) as fanatical that 
expectation, in which the eye is held in mere search¬ 
es into the future, and draws from it no genuine 
strength for work in the present. From experiences 
of his time, John George Muller of Schaff hausen 
(as reported in Gklzer’s MonalabldUem, October, 
1863, p. 211), describes the reprehensible sect-spirit 
as of a .denunciatory (or as Lavater calls it, a hang¬ 
man) nature, delighting in strained inferences, the 
suppression of all reason, spiritual pride, supersti¬ 
tion, the domination of a loud, talkative chief, Ac. 
Apocalyptic study is of high importance, the more 
the mystery of lawlessness begins strongly to bestir 
itself; bat it must throughout and constantly find 
its counterpoise in ethics. Indifference to the claims 
of the present, to the duties of the daily Christian 
walk, to one's temporal colling, to the weal of our 
fatheriand, and such like interests, is not Christian¬ 
ity. It is not she, that in the fulness of her truth 
turns Christians into unfruitful visionaries. The 
very remembrance, that they are but strangers and 
pilgrims on the earth (1 Pet ii. 11), is expressly 
used to introduce those exhortations, which require 
from every one according to his position the great¬ 
est fidelity in details. 

3. (Vv. 8-10.) The instruction concerning An¬ 
tichrist is a highly important part of the prophetic 
word. The point, on which historically all are 
agreed, is the affiuity of this section with the Book 
of Daniel; its dependence on the Jewish eschatol¬ 
ogy, aay many; we express it more correctly by say¬ 
ing, that the Pauline prophecy has its root in that 
of the Old Testament Let it be mentioned os a 
curiosity, that Ttchsen would set aside the prophecy 
by the assumption, that Paul quotes sentence by sen¬ 
tence from a letter of the Theasalonians opinions 
which be then refutes. We need not prove that 
Paul is in earnest in delivering his doctrines. Be¬ 
sides the commentaries, we refer to Wieseler, 
Chronologic dm apostolischen Zeitaltcrs, 1848, p. 
266 sqq.; Baumoarten, Apostelgeschichte, 2d ed., 
1859, L 608 sqq.; and especially the instructive 
excursus in Heubner, p. 168 sqq., and in Dol- 
usokr, Ckrutenthvun und Kirehe in der Zeit der 
Orvndlegung, 1860, p. 277 sqq., 422 sqq. Consid¬ 
eration is due also to what Eo. Bohver has edited 
in Liebxer’s Jakrbicher far deutsche Theologie, iv. 
2, from Schneckknburoer’s remains (*ur Lehre vom 
A n ti chr ist ); and yet, however learnedly the Jewish 
opinions and those of the primitive Christians are 
here discussed, the essay presents not much that is 
satisfactory for the understanding of our passage. 
[Perhaps the best sketch in English of the history 
of opinion on this important section is that given by 
Alto an in his Prolegomena to this Epistle, and 
mainly taken, as be intimates, from LOnemann. 
See also the article Antichrist in Appendix B to 
Surra's Dictionary of the Bible , where will be found 
s list of the principal writers on the subject*—J. L.] 
fFe classify the interpretations as follows: 

* [In the Amec, edition of Smith's Dictionary, now in 
souse cl publication, the article Antichrist (by Rev. Fred. 
Mejticfc), with additions by Pro! Hackett and E. Abbot, is 
fan d in be proper alphabetical order, voL I. p. 103-118.— 


L The interpretation of the ancient Church. 
The Fathers are essentially agreed in expecting, 
immediately before the still future appearing of 
Christ, the appearance of the personal Antichrist; 
only Augustine (de Civ. Dei, 20, 19) already takes 
the idea in a collective sense, so as to embrace the 
prince with all his adherents.* On the other hand, 
many understand the apostasy personally of the An¬ 
tichrist. Tueodoret [after Chrysostom] describes 
the adversary as a man who receives into himself 
the whole energy of the devil; if he even speaks 
of an imitation of the incarnation of Christ, he yet 
again restricts the idea to this, that Satan chooses for 
himself a man, who shall be possessed of all his own 
might. Some would also have it, that he shall be 
born of the tribe of Dan, and appear as a false Mes¬ 
siah of the Jews; but these are Jewish notions, 
which find acceptance only at a later period. Cyril 
of Jerusalem, for example, teaches likewise (CatecK 
xv. 4-8), that he will be very skilful in magic arts, 
will at first appear with flatteries, but afterwards will 
rage against the Christians with exceeding cruelty, 
and that for three years and a half Some of these 
traits are derived from Daniel and the Apocalypse. 
The sitting in the temple most explain as do T heo- 
doret and THEOPiiYLACT,f of his usurping the presi¬ 
dency or lordship in the Church, and giving himself 
out as Christ and God. Yet Irinavus (A du. Ucer. 
v. 25) and Cyril of Jerusalem understand it liter¬ 
ally of sitting in the temple at Jerusalem, which he 
is to display great zeal in rebuilding (Cyb.). The 
preparatory pwrrfjptov tvepyovpevov, or, as we may 
even say, a strong type of Antichrist, Chrysostom 
(and many after him) sees in Nero (inconsistently 
with the date of composition); $ Theodoret, on the 
contrary, in the Gnostic heresies, wherein, he thinks, 
is hidden the snare of lawlessness. The most un¬ 
certain point is the explanation of the #cot«x«v. 
Most saw in that the Roman Emperor (in the neuter, 
the Empire). Chrysostom : As the Babylonian, the 
Persian, the Macedonian, the Roman empires fol¬ 
lowed one another, so shall Antichrist follow the 
rule of the Romans. He, like Augustine and Je¬ 
rome, supposes that the Apostle speaks so obscurely 
of the end of the Roman Empire, in order not to 
draw on himself the reproach of seditious preaching. 
He acts thus, not from cowardice, but to teach us 
that we should not provoke needless hostility. 
Chrysostom is aware also of the explanation, that 
the kot^xov denotes the continuance of the extraor¬ 
dinary gifts of the Spirit; but this he refute& The¬ 
odore of Mopsuestia and Theodoret propose an¬ 
other explanation to this effect: What is meant is 
not the grace of the Spirit, which cannot withdraw, 
since without that no one could overcome; nor yet 
the Roman power, since this is followed by no other; 
but what is meant is the purpose (8p#f) of God to 
restrain the outbreak till the gospel be generally 
spread abroad, and idolatry destroyed. In this there 
is something aimed at that is correct as regards the 
thought; but the phraseology does not suit it The 
Spot rod frtov should not 4k pfoov yeweob cu, but 


* [81 Augustine gives this simply as tbe opinion of oth¬ 
ers, De Civ, Dei , Kb. xx. cap. 19: “ Nonnulli, turn ipsum 
principem, sed universum quodam modo corpus ejus, id est , 
ad turn periinenUm hominnm muttitudinem simtd cum ipse 
suo principe hoc loco intelligi Antichrislum volunt.”— P. 8.] 
t [Chrysostom : xoSto&orro* eitrbv rah* tom •com, 
rbv iv ‘It/MsoAiifUMt p6vov t aAAA cot etc rdf wavraxpv itutktf- 
cia*. —J. L.] 

X [Chrysostom's own words ore : Ntfpupa iv route 
hoovel r4wor hvra row 'Amxphrov.-J. L.1 
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w\ripcabrjvcu y as indeed Theophtlact expresses him¬ 
self in explanation. On the whole, the interpreta¬ 
tion of the Fathers is simply textual. Only as to 
how the prophecy adjusts itself to the temporary 
horizon of the Apostle, on that point they have 
little to say. It is not till the third century that 
some (and first Commodian) adopt the idea, that 
Nero will come again as Antichrist Then in the 
middle ages fantastic notions were propagated about 
Antichrist as an ungodly tyrant; all sorts of fables 
being told concerning the place and manner of his 
birth, and the nature and region of his operation 
(comp. Heubner, p. 170; Dollinokr, p. 432). But 
as the established Church and its hierarchy antici¬ 
pated the glory of the kingdom, the coming of the 
Lord and also that of Antichrist retired more into 
the background. On the other hand, the way was 
preparing for 

II. The interpretation of the Reformers. The 
sects of the middle ages, which arose in opposition to 
the secularized Church (Wiclifites, Hussites, like¬ 
wise Savonarola and Gailer of Kaisersberg) de¬ 
clared the Pope to be Antichrist, and the German Em¬ 
peror (as being heir of the Roman Emperor) to be the 
#coWx«*'- This was also the prevailing interpreta¬ 
tion of the Reformers, Luther, Zwtngli, Calvin ; 
amongst the Lutherans even a doctrine of their 
standards, Artie, Smalc., II. 4, p. 314, and in the 
Appendix, p. 347 (Reciienbero’s ed.). It was said, 
that the removal of the tcarlx** the western 
Roman Empire cleared the way for Antichrist; and 
then the abominations of the papacy were enumer¬ 
ated : A falling away from the gospel to command¬ 
ments of men, lust of power, oppression of the con¬ 
science, cruelty, insane pride, wicked assumption of 
power in heaven and on earth, aud that reaching 
even into the life of eternity, the abuses of indul¬ 
gences, charges to angels in certain bulls, the assert¬ 
ed power of the priest in transubstantiation, author¬ 
ity to change the faith and laws. In all this, it was 
thought, the Pope puts himself in the place of God, 
yea, arrogates to himself Divine attributes and idola¬ 
trous worship. One is amazed to see how much of 
this applies, and yet this interpretation must be 
rejected; that is to say, there is indeed no mistaking 
the fearfully antichristian features of the Papacy, 
and consequently its typical relation to Antichrist; 
but still one cannot affirm, that the Papacy is the 
Antichrist In the first place, it should have been 
possible to show still more of the Popish pvarfipioy 
liltri irepyotfievay, already in Paul's days. Appeal 
was made perhaps to Gal. i and iL; Zwingli re¬ 
ferred to the false apostles already existing at that 
time, who were still restrained by the great faithful¬ 
ness and care of the Apostles; Bengel to Rom. xvi. 
17 sqq. and 1 Tim. iv. 1 sqq. In all that, however, 
the Papal tendency did not yet reach a clear expres¬ 
sion. The way, likewise, in which the jrcrrlxw is 
explained, is by no means felicitous. The German 
Emperor, who took the place of the Roman, also 
fell, and Antichrist did not come. But even if that 
admitted of explanation, still the features of the 
prophecy are not at all fulfilled in the Papacy itself. 
In the first place, the word of the Apostle brings 
into view one personality. It is said, indeed, that 
the eerie « et successto hominum are not inconsistent 
with that, since, as in a monarchy, there is still but 
one head; but perhaps that one may be a pious 
Pope? and besides our passage speaks of the one 
(without followers) who is swept away; which does 
not agree with the Papacy. And there are yet other 


points that do not suit. Whilst there have been 
wicked Popes (occasionally, also, those of a better 
character), still the Pope cannot be charged with 
utter apostasy from Christ. He confesses the Triune 
God, and does by no means despise aefidapora. 
Calvin tries in vain so to explain the Apostle's de¬ 
scription, as if it did not imply an express self-deifi¬ 
cation. If it is said with Bengel (and similarly 
Brandt), that the abomination of the Papacy will 
yet attain to the highest pitch, namely, to the cast¬ 
ing away of the mask, and the open antiebristianism 
of the Wicked One, then we really give up the inter¬ 
pretation of the Reformers, and reduce the Papacy 
to the rank of a (momentous) prognostic of that 
antichristianism. Of course, the Roman Catholic 
Dollinokr cannot consent even to that; he also 
thinks that the supposition of an apostasy of such 
universal prevalence contradicts the promises given 
to the Church; as if the word about the “tittle 
flock,” or about the 44 few that find ” the strait gate, 
had no place in the gospel. Roos, going beyond 
Bengel, expressly remarks, that there is much*that 
is antichristian in the Pope, but that there are still 
important deficiencies; since he still acknowledges 
the supremacy of God, nor does he deny the Son. 
The apostasy, he thinks, is here with us, but not yet 
the Man of Sin. In the latter Roos properly recog¬ 
nizes a single person; according to the Apocalypse, 
the last head of the beast; the false Messiah. He 
is of opinion, that that will be the highest pitch of 
the Papacy, and thut it presupposes, not the destruc¬ 
tion, but merely a great alteration, of the fourth 
Empire (of Daniell; the Pope, having seized all the 
Imperial rule that has hitherto stood in his way, will 
then have become Antichrist. To us it simply ap¬ 
pears to be undemonstrated, that this consummation 
of evil is to be looked for os the highest pitch of the 
Papacy, and not rather of a Cesaropapism. It is 
yet to be noticed, that already some Greek interpret¬ 
ers, and then Western Catholics, and also Protes¬ 
tants, pointed to Mohammed as the Antichrist. 
Calvin reckons him and sectarianism as belonging 
to the great apostasy; whereas Mblakchthon, Bucer, 
Musculus, Bullinger and others distinguish the 
Eastern Antichrist from the Western. Our fathers 
knew why they sang: w The murderous violence of 
Pope and Turk restrain.”* In Mohammed also 
there are antichristian features; he too belongs to 
the 44 many Antichrists” (1 John ii. 18); but neither 
is be * he Antichrist, whom the Advent shall destroy. 
Just so think Roman Catholics, when they in return 
designate Luther as Antichrist. Dollinokr (p. 438) 
admits, that what was perhaps said in polemical 
paroxysm is not really valid as the Church interpre¬ 
tation ; and certainly Estius, for example, does not 
say here that Luther is the Antichrist described by 
Paul, but merely that Luther learned from the devil 
as his master, to designate the Pope as the Anti¬ 
christ. In his opinion Luther would fall under the 
principle expressed by him at 1 John ii. 18: omnia 
tusreticus antichristus .\—The untenablenesB of the 
Reformation references to this or that phenomenon 
of Church history led to various 

III. Rationalistic interpretations . We distin¬ 

guish, a. such explanations resting on the history of 


• [From Luther's hymn: 

Erhall unt, Herr , by dcinem Wort, 

Und stem* da Paptls tend T&rken Mord, See, —J. I*.] 
t [For a good statement and defence of the Protestant 
interpretation, see "Wordsworth in toe. He gives refer¬ 
ences also to some of the earl’er literature of the Engli sh 
Church on the same side.—J. L.] 
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the time as assert, that the prophecy has reference 
to single individuals or phenomena of the past, and 
was fulfilled in them or else not fulfilled; for the 
fulfilment can only be asserted, when the substance 
of the matter is eliminated from the text, and merely 
it most outward features are retained in a poor, dry, 
spiritless way. Ingenuity can be shown in this, his¬ 
torical erudition, and a sort of talent at combination, 
but the whole is paltry; the spirit of the passage is 
lost. It is right to recognize the fact, that the im¬ 
mediate reference to the Apostle’s time should not 
be overlooked, but it is wrong to limit his word ex¬ 
clusively to the history of his time. The view which 
[Hammond], Clericus, Whitby, Schottoen, N8s- 
selt, Krause, Harduin support, understands by the 
Coming the judgment on Jerusalem, and conse¬ 
quently looks for the Antichrist somehow in the 
Jewish people. They are themselves the Antichrist 
(thinks Whitby), or the Pharisees and Rabbis 
(Schottoen), or the Zealots (Nossklt, Krause), or 
the Highpriest Ananias, Acts xxiii. (Harduin), or 
the wicked ringleader, Simon, the son of Gioras 
(Clericus). The apostasy is understood either of 
the political revolt from the Romans, or of a re- 
hgious falling away, or of both. The restraining 
power Clericus refers partly to the Roman gov¬ 
ernor, partly to Agrippa II. and the Jewish authori¬ 
ties, who disapproved of the rebellion; Whitby and 
X >sselt, to the Emperor Claudius, who was favor¬ 
able to the Jews; Schottoen to the Christians, who 
by their prayers delay the catastrophe. But this 
limitation of the catastrophe to the Jewish people is 
untenable. The Coming, of which the Apostle 
tpeaka, does not concern Jerusalem merely, but 
likewise the Thessalonian9, becauso it regards the 
wliole world; nor, according to Daniel to whom 
Paul goes back, is the Man of Sin the Jewish peo¬ 
ple, or a party in it, or even a member of it, but a 
tyrant ruling all the nations of the world. This is 
recognized by those who by Antichrist understand a 
Roman Emperor; first of all by Grotius, who here¬ 
in found Caligula, that frantic madman, who would 
be worshipped as the supreme God, greater than 
Jupiter (Suetonius, Cal. 22 and 23), and tried at 
first to bring his statue into the temple at Jerusalem 
(Josephus, AnL xviii. 8) —an attempt which the pru¬ 
dence of Herod Agrippa I. succeeded in frustrating 
(comp. Schneckenburger, Neuteslam. ZeitgeschichU , 
1862, p. 41 and 212). The kot^x"* the Procon¬ 
sul Vitellius, who advised against it. But even after 
his removal the outrage was not carried out ? Gro- 
tics answers, that before God the will is as the deed, 
as in the case of adultery with the eyes. He dis¬ 
tinguishes, finally, the ftro/to* of v. 8 from the Man 
of Sin of v. S, and sees in the former Simon Magus, 
along with the imping Princeps the imping Doctor , 
who is then consumed by the appearing of Christ, to 
wit, in the ministry of Peter. As this last explana¬ 
tion is utterly capricious, so the entire combination 
falls to pieces, as soon as we think of the chronol¬ 
ogy: Caligula was dead at least 10 years already, 
before Paul even made his first visit to Thessalonica. 
Wetstbin would recognise in Antichrist Titus (the 
mild Titus!), who caused sacrifice to be offered in 
the temple-site (but not himself to be worshipped!), 
or, in a wider sense, the Flavian house; the kot/x"*' 
being Nero, who must first be killed, and the falling 
away relating to the struggles of Galba, Otho, and 
Vitellius. Such is profane exegesis. The spirit of 
the passage, however, is less destroyed, when Ham¬ 
mond would find in Antichrist Simon Magus, the 


father of heresy, who should reveal himself, that is, 
cast off the mask of Christianity, when the kcit^x»*S 
to wit, the v6fios f should be set aside.* But against 
all these explanations may be urged the question, 
What is left of the parougia [the Advent] in the 
full sense of the word ? They therefore tend strong 
ly to the view that is frankly explained by saying, 
that there is here an expectation expressed, whicn 
long ago found its confutation in history; so espe¬ 
cially Kern, Baur, Hilgenixld. According to 
them, we are to understand by the fallling away the 
profligacy of the Jews, wherein Christians also shall 
participate, and by the mystery of wickedness the 
Gnostic heresy (on this point the interpretation wa¬ 
vers) ; but the Antichrist is Nero, whose coming is 
looked for, when the icarix**, namely Vespasian, is 
removed. But that such personal severities of lan¬ 
guage towards contemporaries should be concealed in 
our passage has, among other objections to it, this 
also against it, that it is & priori improbable that we 
should find one Emperor in Antichrist, aud another 
in the learix*^ two individuals, therefore, of the 
same class. In the irorlx*”' we expect to perceive 
a power of a different order from the Man of Sin. 
This holds likewise against Dollinoer, who does 
not, as those last named, see in Antichrist the re¬ 
turning Nero (which implies a post-Pauline date of 
composition), but adjusts himself better to the cir¬ 
cumstances of the time, in so far as in his view the 
stripling Nero stands for Antichrist, and the still 
reigning Claudius for the icaWx“v; Nero was a 
devotee of magic arts, and, as he began the Jewish 
war, so he at least made a beginning of the profana¬ 
tion of the temple by the worship of the Emperors 
(p. 284). But this is surely a very inadequate fulfil¬ 
ment of v. 4; Dollinoer also concedes, that at the 
end of the days a perfect fulfilment will occur. But 
that the young Nero, who as yet had done nothing 
of so shocking a character, should have been re¬ 
garded by Paul as Antichrist, and the dull Claudius, 
moreover, as the Karexav (which he understands as 
meaning, who is now in possession), this too, viewed 
historically, is in the highest degree insufficient. 
Nor, finally, is it well that in the apostasy Dol- 
linger sees a misleading by the Gnostic heretics, 
that is entirely independent of Antichrist, b. A 
rationalistic speculation in the opposite direction is 
that of those, who, like the otherwise sound Pelt 
and others, divest the prophecy os much as possible 
of everything concrete, and, retaining the general 
idea, explain whatever is found therein of personal 
features, as the dressing up of a tendency. Thus 
Schneckenburger also speaks of the personification 
of evil in its resistance to Christ. The idea then is, 
the climax of hostility to the gospel, prior to the 
Advent; but the Advent is by many regarded not 
as a single visible act, but as the final and general 
passing over of the nations to the gospel.* Pre¬ 
viously there will occur a falling away, that is admit¬ 
ted, but without the biblical sharpness of conflict, 
and without any leading personalities. According to 
Schneckenburger the fcarlx*? should be the impe¬ 
rial power of Rome as the binding head of the po- 

* [Hammond’s notion is, that tho temporary conformity 
of the Apostolic Church to tho Jewish law, bv appeasing 
Jewish hatred, delayed the opportunity for which the early 
heretics were watching, of stirring up persecution against 
the Christians.— jTLJ 

t [This idea onr author properly brands as rationalistic. 
On the contrary, very many, who pride themselves on their 
evangelical orthodoxy, admire it as being what they call 
spiritual. —J. L.] 
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ntical order; according to Pelt (as with Theodo- 
ret), the purpose of God, who makes use of various 
means; in Paul’s time, of the Roman sovereignty; 
at all times, of that resistance to utter confusion, 
which proceeds even from a striving for honor and 
possession, or, as we might say, of conservatism; on 
the whole, of the better leanings of humanity, the 
never entirely extinct longing for salvation. The 
fivffrfipiov , Ac., on the other hand, is the moral de¬ 
pravation already observable in Paul’s time; accord¬ 
ing to Schneckenburger, Jewish sorcery, which 
sought entrance also amongst the heathen (Elymas, 
Acts xiii.; the foructlfievoi voXAof, 1 Cor. xvi. 9). 
To these general descriptions one can altogether 
assent; the neuters, rb Karix 0 * and rh fivor^pior y 
are explained satisfactorily, but 6 icarix** and the 
Antichrist are missing. Why? Because many, as 
Lucre (on 1 John), by setting aside individualities 
think to make the idea “ more conceivable.” But 
this interpretation damages also what is said in 1 
John ii. 18 (comp, with ch. it 22; iv. 8; 2 John 
7): “It is the last hour, in which the Antichrist 
cometh; there are even already many antichrists; ” 
this does not mean: “ These come instead of the 
One,” but: “ These come as forerunners of the One, 
the ftiture chief personality.” They show that the 
fulfilment draws near, already now is rb rov kvri- 
Xplerrou in the world ” (ch. iv. 8); which answers to 
the ftwrrfipior of Paul, and is the sign of the Anti¬ 
christ’s coming. Consequently, the explanation, 
which sets aside the personalities plainly indicated 
in the words of the Apostle, tends strongly, c. to 
that particular rationalistic view, in which the sense 
of the Apostle is on the whole correctly given, but 
is rejected as an opinion of the time. So De Wktte 
and Lunemann. The former will see in the entire 
section nothing but a subjective outlook of the 
Apostle into the future of the Church, wherein he 
paid a tax to human weakness, in that here, as in 1 
Thess. iv.; 1 Cor. xv.; Rom. xi., he wished to know 
too much beforehand. A fanciful interpretation of 
Daniel, in connection with philosophcal speculation, 
furnished the form. Lunemann also thinks that 
Paul erred, as the non-fulfilment has shown, and that 
he was disposed to lay down more exact conclusions 
regarding the course of events, than it is granted to 
man, even when filled with the Spirit of Christ, to 
know. But this at bottom is nothing less than the 
rejection of all prophecy, in spite of an assurance 
like that of I These, iv. 15; and for what reason ? 
because people proceed on a view of Daniel diamet¬ 
rically opposed to that of the Apostle, and on a cor¬ 
responding modern speculation. At the same time, 
an undue stress is laid on the fact, that the expecta¬ 
tion was not realized in the apostolic age. There¬ 
fore (LDnemann) it is altogether capricious to look 
for the fulfilment of the, prophecy only in a remote 
ftiture. Others will rather find in this assertion 
nothing but caprice. At all events the question con¬ 
cerns not merely the coming of Antichrist, but the 
Advent of Christ Himself. If the expectation of 
the latter is not to be rejected for the reason that it 
was not realized in the Apostle’s time, one cannot 
see why, before the yet future appearing of Christ, 
Antichrist also might not first appear in the future. 
Paul, indeed, merely hoped that it might happen, 
that he should yet live to see the coming of Christ, 
but nowhere does be say that it vAU be so; rather, 
that the times and seasons are unknown to us. If 
the prophecy of Immanuel (Is. vil-ix.) is brought 
Into connection with the chastisement by the As¬ 


syrians, without having gone into fulfilment at that 
time, and yet after more than 700 years Christ was 
the true Immanuel, why cannot the same thing occur 
in the case of the Advent ? Comp, our remarks on 
1 Thess. iv. and v.—To prove that Paul’s vision does 
not reach beyond the horizon of his own time, an 
improper stress would be put on the sitting in the 
temple, to wit, at Jerusalem. The Lord Jesus had 
foretold the destruction of the temple (Matt. xxiv. 2, 
15), and that, in a passage which agrees so thorough¬ 
ly with Matt, xxiv., Pad should take no notice of 
this is die less to be assumed, when we reflect what 
a judgment he holds out in prospect to the Jews. 
But we have said already, that his words need not be 
pressed with so narrow a literality, as if they stood 
or fell with the Herodian temple. He portrays, in¬ 
deed, an outward act that connects itself with the 
temple; but this act is the expression of an abiding 
disposition and purpose, that is not confined to the 
one house of stone. It is possible that this or a kin¬ 
dred act of outward pomp, and ostentation in the 
sanctuary, serves as an expression of sclf-deification. 
Who will see beforehand, where and in what form 
of outward action it will come to pass, that the Man 
of Sin shall force himself on all the world as God ? 
The language of a prophet must be understood ac¬ 
cording to the analogy of the prophets. 

Dk W ktte, to be sure, does not scruple to assert, 
that, without regard to the chronological difficulty, 
the prediction is in itself untrue. The personifica¬ 
tion of sinfulness and ungodliness, in connection 
with all the forces and arts of devilish imposture, as 
an exact counterpart of Christ, is a contradiction, he 
says, to the reflective understanding as much as to 
pious feeling and the honor of humanity. But this 
is true only of that sort of reflective understanding, 
which first misrepresents the Scripture doctrine of 
the devil, as a philosopheme; which thinks, that 
what is said of blasphemy against the Spirit (Matt, 
xii.) is not to be taken according to the strictness of 
the letter; which indeed would be compelled in con¬ 
sistency to deny all actual perdition. But there is 
also another way of thinking which learns from Je¬ 
sus, and a pious feeling which, instead of embracing 
fofXo&prjo-Kciay bows itself in adoration before the 
holy God. But as for the honor of humanity, where 
Is it in the case of an Alexander VI., or a Marat? 
in the abomination of the Papacy, or the abolition 
of God in 1793, and the worship of a prostitute as 
the goddess of reason? In a word, the apostolic 
age is past, but the apostolic prophecy is still ex¬ 
tant, and speaks to us with a high significance— 
most of all at a time, when the mystery of lawless¬ 
ness is bestirring itself in greater strength than for¬ 
merly.* This brings us to the view which we bold 
to be the true one: 

. IV. The interpretation resting on the proper idea 
of the history oj the kingdom . Generally speaking, 
there is concerned in it a resumption of the patristic 
interpretation, avoiding the reference to single phe¬ 
nomena of previous Church history, observing the 
point of connection within the horizon of the apos¬ 
tolic age, and leaving open the prospect of a still 
impending realization of the prophetic picture. Of 

* [Jowbtt’s improved method of emptying the prophe¬ 
cy of all Divine force and reality Is simply a combination 
or several of the worst elements of the rationalistic intit- 

S rotation with a “ conjecture " of his own to the effect that 
le restralner is “the Jewish law. the check on spiritual 
licentiousness which for a little while was holding fn. fit 
chains the swarms of Jewish heretics, who were soon to be 
let loose and sweep over the earth 1 * I—J. I*.] 
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this view Bkngkl and Roos were already the pio¬ 
neers, and it is since maintained by Olshacsen (who 
makes merely the unsuitable addition of the incarna¬ 
tion of Satan), Hofmann (deducting his Antiochus 
r<divivus\ first in Weis&agung und Erfullung (II., 
291 sqq.), then in ScJirtflbeweis, and lastly in the 
HciL Sckrifi Neuen Testament* (I., 312 sqq.); also 
by Luthardt, Baumgarten, Yon Gerlach ; like¬ 
wise, on the whole, by Heubner, as in part by Dol- 
LI3GKK (at least in so fur as he affirms a second and 
fnture fulfilment); then by Thiersch (Die Kirehe 
tm apostolisckcn Zeitalter % 2d ed., 1858, p. 62 sqq., 
p. 139; and in the pamphlet, Dollingeu’s Auffas - 
s**g des IfrckritlentkvmSy 1861, p. 88 sqq.), Von 
Oittixgen (De peecato in spiritum $anetum % 1856, 
p. 156 sqq.), the Englishman Alford [Ellicott. 
See also my Lectures^ pp. 507-540], and others. 
Letus direct our attention chiefly to three points: 
1. the falling away, 2. Antichrist himself, 3. the 
nt 

(1.) It is a momentous fact, that already in this 
almost the earliest Epistle Paul writes to the glori¬ 
ous young church about a falling away in Christen¬ 
dom, as Moses and the prophets did about the falling 
away of the people of God. For it is a falling away 
in Christendom that he intends, a reaction against its 
general extension. Thus Joel, Isaiah (ch. xxvii.), 
Ezekiel (ch. xxxviii.), Psalms iL and cx., foretell a 
judgment on all nations, and so do Jesus and His 
Apostles the rise of false prophets who should de¬ 
ceive many, a grievous diffusion of the ungodly, 
worldly spirit; comp. Matt. xxiv. 10 sqq.; John v. 
43; 1 Tim. iv. I; 2 Tim. iii. 1; Acts xx. 29, SO; 
Jude and 1 Pet. ii.; 1 and 2 John, and tne Revela¬ 
tion. A prelude to this Paul had witnessed in Thcs- 
aalonica itself. The Old Testament teaches the com¬ 
prehension of the revolters under one enemy of God 
aa their head only, perhaps, in Ps. cx. 6 * and with 
peculiar distinctness in Daniel; in the New Testa¬ 
ment this is done in our text and in Revelation. 
The expression lonlxpurros is found only in the First 
and Second Epistles of John. But in our passage 
the falling away is by no means identical with the 
Antichrist (as the Fathers understood it), or even 
merely (as De Wette thinks) the working exclu¬ 
sively of Antichrist; rather, the general rush of vio¬ 
lent departure from the faith precedes that finaj dis¬ 
closure of the Antichristian despot. Thiersch : The 
abomination in the holy place, which introduces the 
judgment on Jerusalem, is the type of that desecra¬ 
tion of the Church, which invokes the judgment by 
Antichrist, and soon also upon him. Olshausen 
end Hofmann are correct in stating, that in the time 
of the Maccabees faithless Jews broke,the covenant, 
prior to the raging of Antiochus; they then sided 
with the tyrant, whereas the Lord’s people took cour¬ 
age. and many actually died as martyrs. B eng el 
reminds us that in the gospel likewise there is first a 
proclamation, that the Kingdom has come nigh, and 
then the King himself comes forward. Thus it is 
only in the later periods of the Old and New Testa¬ 
ments, that the concentration of evil in a single 
head is plainly taught, but not as an isolated, pecu¬ 
liar opinion, but as a recapitulation. Answerable, 
tb*t is, to the apostasy spreading ever more widely, 
■nd springing from it, is 

(2.) The Man of Sin, the ripest fruit of his time, 
the consummate product of evil; not so much a 

• [tijh fnr, “ He haa smitten the head.”- J. L.] 


false prophet, as Wiksklf.r imagines, as the Godless ; 
self-deifying ruler of worldly empire. The abomi* 
nable worship of the Emperors, to which so many 
were enslaved, was a serious foretaste of this. Vain¬ 
glorious falsehood, seduction, blasphemy, are the 
characteristics of this being. In every worldly em¬ 
pire a tendency to apotheosis had been observable 
(Nebuchadnezzar, Alexander); of this current Paul 
notes the shameless consummation. Why should it 
be “ more conceivable,” that in this last empire the 
personal climax should be omitted, which was want¬ 
ing in none of its predecessors ? In all history there 
exists a reciprocity of action between the actual 
movement of the time and the achievements of an 
energetic personality. For every historical individ¬ 
ual there is a thousand-fold work of preparation, and 
he makes his appearance not otherwise than as a 
child of his age. And again the drift of the time 
only reaches an irresistible supremacy, when one 
man conceives the spirit of the time at its height, 
with bold grasp brings to bear what is fermenting 
half obscurely in a thousand minds, and so stamps 
the age with his seal. He can do it, if he has the 
courage—after all, it will be the effrontery—to ex¬ 
press and carry out what is in a thousand hearts. 
Those who were his forerunners then become his 
servants and helpers. 

Of course, we do not yet know himself, the 
future head; a prolepsis there was again, when 
many were disposed to see in Napoleon I. more than 
a type of him. But that tho apostasy is advancing 
in Christendom, who can hide from himself? It is 
important to attend to this, in opposition to an over¬ 
valuing of the outward Christianity of the popular 
life and that of states. Faithfulness in little and the 
least, the thankful administration of what is still 
entrusted to us, will not be weakened in the smallest 
degree, if we hold less to an untenable ideal. But 
of this character is the opinion, that the develop¬ 
ment of the kingdom of God advances on the 
smooth and level road of “progress” in what is 
good, and that the question is about the easy and 
brilliant “transfiguration of tho world” [Wclt- 
verkldrung ] by means of Christian culture.* On 
the contrary, the prospect held out to us rather is, 
that in the last severe conflict evil will even obtain 
an outward victory, as over Christ on Good Friday, 
but shall then be destroyed by the Lord Himself. 
It is well worth while to give heed to the prophetic 
word, and that so much the more, as the day comes 
nearer; not throwing it into the shade with a shrug 
of the shoulder, as if it were a matter of fanaticism. 
Paul himself would have us prudently try the spir- 


* [This very familiar but plainly unscriptural delusion 
was recently asserted with characteristic frankness by 
America's most popular preacher in the following terms 
(see the New York Independent*, May 81, 1866): 

“ The last period is that which has ju>t come. I know 
not whether the second advent of Christ Is at hand, or not. 
I know not even what the meaning of it is. That there is 
to be a literal visit of Christ to the earth again they may 
believe who are wedded to physical interpretations of Scrip¬ 
ture. I do not so read the Word of God. But that there 
is to be a power of Christ upon the earth that may be fitly 
called His second coming; that tho world is to be so filled 
with His glory that no man shall have occasion to say to 
his follow-men, 1 Know the Lord,’ because all shall know 
Him, from the greatest to the least; and that there is to be 
a new heaven and a new earth, in which dwell righteous¬ 
ness, I do profoundly believe. I believe in a glorious 
period of development, that is to make the world's history 
as bright as noonday. What it may be, I know not; and 
how near we may be to it, I know not. The signs of thn 
times are auspicious, and they all point in one way." 
Comp. 1 Tliees. v. 8 and Ez. xiii. 10-16.—J. L.} 
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ta, and hold fast our roft. But the same thing 
bolds good also of watchfulness, that we lie not be¬ 
fooled by the fanaticism of reason, intoxicated with 
the giddy potion of the great words of philosophers 
and poets, nor suffer our sensibility to be dulled, till 
it is no longer wounded by any blasphemy. We 
refer the reader to the earnest words against the 
false boast of the world's glorification by Christian 
culture, instead of by the cross and regeneration, in 
Aubkrlen's Daniel , 2d e<L, p. 234 sqq., 239, 264. 
On p. 261 it is said: We are not to suppose that 
during the present dispensation Christianity will 
ever, or is meant to, succeed in Christianizing the 
world in a true and proper sense. An ameliorating 
influence It may and probably will exert on all the 
departments of life; bat a proper glorification must 
necessarily be preceded by a regeneration, that is, 
by death and resurrection; ig this way it behooved 
even Christ Himself to be glorified. In accordance 
with this Heubner says (p. 177): However the deli¬ 
cate and tender-hearted may shudder at the idea of 
such a degenerate, atheistical, as it were devilish, 
generation, yet according to the course of things it 
is probably what we have to expect. In humanity 
good and evil go forward parallel to each other 
(Matt. xiii. 30). As the culture of the understand¬ 
ing, science and art increase, man attains greater 
opportunity on the one side for improvement, but on 
the other also for deterioration.—In truth, we can 
truce more and more of this fiwrrfipiow fffof trepyov- 
fuvov : a widespread, daring, fundamental unbelief; 
a more and more conscious hatred of the Divine; 
even in the better class of spirits a deep, gnawing 
scepticism, that undermines the lowermost founda¬ 
tions of Divine and human truth and authority; 
thus little bolds its ground in the consciousness un¬ 
molested as sacred, as was formerly the case even 
with rude transgressors; all piety is with many 
utterly shaken, and revolt elevated to a principle; 
to this is added the worship of genius, the emanci¬ 
pation of the flesh, the arrogance of rule over 
nature, a coarse self-deification. As a single in¬ 
stance, we may note the proclamation of Napoleon 
I. in Egypt, cited by Menzrl in his Die letzten 120 
Jahre der Wcllgtechichie , II. 876. And how wide¬ 
ly is this spread l How strongly does history tend 
to the result, that everything should assume the 
dimensions of a world-empire 1 Hindoos often now¬ 
adays despise, along with the idols of their fathers, 
the living God, and devour the productions of Ger¬ 
man and English infidelity, etc. Nor is it on slight 
grounds that a feeling is so widely spread as is that 
of uneasiness, yea, of horror, at the volcano fer¬ 
menting in the depths of society. 

One must be wilfully blind, to see in our popula¬ 
tions nothing but an ill-understood bent of aspiration 
after Christianity in a more human form. Let us 
according to our ability become all things to all 
men (1 Cor. ix. 22); let us change our voice (Gal. 
iv. 20), in order if possible to gain some by new 
methods. But do not let us forget, that he alone 
finds entrance to the faith, and to the dear, bright 
intelligence of faith, who does not disdain the strait 
gate of nrrdvoia. But our testimony may give place 
to that of others, and, before all, of Dk Wette, who 
in the Preface to his exposition of the Apocalypse 
holds different language from that in his exegesis of 
the Thessalonian Epistle. There, under the impres¬ 
sions of the year 1848, he says, p. vi: “I could not 
help seeing in our time, though in a different out¬ 
ward form and in yet darker colors, tho Antichrist 


depicted by John. The self-deification of Antichrist 
appears to me child's play, compared with the God- 
denying, unbelieving, arrogant egotism of our day, 
with its rejection of all restraint; and what is a 
material persecution of the Christian faith with fire 
and sword, compared with the destructive dialectics 
of Young Hegelianism, or with the flattering speech 
and infatuation of the so-called lore of freedom, 
which springs from the worst inward bondage, and is 
leading the poor people to a bondage both inward 
and outward? According to the counsel of those 
who pretend to stand at the head of the culture of 
the time, and whose claim to that effect passes cur- 
rent, the State should rid itself of Christian princi¬ 
ple, and take up its position on the ground of indif 
ference, if not even of atheism. What a progress— 
to a new and hitherto unexampled barbarism!” 
That, indeed, we bare no reason to be excessively 
amazed at this, Luthardt asserts (p. 149), that, how¬ 
ever much Christianity may come to be the world's 
religion, and even gather the remotest barbarians 
within the pale of the Church, the future that lies 
before us is the complete inward estrangement of the 
masses from the Christian faith, and finally their 
open apostasy. And Yon G erlach expresses him¬ 
self thus: In our days there has actually been made 
a beginning of a worship, in which humanity is dei¬ 
fied and adored; and the complete dissolution of the 
Christian Church into the kingdoms of this world b 
already expected by many. For, say these errorists, 
the State is the only form in which the infinitude of 
reason, freedom, and the highest blessings of the 
human spirit in reality exists, and no higher fortune 
can befall religion and the Church, than that they 
should essentially cooperate with this phenomenon 
of the reason, and stand forth as institutions of the 
State.— The same : Assaults on the foundations of 
the Christian faith, more comprehensive and of deep¬ 
er reach than ever before occurred—assaults, which 
notwithstanding their folly meet with the greatest 
applause amongst those whom the god of this workl 
has blinded—these are signs of the appearing of 
the Antichrist, such as never existed in the times of 
Papal power.— [Alford: M If it be said, that this 
is somewhat a dark view to take of the prospects of 
mankind, we may answer, first, that we are not 
speculating on the phenomena of the world, but we 
are interpreting God's word: secondly, that we be¬ 
lieve in One in whose hands all evil is working for 
good,—with whom there are no accidents nor fail¬ 
ures,—who is bringing out of all this struggle, which 
shall mould and measure the history of the world, 
the ultimate good of man and the glorification of 
His boundless love in Christ: and thirdly, that no 
prospect is dark for those who believe in Him. For 
them all things are working together for good; and 
in the midst of the struggle itself they know that 
every event is their gain; every apparent defeat, real 
success; and even the last dread conflict, the herald 
of that victory, In which all who have striven on 
God's part shall have a glorious and everlasting 
share.”—J. L.1—It is of great importance, that with¬ 
out any faint-hearted anxiety, or hasty restlessness, 
or censoriousness, we should yet have our senses ex¬ 
ercised to discern what—sometimes under a fail 
show, sometimes shamelessly enough—is not merely 
unchristian, but antichristian. We shall be so much 
the more thankful if at any time we fall in with the 
hindering, restraining power. That is, indeed, the 
obscurest point in the interpretation; the question, 
namely: 
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(8.) What is the kot4x ov ? w ^° Kare'xwr 1 

It must at any rate be a beneficent force, which 
only according as God permits, prevails, or is taken 
out of the way, or, when He recalls it, retires; a 
power it must be, which already during Paul's life¬ 
time was working (&pr ( ), an< ^ * s still to-day working, 
since the Antichrist is, indeed, not yet present. Two 
eading interpretations at once present themselves: 
it is either a political power that is seen here (with 
the majority of the Fathers), or (with other exposi¬ 
tors) one of a religious nature. The former view (in 
Tertitllian, De Remrr . 24: Romanus xtatus) is 
adopted by many Protestants and Catholics, who 
think that in the Apostle's time the Roman Empire 
was to be understood by the neuter, and its ruler by 
the masculine. Paul knew by repeated experience, 
even in Thessalonica itself, that the Roman Govern¬ 
ment had a beneficent side (Acts xvii. 9; xviii. 14 
sqq.; xxi. 32; Ac.; comp. Rom. xiii.). By means 
of the protection of law and its established political 
order it not merely suppressed lawlessness and sedi¬ 
tion, but it afforded also to the gospel, by its rigor¬ 
ous resistance to Jewish malignity, a certain degree 
of shelter and opportunity. Daniel likewise haul a 
similar experience of worldly power. By this meth¬ 
od, however, it is rather the meaning merely of rb 
nr4rpy that is cleared up, not so much that of 6 
Kartyw. The latter would have to be the Emperor 
existing at any time prior to the final Antichristian 
Regent. But wicked, in some cases most ungodly 
rulers, like Caligula, or even like Claudius, could 
scarcely appear to the Apostle as representatives of 
the power that still hinders the full outburst of evil 
Even those less wicked were too much alike in qual¬ 
ity to the bad men, in whom was exhibited the fiv- 
erbpior fi&ij Ivcpyobficvor. Hofmann says with rea¬ 
son, that certainly amongst the evil Emperors, who 
ruled in Paul’s time, it could not but be particularly 
manifest, that not men, but only a superhuman 
power, still checked the outbreak of utter wicked¬ 
ness. Wixsklkr also insists on the idea, that what 
hinders the outbreak of consummate ungodliness 
must be something good, and the supporter of what 
is good. Olshausen would make the distinction, 
that the same Emperors might have been personally 
types of Antichrist, and in their official position rep¬ 
resentatives of law, and so Kar^xorres ; but this is 
certainly too refined and artificial. 

If, therefore, we try the other view, which sees 
in the K<vr*x* y a religious power, the perplexity be¬ 
comes almost greater still, whether we say (with 
Korri, Schott, Heydenrkich and others), that the 
mrrlx*' » Paul with his intercession; or (with 
Zwimoli, Diedrich, Grimm in the Stud . u . KrU, , 
1350, iv.), the Apostles generally, their fidelity, and 
vigilance, and spiritual power; or (with Calvin), the 
proclamation of the gospel ; or (with Schottgen), 
the intercessory Church. In the latter case, the mas¬ 
culine singular would be strange; might that per¬ 
haps be Christ ? but how would this agree with Ik 
pAwoo y * r 4 < r&cu ? it is just after the brief tyranny of 
Antichrist that He is to appear to judgment; or 
Christ in them (Col. i. 27), the young spirit of the 
Christian cause (Baumgaeten-Crusics)? But if 
that withdrew altogether, there would no longer be 
any Church; and the Church cannot be taken out 
of the wiiy before the appearance of Antichrist; it 
is impossible that the Antichrist should not come till 
after the Church is removed; for that which, not 
perhaps hinders his outbreak, but rather excites his 
wrath, is just the Church itself, which he persecutes, 


without being able to set it aside. Even the Irving 
ite reference to the compiny of the cho&cn ones, 
which should be caught away before the coming of 
Antichrist, is thoroughly untenable; that whole doc¬ 
trine would have to be previously established, as is 
not the case, to make the reference of the *aWx»> 
to that company even at all plausible. 

If, however, we limit the import of the expres¬ 
sion 6 kot. to a small part of the Church, or even to 
a member of it, the removal of the same becomes 
indeed conceivable, but there arises a new difficulty. 
If, for example, we were to suppose Paul to have 
meant himself by it, we could not, indeed, pro¬ 
nounce it d priori impossible that he should have 
ascribed so great an influence to his apostolic inter¬ 
cession in restraining the rcvelatiou of Antichrist; 
but it is impossible that be should have said to the 
Thessalonians: I am the kotIx«f, and I must first 
iie fiicrov ycvfo&cu. The latter phrase cannot be re¬ 
ferred merely to his imprisonment, since his inter¬ 
cession would still not have been terminated thereby; 
it would have to be understood of his death, and 
then it is no longer intelligible how he could have 
said here: Antichrist does not come, till I am dead; 
whereas in 1 Thess. iv. and 1 Cor. xv. he says: I re¬ 
gard it as possible that I may live till the Advent. 
And besides, whether we take Paul or the Apostles 
in general, they died, and the Antichrist did not 
come. This holds likewise against the interpretation 
of Wieseler, who seeks the tcarix** in Jerusalem, 
where also the session in the temple should occur. 
He understands by it the pious in Jerusalem collec¬ 
tively, or, if it must be an individual, then James 
the Just, who was called the bulwark of the people * 
(Hegesippus, in Eusebius's Church History ii. 23). 
Now James too died, and Antichrist came not. Bui 
to say nothing of the mistake, which we are not witlw 
out reason to charge on the Apostle, it is likewise 
& priori unimaginable, that Paul should have spoken 
to the Thessalonians of James alone in a way which 
we should find scarcely conceivable as coming from 
the Jewish Christians, by whom the latter was re¬ 
garded with an extravagant veneration. 

Thus it seems that we are driven back on the first 
explanation, which understands rb Kartxov as the 
shelter and protection of the authority, at that time 
of the Roman, but still even now of essentially the 
same power; thus, in the judgment also of Lanc;k 
(Positive Doamaiii, p. 1270): It is the old social 
order, Church and State, the latter especially, Rom. 
xiii.; and, on the Catholic side, of Lutterbkck 
(Neatest. Lehrbegriffe , II. 23,1): It is every orderly 
power in the world. In the same sense Lujhardt 
says (p. 157 sqq.): In the doctrine of antichristianity, 
as being the issue of worldly power, there would be 
for Christians a danger of putting themselves in 
thought, and perhaps also in outward conduct, in a 
false relation to public life and to the rulers of the 
civil commonwealth, did there not stand alongside 
of it the other doctrine, that in the civil order the 
will of God is fulfilled, and a blessed force has sway. 
Therefore also the Apostle enjoins subjection to the 
higher powers, as the Divinely appointed guardians 
of justice (Rom. xiii.), and that prayer be made for 
them, that through them the Church may enjoy quiet 
and dwell safely (1 Tim. ii. 2; comp. 1 Pet. ii. 13 
sqq.). In the present consciousness of Christians,. 


# [That being the import of his other name Obliai , franc 
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moreover, there is scarcely anything more certain 
than this, that the moral and legal order is a Divine 
dike, which at present still holds back the floods of 
a gloomy abyss, and who knows for how long ? For 
it is the spirit of ungodliness, which declares itself 
also in the subversion of the order of human law. 
And thus it will be the moral forces of the natural 
life, which the Apostle understood to be that check 
upon ungodliness.—This appears to us to be a per¬ 
fectly sufficient explanation of what rb kotIx ov is; 
but b Kwrix w ? h° w ** this power to be compre¬ 
hended in a single masculine subject ? We saw how 
far it is from being satisfactory even for the Apos¬ 
tle's time, to find this subject in any Roman Empe¬ 
ror of that period. 

Ewald, who feels the necessity of recognizing 
here, not merely, with Wiksklkr, a good, but, with 
Hofmann, a supernatural power, has proposed an 
explanation of his own; that what is spoken of is 
nothing else but the expected return of Elijah, who 
is at present still in heaven, but, when he comes, will 
withstand the Antichrist, so that the latter will not 
reach his full power, until Elijah is removed (Matt, 
xvii. 11; Rev. xi. 3-12). There is thus an Elia* 
redivivu *, as with Hofmann an Antiochu* redivivu «, 
only that Hofmann himself seriously believes in the 
latter. But, looked at closely, it is untenable that 
even Paul himself should have thought of Elijah. 
For how could the tarrying of Elijah in heaven be 
described as the #caWx<»S and Elijah himself, who 
must first come, as the very #cc vrix<*r Hon ? That 
must be a personage who was already working, while 
Paul was alive. 

Who he is, has been best shown by Hofmann 
(already in Weiuagung und Erfiillung, etc.), and he 
is joined by Luthardt, Baumgarten, Auberlen 
( Daniel , 67), Von Okttingen. He starts with this 
idea, that since Paul appeals to bis oral instruction, 
which, so far as the Antichrist is concerned, unques¬ 
tionably rested on Daniel, it is to be expected that 
wo shall best find in the same source the solution 
also of the tcarix "*; and so it is too in fact. In 
Dan. x. 5, 13, 20 an angel prince says to Daniel: u I 
withstood the prince of Persia; 11 * that is not the 
human king; v. 13 shows that there is a distinction 
made between the O^D •'she and the superhuman 
prince, but an evil spirit is 

meant, who tries to incite the king of Persia to evil, 
and to whom the good angel has offered successful 
resistance. This good angel, therefore, is in Persia 
b #rorlx*F, who strengthens whatever there is of rb 
k ar^x®v, and disposes the Persian king to treat with 
kindness the people of God. It is the good spirit, 
still active ia the worldly power of heathenism. In the 
Greek empire, be intimates, he will no longer have 
this influence; there, to use Paul's phrase, be will 
have to Ik plaov yevio&a i, quit the field, and then 
this will be followed by the coming of the Old Testa¬ 
ment Autichrist (Antiochus). The very same pros¬ 
pect Paul holds out for the period of the Christian 
Church: through the conservative action of a good 
spirit opportunity is given for the Spirit of Christ; 
when the former is compelled to withdraw, then will 
Antichrist come. Indeed, we speak also of the spirit 
of a time, in a good as well as a bad sense, meaning 
thereby a prevailing, or, so to speak, epidemic force, 
mightier than any individual; only we understand it 


* [laterally 1 : “The prince of the kingdom of Persia 
withstood me. 1 *-J. L.] 


as impersonally, anonymously, os in a neuter form, 
whereas Scripture adds to this the masculine, and 
shows us in the background of individual and na¬ 
tional life a struggle of good and evil powers of a 
real and personalkind. It is obvious that this con¬ 
flict of the two principles—on the one ride the mys¬ 
tery of ungodliness, and, on the other, the restrain¬ 
ing force—is the soul of liistory. It were a great 
matter to bring the lovers of truth to a consciousness 
of this; that they should no longer be satisfied with 
talking in a mere empty, formal way about progress, 
but bethink themselves: Progress—whither? Let 
both grow together / until the harvest / 

[By the Kartypy and tcarix* 0 * Alford under¬ 
stands respectively u the fabric of human polity , and 
those who rule that polity , by which the great up- 
bursting of godlessness is kept down and hindered.” 
—Ellicott inclines to the view which refers rb 
kotIx 0 * to M the restraining power of well-ordered 
human rule, the principles of legality as opposed to 
those of hyopla —of which the Roman Empire was 
the then embodiment and manifestation,” and on the 
change of gender to the masculine he remarks: 
u Perhaps the simplest view is to regard it, not as a 
studied designation of a single individual (e. g. St. 
Paul, Scuott, p. 249), or of a collection of such 
(e . g. the saints at Jerusalem, Wieseler, ChronoL , p. 
273, or, more plausibly, the succession of Roman 
Emperors, Wordsworth), but merely as a realistic 
touch, by which what was previously expressed by 
the more abstruct rb tcarlx 0 * is bow, It were, rep¬ 
resented as concrete and personified; comp. Rom. 
xiiL 4, where the personification is somewhat simi¬ 
larly introduced after, and elicited from a foregoing 
abstract term (Itowriar ).”—J. L.1 

(4.) (Vv. 9-12.) If false prophets can work mira¬ 
cles, as did the Egyptian magicians, it is evident that 
miracles alone do not prove a cause to be Divine; 
rather, they themselves need confirmation, in order 
to become in their turn demonstrative signs. Al¬ 
ready in Deut. xiii. it is announced that there may 
be wonders wherein a temptation lurks; if they aim 
at misleading to idolatry, the honest Israelite is to 
know what to think about them. And so with the 
powers of a Simon (Acts viii.) or Elymas (Acts xiii.). 
In these cases it is impossible for us accurately to 
determine how much is idle jugglery, and how much 
real power of a baneful sort, nor is it required that 
we would so determine. When we perceive the 
criminal object in view, we should restrain ourselves 
from meddling with the matter. There is an un¬ 
wholesome impulse to fall in with everything that 
has merely some show of the wonderful and ex¬ 
traordinary ; we should understand that such a spirit 
may open the door to the Antichristian delusion. It 
is unskilful apologetics, that in this merely outward 
way would found on the supernatural the argument 
for the Divine. But it is not less mistaken, to reject 
altogether the evidence of miracles. What is obvi¬ 
ous to common sense is stated by Jesus in express 
words, Matt. xi. 6, 20-24; John x. 25; xiv. 10,11; 
xv. 24 (over against ch. iv. 48, and similar textsX 
and so by the Apostle, 2 Cor. xii. 12 (over against 
1 Cor. i. 22), namely, that we should have regard to 
Divine signs. To demand signs in wilful conceit la 
a perverse thing; but to disregard the signs which 
God vouchsafes is not less improper. Of those that 
are really given by God the convincing power lies in 
the harmony of the inward with the outward; on 
the one ride, the powers of a higher order, which, 
healing and helpful, penetrate the death-life [1 Tim 
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▼. 6]; on the other, an impress of holiness, which 
attests itself simply and clearly to the conscience. 
In the agreement of these two sides there is a 
strength of evidence, which neither the one nor the 
other possesses apart; and in what is called in John 
[iril 4] the work of Christ the two sides are 
thoroughly combined. That the wonder-worker is a 
holy man of God, lies in the foundation of our trust 
in him. We judge the matter by the rule which 
God has planted in our conscience, not by one that 
vo hare made for ourselves. For this reason also, 
far from exalting ourselves above him, we bow in his 
presence. The want of this stamp of holiness would 
be a warning to us agaiust a deceiver. And again, 
on the other hand, an individual, in whom we recog¬ 
nise the energy of sanctification, may probably be 
of servioe to us itT the powerful edification and fVir- 
therance of our inner life. But without the power 
of extending a healing virtue likewise into our outer 
life, and guaranteeing to us a future perfection of 
life, the Saviour would still not be a complete Sa¬ 
viour. The work of Divine redemption must not be 
reduced to the proportions of a human tragedy. 

(5.) The contrast between truth and unrighteous¬ 
ness is of frequent occurrence (Rom. i. 18; 1 Cor. 
xiii. 6; oomp. John iii. 20, 21). Though at first 
sight it appears to be not altogether valid, yet it 
proves to be very striking, when the inward develop¬ 
ment is examined. Whoever seeks satisfaction in 
sin and loves unrighteousness, thereby suppresses the 
troth of God which might germinate within him. 
With the troth, the question would be, to seek God 
and His righteousness,—to discern the way in which 
we are delivered from evil, and enabled to do well; 
but whoever cleaves to unrighteousness, in his case 
the uncleanness of the will is the beginning also of 
the obscuration of the intelligence, which thus be¬ 
comes enslaved to falsehood. And inversely, for be¬ 
coming righteous, for regeneration and sanctification, 
the first beginning is nothing else but in hearkening 
to the truth, yielding to the truth, submitting to be 
reproved by the truth. The man who pauses, and 
from a desire to see how he stands before God comes 
to the light, attains with this knowledge to the be¬ 
ginning of a change of mind. Only in him, who 
allows this love for the truth to be aroused within 
him, can the truth itself take effect, and become a 
power for righteousness.— Huger: There is in the 
truth, as in the natural light, something lovely, de¬ 
lightful, comforting. In nothing has man so great a 
satisfaction as in the truth. But, of course, it comes 
with us into conflict with other violent tendencies. 
Truth, and faith therein, are obstructed by man’s evil 
denies, by the pleasure he takes in unrighteousness, 
and by Ids impatience of being reproved by the 
light. And where the truth is not received into the 
love of the heart, there also it exerts no saving 
power. Only in the love of the heart can the truth 
take root, and bear fruit. But the truth does not 
force itself against their will on those who despise it. 
God knows how, in connection with the truth, to re¬ 
gard also His own honor, and maintains His reserve. 
f At first a man takes matters easily with respect to 
the truth and to being misled into error; he trifles 
trith both, does not yield to the truth his heart’s 
love, but thinks that neither shall the error and the 
deception overmaster him. Behind error, however, 
lurks a power that is perilous to every one who is 
not armed with love for the troth.—Roos: They 
who perish have had the saving troth, but they re¬ 
ceived not the love of the truth. One cannot love 


the truth without believing it, nor can one believe it 
without loving it. It is certain, and should therefore 
be believed; it is beautiful, lovely, consistent, sain 
tary, containing most excellent things, and should 
therefore be loved. But the world loves it not, but 
makes its greatest boast of the fact, that it still toler* 
ates or eudurre it; whereas it is only of that which 
is evil that we say that it is tolerated or endured, to 
wit, when we cannot or are not disposed to prevent 
or exterminate it. Truth, on the contrary, should 
be loved, not tolerated. But there can be uo greater 
unrighteousness than this, to take delight in invent¬ 
ing, reading, hearing, and still further propagating 
donbts against the sure, true, dear and precious word 
of God. The end of such must be, to believe the 
lie. 

(6.) Does God Himself send an encigy of delu¬ 
sion? The Greek Fathers thought this too harsh, 
and softened the expression by taking the sending 
for a bore permission ; but improperly. Our fathers 
of the Reformation especially insisted on recognizing 
the will of God as powerfully active even in judg¬ 
ments of this kind. Already in the Old Testament 
He Bends evil spirits (1 Sam. xvi. 18 sqq.; 1 Kings 
xxil. 22); to wit, for the punishment of sin by sin 
(oomp. Rom. i. 24 sqq.). He is the holy God, and 
therefore is never the first Author of evil; but tho 
evil that already exists He turns to His own holy 
ends. He does not produce in the heart falsehood 
and wickedness; but where they are already in the 
heart, there He puts a lying spirit in the mouth of 
the false prophets. From the corrupt seed that is in 
the heart he brings forth this fruit, that it serves His 
purpose. Thou art to have thy will, and reap what 
thou hast sown. This judgment is never a faint, im¬ 
potent permission, but a powerful operation, though 
to the last with a salutary aim (Rom. xi. 32); only 
in cases where the period of grace is trifled away, 
does it issue in irreclaimable obduracy (Matt. xiii. 14, 
15). But even the rebel must in his way, since he 
would not otherwise, serve the gracious counsel of 
God. Frequently an evil is for a long while not yet 
manifest as such; it lies dormant, it lurks in am¬ 
bush, its consequences have not yet broken forth. 
The power of delusion is so much the more effective, 
when truth and falsehood are mingled, and interest¬ 
ing individuals defend this mixture; even that which 
is worst can adorn itself with a fair seeming, and 
with plausible words deceive the hearts of the sim¬ 
ple (Rom. xvi. 18). The exhortation is: Take heed, 
and turn from them ; and the promise: The God of 
peace shall bruise Satan under your feet. This He 
does especially even by means of that judicial mani¬ 
festation of the evil fruit. His action over against 
the free creature consists in the mere solicitation of 
its freedom. This proceeds from God; but it is iu 
man’s power to say yes or no to it.* Thus faith if 


* [SWn Thun gegtn fiber der frtiin Krealur besteht in 
tauter SolHtiiiren der Freiheit ; van Oott gthl « au», der 
Mmmh aber knnn et bqjahen oder vemeinen—va unguarded 
statement, I should say, and itself an undue softening of 
the plain representations of 8cr>pture in regard to man's 
spiritual bondage and helplessness. True enough, onr fall¬ 
en nature, which now says No to God, still retains the very 
same focnlty of will with which it was originally endowed 
for the purpose of saying Yes. But, perverted and par¬ 
alysed by sin, it has never yet in any single instance since 
the foil said Yes, and in no single future instanoe will it 
make that response, except as. not mere'y solicited^ but re¬ 
newed, strengthened, and enabled by Divine grace. Wtat, 
tl en, is the value or that figment of ability to please God. 
which, owing to the absolute and universal conditions of 
the case, brings forth only fruit unto death (Bom. vii. 5)1 
And how much better is it than inability!—J. L.] 
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the work of God, and yet also that which God re¬ 
quires; and so the hardening of the sinner is de¬ 
scribed sometimes as the act of God, at other times 
as the act of man. Of immense significance, more¬ 
over, and justice, is this form of judgment, that they 
who would not believe the truth must believe the lie. 
How many, who cry out against an implicit faith, 
when the Bible is in question, are ignominiously en¬ 
slaved by an implicit faith over against anonymous 
journalists 1 How many, who in opposition to the 
word of God have nothing but unbelief, sink down 
into disgraceful superstition towards somnambulists, 
fortune-tellers, and rapping tables ! Already Chry¬ 
sostom remarks, that they who said: Since there is 
but one God, ice could not believe in the divinity of 
Christ , are deprived by Antichrist of all excuse. 
And in our day, they who believe not that an 
almighty, wise God created the universe, do believe 
(for they have not seen it) that chance whirled to- 

§ ether the atoms; and they, who believe not that 
esus changed the water into wine, do believe that 
the unconscious power of nature transformed the 
ape into a man. This collier’s faith of unbelief is a 
judgment. Before all the world must it be made 
manifest, that the motive of their unbelief was not a 
noble protest against a dependence unworthy of the 
spirit, but pleasure in unrighteousness. Verily, they 
too believe; only they would not believe in the holy 
truth of God; and therefore their punishment is, 
that their need of faith squanders itself on the most 
pitiful vanities. That which we already now see of 
this sort is a foretaste of what is coming. [Alford : 
God is sending must not for a moment be under¬ 
stood of permissiveness only on God's pert—He is 
the judicial sender and doer—it is He who hardens 
the heart which has chosen the evil way. All such 
distinctions are the merest folly: whatever God per - 
mils. He ordains. — Ellicott : The words are defi¬ 
nite and significant; they point to that judicial in¬ 
fatuation, ... into which, in the development of His 
just government of the world, God causes evil and 
error to be unfolded, and which He brings into puni¬ 
tive agency in the case of all obstinate and truth- 
hating rejection of His offers and calls of mercy.-r- 
Leclures: According to our Apostle, this child of 
hell comes to execute on earth a judicial, punitive, 
Divine mission. Paul does not say, that God com¬ 
pels any man to believe in Him; but he does say that, 
in lilting the veil that hides the Antichrist, one of 
God’s designs is to begin to avenge the wrong 
already done to “ the truth," by showing that in the 
free, spontaneous exercise of a depraved nature, the 
wilful despisers of His own saving grace will yield 
ready credence to the lie of the cruel and treacher¬ 
ous Blasphemer.— The same: The whole, then, is 
just as if it had been said: Men hate the truth, 
which God sends to them for their salvation, and 
even refuse to be reconciled to it. He then and 
therefore, instead of destroying them at once, takes 
measures to bring out all the sin and madness of 
their hearts; and this, in order to their being ulti¬ 
mately brought into judgment, when He shall be jus¬ 
tified in His speaking, and shall be clear in His judg¬ 
ing (Eccl. xi. 9; Pa. li. 4). In other words, God's 
purpose is, by means of an extreme manifestation 
of human wickedness, to draw forth and vindicate 
the declaration of the Divine judgment. ‘‘When 
judged,” says Augustine (de Civ. Dei, xx. 19. 4)— 
judged, that is, for rejecting the truth—“when 
judged, they shall be seduced; and when seduced, 
they shall be judged."—J. L.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

V. 1. The glory of Jesus and our glorification 
are most intimately connected. Now already the 
union with Jesus begins within; it will one day 
break forth also outwardly, and be thenceforth with¬ 
out hindrance.—Who can think highly enough of 
the Christian's calling 1 Who can be faithful enough 
in that which is least 1 

[Burkitt : At the day of judgment there shall 
be both a congregation and a segregation.—M. 
Henry: Christ the great centre of their unity. 
They shall be gathered together to Him to be at¬ 
tendants on Him, to be assessors with Him, to be 
presented by Him to the Father, to be with Him for 
ever, and altogether happy in His presence to all 
eternity.—T he same : The doctrifie of Christ’s com¬ 
ing, and our gathering together to Him, is of great 
moment and importance to Christians; otherwise it 
would not be the proper matter of the Apostle’s ob- 
testation.— Lectures: How much and how earnestly 
were the Apostles and their churches occupied about 
the coming of the day of God! Can we persuade 
ourselves that it is any improvement on their habits, 
that we scarcely ever think about it at all, but have 
taken to making the best of the present evil world? 
—J. L.] 

V. 2. Zwinoli : True Christians do not suffer 
themselves to be frightened by idle alarms, knowing 
that they arc reconciled to God, whether they live or 
die.—If we cannot but be frightened, that is a sign, 
that we are not standing in the full spirit of disciple- 
ship. Art thou prepared ?—But only God’s grace in 
Christ can take away completely all terror from the 
heart.—L utbardt : Let the Lord come by day or by 
night, when He does come, that is His day.—Divine 
truth, even when most clearly delivered, can easily 
be misunderstood. The duty of the teacher is, as 
far as possible to remove the misconception.— Heub¬ 
ner : The Christian must exercise a holy criticism.— 
Roos: On this false notion (that the day of Christ is 
present) there would have arisen divisions amongst 
true Christians; some would have regarded it as im¬ 
portant and necessary, others as futile.—Wherever 
there is an awakening from the sleep of [spiritual] 
death [Eph. v. 14], there is very apt to be a mingling 
of flesn and spirit 

Yv. 1, 2. To gaze from earth away towards 
heaven, and to turn away from heaven to earth— 
both may be wrong, and both right (comp. Acts i.). 
The certainty, that the Lord comcth, must never 
withdraw us from present duty. 

[Alford: Every expression of the ages before 
us, betokening close anticipation, coupled with the 
fact that the day has not yet arrived, teaches us 
much, but unteaches us nothing: does not deprive 
that glorious hope of its applicability to our times, 
nor toe Christian of his power of living as in the 
light of his Lord’s approach, and the daily realiza*- 
tion of the day of Christ.—J. L.] 

V. 3. [Leighton : He seems not to assert any 
great tract of time to intervene, but only that in that 
time great things were first to come.—J. L.]— 
Calvin : Christ also warns His disciples to prepare 
themselves for severe conflicts. When the Church 
is torn in pieces, we are not to be frightened as by 
something unexpected. The Church must first fall 
into horrid ruin, before it is fully re-established. 
How useful is this prophecy! One might otherwise 
think : This cannot surely be the building of God (it 
being so wasted); or others might say: Christ cai> 
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not so grievously abandon His bride (and find in this 
a pretext for all corruptions^—The preparation and 
warning close with the promise of victory.— Rieger : 
God allows the evil free course, and scope for further 
development. The loss, which His glory thus seems 
for a time to suffer, He again makes good by judg¬ 
ments, and meanwhile His time of patience becomes 
sdration to many others. 

Vv. 3, 4. Diidrich : The Man of Sin will make 
Adam’s sin his very religion, and will glorify sin. 
This can only be an apostate Christian, a consum¬ 
mate Judas.— Berl. Bib.: These things always follow 
one upon the other: Apostasy in Christianity, and 
an absurd, mad throne of government for the pun¬ 
ishment of the previous folly, which imposed the 
joke on itself. 

V. 5. Calvin : How forgetful are men, when 
their eternal salvation is in question!—Hence the 
need of their being ever anew reminded of what has 
beeu said—of an ever-fresh watering of that which 
has been planted.— Chrysostom connects with this 
verse a very impressive exhortation to the right hear¬ 
ing of the word. 

V. 6. Nor can wickedness come at its own will, 
bnt only at the set time assigned to it by God. The 
servant is not above his master (Luke xxii. 53). 

V. 7. Heubner : Wickedness is a mystery: 
1. The origin of evil is a mystery, and hides in the 
dark; so with 2. its connections, and the means 
which it employs; 3. its progress; and 4. its ten¬ 
dency.—At present the mystery of lawlessness is 
stirring more strongly than formerly. 

V. 8. Roos: Antichrist, indeed, is coming, but 
Christ also comes behind him. Therefore let no 
man’s heart fail him, who is concerned for the honor 
of Christ’s cause.— Berl. Bib.: The strong one can 
be opposed only by One stronger than he.— Calvin : 
God exhorts His people to patience, because it is 
only for a little while that He afflicts His Church.— 
Berl. Bib.: Supposing that Antichrist and all his 
adherents were brought under (subdued),* what would 
it avail us, if we have an antichrist in our own body ? 

V. 9. Diedrich : The whole being of Antichrist 
comes from falsehood; falsehood is all that he does; 
and again the object of the whole is likewise to pro¬ 
mote falsehood. 

V. 10. Diedrich : Whoever does not, like Paul, 
■eek for truth above all things, but is bent on gold 
and honor and the friendship of the world, has come 
under the power of the devil, and serves Antichrist 
to hia own steadily advancing and utter ruin.—The 
tmth itself excites love for the truth, but does not 
force it.— Stahelin : Oh that we bad but a greater 
horror of the Antichristian abominations, prayed 
more fervently for the poor, misled people, and 
made use of the truth for ourselves in a more thank- 
fid and devout spirit 1 

Y. 11. Stockmeyer : All unrighteousness is a 
He; in promising man satisfaction, it lies.— Die- 

. # IVnUryebracht (bctbfff)— the former word being scarce¬ 
ly now need in this sense.-J. L.J 


drich : The just God rules also in this, that con 
tempt for His pure, saving truth must be punished 
thus (by belief in falsehood).— Rieger : God’s word 
and our own conscience sufficiently assure us, that 
God has no share in what is evil; and yet He can 
employ the agency of evil spirits and evil men for 
the attainment of His purposes.—[The reader is re¬ 
ferred to two admirable Discourses of South on this 
verse: “Ill-disposed affections , both naturally and 
penally the cause of darkness and error in the judg¬ 
ment”— J . L.] 

Y. 12.—Roos: To doubt, deny, start objections, 
and be indifferent to all the articles of the Christiun 
faith, such is the reigning fashion; but hereafter 
people will believe lies.— Stockmeyer : To love sin, 
and concoct for one’s self a righteousness that is 
nothing but unrighteousness whitewashed, this is to 
block up the way of truth.— The same : Wherever 
the truth reaches, it effects a separation; judgment 
is separation, Kplais .— Calvin : When he says all y 
he intimates that contempt for God will not be ex¬ 
cused by the great multitude of those who refuse to 
obey the gospel. God is the Judge of all the world, 
and can just as well inflict punishment on a hundred 
thousand, as on one individual. 

Vv. 1-12. Heubner : What practical value has 
this prophecy of Paul for us ? 

1. It affords us important instruction on the na¬ 
ture of the human heart, and also on the nature of 
Christianity. Our race is in a state of corruption, 
which must still more and more develop itself; this 
must fill us with shame and humiliation. But Chris¬ 
tianity, because it contains the strongest antidote to 
the evil, for that very reason stirs up the evil spirit, 
and excites it to its most strenuous efforts; these, 
however, the Lord Himself will bring to naught. 
No religion has so unmasked and combated the evil, 
as the Christian. 

2. This prophecy warns us against indifference to 
the earliest, weak beginnings of evil, and to the 
motions of unbelief. We are to regard these as 
approximations to that time of extreme degeneracy. 
We are to watch and be on our guard against them, 
even against the least assent to principles that dis¬ 
parage Christianity. 

8. So much the more is it our duty to hold firmly 
and immovably by true Christianity, which can alone 
preserve us from that aberration. The man, in 
whom is the Spirit of Christ, cannot be harmed by 
the spirit of Antichrist. We should also be con¬ 
cerned for our descendants, to maintain the true 
faith among them. 

4. This prophecy, moreover, may console us, as 
we look on the signs, the preludes, or finally the 
actual irruption, of the Antichristan period. God 
long ago foresaw it, announced it, permitted it; it 
cannot, therefore, destroy His work, but must rather 
serve for the more certain and speedy consummation 
of the kingdom of Christ. Christ will protect His 
own, will comfort them under violence, secure them 
against falsehood, and finally achieve their complete 
redemption. 
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SECOND EPISTLE OP PAUL TO THE THESSALONIANS. 


2. Ch. IL 18-17. 


Exhortation, growing ont of the foregoing instruction: Christians, whom God has sared from the Antichristian rail 
are the more encouraged to stand fost, and for them the Divine guardianship is besought. 


13 But we are bound to give thanks always to God [Greek order: to God 
always] for you, brethren beloved of the Lord, 1 because God hath from the 
beginning chosen you [God chose you from the beginning]* to salvation through 

14 [in] * sanctification of the Spirit and belief [faithl 4 of the truth ; Whereunto He 
called you* by our gospel, to the obtaining of the glory of our Lord Jesus 

15 Christ. Therefore [So then],* brethren, stand fast, and hold the traditions 
[instructions] 7 which ye have been taught [were taught, *&$dx& 7 rc], whether by 

10 word, or our epistle [by our word or epistle].* Now our Lord Jesus Christ 
Himself, and God, even our Father [But may He Himself, our Lord Jesus Christ 
and our God and Father],* which hath loved us, and hath given [who loved us, 
and gave, 6 ayairrjo-as rjfxas, ical Sous] vs everlasting consolation and good hope 

17 through [in, lv\ grace, Comfort your hearts, and stablish you [establish you\" in 
every good word and work [work and word]. 11 


I V. IS.—(Sin. 1 A.: vwb rov KvpCov. —J. L.J 

* V. 13.—[elAaro—so nearly all the critical editors (on large uncial authority, including Sin.), ins?end of the Rec. 
elXero—vpas b 0ebf air* apxy*-—J- L.] We retain the Mec. ir apm, which, besides A. D. E. K. L. nod most of tho 
Father*, is given also by the Sin. The reading awapxfa B. F. G., Vulg. primilias [Lachmann], is an (unnecessary) 
attempt at alleviation ; see the exposition.—[Sin. 1 D. 1 : ciA. iiuis. —J. L.J 

* V. 13.— [hr ; comp. 1 These, iv. 7, and see the exposition.—J. L.) 

* V. 13.—with the genitive of tho object. Revision: “ See E. V., Mark xi. 22; Acts iii. 16. Nowhere die, 
out of two or three hundred instances, does E. V. render wfont, belief." —J. L) 

* V. 14.—The connection requires vpac, which, besides many other authorities, Is retained also by Sin.; itadim led 
in A. B. D. 1 to the reading ifias [Lsiohmann.—8in. F. G.: ««c ft ««l he.— J. L.J 

* V. 15.—[dpa o$v. ffco 1 Thess. r. 6. Critical Note 9.-J. L.) 

7 V. 15.— [wapabbotis ; Eiggenbooh : Ucberliqferungen. Revision: “Campbell: ‘The word tradition with us im¬ 
ports, as the English lexicographer rightly explains it, u anything delivered orally from age to age ; ” wberens waoiboeu 
properly implies, 44 anything handed down from former ages, in whatever way it has been transmitted, whether by and 
or by written testimony ; or even any instruction conveyed to others, either by word or by writing.** In this last acccp- 
tution we And it used in ... 9 These, ii. 15.* '*— J. L.J 

8 V. 15.—[did Adyov tin W iwiaroX^s iinhv = by word or by epistle qf us. Ellicott (Am. Bible Union) : by word, or 
by our epistle (letter). But the ij/msv belongs to both nonns.—J. L.J 

* V. 18.—favrbf to 6 tcvptot rjphv Tiprovc Xpurrbt kcu. b Oeb* ital warijp qp£>r. The grammatical construction is the 
some as in 1 Then*, iii. 11, whero soe Critical Note 8, and Exegetioal Notes 9, 10.—J. L.) The reading «al 0«<k without o 
seems to connect $t6t as another predicate for Christ with the previous «4ptos ; but the most important authorities thst 
omit tho article before Bt6t (B. D. 1 ) read for it afterwards 6 va-njp instead of «cat wanip, so that even this reading gives no 
different sense from the Recepta. [Lachmann reads tLUS: b xpurrfe *al (6) 0cbf 6 wariip ; Sin. 1 thus: Ti|<r. Xp. stub 
Bth b iranfp rjptbr; and a correction cancels the letter b.— J. L.J 

10 V. 17.—The majority of the oldest ondd. [including Sin.) versions and Fathers [and modern oriticsl omit vpat 
after cmj/xfat, so that to this verb rdf ampbims also belongs as object [to which Alford j>roperly objects that these are 
not the agents in fpyor and Adyov.—For uumk tA« Kopblas, Sin., ns A., reads rav tcapSias vpw.—J. L.J 

II V. 17.—The preponderance of authorities (also Sin.) is in flavor of the order, ipytp koX Atfyy [and so nearly all the 
critical editors), instead of the reverse order of tho Recepta. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

1. (Tv. 18, 14.) But we are bound, Ac.—Paul 
concludes the section on the coining of Antichrist 
with thanksgiving for the election and salvation of 
the readers; with an exhortation to steadfastness; 
and finally with a prayer for their stability. After 
the serious and agitating topic, of which he had been 
speaking, he is the more inclined to utter a word of 
thanksgiving, exhortation, and comfort. Already 
Thkophtlact remarks: He now softens his address, 
after the words of terror. For even though the 
prospect of the final conflicts was of itself a matter 
of consolation for true believers, yet the grave ques¬ 
tion still presented itself: How shall we endure? 
We are bound to give thank*, he says, and so reverts 
to ch. i. 8. There he gave thanks for their steadfast 
faith amid persecutions from without. Now his 
thanksgiving is still further enlarged, the ground 
being salvation likewise in view of the afflictions of 
the last time; and he gives thanks, notwithstanding 


that he bad to make mention of the apostasy within 
Christendom (v. 3). We, he writes, namely Paul, 
Silvanus, and Timothy [Jowett, Conybeark, Web¬ 
ster and Wilkinson : Paul alone]; most say: in 
opposition to the perishing, v. 10, who fall away to 
Antichrist But this antithesis does not come oat 
right; a suitable contrast to the perishing would be 
the Thcssalonians, not the preachers of the gospel. 
.Thkophtlact perceives this, and therefore remarks: 
“ If we give thanks for you, how much more are ye 
bound to do so l ” It is better, therefore, to under¬ 
stand the matter with Hofmann, thus: Over against 
the Antichristian deception which God will send (and 
which, as an active mystery of iniquity, has already 
begun), we, the preachers of the gospel, give thanks 
for what He is now working by us, to save you from 
the coming judgment, and we the more give thanks, 
when we see now the way of this judgment is 
already preparing.— Brethren beloved of the 
Iiord, this is his anchor-ground; here is bis com¬ 
forting assurance: Those grievous tinners cannot 
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hurt you. In 1 Thess. i. 4 the word is fab dcoO, 
which is given here only by D.‘ Vulg.; Sin. and A., 
tov gvplov ; most, icvplov without the article; which 
is here distinguished from &e6s before and after, and 
yet one with the Father: Christ; in opposition to 
Antichrist, to whom the others fall away. In the 
former place Paul gave thanks for their iKXoyfi, here 
in the same sense : Sri <t Xaro bpas (this Alexandrian 
form, instead of the Rec. etkero is given by nearly 
ail the uncials). For yon, which is now more fully 
explained: to wit, that* God chose you. Else¬ 
where Paul says itektyecbai, to select for one's self; 
only here, aipeic&ai, to choose , that is, for something, 
here c It otmiplav ; in the Septuagint the word is not 
of rare occurrence; for example, Deut. xxvi. 18, of 
the choosing of the people of God. Instead of hi* 
AfXW, Hofmann also prefers the reading faro pxh*> 
which cannot be understood as in Rom. xvi. 6 and 
1 Cor. xvi. 15. LInemakn observes that the Tbes- 
ealonians could not be so called, since they were 
neither generally, nor even in Macedonia merely, the 
first that believed. This reading is one of the con¬ 
siderations by which Grotius would support his 
strange hypothesis, that the Epistle was addressed to 
Christians from Judea. Hofmann, according the 
reference to earlier or later conversion, finds here 
simply the idea of firstfruits consecrated to God, in 
opposition to the mass of the profane, and compares 
Rev. xiv. 4. But the reading is too feebly support¬ 
ed. We therefore adhere to Aw* A pxv*, from the 
beginning. Is this, however, to be taken rela¬ 
tively, or absolutely? Such as prefer the former 
idea understand it as Zwixgli : ob initio predica¬ 
tion*, amongst you, or in Macedonia generally. 
Nor can it be positively required that in this case 
there should have been an addition like that in Phil, 
iv. 15 (tow evayyeXiov) ; for even without any addi¬ 
tion the expression has this signification at 1 John ii. 
7, 24. But certainly the connection there favors 
this view, as it does not here; for even to say, that 
the phrase is to be explained in opposition to the 
last things, docs not suggest this limitation: tn the 
beginning of the gospel . Moreover, the expression 
so understood would imply that the time, when Paul 
wrote, was already considerably remote from the 
time when the church was founded. Calvin re¬ 
marks still further, that he meant to furnish a ground 
of consolation, which should be available, not 
merely for those converted at the commencement 
of preaching, but for all the elect. But the decisive 
consideration is this, that that restriction does not 
suit c Xkaro. God's election is eternal, and only the 
accomplishment of it by means of the call takes 
place in time. It is therefore equivalent to from 
eternity, as we men can form a conception of that; 
so far as we can go back in thought; or to w pb 
tarrafioXrjt xbopov (Eph. i. 4 ; comp. 2 Tim. i. 9). 
'Aw* A pxUs is similarly used in 1 John i. 1; ii. 18; 
Is. xKii. 13 Sept.; and thus it is understood by Cal- 
tin, Bbkgel, and the moderns generally. He hath 
chosen us to salvation, in opposition to those who 
received not the truth that they might be saved (v, 
10). In the subsequent Iv hy. alongside of els De 
W ette would find an indication of the nearest object 
(1 Thess. iv. 7): to sanctification; but in this way 
the change of the preposition would be ill accounted 
for. The tv, Ac. cannot belong to cIXoto, since the 

* !§o BnoniAQH, with many others (as Luther, 
LCwbmab*, Dk Wsttk, Ellicott, Ac.), prefers to render 
the •n.—J. L-] 


objective purpose of free grace is not conditioned by 
the subjective process in us. Even Lunemann’s 
view, that it belongs to the whole of et\vro eis 
trcmjplav, and denotes the means through which the 
past election to eternal salvation should be realized, 
is liable to the same objection: It is not the elec¬ 
tion, but the being saved, that is accomplished in 
sanctification; Hofmann: The choosing docs not 
need this means. In is instrumental—equivalent to 
by means of, as already Chrysostom explains Iv by 
bid, and has a close connection with els otmjplav, as 
Theophylact intimates: fewer bpas, kyidcas bik 
row srvebparos* Sanctification is now inwardly the 
aim of the Divine counsel towards us (1 Thess. iv. 
8), in opposition to the having pleasure in unright¬ 
eousness (v. 121; it is the way likewise to the future 
outward (v. 14). But how are the two follow¬ 
ing genitives to be understood ? k\rfrelas must be a 
genitive of the object, as in Phil. L 27: but srvevpa- 
ros is not essentially so co-ordinate as that the paral¬ 
lelism could force us to understand that genitive in 
the same way. Were srpebparos also a genitive of 
the object, it would denote man's own spirit, which 
is to be sanctified through the operation of the Holy 
Ghost, and then rule the whole man. It would be 
strange, however, and contrary to 1 Thess. v. 23, 
that the spirit alone should be designated as the object 
of sanctification. And since even so the parallelism 
would not be at all a conclusive one, it is better to 
give it up entirely, and regard wr. (with Thkophy- 
lact, Calvin, Grotius, Benqkl, and most of the 
moderns) as a genitive of the author: in sanctifica¬ 
tion proceeding from the (Holy) Spirit (1 Pet. i. 2); 
and faith of the (Divine) truth, the latter clause 
being opposed to belief of the lie (v. 11). It is un¬ 
suitable to explain AArjdc las as an adjective: in title 
faith (Chrysostom, Pelt). Olsiiausen mokes a 
great difficulty of the fact, that the first thing in 
order (faith) here follows after, and therefore thinks 
we must here understand that faith perfected in 
judgment, which already presupposes sanctification; . 
similarly Chrysostom, Theophylact: Even after 
sanctification we require much faith, that we may* 
not fall away from it. But it is simpler to under¬ 
stand with Lunemann, that the objective, the work¬ 
ing of the Holy Spirit (whose final aim in this world 
is sanctification), is followed by the subjective, the 
receptivity of faith for the Holy Spirit's operation; 
faith following on aytaopbs , as the first thing that 
the Holy Spirit works, and as the way to the achieve*, 
ment of sanctification. [Webster and Wilkinson : 
No precedence of time, or sequence of cause and 
effect is to be inferred from the order of the clauses; 
cf. 1 Cor. vi. 11. Holiness which is ascribed and is 
due to the immediate action of the Holy Spirit, ,is 
also produced instnimentally by belief. And belief 
is the result of the Holy Spirit's influence upon the 
heart, an influence which changes and sanctifies.— 
J. L.] The truth is to be understood' here in its 
highest perfection, as in John xiv. 6; xviii. 37; 
whoever is faithful in the first principles of truth, is 
then open to the voice of truth iu Hs perfection. 

* [Ellicott : “The prep. Iv may he instrumental 
(Chrysost., L£nkm., al.) f but is perhaps more naturally 
taken in its usual sense as denoting the spiritual state in 
which the etkoee eit o mnpia v was realised. W sbster and 
Wilkinson : “ iv Ay. following «ZA. indicates that their 
present state, character, and qualification for future bless¬ 
edness. are the effect of God’s choice* inrolrcd in It, as 
part of His original purpose of grace towards them. So in 
2 Pet. i 1, 2. And seo Born* viii. 29; Eph. i. 4, 5, U*’— 
J. L.J 
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SECOND EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE THESSALONIANS. 


The contrast to tliis is, that Itiucla, on the other 
hand, rushes into bondage under falsehood (v. 11). 
— Whereunto He called yon $ it is not said e Is 
%v (wiVtiv, or some such word), but eh 8, so as to 
embrace ail that precedes; ^hereunto , namely, to 
tliis aa^rjycu ev ky. koX whrr. (LDnemann). The 
vo\<Iy is the carrying out of the clXaro; 1 These, ii. 
12; iv. 17.— By our gospel, our preaching of the 
glad tidings (1 Thess. i. 5); the gospel which we 
proclaim (to that extent only, ours; Rom. ii. 16). 
[Burkitt : “ It is also a word of esteem, love, and 
affection; what we love, we call ours.”—J. L.] 
This is the historic condition ; how can they believe, 
if there be no preaching? (Rom. x. 14.) Now fol¬ 
lows a second c Is, an explanatory apposition to 
tit 8,* or the final object of faith and sanctification 
—a distinction of no importance, and depending 
merely on whether wo understand the <r«$fc<r&ai, con¬ 
tained substantially in c is 6, in a narrower or a com¬ 
prehensive sense. At all events the Apostle is now 
speaking of the final consummation of the ccrrnpla : 
to the obtaining, acquisition, taking possession, 
of the glory of our Lord Jesus Christ $ to a 
participation therein, to be glorified with Him. So 
we are to understand Treptwotijats (comp. 1 Thess. v. 
9), with Grotius, Olshausen, Dk AVette, Lune- 
mann, Ewald, Hofmann. Incorrectly Lutiier [Cal¬ 
vin, and others. See the Revision on this verse, 
Note e.—J. L.] : for a glorious possession of Christ , 
namely, that we should become so; but it is not well 
to sink 86frjs to a merely adjectival idea, and in the 
explanation of vepi*. to vary from 1 Thess. v. 9. 
Paul does not mean merely: Thy purch ised heri¬ 
tage , but: Thy purchased heir am I, Still more 
unsuitable is the explanation of Chrysostom, Theo- 
pnYLACT [Vatablus, Corn, a Lapidk], and others: 
to acquire glory for Christ , the glory of Christ, the 
Friend of man, consisting in the salvation of many. 
The thought would be a beautifhl one, but in that 
case we must have had r<p Kvpltp. What Paul says 
is rather in substance the same as in Rom. v. 2; viii. 
17, 29; Phil. iii. 21; John xvii. 22 sqq. (participa¬ 
tion in the life of Christ’s glorification). Such is the 
description of the final consummation of the re¬ 
demptive work: the receiving of spiritual life, pow¬ 
erful, and exempt from death. That will be the 
•crowning of the last stage—of sanctification, namely 
—that is aimed at in the unglorified, earthly life. 
The destiny thus promised to the Thessalonians is 
confirmed by the exhortation that follows. 

2. (V. 15.) So then, brethren, stand [fasti; 
since such an end awaits you, and God overlooks 
nothing that concerns you, do you your part. En¬ 
couragement (by a thankful recognition of the good 
that exists) and exhortation stand always together in 
reciprocal relation. [Webster and Wilkinson: 
The most assured hope of salvation does not render 
exertion and admonition unnecessary; on the con¬ 
trary, the exhortation to steadfastness and watchful¬ 
ness here follows as an inference from the assertion 
of certain safety.—J. L.] Stand fast (1 Thess. hi. 
8) in the conflict; opposed to the aaXev&rivai of v. 
2; and hold (the same word in Mark xvii. 8, of 
the Pharisees), nil addentes, nil detrahentes, Bengkl ; 
in order to personal steadfastness it is required to 
hold fast the traditions [instructions] ; Luther : 
Satzungen [statutes] ; Zwinoli : institutioncs ; Cal¬ 
vin rightly: not merely external discipline, but 


* [Better this, than to call it with Ellicott “ a more 
■ exact specification of tho preceding tit wnjpiay.”—J. L.1 


whatever was offered to you in doctrine and precept 
for knowledge and practice. We are not to think so 
much of transmission from fathers to children, as of 
the delivery of that which the Apostle had received 
for them from God; comp, waptSeem of Christ's 
death on the cross, 1 Cor. xy. 8 ; of the Lord’s Sup¬ 
per, 1 Cor. xu 23 ; rks rapMaeis uar^xere (as here 
spare ire), 1 Cor. xl 2.— Which ye were taught 
(comp. Winer, § 82. 5); whether by word (at 
first, oral preaching) or by epistle (the subsequent 
confirmation) of us : rt/x&v belongs to both substan¬ 
tives, teord and epistle denoting merely two different 
forms for the same substance, and tire — fire show¬ 
ing the closeness of the connection (1 Cor. xiil 8); 
Zwinoli : quceeunque docui sive prasens , five absent. 
By 8i* briar, without the article is denoted not any 
single particular epistle, but the one method of in¬ 
struction over against the other; not merely there¬ 
fore the First Epistle, though, of course, the expres¬ 
sion suits that in the first instance, but they should 
also hold what they were taught in this Second Epis¬ 
tle, and, should he follow it with a third, they were 
to lay that likewise to heart, and generally to give 
heed also to the epistolary instruction (comp. 1 
Thess. v. 27), bolding fast whatever in word or 
writing really comes from him, and is not merely 
ascribed to him falsely, as that letter of v. 2. 

8. (Vv. 16, 17.) But may He Himself 
The Apostle concludes the section with a benedic¬ 
tion, as at 1 Thess. iii. 11; v. 23. He Himself no* 
merely we, who taught you; not merely you, whom 
we exhort: ar/isere .— Our Lord Jesus Christ 
and our God and Father: Father, that is, 
through Christ. Commmonly the Apostle follows 
the reverse order; but here he goes back from 
Christ (who is for us also possessor of the glory that 
was last spoken of) to the Father, the ultimate 
ground of all blessedness, the ultimate Source of all 
exhortation, comfort, and confirmation. Theodore? 
(in the interest of the controversy with Anus) finds 
herein a proof, that the sequence of the names is no 
indication of a difference of dignity.*— Who loved 
us (all Christians) and gave us everlasting con¬ 
solation (flowing from this love). The root of all 
is the unmerited love of God; the aorisfc denotes the 
historical proof of love, the work of redemption 
(comp. Eph. ii. 4; John iii. 16; 1 John iv. 10); the 
same thing is said of Christ, Gal. ii. 20 [Eph. v. 2, 
25]. The everlasting consolation is by Chrysostom, 
Theophylact, and others, improperly token as 
synonymous with hope; Pelt interprets it of the 
everlasting blessedness (Luke vi. 24; xvi. 25: to be 
comforted ). The latter is no doubt the highest end. 
but too for from being a present attainment, and 
still too tautological with what follows. Property to 
distinguish it from that, we understand by everlasting 
consolation something real, now already present, 
which makes us of good courage now under the dis¬ 
tress of the present time; not so personal, as in 
Zwingli’s explanation: qua est ikm consolaiio t 
Christus Jesus ; but yet a benefit now already granted 
us in Christ, and showing itself to be an inexhausti 
ble source of joy; namely, reconciliation with God 
as the foundation of all further hope.f With this^ 


* [Chrysostom employs the same argument.— J. L.1 
t [Lectures^ p. 652 : “ Who loved us. This is sometimes 
restricted to God the Father” (LCxbhaxk, Ellicott), 
“ and to His act of sending the Son to save ns” (L£k»- 
majts, Riggbxbach). “ I prefer to tmlerstand it of the 
eternal love—the love ‘from tho beginning* of both the 
Father and the Son. (To this the singular u no objection. 
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the hope of the consummation of glory is connected 
iko in Bom. v. 1, 2; and the same truth its a some- 
that different combination is expressed likewise in 
Rom. riil 28 sqq.— And good hope j with which 
should be compared the blessed hop of Tit. ii. 13, 
«n heaven, Col. i. 5, which non-Christians, the hea¬ 
then especially, do not have, 1 These, iv. 13.—In 
grace! without merit of ours, is best referred to 
Uh, not so well (with Ds Wktte, Lunemann [Cas- 
TiLio, Esncs]) to both participles (it being less 
suited to byax.). This is the foundation of his con¬ 
fident intercession: Such a God is ours, and in ac¬ 
cordance with this His disposition I am able to desire 
for yon, that He may comfort your hearts ; for 
the two subjects the verb stands only in the singular 
(1 Thesa. iii. 11); the two are one, even in the 
innermost and most glorious operations of grace. 
Herein shines the Divinity of Christ; it is not possi¬ 
ble that the name of any man could be so often 
joined with the name of God. It is better here to 
understand the calling to [zusprechen, xapaKa\toat] 
on the side of comforting encouragement, than on 
that of exhortation [as in 1 These, iii. 2 ; see there 
Exegetical Note 6.-—J. L.]; the question is about 
their holding faith, and being free from fear and 
anxiety (v. 2), even in view of the aggravation of 
their afflictions; comp. Ps. cxix. 32 .*—[Ellicott : 
“The Apostle does not say merely vfias, but bfiur 
fif npiias (comp. CoL ii. 2); it was the xapbla, the 
seat of their feelings and affections,... the tcapbla 
that was so full of hope and fear about the future, 
that the Apostle prayed might receive comfort.”— 
J. L.J— And establish, Ac.; if we do not read 
•pit, it is simplest to regard the preceding icapblas 
as still the object; it is less natural to supply in 
thought, with Lunemann [and most others; sec 
Critical Note 10.—J. L.1, a i/iox out of vjjm*. May 
Be strengthen [« establish J them, that your sanctifica¬ 
tion may be perfected, and ye be not entangled in 
the apostasy of Christendom.—In every good 
work and word ; not by work and word [Chry¬ 
sostom, Theophylact, Bkngkl], to wit, God’s work 
*nd God’s word; but with this xayrl does not well 
•pee, and by oA£ still less; since in that case no 
distinction would be necessary between good and 
b«L The adjective belongs to both substantives, 
not, as Luther translates, in every doctrine and 
work. Nor is A byos properly restricted to the 
idea of doctrine, as Calvih too would have it: tana 
soetrina, and Pelt, because, be says, it so stands at 
t- 13. But there the connection is different, the 
Parallel member in this instance being tpyv, which 
comprehends every action, and so does AAyp like¬ 
wise (especially with xayrl) every good word; 
Zwixou: bonus sermo. Doctrine is a part of that. 
The order, word and work, would be ascensive; in 
the more strongly supported reading work has the 
proedence as being the main thing; that must 
speak first of alL May God strengthen you in 
cwiy good work wherein you are engaged (in oppo- 
fidon to unrighteousness), and then also in every 
9 *d word, of truth, faith, love (in opposition to 

riaoe this Terr anomaly is admitted in the next Terse.) 
Aa4 then the totter hair of the verse refers to the m&nlfee- 
and effects of that lore in time : and gave us, in the 
““•bed redemption of the cioos. In the forgiveness of sin, 
■ the presence of the Comforter, Ac.” The same distinc- 
toi will be found applicable to neorly all the texts cited 
•fcoT*.—J. L.) 

* [LrrjrEa’s somewhat free translation of the latter 
=*u*e of that verse being: IFieim du mein Hers trdstest, 
tea etm/cri, Ac.”-xJ. L.J 


falsehood); when it comes from the bottom of the 
heart, and corresponds to the work, it is itself a 
work, yea, the criterion of perfectness (James iii. 2). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. (Vv. 13, 14.) On election, see nt 1 Thess. i. 
4 and ch. v. 23, 24. There is no question of a ca¬ 
pricious preference of one, and disregard of an¬ 
other ; such partial views are not taken by faith as 
faith; rather, in those who believe the consciousness 
prevails, that their salvation is not at all founded on 
their own merit. A faith even, which should be 
ever looking only at itself, would £or that very rea¬ 
son be constantly threatened again with disturbance 
and agitation. Assurance is maintained only by 
going out from self, and casting one’s self on the 
everlasting love and grace, whose purpose from the 
beginning, before the creation of the world, was the 
salvation of believers. Excellently Biiger : In the 
description of the most formidable troubles eternal 
election is often introduced as the shelter of the 
saints, Matt. xxiv. 22, 31; Kev. xiiL 8; xvii. 8. 
But that which comes first is not the triumphal song 
of Bom. viii., but the way of righteousness (Rom. 
i.-viu). Election provides a secret deposit; sanctifi¬ 
cation is election disclosed; and the root of that is 
faith in the truth.* But how does one become sure 
of his election? Rieger: The purpose is seen in 
its accomplishment; the building shows the plan.*— 
Calvin : Because we are unable to penetrate into 
the secret counsel of God, that we may there become 
certain of our salvation, He gives us more accessible 
tokens and pledges of our election, to wit, in our 
sanctification by His Spirit, and our illumination in 
order to faith in His gospel.— Bohl : The Second 
Helvetic Confession (Vienna, 18641, p. 19: It is in 
the way that we are to discover, wnether we are on 
the way; we should not torment ourselves and oth¬ 
ers with the inquiry, whether even before the foun¬ 
dation of the world we were put on this way; we 
are rather to examine ourselves whether we have the 
way beneath our feet; and Christ is that way.—For 
the same reason we are not at liberty to place a false 
reliance on a donum perseveraniice, as if we could be 
sure of any such thing out of Christ. The following 
admonition to steadfastness (comp. 2 Pet i. 10) is 
seriously meant, and so is the benediction with which 
the section concludes. 

2. (V. 15.1 This verse is one of the words, by 
which of old (as early as Chrysostom) it was pro¬ 
posed to show the equal authority of oral tradition 
alongside of Scripture. But when John Damascene 
with this amongst others defends the worship of im¬ 
ages, we have a striking instance of pretended tradi¬ 
tion in conflict with Scripture. It is indeed clear, 
and no one contests it, that Christ did and spake 
many things that are not recorded, and in like man¬ 
ner that the preaching of the Apostles was first of 
all oral, which was then fixed and ascertained by 
writing; of course, in a short Epistle like ours, only 
very partially, still so as to guard against misappre¬ 
hension and deterioration of doctrine. If then it is 
said that we are to believe also oral tradition, wo, 
answer: Yes, when its apostolic origin and character 


* [In this 1 b implied, what Scripture no doubt teaches, 
that election is the Divine root of faith. See v. 13; John 
vi. 37 ; Acts xiiL. 48 ; Rom. viii. 28-30; Eph. ii. 8; 1 Pet* 
i. 2; AO.—J. L.) 
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are proved to us. But this very chapter shows us, 

1 how quickly the oral teaching was forgotten (v. 6), 
irl was subjected to misconceptions or even falsifi¬ 
cations (v. 21, so that it needed to be corrected and 
certified. The evangelist John also says (ch. xx. SO, 
31), that Jesus truly did many things which are not 
written, but that the preceding selection was written 
for the confirmation of faith in the Son of God, and 
of life in that faith. For this, therefore, the written 
word is a sufficient source, and for whatever claims 
to be apostolic the only authentic rule. But can that 
be a genuine tradition, which cohtradicts the written 
gospel ? Paul knows simply a double form for one 
and the same substance, nothing of additions that 
introduce a new and heterogeneous substance. In 
point of fact, there is beside the Bible no well- 
attested tradition. Zwjngli : Paul, however, had 
taught nothing else but the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

* Calvin : When Paul will cast no snare on the Co¬ 
rinthians (1 Cor. vii. 85), how do they pretend to 
give out all their self-made ordinances as of equal 
dignity with the Pauline ? Heubner : Paul does not 
say, that the tenor of the oral teaching was different 
from that of the written. [Macknight: No doc¬ 
trines merit the name of tradition* in the Scripture 
sense of the word, but such as were taught by the 
Apostles of Christ, or by other spiritual men, who 
received them by immediate revelation from Him.— 
J. L.] —It must be considered, on the other hand, 
how emphatically the Apostle here asserts the au¬ 
thority of his written word. It is no dead letter, 
but a seed-corn that is quickened in every suscep¬ 
tible heart. We know also that generally the writ¬ 
ten word is still more carefully weighed than that 
which is spoken. Many have an unintelligent aver¬ 
sion to all authority. They confound it with coer¬ 
cion and bondage. But authority is such an ascen¬ 
dency as rests on intellectual preeminence,* com¬ 
mends itself to rational conviction, and educates the 
obedient into true freedom. The mere fact that men 
are not self-created, implies that they cannot be ab¬ 
solutely autonomous; to say nothing of sinners, who 
need redemption. The true freedom is that with 
which the Son makes free (John viii. 36), and the 
means to this emancipation is bolding fast His word 
in the obedience of faith. The highest freedom and 
joy is to live and move in the won! of truth. 

8. (Vv. 16, 17.) Evangelical comfort is some¬ 
thing different from a transient and essentially vain 

• feeding with illusions. Christ and His Apostles 
seem first to trouble the hearts of those whom they 
comfort, and show them that there may come a much 
severer experience than the frivolous mind imagines, 
but that all comes from God and for the promotion 
of His kingdom. To have God for ours, throughout 
even the hardest fortune, such is the everlasting con¬ 
solation of the gospel. We must not at once think 
of the worst, that it will not turn out so bad ; this is 
to comfort with unwholesome vanities, after the man¬ 
ner of the world. Such theoretical optimists readily 
become, when things go ill, practical pessimists, and 
in their despair disgracefully lay down their arms. 
It is better to be theoretically a pessimist, prepared 
for the worst, and practically through the grace of 
God an optimist, confident even m the worst.— 
[Jowett : The Greek philosopher would have spoken 
of wisdom as an Irirpcia t pvxvfi as we speak of the 
gospel as remedial to the ills of human nature. Su 

* [In things pertaining to God. on a Divine ooromis- 
*m.-J. L.] * 


Paul uses stronger language; with him the gospel is 
a consolation. Within and without, the Christian is 
suffering in this evil world. The gospel mokes him 
sensible of this state, and at the same time turns his 
sorrow into joy. .. . Rom. xv. 6; 2 Cor. L 8.— 
J. L.] 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Y. 13: Rieger: With every contemplation of 
what the enemy has done and will yet do, the ser¬ 
vants of God nevertheless lose not their joy in God’s 
husbandry [Matt, xiil 25, 28; 1 Cor. hi 9]; they 
are merely driven the more under the wings of God’s 
grace.— Heubner : The election of a man to salva¬ 
tion is for others also a subject of thanksgiving— 
Diedrich : Allow thyself to be sanctified in faith, 
and it is certain that thou art eternally chosen.— 
Chrysostom : Not by works, not by righteous con¬ 
duct, but by faith of tlie truth do we attain to salva¬ 
tion.— Stockmeyer : So we resist not this will of 
God, but yield ourselves to it, who shall be able to 
hinder its being carried through to a glorious issue? 
— Berlenb. Bibel: They who perish are rained, not 
because they are absolutely rejected, but because 
they have no care for the trnth. Believers are pre¬ 
served, not because they deserve it, but because they 
cleave earnestly to God. Whoever concerns him¬ 
self about the truth, so as to lay hold on God, is 
saved. But whoever meddles with God’s word, and 
that not rightly, is only made worse by it—[Bca- 
kitt: 1. Election is to the means as well as to the 
end. 2. Sanctification and holiness, not the cause 
of our election, but the effect and fruit of it 8. 
Sanctification being the fruit, it is also the evidence 
of our election. 4. The necessary connection be¬ 
tween the sanctification 6f the Spirit, and the belief 
of the truth.—J. L.] 

V. 14. Zwingli : The gospel is God’s alone; but 
ofttimes God communicates to us what is His. Paul 
could say that the gospel was his, as regards service 
and office.— Diedrich: Whatever Jesus has, that 
according to the will of the Father is also to be 
wholly ours. 

V. 15. Over against the Antichristian deception, 
it concerns us to abide the more firmly by the word; 
only by the word can we overcome, as Christ over¬ 
came ; Matt. iv.—[M. Henry : He doth not say, Ye 
arc chosen to salvation, and therefore ye may be 
careless and secure; but therefore ttandfa$t, Comp. 
1 John il 27, 28.— Lectures: An unwavering ad¬ 
herence to apostolic teaching is at once the great 
manifestation, and an essential condition, of Chris¬ 
tian stability.—J. L.] 

[Whitby: How can she (the Church of Rome) 
be relied on as a sure preserver and true teacher of 
(unwritten) traditions, which hath confessedly (An¬ 
selm, Estius) lost one of great moment (w.. 5,6). 
deposited with the Thessalonians, and the primitive 
Church ?—J. L.] 

Vv. 15-17. Stockmeyer: There is no success 
without our own earnest willing and doing, nor with¬ 
out our own pains and labor; but the power which 
worketh in us both to will and to do is the Lord’s. 
For this reason also, the Apostle is able to express 
what ho had on his heart, in behalf of those who 
had become believing Christians, in a twofold man 
ner, as an exhortation, v. 15, and again os a benedic¬ 
tion and intercession, vv. 16, 17. The one does not 
exclude the other. The one is possible only through 
the other. 
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V. 16. There is mention of a good hope also in it that lieth at the bottom of all our uneasiness, but 
Prov. x. 28 ; xL 28.* —[. Lectures: Good, because our unsteadiness in religion ?— J. L.]— Heubner : 
of the preeminent excellence of the object of it, the The consolation of Christianity is an everlasting con- 
impregnable basis on which it rests, and the purify- so3ation, true, certain, satisfying, a consolation of sal- 
mg influence which it exerts in the heart and life.— ration; the consolation of the world is a spurious, 
J. LJ pitiful consolation, which leads the deeper into per 

Yv. 16, 17. Roos: Whoever has no experience dition. God alone can put comfort into the heart, 
of the love of God, and has obtained no consolation penetrating and abiding. Here is comfort: God 

reaching into eternity, and no good hope through loves thee, God chooses thee, God keeps thee.— 

pace, on that man no doctrine and no exhortation Berlenb. Bibel: The everlasting consolation is a per- 

lo good works has any hold. When God comforts, manent, new-created life of the spirit, implanted 

He strengthens the soul, and when He strengthens, amidst the anguish of suffering in truly following 
He comforts it. — [M. Henry : 1. Comfort is a means Jesus Christ, and so not liable to death or destruc- 
of establishment; for the more pleasure we take in tion. 

the word, and work, and ways of God, the more V. 17. Word and walk must always go together, 
likely we shall be to persevere therein. And, 2. our Vv, 13-17. The good assurance of an evangeli- 
es tablish ment in the ways of God is a likely means cal preacher in behalf of his converts rests entirely, 
in order to comfort; whereas if we aro wavering in in its beginning, middle, and end, on God: 1. Eter- 
firith, and of a doubtful mind, or if we are baiting nal election, fulfilling itself in time in the call to 
and faltering in our duty, no wonder if we are stran- faith and sanctification, makes the beginning; 2. the 
gen to the pleasures and joys of religion. What is exhortation to steadfastness in apostolic truth forma 

the middle; 3. the end can be prosperous only by 

* iLctkm-. Tendon of th« tatter text: Dtr Gtnchto, God “ Dia everlasting faithfulness the 

Wmtiek muss deck«oohl gtraUua.-J. L J work that He has begun. 


m. 


Closing Exhortations. 


1. Ch. HI. 1-5. 


The Apostle seeks their prayers, and commends to them generally a faithful perseverance in the true Christian spirit. 


1 Finally, brethren, pray [Greek order: pray, brethren,] for us, that the word 
of the Lord may have free course [may run] 1 and be glorified, even as it is with 

2 you [also with you] ; 9 And that we may be delivered from unreasonable [per- 

3 verse| * and wicked men: for all mm have not faith [not all have faith]. 4 But 
the Lord is faithful [faithful is the Lord], 6 who shall stablish [establish] you, 

4 and keep you from evil [or: the evil onel. And [But] T we have confidence in 
the Lord touching you, that ye both do® and will do the things which we cora- 

5 mand you. 6 And the Lord direct [But may the Lord direct] 10 your hearts into 
the love of God, and into the patient waiting for Christ [the patience of Christ]. 11 


i V.I.—toft*- Revision: “E. V. margin, and everywhere else. Here it combines Tyndale, Geneva, Bishops* 
EiNe: have free passage, with the Bhemish : have course.”—J. L.l . 

* V. L— [m2 wgbt vpat, Ellioott: •» The mat gently contrasting (T) them with others'where a similar reception had 

taken place.” Bather, the mat compares thorn with—puts them alongside of—others, where, in answer to their prayers, 
a rimi-ar reception should yet take place.—J. LJ „ , _ ... 

* V. S.—r ardvwv. The English margin, Hammond, Wordsworth: absurd; Benson, Scott, Conybearo, Alford’s 
Engtfch Test* Ellioott, Am. Bible Union: perverse; Biggenbach: verkehrten . See the Exegetieal Note.—J. L J 

4 v. 2 .—(«v yip w&mMf $ rumr> Biggenbach, alter Do Wette and L&nemann : nicht Alter (Soche) ist der Olaube; 
EUieott: U is not all that have faith. See the Exegetieal Note, and the Revision of this verse, Note e.—J. LJ 

* V. 1—There is a preponderance of authority (including the Sin.) for 6 xvptoc; against the rooding 6 $«6t [A D. 1 
F. O. Vnlg. Lachmann.—J. LJ is likewise the fact, that aooording to parallel passages, such as l Cor. i. 9, it is the more 
•bvious. (The Greek order should be retained in the translation, as it is by Biggenbach, Ellioott, Am. Bible Union, and 
abm, mVing wior6t the instantaneous echo of vtorts. —Sin. 1 : h mvptfc i<mv ; but corrected into ear. 6 mvp. —J. LJ 

• V. A—(rev ronjpov. See the Exegetieal Note.—J. LJ . », 

v V. 4.— {Si. Revision: “Not only do we rely on the faithfulness of the Lord, but we have a gracious confidence 
else in you; nor, indeed, can yon expect the promised confirmation and security, apart from your own obedience, and 
iitie&t continuance in well-doing, but only in and through that.”—J. LJ 

• V. 4.—The reading varies between routri and *ai mottlrt [Biggcnbach’s translation follows the former, which is 

that of Shu 1 , while Sin.* has the other.—J. LJ; the insertion of xai cvotijrarc before *ai wornra is too feebly sup* 
ported (B. F. G., but not 8inJ. ..... 

• V. 4 .—wpiv Is wanting in Sin. B. D. 1 Vnig. [It is cancelled by Alford and Ellicott; Lachmann brockets it, as ho 
bom also the words sol l « rwy »r « mmi .—The latter half of the verse is arranged in Greek thus : that the things which we 
mmaoovd you ye both do and will do.—J. LJ 

>• V. 4—(4 Si xvptof xarevftfvat* Ellioott: “ A gentle anithesis (Si) to what precedes* I doubt yon not, my confi¬ 
dence is in the Lord ; may He, however, vouchsafe His blessed aid.’ ”—J. LJ 

11 V. 6.—Before vwoftovjr all the uncials give the article ttjV, which is omitted by the Elxevir after a few late 
•nthorfties* The English Version translates vwopovi), patience, here in tbe margin, and always elsewhere, 31 times, 
axe«pt Bom. ii. 7 and 2 Cor. L 6. Here it fellows the Bishops* Bible.—J. LJ 
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SECOND EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE THESSALONIANS. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

1. (Vv. l, 2.) Finally, pray, Ac.—Tb Xotrim 
(here the article is wanting only in F. G.), equivalent 
to \oir6y, 1 Thess. iv. 1 [Ellicott : M but, owing to 
the article, slightly more specific.” Comp. 1 Thess. 
iv. 1, Exeg. Note 1 .— J. L.]. Grotius : Vox pro- 
perantis ad finem. It might be understood tempo¬ 
rally : henceforth ; but here it is better to take it in 
the sense of furthermore >, moreover, what 1 have still 
to say, after the leading instruction on the subject of 
the iast things. Pray for us (see 1 Thess. v. 25, 
and the note there), as we for you. These words 
also show the conclusion to be near. The subject of 
the prayer is again expressed in the form of purpose. 
It is a thoroughly disinterested prayer that he con¬ 
templates ; not for his own personal concern, but for 
a main object of his apostolic calling (comp. Eph. ri. 
19); not, that God would strengthen him in faith;— 
Paul did not, indeed, assume any such lofty position, 
as that ho himself could not be a castaway (1 Cor. 
ix. 27); yet it would have been contrary to deco¬ 
rum, to ask his children for their prayers in that re¬ 
gard m ;—but, that the word ox the Lord may 
run; the word of the Lord (1 Thess. i. 8), or the 
word of God (1 Thess. ii. 13), is the gospel. At 1 
Thess. iv. 15 the phrase had a somewhat more spe¬ 
cific meaning. To run is to fulfil its course swiftly 
and without hindrance; not bound (2 Tim. ii. 9); to 
spread itself to where it is not yet; and, where it is 
already, to bestir itself, and come into proper circu¬ 
lation. [Comp, the Sept. Ps. cxlvii. 15 : rdxovs 

Zoafxurcu 6 \6yos avrov. —J. L.]—And be glori¬ 
fied, not merely commended, and its glory recog¬ 
nized (Acts xiii. 48), but really glorified by its fruit, 
and actual demonstration of its Divine power and 
truth; Calvin : in the renewal of men into the 
image of Christ; whereby, certainly, are called forth 
many praises to God (comp. ch. i. 12; Rom. xi. 13). 
— Even as it is also with yon (1 Thess. iii. 4); 
he thus cheers them (comp. 1 Thess. ii. 13). Your 
prayers are to help the missionary work. The two 
present tenses after Tya denoted something continu¬ 
ous ; whereas the aorist subjunctive with the second 
fya: and that we may be delivered, marks a 
single occasion, deliverance from an actually existing 
pent Here now in the second instance is a ques¬ 
tion of persona] preservation, but here also again 
with a view to his office, that he may be kept safe 
for that. We may mean I Pend , or else I and Sil- 
vanus and Timothy ; but certainly not, I and you 
Thessalonians , since he reverts to them again at v. 3. 
Thkodorxt remarks that the prayer seems to be two¬ 
fold, and yet is but one; for when the ungodly are 
subdued, the word of the message also has unob¬ 
structed course. Theophylact : He prays thus, not 
that he may run no danger, for to that he was even 
appointed: But we cannot understand the deliver¬ 
ance as does Calvin: sive per mortem , site per 
titam; for his desire here is to be preserved to his 
earthly office. The irovoi are properly such as are 
not in their place; the neuter denotes at Luke xxiii. 
41a criminal act; the masculine is here rendered by 
the Yulgate, importunis ; Cicero explains it once by 
ineptus ; but here it signifies not merely people who 
act improperly, but such as hinder and resist Divine 
and human order; Wetstein : facinorosus , flagitio- 
sus. Still there is rather couched in the expression 
a certain reserve, though it does denote perverse, 
base men; JBerlenb. Bibel [Bengel] : ungereimte 


[a&surd]; and then troyrjpds has a more forcible im 
port: bad , wicked. Paul has in his mind deliver, 
ance from snares, as at Rom. xv. 31; for it would be 
a mistake to think of the contradiction of heretics 
(Chrysostom, Thfophylact: such as Hymenara 
and Alexander; Zwingli thinks that Paul intends 
hypocrites and false brethren; Calvin: at least 
faithless Christians in name, along with furious Jew- 
ish zealots). The early date of the Epistle does not 
accord with the idea of false teachers, but very well 
with that of fanatical Jews, who expressly laid wait 
for the Apostle at Corinth (Ds Wette and the mod¬ 
erns generally); Acts xviii. 9, 10 answering per¬ 
fectly to our v. 1, and Acts xviii. 12 sqq. (the accu¬ 
sation before Gallio) to our v. 2. This again is a 
fine stroke of unstudied, artless coincidence with the 
apostolic history; a proof of genuineness.—For 
not aU have faith. He thus gives the reason wbv 
he is compelled to speak of such men, from whose 
hands the point is to be delivered, and for whom one 
cannot simply pray: Convert them! (comp. John 
xvii. 9 with v. 20). Some allege that Paul cannot 
be bringing forward the common-place : All do not 
believe », and thence infer that we must understand his 
meaning to be: It is not all who pass for Christians, 
that have true faith (90 Calvin [ Jowett] and oth¬ 
ers) ; they therefore think that the adversaries are 
(Calvin : at least in part) false Christiana. But 
there, is thus introduced what is not found in the 
expression, ri rims meaning Christian faith abso¬ 
lutely, not true faith in opposition to that which is 
merely pretended. However, the sentence is no 
bare commonplace; nor yet is it suitable, as the 
phrase is abused for a frivolous excuse; and as little 
is it an assertion of the absolute Divine decree, as if 
God were unwilling to give faith to all; but a griev¬ 
ous charge: There are even people too 6roxoi ml 
Totnqpol , treacherous and impure, to be susceptible 
of faith.* It is a fine remark of Ben gel, how 
appropriately Paul writes thus to those very Thcssa- 
loni&ns who had been so prompt to believe: Be not 
surprised, if this is not the case with all. 

2. (V. 3.) Bat faithful i a the Lord.—Not in 
German, but in Greek [and English] there is observ¬ 
able an antithesis between noris and wloris of v. 2 
(comp. 2 Tim. it 13). But this is no reason for 
translating that w (oris by fa’thfulncss; # rloris 
denotes Christian faith; but this is essentially faith¬ 
fulness to God, trust in His faithfulness, whereas un¬ 
belief is faithlessness, distrust of His grace. There 
is peril in having to live amongst such unbelieving 
and therefore also faithless men. To this grief, 
therefore, he at once opposes the consolation—to 
man’s unfaithfulness the invariable faithfulness of 
God. The faithful Lord suffers not the hrirovs «ro2 
w ornpovs to get the upper hand. The Lord (accord¬ 
ing to the best reading) is Christ. That it ean here, 
as in the Septuagint, mean only God (namely, the 
Father), is asserted by Hiloenfeld in the interest 
of the spuriousness of the Epistle, but without any 
valid reason (comp. 1 Cor. xvi. 7 along with Rom. L 

# [f&r den Glavben empf&ngUch —the expression em¬ 
ployed also by Dk Wcttk and LCnemaks. It is not, how¬ 
ever, of a want of susceptibility of faith in the most des¬ 
perate class of sinners, that Paul speaks, but of the actual 
destitution of faith in some to whom the gospel came. 
And the fhet is “ stated in general terms ; not so much «a 
something that had just transpired in the particular city or 
region where the Apostle was now laboring, but rather as 
something that holds good, as with the force and regularity 
of a law, wherever the gospel is preached ” (Lecturn, p- 
560). Comp. Matt. xix. 1L—J. L.] 
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10). It 1b to bo observed that Paul does not dwell 
an his own distresses, but the reflection, that the 
Thessatonians in their locality have the same experi¬ 
ence of human wickedness as himself in Corinth, 
leads him at once back again to his own afflicted 
spiritual children, who are, indeed, as yet less expe¬ 
rienced than be.— Who shall establish you (not 
limply may, ch. ii. 17), so that such as have not faith 
shall not be able to drag you off with them; and 
keep you from the evil. How this last word is 
to be taken is doubtful, as in Matt. vi. 18; John 
xvii. 15, and elsewhere. It may be that it is to be 
understood as neuter, as at Rom. xii. 9: from the 
nil with which perhaps bad men threaten you ; the 
Lord will keep you, so that whatever is done to you 
outwardly shall do you no inward hurt, and that 
which is properly v onjp6v shall not come to you, nor 
shall you be worsted in the conflict; and He will 
also so far avert outward harm, that the trial become 
not too severe (1 Cor. x. 13).* Possibly, however, 
it is to be regarded as masculine; 6 vorqp6s, the 
Prince of evil, whose instruments evil men are, 
dares not £ouch you (comp. Eph. vi. 16; 1 John ii. 
13; v. 18). It is at any rate improper to take the 
singular: the evil (man) as collective for evil men 
[the Dutch Annotations, Kopps, Rosenmuller, 
Flatt, allow this interpretation.—J. L.]. But Lune- 
maxn’s assertion that it must be understood as neu¬ 
tral, on account of the opposition to ch. ii. 17 [a 
point which Alford also makes.—J. L.], is ground¬ 
less; especially after the separation made by t& 
Aarrdr (v. 1), of which, indeed, Lunemann gene¬ 
ral! j makes too little account (see the close of the 
Introduction). In favor of the masculine are Cal¬ 
vin, Bengel, Rieger, Von Gerlach, Olshacsen 
[and very many others, from CEcumenius and Theo- 
phtlact to Ejlljcott and Wordsworth. —J. L.1, 
also Hofmann : From the evil man he comes to the 
Evil Oh e, who might rob him of the fruit of his 
labor; we add, by persuasion or else by seduction, 
and refer to 1 Thess. ii. 18; iii. 5. Whether it be 
neater or masculine, PauPs promise is: God will 
establish you for the conflict, and protect you in it. 

3. (Vv. 4, 5.) But we have confidence in 
the Lord touching you. —After reliance on God, 
there now follows again (as in ch. ii 15) an exhortap 
tion, expressed in the delicate and winning form of 
confidence. Tokodoret: For he is not forcing 
them, but seeking their free conviction: keep your¬ 
selves worthy of this good opinion. You can surely 
do so, since the Lord strengthens and guards you. 
This at once leads to, and prepares for, the special 
exhortation of v. 6 sqq. In the Lord, the same ex¬ 
pression as in Gal. v. 10; comp. Phil, ii 24; Rom. 
xiv. 14. In Him our confidence in you has its strong 
foundation; we boast not of the flesh, and place not 
our hope in you as men, but only in the Lord; and 
yet in the Lord touching you ; * because ye stand in 
Him as we do; ye will thus receive the exhortation 
in the name of die Lord, and the Lord in whom ye 
stand will guide your hearts, and make you willing 
•nd able. The verb vaparyyihXur is found also at 
1 TbeaB. iv. 11, and the substantive waparyycWia at 
1 Theasi iv. 2; it is synonymous (at least on the 


# [Taken aa neuter, rod irorqpoS might perhaps have “a 
caudal refer e nce to the great current of evil which had 
already begun to flow, and which in the second chapter 
tad been traced ?rw«rd to its fatal issue.” Lecture*.— 
J.L1 

* [ 14 * ifwc; towards and upon you, in regard to you; 
Gera, a/ ncA.—J. L] 


practical side) with vapdboais, ch. ii. 15. As faith 
originated only in an act of obedience, so likewise it 
is only in this way that it can be maintained. Obo 
dience is thus connected with preservation. By un¬ 
derstanding the verse in this way: What we com¬ 
mand and ye do, that ye will also do, we should rend 
asunder what belongs together. Far more natural is 
this: what we command you, ye both do and 
will do (henceforward and with a constant improve* 
ment). This exhortation he immediately seals again 
by a precatory benediction: But may the Loid 
direct, Ac. Theodoret: We need both, purpose 
and strength, from above.* The Lord alone can 
give you success. The Lord is, as always, Christ; 
not, as Hilgenfeld again decides, God (the Father). 
Basil the Great, Theodoret, Theophtlact [Words¬ 
worth], would have it, that Paul is speaking of the 
Holy Spirit, because it could not be said: May 
Christ direct your hearts into the patience of Christ 
(were this valid, it would hold still more strongly, 
inasmuch as it concerns the first member of the 
verse, that it could not be said: May God direct 
your hearts into the love of God). But the argu¬ 
ment is not convincing. It were contrary to the 
whole usage of the New Testament, to understand 
by the Lord the Holy Spirit; 2 Cor. iii. 17 (to be 
explained by v. 6) is of quite another sort. Rather, 
Christ is repeated at the end of the second member, 
because it is remote from the subject, and separated 
from it by freoO (comp., moreover, 1 Cor. i. 7, 8). 
Thus Christ, the Faithful (v. 8), who alone can make 
you do what is right, in whom alone we have confi¬ 
dence in you (v. 4), may He plainly direct (1 Thess. 
iii. 11, our way; here) your hearts (2 Chron. xii. 
14, Septuagint), so that they reach out sincerely 
towards the mark. But the passage in Chronicles is 
not an irrefragable proof; that here also the mark of 
the Karevbvyeiv must necessarily be a proceeding of 
the Thessalonians; the mark itself might be a Divine 
concernment, to which their hearts are to reach out 
in faith and trust. In the case of the first member, 
the love of God, it would no doubt be simplest to 
regard the genitive as a genitive of the object: love 
to God [De Wette, Lunemann, Alford, Lectures, 
Ellicott, Webster and Wilkinson, Ac.], not the 
love which God gives or prescribes, though, of 
course, our love is awakened by a discernment of 
the love which God has to us. But in the second 
member a similar explanation does not present itself 
as quite so natural. Calvin translates: expectatio- 
nem Christi, and explains it still more distinctly to 
be the hope of the coming of Christ, under the con¬ 
stant endurance of the cross. Already Chrysostom 
proposes this view amongst others. And so Hof¬ 
mann : It denotes the waiting of him who holds to 
Christ as his hope ; but what he alleges for this,— 
that, for example, in Jer. xiv. 8 Septuag. God is 
called the tnroyoy^ *I<rpa^A,— is a different expres¬ 
sion from what we read here. Even the hvapivstv 
'Irfoovr (1 Thess. i. 10), or the {nropovii rr t s IXvtbos 
rov Kvp. (v. 3 there), does not support the assumed 
sense of rov Xpurrov. Proof is wanting, 

that the last phrase denotes a waiting for Christ. 
Rev. iii. 10 likewise is probably to be understood 
differently. Moreover, patientia propter Christum 
preestita (Bengel) goes beyond the simplest geni- 


* r Wir beddrfen beides, Vorsals and Krafl, von oben — 
sound doctrine, but scarcely an accurate rendering of: 
an<boriptav q/uur ymi'o, teal wpo94*emt oyaSijs xai. rifr t» 
cwepyeiat.—J . L.J 
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tive. Nor can we well judge otherwise of the inter¬ 
pretation : M patient, steadfast adherence to Christ,” 
Db Warn appeals on behalf of his explanation: 
“ steadfastness in the cause of Christ,” to wafrfifuera 
rod XpiCTov (2 Cor. i. 5, and similar phrases in Col. 
• i. 24; Heb. xi. 26), which, however, is bj no means 
quite homogeneous with the expression before us. 
But if we explain, as Pblt would have us do (and as 
Calvin holds to be possible): patience as coming 
from Christ or as wrought by Him, or with Gro- 
tius: cujus causa est Christus , we then exchange 
the genitive of the object for the genitive of the 
author. Even the first member Pelt would actually 
understand in a corresponding way: love , which God 
infuses into our hearts; but such a sense of hydinj 
&«ov he cannot establish even by his appeal to 
biKaiooiyij &tod. Is it necessary, then, that both 
genitives be taken in the same way? Lunemann 
rids himself of the parallelism, and understands the 
matter thus: love to God (object) and the steadfast¬ 
ness of Christ (genitive of possession); the latter in 
the sense that it also is ours, iu so far as the Chris¬ 
tian’s endurance in affliction for the gospel’s sake is 
essentially the same with the steadfastness that was 
peculiar to Christ Himself in His sufferings. To this 
would belong the idea which Chrysostom also ad¬ 
mits as possible: endurance as Christ endured* 
For our own part, we did not consider ourselves 
bound by the parallelism at ch. ii. 13; but there 
wysbfiarot and as were really more heteroge¬ 

neous than the parallel genitives in our text. In¬ 
wardly, also, the latter are too strictly coordinate, 
for us to venture on quitting the parallelism. We 
should therefore prefer with Olshausen to under¬ 
stand both genitives as genitives of the subject 
Nor indeed is it said: May the Lord fill your hearts 
with love , &c. (which could then be nothing but a 
dispo9iton of heart in the Thessalonians), but: May 
He direct them , according to our understanding, into 
the love which God has to us, and has especially 
manifested in the work of redemption, and into 
the patience of Christ, to wit, that with which 
He resigned Himself for us to suffering, and at all 
times supports us. May He direct your hearts to 
this centre, from which proceeds all the Christian’s 
strength: the love of God, as most fully revealed in 
the patience of Christ. This will be to you not 
merely an example, but a source of strength for 
withstanding the evil (v. 8) The Thessalonians par¬ 
ticularly needed this admonition to humility in order 
to check their eschatological impatience, which 
showed itself practically in their hrdierws veptraruv 
and T*pupyd(*<r&ai (vv. 6, 11). The address thus 
introduces in the most natural way the exhortation 
that follows. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. (V. 1.) That the word of God have free 
course and be glorified is not a thing that happens 
of itself, but is in part committed also to our fidel¬ 
ity. Every praying person, even though he himself 
has not the teaching faculty, is on his part a co¬ 
worker therein. [Scott : The success of the gospel 
is as really promoted by fervent prayer, as by faith¬ 
ful preaching.—J. L.] We are not indeed to see 
life and movement in the Church only where extra- 

* [So—besides LCkemamn—Alford, Ellicott, Lectures, 
fro.: “patience such as Christ exhibited,”—J. L.l 


ordinary phenomena are making a stir. On the in¬ 
conspicuous advance of quiet, faithful labor there 
rests a constant blessing. And yet the drowsy state 
of nominal Christendom must weigh upon our hearts, 
and raise the question whether we have been as 
assiduous as we ought in that spiritual work, which 
the Apostle requires from Christians. 

2. (V. 2.) Faith is not every man's affair —this 
is a word which, like that other, prove all things 
(1 These, v. 21), is often enough subjected to frivo¬ 
lous abuse. Many an individual takes shelter in the 
subterfuge, that he is not at all organized for faith; 
for others faith may be the right thing, perhaps even 
honorable in them; but for him it is impossible to 
believe; nay, the Apostle himself says, Ac. It is, 
however, of perverse and wicked meu that he says, 
that faith is not for them (see the Verantwortung 
des christlichen Glaubens , 2d cd., p. 16 sq.). Roos: 
What is here spoken of is not that natural unaptness 
for faith, which exists in all men, but an unaptuess 
which a man brings on himself by a prolonged de¬ 
parture from God, and by contracting a Satanic 
obduracy and wickedness.* Stockmeyf.r : Faith is 
not a thing that a man has so completely in his own 
power, that he can say at any moment when he 
pleases: How / will believe ; there is required a cer¬ 
tain preparation of soul, that is not found in every 
man. But it is a very perverse application of this, 
to say: “ I too belong to the very class that has no 
concern with faith. What, then, can I do in that 
direction ? And if faith is not every man’s affair, is 
it so, that so much really depends on faith ? is it so, 
that one can be saved only by faith ? Surely God 
will not be so unjust I ” But the Apostle does not 
say that a man can do nothing in this direction, so 
that he is innocent in the matter. Whence comes 
it that the disposition of many men is unsusceptible 
of faith ? Did God make them so ? Is it God, who 
to some only will grant what is necessary to frith, 
while he refuses and withholds it from others, how¬ 
ever earnestly desirous even they may be to obtain 
it ? That be far from Him ! f The Apostle teaches 
us to derive all want of susceptibility from a quite 
different source, even men’s own fruit (comp. ch. ii 
10-12). He will by no means apologize for un¬ 
belief, os if it wore an unmerited fate from which 
some men cannot at all escape. He rather refers us 
to their own guiltiness, namely, their destitution of 
love for the truth, and that from the pleasure they 
have in unrighteousness.—At the commencement 
especially of a living Christian state we readily sup¬ 
pose, os the truth has become too strong for us, that 
others also should in like manner yield to it. Or, 
if that does not happen, we readily fall to blaming 
our elders and teachers for not having testified the 
truth with sufficient fervor. They, indeed, are re¬ 
quired earnestly to examine themselves, whether 
they are not chargeable with some neglect or mis¬ 
management. But the example of the Apostles, yes, 
of Christ Himself shows us, that even the most fidth- 
ful preaching is resisted by the natural heart of man. 


* [See the foot-note to p. 156.—No doubt, there are de¬ 
grees of wickedness in unrenewed men, as there are degrees 
of grace, frith, and holiness in Christian men. But in the 
ease of every Christian man it is true, that his faith is “ the 
gift of God” (Eph. it 8); and of every unrenewed man to 
whom the gospel comes it is no leas true, that his unbelief 
is the sinful product of a sinful and Minded heart (John 
iiL 18-20; 2 Cor. iv. 8, 4; frc.—J. L.] 

t [Das sei feme /—the German version of nh ytrmTo, 
which in our English Testament is, God forbid! Conn* 
E. V. Gen. xviii. 25.-J. L.] 
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To this fact we must learn, with whatever loving sor¬ 
row, to reconcile ourselves, and least of all are we 
try by means of false concessions to make the truth 
plausible to the enemies of the faith. Roos: A 
preacher of the gospel tries with all fidelity to set 
such people right. But, if he has a clear insight 
into the state of their souls, he finds personal relief 
even when seeing no fruit of his labor. He knows 
that God will not require their blood at his hand. 
Such is the consolation of Jesus Himself, Matt. xiii. 
14,15. 

3. Roos: Deliverance from the wicked did take 
place, but not in such a way as the human sense 
might have desired; for Paul and other servants of 
God were often until their death harassed with such 
people; and yet God saved them from them by re¬ 
straining their fury (frequently by means of the Ro¬ 
man authorities), by letting many blasphemers die at 
the right time, by humbling the whole Jewish people 
through the destruction of Jerusalem, and lastly by 
so oidering all things, that the Apostles, harassed 
and persecuted by the Jews in a daily trial of their 
faith, were only the more widely driven around in 
the earth. 

4. (V. 4.) Roos: Paul wrote and did everything 
in the Lord and by the Lord (comp. w. 6, 12; 1 
Thess. iv. 1, 2 ; and elsewhere). These were not in 
Paul's case mere customary pious phrases; he bad 
the feeling of them, and was convinced that in noth¬ 
ing did Ins commands, hopes, and instructions go 
beyond the power, and at the same time the light 
and inward impulse, given him by the Lord Jesus. 
He knew that he was not left to his natural reason 
and discretion, but that, being in Jesus, he saw by 
His light, worked in His strength, and by Him was 
held and controlled. Happy is he, of whom this is 
the experience. Whatsoever he doeth prospers [Ps. 
L 3].—In the Lord we may also have confidence in 
others, who likewise stand in the Lord. To trust in 
men oat of the Lord leads astray, and one must 
often learn, that all men are liars (Rom. iii. 4). The 
idealism of faith in humanity is then easily changed 
into that so-called knowledge of men, which looks 
for nothing but baseness in every one. Love, on the 
contrary, hopeth all things, and believeth all things 
(1 Cor. "xiii. 7), without being blind to the corruption 
of nature; but it knows God who is greater than our 
heart [1 John iii. 20], and believes in His power to 
are and subdue. Relying on the Lord for every¬ 
thing, it believes also in the perfecting of His work 
in the hearts of His own, and throughout all inter¬ 
ruptions still hopes for it. [Barnes : Not primarily 
in yon, Ac. He must be a stranger to the human 
bent, who puts much confidence in it even in its 
best state.—-J. L.] 

5. (V. 5.) Our heart must be directed to the love 
of God, as the foundation of all faith, and to the 
patience of Christ, as the chief manifestation of that 
lovethe latter, not merely in order to the contem¬ 
plation of that greatest exemplar, but from this 
direction towards the character of God and Christ 
faith itself receives something of this Divine nature 
[2 Pet. L 4], participates in these primary forces of 
fife, so that it now does everything according to this 
rule, and from this impulse. Love enkindles love in 
it; the patience which Christ learned and practised, 
yea, with which He continually bears with us, brings 
this seed into the heart of the believer and from this 
vine there grows as a branch the patience of the 
Christian (Rieger). Patience must not be wanting 
to lore; otherwise the latter also would soon cease. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

V. 1. Died rich : He had brought them by 
means of the word to faith; a stream of blessing, 
should now also through their prayers and love flow 
back again to him, so that lie may be able to deliver 
his testimony with ever-growing efficiency.— Chrysos¬ 
tom : Let no one from an excessive humility defraud 
us of this assistance.— Starke : Since upright teach¬ 
ers carry the word of God amongst the people, it is 
reasonable that they be remembered in prayer; but, 
if they do not at once see fruit, they should labor 
on, and call to mind the Divine promises.— Heub¬ 
ner : The Christian Church should not be a motion¬ 
less sea; stagnation brings corruption and death. 
The gospel must keep moving; it must run; this 
running produces everywhere, even where the gospel 
is not a stranger, new life and vivacity.—The mis¬ 
sionary spirit knows no other goal than that de¬ 
scribed in Is. xi. 9. 

Y. 2. Faith is not every man’s, though God offers* 
faith to every man, Acts xvii. 81 (Berlenb, Bibet)* 
-Grotius : Such as take pleasure in vice will not 
believe us; because they love the works of dark¬ 
ness, they hate the light— Rieger: (We must have 
this told to us) partly that under a similar experi¬ 
ence we may be less frightened, partly also that we 
may escape the frequently plausible temptation to 
refine and cut and carve at the doctrines of the 
faith, till every one should be able to find himself 
suited.—Paul strove to become all things to all men, 
but still he hoped for nothing more from it, than by 
all means to save some (1 Cor. ix. 22).— Starke: 
Patiently to undergo suffering for Christ’s sake, and 
yet to pray God for deliverance therefrom, are not 
inconsistent with each other; especially when the 
deliverance has for its object not so much our own 
ease as the glorification of the Divine name. 

[Lectures: ir 6amy koX woyijp&y hr&p<t)Twv‘ 
ob yhp, k.t.A. So far, then, from there being any 
ground for exalting reason against faith, it is only 
faith that can either restore the dislocation, or rectify 
the depravity, of our fallen nature.— The same : No 
man can reject the Divine testimony concerning 
Christ, when fairly and fully presented to him, 
without thereby inflicting immediate and serious 
damage on his whole inward life—without, in fact, 
becoming, whatever appearances there may be to 
the contrary, a worse man, as well as a guiltier man, 
than he was before.—J. L.] 

y. 3. The faithfulness of the Lord is the only 
ever sure refuge. 

y. 4. Chrysostom, Theophylact : We have con¬ 
fidence in the Lord, that is opposed to pride; touch¬ 
ing yon, that is opposed to indolence.— Bengel : 
JSuUi homini per se fidae. —Calvin : Authority and 
obedience have here their limits: Nothing except in 
the Lord !— [Burkitt : The character of that obe¬ 
dience which the gospel directs; it must be univer¬ 
sal and perpetual.—J. L.] 

V. 5. Diedrich : Truly Christ Himself is all 
patience with us, and so He teaches us in Him also 
to be all patience. 

Vv. 1-5. Heubner : Exhortations to prayer and 
faithfulness. 

yv. 4, 5. That heart is well disposed, and capa- 


* [Lcthkr’s version of wiarty wapaax*p winy : Jeder- 
inann vorhdU den Qlauben ; English margin: offered faith . 
—J. L] 
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blc of all that is good, which through the grace of 
the Lord is directed ioto the love of God and into 
the patience of Christ. 1. The most natural thing 
for us would be, to abide with all love by the love 
of God, to which we owe ourselves and all things. 
But, os regards God, we are truly unnatural children* 
have little need of intercourse with Him, are fre¬ 
quently able to go a long time without Him, readily 
suffer ourselves to be withdrawn from Him by His 
gifts instead of being thereby led to Him, become 
altogether disheartened under the strokes of His dis¬ 
cipline, do not love what He loves, His will, His 
commands. He gives effect to his love by sending 
His Son to save us from the fleshly temper of our 
heart. Not until our hearts allow themselves to be 


turned towards this love proceeding from God (1 
John iv. 10; Rom. v. 8), does there rise in us alsc 
love to God. But, 2. that this spirit may take full 
possession of us, there is need of continual labor and 
effort; our hearts must allow themselves to be 
directed to Christ, the perfect pattern of patience, as 
He practised it throughout His whole life even to the 
cross towards His disciples, towards the people, 
towards His wicked foes. We mu9t be thankful to 
Him, that He becomes not weary of bearing also 
with us. Thus we too learn patience, and receive 
strength for it out of His strength; thus do we 
learn to wait for His help, and patiently to hold 
fast the hope of His glorious coming (after Stock- 
ueyeb.) 


2. Ch. III. 6-16. 


Ho gives Impressive directions as to the treatment of those, who will not desist from a pragmatical idleness. 

6 Now [But] 1 we command you, brethren, in the name of our* Lord Jesus 
Christ, that ye withdraw yourselves from every brother that walketh [walking, 
TrcptTraTovFrovJ disorderly, and not after the tradition [according to the instruc- 

7 tion] * which he [they] 4 received of [from, irapa] us. For yourselves know how 
ye ought to follow [imitate] 8 us ; for we behaved not ourselves disorderly [were 

8 not disorderly, ovk frraKrrjvapw ] amoug you; Neither did we eat any man’s 
bread [bread from any one, aprov irapa rivos] for nought, but wrought with labor 
and travail night and day [but in toil and travail, working night and day], # that 

9 we might not be chargeable [burdensome] 7 to any of you: Not because we 
have not power [authority], 8 but to make ourselves an ensample unto you to fol* 
low us [that we might give ourselves for a pattern unto you to imitate us].* 

10 For even [For also], 10 when we were with you, this we commanded you, that if 
any [any one] would [will, ^c'Aci] not work, neither should he eat [let him eat, 

11 icrbuTi i>]. For we hear that there are some which walk [hear of some walking, 
aKovof^v yap rivaq Trcpt7rarougras] among you disorderly, working not at all, but 

12 are busybodies [being b., v€pupya^op€vov^\. Now them that are such [Now such, 
tow & TotovTotv] we command and exhort by our Lord Jesus Christ [or: in the 
L. J. C.], n that with quietness they work, and eat [working with quietness, they 

13 eat, /xcra rj<rv\ ia$ ipyafcoptvoi .. . co-^iWud their own bread* But ye, brethren, be 

14 not weary in 18 in w ell-doing. And it any man [But if any one, cl 8c ns] obey 
not our word by this epistle [the ep.], 18 note that man, and 14 have no company 

15 with him, that he may be ashamed [shamed]. 18 Yet [And] 18 count him not as 

16 an enemy, but admonish him as a brother. Now tne Lord of peace Himself 
give [But may the Lord of peace Himself give, avros Sc 6 Kvpios. .. Sa^] you 
peace always by all means [in every way]. 17 The Lord he with you alL 


1 V. 6.—(W. Revision: ««So far is it from being true, however, that the love of God end tho patience of Christ are 
Incompatible with tho maintenance of a proper discipline, Ac.” Ordinarily, indeed, this to is regarded as merely ucm> 
Sarucdv. Webster and Wilkinson think it refers to A xapayy. in v. 4 = Now the command I have to give you is.—J. I*.} 

9 V. 6.—Only B. D. 1 E. 1 om t yuMv ; tho great majority of authorities have it; also. Sin. [Il is bracketed by Lach- 
mann, and canoolled by Tlschendorf, Alford, Ellicott.—J. L.l 

* V. fl.—[card ri\v wapdSoatv. See ch. ti. 9, Critical Note 22, and ch. ii. 15, Critical Note 7.—J. L.) 

* V. 6.*—The third person plural, if not genuine, would least of all have oome by correction, presenting as it does a 
slight inaccuracy of style xavrto points to a plurality, and so the sequel treats of the drdxroiv in the plural. The 2?e- 
cepla wapiKafl* has scarcely any support at all; *opeAa£rrv [Lachmann] is given, indeed, by B. F. G., but obviously as a 
correction; wo have therefore to road either xapiha&ov (with Sin. 9 D. E. K. L., Ac. [approved by Mill, and edited by 
Bengel, Knapp, Schols, 8chott.—J. L.]), or still better xapeXafioaov (with Sin. 1 A. D. 1 [Griosbach, Tisohandorf; Alford, 
Wordsworth, Ellicott, dec.—J. L.]), the rarer (Alexandrian) form; see Winer, 113.2 ; Bom. iff. 13; and the Septuagint 
often. 

* V. 7.—[pipturdoi: oomp. 1 These, i. 6.—J. L.] 

9 V. 8.—[dAA* «y (Sin.: aAAa ir) k6v<? ttai rvxra sal tifitpar ipyagifttr oi. See foot-note to p. 162^-Laehxnaim 

reads *v*t$k sal fatdpav, after 8in. B. F. G.—J. L.J 

7 y. 8.—[As & 1 These, ii. 9.-J. L.1 

* V. 9.—[cfovetar. This word is rendered authority 29 times in our Common Torsion, and so here in nearly all the 
older, and in many modern, English Versions. Others have right.— J. L.J 
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9 V. 9.—[mn*. iavrovt rvwor (see I Thess. i. 7, Critical Note 7) vpXv sit t> p.ifitl<r0ai L.1 

19 Y. 10.—[mu ydp. Revision: ** And you cannot well doubt that such was our design For not only by our exam* 
pie did ire inculcate this rule, but alto by express precept.” Ellicott makes this yip “coordinate with the preoeding yap 
in v. 7 ” (so Lflnemaxm), and finds here a “ second confirmation of the wisdom and pertinence of the preceding warning 
that they ought to avoid those that were walking disorderly.”—The rovro before waprjyytWofAsy is wanting in Sin. 1 , but 
applied by correction.—J. L.J 

11 V. 12.—The reading, iv kvo. Xp. has the oldest authorities in its favor, A. B. Sin. 1 T). 1 E. 1 F. O., Yerrions 
llAchmann, Tisohendorf, Alford, Ellicott, Biggenboch]; the other, Ua row tevp. r/pi>r I. X. [Sin. 3 D. 3 E.* K. L.], is moio- 
orer the more usual with wapaKaAeh’, 

19 V. 13.-4For (MOKqr^rf, Schott, Lachmann, Tisohendorf Alford, Wordsworth, Ellicott, road ey- (Sin.) or iv 
VKqOTfT* —J. L.] 

19 V. It.—(rijr bntrroXijt; Revision: “which I have just written, and which he will soon hoar rood.” Ellicott, 
hoveror: “This, perhaps, may remain as one of the few cases iu which idiom and euphony may justify us in retaining 
the pronominal translation; ” as does likewise Alford.—J. L.] 

14 V. 14.—The Kai is wanting in A. B. Sin. D. 9 E. [Lachmann], and with this is connected the fact, that nearly the 
sune authorities give the infinitive erwavap.iyyvo9ai [Lachmann]; many codd., to be sure, nro constantly confounding ex 
and «, as the Sin. also just before gives otyieiovoSo*; see the exposition. [Kiggcnbach brackets Kai.— J. L.] 

14 V. 14.— [See l Cor. iv. 14; and so Ellicott here.—J. L.) 

14 V. 15.— {xai. 8ee the exposition.—J. L.] 

IT Y. 16.—Try vorrl rpivtp. Comp. ch. ii. 3.—J. L.] The only suitable reading rpomp is sufficiently supported by 
A*B. Sin. D.* E. K. L., Versions and Fathers; t 6np (A. 1 D. 1 F. G. [Vulgato]) arose jprobably from such places os 
l Cor. i. 2, and was improperly favored by Beza and Grotlus. [Lachmann alone edits it.—J. L.] 

The other various readings—v. 8, w rrb? kox iipipaty instead of vvttra ko! ypipav ; v. 11, a different position of the 
word mptwarovrrac; v. 13, ivKaurfynrre, instead of Ikk .—are of no oonsoquenoe whatever to the sense. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

1. (V. 6.) Bat we command you, Ac.—An 
adequate foundation having been laid, he comes now 
to speak of the matter specially in hand. The order 
a addressed to all the brethren, not, as Olshausen 
supposes, to the presbyters ; Theodoret says merely, 
that the leaders of the Church must follow this rule. 
But the meaning of the Apostle is, in regard to all 
who are not themselves tratcroi —all on whom he 
can rely, Sri vomits «rol vothasrs, & c . ( v . 4)—now to 
tell them what they have to do.—In the name of 
oar Lord Jesus Christ is this command given; 
as representing Him, standing in Him, we command, 
have confidence to do so ; Chrysostom : It is not we 
that say it, but the Lord speaks by us; He who has 
the right to enjoin, and the strength for execution ; 
equivalent to v. 12 : in the Lord, or by the Lord; 
for the Lord Himself and His name are inseparable. 
Again, byas is not the object of ariWsabai (this 
would not suit the middle voice), but the subject in 
the case of an accusative and infinitive; tliis occurs 
elsewhere only when the infinitive has a different 
accusative from the accusative or dative governed by 
the finite verb [comp. Acts i. 4 with 1 Cor. vii. 10] ; 
bat here bjxas stands, because vapayy. dyuv is already 
somewhat too far removed from the infinitive. The 
expression orsWso&ai Hesyccius explains by <po- 
0c*odo<; Theodoret by The idea starts 

from a sensuous point of view: timidly to t oith- 
drcoB; hence: to be afraid; 2 Cor. viii. 20, with 
wro; but in Mai. ii. 5 Sept with av4, in the sense: 
to be in fear of Here this meaning is not suitable, 
since he is not exhorting them to fear, but directing 
a course of proceeding, the breaking off of intimate 
intercourse; Gal. ii. 12, farlmrcAAer kaxrriv (because 
in this case the middle is not used; the far- implies 
■ecrecy*); akin to Rom. xvi. 17, iKKXlvars 4x* 
o&rwy. —F*rom every brother j no such discipline 
is to be exercised towards those without (1 Cor. v. 
11, 121 but only towards those who desire to be 
called brethren. According to Matt, xviii. 15 sqq. 
likewise a brother only is the object of Church dis¬ 
cipline.—Walking disorderly, and not acoord- 
iBg to the tradition [instruction] (ch. ii. 15) 
Mich they received from us, namely, the 
brethren, even those ireucroi ; comp. 1 Thess. it 13; 


iv. 1. The receiving was through the medium of 
oral instruction, and this was confirmed by example 
(v. 7). On the brdtertos vspiv. see already at 1 
Thess. iv. 11; v. 14. Here as little as there does it 
denote a life altogether unregulated by Divine law, 
and utterly vicious; y. 11 shows that those arc 
rather meant, who without any occupation bustled 
around in fanatical idleness. Before giving this 
more precise description of them, he prefixes a still 
more exact confirmation of his demands. Disorder, 
connected probably with eschatological excitement 
(ch. ii. 2), and with this Ewald would also join a 
mistaken appeal to a fraternal community of goods 
(1 Thess. iv. 9-12), must with some at least have 
been on the increase, in spite of the Apostle’s ex¬ 
hortation. For this reason Paul, over against the 
tender, lenient words of the First Epistle, now ap¬ 
plies a second and sharper course of discipline. The 
point is, to act vigorously against the unreformed, in 
order to arrest the contagion, preserve the church, 
and, if possible, exert by means of the stronger 
measures a saving influence on the obstinate offend¬ 
ers themselves. 

2. (Vv. 7-9.) For ye yourselves know how 
ye ought to imitate us (1 Thess. i. 6); ye know 
it by word and deed on our part; he thus justifies 
the reproach which he makes against them in regard 
to the vapabfosts, by setting forth what they them¬ 
selves knew.—For we were not disorderly 
(without occupation) among you; he thus confirms 
the assertion: ye know ; we might also connect this, 
as well as r£*, Ac., and as an explanation of that, 
with otbars : that we (that is to say) were not dis¬ 
orderly;* so [Am. Bible Union] Hofmann, who 
even (clumsily) makes v. 9 still governed by Sti.— 
Neither did we eat bread from any one f for 
nought; for nought, as a gift [Alford : there 
seems to be an allusion in the construction to the 
original sense of btopsdy. —J. L.], without paying for 
it; he speaks humbly, as if labor in the gospel were 
no labor; that is the way, moreover, in which the 
worldly mind judges. It is a remark already of tho 
Fathers, that it would not have been tiapsiv, had 
Paul even performed no manual labor. [See Matt, 
x. 10; 1 Cor. xv. 10.—J. L.] Bread is the plain 
and main article of food; to eat bread , a Hebraism, 
enb (Gen. xliii. 25; Luke xiv. 1), equivalenl 


* [So Matthias and Olshausen explain v n forcAAcv, 
whereas Ellicott agrees with De Wette in regarding that 
After m the initial act, which led to the socond—the sepa- 
lation.—J. L.] 


* [Ellicott: “*» that we behaved not disorderly.— 
J. L.j 

t iirapd nro?. Webster and Wilkinson luotc the pro¬ 
vincial English idiom : off any man.—J. L.] 
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to the simple la&Uir (v. 101 Moreover, the Ger¬ 
man proverb also says: Whose bread I eat, Ac.— 
But working in toil and travail night and day 
[But in toil and travail, working night and 
day],* that is, we ate bread. De WErrs would 
needlessly assume that the participle is used irregu¬ 
larly for the finite verb, or that ijyep is to be sup¬ 
plied, as at 2 Cor. vii. 5. Much more obvious in the 
present instance is the supplement l^dyoyep, so that 
4pya(6fju form the antithesis to Swpiir. —That we 
might not he burdensome to any of you; 
oomp. 1 Thess. ii. 9 sqq.—(What I mean is) not 
that, or still better: (We did this) not beoause 
we have not authority, that is, to live of the 
gospel, or here, rov Stcpekr &pror tpayiip, as in 1 
Cor. ix. 6 , rov fi)i ipydfebai ; comp, the discussion 
in 1 Cor. ix. 4-14; Luke x. 7, the laborer is worthy 
of his hire. —That we might give ourselves for 
a pattern unto you (1 Thess. i. 7) to imitate us ; 
such was his object, comp. Acts xx. 35. Hilgen- 
feld will have it, that to give the churches in this 
way an example was merely the result of the apos¬ 
tolic labor, but could not be the original design, as 
the forger here asserts. But really one cannot see 
why the Apostle, who represents to us details of his 
life as providential, as in 1 Cor. i. 14, 15, might not 
much more readily say with perfect truth, that he 
had wished to train his churches also by his own ex¬ 
ample. 

3. (V. 10.) For also when we were with 

you ; in confirmation of the example he says: For 
indeed we also (xol yip [see Critical Note 101), 
when we were with you, commanded you that which 
our example showed you; command and example 
were harmonious. Lunemann [Alford] puts an 
improper emphasis on the tovto, when he inter¬ 
prets thus: “For also this we commanded you”; 
with what other things ? This distinction of several 
commands is here altogether an interpolation, and is 
besides contradicted by the verbal arrangement. 
Were we required by * at to seek for some other 
antithesis than the one indicated by us, it would be 
far more proper to understand the matter with Hof¬ 
mann thus: For even when we were with you, 
already at that time, we commanded you ; we do not 
now for the first time lay upon you a new yoke. At 
all events we perceive that already at his first visit 
Paul with keen pastoral insight saw the necessity of 
the warning. We commanded you, he speaks in the 
imperfect; this was our repeated order: that, if 
any one will not work, neither let him eat; 
if one would not work, as well as the Apostle who 
did double work, he did not at all deserve that food 
should be given him. If one will not, although ho 
could; no reproach is cast on those unable to work; 
nolle vitium est , says B engel. The word is a pro¬ 
verbial sentence, to which Grotius and Wetstein 
adduce many parallels from the Greeks and Rabbins. 
We are not at io&lsir to think in the first instance 
of the Holy Supper. 

4. (Vv. 11, 12). For wo hoar, Ac.—Paul ex¬ 
plains why the command (v. 10) was given.—Of 


* [Riqqkjcbach’s construction is the more common; but 
the other, ** which makes iv *<imp naX utxfhp the positive com- 

8 lenient, in opposition to Svpeiv, of aprov iy&yoptv, and 
len adds nkra koX hfitpap ipyaCipevoe as an explanatory 
parallel” (Revision), is adopted by the Dutch Version, D* 
wbttb, Wxneb, Comybearb, Ellicott, Am. Bible Union, 
and others. Ellicott : “ The emphatic position of Sttpeap 
apparently suggests the sharper antithesis, which the sepa¬ 
ration of the members here seems to introduce.”—J. L.] 


some (not many, but even a few arc a hurtfcl 
leaven, 1 Cor. v. 6) walking among yon dis¬ 
orderly; this is now explained, and that iu an 
earnest word-play, already imitated by Zwingli in 
the Swiss dialect: Sy thund nut und thund zuvil 
[They do nothing , and do too much. —J. L.]; Cal 
vin : nih.l operis agenles , sed curiose satagentes; 
Ewald : nicht arbeit treibend , sondem sich herunu 
treibend .* The vepicpyifco&ai is, in fact, the phan¬ 
tom of a dutiful Ipy&i c<r&oi; the giving up of one’s 
self to idle roving, to aimless bustle, to by-matters 
and other people’s concerns, with which we have 
properly nothing to do; instead as we ought, 
rk tota Tpioear (1 Thess. iv. 11). The selective 
vspUpyos is found 1 Tim. v. 13; comp. Acts xix. 19, 
rk TtspUpy* wpiaasip. Thus already in that time of 
freshest life there appeared this frivolous humor 
under the pretext of activity for the kingdom of 
God. A further stage of degeneracy is afterwards 
described in Phil. iii. 19; Rom. xvi. 18.— Now 
such (those who are of this sort) we command ; 
addressing himself though indirectly and in the 
third person, to those very persons; it was to be 
expected that all would be present at the reading of 
the letter (1 Thess. v. 25), and that no one would 
avoid listening to it. He at once softens his lan¬ 
guage, and speaks still in a more kindly tone, as he 
also requires at v. 15 : and exhort; avrovt is now 
to be taken out of the dative roiobroit , by an obvi¬ 
ous zeugma: in the Lord Jesus Christ; in Him 
our exhortation has its strength. If we read Sid, 
then it is: by means of Him, while we avail our¬ 
selves of HU name, and by His sacred person give 
impressiveness to our words: as you love the Lord 
Jesus, and fellowship with Him. The subject of the 
exhortation is expressed in the form of the object: 
that working with quietness they eat their 
own bread ; fjoyxla, comp. ^<rvx<£fcu', These, ir. 
11, denotes rest, inward composure, retiredness, and 
avoidance of show, and stands opposed to vepupyd- 
(serial ; their own bread, that is honestly earned, 
obtained by faithful and diligent labor with God’s 
blessing, not begged bread, implies therefore Ipydt, 
and stands in opposition to the Swpodp of v. 8. 

5. (v. 13.) But ye, brethren; he thus turns , 
once more to those free from blame, and them only 
he accosts with cordial address.— Be not weary, 
dispirited (2 Cor. iv. 1, 16); in all the New Testa¬ 
ment instances we find the variation tyroxcu' (writ¬ 
ten also ipKOKstp) given by the oldest authorities, 
instead of Skkokup. The sense, as developed by 
Passow, is at the most according to the etymological 
genesis slightly different {to be cowardly in anything, 
or to turn out cowardly),f but in the end both come 
to the same thing; Ikkokup not being common else¬ 
where, the copyUts probably introduced their familiar 
4yic .—Become not disheartened In wall-doing. 
Calvin, Estius, Pelt, De Wettr, Ewald, Voic 
G erlach, and most otherq, refer the word to benefi¬ 
cence, and without question this thought would suit 
very well. That is to say, the Apostle, having in v. 

* [Esttcs : 41 Quasi dicat, nihil operanles, ted circwmops- 
rantes.” Bobxxsox: li Doing nothing, but over-doing ; not 
busy in work, but busy-bodies.” Cony seams: “Busy 
bodies who do no business;” Jowbtt: 44 busy only with 
what is not their own business; ” Webster and whew* 
box : 44 working nothing but overworking.”—J. L.] 

t [Ellioott, on Gal. vi. 9: 44 If ccjmuc. exist, the differ- 
enoe will be very slight; imtaxtlv may perhaps mean, 4 to 
retire from fear out or any course of action* (nearly «*ocb* 
K*tv ): tynaxuv, ‘ to behave cowardly,* ‘ to lose heart,’ when 
in it.”—J. L.] 
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10 forbidden a mistaken almsgiving, now glances 
also at the opposite danger. Alter many disturbing, 
discouraging experiences of dishonesty, unworthi¬ 
ness, sloth, abuse of kindnesses, it is necessary to 
check the growth of displeasure and distrust, lest 
those who are in real distress should have to suffer 
innocently. Chrysostom even remarks particularly, 
that Paul's meaning is that the idle should be pun¬ 
ished, but not left to famish; Thbodoret : Bodily 
support is not to be withdrawn from the delinquents, 
any more than from sick members; others: They 
should be dealt with patiently, till they are trained 
to self-dependence. But Grotius, Bkngel, Rieger, 
Olshacsex, Lunemann, Hofmann [Alford, Words¬ 
worth, Ellicott], properly object, that the meaning of 
KaXowouiv is wider and more comprehensive, namely, 
to act honorably ; Lunemann : as is right and proper; 
Bengel: bene faciente a, etiam manttum industria ; 
comp. Gal. vi. 9; and in our Epistle substantially 
ch. i. 11,; ii. 17. The same expositors, however, 
do again partially restrict the meaning in another 
way. Lunemann thinks that, since v. 14 shows that 
the discourse still turns on the same theme, we are 
to understand it thus: Be not discouraged, but per¬ 
sist in not allowing yourselves to be tainted by the 
evil example. Hofmann finds this too exclusively 
negative, and therefore takes the more exact defini¬ 
tion this way: Become not weary in doing what is 
befitting, whatever, that is, conduces to the welfare 
of the moral community. To this we are able to 
assent, only with the remark, that we understand the 
phrase as comprehensively as possible—as including, 
therefore, both their own unblamable walk, steady, 
loving, earnest discipline (w. 14, 16), and also a due 
beneficence. Suffer not yourselves by any means to 
become weaiy in the performance of your duty; act 
in every way as followers of God (Matt. v. 46; 
Starex). 

[Lecture*: After the solemn command and ex¬ 
hortation in the 12th verse to the idlers, the Apostle 
immediately turns round again to the sound portion 
of the church, and seeks first, before proceeding with 
his disciplinary instructions, to confirm them in their 
more consistent course. But ye, brethren, whatever 
others may do, and great as are your discourage¬ 
ments within the church, as well as from without, be 
not weary in doing what is right. Unaffected by 
these examples of a restless fanaticism and ignoble 
indolence, do still as you have done hitherto. Lead 
quiet and peaceable lives in all godliness and hon¬ 
esty. And, in particular, see to it that nothing in 
your own opinions or sentiments be suffered to inter¬ 
rupt the diligent prosecution of your lawful callings. 
—J. L.] Wisely, plainly, in few words, Paul says 
whatever is needful in all directions. 

6. (Yv. 14, 16.) But If any on© obey not. 
Ac.—What has just been said is not to be understood 
in the sense of a spurious complaisance that does not 
do what is really good. Paul speaks with the au¬ 
thority of truth, though not so strongly moved, be¬ 
cause the case is not so frightful, as in 1 Cor. v. 1-5. 
The words 8th rfif bet err. are annexed by [Erasmus] 
.Calvin, Luther, Groyius, Bengel, Pelt [the Eng¬ 
lish margin], and others, to what follows. Luther : 
Bote that man by a Utter ; and Winer as late as the 
6th edition (18. 9, Note 8) marks this as at least a 
possible interpretation. But Olshausen, De Witte, 
Lunemann, Ewald, Hofmann [and most others] are 
with reason opposed to it, and connect the words (as 
» already done by Chrysostom, THeophylact, Bkza) 
with what precedes. There are these objections to 


the first-mentioned interpretation: 1. The article, 
8th rrjs be. (wanting only in F. G.) is not naturally 
explained; Winer’s account of it: in the letter 
which you have then to write , which I then hope to 
receive from you , is certainly too artificial; and this 
the more so, because 2. 8th rrjs It. from its promi¬ 
nent position would have an altogether unaccount¬ 
able emphasis. But again, 8. the middle rniyetovcbs 
would not be very suitable, since rjftU might ratbei 
have been expected. And lastly, 4. as to the matter 
itself it would be very strange, that Paul should 
have kept the churches in such a state of depend¬ 
ence, as to require an epistolary record of every 
offender, as if it were necessary that he should pro¬ 
nounce or at least sanction the punishment. Yon 
Gerlach thinks that this happens only on account 
of the newness and inexperience of the church. 
Still what a paralysis of all self-dependence would 
this have involved! How difficult also would it 
have been even to comply with the injunction, since 
Paul certainly was not stationary always in the same 
place. And having just told them how they were to 
proceed, is it to be supposed that he again takes the 
matter out of their band ? he, who in a far worse 
case reproaches the Corinthians for not having them¬ 
selves interfered (1 Cor. v. 2) ? Everything, then, 
concurs against this explanation. But that of Ben 
gel and Pelt is not tenable: By means of this letter 
(this very Second Epistle to the Thessalonians), rely¬ 
ing on it, holding it forth to him , proceed against 
him ; Bengel : notate (hunc) nola cemoria ; but 
this is not at all the import of oriysiovoSb*. Accord¬ 
ingly, 8th rijs trior. must be closely connected with 
rf kiyy hydev, although the article is not repeat¬ 
ed ; it might be omitted (W iner, § 20. 2), because 
the whole from ry to briar, forms together but one 
idea. *H iwtar. is the present Second Epistle, as in 
1 Thess. v. 27 it is the First. Hence: If any one 
obey not our word announced to him by the reading 
of this Epistle (especially vv. 10, 12); or (Lune- 
mann) : my command renewed by means of this 
Epistle; that man oriyuavo&t. This word in the 
middle signifies, to note for one's self; it is used of 
physicians who mark the symptoms of disease; also 
of grammarians who make remarks: oeytltooat, note 
this. Hence: Note him for yourselves, mark him 
down, as one to be avoided. Bengel compares the 
synonymous Tupa&etyyart&tv; Chrysostom adds as 
a statement of the object: that he may not remain 
hidden. The meaning is not simply: “Make him 
known by all withdrawing from him; ” but: “ Point 
him out by an agreement in the church, in order that 
this may be done.” The sense is essentially tbe 
same, whether we read «col yh ovravaylywobe, or 
y$ owayayiyvvo&ai (the latter reading is perhaps to 
be explained by the influence of 1 Cor. v. 9, 111. 
The passage runs more correctly, if we read: Mark 
him for yourselves in order yh awayaylywo&ai, 
Ac., Ka\ yh its ix&pb* ^7€<<r&«, without ain6r, be¬ 
cause here likewise belongs still the previous rovrov ; 
whereas the omission is not so natural, if a separate 
imperative with tbe dative has intervened. Still this 
is far from being conclusive. With the other read¬ 
ing the inaccuracy is rfot greater than perhaps at v. 
12.* The Apostle's command is, not to mix them, 
selves up, that is, to have no dealings, with such a 
one, to cultivate no fraternal intercourse with him. 

* [The two cases are by no means parallel, and in 
neither case can the const ruction properly be called inaccu¬ 
rate.— J. L.] 
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It is essentially the same as had already been en¬ 
joined in v. 6, <rWAA«r$cu dpas &v6, Ac.; except 
only that what was there indicated as the act of indi- 
viduals appears in this instance to be a general pro¬ 
ceeding of the great majority; if nearly all did so, 
and that by agreement, it was no longer an act 
merely of individual members, but of the church. 
The design of it was: that he may be shamed j 
Ewald : that he may repent and reform* The active 
is found at 1 Cor. iv. 14; here we have the passive 

i not middle), as in Tit. iL 8; the middle with ru'd 
in classical Greek, n*6s) signifies, to regard one , 
fear him (Luke xviii. 2). The passive, on the other 
hand, will mean: that he may be brought to the 
point of turning in upon himself; that he may be 
led by disapprobation to a knowledge of himselfl— 
And cotint Atm not as an enemy j that is to say, 
as an enemy of God and the church; &s might be 
dispensed with; it makes more strongly prominent 
the subjective side of the conception [Ellicott: 
“ dft being used (here almost pleonastically . . . ) 
to mark the aspect in which be was not to be re¬ 
garded.”—J. L.j, and is indeed a Hebraism, comp. 
3 2«n, Sept. hy. &mp (Job xix. 11). The con¬ 
nection with what precedes is made by teat, not 84, 
No doubt, itaf like the Hebrew 1 frequently serves 
for a connection that is loose in form, while yet 
really marking opposition. But here it is still more 
simple to understand Paul as having in his eye as 
the main exhortation what follows AaaA, and as 
merely in the first instance removing with pij &s, 
Ac. what might stand in the way of wholesome ad¬ 
monition. [Ellicott : M teat ..., with its usual and 
proper force, subjoins to the previous exhortation a 
further one that was fully compatible with it, and in 
fact tended to show the real principle on which the 
command was given: it was not punitive, but cor¬ 
rective.” Revision: “ That the moral result aimed 
at (Tva irrpaxy) may not be hindered, this, of courts, 
must be the spirit and style of your discipline: count 
him not,” Ac.—J. L.] Accordingly: Admoniih 
him as a brother j comp. 1 These, v. 12; prop¬ 
erly : set his mind right. Theophylact : vov&rruv 
is not bvedtlfav. The Apostle immediately repeats 
his warning against an excess of human severity. 
Due admonition belongs to brotherly love (Lev. xix. 
17). Inconceivably capricious is the assertion of 
Hilgenfkld (p. 262), that disorderly idlers did not 
attain to this superior importance until the rise of 
Christian heresy, or that the later writer endows 
mere idlers with the features of error in Christian 
doctrine. But in truth there is not in the text a sin¬ 
gle hint of this sort. For it would be a groundless 
and arbitrary abuse of ch. ii. 4, 7, to regard it as a 
proof of the heretical character of the irdurcss 
utpivarovrrts, Thus too we lose the instructive 
fact, that Paul already expresses himself with whole¬ 
some rigor against things, which we perhaps judge 
too loosely. 

7. (V. 16.) But may the Lord, Ac.—This 
closing prayer is the fourth solemn desire in this 
short Epistle; Paul is full of prayer and supplica¬ 
tion. The turn of the phrase is the same as in 1 
Thess. iii. 11; v. 28 ; 2 Thess. ii. 16. In opposition 
to your doing, the Lord Himself must show you and 
impart to you what is right. In 1 Thess. v. 23 the 
word is: b &tbs rris tip .; but here: the Lord of 
peace; and that is not the Father, as Wbtstkjn 
thinks, and Hiloenfeld, who sees therein a trace of 
spuriousness 1 but Christ, who has this peace, and 


authority to dispense it, the Prince of peace (Is. ix 
6 [6] ; John xiv. 27; xx. 19 sqq.) Why should it 
not nave been just as possible for Paul to call Fun 
so, as icvptos 86 (ijs (1 Cor. iL 8) ?—Give you 
peace; that is something greater than merely agree¬ 
ment amongst yourselves, though the taming of the 
refractory (Calvin) is included in it. But, in par¬ 
ticular, the article shows that we are here to under¬ 
stand peace in the whole compass of its meaning— 
everything pertaining to it—above all, peace with 
God, inviolate life and salvation, and the full, joyful 
sense of that; finally, a peace that overspreads the 
entire world. Lineman* remarks, as Theodore? 
before him, that to wish one peace at the conclusion 
of letters is the Christian modification of c.— 
May He give you tliis always (so 8<& wo rr6s is to 
be understood likewise at Rom. xL 10) in every 
way j comp. Phil. L 18, worri rpJwy without is; 
the import of the last phrase is: tn every sense, and 
therefore to a huger extent than simply in the last- 
mentioned relations; this thought is given with 
specifications in 1 Thess. v. 23. He concludes in 
the briefest style with the benediction: The Lord 
be with you all; therefore also with the erring. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. (Vv. 7-9.) On the manual labor of the Apos¬ 
tle, see at 1 Thess. iL 9, the Doctrinal and Ethical 
Note 6. There the question is primarily about obvi¬ 
ating suspicion, as if he sought his own profit; here 
he completes what was there said with the positive 
consideration, that his aim in that matter had also 
been to train them by his example to Christian dili¬ 
gence. In the preacher everything preaches, says 
Harms ; and many things are better taught by ex¬ 
ample than by word. Paul clearly recognizes the 
right of preachers of the gospel to be paid; but in 
his Gentile mission he ordinarily waived it, that he 
might be burdensome to no one, keep no one by it 
from the gospel, avoid even the appearance of self¬ 
ishness (/ seek not yours, but you, 2 Cor. xiL 14), 
and make the gospel without charge (1 Cor. ix. IS; 
2 Cor. xi. 7), so that it should appear as really a gift 
of free grace. It is still in our day a surprise to the 
heathen, when missionaries do not like merchants 
seek for gain amongst them. The Apostle thus con¬ 
tinued free from a dependence injurious to the gos¬ 
pel, kept under his body (1 Cor. ix. 29), and gave 
the churches an example of industry in union with 
godliness. His conduct formed a very marked con¬ 
trast to the proud Roman contempt for-manual labor, 
and is also a rare instance of a Divinely refreshed 
elasticity of spirit. It is a great thing so to walk, 
that the appeal can be made to the glory of God : 
Imitate us. It is important that the pastor and his 
house should in all respects preach also to the eye, 
and should feel a joy in setting an example. Tliis 
requires a self-discipline, before which arrogance dis¬ 
appears. The last and highest point uo doubt is: 
“Be ye followers of me, even as I also am of 
Christ ” (1 Cor. xi. 1). 

2. (Vv. 10-13.) Here the Apostle states tbe 
principles of a sound Christian support of the poor 
(conip. on 1 Thess. iv. 10, 11, and 12, Doctrinal aud 
Ethical Notes 4-6). The rule in v. 10 goes back to 
the primary command in Gen. iii. 19, that curse 
which yet is equally a blessing (Ps. cxxviiL 2), and 
which is not to be hastily set aside under a pretence 
of spirituality, but in fact through fleshly indulgence 
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and sloth. An excitement that does not go deep 
easily brings with it such disdain of outward activity, 
that a person fancies himself raised in heavenly rap- 
tare above labor, almost as if it were dishonorable. 
Here, then, the test is very soberly applied: Art 
tboa raised also above eating ? like the angels (Ben- 
gil)? In the Old Testament, especially the Prov¬ 
erbs (comp, also Ps. xxxvii. 211, industry is more 
largely spoken of; in the New Testament the heav¬ 
enly calling preponderates, but this, wherever it is 
necessary, with a very plain and sober protest against 
misapprehension and abuse. The gospel cannot be 
degraded into a mere hod-carrier for civil uses, but 
no less does it repel all such noxious perversity as 
would bring 1. an unmerited reproach on Divine 
troth, and 2. damage to the heart of the erring 
themselves, a sore recovery from a brief debaucb. 
God, it is true, cares for the birds and the lilies, but 
for them according to tbe nature of birds and lilies, 
and for men, in the way that is good for men. In 
our text the sharpest discipline is appointed for idle¬ 
ness, even of the refined, seemingly pious sort: it is 
to reap its natural fruit, namely, want and hunger. 
So then, you are to work ; not all with yonr hands; 
bead-work also is work. Even those who give should 
observe the principle of v. 10, and not by an im¬ 
proper bestowal of charity out of their own or the 
public means injure the recipient, and confirm him 
in his sin. Alms is ikaifioarfyii; but it is an evil 
tenderness, to foster an immoral mendicity. What a 
repudiation is there in our passage of the mendicant 
orders, who made their rd£is to consist in living 
Mucrmsl Bknoel inquires: What would Paul have 
said to such vows ? not to mention that such beg¬ 
gars affect to be the greatest saints. The dignity of 
tbe individual, and inevitably also his religious inde¬ 
pendence, are depressed and enslaved by tbe enjoy¬ 
ment of alms received in indolence. A different 
thing is innocent poverty; as a Divine humiliation, 
it may exert a salatary influence. Stockmeyer : 
Hie Apostle does not say that whoever does not 
work shall not eat. That were harsh and unmerci¬ 
ful For many a man does not work, who yet 
should eat; the old, who have passed their life in 
labor, and whose strength for labor has thus been 
exhausted, these have an honorable place reserved 
for them at the table of the prosperous; those in 
like manner, who through bodily or mental infirmity 
are incapacitated for work, have a free seat at the 
table of love; and, lastly, such as would fain labor, 
but just at present they find no work; they them¬ 
selves beg: M Give us not bread, give us work; we 
desire to eat our own bread; ” to them work should 
be given, but, until that is found, they should not be 
left to perish. Only to those who will not work 
does the Apostle’s injunction apply. There is no 
reason to fear that any one will thus die of hunger. 
Before it comes to that, hanger will drive to labor, 
and for the idler that is the greatest kindness, indeed 
ha salvation. To give blindly, wherever we are 
applied to, is frequently to do, not a favor, but an 
jijarv. It is true, however, that little is done by 
merely turning away from the idler, and regarding 
him as an enemy of society. He is still a brother, 
though an erring one, who deserves to be shamed 
and censured in earnest fv. 15), and, if we are not 
yet at liberty to open to him the liberal hand, we are 
not to refuse him the hand of brotherly compassion, 
that seeks to lead him in the right way.—Amongst 
those who are suffered to eat, without having to 
work, children also are to be numbered; not, how¬ 


ever, the rich. Stockmeyer explains how the bless¬ 
ing of a quiet, orderly condition becomes ours oniv 
through faithful, unassuming labor. Many persons, 
indeed, are so burdened with work, that we might 
well desire for them more leisure for the tranquil 
culture of the inner man. Still, less depends on 
freedom in that respect, than on the right direction 
of the heart. And when labor itself exerts a whole¬ 
some influence on the soul of man, it leads it from 
dissipation into a state of collectedness, from caprici 
to orderliness, from bustle to calmness, so that in¬ 
deed during labor it finds time for self-introspection, 
and for sanctifying and strengthening itself in look¬ 
ing upwards to God. Idleness, on the other hand, 
has precisely the opposite effect. Though the body 
enjoys a lazy quiet, the spirit roves the more rest¬ 
lessly to and fro, and becomes the prey of the most 
unregulated thoughts and desires. And then there 
is work of the most various kinds, from the cultiva¬ 
tion of the soil into fruitful fields, on through all the 
relations of life, to the culture of man's spirit and 
heart itself. In this task every one should be inter¬ 
ested, every one on his part by orderly activity con¬ 
tributing to the good of the whole. Those, there¬ 
fore, to whose lot wealth has fallen, without their 
having needed to earn it, have before men a certain 
right to eat their bread even without labor; but not 
before God, if they would be His good stewards, nor 
yet before themselves, if they desire their own 
profit. This must be urgently impressed on their 
heart: Find work for yourselves along with your 
bread ; if you have no need to work for yourselves, 
work for others, work for the general good; only 
then will the blessing rest on your bread.—Amidst 
the many disappointments which one experiences in 
intercourse with the indigent, it may become a diffi¬ 
cult tiling for tbe naturally selfish heart to preserve 
its love. It must be made a matter of earnest study, 
to be evermore a cheerful giver. But on the whole 
(Stockmeyer) there is so much to make us weary in 
well-doing. Soraetimes.it seems to us that tbe work 
required of us is really too much; sometimes it 
seems to be as it were in vain, and crowned with no 
result; sometimes even, instead of encouragement, 
we meet with nothing but misconception and ingrati¬ 
tude. But how is it that the Apostle can forbid us 
to become weary ? We become so without wishing 
to do so. Yes, but one may wish to get the better 
of his weariness, and in this we arc aided by the 
fountain of refreshment and strength, to which we 
are pointed in that reference to the love of God 
which appoints unto us an eternal Sabbath, and to 
the patience of Christ, who had to experience still 
greater ingratitude, and seemed to labor with even 
less result, than we (v. 5). 

8. (W. 6, 11, 14, 15.) The injunction here given 
by the Apostle is, after the extraordinary judgment 
on Ananias and Sapphira, and the penal sentence on 
Simon the sorcerer, the first example of Church dis¬ 
cipline. It is the more worthy of notice on account 
of the Apostle’s subjecting to it an error, which wc 
probably should not have regarded so seriously. 
With a keen spiritual insight he practises the prin - 
cipiia obsta , as in 1 Cor. xi. 8 sqq.; where he resista 
with such marked emphasis the first stirrings of a 
Women’s Emancipation. On Church discipline comp. 
Godet’s Report in the Swiss Reformed Preachers’ 
Association at Ncucnburg, 1650, and Fabri on 
Kirchenzucht im Sinn vnd Geut dee Evangdivme , 
Stuttgard, 1854. Both agree in proving Church dis- 
cipline of a genuine and thoroughly evangelical kind 
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to be an act of severity proceeding from love, and in 
recognizing in the historical development of excom¬ 
munication a very unevangelical penalty, and one 
rather befitting the police. Both incline somewhat 
too much towards reducing all Church discipline to a 
cure of souls. The ground-text from which they 
properly start is Matt, xviii. 15 sqq. As we are to 
give no offence to our neighbors (v. 6 sqq.), so just 
as little are we to sin against them by neglecting to 
admonish them. It is a brother who is liable to cen¬ 
sure. If he will be a Christian, and still persists in a 
8iu that is inconsistent with his Christian profession, 
he should be convicted of this contradiction, first 
privately, and, if that does not avail, then by taking 
with us one or two witnesses. Neither in the case 
of the first complainant, nor of these further wit¬ 
nesses, is there any assertion of the need of an offi¬ 
cial character. Only they must be Christians, whose 
hearts are affected by the injury done to the Chris¬ 
tian calling. If again he hear not the two or three, 
then tell it to the Church,—her, namely, whose estab¬ 
lishment and invincibleness were spoken of in ch. 
xvi. 18. And if he bear not the Church also, let 
him be to thee as a heathen and a publican. -In the 
earlier stages a protest was made from his confes¬ 
sion against his sin, but now it is from his sin, since 
he will not forsake it, against bis confession. Let 
him be to thee as a heathen , that is, to thee, the first 
complainant; nor is this to be at once generalized. 
But certainly there is now further connected here¬ 
with a promise given by the Lord to His disciples, 
that whatever they bind or loose on earth shall be 
ratified likewise in heaven. They have made God’s 
cause theirs; God now makes their cause His; and, 
if they have no other weapons than the prayers of 
two or three gathered together in the name of Jesus, 
He will hear their prayers, and will cause the bind¬ 
ing and loosing to act with power. 

In 1 Cor. v. we meet with a casef in which Paul 
reproaches the church for not having taken measures 
against a peculiarly grievous scandal There too he 
by no means makes the office-bearers especially re¬ 
sponsible. There too the man, whom discipline 
should have reached, is one who desires to pass for 
a brother, and nevertheless holds fast stubbornly to 
his sin (v. 11). In that instance Paul omits the first 
and second exhortations, because in a notoriously 
bad case these were no longer admissible. But he 
insists that the church, to be free from participation 
in the guilt, should have broken off all intercourse 
with the impenitent sinner (vv. 9, 11); and he fur¬ 
ther declares, by virtue of his apostolic authority, 
yet in such a way that it appears to be the rule 
which the Corinthians should have executed, that he 
delivers that wicked person unto Satan; be does not 
mean, to damnation, but, if possible, for salvation, 
namely, for the destruction of the flesh, to a bodily 
disease, or some such trial, that the spirit may be 
saved (v. 5; comp. 1 Tim. i. 20 [1 Cor. xi. 30] l 
The suspension of intercourse answers to the wora, 
let him be to thee as a heathen and a publican ; the 
delivery to Satan, on the other hand, is a special 
mode of binding, and is effected through the prayer 
of faith, invoking, when necessary, a terrible punish¬ 
ment as a means of salutary discipline. This, of 
course, can be imitated in a very evil and fleshly 
style; but however often fanatical priests may have 
practised such an abuse, this does not annul the 
legitimate use, that keeps within the limits of the 
word and spirit of Scripture. Men are required, 
who really have the Spirit (John xx. 22, 23), or who 


pray sincerely in the name of Jesus (Matt, xviii 19, 
20); only such can practise especially this extreme 
measure. And then it is just as important, not to 
neglect a timely restoration; as the Apostle sets ns 
the example, when he will not allow that the no- 
happy man be swallowed up with overmuch sorrow, 
and so destroyed by Satan (2 Cor. U. 7,11). 

In Tbessalonica the question was not about any¬ 
thing so unusually wicked, as there in Corinth. For 
this reason, there is as yet in the meanwhile no men¬ 
tion of a delivery to Satan, but simply of the nip- 
ture of brotherly intimacy. As Bkngel says, the 
affair was a lobes quee non nisi lautas aninm lentat. 
And therefore the offenders here are not to be re¬ 
garded as publicans and heathens, but as brethren 
who must be admonished, and who accordingly most 
even be told what there is against them. They most 
be dealt with as diseased, not as amputated, mem¬ 
bers. 

It has been asked whether in the suspension of 
brotherly intercourse, which according to 1 Cor. v. 
11 was a refusal to eat together, carried with it an 
exclusion from the Holy Supper. Godet will not 
admit of the inference, that, if not even ordinary 
fellowship at table was granted to him, then much 
less was the Sapper; this he thinks not at all self- 
evident, the first being a matter of personal allow¬ 
ance, the second not so. But the distinction is per¬ 
haps too nice, and for the apostolic age especially 
untenable. A publican or a heathen might be pres- 
ent at the preaching of the word, but he had no part 
in the fraternal repast. The shrine of the covenant 
was for no one who was delivered unto Satan. Kor 
indeed was the Supper at that time observed as a 
separate act of worship; it formed the conclusion 
of the love-feast or agape, and the two together were 
called 8nmr KvpuucSr. If the one half of this was 
refused, then, of course, so was the other. On (his 
point, therefore, Fabri also does not agree with 
Godet. What most readily admits still of a doubt 
in our passage is, how far the discipline reached, 
since it is here said expressly: not as an enemy , but 
as a brother admonish him . At any rate, however, 
the apostolic writings do not anticipate an insolent 
demand for the Supper on the part of those under 
censure, but repentance unto life. 

Then as to the manner in which the church de¬ 
clares itself, that is not, it is true, clearly defined. 
When Jesus says: Should he not hear ilte churchy 
the church must have found some way of expressing 
its mind. The mode is left undetermined; but onr 
passage shows that, as soon as the church as a whole, 
or by a huge majority, obeyed the word of the Apos¬ 
tle, the WTtAAca&cu, an individual affair in the first 
instance, came to be a eriptiouc&cu on the part of 
the church. Because nowadays we do not generally 
have churches, that could in this way harmoniously 
express themselves in the Spirit of the Lord, we are 
not at liberty to deny the existence of such a Mate 
of things even in the apostolic age. At present 
there may be no possibility of anything much be¬ 
yond tbe private care of souls; but tins does not 
prove that church discipline is essentially nothing 
but tbe private care of souls. Nor is the desien of 
it by any means solely tbe reformation of tbe offend¬ 
er. When the Basle Confession says: as bonnet dts 
christenliche Kyleh nit dann umb Besserung rilUn, 
[the Christian Church does not excommunicate for 
the sake of amendment ], it also supplements this 
onesidedness by exhibiting the other object: damit 
die Kilch jr Gestalt sovil mSglich on Mastn (ohm 
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fUcken) behalte [that the Church may preserve its 
aspect as free from blemishes as possible]. In other 
words, the restoration of the erring person is cer¬ 
tainly the first thing aimed at by the genuine ear¬ 
nestness of lore; but whether he repents or not, it 
is just as important to save the church from a spread¬ 
ing scandal, and the church conscience from moral 
stupefaction; and not leas so, finally, is the removal 
of an} such stain as would imperil the outward mis¬ 
sionary calling of the church (1 Cor. v. 1; x. 82), 
Bfariptine, therefore, contemplates something beyond 
the mere influence on individuals. It is, as Nitzsch 
says, a judicial act. So it is understood likewise in 
the Articles of Schmalkald, III. 9, where the lesser 
excommunication is very briefly spoken of, for the 
purpose, chiefly, of pressing the distinction between 
it and civil penalties; and just so in the Heidelbeig 
Catechism, Quest. 86, 

How is it with us to-day ? By a manifold un¬ 
christian banning and cursing ; by an admixture of 
civil penalties, of such, in particular, as by disgrac¬ 
ing exasperated; and bv a wicked distinction of 
dines, there has so much damage been done to the 
practice of ecclesiastical discipline, that a zealous 
rigorism, which would reestablish the old methods, 
has here the least possible prospect of any result 
whatever. But, while in our circumstances the set¬ 
ting aside of an unevangelical Church police merits 
the highest approval, it is not so with the wide¬ 
spread relaxation of all discipline, and the resent¬ 
ment of many against whatever looks like it. When 
an officer of Berne was required to see that his sol¬ 
diers, after a night riotously passed in drinking and 
whoring, were on the next morning without any 
rebuke whatever ordered to the Holy Supper, it is 
conceivable that the wounded conscience might be 
driven even to separation. And yet it is not said 
that this expedient was the right one. But a pri¬ 
vate proceeding, which without arrogance testifies 
tn unwillingness to be made a partaker of another’s 
guilt through intercourse with the sinner, as if we 
favored his sin (2 John 10, 11), that is the duty in¬ 
cumbent first of all on the individual. It wifi be 
blessed, the more one is willing to suffer for the 
troth. The arlMeobtu, performed by one or a few, 
when many are not yet ripe for it, is an act of fidel¬ 
ity to the apostolic word; and a prayer of two or 
three has in this <case a special promise from the 
Lord. Roos: The directions are left still standing 
is the Bible, if peradventure it may be possible for 
small societies here and there to make use of them; 
and we wait for better times, when their use will be 
more complete and general. 

1 (V. Id.) Roos: When animosity was mingled 
with exhortation, or self-willed people despised it, it 
■ught produce discord. Paul therefore wishes for 
than peace in the heart, in the family, and the 
church; peace with the Lord, with their stumbling 
'"tcethren, and also, so far as possible, with thoso 
without.—Not by covering up what is evil, but by 
overcoming it, is true peace to be obtained. The 
an that troubles it must be extinguished. But that 
,we should have to contend with our neighbors should 
not cease, however necessary H may be, to be pain¬ 
ful to ns. Peace must ever be our aim. A cheerful 
var&re in the spirit of peace only the Lord of peace 
c«b give. 


HOmLETIOAL ANT> PRACTICAL. 

V. 6 sqq. in connection with v. 5. Roos: A 

11 


directing of the heart into the love of God is neoes- 
sary, when we are to denounce something that is 
opposed to the glory of God, and abolish it in our¬ 
selves or others; and a directing of the heart into 
the patience of Christ is necessary, if, according to 
the injunction in v. 16, zeal is not to be carried too 
far. 

Y. 6. Disorder may arise in the best churches.— 
Berk Bib,: To command in the name of Jesus 
Christ requires the humility and long-suffering of 
Jesus. 

Calvin: Those live disorderly, who reflect not 
on the end of their creation; those orderly, who 
walk according to the commandments of God.— 
Roos: These people were not idle, but they did not 
attend to their own business, but meddled with the 
affairs of others, and so did not maintain the neces¬ 
sary quietness. Their work, accordingly, was no 
work, but a restless occupation that was troublesome 
to others. They ran around (Dikdiuch) in restless¬ 
ness, excitement, inaction, and eccentricity.— Calvin 
call® such sponging drones.— Heubner : If one found 
no companions, that of itself most be an end of bis 
enjoyment. 

Vv. 7-9. Calvin : Our teaching has much more 
weight, when we lay no burden on others but what 
we bear ourselves.— Chrysostom : Talking is easy 
for every one; the difficulty is in acting, when there 
is need for it.— Heubner : A position of high con- • 
^deration often misleads into taking undue liberties. 

—Diedrich: (The Apostle acted thus) that they 
might see, that a Christian should work and earn his 
own bread.—Mental labor is by many not reckoned 
to be really labor.— Calvin: All men are not so 
reasonable, as to acknowledge what is due to a min¬ 
ister of the word; many grudge them their living, 
as if they were idlers.—Paul insists on the right, but 
shows them (Diedrich) that he would rather do 
double work, than accept of a gratuitous support.— 
Heubner: The common maxim is: I do not put 
myself to inconvenience for the sake of others.— 

The same : True freedom restricts itself. 

y. 10. Heubner: Every morsel admonishes: 
Dost thou deserve to taste ? 

Vv. 11, 12. Tlspispydfabai is in French: faire 
des rims , — Diedrich : Such fanatical, labor-shirking 
folks fancy that they are beyond all others zealous, 
pious, and holy. At such fanaticism weak people 
are accustomed readily to stare.— Stahklin : It is 
sinful indolence, when one does not Christianly labor 
in an honorable calling. But that calling is honor¬ 
able, which in itself is not displeasing to God, nor 
scandalous to our neighbor, but in which we are vied 
by God to stand, and to which we are permitted to 
ask His assistance. Idleness and Christianity do not 
agree. The more pious the Christian, the more dili¬ 
gent the worker.— Starke : He who without neces¬ 
sity eats other people’s bread is no better than a 
thief.— Diedrich : Our glory and our heavenly treas¬ 
ure we have within; we can therefore perform all 
outward labor, and should do so willingly, that we 
may serve our time by what is temporal. They who 
belong to the eternal Lord should not beg or steal 
what fa temporal. Thus (in such a seemingly lowly 
way) will God perfect us for the highest glory. 

[Scott : A slothful man is a scandal to any soci¬ 
ety, but most to a religious society.— Lectures : 
What a practical, reasonable, orderly tiring Christian¬ 
ity Is t It would have every man at won—at work 
of some kind—and every man at his own. work.—■ 

The same : And eat their own bread / How often 
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has that one noble phrase quickened the pulse, 
and nerved the arm, of honest industry I It has 
done more for the poor of Christendom, in Prot¬ 
estant countries at least, than all the devices 
of philanthropy and all the provisions of law.— 
J.L.1 

V 13. Zwingli: Many call those good works, 
which are not at all good. Nothing is good, but 
what comes from God.— Diedrich: Become not 
weary in this good way of a sober, discreet walk.— 
Roos: (Paul’s wish is that) they should not drive 
this precept (w. 10-12) too far, and, if those breth¬ 
ren should perhaps be unable fully to earn their own 
bread, they are not to be reluctant to help them.— 
Chrysostom : It is not the giving, but the miscon¬ 
duct of the beggar, that should cause us pain.— Berl. 
Bib .: Fret not thyself because of evil-doers (Ps. 
xxxviU 1, 8).— Rieger: The Apostle had frequent 
occasion to warn against despondency (2 Cor. iv. 1, 
16; Gal vi. 9; Eph. iil 13). 

Vv. 14, 15. Apostolic Church discipline presup¬ 
poses genuine churches, wherein the rule of God’s 
word is recognized, and those who have the Spirit 
decide. Chrysostom already bewails the decay of 
discipline.—Roos: Paul demands obedience, and 
hints at still greater severity. He writes at one time 
mildly, at another sharply, according to the exigen¬ 
cies of persons and cases as they occurred. He de¬ 
sires to draw the upright Thessalonians also into fel¬ 
lowship in his zeal—Church discipline should not 
merely exclude gross scorners, but should also hold 
members living in the dissipation of inactivity to 


quietness and work.—Roos: Penitent shame makes 
all right again.—It looks well, when the few dis¬ 
orderly persons blush at being put to shame by the 
reserve of others.— Rieger : Many a man in his self- 
love and fond fancy supposes that he hits it far bet¬ 
ter than others; but by the withdrawal of confidence 
and intercourse he must be made to feel, that he has 
reason to be ashamed.— Calvin : Not flattery, but 
exhortation, is the true sign of love.—Roos: Matten 
stand ill in a Christian church, when we arc not aide 
and willing to shame disorderly persons by withdraw- 
ing from them, and treating them with reserve. In 
such a case love has not salt enough.—In how many 
places is the mass composed of the listless or the 
malevolent!—Roos: Who will make them blush, 
when they are defiant, and not ashamed of wicked¬ 
ness? 

V. 16. Rieger : We need peace in the Church, 
in the commonwealth, in households, marriages, 
families, trades, in regard to eating one’s own bread, 
in regard to opinions, wherein one is often puffed up 
against another. But (V on G erlach): Peace, not 
at the cost of the holy war against unpurities, but 
just by means of such a conflict. 

Vv. 6-16. Stocemeyer : The word of God 
would especially take under its discipline and care 
our inner man, and implant in us a heavenly mind, 
but not as if earthly relations were something alto¬ 
gether indifferent, or even something so low, that 
the Christian is not at all to meddle with them. 
Rather, the heavenly mind is to show itself in those 
very things (Luke xvi 10). 


3. Ch. m. 17, 18. 


He ooudude* with a parting Salutation and Benediction under bis own hand. 

17 The salutation of Paul with mine own hand ; 1 * 3 which is the [a] token* in 

18 every epistle: so I write. The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with yon all. 
Amen.* 


1 V. 17.—[The Greek is: ’O amurfib* rfi i/ir} y«tpi IladAov, which Riggenbaeh renders: Der Grime mil m finer 
Patdushand. Our English Version gives it in three forms: “ The salutation of me Paul with mine own hand ” (1 Cor. 
xvi. 21: and so Ellioott in our text); “ The salutation by the hand of me Paul ” (Col. iv. 18); “ The salutation of Paul 
with mine own hand" (2 These, iii. 17). The second mode was adopted in my Revision of this Epistle.—J. L.] 

1 V. 17.—T tn/fitior, without the article; and eo De Wette, Ldnemann, Oonybeare, Ellioott, and others.—J. L.1 

3 V. 18.—Most authorities give ; it is wanting in B., Sin. d prima man*, and some others. Grotius decides, 
that Amen was added by the church, when the Epistle was read. [It is c&noelled by Tischendorf and Alford. Biggca- 
bach likewise omits it.—J. L.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

1. (V. 17.) The salutation of Paul with mine 
own hand} Tlabkou is in apposition to ipy, which in¬ 
deed as to sense is the same thing as pov. Hitherto, 
therefore, Paul had dictated; and that was his cus¬ 
tom (Rom. xvi. 22); though Gal. vi. 12 [11] purports 
otherwise.— Which is the [a] token ; 5 might be 
explained by attraction, the subject being conformed 
to the gender of the predicate; but it is better to 
understand it thus: which, to wit, the &nrdfe<rdcu 
r fi ©very epistle i on which Theo- 

phyi.act already remarks: ip wo op tJ briar, rp 
Xams *tp<p&n<rofi4yp wpbs vpa r, f) koX irkus ip ndav 
if irpbs ofortpas. [Ellicott : V Apparently with 
reference to every future epistle (tJ irpbs oiartpas 
Strove, Theoph. 2) which the Apostle might here¬ 
after deem it necessary so to authenticate,—not 


merely those he might have contemplated writing to 
Thestalonica (Theoph. 1, L&nem.); for considei 
1 Cor. xvi 21 and Col iv. 18. If it be uiged that 
these last mentioned are the only Epistles in which 
the autograph attestation seems to have found a 
place, it may be reasonably answered that the wdrp 
must be understood relatively of every Epistle that 
was sent in such a way or under such circumstances 
as to have needed it. All the other Epistlea (except 
1 Cor., Col, which have the trnpuop, and 1 Thesa, 
which was sent before circumstances proved it to be 
necessary) are fairly shown both by De W kite and 
by Alford m he. to have either been delivered by 
emissaries (2 Corinth., Phil), to bear marks (Gal 
vi. 11, and perhaps the doxology in Rom., Eph.), 
or to be of such a general character (Rom. ? Eph. ? 
and those to individuals) as to have rendered such 
a formal attestation unnecessary.”—J. L.]— So I 
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write; not, that is, these ieord* t as if there were 
cause for suiprise, if we meet with them again only 
in 1 Cor. and Col.; it is not ravro, but ofrrws, and 
Di Witte’s inquiry, why the words recur in the 
wiliest number of the other Epistles, is quite super¬ 
fluous. He says merely: This is my handwriting (see 
the Introduction to Thess^ p. 114). Grotius, Ben- 
gel and others, thought of an intricate monogram, 
difficult of imitation; but that is untenable, and not 
consonant to antiquity. It may be further asked, 
whether by the autograph salutation Paul means y. 
17, or v. 18, or both together. Very improbable is 
Dikorich’s idea: The salutation and benediction in 
v. 16 are written by my hand. The word is referred 
to Y. 18 by CHRY 806 T 0 M (htTKUff/Jubw ttdku tV 
Theodoret, Theophylact ; by LiiNEUANN, on the 
other hand, only to y. 17, kr*a*n6s y he thinks, being 
something different from a benediction. But proba¬ 
bly this is to distinguish too nicely, and besides it is 
scarcely to be supposed, that Paul should haYe writ¬ 
ten y. 17 with his own hand, and then again haYe 
dictated y. 18. Nor does Lunemann assume this, 
but regards both verses as autographies!. In that 
ease, however, the separation between salutation and 
benediction also fails, as Hofmann properly remarks. 
The closing salutation might be compressed, or ex¬ 
tended. The Apostle wrote it himself but not 
always in the same words, nor always expressly 
drawing attention to it: 6 &<nr., Ac. In this place 
it is the salutation of lore, and at the same time a 
precautionary measure for the future. After what 
has been said, LInemann’s other inference is like¬ 
wise untenable, that, if Paul here says for the first 
time: efrrms ypdtpm, and thus shows that his hand¬ 
writing was still unknown to the Thessalonians, then 
in the First Epistle he had not written the salutation. 
But he might there too have written the words of 
benediction, and merely not haYe found occasion to 
make express reference to his handwritiug. So Hof¬ 
mann with reason. Utterly groundless is it, when 
Crotic8 also infers from our passage that this Epis¬ 
tle was the first, since, had they already received one 
at an earlier period, this notice would have been 
unnecessary.—A thorough knowledge of Paul’s cus¬ 
tomary procedure could only be got from the original 
letters. But we know enough to say, that to regard 
the warding off of a pernicious forgery, as just a 


mark by which a forger betrays himself, is the most 
perverse abuse of our passage.* 

2. (V. 18.) The graoe of our Lord Jesus 
Christ be with you all j as in the First Epistle, 
only that here all is expressed; no one, therefore, 
even of the delinquents Is excluded. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

(W. 17, 18.) Paul takes great pains even for the 
fide* Humana or Scripture. The interest which faith 
has in scientific criticism consists in this, that it 
must be of importance for us to place confidence in 
nothing that is precarious. Now the original apos¬ 
tolic manuscript is not accessible to us, but we are 
referred to a series of intermediate processes, through 
which copies of the original are delivered to us, and, 
were we obliged to verify the trustworthiness of 
these mediums, we should remain in a painftd uncer¬ 
tainty. But, on the whole, it is only through die 
fide* divina that the Met Humana first receives its 
full authentication. Only because this Epistle also 
bears the stamp of the Spirit of God, is the asser¬ 
tion of the writer, which we read at v. 17, worthy 
of credit, and it becomes a moral impossibility for 
us to impeach it as a falsehood. Not the Apostle’s 
bandwriting, which we no longer have before us, but 
the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, which pervades 
the Epistle, is for us the decisive seal of authenticity. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Stahelin : Truly this is also the mark of all 
those who are a living epistle of Christ (2 Cor. iii. 
2, 8), that the grace of their Lord Jesus, whom they 
have received in faith and love to their justification, 
sanctification, and salvation, is by them continually 
embraced and held fast as their souls’ only comfort 
and joy. 

* [Websteb and Wilkinson : u We have here a strong 
proof that St. Paul regarded himself and desired the 
churches to regard him as tbe sole author of his Epistles, 
whatever might be tbe association of the superscription, 
or the corresponding phraseology of the composition.”— 
J. L.] 


THE END OF THESSALONIANS. 
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AUTHOR’S PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION, 


It is not without a degree of reluctance, that I here offer to the friends and patrons of tl.e 
JHbfaworb of Lange my commentary on the Pastoral Epistles and that to Philemon, which I 
hare undertaken by the wish of the honored Editor. It lay, however, in the nature of the sub¬ 
ject, that this new task, although of less extent, must present greater difficulties than the 
treatment of the Gospel of Luke. A Pauline epistle demands a labor less pleasant and easy 
than one of the synoptic Gospels; a pastoral epistle, again, is more difficult than many others; 
and, still more, a meeting with the errorists of the apostolic time is never so agreeable as the 
study of the delightful scenes in the life of Jesus. He, however, who has shared the pleasures 
of this common work, should not refuse its burthens; and he who, like the author of this com¬ 
mentary, has seen his life divided for years between the tasks of theological literature and a 
laborious official charge, may have gained in part, perhaps, a practical preparation for the treat¬ 
ment of these epistles, which are an exhaustless mine for all the ministers of the Gospel in our 
own time, and, if possible, beyond even other portions of the apostolic legacy. I have thus, 
then, put my hand to this work; and it is indeed less difficult in this respect, that I have, 
after earlier doubts, become strongly convinced of the genuineness of the pastoral letters, and 
yet more of their composition during the second imprisonment of Paul at Home. 

This last conviction I must have wholly given up, had I been able to agree with the main 
arguments of a work* which I met with shortly before finishing my own. I refer to the 
striking book of Dr. 0. W. Otto, in which the theory of one only imprisonment of Paul at. 
Borne is again keenly defended, and the opinion which forms the basis of the present commen¬ 
tary opposed at almost every point. This thorough monograph on one of the most confused 
points of introductory criticism has led me to a new study of the position, which I had reached 
not without much conflict and toil; and had the learned author convinced me of my mistake 
in this point, I would not have hesitated to erase my almost completed work. This, however, 
is not the case; nay, I do not believe that Dr. Otto’s work, deserving as it is in many respects, 
will lead many writers of introductions and exegetes to his conclusion. We must admire, 
doubtless, in many points the striking power of combination shewn by the author; and especi¬ 
ally acknowledge the masterly way in which he has arranged and summed up the external 
proofs for the genuineness of the pastoral epistles. Yet, on the other side, his whole argument 
confirms anew my opinion, that the genuineness of these epistles cannot be maintained, if 
we consider the second imprisonment of the Apostle a mere legend. The method in which 
Dr. Otto seeks to prove that the first epistle to Timothy was written on occasion of the Corin¬ 
thian discords, as little satisfies us as his exposition of 2 Tim. iv. 6-8; according to which the 
Apostle expresses only his deep sorrow, with not a word of premonition concerning his death; 
and we are thus to infer that he speaks of the end of his missionary labor, not of his coming 
martyrdom. We may fully grant, that there is a unity in principle among all the erroneous 
teachers opposed in the Pauline epistles, without drawing thence the consequences, which the 
author admits in regard to questions of introduction and of chronology. We at least are still of 
tli© opinion, that between the prediction of the errorists, whom Paul looked for in the future 
(Acts xx. 29), and their open appearance and activity at Ephesus, there must be a greater 
period than that claimed by Dr. Otto. The whole direction and management of the community 
is more systematized and developed after the first letter to Timothy, than at the time of the 
first imprisonment of the Apostle at Rome; and, besides, we do not know how to explain the 


* The historic relations of the Pastoral Epistles examined anew. Dr. C. W. Otto. Leipzig. I860. 
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various personalia in the second epistle to Timothy, unless we admit a second imprisonment. 
The position of the case is not, that to save the genuineness of the epistles, we accept in a quite 
arbitrary way the hypothesis of a second imprisonment, and thus bring in our proof a tutiori; 
but on the contrary, that in these epistles, of whose genuineness the external evidence is 
enough, we meet with the record of facts, for which no conceivable place can be found in 
Paul’s life, so far as it is given in the Acts of the Apostles; and which therefore in and by 
themselves compel us to the decision, that the Apostle was released from his prison (Acts 
xxviii. 80, 81). For this reason the second epistle to Timothy is a sufficient proof of the 
second imprisonment; and it is yet further strongly confirmed through the church tradition, 
although not beyond all doubt. We fear that the Author has not done sufficient justice to this 
last point, although we readily acknowledge that he has avoided with greater foresight many 
of the rocks on which we have seen Wibselbb stranded. 

Yet this is not the place to speak of all the particulars of a still unsettled inquiry. We 
heartily hope that others will give to the book of Dr. Otto the thorough judgment which it 
claims in every view. Perhaps in the present case we have been so much the harder to con¬ 
vince, because we formerly held more or less the same position, and have since renounced it 
In addition, we must be content to point to the remarks of Dr. Large on this question in his 
article Paultu in Hebzog’s Heal encycdopddie [vol. xL p. 289 ffi]; and above all to the small, 
but weighty essay of L. Ruffet, St. Paul, sa double captivite d Borne. Paris, 1860. Without 
apparently equalling Dr. Otto in learning, the author of this last-named brochure satisfies us 
far more with tbe result of bis inquiry, and we gladly subscribe his own words; “ In a ques¬ 
tion of this kind we cannot ask a mathematical certainty; it only conoerns us to know on the 
side of which hypothesis are the more probabilities: and after a serious study, undertaken with 
strong prepossessions against the idea of a double imprisonment of St. Paul, we must range 
ourselves in the last result with Gieseleb, Lange, Guericke and Neandeb, notwithstanding the 
learned pages of Reubs, Wieseleb, and Edmond de Pbessense ”—we will add—of Otto. 

Beyond this, I have little to say as to the editorship of this part of the Bible-work. It 
will, 1 hope, be found an advantage, that I have sought to make not a very scientific book of 
exegesis, but a practical commentary, designed non coquis, ted contttu. Discussions are for 
this reason avoided as far as possible, and only results given. The self-denial, which here and 
there was necessary in the treatment of a difficult subject within a few words, where I often 
had more to say and should perhaps have said it, I have willingly borne on account of the aim 
of this edition. In points of difference regarding doctrine and confessions, it was not hard for 
me to express myself with moderation, although, as I hope, with sufficient deoision. Moreover, 
I have designed to give not only multa, but multum. As to the epistle to Philemon in con¬ 
clusion, it is also a kind of pastoral letter, a great, unique example of the apostle’s pastoral labor 
and cure of souls. Regarded from another side, it would perhaps be best treated together with 
the epistle to the Oolossians. Bat here the isagogio point of view should not be decisive. In 
a practical Bible-work the epistle will be sought 1 q its aocustomed place; and as an evidence 
of apostolic practice it stands justly there. Thus I must decide, as Paul did before, to receive 
Onesimus, as otherwise a homeless wanderer. The wish of the Editor to add the pages os 
Philemon as a sort of appendix to the rest, has been therefore readily complied with. A 
request from so esteemed a source cannot easily be denied. My honored friend Dr. Lange has 
now, therefore, the personal responsibility, should any think that he has perhaps laid on me 
more of the Bible-work than my shoulders oaa well bear. 

I ought not indeed to hope that my commentary on these epistles will bring such unlooked 
for and happy results as my Luke, a new edition of which is in the press. May it only please 
the Lord to crown with his blessing these weak efforts for the spread of his kingdom; and 
that He may grant me aB well as my brethren in the ministry, to become through this study o& 
the pastoral letters, what Paul proposed to Timothy: (nr6vba<rov ecavr&v hdiapop napatrryr* 
ry tpydrrjp dmrralcrxvvTOP } djAoroftovpra To* \4yo* rrjs dXqbctof. 

J. J. VAN OOSTERZEE. 


Rotterdam, November , 1860. 
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AUTHOR’S PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

Tim intimation of the respected publishers, that a new edition of my 44 Pastoral Epistles ” 
has become necessary; and the added request, that it might be prepared for the press as soon 
as possible, came to me at an inconvenient time, when I was called to an important charge in 
my official position, which churned almost exclusively my time and strength. I have, however, 
done what I could; and a comparison of both editions will readily show, that this last may 
rightly be called 44 a newly corrected and improved ” one. All at least, which seemed to me 
worthy and needful to add after the completion of the first, I have fairly incorporated; slight 
errors in form or matter have been corrected in various places; and although the main idea, 
from which I believed I must start, remains unchanged, yet here and there a position has been 
more closely defined, modified or completed. Had more decisions of any importance suggested 
themselves to me, they might indeed have led to a larger revision. It appears to me a just 
duty to express my thanks for a treasure, as unexpected as it is invaluable, which I have found in 
the Codex Sinailicus for the settlement of the text of this edition in doubtful passages. It would 
not have been difficult for roe, to have given a marked enlargement to the homiletio annotations 
by the help of the earlier or later literature of the pulpit: but I thought it the main purpose of 
this work, that the ne quid nimii should be kept in mind. I wished as little a font as a pons, 
bat simply a useful guide for personal study in homiletics. With this view, I now give the 
work anew into the hands of our present and future practical divines, with the prayer, that 
the study of the Pastoral Epistles may increase and hallow their capacity and love for the 
service of the Word, which preaches redemption. 

J. J. YAH OOSTERZEE. 

Utrecht, June, 1868. 
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THE PASTORAL LETTERS. 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 


11. CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PASTORAL LETTERS. 


As there appear in heaven solitary stars, and again larger groups which form together one 
shining constellation, so we find the like phenomena in the heaven of Holy Writ. Here are 
many distinct writings, which can hardly be compared with each other, by the side of others 
which have such a common relation and character as more or less divides them from the for¬ 
mer. Thus of the thirteen Epistles whose authorship is usually ascribed to the Apostle Paul, 
there are several wholly independent ( [e . g. 1 Cor. or Phil.), while, again, others more or less 
eomplete each other ( e . g. Rom. and Gal.; Epb. and Col.), and still others form a small cycle of 
apostolic writings, as is the case with the three Pastoral Epistles. Even from the most super¬ 
ficial riew of these Epistles it is clear, that in many relations they show different features from 
fiie remaining letters of the same Apostle; and hence it is well worth our study to understand 
their peculiarities fully at the outset. 

While all the other letters, except the private one to Philemon, are addressed to whole com¬ 
munities, these three are sent to individuals, co-workers with St. Paul in the Gospel. As a 
whole they treat chiefly of the same objects, the preaching of the Word and the organization 
of the Body; and thus far are rightly called by their usual name of Pastoral Epistles. They 
contain roles for the pastoral office of Timothy and Titus; rules flowing from the heart of a 
tree shepherd, and thus entirety fitted to form these disciples after the likeness of the Chief 
Shepherd of the flock (1 Pet v. 4). They bear, therefore, less an official than a confidential 
character, and have many expressions, many turns of language, which are not found, or at 
least in the same manner, throughout the other writings of this Apostle. While their style 
wless fresh and life-like than that of the earlier letters, they have a deeper tone of fatherly 
friendship and tenderness, and betray the most heartfelt anxiety not only for the communities, 
at whose head Timothy and Titus were placed, but also for their own spiritual and temporal 
welfare. Although, again, nothing is wanting in them in regard to the weightiest relations 
of Christian doctrine, yet these three Epistles bear a practical rather than a doctrinal color¬ 
ing; and are directed, no less than the other letters of the Apostle, toward the demands of 
the time. Many momentous hints, warnings, preoepts and forebodings are addressed to both 
these young overseers of the community, and through them to the whole Body, although these 
letters were not designed, like most of the others (Col. iv. 16), for publio reading. They furnish 
as in their complete form a deep insight into the heart of the Apostle, whom we meet here in 
the doting period of his life bowed down more than ever before by many persecutions and toils; 
T«t filled on the one hand with glowing zeal against the foes of the Divine kingdom, on the 
other with the inmost fatherly love toward both his spiritual sons in the faith. They dearly 
exhibit, at the same time, the feeling with which be looked forward to the impending dismem¬ 
berment of the Chnrch, as well as to his own near end. More than the other Epistles, they 
remind us of the Apostle's word, that be has “ the treasure of the Gospel in earthen vessels; * 
bat they show, also, the truth of what follows, u that the exoellenoy of the power may he of 
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God and not of ns ” (2 Cor. iv. 7). Among the three, there are, again, two which have a 
strong likeness to each other; the first to Timothy and that to Titos, although the relation of 
the Apostle was much closer to the former than to the latter. The second to Timothy so fir 
differs from both, that it may be called, so to speak, the apostolic-prophetic testament of the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles; his legacy to his friend and in him at the same time to the whole 
Chnrch. After this view of the characteristics, we need no longer postpone the inquiry, 
whether the genuineness of these Pastoral Epistles, and, indeed, that of the whole three, can be 
defended on satisfactory grounds. 


il OSNtn2fENE8S. 


The external proofs for the genuineness of the Pastoral Epistles, apart from the tradition of 
the ancient Church, are as numerous and undoubted as for the other writings of St. Paul. We 
will name those which appear to us the weightiest, without denying the importance of others, 
here omitted. We find citations from, or clear allusion to passages in the First Epistie to 
Timothy, in Clemens Bom. Epu . Prim, ad Corinth, cap. 29. Cotnp. i Tim. ii. 8. Ibid. cap. 54. 
Comp. 1 Tim. iiL 18. In Polyoabp, Ad Philipp, c. 12. Comp. 1 Tim. ii. 12. Ibid. c. 4. Comp. 
1 Tim. vL 7,10. In the letter to Diognetus (Just. Opera, p. 501). Comp. 1 Tim. iii. 16. Li 
Ibenhus, Ads. Emret, i. c. 1. Comp. 1 Tim. i. 4. In Theophylub, Ad Autol c. 8. Comp. 
1 Tim. ii. 1 , 2. In Clemens Alex. Strom, lib. 2. Comp. 1 Tim. vi. 20, 21. Lib. 2. Comp. 
1 Tim. v. 14, 15. Admonit ad Gent p. 55. Comp. 1 Tim. iv. 7, 8. In Tehtullian, ds 
prescript. h&ret, e. 25. Comp. 1 Tim. vi 20; De Pudidt c. 18. Comp. 1 Tim. i. 20. 

The Seoond Epistle to Timothy is quoted by Babnabas, Epkb. c. 7. Comp. 2 Tim. iv. 1. 
By Ignatius, Ad Ephss . c. 2; and Ad Bmym. c. 9, 10. Compare 2 Tim. i. 16,18. By Poly¬ 
oabp, Ad PkUipp. c. 5. Compare 2 Tim. ii. 11, 12. By Ibensus, Adv. Hares. v. c. 20. 
Comp. 2 Tim. iii. 7. By Clemens Alex. Strom, lib. L p. 270. Comp. 2 Tim. ii. 1, 2,15. Ad¬ 
monit ad Gent p. 56. Comp. 2 Tim. iiL 15.* Tsbtuluan, Scorpiae. c. 18. Comp. 2 Tim. iv. 
6, 8. By Eusebius, JET. E. ii. 22. Comp. 2 Tim. iv. 17. 

The Epistle to Titus, finally, by Clemens Rom. Epist prim, ad Corinth, c. 2. Comp. Tit 
HL 1. By Ignatius, Ad Trait c. 8. Comp. Titus it 8. By Iben^us, Adv. Bare*, iii. c. 3, §4. 
Comp. Titus iii. 10,11. Ibid. L 16, 8. Comp. Titus iiL 10. By Theofhylus, Ad Autol. L 2, 
p. 95. Comp. Titus iiL 5, 6. By Clemens Alex. Strom, lib. i. p. 299. Comp. Titus L 12. 
Adm. ad Gent p. 6. Comp. Titus ii. 11-18. By Tebtuluan, De prmmript. Bceret c. 6. Comp. 
Titus iiL 10, 11. 

If now we add, that Eusebius without any question reckons the three Pastoral Epistles to¬ 
gether among the homologoumena ; that they appear in the Pesohito as well as in the canon of 
Muratori ; and that their rejection by the earlier Gnostic heretics can be explained from their 
partly polemic character, we must folly grant that the external evidences are entirely sufficient, 
and that Jeboms was right, when in his preface to the Epist. to Tit, he declares in regard to 
the heretics who rejected these Epistles among others: “ Et $i qwidem redderent causes, cure** 
ApostcU non putarent, tentaremus aliquid responders et forsitan satiqfaeere lectori. Nunc veto 
cum hmetica auctoritatc prommeient et dicant: ‘ ilia eputoia Pauli est, hmc non ««£,’ ea aucto- 
ritate rqfetti H proveritete intelligent, qud «pn non erubescent falsa rimulare” Since the 
time of Tattan, the genuineness of these writings has remained undisputed to the beginning 
of the present century. It is now, however, chiefly on internal grounds that objections are 
brought forward against these Epistles, especially against the first to Timothy. J. E. C. Schmid®, 
and particularly S ohleibb machbb, in 1807 opened the series, and were answered by Planox, 
‘Wboscobdeb end Beokhaus. Soon after, Eichbobn directed his weapons against the three 
Epistles, and was sustained by Ds Wettk, Schott and Sohbadeb, whilst even Neandeb and 
Ustebx expressed themselves in doubtful tone as to the genuineness of the First Epistle. 
Ckedneb in his introduction to the New Testament, p. 478, gave to the context a peculiar turn, 
sinoe he ascribed the three Epistles, at first only in part but later as a whole, to a fictitious 
aonroe. Next, on the other ride, Hug, Bestholdt, FmMowcB, Q ukmo h e , BSbl, CueHUS 
Kxjng, Heydenheioh, Hack and ethers appeared as defenders. But the Pastoral Letters io* 
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aelved their worst attack from the side of tbe newer Tubingen schooL F. 0. Baub in 1885 
amaulted them with a strong hand, but soon found in Baumgabten and BOttgeb well-armed 
opponents* while Matthies, Wdssingeb, Dietlbin, Thiebsch and Hutheb wrote in favor of 
their genuineness. J. P. Lange, in his History of the Apostolic Age, L p. 84, and Sohafv 
ffisL qf the Apost Church, § 87, also defended them. Among the most recent critics, who in 
spite of such strong apologetie works have given a judgment partly unfavorable, partly oncer- 
tain, are Rudow, Mangold and Reuss. The latest contribution to the history and literature 
it this question may be found among others in Hutheb in his Commentary, second edition, 
p. 40 et seq, The external evidences for the authenticity of the Pastoral Epistles are very 
thoroughly given by C. W. Otto in his later work, p. 875 et seq.; where it is shown conclu¬ 
sively that the external evidences not only prove nothing against the genuineness of the Pastoral 
Epistles, but rather confirm them in a striking manner, so far as is possible from the character 
of church literature in the first century after the apostolic time. 

It will hardly need any apology, if we here speak at the same time of the genuinenss of the 
three Pastoral Epistles. According to Baur’s own admission ( Paulus , p. 499), there is such 
a homogeneity in the three Epistles, that neither can be separated from the other two, and 
heaoe we may justly infer the identity of authorship. 

As to all the internal objections, of which we must speak, they are partly of a philological, 
partly of a chronological, partly of a historical nature. A brief word on each of these three 
chief points of criticism. 

The first objection concerns tbe peculiarities in the language of these Epistles, which are 
seen by comparison with other unquestionably genuine letters of St Paul. There are reokoned 
in the first Epistle to Timothy eighty-one &r a$ Xcyo/uro, in the second sixty-three; in the 
Epistle to Titus fbrty-four, of which some are found only in the later Ohurch writers. Yet it 
is to be noted in regard to these (1) that even in other epistles of Paul there occur phrases, 
which are not found in him elsewhere; e. g. in Epistle to Philippians fifty-four, and in Epis¬ 
tles to Ephesians and Oolossians together, more than one hundred and forty. (2) That the 
peculiar character of the objects, here named, makes the use of new words and forms of 
speech partly necessary, and partly very explainable. (8) That these Epistles, as will be later 
shown, belong to the last period in tbe life of the Apostle, when his style had reached its 
fullest capacity. (4) That in a pastoral letter to his special friends and scholars, qnite another 
tijlo would be admissible* than in an official, apostolic writing to the whole Church. (5) That 
every author has the liberty to say the same things in a very different manner; and that he will 
make use of this freedom so much the more, as bis style becomes subjective and his personality 
more folly developed. (6) That the Holy Spirit wrought in regard to the speech of the apos- 
in the truest sense with a progressive power of creation and life. (7) That the Apostle 
often reverts to the glowing and sharp language of his opponents, whioh he combats in these 
Epistles, so that many expressions, now seemingly foreign, are borrowed, perhaps, from the 
ipsmima verba of those errorista. (8) That not a few words and conceptions, held to be un- 
Panline, are found in other unquestionably genuine Epistles of Paul; and that a forger, writing 
in the name of an apostle, would certainly have token double care to exclude anomalies of such 
a sort from his fictitious work. 


The second objection regards the fact, that in these Epistles, many points are referred to and 
discussed, which point to a later than the apostolio time. Of this sort, especially, is the descrip¬ 
tion of the heretics here named; tbe constitution of the Church here anticipated &9 if present; 
that whioh the Apostle says in the first Epistle to Timothy in regard to widows, etc. It must 
be remembered in respeot to this: (1) that the identity of these heretics with the Gnostics of 
the second ceotury is not at all made out as yet; and even the opposite is provable from other 
apostolic letters, that at least the seeds of their errors were already scattered in the time of 
Paul, and had partly sprung np. The grounds on which Baub, for instance, has supposed that 
be eould find a reference here to the Marcionites, are arbitrary and weak in the extreme. The 
heresy here opposed is no other than that w bich the Apostle examines, among others, in the 
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Epistle to the Colossians; and it is a priori probable that the errorists, who appear with so 
much strength in the second century, did not suddenly shoot up as if out of the ground, but 
rather had their irpo&popoi already in the earlier period. Warnings against such earlier errors 
as we meet in the first Epistle to Timothy, would no longer be necessary in the second century, 
when the Churchly and the Gnostic ideas had already reached a period of absolute division. 
(2) It must, undoubtedly, be granted, that in these Epistles there is fuller mention of churchly 
institutions and organization than in the other writings of the Apostle. But it is clear, mean¬ 
while, from the Book of the Acts (chap. vL 1), that Jtlie diaconate was already very early estab¬ 
lished ; and that Paul had been wont to appoint bishops almost everywhere, is clear also from 
the Acts (xiv. 23; xx. 17). Now it lies in the nature of things, that definite rules were neces¬ 
sary for the fulfilment of these offices, and, therefore, that such rules could have no better place 
than in these Epistles to Timothy and Titus. The hierarchical tendencies which have been here 
discovered, lie solely in the imagination of critics, as will appear plain at once, if we even 
superficially compare the Pastoral Letters with the letters of Ignatius. Of the later episcopal 
order no trace is here discoverable; the npcafivTcpot and imo-Koiroi are in no way as yet 
separated from each other; they are rather identical; the diaconate is not once mentioned in 
the Epistle to Titus, and the rules for the office of a bishop are given with the utmost simpli¬ 
city and brevity. If Paul knew and weighed the significance of Church organization for the 
welfare of the Christian body, which can hardly indeed be doubted, then it is altogether con¬ 
sistent that at the close of his life, before he left the scene of his earthly action, he should 
express himself more fully on the subject; and with his knowledge of the many dangers threat¬ 
ening the community, this care for its overseers would lie more earnestly on his heart. It has 
been said, indeed, that Paul did not in general give the slightest weight to Church institutions; 
but the proofs of this remain, in our view, quite wanting. And (8) last of all, as to the regula¬ 
tion in regard to widows (1 Tim. v. 8-14). It might, perhaps, appear that the Epistle belongs 
to a period, when the name xhp* was given to all in the community who continued unmarried 
for the Lord’s sake; yet no proof whatever has been offered us by Baub that the word widow 
must here be understood in this wider sense. No napStvot are here meant, but real widows; 
and the rule given them can in no case be called a law* for a distinct, ascetic mode of life. On 
*the question whether we are to understand by these widows actual deaconesses, we shall speak 
•further in this Commentary. That Christian widows had received a place of honor in the com¬ 
munity, and already in the day of Paul had consecrated themselves wholly to such a life-service, 
'cannot, in itself, be held at all improbable. Of still less weight are other internal doubts, which 
ihave been offered against the Pauline origin of the Pastoral Epistles. The apparent agreement 
seen in all the three is sufficiently explained from the fact, that in the same period of the Apos¬ 
tle’s life they are directed to two men, whose position and wants were in many points alike. 
That Timothy is treated as an inferior, and addressed in the tone of a schoolmaster, has only a 
show of truth, when we linger on the sound of the words, without looking at the heart of the 
writer, and taking into account his consciousness of high apostolic authority. Not only here, 
but iflso in other letters of the Apostle, a peculiar prominence is given to pure doctrine against 
•rising errors; and thus, too, the Christology of these Epistles is the same as, e. g., in the Epistles 
to the Romans and Corinthians, as will appear from the exposition of some striking passages. 
The want of logical connection in the conceptions and ideas, so peculiar to our Apostle else¬ 
where, but here far l4ss apparent, is not really so striking as has been represented; it is partly 
the result of the practical and pastoral tenor of the Epistle, and partly, again, due to the relative 
advance in the age of the author. The predominant ethical view of life, the constantly repeated 
call to good works, etc., is nowise in irreconcilable strife with the Pauline doctrine of grace; 
but finds many echoes in other writings with which the Pastoral Epistles here and there agree 
•so strikingly, that a new proof of forgery has been seen in this very circumstance. Why should 
not Paul, however, in handling the same subjects, find a necessity now and then for the same 
.phrases? That beside these special instances, there are abundant traces of likeness in spirit, 
»tone and drift to the other, genuine Epistles, becomes more palpably clear with each new 
•comparison. 
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The chronological objection remains, then, the chief one. In the history of Paul as known 
tons, no point can be named, which we can exactly receive as the date of the authorship; in 
▼hiqji view, therefore, we cannot conceive how these Epistles conld have been written in 
▼eiy near succession. We acknowledge in so far these difficulties, that we hold the compo- 
dtion of these letters before or during the first imprisonment of Paul at Borne to be in the 
highest degree improbable, not to say impossible; and we must regard as useless the various 
attempts to bring one of these Epistles into the life of the Apostle, as known to us in the Book 
of the Acts. But the question is, whether we should not admit a second imprisonment of Paul 
at Borne; and in that case we should place these letters in the time of his life just preceding 
his martyrdom. We believe, for our part, that we must give an affirmative answer to this 
question; nay, we find in the Pastoral Epistles themselves the strongest proofs that the church 
tradition of a second imprisonment of the Apostle at Borne is in the main well-grounded. 

In the Epistles which Paul writes in his first imprisonment, there is seen throughout the 
expectation, that notwithstanding his desire to depart and to be with Christ, he shall be freed 
and restored to the community (PhiL i 25, 26; iL 24; Philem. xxii). In his second letter to 
Timothy, on the oontrary, he speaks of the sure prospect of his soon approaching martyrdom; 
and we learn that at his first answer all men forsook him (2 Tim. iv. 16). It is alike improb¬ 
able, either that the first named hope of the Apostle remained unfulfilled, or that the last 
named statement refers to his first imprisonment Bis release from the first captivity is by no 
means incredible; but rather it may be easily explained by the favorable feeling which was 
personally excited in many toward him (Phil. i. 12,18; conf. Acts xxiv. 23-27; xxvi. 28-32). 
No wonder, therefore, that the church tradition quite early favored the view of a second im¬ 
prisonment, during which the second Epistle to Timothy might have been written. Eusebius, 
H.E. ii. 22, speaks of it in the phrase : \6yos *x € h by which he did not at all mean a wavering 
or doubtful legend, merely of sporadic growth, but a general, prevalent conviction, a tradition, 
which he repeats as such. The view, which thus generally obtained in his time, that the 
Apostle was really freed from his first imprisonment, rested on the witness of older writers, 
whom Eusebius does not indeed cite by name, but whom he probably had known. The 
classio passage in this connection from Clem. Bom. Epist. prim, ad Corinth^ c. 5, has at least in 
our view a decisive weight here. It reads thus: “IlaCXor— ytp6ptPot tv rt rj avardky 
Ktu cV rp bvati, top ytvpaiop rfjs irlortwt airrov icktos tkafitv bueaioavprjp bibd(as okop top *6<rpop, 
au (Vi to rtpfia r rjs dvotcas cXd&y kcu fiaprvprjaas tm top rjyovpivup, ovrat anrjXXayrj rov n6<rpov teal 
tit top Tonou ayiov inoptfar}.”* If now this sentence, e.g. in the words okop top noapop , may bear 
a rhetorical stamp, still it is by no means to be thence inferred, that the plain declaration con¬ 
tained in it may be wrong. Although Paul was not in the literal sense of the word a herald 
of Christ through the whole world, yet the distinct assurance of Clement that he preached 
in the west as well as the east, has its full weight The limit in the west which Paul reached, 
according to his own account, cannot be Borne, but rather Spain (conf. Bom. xv. 28). The 
supposition that a Boman, who wrote this, should have represented Italy as his utmost limit, 
is as arbitrary as the notion that we are to think of a purely subjective limit here, which the 
Apostle had sketched for himself, in which case the pronoun iavrov could not possibly have 
been omitted. That Paul in fact had fulfilled his plan of journeying to Spain, which could 
only have happened after his release from the first imprisonment, is inferred not merely from 
the tradition descending from the fourth century, but also from the well-known fragment from 
the canon in Muratori, written in the second half of the second century, in which the journey 
of the Apostle is given as a historic fact, in the words: profectionem Pauli ab urbe ad Spaniam 
prqficiscentis.i The early conjunction of the martyrdom of Peter and Paul in the church 
tradition has here also a certain significance, since it cannot be admitted, that Peter came to 

• A proof eo much the less questionable, in that Clexxkt probably had personally known tho Apostlo, whose disciple * 
be Y«fc*ps was (PhiL ir. 3); and that he lived in Borne, where they would have preserved an exact knowledge of the 
last fortunes of Paul (Bwmj, 

t Wmnn is purely arbitrary. “ Such opinions as seem indicated in the canon of Muratori, which may have been 
held by this or that individual, although they have not reached us from the original sources, may have been the meaning 
oC Bosom in his Adyoc fen.” 
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Rome during the first imprisonment of Paul (Acts xxviii. 80, 31): and either he oonld not hare 
suffered death with him, or it mast have been at a later time. The rise of this tradition of 
a second imprisonment cannot be satisfactorily explained, if this lacks historic ground* We 
have, for the rest, as little occasion here to inquire whether the actual presence of Paul in 
Spain can be affirmed, as to give a connected picture of the life and doings of the Apostle in 
this last period of his career. Enough, that even apart from the Second Epistle to Timothy, 
the tradition of a second imprisonment deserves credit on external and internal grounds, as it 
has been in every time defended by powerful and eloquent voices: e. g. by Paley, Bora Pau¬ 
lina ,, ad h. L, an author, who even now may claim to be consulted in our contest with the 
latest destructive criticism. If his treatment of the evidence be just, then there is a whole 
period in the life of Paul, in which we can place the authorship of the Pastoral Epistles; so 
that the chronological objection to their genuineness is as little beyond confutation, as the 
philological and historical. Comp. G. Astbo, Spec , Eseg. E\stor,. de alt Pauli CaptMtaU, 

Tr. ad Rh. 1859. M. Ruffbt, la double Captivite de St. Paul d Borne , Paris, I860. We may 
further compare the Special Introductions and Exegetical comments which follow, and the 
article u Paulus ” in Hbbzog’s Beal-Bncyclop&die. 

[Among the more recent English expositors, Alfobd, Ellioott, Conybbahe, Howbon and 
Wobdswokth, maintain the ground of St. Paul’s release from his first imprisonment. V. Al¬ 
fobd in loco for a thorough summary of the evidence. The argument fer one imprisonment 
is well stated by Davidson, Introd. to the AT. T. — Tb.] j 

13. IMPORTANCE. 

The value of the Pastoral Epistles is beyond all doubt. They belong to the most precious 
memorials of the Apostolic time, which have come to our knowledge. They give us new aids 
toward a right judgment of the character of the great Apostle to the Gentiles, and his rela- 
tion to his friends and co-laborers; toward the nearer knowledge of the earliest polity of 
the Christian church, and of the errors so soon arising within its pale. Thus they serve 
as invaluable material for biblical biography and the oldest church history. They contain, 
besides, a choice collection of counsels and warnings for the teachers and guides of the church, 
which remain always important through all centuries. Criticism has said, that the directions 
of St. Paul to Timothy are too vague and insignificant to be worthy of him; but it has not 
given sufficient weight to the fact, that it was not so much the Apostle’s design to establish the ' 

legislation of the church, as to lay down in bis writing the high principles and weighty rules, ! 

which should remain unforgotten by the shepherds of the flock. Calvin is right in so far, 
when he writes of the Second Epistle to Timothy: “ In hie duabus epistolis quasi in vied tabuld j 
depietum habemm verum ecclesia regimes” Undoubtedly we should go too far in our estimate 
of these writings, if we considered them as a complete pastoral charge, or a full compendium 
of pastoral theology. They have neither that thorough order, nor that completeness, nor that 
universal application in all the rules here given, which would be demanded for such a pur¬ 
pose.* Much has exclusive reference to circumstances of person and place; much is likewise | 
directed to the wants not only of the chief minister but of the community itself; as to which 
Calvin notices, that these Epistles do not bear exclusively the character of a confidential 
private writing. u Banc epistolam aliorum magisquam Timothei causa scriptum cm judico” j 
thus begins his exposition of the argument on the First Epistle to Timothy,—“ et mihi assenti- 
entur, qui diligenter omnia expenderint. Eon equidem nego , quin ejus quoque docendi et 
monendi rationem Paulus habuerit, sed multa hie contineri dico , qua supervacuum finsset 
senbere , si cum solo Timotheo habuisset negotium .” But however this may be, the Pastoral j 
Epistles certainly deserve to be the rode mccum of each present or future religious teaoher, who j 

will find embodied here a rich treasure of doctrine and counsel, of comfort and encouragement j 

Especially in days like ours, when so many questions in reference to church organisation are 

• [It should be noted here, as the true canon of criticism, that St Paul does not give in these letters the formal 
institution, aooording to which the church is to be built; but he is writing of an already existing reality. The theory 
does not precede the fact; but the fact precedes the thoory, which explains it.—Ta.i 
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asked with new energy, the weighty precepts of the Pastoral Letters deserve to be expounded 
with all earnestness. Where they hold before our eyes a speaking picture of the simplicity of 
the /.postolio age, they belong to the whole work of Protestantism against the usurpations 
of the Papal hierarchy. The heretics here opposed and unmasked are and remain in many 
regards the types of later false teachers; the warnings against*oppositions of science, falsely 
so caned, 9 which were needful for Timothy, are no less so in our day against so many, who 
have learned nothing and forgotten nothing. Here, too, as it were in passing, there is given a 
strong witness to many a cardinal truth of jthe Gospel, so that these brief writings are rela¬ 
tively rich in loci clamci for the doctrine of the inspiration of Scripture, the Divinity of Christ, 
the work of atonement, and the new birth through the Holy Ghost, &c., as will be shown in 
various places and passages. That furthermore Christian ethics finds here manifold warnings 
against certain sins, and encouragements to certain Christian graces, is self-evident at the first 
glance. Thus the contents of the Pastoral Epistles justify the honorable place which they hold 
among the canonical writings of the New Testament, and prove themselves also the fruit of the 
Holy Ghost, who influenced the Apostle in no mechanical manner when he took his stylus in 
his hand, as if he were one of the actuarii and notarii of the Spirit; but inspired him so folly 
even in writing, that he was enabled clearly to develop the Christian truth, to exhibit the 
Christian life in a living way, and to give the pastor and teacher suggestions regarding its 
normal principles, worthy to the end of time of the earnest reflection of all ministers of 
the Gospel. We can thus with good conscience repeat, in reference to all three Epistles, the 
praise given by Stabke : “ This Epistle is surely a rich treasure of truth, since in words, 
seemingly at first 60 simple, there lie such depths, that a preacher will only truly grasp them 
after much experience of their large spirit and high wisdom; and will still find enough remain¬ 
ing always for his study,"—nay, with good reason he adds, “ that in this Epistle there is 
contained a true house-tablet for all estates of men." Thus, too, the directin of the Saxon 
church canon was a just one: “ that a minister of the church should most diligently read the 
Epistles of Paul to Timothy and Titus; and read again and often repeat, that he might learn 
how to maintain himself both in love and life, and how to rule his own household and himself." 
Humus: “ The weighty question: %£>s d«c «V ol *c<j> Srov draoTpitfxaSai has here an answer, 
harmonious in spirit with what is expressed in all the other letters of Paul. Might the 
question never have been answered, and never be answered in any other spirit in the church 1" 


14. THEOLOGICAL-HOMILETICAL TREATMENT OF THE PASTORAL EPI8TLE8. 

It is not necessary to* our design to give a complete view of the literary history of these 
Epistles. A rich collection of writings on the general subject, or on particular chapters and 
verses, will be found among others, in Wines, Eandbuch d. Theol. Idteratur. I. p. 265; and in 
J. A. J. Weisinoxb, in his Commentary, Kdnigsberg, 1851, p. 257. We shall name only those 
writings whose study and use is desirable for practical divines and pastors. Among the Re¬ 
formers Luther most especially be named. Scholia et Sermone* in Prim . Joh. Epist. atque 
Amott. in Pauli Epist. (priorem ad Timoth. et Titum , edit. Bruns. Lfibeck, 1797. Then the- 
Commentary of Calvin ; that on both Epistles to Timothy, dedicated to Edward, Duke of 
Somerset; that on the Epistle to Titus, to his co-workers, Farel and Tibet, whose labor he 
had received and carried forward at Geneva in somewhat such manner as Titus the work of 
Paul at Crete. Also Melanohthox : Enarratio Epietolce prim . ad Timoth. et duorum Capitum 
teamdm, Wittemberg, 1561. Among later authors, who have labored in the spirit of the 
Reformation, Bexgsl must least of all be forgotten. His Gnomon contains precious material 
for the right understanding of the Pastoral Letters. Not to cite among the expositors thobe 
whose labor has become more or less antiquated from the present standpoint of science^ we 
mention only the exegetical works which we wish to see especially in the hands of the clergy, 
who would prepare themselves by independent study for preaching or Bible instruction. Beside 
tie Commentary of Wiesingeb already named, which appeared as the continuation of Olshaub- 
nr’e Commentary, and contains likewise the Epistles to the Philippians and Philemon, we ought 
12 
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specially to mention the thorough exposition of the Pastoral Epistles, with particular reference 
to the authenticity, place and time of authorship, by Dr. 0. S. Matthxbs, Greifswald, 1840, 
which has made the earlier works of Platt, Maos:, Hetdenbeich, and others quite superfluous 
Further, the brief exposition of the Epistles to Titus, Timothy, and Hebrews, by Dr. W. M. L 
Db Wette, 2d ed. 1847; but before all others the noble critical-exegetical treatise on the Epis¬ 
tles to Timothy and Titus, prepared by Dr. J. E. Hutheb, 2d enlarged ed., Getting., 1859, 
11th part of Meyeb’s Comment, on the AT. T.* Among the writings which have appeared be¬ 
yond Germany, and which specially claim to be consulted in regard to St. Paul and these 
Epistles, we name Mr. J. Da Costa ; Pavlus, eene Schriftbeschonwing. 2 Th. Leyden, 1846-47. 
Dr. H. E. Vinxe : Be Zend brieven van den Ap. Paulus aan Timoih. Titus en Philemon, met 
oppelderende en toepasselyke Aanmerkingen . Utrecht, 1859. Ad. Monod ; St. Paul, cinq discovert. 
Paris, 1851. Conybeabe and Howson : Life and Letters of St. Paul. London, 1850-63. 2 parts, 
in 4to; admirable both in form and contents [republished by C. Scribner, New York]. From 
the Danish there has appeared in a translation (Jena, 1846), an excellent work of Dr. G. E. 
Schabukg. The latest essays on these Epistles, both for their exposition and their relation to 
Biblical Criticism and the Canon. Among English introductory works which have been de¬ 
voted to the Pastoral Epistles, we must specially name Th. H. Home, an Introduction to the 
Textual Criticism of the New Testament, 8d ed., revised by S. T. Trboellbs. Lond., 1862, pp. 
547-560. Finally may be compared the latest writers on the Apostolic age: Neandeb, Scilaff, 
Thiebsoh, Lange, and others. Wibseleb, Chronol. des Apost. Zeitalters , GOttingen, 1848; 
although he admits no second imprisonment of Paul at Borne. Leohleb: Das apost. und 
naeh-apost. Zeitalter. 2d Aufl. 1857. We name also, J. Dxedrioh : Die Briqfe St. Pauli an Time- 
theus, Titus, Philemon und der Brief an die Hebrder , Kurz erkldrt f&r heilsbegierige avfmerk ■ 
same Bibelleser; but especially copions, and rich in learning, the work of Dr. C. W. Otto (which 
appeared after the preparation of this part of our Bible work); The Historical Relations qf the 
Pastoral Epistles anew Examined , Leipzig, 1860; with which should be oompared also a thorough 
recension by Weisse in the Studien u. Kritiken, 1861. HI. In a peculiar way the genuineness of 
the Epistles has been defended by Prof. Mabckeb in a short but interesting essay on the position 
of the Pastoral Letters in the life of St Paul, although he allows only one imprisonment 
Meiningen, 1861. The Commentary of Hutheb furnishes powerful weapons for the strife 
'against the hypercritical views of the Tiibingen school. As to exegetical or practical aids for 
the study and use of particular parts of the Pastoral Epistles, we shall speak in the proper place. 

[It is unnecessary, in adding the more important English works connected with these 
Epistles, to give more than a passing notice of older expositors, as Hammond, Whitby, Ben¬ 
son, Macenight, Newcomb, and Bloomfield in his Greek Testament They are learned and 
judicious; but at this day of less worth, as they do not fully meet the more difficult ques¬ 
tions since raised as to the genuineness of these Epistles; and the later historic criticism has 
.thrown new light on some special topics, e. g. the early heresies, and the order of deaooness. 
The Horae Paulinas of Paley, however, deserves to be always remembered, as one of the earliest 
and most ingenious essays in that cdtnparative history of the Acts and the Epistles, which has 
since been so largely explored. The more recent exegetical works have added much to our 
knowledge of this part of the New Testament. Among them, that of Conybeabb and How- 
son : Life and Epistles of St. Paul, 7th American ed. 1866, is the richest contribution to the 
history and literature of the Apostle’s age. Alfobd has given a thorough criticism of the 
Pastoral Epistles, in his Greek Test, with Rotes. See especially his Prolegomena for a discussion 
of the evidences of their genuineness. Chb. Wobdswobth : Greek Test, with Introd. and Rotes, 
London, 1866, is of chief value for his large citations from Patristic history and theology in 
regard to the Pauline time. Ellicott : Comment. Epp . to Tim., is worthy of careful study. 
Davidson: Introd. R. T., is the ablest English writer who has defended the theory of one im-' 
prisonment In addition to these, much valuable matter concerning the life of St. Paul may be 
found in Labdxeb : Hist. Apost. and Evang. Smith : Voyage and Shipwreck qf St. PauL 
Tate : Continuous History of St. Paul. Lewin : St. Paul .—Tb.] 


* [It Is to be hoped that fthe admirable Commentary of Mete a* as yet the best In any language for critical ability* 
*wiU before long be translated for the use of English and American readers.—Ta.) 
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FIRST EPISTLE TO TIMOTHY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

I 


5 1 . 


Timothy, to whom two of the Pastoral Epistles are addressed, was from Lycaonia, or 
according to some, from Lystra (Acts xvi. 1), according to others, from Derbe (Acts xx. 4). 
The son of a Jewish mother, Eunice, and a Greek father, he had from the former, as also from 
his grandmother, Lois, a devout training and instruction in the Old Testament Scriptures 
(2 Tim. i. 5; iii. 14, 15). That he was a relative of St. Paul ( Origen ) is as unproved, as the 
supposition (Starke) that his father belonged to the atpopivoi, the proselytes of the gate. In 
this family the Word of the Lord (Matt. x. 84-36) was truth; for while the father remained an 
unbeliever, the mother and son were already converts to Christianity before the second mis¬ 
sionary journey of Paul, who became acquainted with them at Lystra. The Apostle found the 
youthful Timothy ready and willing to accompany him on his farther journey, as he had a good 
report with the brethren (Acts xvi. 1, 2). From the fact that the Apostle calls him his son 
(now, 1 Cor. iv. IT), we may justly infer, that he had received the Gospel through the preach¬ 
ing of Paul, at his first sojourn in Lystra (Acts xiv. 6, T). Out of consideration for the Jews 
he circumcised him, as his father was a Greek, and then took him into the chosen companion¬ 
ship of his confidential friends and followers (Acts xix. 22). He journeys with the Apostle over 
Troas to Philippi, Thessalonica, and Berea, where he first remains, to follow Paul later to 
Athens (Acts xvii. 14, 15). Hot long after he was sent by the Apostle to Thessalonica, to 
strengthen and comfort that young community (1 Thess. iii. 1-5), and to join Paul again in 
Corinth (Acts xviii. 5; 1 Thess. iii. 6). Where Timothy had lived in the time between the 
second and third missionary journey of Paul, the history does not tell us, but we find him again 
on the third missionary journey at Ephesus by the side of the great Apostle to the Gentiles 
(Acts xix. 22), from whence he entrasts to him a message to Macedonia and Achaia (1 Cor. iv. 
IT; xvi 10, 11). When Paul wrote his second letter from Macedonia to the Corinthians, 
Timothy was by him (2 Cor. i. 1), and accompanied him soon after on a journey to Corinth, 
from whence also his greeting was borne to the community at Rome (Rom. xvi. 21). On the 
Apostle’s return through Macedonia, he sent Timothy, among others, beforehand to Troas 
(Acts xx. 4). Still later we meet him again at Rome; at the time of the Apostle’s first impris¬ 
onment, in his "close neighborhood (v. the beginning of the Epistles to Colossians, Philippians, 
and Philemon). From thence Paul was minded to send him as soon as possible to Philippi, to 
learn the condition of the community there (Phil. ii. 19), of which design, however, it does not 
appear later that there was an actual fulfilment As we infer from our Epistle, the Apostle, 
after his release from his first captivity, had left him behind in Ephesus on a journey to Mace¬ 
donia (1 Tim. i. 8), and hoped soon to meet him there again (1 Tim. iii. 13). Probably on this 
occasion (not at the outset of the journey, Acts xvi.) he was consecrated by solemn laying on 
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of hands to the work of the ministry (1 Tim. i. 18; iv. 14), so that the tradition is mainly right 
which makes him the first Bishop of the Church at Ephesus, although we do not explain tliii 
title in the later hierarchical sense. Probably he had labored there for some time, until 
an urgent letter of Paul, during his second imprisonment, called him very speedily to Rome 
(2 Tim. iv. 21). When and where he was cast into prison, from which he was again released 
according to Heb. xiii. 28, can only be inferred by conjecture. Tradition says, that he suffered 
martyrdom under the Emperor Domitian (81-96 a. d. Nicepuob iii. 11); but according t« 
Babonius, it was under Trajan, a. d. 109. Of his personal Christian character, all which w« 
know with certainty or can fairly infer, gives the most favorable witness; and it is wholly 
without ground that any have questioned this from the admonitions which the aged Apostle 
thought needful in view of Us youth. In the fullest sense of the word he deserves the honor¬ 
able name “man of God,” which the Apostle gives him (1 Tim. vi. 11), and he must stand still 
higher in our eyes, if wo look more closely at the difficult circumstances with which he had 
more and more to contend at Ephesus. Bis connection with Paul, so far as we learn from 
history, is from the outset unbroken, intimate, inexhaustibly happy for himself, yet for the 
Apostle also a source of refreshing and comfort in his trials. Not only does he appear in this 
equal to the other co-workers and friends of Paul, but it is recorded that he surpassed them all 
(Phil. ii. 20); which doubtless was partly due to the admirable training given by his mother. 
Niemeter, in his Characteristics of the Bible, I. p. 442, says truly in his prak 3 ; “The Apostolic 
history tells us how closely he always walked in the counsels of his teacher, how diligent to 
spread the gospel, how lie renounced all, even harmless comfort, that he might not throw the 
least stumbling-block in the way of Christianity (1 Tim. v. 23). That noble feeling, that heart 
wholly given to God and Christ, binds him so fast to Paul, that he cannot speak of him save in 
the tenderest language; that he colls him his de»r, upright son, and commends him with snch 
warmth to the love of other communions. Hallowed indeed to us—hallowed peculiarly to all 
the teachers of religion, be the remembrance of tho noble man, the earliest emulator of the 
great Apostle.” The article on Timothy, by A. K6hlbb, in Herzog’s ReaLEncyldopMie, XVL 
pp. 167-172, deserves here to be compared ; and not less that by T. Ranke in Piper’s Evangel. 
Kalender , 1850, pp. 70-74; as well as the Biblieche Wbrterbueh far das Chruliche VoOk. 
Stuttgart, 1857 in voce. 

S 2. TIME, PLACE, AND DESIGN OP THE COMPOSITION. 

From the Epistle itself we can infer only what follows, as to the time when the Apostle first 
wrote to Timothy. According to Chap. i. 8, the Apostle was, when he wrote this letter, on the 
road from Ephesus to Macedonia; while he had left Timothy at the first-named place, and then 
was minded (chap. iii. 14) to return as soon as he could, although he thought a delay quite pos¬ 
sible. We can almost definitely assume, that nothing is said in the Acts of this stay of the 
Apostle at Ephesus. For the first time he remains there only a very short season (Acts xviii. 
19); the seoond time he had resided there indeed from two to three years, yet it is dear from 
various circumstances, that this journey from Ephesns to Macedonia (Acts xx. 1) cannot be the 
same the Apostle speaks of (1 Tim. i. 8). On this occasion Timothy is not left behind as Bishop 
of the Church at Ephesus; he has rather, according to Acts xx. 8, accompanied the Apostle, 
already three months later, on his further journey. Besides, Paul was not intending (Acts 
xx. 1) so soon to return to Ephesus as had been his design according tb 1 Tim. iii. 14; on the 
contrary, he was on the way to Jerusalem; he did not remain at this time at Ephesus, nay, he 
expresses his foreboding that the elders of that community will see his face no more (Acts xx. 
16, 25). We are hence compelled to infer another journey of Paul from Ephesus to Macedonia, 
and can fix it only after his release from his first imprisonment at Rome.* From the want of 
sufficiently sure historic data, we must be content with a certain measure of probability as to 
the question, how long after the release this letter was written. If we now suppose, that the 

• Makckke, a. a. O; p. 6, attempts to justify, but only by a forced method, his view that we are here to understand 
the journey. Acts xviii. 21, to Jerusalem. He explains, solely on internal grounds, the words, B. 31, «it M<ur«8ort«s as 
spurious. Tho complete impossibility of supposing this one of the journeys, of which we are told in the Acts, is well 
shown by BuffAt. 
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Apostle was early informed of the appearance and ^owth of erroneous teachers in Asia Miuct 
and Ephesus at that time, then the probability is unavoidable, that very soon after his release 
from his chains he hastened thither, and from thence, after leaving Timothy, journeyed to 
Macedonia and Greece. If now we suppose (Wieseleb) that the first imprisonment of Paul 
at Rome was during the years 61-63, then we are induced to place the composition of this 
letter at the end of the year 63, or the beginning of 64. The contents of the letter have 
nothing to prevent our supposing this comparatively early date. 

Where Paul was at the writing of this first Epistle, cannot be precisely known. The desig¬ 
nation of Athens as the place of composition in the tens. Copt et Erp, lacks every historic 
ground; and it is equally so with the old subscription found in many manuscripts, as well as 
the Peschito, which gives Phrygia Pacatiana . This last supposition points to a later time, 
since before the age of Constantine tjie Great, there is no mention of Phrygia Pacatiana . If we 
might snppose that the first Epistle to Timothy was composed shortly after that to Titus, we 
might perhaps have thought of Nicopolis; but the internal probabilities lead us to give to 
this first letter to Timothy the priority among the Pastoral Epistles. Another hypothesis, 
that the letter was sent from Laodicea, would hardly have been received, had not some con¬ 
founded it, groundlessly, with the cVtoroXi? U A aodiKtla^ to which Col. iv. 16 alludes (Theo- 
phtlaot). From the obscurity which hangs over this less important question, it is best to be 
content with the general suggestion, that the letter was probably composed in Macedonia, at 
leastJn its neighborhood. u The hypothesis that the letter was written in the prison at Oesarea, 
and contained a charge to Timothy for Macedonia, is too forced to deserve a more precise 
refutation.” (Db Wette). 

The occasion and purport of this writing are clear enough from the contents. What the 
Apostle at his earlier departure from Ephesus (Acts xx. 29) had feared, he had only too soon 
realized.* Heretical teachers had arisen (chap. i. 4); and Timothy, still comparatively young, 
needed much this counsel and guidance for his action in such a case. We prefer to show 
later the proper character of these erroneous teachers, and to answer better, in our exposition 
of the letter itself, the question in what relation they stand to other like phenomena in the 
apostolic time, since we can then consider together their various features. Enough, that in 
their doctrine there were seen the avr&tatis rrjs favbwvpov yvaatas • (1 Tim. vL 20), whose 
seeds already showed themselves in the days of Paul; and the Apostle considered the con¬ 
tradiction between their doctrine and practice on the one side, and his gospel on the other, 
as wholly irreconcilable. With so much greater eagerness he turns his eye toward Timothy, 
because he recalls his youth (chap. iv. 12). He must be warned partly against deviations 
in conduct, partly against despondency; and as his position in the church was by no means 
equal to that of the Apostle, he needed a public testimony to the agreement of his teaching 
with that of Paul. To this end, then, the Epistle was written, although his own position and 
that of the church was also kept in view. Wieseleb says somewhat too strongly: 44 The whole 
composition of the letter presupposes a slight practice and experience of Timothy in the rule 
of the affairs of a Christian community.” However, he was not as yet self-poised and spirit¬ 
ually ripe, and thus he was not only counselled here to hold fast to the confession and profes¬ 
sion of the truth, but he was enlightened as to the weighty matters regarding the direction and 
guidance of the church. No further design for later times, undoubtedly, passed consciously 
through the mind of the Apostle; but he who believes that the Spirit of Truth guided his 
writing, and cared for the wants of the church in the coming ages also, will find here expressed 
Qot indeed the fixed forms, in which church polity and the organization of the Christian com¬ 
munity must move from century to century in all lands, yet their great, unchangeable ground- 
laws. Thus Lutheb is right, when he says in his preface: 44 St. Paul writes this Epistle as a 
model for all Bishops, what they shall teach, and how they shall rule the Christian Church in 
all circumstances, so that they need not guide Christian men by their own human darkness.” 

* The supposition of Dr. Otto, that the first Epistle to Timothy was written on account of the Corinthian troubles, is 
bf no mums favored by a deeper study of the Epistles to the Corinthians compared with the character of the heretical 
teaducs hen described. 
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« 

f 3. CONTENTS AND DIVISIONS OF THE EPISTLE. 

For the purpose of a general view of the oontents of this Epistle, it will be nsefal to give 
here its chief divisions, although their mutual connections can be better explained by the 
exposition itself. After the apostolic greeting, Paul at once (chap. L 8) recalls the exhortation 
which he had left to Timothy, and gives a short account of the erroneous teachers whom 
he must above all oppose (v. 4). In relation to those who deceitfully present themselves as 
teachers of the law he now brings to view the true meaning of the law (vv. 5-10) in regard 
to which he expresses his personal gratitude for the mercy which had befallen him in his own 
conversion and calling to the service of the Gospel (vv. 11-17). Here he returns to his starting 
point (v. 8), and counsels Timothy to fight the good fight of faith as a soldier, while he recall! 
for his warning the sad example of two well-known heretics (vv. 19, 20). In the following 
verses he counsels the diligent use of public prayers, whilst he supports his counsel by many 
motives (chap. ii. 1-7), and then in particular shows, how both men and women should conduct 
themselves in this and in the social assemblies of the church (w. 8-15). This opens the way 
(chap, iii.) for his special discourse on the appointment of bishops of the church (w. 1-18). 
He shows what wants Timothy must particularly consider (w. 1-8) in the selection of bishops 
and (w. 9-18) of deacons; as to which he remarks that be expects soon to visit him, but 
writes this beforehand, that Timothy may know how he is to act in the church of God (w. 14,15). 
Here follows a passage on the great mystery of godliness (v. 16), which better agrees with the 
connections of the fourth chapter, and leads the Apostle to show in its true light the truth 
preached by him, in contrast to the errors he opposes (chap. iv. 1-5). The Apostle refers to 
the prophets, who predicted the times of apostasy, in which dangerous errors should go hand 
in hand with immoral precepts; but again he passes on (w. 6-16) in a tone of paternal anxiety, 
to give Timothy various admonitions as to the exercise of hid official duty. In the fifth chapter 
he proceeds to write rules of conduct for different classes in the Christian body. Sometimes 
more briefly, sometimes more fully, Paul points out here, how he should act toward the old 
and the young (vv. 1, 2), toward widows in regard to their support by the community (vv. 8-8); 
further, what rules he should adopt in his choice of deaconesses, and what should be his 
counsel as to the young widows (vv. 9-16). In regard to the elders he gives many observa¬ 
tions, partly how the church (vv, 17, 18), partly how Timothy himself must act in various con¬ 
ditions and circumstances (w. 19-22); in which he offers a wholesome rule for his own health 
(v. 28), and he adds a general counsel, rich in the knowledge of human nature (vv. 24, 25), 
which shall make him cautious in judgment of others. In the last chapter his advice is directed 
partly to the church, in reference to different classes. He informs servants how they must 
conduct themselves toward unbelieving as well os believing masters (w. 1, 2), while immedi¬ 
ately after follows a strong rebuke to those who, from impure motives, preach another doctrine 
than that of the Apostle (w. 8-5). In view of their insatiable covetousness, the Apostle shows 
the indivisible connection of godliness and contentment, and warns against the love of money, 
which is not only for the individual, hut the church, the root of many evils (vv. 6-10). In oppo¬ 
sition to this bad state of things, Timothy must remain true to his high calling (vv. 11-16) 
and fight the good fight of faith, remembering his own good confession, and that of his suffering 
Saviour, as well as his hope of the glorious appearing of Christ. Here, perhaps, the Epistle 
would fitly close; yet the thought of the richer members of the community draws out a 
special warning from the Apostle’s heart (w. 17, 18), whilst his love of Timothy compels 
him once more to gather all his counsels in a strong, closing exhortation, which he then seals 
with his benediction (vv. 19-21). 

From this summary sketch, it appears that there is to be found here no systematic order 
of thought, as, e. g. in the Epistles to the Romans and Ephesians, but a free, natural outpouring 
of the Apostle’s heart. It is impossible to show any organic connection, but rather the varied 
counsels of this letter remind us of pearls of varied color and size, yet strung on one thread. 
The spirit remains one and the same in all these exhortations, so that the remark of our old 
Stabkb is just: 44 The style is plain, simple, and artless, yet pointed and impressive, as a father 
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fe wont to write to bis son, caring moro for the quality of the things than the nicety of the 
words. Yet there shines everywhere a lofty spirit and a great truth, which a teacher, the 
oftener he rightly reads and reflects on, discovers more and more.” 


, 5 4. LITEELATUBE. 

Beside the authors already named in the first General Introduction, we may compare Wit- 
bits : de vitd Timoihei breviarium, in the Miscellanea Sacra, II. Herbora, 1712, 2d ed. p. 557 
et uq. T. A. Wegsohbideb : The First Epistle of St. Paul to Timothy, newly translated and 
expounded , 1810. G. E. Leo : Epist. prim, ad Timoth. Greece cum comment, perpetuo , 1887. 
J. Beebdlan: 3*6? tfavep. cV caput, or, Critic. Dissertat. on 1 Tim. iiL 16. London, 1741. 
J. G. Buexhabdt: Dissert. Theol. Inaug. de loco 1 Tim. iii. 16. lips., 1786. The Treatise 
on this Epistle, in the New Testament by 0. y. Geblach. Dr. H. L. Hbubneb: Practical Expo¬ 
sition of the Neto Test , 4 vols. Potsdam, 1859, containing both Epistles to Timothy; and others. 
[In addition to the English expository 'works named in the General Introduction, we may 
refer to a few which should be consulted in regard to the special topics of the first Epistle. 
The history of the heresies in St. Paul’s time is handled with much ingenuity by Stanley: 
Comm, on Ep. Corinth ., whose theory, however partial as to the Gnostio traces in other parts 
of the New Testament, has strong confirmation in the Pastoral Epistles. We should name 
specially also Schaff’s Apostol. Church, B. IY. ch. 8. This work, although of German 
authorship, stands foremost in learning and ability among all which have been written in 
our own language. Bubton : Lectures, has given much light on the Jewish origin of these 
heresies. See also, for some striking observations, the late commentary of T. L. Davies: 
Epp. to Ephesians , Cohesions and Philemon. London, 1866. In regard to the primitive rule 
of deaconess, v. Howson * Deaconesses, London, 1862, and the admirable volume of J. M. Lud¬ 
low: Woman's Work in the Church , London, 1866. The vexed question of Episcopacy and 
Presbytery, as connected with these Epistles, has employed many writers in the English 
Church; but as they are of more ecclesiastical than exegetioal value, they are not here 
mentioned.—Taj 
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TO 

TIMOTHY." 


L 


Superscription, and wish for Blessing. 

Ch. L l, 2. 

1 Paul, an Apostle of Jesus Christ [Christ Jesus] 1 by [according to] the com¬ 
mandment 1 * of God our Saviour, 1 and Lord Jesus Christ, 4 t chick is our hope; 
S Unto Timothy, my own son in the faith: Grace, mercy, and peace, from God 
our 1 Father and Jesus Christ [Christ Jesus] 1 our Lord. 

• [Latin: JndpU ad Tinothevm prima. English Version: The First Epistle of Paul the Apostle to Timothy; which 
is a translation of the title in the Rtccpla. 


1 Vcr. 1.—[XpcOTod TwoS, instead of Xptwr., the reading of the Secepta. and of Lftchmann also. The 
fiatlticns haTWr. H.] 

• Ver. 1.—(*s? f hnrayjv. So all the authorities. The 8inaitJcas has car' brayytXia* = according to the promise, 
fte.; et I Tim. L 1. But the true reading, doubtless, is the received.—E, H.] 

9 Ver. 1.—(0«ov ewTMot ; the order of these words varies much in the later MSS. See Tischendorf; so 

Hother.—H, H.] 

4 Ver. 1.—Reoeived test: Lord Jesus Christ. [Omitted by Iaohmann and Tischendorf; found in the Sinaiticus. 
Ia flw Minnsculos, Is left out, or plaoed sometunes before rnMoc, aooording to Huther.—E. H.) 

4 Ver. 2 .—[wm*!' ; in the Recepta, but to be omitted; is omitted by our author in his text.—E. H.] 

9 Ver. 2 .—[Xouttov T^soS; so Lachmann and Tischendorf supported by the weightiest authorities. The SinaitU 
eas the same.—E. H.) 


EXEQETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ter. 1. Paul. See, in reference to his person, 
the statements of the Acts of the Apostles, and the 
preceding Pauline Epistles.—By the command¬ 
ment, mr’ iwmytr. The Apostle begins his work 
tins, because he would enforce his apostolic author¬ 
ity against heretical teachers. The same expression 
occurs in Titus L 3, and refers to the Divine commia- 
don of the Apeetle, the foundation of which was 
A&Vo Ac on* to which he alludes in other places, as 
* Tim. 11 (comp. Gal. i. 1). We do not, however, 
discover in this an undesigned expression of his oon- 
Weoce in the Divine ongin and character of his 
apostieship (Matthles). We believe, rather, that the 
Apostle uses this word designedly, in order to give 
to his admonitions their due authority.—Qod our 
Saviour, <rcrri}poj 1in*r (comp. Jude, 25; Luke i. 
47). The representation of God the Father as Sa¬ 
viour is peculiar to the Pastoral Epistles; while in 


the other Pauline Epistles, the name is usually given 
to Christ. It is obvious that this name is applied to 
the Father, in view of that which He has done, 
through Christ, for the salvation of mankind.—Our 
hope. One of those rich expressions which lose 
their power and beauty in any paraphrase (comp. 
John xi. 25; Col. i. 27; Eph. li. 14, and similar 
passages). The conception is as little exhausted, 
whether we consider Christ exclusively as the foun¬ 
dation, or exclusively as the object of hope; rather, 
both conceptions are to he so blended, that we shall 
see in Christ the living centre of the Christian hope. 
“ In to tolo rmdet iota talutis nostra materia ; ” 
Calvin. It is Christ, in and through whom alone our 
hope in the Divine aarnpta is realized. 

Ver. 2. Own son in the faith, yryaly Wxry, 
not jcotA adpKo, but ir xlartt ; which last word 
must not be joined with y nprfp, but with rUry, 
and denotes the sphere in which the relationship has 
grown between Paul and Timothy (comp. 1 Cor. iv 
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14-17; Gal. iv. 19). Titus, in chap. L 4, is greeted 
with the same name of honor, #car& Koiy^p wia- 
tip . The Apostle feels inwardly moved to give 
such prominence to the bond which unites him in 
Timothy; and from this spring of inner love now 
bursts his noble intercessory prayer. [The English 
Version reads, “ in the faith ;” but it is better “ in 
faith.” So Conybeare, and others. Alford and 
Wordsworth, however, retain the former reading.— 
W.]—Graoe, meroy, and peace. A new charac¬ 
teristic of the Pastoral Epistles, that mercy is named 
in the salutation, while elsewhere St. Paul is wont to 
entreat only grace and peace for his readers (com¬ 
pare, however, GaL vi. 16; Jude 21 It is not pos¬ 
sible that a writer of fiction would have allowed such 
slight deviations; he would rather have been careful 
to copy, as literally as possible, the Apostle’s usual 
form of salutation. This difference gives us an in¬ 
ternal proof, in its degree, of the genuineness of the 
Epistle. The chief motive by which the Apostle felt 
himself compelled, from the fulness of his heart, to 
join this third word to the other two, was doubtless 
his own personal feeling. As his life drew nearer 
its close, and he felt more deeply his weakness, his 
coming end, the f\e os was the foundation of his 
hope; and for Timothy, too, with grace and peace, 
it was the one thing needful. “ Miscricordia elicit 
gratiam quasi tenenorem erga muerabiles, el hujus 
misericorauB divince ezperienlia affert habililatem ad 
minitteriuih evangelieum,' ’ vers, 18, 16; BengeL 
We may call grace the highest good for the guilty, 
mercy for the suffering, ana peace for the struggling 
disciple of the Lord. In its harmony, this ravish¬ 
ing threefold chord expresses all the spiritual gifts 
which the Christian should ask for himself and his 
brethren.—Christ Jesus. Here, as very frequently 
in the Epistles to Timothy, the official name, The 
Christ, in which the Messianic promises are fulfilled, 
is placed before the name of the historic person, 
Jesus. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. As it was not necessary for Timothy to be 
assured of the apostolic authority of Paul, siuce he 
had not the least doubt of it, it becomes more evi¬ 
dent here that the Apostle attaches to it a high sig¬ 
nificance, when it is named even in the beginning of 
this letter. We often bear the superficial notion 
advanced, that the Apostles, as the first witnesses of 
the personal appearing of Christ, had some advan¬ 
tage over later teachers, but that there is, after all, 
no essential inequality. If this were true, the Pas¬ 
toral Epistles would have, in many respects, an en¬ 
tirely different character. We hear in them not 
merely an elder teacher addressing his younger 
brethren in office, not merely a spiritual father ad¬ 
dressing his son, but an Apostle giving exhortations 
to his youthful fellow-laborers, in a tone which ad¬ 
mits no contradiction, and expects nothing but obe¬ 
dience for Christ’s sake in all he prescribes and 
ordains (comp. 2 Cor. vii. 15, 16). If we once 
admit that the spirit of truth was given to each one 
(rpbs rb ffvfi$4pop t 1 Cor. xii. 7), it lies in the very 
nature of the case, that with the munus apostolicum 
qud tale, charismata were joined, which other teach¬ 
ers of the church could not enjoy, or, at least, to the 
same degree. The Lord, who has appointed some 
apostles, and some evangelists (Eph. iv. 11, 12), has 


by no means made the latter equal to the former. 
This misconception of the principle of authority 
begets the most unchecked wilfulness and private 
opinion, and brings us not to the feet of the Apos¬ 
tle, but under the sceptre of every writer who may 
place himself and his word above that of St. Paul 
The recognition of the apostolic authority is the best 
palladium against the threefold enemy which assails 
the evangelical church in our day—Mysticism, Ra¬ 
tionalism, and Romanism; comp. P. * Jalagutek, 
Inspiration du Nouveau Testam,, Paris, 1851; espe¬ 
cially p. 51-89. 

2. The recognition of Jesus Christ as our hope 
involves, if it have any significance whatever, the 
recognition of His real divinity. If the Lord be 
nothing more than a mere man, as many modem 
theologians represent, then we are not free to call 
Him our hope, without narrowing greatly our con¬ 
ception of its meaning. The Scriptures pronounce 
a fearful judgment upon all who trust in an arm 
of flesh; comp. Jer. xvii. 5, 6; Ps. cxviii. 8, 9; 
cxlvi. 8. 

8. The apostolic benediction, “ Grace, mercy, 
and peace,” illustrates the character of the gospel, 
as essentially different not only from the law, but 
from every merely human and philosophic system of 
religion. All grace, mercy, and peace which God 
can bestow, come to us only through and in com¬ 
munion with His Son, the Lord Jesus Christ; comp. 
John xiv. 6. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The significance of Paul’s title, the Apostle of 
the Lord.—Paul the Apostle, for all ages and centu¬ 
ries.—The calling of Paul to the apostolic office a 
good to all Christendom.—The nature, foundation, 
and value of the apostolic authority.—God the Sa¬ 
viour of all men, but especially of those that believe 
(1 Tim. iv. 10).—Christ the Lord of the Church.— 
Christ our hope: (1.) What does this name involve ? 
(2.) What does it demand ?—Christ (1.) can be our 
nope, for He is the true God; (2.) will be our hope, 
for He is the Mediator between God and man; (3.) 
must be our hope, for there is salvation in no other. 
—The communion of saints.—The strong tie that 
unites together spiritual lathers and their <mildren.— 
The high value of the gospel blessings.—The grace, 
the mercy, and the peace of God, in their relation to 
the faith, the love, and the hope of the Christian.— 
Jesus Christ the source whence all spiritual blesangB 
flow to us.—What must the Christian ask first and 
chiefly for bis brethren ? 

Os under : If Paul be a messenger of God, we 
ought to regard his writings as nothing else than 
the infallible word of God (Luke x. 16).—No man 
ought to preach without a due calling in the church 
(Heb. v. 4). —Anton : The majesty of God can only 
be constantly and lovingly manifest in the face of 
Jesus Christ. If Christ be our hope, then we cer¬ 
tainly must not rest our hope on die saints, or on 
our own merit, but recognize Christ as the only Re¬ 
deemer.—The office and work of the preacher are 
means by which spiritual sons and daughters are born 
to God (Philem. 101— Lange’s Opus bibL: Every 
believing reader of tnis benediction should put him¬ 
self in the place of Timothy, and make it hfe own, 
since he knows and honors God as his Father, and 
Christ as his Lord. 
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IL 

Occasion for the writing of this Epistle.—Preliminary description and condemnation 
of the heretical teachers who had appeared at Ephesus, who misunderstood 
equally the nature both of the Law and of the Gospel 


Ch. I. 8-11. 


3 As 1 I besought thee to abide still at Ephesus, when I went into Macedonia, 

4 that thou mightest charge some that they teach no other doctrine, Neither give 
heed to fables and endless genealogies, which minister questions [questionings], 
rather than godly edifying [the dispensation of God] * which is in faith : so do. 

5 Now the end of the commandment is charity out of a pure heart, and of a good 

6 conscience, and of faith unfeigned: From which some having swerved have 

1 turned aside unto vain jangling; Desiring to be teachers of the law; under- 

8 standing [considering] neither what they say, nor whereof they affirm. But we 

9 know that the law is good, if a man use * it lawfully; Knowing this, that the 
law is not made [set forth = posita ] for a righteous man, but for the lawless and 
disobedient, for the ungodly and for sinners, for the unholy and profane, for 

10 murderers of fathers and murderers of mothers, 4 for man-slayers, For whore¬ 
mongers, for them that detile themselves with mankind, for men-stealers, for liars, 
for peijured persons, and if there be any other thing that is contrary to sound 

11 doctrine: According to the glorious gospel [the gospel of glory] of the blessed 
God, which was committed to my trust [which I have been entrusted with]. 

1 Ver. 8.—(No apodosb to xaSJk. Lnehmann brackets yen. 5-17; but this scaroely meets the case. Perhaps ire 
lad better supply, with our author, at the end of vor. 4, so note also I exhort thee. So likewise Conybeare and How- 
•on.—E. H.] 

* Ver. 4.—Dispensation ( HaushaUung ), according to the reading oucovoniav l instead of the outoSoplav of the Recepta , 
which has scarcely any critical confirmation at all. The reading ol/coyouiay is supported by such weighty authorities 
(bow also by the Sinoiticus), that its accuracy cannot bo doubted. Mattbfii says : “ oucoro/uar, iia otnnes omnino mei, 
« U quidem, qui scholia habent, etiam in scholiis uli quoque interpreter edili. outoSopiar nihil nisi error est typothe• 
Utnm Erasmi, S cum v cemfuso nisi Erasmus deliberate ita correxerit ad latinum: sedijicationem ; n Huther. 

• Ver. 8.—{Lachmann, on the authority of A., reads xpifcrjjroi; tho rest have So also the Sinoiticus.— 

E. H.] 

4 Ver. 9 .—[rarpohfaiSi fiijrpoX^auK. Lachmann, Tischendorf, Sinoiticus, instead of irarpa., fiqrpa.—E. H.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 8 . Besought. For the occasion and object 
of this exhortation, see the Introduction. Timothy 
must remain at Ephesus, vpoo’pwai (the same word 
occurs in Acts xviii. 18), in order, by his presence, 
to oppose the evil which was becoming apparent 
there. The simplest explanation of this somewhat 
singular phrase, is, that Paul had already, at Ephe¬ 
sus, given this injunction to Timothy, and had then 
left him in order to set out on his journey to Mace¬ 
donia. According to Chrysostom, the form in which 
this admonition is couched is a proof of the friend¬ 
ly spirit of the Apostle towanis Timothy: 44 ©v 
7^ liwcw: 4w£ra$o, ovdi Mhcwra, ovtil vopppetra, 
ihXk rl ; wapcxdActra ©**.” — Some. In other places, 
also, the Apostle speaks, without any personal desig¬ 
nation, of those whom he calls upon Timothy to 
oppose (vers. 6, 19; chap. iv. 1; 2 Tim. ii. 18). 
Timothy knew them from his own experience, and 
needed, therefore, no more exact advice. He was to 
charge them, not at once publicly (Matthies), yet in 
an earnest and emphatic way, to teach no other doc¬ 
trine than that which the Apostle had before deliv¬ 
ered. *Ercpa8i8<unraXc?v (comp. chap. vi. 8; Tit. i. 
IS). Tbe word indicates the strange elements that 
may mingle with the teaching of the gospel, and 
easily assume a character hostile to It. The same 
Yarning Paul had already given, in another form, to 


the elders of the church (Acts xx. 29). The pure 
doctrine, in which men must steadfastly abide, is 
naturally, in his thought, identical with his gospel 
(2 Tim. ii. 8). 

Ver. 4. Fables and endless genealogies 

(comp. Tit. i. 14; 1 Tim. iv. 1 ; 2 Tim. iv. 4; Tit. 
iii. 9). It is difficult to know with certainty what 
pv&oi and yeveaXoyiau are here specially meant. 
From all that we gather, however, in this Epistle, it 
is most probable that reference is made to fables of 
Jewish form and origin, which were endlessly spun 
out, and had called forth much dispute in the 
church. 44 Although there were many fables among 
the heathen, yet the Apostle has in special view the 
Jewish tradidones; for it was asserted that Moses 
had not written down all the mysteries revealed by 
God, but had given much orally to the elders, by 
whom they were handed down as a traditional law, 
or Kabbala, although these Jewish notions were 
mostly of their own invention, and in part, too, 
drawn from heathen philosophy; ” Starke. The 
genealogical records here mentioned appear also to 
have been mainly of Jewish origin, and, as we know, 
were held in high repute, and gave occasion for 
many useless and curious questions; although we 
need not entirely exclude a reference to the doctrine 
of Emanation, taught by the heretical schools. The 
QrH\dtis are nothing but the foolish questions (Tit. 
iii. 9), which lead to strife and discord. This love 
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of fables and genealogies is held bj the Apostle in 
such great aversion, because it furnished such mate¬ 
rial for dispute, rather than for a right knowledge 
of the essential way of redemption (oUopopia). 
“ MaAAor, non temper comparationis ted seep'us cor¬ 
rection** et oppostkonis nota est (comp. 2 Tim. i. 
41;” Glass! us. Most commentators agree that the 
clause which begins the third verse should be under¬ 
stood to close at the end of the fourth verse, with 
an o5t» §edt pvp vapeucah », which certainly might be 
most fitly inserted in this place. Otherwise it must 
be supposed that the Apostle, after a long digression 
(vers, 5-7), takes up again, at ver. 18, the thread of 
the broken exhortation; ver. 5 or ver. 12 forms no 
perfect conclusion. 

Yer. 5. The end of the commandment. It 
is a question, whether reference is made to the com¬ 
mand given by Paul, im ver. 8, to Timothy, or, in a 
wider sense, to the Divine commandment in general, 
which Timothy is to impress upon his hearers. The 
latter is the more probable, since the Apostle begins 
forthwith to oppose a false view of the Mosaic law. 
“ TlapayyiXJa, practical teaching as the chief ele¬ 
ment of the tit&affitaXla bytalyowra ; a contract to the 
pS&o<;” De Wette.— Endj Luther: The sum, as 
this word designates that to which we are chiefly to 
look, and toward which we are to strive. “The 
ultimate aim of all the admonitions of the Christian 
preacher should be practical—to call out a true 
love;” Olshausen. Even to Timothy, Paul writes 
very little of the mysteries of Christianity, that, by 
his example, he may yet more put to shame this ger¬ 
minal Gnosticism.— Charity oat of a pore heart, 
Ac. Love, “ the bond of all Christian virtues,” the 
fruit of the tree, whose root, faith, is presupposed 
as already existing, and commended at the close of 
the exhortation. This love can only spring out of a 
pure heart, cleansed from all selfishness and evil de¬ 
sires; out of a good conscience, which, being free 
from the guilt of sin, and reconciled with God, can 
then first love in truth; and from an unfeigned 
faith.— Unfeigned, lunnr6iepiTos ; that is, no empty 
thought or fancy, but a spiritual light and spiritual 
life not consisting in words, but in a living assurance 
of the heart, and proving its life in its fruits. With¬ 
out real faith there is no good conscience; without a 
reconciliation of the conscience there is no pure 
heart; without a pure heart there is no true Chris¬ 
tian love conceivable. Thus all are blended in the 
closest union. [Alford: “It is faith—not the pre¬ 
tence of faith, the mere Scheinglaube of the hypo¬ 
crite. . . . Wiesinger well remarks, that we see that 
the general character of these false teachers, as of 
those against whom Titus is warned, was not so 
much error in doctrine, as leading men astray from 
the earnestness of the loving Christian life to use¬ 
less and vain questionings, ministering only strife.”] 

Yer. 6 . From uniioh • .. vain Jangling. 
*Av, that is, from the Christian dispositions and 
virtues mentioned in ver. 6. The polemic character 
of the Epistle of Paul appears immediately alter the 
statement of the r4\os TapayytXlas. The here¬ 
tics were separatists, brroxficarres ; they had failed 
of the end which the Apostle has set forth—the 
same word occurs in 1 Tim. vL 21; 2 Tim. ii. 18— 
and were thus astray in a false path, because they 
had turned els fumuokoyUur. The etymology indi¬ 
cates the meaning of this word, which, besides, is 
found only here. (Ht. i. 10, pcercuo\4yoi occurs). 
Heie is suggested that waste of words, that empty 
talk, :a •hich there can bo found no rational sense, 


no unity of conviction. Compare the &4&tj\m 
tcerofvrlcu (chap. vi. 20), and the 04fh jXm *ol 
ypad&eis pv&oi (1 Tim. iv. 7; Tit. iii. 9). The 
character of this vain jangling is more exactly de¬ 
fined by what immediately follows, in ver. 7. 

Ver. 7. Teachers of the law, rouoSadtneaXmy 
not in a good, but in a bad, unevangelical sense of 
this word; men who so mixed together law and gos¬ 
pel, that the latter was weakened, and who would 
likewise force a Mosaic system upon the Christian, in 
the notion that they themselves had pierced deeper 
than others into its nature and spirit. It is the same 
Jewish legalism, which, in its special relation to the 
Gentiles, the Apostle opposes in Rom. xii. 17 and 
Gal. vi. 20; because, in its inmost spirit, it is in 
irreconcilable conflict with Christian truth and free¬ 
dom. In the keenest way, throughout the following 
verses, it is held up to view in its utter nakedness^ 
/d) yooOvre*, k.t.A. “ Bonus doctor debet esse intetli- 
pens, simu’que ccrtus: intis , inquit Pauius , utrmnqus 
deest /” Bengcl. They themselves understand not 
what they say, nor whereof they affirm. If we may 
draw a distinction between these two expressions, 
the former seems to mean the subjective opinions, 
the expressed ideas, the fictions of these men; while 
the second designates the objective views, the mate¬ 
rial, on which they based their convictions with the 
greatest confidence, but into which, according to the 
assertion of Paul, they bad no clear insight. So 
also Raphelius: “ Qui neque ea, qua loqvuntvr softs 
intelliqant, neque quibus de rebus loquatUur , con¬ 
sider ant” What these popobtidcKaXoi held as to 
the unaltered authority of the Mosaic law, rested on 
their plain ignorance of the very purpose of the 
law; which is therefore, in the 8th and following 
verses, designedly placed by the Apostle in its true 
light. It appears, also, from this whole argument, 
that these heretics were not already separated from 
the community, or in opposition to it—in which case 
Timothy could have had no further influence over 
them—but they were still within its pale. It is wor¬ 
thy of note, too, that they continually sought author¬ 
ity in the writings of the Old Testament for their 
half-heathen speculations. 

Yer. 8. But we know. An authoritative 
apostolic oftapey, of quite other worth than that of 
the Scribes and Pharisees (John ix. 29, 81). The 
Apostle places the declaration of his knowledge, 
which be had learned in the school of the Holy 
Ghost, against the arrogant view of the false Gnosis. 
Perhaps its advocates nad thought to raise a sus¬ 
picion against him, as if be despised the law, or. at 
least, denied it any real worth. He opposes to this 
his doctrine, which he fully knows will be received 
by Timothy—that the law is good (properly, beauti¬ 
ful, kclK6s), and in itself blameless (comp. Rom. vii. 
12); yet only on condition that every man U9e the 
same lawfully, popSpws, which was not done by these 
heretics. A play upon the word; as if to say, that 
the law must be fulfilled according to law. We 
have special cause to be thankful that the true defir 
nition of the law has been so fully stated by Paul in 
the Epistles to the Romans and Galatians, as rightlv 
to explain 1 Tim. i. 8-10. fioplpus is the use of 
the law by the man who allows it to exercise its 
proper office, who is brought by it to a knowledge 
of bis own sin and liability to punishment. “ This 
knowledge will give us its spirit and intent— not 
room for idle questions and subtleties, nor for self* 
deception through a feigned and outward righteous¬ 
ness. This lawful use of the law is meant by Christ, 
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wbcn He promises life to those who keep the law 
(Luke x. 28; chap, xviii. 20, et seq.) ; ” Von Ger- 
lach. It is self-evident, also, that Paul in this place 
speaks not of the hearer or the reader of the law, 
but solely of its application by Its teachers, who may 
well reflect on the verses which follow. 

Ver. 9. That the law la not made for a 
righteous man. It is not strange that this passage 
should at first awaken surprise in many readers, and 
that, at the time of the Reformation, it should have 
been controverted by Agricola. The first question 
is, whom the Apostle means by this righteous man— 
a question which is at once answered by the antithe¬ 
sis following it, turt/xois 8), jt.t.A. In distinction 
from this, the person meant by bUcuos may be one 
whose life is righteous and moral according to the 
requirements of the law. But since, according to 
the invariable doctrine of the Apostle, all who are 
under the law are also under the curse of the law, so 
that by the works of the law no flesh can be justi¬ 
fied (Gal. iii. 10; Rom. iii. 20), it follows, that by 
the righteous Christian man must be meant one who 
has been justified by faith in Christ, and wholly re¬ 
newed by the Holy Spirit (Justus per justijicationcm, 
et per sanclificationem). Of such a man Paul says, 
that the law is not made for Atm, ySfiot ov jrciroi. 
As the article is wanting before rSfios, it may be 
thought that only a general proposition is stated as 
to the nature and purpose of any moral code (Chry¬ 
sostom, BrentanoL But the mention of the gospel 
in contrast with the law (ver. 11), and the argument 
against the vopo&iZ&aKdkot (ver. 7), imperatively re¬ 
quires us here to understand the Mosaic law alone. 
On the omission of the article, see Winer’s Oram- 
mar, in loco. This law, then, is not made for the 
righteous man; that is, it is not given to him, as 
such. When De Wette says, “ This view of the law 
seems foreign to the Apostle,” he seems to for¬ 
get entirely such passages as Gal. v. 18-23. The 
thought, that the letter of the Mosaic law possesses 
no more binding force for the redeemed in Christ, is 
so entirely Patdhie, that it forms one of the main 
pillars of his whole doctrinal structure. It certainly 
gives also a fulfilment of the law from the Christian 
standpoint, as it is announced in Rom. iii 81; viii. 
4, and in other places. But in this passage the 
Apostle expressly shows its meaning for the wholly 
unconverted, in order to expose more clearly the 
folly of those heretics who will put the law by the 
aide of, or even above the gospel, for the Christian. 
[Augustin on Ps. i.: “Justus non est sub lege y quia 
t» Uge Domini est voluntas ejus ; qui enim in lege 
est, secundum legem agitur ; tile ergo liber est; hie 
jam” Hooker, Eccl. Pol. y B. 1, c. 8 “A law 
is a directive rule unto goodness of operation. The 
rale of Divine operation is the definitive appoint¬ 
ment of God’s own wisdom set down within Himself 
The rule of natural agents that work by necessity is 
the determination of the wisdom of God, known to 
God, but not unto them. The rule of voluntary 
agents on earth i9 the venture that reason giveth 
concerning the goodness of those things which they 
,are to do. . . . Neither must we suppose that there 
needeth one rule to know the good, and another the 
evil by. For he that knoweth the straight, doth 
even thereby discern the crooked. Goodness in 
actions is like unto straightness; wherefore, that 
which is done well, we term right”— W.]— But 
for the lawless. In contrast to this, true spirit 
of law, the Apostle now names a long list of evil¬ 
doers, for whom the law remained in foil force; a 


list in which one fluniliar with the Pauline writing! 
will not expect completeness, systematic order, or 
logical strictness, in its various conceptions; yet 
which by no means lacks connection, and has clearly 
this thought at the bottom, that they who are most 
zealous for the law often most grossly transgress it 
(comp. Rom. ii. 20). He names, at the outset, two 
by two, six classes of wicked men —Mpois *a1 
hYxnror&KTois ; that is, such as care nothing for the 
law, and have altogether refused obedience to it 
(comp. Titus 1. 6-10) ; lure04at wal apapro\o?s, god¬ 
less (comp. Titus ii. 12) and gross sinners, who have 
no fear of God in their hearts (comp. Rom. iv. 0; 
v. 6). Here the hostile attitude toward God be¬ 
comes more prominent, while the preceding two are 
violators of the law in general. 'Ai unriois xol 0€0A~ 
\ois blend both the first conceptions, os the irro- 
ligious and profane, here depicted, are alike de» 
spisers of the Holy God, and of His holy law. Here 
follow, more in detail, certain specimina mali y from 
which we may suppose that, with the exception of 
the Inst tritium, InSpKois, the various statutes of the 
second table passed before the mind of the Apostle. 
He names the murder of father and mother—those 
who violate the first commandment with promise 
(Eph. vi. 2), and grossly abuse their parents (xarpeu 
Kolas ; 6 rbv rcerlpa knpd^mv, rinrnev tj tcrelruy ; 
Hesychius). Murderer , consequently a breaker of 
the sixth commandment, kvbpwfrdrots ; in the New 
Testament an firaf Aeycfcow. Further, those who 
sin against the seventh commandment, commit forni¬ 
cation with women (xrfprou), or with the male sex 
(kptreroKoircus), comp. Rom. i. 27; both natural and 
unnatural crime (comp. Levit. xix. and xxiii.). Then 
follow transgressions of the eighth commandment, 
here wholly concerning men—-toe sin of man-steal¬ 
ing, specially forbidden in Exodus xxi. 16; Deufc. 
xxiv. 7; kvbpairobi<rrdts y plagiariis. It was, besides, 
no rare crime among the Greeks to steal boys or 
girls, that they might be sold into slavery. Lastly 
follow those who break the ninth commandment, 
ypivarat, Ixlopicot ; such as deliberately speak false¬ 
hood, or swear to a falsehood, or break an oath 
already taken. By the following rf r« rrepor, jr.r.A., 
we may suppose meant transgression against the 
tenth commandment, which is here omitted. We 
find, however, in this catalogue eriminunt , no orderly 
reference to the commandments of the first table; 
and Bengel has clearly gone too far, when he writes, 
“ Paulus pro ordine decalogi hie nominal injustos 
This is true only of the second half of the deca¬ 
logue.— And if there be any other thing that 
is contrary to sound doctrine. Sound doctrine 
—one of the expressions characteristic of the Pas¬ 
toral Epistles (comp. 2 Tim. iv. 3; Titos ii. 1, and 
elsewhere). Not healthful doctrine is meant (Lu¬ 
ther), nor a sound morality (Leo), but the Christian 
teaching in general is approved in its inner sound¬ 
ness, as opposed to the paraioKoyla of the heretics. 
This phrase is used also to express those symptoms 
of disease which St. Paul saw with grief springing 
up in the church (comp. 2 Tim. it 17). [It is ob¬ 
servable that the word “wholesome” occurs nine 
times in the Pastoral Epistles, and always in refer¬ 
ence to doctrine; Wordsworth.—W.l 

Ver. 11. According to the glorious gospel 
... committed to my trust. Kar<£ is not used 
here for the more exact definition of sound doctrine, 
as siome have thought; for, in that case, rf) would 
have to be repeated before Kard ; nor need it be 
supposed iu apposition to kvrlKeira^ which would 
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give a very awkward conclusion. Verse 11 is an 
addition, which refers to the whole preceding line 
of thought, and means that, according to the gospel 
of Paul, the law has no other purpose than that frilly 
explained in vers. 6-10. The Apostle would bare 
us understand, that his view of the law is not the 
fruit of his private opinion, but rather the true sum¬ 
mary of the gospel committed to him. This qualifi¬ 
cation of the gospel is really apologetic. The gospel 
of glory, rrjs Ufr yt, not signifying (Heyden- 

reich), in the sense of blessed, glorious doctrine, but 
the gospel by which the glory of God in Christ has 
become manifest to the world; whose especial and 
chief substance is this Divine glory (2 Cor. iv. 4), 
and indeed the glory of the blessed God, rod paxa- 
piov Biov (comp. 1 Tim. vi. 151 If God Himself be 
blessed, then the revelation of His glory, which has 
been proclaimed, not through the law, but through 
the gospel, will be full of blessing. Perhaps the 
repeated use of the epithet in this Epistle has a cer¬ 
tain reference to the system of JSons taught by the 
heretics. This gospel is committed in trust to Paul, 
b iTurrtterir iy4 A peculiarly Pauline construc¬ 
tion, on which, comp. Winib, Gramm. N. T. I, p. 
40. In other places, too, the Apostle speaks with 
warmth of this his dear prerogative; as Rom. xv. 
16; Eph. iii. 8; Col. i. 25. Those who oppose the 
genuineness of the Pastoral Epistles, are therefore 
wrong in thinking such emphatic reference to his 
person and his office at all extraordinary. The con¬ 
sciousness which Paul had of his high calling, rises 
with redoubled power as he contends with the here¬ 
tics ; and in this letter to his friend and scholar he 
follows the warm outpouring of his spirit, not in a 
logical order, yet in harmony with his whole thought, 
as we read in vers. 12-17. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. Two opposite views, in regard to the character 
and condition of the early Christian Church have 
prevailed, with more or less success, in our time, 
both of which are disproved in the opening verses 
of the first Pastoral Epistle. In the one view, it is 
thought that the apostolic age was a kind of para¬ 
disaic state of the young community—a state full of 
love, and innocence, and purity; in contrast with 
which the post-apostolic age seems a fall, like that 
of our first parents (Thiersch, and others). In the 
other view, there was at first only a chaos of mani¬ 
fold parties and tendencies, out of which there 
gradually rose, in the second century, after many 
conciliatory efforts, the harmonious structure of the 
Catholic church (Tubingen school). But the little 
we have already learned from the Epistle to Timothy 
neither favors the one nor the other view. It is 
apparent that already, soon after A. D. 60, heresies 
and factions sprang up in the church, hostile to the 
original spirit of Christianity, which the Apostle be¬ 
lieved that he must oppose with all his energy. We 
find that the germs of Gnosticism, whose formal 
development we can trace in the second century 
under manifold shapes, were already broadcast in 
the second half of the first century. But, on the 
other hand, this error appears only as a fleck of rust 
on the pure metal of that truth, earlier taught and 
fully acknowledged. We see the Apostle, clothed 
with an authority which no one can defy with impu¬ 
nity, and rising high above the strife of parties. His 
gospel is no other in substance than that proclaimed 


by his fellow-Apostles, and by his and their eo 
workers. His word becomes the sharp but healthful 
corrective of the errorists, who have gained head so 
early; and it remains the norm of its development 
for the church, in the second and the succeeding 
centuries. 

2. The characteristic marks of the heretics of tha 
first century rise here already to our view. A sickly 
search after the discovery of the unattainable, with 
a thankless misconception of simple truth; an undue 
valuing of lesser things, with a depreciation of the 
essentials of Christianity; a striving after their owe 
honor, while they cared little for the edification of 
believers; a fastening of their own philosophic theo¬ 
ries on the falsely-interpreted letter of the Scrip¬ 
tures, whose spirit they sadly misconceived; a denial 
of the practical nature of Christianity, while its retl 
freedom is abused as an allowance to the flesh; a 
falsehood as to the special relation between the law 
and the gospel of Christ;—all these symptoms of 
disease are found anew, in countless forma, among 
the sectaries and heretics of later days. 

8. The Apostle is alike removed from the one¬ 
sided view either, of a love without faith, or of a 
faith without love. He will neither have the fruit 
without the tree, nor the tree without the fruit He 
knows only the one requirement of the gospel- 
love ; yet only the love blossoming in a heart puri¬ 
fied through faith. Here, as afterwards more fre¬ 
quently, purity of faith and purity of conscience are 
linked in their inmost relationship. 

4. “ Love, out of a pure heart,” Ac. In this 
statement of the chief requisite of Christianity there 
is confirmed the essential unity of theology and 
morality, whose arbitrary separation so often does 
unmeasured injury to each, and has kept many from 
the right understanding of the gospel. 

5. We have here a weighty help toward answer¬ 
ing the question, how far the Mosaic law has a bind¬ 
ing power. But frilly to understand the Apostle's 
mode of thought upon this subject, the Epistles to 
the Romans and Galatians must be specially com¬ 
pared. Here, also, Paul appears the same glowing 
and zealous advocate, as he had before shown him¬ 
self, of the right of Christian freedom. While be 
exalts the worth of the law in its own proper sphere, 
beyond any disparagement, he shows its entire in¬ 
sufficiency whenever it is placed by the side of^ or 
above the gospel. 

6. We find the chief forms of Judaism in the 
time of our Lord, again existing in His earliest 
church—Pharisaism and Sadduceeism. Against this 
united power of self-righteousness and unrighteous¬ 
ness, the disciple no less than the Master is pledged 
to bear the sword of the Spirit with all power (Matt 
xvi. 6). 

7. A precept, of the first importance in pastoral 
theology, is here given by the Apostle to the preach¬ 
ers of the Word. It is not enough to preach the 
truth free from all error; but they are also bound to 
contend with every energy against error. Persecu¬ 
tion of heretics is indeed unchristian and unevan¬ 
gelical, and its frightful traces remain on many a 
page of Church history, marked with blood and 
tears. Yet he would be no less to blame, who, like 
Timothy a ruler in the church, capable of large in 
fluence, should allow the eirorist to go unchecked, 
and remain satisfied, if not himself corrupted by the 
leaven of error. The bee whiqh has lost its sting 
can produce no more honey. The saying of Calvin 
is that of every true witness of Jesus Christ: *‘-A 
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dog barks loudly when one seizes his master; and 
should I be silent when the truth of God is as- 
ttUad?” Polemics against leading heretics ought 
not to be the chief staple of gospel preaching; nor 
should this be wholly and always lost sight of. 


HOHTLETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

No doctrine should be permitted or preached in 
the church but the unadulterated apostolic doctrine. 
—The relation of Mythology to Christianity.—The 
difference between the holy 44 mystery of the gos¬ 
pel,” and a sickly mysticism.—A sermon whose first 
and last fruit is strife and dispute, instead of the 
promotion of the Divine way of redemption, is 
thereby self-condemned.—The sum of the command¬ 
ment: (1.1 No Christianity without love; (2.) no 
Christian love without purity of heart; ( 8 .) no 
purity of heart without a good conscience; (4.) no 
good conscience without an unsullied faith.—How 
tar we may swerve from the end of the Divine reve¬ 
lation, even when we believe ourselves very near to 
it—The attitude of the Christian toward the law.— 
Among the confessors of the gospel there were and 
are at all times ( 1 .) some, who are neither under the 
law nor under grace; ( 2 .) others, who are indeed 
under the law, but not yet under grace; ( 8 .) others, 
who are under grace, and no more under the law.— 
The worth of the law as a bar, as a mirror, as a seal. 
[German: Riegd, Spiegel, u. Siegel.] —For whom the 
law is given, and for whom not.—The Christian re¬ 
deemed from the curse of the law, so that the right¬ 
eousness required by the law is fulfilled in him.— 
Every gross or slight, open or concealed immorality, 
fa directly opposed to sound doctrine.—A noble 
eulogy of the gospel: ( 1 .) The gospel of the glory 
of God; (2.1 this God, the blessed God; ( 8 .) 
through this blessed God, the ministry of the gospel 
fa entrusted to a man like Paul.—Every estimate of 
the law that does not accord with the gospel of Paul 
deserves to be rejected.—The ceaseless alternation 
of Legs ism and Antinomianism in the Christian 
Church: (1.1 Its traces; ( 2 .) its causes; ( 8 .) its 
import; (4.) its only remedy.— [Ignatius: *A pxh 


fibf rims, ri\os r) kyt bny. Faith the beginning, 
but love the end, or final cause.—W.] 

Starke : Osiandkr : The pure doctrine is a great 
gift of God, therefore it is to be guarded well; a 4 
costly loan, therefore to be well laid out— Lange's 
Opm Bibl: Pure doctrine and, a godly life must 
always go together.— Hedinger: What helps not 
growth in godliness, we ought to banish from church 
and school.— Anton : If the enemy cannot else lead 
us astray in our Christianity, he sings to us of high 
things, which common Christians do not know.— 
Lange's Op.: Theologians must especially care 
that they do not become loose talkers, and thus 
corrupters of others.—In nothing is pride more per¬ 
ceptible, more hurtful, and perilous, than in spiritual 
things.—Every preacher of the gospel is also a teach¬ 
er of the law; for the gospel shows bow man can 
and ought to hold the law of God in the gospel way. 
— Qussnel: Gospel doctrine does not so hold up 
faith as to bend the law (1 Cor. ix. 21 ).—Sins must 
not be judged by human fancy, but according to the 
law and the gospel.—Sins that are forbidden in the 
law, are also contrary to the gospel (Rom. iii. 81).— 
Anton : In the office of preacher, the whole aim 
must be to know the gospel as a gospel of the glory 
of God (2 Cor. iv. 6 ). 

[Cudworth, Sermon I.: Christ came not into 
the world to fill our heads with mere speculations, to 
kindle a fire of wrangling and contentious dispute, 
whilst, in the mean time, our hearts remain all ire 
within toward God. Christ was vitae maguter , not 
echolce; and he is the best Christian whose heart 
beats with the purest pulse toward heaven; not he, 
whose head spinneth out the finest cobwebs. Ink 
and paper can never make us Christians—can never 
beget a new nature, a living principle in us—can 
never form Christ, or any true notions of spiritual 
things, in our hearts. A painter that would draw 
a rose, though he may flourish some likeness of it in 
figure and color, yet he can never paint the scent 
and fragrancy.— Donne, Sermons: As the soul is 
infused by God, but diffused over the whole body, 
and so there is a man; so faith is infused from God, 
but diffused into our works, and so there is a saint. 
Practice is the incarnation of faith; faith is incorpo¬ 
rate and manifest in a body by works.—W.] 


m. 


The Apostle’s communication upon his calling to the ministry of the gospel, and 
npon the grace, in its high significance, which was glorified in him by his con¬ 
version.—Doxology. 

Ch. L 12-17. 


12 And 1 I thank Christ Jesus our Lord, who hath enabled me, for that he 

13 counted me faithful, putting me into the ministry; Who was before * a blas¬ 
phemer, and a persecutor, and injurious [insolent]: but I obtained mercy, 

14 Decause I did it ignorantly in unbelief And [But] the grace of our Lord was 

15 exceeding abundant with faith ahd love which is in Christ Jesus. This is a 
faithful saying [Faithful is the saying], and worthy of all acceptation, that 
Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners; of whom I am chief [first 

16 amongst whom am I]. Howbeit for this cause I obtained mercy, that in me first 
[<. tfnner] Jesus Christ might shew forth all * long-suffering, for a pattern to 
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17 [of ?] them which should hereafter believe on him to life everlasting. Now untc 
the King eternal [of ages], immortal, invisible, the only wise [alone wise] 4 God, 
* be honor and glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


1 Ter. 12.— It wanting in A. F. G., and others, and upon this account hat been left out by Lachmann. Ob 
the other hand, it it retained by Tischendorf. It it not in the Sinaiticus. 

* Ver. IS.—tT&r irpor., Recejpta. The authorities are in &vor of t6. So alto Lachmann, Tischendorf and the 
Sinaiticus. The was probably an attempted correction of the text. After fora Lachmann inserts jm ; Tischendorf 
omits: not in the Sinaiticus.—E. H.J 

* Ver. 16.— [vaaav ; ftraear is the reading adopted by modem critioe. So also in tbe Sinaiticus.—E. H.J 

4 Ver. 17.—Reoeived text: pdry «r°4v { wTierefure, al*>, Luther: ** To the alone wise,** On the ground of A. I). 1 
F. G., and others, Grietbaoh removes ovAv from the text; and bis example has been almost universally followed, 
is also not in the Sinaiticus. [The English Version, like Luther, “ only wise.**—E. H.J 


EXEGETICAL A17D CRITICAL. 

Ver. 12 . And I thank, Ac. Criticism asks bow 
this .sentence can have any just connection with the 
rest, and finds in this prominent setting forth of the 
apostolate a ground of doubt. Psychology might 
better ask, whether a man like Paul, in a familiar 
letter, could withhold such an expression, since in 
ver. 11 he had begun to speak of his high preroga¬ 
tive. Besides, this personal allusion is the less out 
of place, because, among the heretics at Ephesus, 
there were some certainly who sought to undermine 
the authority of Paul by allusions to his former his¬ 
tory, or even by venturing doubts of his miraculous 
calling from the Lord. This reference to himself 
was, again, most appropriate, as an illustration from 
his own living experience, of his statement in vers. 
8 - 11 , in relation to the law and the gospel.— Who 
hath enabled me. We need not refer this exclu¬ 
sively to ability for the conversion of men (Bengel), 
or for tbe endurance of trial (Chrysostom), or for the 
doing of miracles (Mack), although none of these 
need be left out Without any limitation, Paul re¬ 
fers here to the Divine power which he had in every 
way received, from the time of his calling to the 
present “ Quo verbo non modo irdeUigit, «* dci 
manu principio esse formatum, tU idoneus ad munue 
suum ford, eed timul complectitur continuant gratia 
subministrationcm. Neque enim eutie fussed, eemel 
me fiddem declaration, nisi eumperpduo auxilio 
confirmaeed Christue ; ” Calvin.— For that he ... 
into the ministry, ncrrSv fie fryficrwro. Fidelity 
is the trait especially required of the ministers of the 
gospel (comp. 1 Cor. iv. 2 ). Thus the Lord counted 
Paul faithful—in other words, saw in him one who 
would prove faithful; and this was the mark of 
Christ’s trust, that He had given him such on office, 
biftevos els ZmkovIov ; just as a proprietor gives one 
of his dependents a striking proof of his confidence, 
when he makes him steward over the rest. The 
omniscient Lord of the Church foresaw Paul’s fidel¬ 
ity, and sanctified him as a chosen instrument. That 
the Apostle regarded this fidelity not as of his own 
merit, but as a gift of grace, appears from 1 Cor. 
vii. 25. 

Ver. 13. Who was before, Ac. A fuller con¬ 
fession of his former character, in order to express 
more clearly the ground of his thankfulness (ver. 
12 ).— Blasphemer, against the name and truth of 
the Lord (comp. Acts xvi. 11 ).— Persecutor, of 
Christians, both in word and in deed (comp. Acts 
xxii. 4; Gal. L 13).— Injurious, bfyirrfis, (comp. 
Matt. xxii. 6 ; Rom. i. 30). <( The last phrase 
strengthens the preceding, as it refers to the abuse 
springing from arrogance and contempt of others; ” 
Wiesmger.— But I obtained mercy, Ac. Not 
only because he obtained forgiveness of sins, but 


because, also, be was called to the apostolic office, 
established in it, and counted faithful; ver. 12. And 
why ? Beoause I did it ignorantly, in unbe¬ 
nd The Apostle does not at all ddny that his un¬ 
belief was sinful, and thus deserving of punishment; 
he here refers merely to tbe one fact, which should 
mitigate this just sentence. The tcyvoia in which he 
had lived made foigiveness possible, since he bad 
not yet begun to sin against the Holy Ghost (comp. 
Luke xii. 45; xxiiL 84; Matt xii. 81, 82). His 
ignorance did not at all merit forgiveness, but it left 
the possibility of it, without impairing the holiness 
and righteousness of the Lord. The positive ground 
of this act of mercy lay, at last, altogether in the 
Divine grace (comp. ver. 14 and Titus ill. 6 ). [“ How 
could Christ have judged St Paul faithful, when 
a persecutor? Some of the schoolmen, as Aqui¬ 
nas, suppose that wurrds is said by anticipation of 
St. Paul’s future character, ex provisit mentis ; w 
Wordsworth.—W.J 

Yer. 14. AndT the grace of our Lord was 
exceeding abundant, bwepex\e6vwre —the only in¬ 
stance in which this word is found in Paul. When 
he speaks of sin (Rom. v. 20 ), he there uses the 
word ix\e6vturev ; when, on the contrary, he tells of 
the mercy bestowed on him, he adds this most sig¬ 
nificant drip. It is as if he wrestled with speech, 
fully to utter his overpowering feeling.— With faith 
and Iowa, which is in Christ Jesus. Faith— 
not a childlike trust in God in general, but a faith 
whose object is Christ; here, as commonly in tbe 
Epistles of Paul, a faith united with love to Christ 
“ Not the love that Christ has and exercises, bnt that 
which He imparts to men ” (Olshausen). This fiuth 
and this love are iv Xpiorf *1 rfaov, because Jesus 
Himself is their centre (comp. Col i. 4) And when 
the Apostle says that the grace of the Lord was ex¬ 
ceeding abundant, with faith and love (jierd), he 
does not consider tbe process or tbe effects of this 
grace, but that personal, inward life in men which 
accompanies it: indicator, x.k.L, quasi comites 
fume illine xdpirof (Leok Through this faith and 
this love be bad reachea tbe real possession and 
enjoyment of the mercy with which the Lord, of His 
free grace, had enriched him. 

ver. 15. Faithful saying, Ac. Bengel: “n«r- 
t6s, fidus, gravieeima prafandi formula, Seit 
Pavlue, quod dicit et de quo confirmd ipsaque ser- 
monie mmplicUate refuted eecus docentes, eo comm «- 
niora tractans, eed decore, quo abstrvxiora affecta- 
bant alii. Sic quoque; ” Tit. ii. 1 .— And withy 
of all aoceptanoe, xdnjs &xo8oxns t worthy of be¬ 
lief without airy reservation whatever. The Apostle 
means an acceptance from which every doubt is ex¬ 
cluded, and which thus acts through the intellect as 
well as the heart.— That Christ Jesus, Ac. The 
expression, came into the world, has its full ex- 
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position in the troth of our Lord’s preexistence 
(comp. John xvi. 32). The word k6<t/mos is here to 
be understood not in a moral, but in a physical 
sense, as an opposite to the higher moral order of 
the world. Paul states the object of this incarnation 
without any limit whatever; for which reason, too, 
the article is omitted, hpapru\obs <rw<rcu (comp. 
Luke xix. 10; Rom. v. 6). The Pauline concep¬ 
tion of acmjpla is not opposed to a state of unliap- 
•piness in general, but to a lost state: 44 Subest in 
hoc verbo emphasis , nam qui offlcium Chrhti esse 
fatcn'ur salvare . cogitationem tamen hanc difficilius 
admUiunif quod ejusmodi solus ad peccatorcs perti- 
neaL Semper enim ahripilur sens us noster ad 
respectum dignitatis^ simul atque indignitas apparet y 
conHdit fiduda; ” Calvin.—Of whom I am ohief. 
In a psychological view, it is noticeable how much 
trouble commentators have taken to turn aside from 
the dear import of this word, being more concerned, 
apparently, for the honor of Paul than he was him¬ 
self. The best of these explanations may be found 
in De Wette. But whoever believes that a personal 
confession like this exceeds the bounds of truth, 
proves that he has very little conception of the 
humility and love of the Apostle, who freely allows 
that be is chief in the long catalogue of sinners, be¬ 
cause he knows his own sin better than that of others, 
and gladly, too, esteems others better than himself 
(comp. 1 Cor. xv. 9; Phil. ii. 8; Eph. iii. 8). 

Ver. 16. Howbeit, for Ibis, &c. In propor¬ 
tion to the depth of his humility, he rises now in 
boldness of faith. Should any one wonder that such 
grace had reached the chief of sinners, Paul sets 
against this the cause (&AAd), and shows the world¬ 
wide significance of his own conversion. So great a 
sinner had for this very reason received grace, Iva 
Xpurrbs ’Irjtrovs Ivltl^nrai rfjv Urcuray paKpo&vplay. 
—Long-suffering. The Divine attribute of the 
Lord, whereby He does not at once punish the sin¬ 
ner, but prolongs the opportunity of repentance. 
In the pardon of one less wicked than Paul, this 
grace could not have shown its full glory; but in 
nim, wj pdrrt?, is revealed rj ixcura paxpo&. y so that 
Panl’s conversion appears a very marvel of the love 
of Jesus Christ for sinners. How much farther the 
purpose of this miracle reaches than to the Apostle 
and his contemporaries, is evident from what imme¬ 
diately follows.— For a pattern to them ... to 
life eve rl a s ti n g. By the word vxotvxwois, which 
Is used again only in 2 Tim. L 13, is denoted the 
original, normal, typical character of the event 
(rfiw, Rom. v. 14; inriSstypa, 2 Pet. ii. 6). Paul 
stood before the eyes of all after generations as a 
witness to the power, the grace, and the love of the 
Lord; so that the greatest of sinners need not doubt 
that grace. The Lord had dealt with him as the 
king of a rebellious city, who should release at once 
foe rebel chief; as a physician in an hospital, who 
flbonld cure the mo6t diseased; so that thenceforth 
no guilty, no sick, need doubt the possibility of 
grace and salvation. In this sense Paul was a type, 
rw juXXSvrw Turreveur h? &irr£ ; 44 not so much in 
himself as an object of faith, but rather in his trust¬ 
ful belief, as the perfect assurance of our salvation,” 
Rom. ix. 33; Matthies. The aim of this believing 
trust appears again from what immediately follows: 

al&viov. See, in Bengel, another less proba¬ 
ble relation of the thought. It is not strange that, 
when foe Apostle gives to this grace toward him a 
significance so great for all coming ages, his heart 
rise* in a hymn of thanksgiving (ver. 17). And no 
18 


wonder, also, that he speaks so fully here of bis 
highest privilege; for not by the law, but the gospel 
only, could he praise the mercy of the Lord to him, 
and to so many after him. Thus this whole confes¬ 
sion serves also as the confutation of the heretics, 
who had placed the former above the latter (comp, 
vers. 6-10). 

Ver. 17. Now unto the King eternal, rG>* 
ald)vwv According to some, King of the worlds; 
alwves is here taken in the sense of Heb. i. 2; so, 
e. g. y Leo: regem totius mundi. It is better, how¬ 
ever, on account of the preceding rcov psW. ir«rr., 
to suppose that the Apostle had in his mind not the 
conception of space, but that of the succession of 
ages. Only in the process of time can the typical 
significance of the conversion of Paul (ver. 16) be 
fully realized ; and God is the King of all the ages, 
in whom the later believers are brought together. 
The conception that th^ kingdom of God is an eter¬ 
nal dominion, lies not so much in the words ruv 
aluvoov (Wiesinger), as in the following iup&dprtp. 
It may be that this lofty yet rare expression (it 
occurs only in the Apocrypha of the Old Testament; 
comp, also Ps. cxlv. 13) may have flowed the more 
readily from the pen of the Apostle, because, in this 
letter, he opposes those heretics of Gnostic tendency 
who were wont to speak of ABons in an entirely dif¬ 
ferent and fanciful sense.—Immortal (comp. Rom. 
i. 23 and 1 Tim. vi. 16), who alone has immortality. 
—Invisible, not only who is not seen, but who, in 
the nature of the case, cannot be seen (comp. John 
i. 18; 1 Tim. vi. 16; Heb. xi. 27).—Only. 
with p6vy is a spurious interpolation, probably trans¬ 
ferred from Rom. vi. 27.—Forever and ever 
(comp. Gal. i. 6; Phil. iv. 20), [Host recent Eng¬ 
lish expositors agree with tne German in reject¬ 
ing <ro<p $; e. g., Alford, EUicott, Conybeare.—W.] 
This doxology, if compared with others, shows in 
every feature such a Pauline character, that it de 
serves to be placed among the evidences for, not 
against (Schleierraacher, and others), the genuine¬ 
ness of the Pastoral Epistles. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. It is admitted that Paul was wont to regard’ 
the whole history of the Divine revelation, under the 
old covenant, from a typical and symbolic stand¬ 
point. The creation, for instance, of the man and 
the woman, the first sin, the life of faith in Abra¬ 
ham, the relation between Sarai and Hdgar, the pas¬ 
sage of the Israelites through the Red Sea, and their 
fortune in the desert, are not isolated historic facts, 
but point with higher significance to great truths, or 
to ever-recurring laws (see l Cor. x. 1, &c.; Gal. iv. 
23, and elsewhere). In the same manner he consid¬ 
ers the event or his own conversion. It stands 
before his view as a mirror, which images the meroy 
of the Lord to the greatest sinner in all succeeding, 
times. This thought gives us the point of view from 
which we must always regard the most striking ex¬ 
amples of Christ’s power. The Lord works not only 
dynamically, but symbolically; and every new act 
of His might and love is a sign of what He will con¬ 
tinually repeat in still higher measure. 

2. The conversion of Paul is one of the highest 
revelations of the majesty and 1 power of the Divine 
grace. We see in it a grace not- only overpowering 
and searching,, but forgiving, strengthening, and 
purifying. It is alike dear what are me natural and 
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insurmountable barriers in the reception of this grace; 
as where one sins wilfully, so that there remains no 
more offering for sin (Heb. x. 26). Had Paul had 
no &yvoia, his forgiveness would have been quite im¬ 
possible, since, in that case, he would have committed 
a sin unto death (1 John v. 16, 17), by which the in¬ 
ward link of connection with the Divine mercy, salva¬ 
tion, and atonement would have been entirely wanting. 

3. We find a self-revelation like this of Paul, on 
a huger basis, in the confessions of S. Augustin. It 
is worth our study, in an ethical view, to compare, 
with this feeling of personal unworthiness, the gross 
Pelagian self-conceit of Rousseau’s confessions. It 
is this union of the deepest humility with the most 
unshaken faith, that unlocks the secret of such sin¬ 
gular grandeur of character in Paul 

4. 44 Christ Jesus came into the world,” &c.—»a 
gospel within a gospel; as John iii. 16; 1 John iv. 
9, 10, and several other places. Observe how sim¬ 
ple the Apostle’s confession of faith becomes, as he 
draws nearer to the close of life. In the great an¬ 
tithesis of sin and grace, all is finally resolved. The 
gospel a glad message for the lost; this is all, but 
this is enough. Here is exactly seen the accord, on 
one side, which the gospel finds, and, on the other, 
the discord against which it clashes. 

B. As with Paul, so with many since, we see how 
the worst foes of the truth, after their conversion, 
have become its strongest witnesses. Thus, S. Au¬ 
gustin ; later, John Newton; in the history of mis¬ 
sions, Van der Kemp, and many others.—The natu¬ 
ral cause and deep significance of this fact. 

6. If the conversion of a single Paul called forth 
such a hymn of thanksgiving, how much louder will 
it resound when the kingdom of God is come, and 
all His wonderful ways for the redemption of the 
manifold millions are revealed before all saints. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

No higher ground of thanksgiving than for con- 
•version to the truth.—The great contrast between 
the once and the note in the life of Paul. How far 
it must be repeated with every Christian.—The glory 
of the minister of the gospel whom the Lord has 
counted fuithful, and has placed in office.—The dif¬ 
ference between pardonable and unpardonable sin.— 
How far the ignorance of unbelief is self-condemned. 
—The conversion of Paul an evidence of the power 
of grace: (1.) No fall so deep that grace cannot de¬ 
scend to it; (2.) no height so lofty mat grace cannot 
lift the sinner to it.—The inseparable union of grace 
on the side of the Lord, and of faith and love on 
the side of the sinner.—Faith and love no merito¬ 
rious cause of grace, but only the means through 
which it is appropriated.—That ‘‘mercy has been 
given to me,” the highest boast of faith.—What 
grace works in the sinner, before, in, and after his 
conversion.—In what way the Christian, after the 
pattern of Paul, must look back on his early errors: 
(1.) With thanksgiving for his redemption (ver. 12); 
(2.) with constant humility (vers. 13-15); (3.) with 
unshaken and steadfast faith ; (4.) with glad glorify- 
iug of the Lord (ver. 17). —The great end of the 
manifestation of the Son of God in the world.—The 
gospel a glad message, which (1.) embraces all sin¬ 
ners ; (2.) is worthy of all acceptance.—Paul a pat¬ 
tern of the deepest humility, united with the greatest 
faith.— 44 Of whom I am chief”: (1.) How far can 
• each one repeat this word for himself? (2.) why is 


this confession necessary ? Without it, (a) there is 
no desire for redemption ; (b) no delight in redemp¬ 
tion ; (r) no knowledge of the worth of redemp¬ 
tion.—What can the greatest sinner learn for his 
encouragement and guidance from the pardoned 
Paul?—God the King of the ages: (1.) He sways 
them with His mighty will; (2.) He outlives them 
on His eternal throne.—-The glorification of God the 
highest end of redemption.—The conversion of Paul 
a worthy subject for the glorifying of God on earth 
and in heaven (comp. Gal. i. 24). 

44 Of whom I am chief,” a beautiful preparatory 
theme for the Holy Supper. 44 1 have obtained mer¬ 
cy,” an appropriate subject for the celebration of the 
Supper itself. 44 Now unto the King eternal,” a fit¬ 
ting topic for the sermon of thanksgiving, where, as 
through Holland, it is preached after the celebration 
of the Supper. Ver. 12 specially suited for an ordi¬ 
nation, or for a church festival 

Starxx : Lange’s Op.: In the work of our 
conversion, we must ascribe nothing to our own 
power, but all to God (Phil ii. 13). Every teacher 
must be sure of his Divine call to the office (Acts 
xx. 28).—Although he who is justified knows that be 
has forgiveness of sins, still he regards that time of 
his life with a constant feeling of shame; yet this 
will be joined with a spirit childlike and resigned to 
the will of God.—O siandkr: The grace of God is 
the richer and more abundant the greater our trans 
gressions have been, when we have repented truly 
and from the heart (Rom. v. 20).—As often as die 
example of a converted sinner is offered in the sa¬ 
cred Scriptures, our faith in the forgiveness of sins 
should be strengthened.—Is God an eternal King? 
We need not fear that tyrants will drive Him from 
the throne of His majesty. Since He cannot die, let 
us fly to Him in all our trials, and reflect, God still 
lives !— Heubner : Because Paul acted openly and 
sincerely as a persecutor, God accepted him. Here 
the saying of Johnson applies: “I love a good 
hater; ” i. «., I love one who, yrith true, frank con¬ 
viction, is opposed to me.—Christianity is for sinners, 
not for the righteous.—The long-suffering forbearance 
of God toward the unbelieving.—What incalculable 
results may come from the conversion of a sinner! 

Vers. 12-17. The Epistle for the seventh Sunday 
after Trinity, in the Grand Duchy of Hesse, and 
elsewhere: Beck : Mercy meets us as (1.) the 
ground ; (2.) the way; (8.) the end.—L indkmann : 
How encouraging a faith is this faith in the mercy 
of God! It awakens us (1.) to sincere humility* 

! 2.) to steadfast patience; (3.) to heartfelt repose; 
4.) to a thankful joy.— Schmaltz : The blessedness 
of grace.— Alt : Man in his rejoicing over the gra¬ 
cious work of God.— Natorp : What deep cause we 
have to humble ourselves before God.— Ad. Monod : 
The signs of a true conversion shown in the exam¬ 
ple of Paul: (1.) What it is; (2.) what its purpose; 
(3.) how it originates. See his third sermon on Plaul, 
in the introduction of the work already mentioned. 

[Jeremt Taylor : This consideration St. Paul 
urged as a reason why God forgave liim, because 
he did it ignorantly. For heresy is not an error 
of the understanding, but of the will. And this 
is clearly insinuated in Scripture, wherein faith and 
a good life are made one duty, and vice is called 
opposite to faith, and heresy opposed to holiness.—- 
Bishop Hall : “ To save sinners.” Add, if thou wilt, 
44 whereof I am chief.” Thou eanst say no worse of 
thyself than a better man said before thee, who, in the 
right of a sinner, claimed the benefit of u Saviour.—W.] 
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IV. 


Paul exhorts Timothy to fight the good fight, and strengthens this exhortation by 
referring him to the faSing away and condemnation of some, two of whom he 
mentions by name. 

Ch. L 18-20. 


18 This charge I commit unto thee, son Timothy, according to the prophecies 
which went before on thee, that thou by [in] them mightest war * a good war* 

19 fare; Holding faith and a good conscience; which some having put away con* 

20 ceraing faith have made shipwreck: Of whom is Hymeneus* and Alexander; 
whom I have delivered unto Satan, that they may learn [be taught] not to 
blaspheme. 


1 Ver. 18.—[frpcTcvf. Rtcepta, Lachnann, Tischcndorf, Sinaiticaj, rrpartwrji.—'E. H.] 

* Ver. 20.—{Sinai tic os, 'Yp/rcot. But in 2 Tim. ii. 17 it has ’Y/Wfouk— the commonly reoeived spelling.—E. H.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 18. This oharge I commit unto thee, 
wapcerfocfuu, commitio twi ; yet not vi auditoribus 
propenas (BengelJ; for it is obviously a precept for 
the official life ana work of Timothy himself. Here 
the Apostle, after his more personal disclosure (vers. 
5-11), returns to his original exhortation (vers. 8, 4), 
and again directly addresses Timothy, whom he has 
for awhile lost sight of. The question, what rapay- 
yoda properly means, is differently answered by 
commentators. It seems best to seek the answer in 
the clause immediately following, fra <rrpar., ic.r.X., 
sod thus to explain fra as a particle referring to the 
object. Thus Matthies, De Wette, Wiesinger, Hu- 
tber, and others. It is not so much a command, in 
the strict sense of the word, as a tender, fatherly 
counsel, that Timothy shall show himself a true sol¬ 
dier of Jesus Clirist, and so fulfil the high expecta¬ 
tions that were justly cherished concerning him. 
We notice here that Paul already employs military 
figures (Otto). napayy*\ia is used of a military 
command; axxophon, Hell. 11. Paul, in a Chris¬ 
tian sense, assigns to Timothy the command against 
the heretics. — According to the propheoiea 
whioh went before on thee. Heubner: “ Ac¬ 
cording to the good hopes which thou didst awaken 
in thy youth—hopes that wise, devout men ex¬ 
pressed of thee, and likewise prophetically foretold, 
ss Staupitz in the case of Luther.” Instead of this 
superficial view, we have every reason to refer these 
words to the x < *P ta 'f ia T V t Tpaprjretas in the Christian 
Church at the time of the Apostle, and to compact 
it with 1 Tim. iv. 14; 2 Tim. i. 6. Prophesyings 
are here, as always in the New Testament, spoken of 
as the fruit of a supernatural influence of the Holy 
Ghost; and we can easily conceive that such utter¬ 
ances were not wanting at the solemn ordination of 
Timothy to the ministry of the Gospel. These 
prophesyings went before in him (w poayowras Irl 
r«), preceding his entrance upon his Christian 
course; and Timothy would turn this hope to shame, 
if he shewed himself untrue to his calling. *TLv 
*Zn<us } in conformity to them. The view, that those 
prophesyings were the weapons which Timothy must 
put on for the conflict, seems too artificial, and not 
strictly Pauline; it is simpler to r**g.ird them ns the 


rule which must determine his conduct, or, if we 
will, as the limits within which he must act.—War 
a good warfare. De Wette is too general: “ That 
tbou, in the conduct of thy office, demean thyself 
worthily and bravely.” Far more happily Luther: 
u That thou therein do a knightly work.” pare la 

here does not mean the conflict of the Christian life 
in general, but the conflict as a leader in the church, 
which Timothy was to wage specially against the 
heretics of his day. It is a warfare, in a strict sense 
of the word, under the banner of the King of kings. 
For a correct understanding of the figurative expres¬ 
sion, comp. 2 Cor. x. 4; Eph. vi. 10-18; 1 These, 
v. 8; 2 Tim. ii. 8, 5.—Chrysostom: 8uk rl ica\ti 
(rrparday rb voary/xa ; 8i|A»r, 5rt t 6\tfios 4yfiy*pr<u 
ffipotiphs Ta 4 n pty yu&Kurra II ry dtbcuncd\y. 

Ver.. 19. Holding faith and a good con¬ 
science. In the conflict which we wage outwardly 
against the enemy, our chief concern is with the 
inner state and disposition of the heart. 'Exw is 
here to be taken in the sense of Kar4x<*y, as the 
participial connective denotes the manner in which 
Timothy must follow the exhortation (ver. 18). That 
faith is here set forth as a weapon, os Eph. vi. 16 
(according to Matthies), is improbable, on account 
of the inner connection of irloriv and <rvytlbrj<riy 
byafrfiy. The Apostle simply means that Timothy 
shall guard both—that is, shall hold fast, and not 
renounce them. There is thus the same connection 
of faith dnd conscience here as in ver. 5. Unbelief 
is with the Apostle not theoretical, but practical— 
bound with the inward state of our moral life, as is 
shown by what immediately follows.— Whioh some 
having put away, Ac. The sense is: through the 
defilement of a good conscience, some have lost not 
only this, but also the faith which they before pos¬ 
sessed. *H y t iyh i.rto<r<lfifvot ; which — t. r., a good 
conscience—some have rejected, as a troublesome 
creditor whom they will be rid of at any cost.— 
Have suffered shipwreck. N avayeiv is a word 
used in Greek, Roman, and Hebrew writers, and 
common with us to denote severe, irrecoverable 
losses. It is only found in the New Testament, in 
its proper sense, in 2 Cor. ii. 25, and here in a 
figurative sense. Should it be thought that the 
imnge of a shipwreck had in the preceding Awowd- 
fjuvoi passed before the mind of Paul, then a good 
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conscience must be regarded not as the rudder 
(Mack), but as the anchor (Wiesinger), with whose 
loss the whole vessel is ruined. The proposition, 
*«/>!, c. accus.y denotes especially what they had lost 
in the wreck. “ Metaphor a a naufragio , sumpta 
aptissime quadrat , nam innutt , ut salva fdes ad 
portum usque pervenit , navi gat ionis nostras eursum 
bona conscientia regcndum esse, alias naufragii esse 
periculum, hoc est, ne fides mala conscientia tan- 
juam gurgite in mari procelloso immergatur ; ” Cal¬ 
vin. 

Ver. 20. Of whom is Hymeneus and Alex¬ 
ander. Hymeneus; perhaps the same mentioned 
in 2 Tim. ii. 17. •Alexander ; probably not the same 
mentioned in 2 Tim*, iv. 14 as 6 xoAiccfa, since, in 
this case, the excommunication would have the ap¬ 
pearance of personal revenge; perhaps we should 
refer it to the Ephesian named in Acts xix. S3, who, 
without doubt, was well enough known to Timothy. 
— Whom I have delivered unto Satan. The 
formal sentence of excommunication, by which any 
were separated from the church and given over to 
the powers of darkness which ruled in heathendom 
(Col. i. 13 and 1 Cor. v. 5). Here, as in the pas¬ 
sages just cited, the Apostle seems to point mentally 
els 6\e &p. tt)y oapicSs ,, as may be inferred from the 
following Ira xa<8«u&., k.t. A., which, however, should 
not be regarded as the effect of the ban of the 
church per se, but rather of a just, divine recom¬ 
pense. That the Apostle here speaks only of what 
he had done in his own mind (Planck, Matthies), is 
mere conjecture. The expression admits of no other 
explanation than that of a fact already completed, 
which he either for the first time disclosed to Timo¬ 
thy, or for good reasons mentioned again.— That 
they may learn, fra irau3a&£<n, with the added 
thought of the chastisement which, in the view of 
the Apostle, ought to restrain them from a repetition 
of the blasphemy which, without doubt, they bad 
already uttered against God and Christ. “ Facto 
fidei naufragio, blasphemies periculutn adest ;” Ben- 
gel. [The phrase here used may probably have 
been drawn from the formula of excommunication 
used in the apostolic church. Alford thinks the 
delivering to Satan “an apostolic act for the pur¬ 
pose of correction, which might or might not be 
accompanied by extrusion from the church,” Vide 
in loco. But the solemn strength of the phrase 
seems hardly to admit the idea of a lesser penalty. 
The kingdoms of Christ and of Satan are conceived 
of as two opposites. Augustine well calls this dis¬ 
cipline of excommunication, “ Medicinalis vindicta, 
terribilis lenitas , charitatis severitasP Ad Liter. 
Petition. 3, 4.—W.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. As the life of the individual Christian is a 
constant warfare, so may the life of an upright min¬ 
ister of the gospel be specially regarded from this 
point of view; and above all, in the days when error 
lifts its head boldly and arrogantly, as in the time of 
Timothy. There is, however, a false lust for strife, 
as a false love of grace, against which the young 
minister of the word cannot be too earnestly warned. 
Striking suggestions os to the way in which he must 
wage the koAV arparelcu'y and guide his official life, 
may be found in the old, well-known work of J. 
Valentin Andrea, entitled, “The Good Life of a 
Righteous Servant of the Gospel,” which is referred 


to by Herder, in his “ Letti rs on the Study of The. 
ology” and is still worthy of study. His contrast 
of the good and bad teacher ought not to be forgot¬ 
ten : “ Prceceptor bonus duett, dum malus trahit; 
lucet idle, hie offuscat; docet We, hie confundil; 
reefit idley hie impellit; excitat ille y hie deprimit; 
oblectat idle , hie angit; format ille y hie destruii. 
Paucis dicam : nisi prceceptor ipse liber, into biblio- 
thecay et museum inambulans sit, nisi laboris brevia• 
rum et manubrium, nisi linguarvm artiumque re- 
pertorium et formula , nisi insuper patrice et ecclesia 
omamentum audiat, non sapit ad inaenium nostrum. 
Nam libros repetere et exigere, ad laborem agere et 
stimilare , prcecrpta, regulas dictaque obtrudere, cupts 
vis est; summam rex monstrare , facilitatem apertrt, 
applicationem adhibere , usum doeere, exemplo pro- 
ire , denique ad Christum omnia referre, hoc opus, 
hie sudor Christianus est , quem nullce orbis opes re- 
penderintP See Hagenbach’s “Lectures on the 
History of the Reformation,” in loco. 

2. The Pauline conception o£ the inner relation 
of faith and conscience is of the highest significance. 
As unbelief nearly always leads either to grosser or 
more refined immorality, so not rarely it begins from 
an immoral ground, at least when faith existed be¬ 
fore. This conception is thoroughly Pauline; comp. 
Rom. L 21; and, again, our Lord’s own view of it, 
John vii. 17. It is a deep mental truth ; for it is far 
too common to represent faith or infideLty as a mat¬ 
ter of obstruct opinion. Gospel truth is no mere 
work of the understanding or the memory; the light 
of the gospel is life, and its work is power. It can 
only then be grasped, when knowledge and affection 
and volition are joined, so that the thought has root 
in the affections, and activity in the will; as, re¬ 
versely, an action severed from Christian knowledge 
and affection can never be Christian. It would be 
interesting to study the history of heresies from this 
point of view, and to seek the deepest moral ground 
of the greatest errors. On the other hand, it is 
obvious that a conscientious, moral life, is essential 
to the stability of the life of faith. Compare the 
essay of Ed. Guder on “ The Scriptural Doctrine of 
Conscience ; ” Theol. Stud, und Kritik., 1857; Otto, 
p. 98. 

8. What Paul says of Hymeneus and Alexander, 
shows us how highly be valued church discipline, 
and bow much the looseness and indifference of 
many churches in this respect directly contradicts 
his spirit and example. Tet it should be noticed, 
that he only resorted to this in extreme cases, and 
then solely with the view to effect reformation by 
such punishment, and to save the soul from eternal 
harm. The inquisition of the Roman Church is thus 
as fUlly condemned here, as the indifference of many 
members of the evangelical church. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The Christian life, as well as that of every trae 
minister of the gospel, a warfare.—Wo to the herald 
of the gospel who does not fulfil all that is justly 
expected of him.—Faith lost, all lost.—The inner 
connection of faith and conscience, of the religious 
and moral life.—The shipwreck of faith: (1.) How 
easily one can suffer shipwreck; (2.) how disastrous 
the end.—The sight of another’s apostasy ought to 
lead us to greater diligence, to greater truth and 
watchfhlness.—Ecclesiastical discipline: (1.) Its prin¬ 
ciple ; (2.) its right; (3.) its purpose; (4.) its 
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mode; (5.) its limits.—Even tae punishment of sin 
may be transformed into blessing. 

Starke : Lange’s Op.: Our spiritual strife does 
not cease, but lasts as long as we live, for our spirit¬ 
ual enemies never die.—What the eye is to the 
head, and the heart to the body, the conscience is to 
faith and to a complete Christianity.—It is very ten¬ 
der, and must therefore be well guarded.—It is not 
in unavoidable necessity that any should fall away 
from the grace of God, but rather it is possible and 
necessary to abide therein to the end (1 Cor. xv. 13). 
—Osiaxder : The departure of Hymeneus and Alex¬ 
ander from the pure doctrine, shows that some will 
always fall away, although the servants of the church 


fulfil their office truly (2 Cor. xi. 28). The Romish 
excommunication is different from the apostolic, as 
darkness from light; for it does not come from God, 
but is rather a work of Satan; not against the ene¬ 
my, but to destroy the friends and witnesses of the 
truth (John xvi. 2, 3).—Heubner The remem 
brance of the hopes of a former teacher is a great 
stimulus, an earnest call to be and to do what others 
have expected of us.—It is a grave truth: sinful life 
leads to unbelief; religion becomes doubtful; it is 
for our interest to doubt. Strive, then, earnestly to 
abide in communion with Christ.—Chastisements are 
healing messengers of God for the recovery of 
men. 


y. 


Exhortation to supplication for all men, especially for those in authority. 


Ch. II. 1-7. 

1 I exhort 1 therefore, that, first of all,* supplications, prayers, intercessions, 

2 and giving of thanks [thanksgiving], be made for all men; For kings, and for 
all that are in authority; [,] that we may lead a quiet and peaceable life in all 

3 godliness and honesty.* For this is good and acceptable in the sight of God our 

4 Saviour; Who will have all men to be saved, and to come unto the knowledge 

5 of the truth. For there is one God, and one mediator between God and men, 

6 the man Christ Jesus; [,] Who gave himself a ransom for all, to be testified 4 in 

7 due time. [,] Whereunto [In respect of which] I am ordained a preacher, and 
an apostle (I speak the truth in Christ, 6 and lie not) [I speak the truth in 
Christ, I lie not] ; a teacher of the Gentiles in faith and verity. 

1 Vcr. 1.—[iropaxaAu; tropaxaAet, G.—evidently, as Huther says, a conjecture for the sake of giving to the Apos¬ 
tle’s address to Timothy the form of a command.—E. H.] 

* Ver. L—j[irpi»ro»» wdvr .; not, at the beginning or opening of pnblic service (C. and H. after Chrysostom), but 
^before all things M —as the author, who follows Huther, observes, the words are to be connected with vapaxaAtt.— 

* Ver. 2.— [<r*nv6niTi. If the English word respectability had hot lost its meaning, it would perhaps be the proper 
word to express the sense of the Apostle here. Dignity is too stately. Vulgate: “ castilate.” Calvin: “ honestate.” 
C. and H. : “gravity.” German version: “ Ehnarkeit.” The word means an estate or condition of honor, &c., 
founded upon the possession of the corresponding moral quality, honesty.—E. H.] 

< 4 Ver. 6 .—[t6 fuurrvpiov ; omitted by A., ana rejected by Lachmann. It stands in the Slnaiticus without the 
•rtie’e. In some MSS. o5 was written before r5 nap, The omission from A is certainly singular. The sense is muoh 
better with than without the words. Tischendorf retains them. Huther says that Lachmann did; but this is a mis¬ 
take—at least, they are not in tho large edition of 1850.—E. H.] 

* Ver. 7.—The words of the Recepta, iv Xpurr<f, are wanting in A. D. 1 P. G., and others, and for this reason havo 
been left out by Griesbach, 8chols, Lachmann, Tischendorf, and others. Perhaps thoy were introduced from Bom. 
tx. L The Sinaiticus has retained them. [They are not in Murdoch's Syriac Translation.— E. H.) 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ter. 1 . I exhort therefore, that, first of all. 

There is not a marked connection between this and 
the former chapter, but the Apostle passes simply 
from the general command (ver. 18) to the special, 
and states at once what in his view is especially im¬ 
portant. The whole of the second chapter contains 
precepts concerning the Christian Church. Vers. 
1-7 declares for whom and on what ground public 
prayer ought to be made; vers. 8-15 how men and 
women should conduct themselves in this respect; 
and, indeed, the last portion is not without some 
niore precise suggestions as to the calling of women 
in general.— I exhort therefore, reapaxaXS>. The 
Apostle now personally counsels Timothy what he 
□not do to fight a good fight in his pastoral office, 


and what should be his first task in bis relation 
to the church. Tlparoy must not be joined with 
Totc?<r&at (Luther), but with rapcucaXco ; oZv is here 
a connective, which joins the exhortation to vers. 
18, 19, and was necessary on account of the digres¬ 
sion in ver. 20. [The English Version reads: “ 1 
exhort therefore, that, first of all^ This reading is 
sustained by many expositors, as Luther, Calvin, 
Bengel, and later, among the English, Conybeare. 
But Alford adopts the same reading as is here given: 
“ I exhort first of all; ” so also Heydenrcich, Mat- 
fchies, Wiesinger, De Wette, Huther, Ellicott.—W.] 
The ground on which the Apostle chiefly urges these 
intercessions can be only probably determined. Per¬ 
haps, in time of persecution, they had been some¬ 
what neglected, or were less earnestly conducted by 
the believers at Ephesus, after they had left their 
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first love (Rev. ii. 4); perhaps some persons had 
been excluded by party spirit, or by the want of 
unity. Whatever the reason, the Apostle exhorts 
that intercessions be made for all men-—for mankind 
in its wholeness.— Supplications, prayers, inter¬ 
cessions, the giving of thanks ; four words which 
mark the earnestness and comprehensiveness of all 
Christian petitions. In respect to the first three, the 
words of Galvin are of value: 44 Neque tamen super 
vacanea est verborum congeries, sed mihi tidkur 
Paulus contulio tres voces in eundem finem simul 
eonjungere, ut precandi stadium et assiduitatem 
magis commendet et vehementius urgent.” As to the 
meaning of the cftxapurrto, the Apostle elsewhere 
teaches that Christian devotion, as is implied in its 
nature, must at all times be accompanied with thanks¬ 
giving (1 Thess. v. 17, 18; Col. iv. 2). The view 
that the Apostle in each of these words would desig¬ 
nate a special kind of prayer, is as arbitrary as the 
opinion that this is a mere empty tautology. But 
since one and the same subject is here denoted by 
different words, we may at least attempt to reach a 
more exact definition. That arbitrary exegesis into 
which many earlier and later commentators have 
fallen, will be entirely avoided if we study the gram¬ 
matical force of the language. A 4ryrts, from Zioficu, 
eg co, signifies generally a prayer which springs from 
the feeling of wont; itpooevxh, * petition, not with¬ 
out regard to whom it is offered, like the preceding 
word, but distinctly addressed to God; comp. Phil, 
iv. 6; ?rrcv£<* (from irrv yx&* — a< ^° aliquem) 
means not intercession in and for itself (comp. chap, 
iv. B), but here, where Mp rdrr. hr^p. follows, it 
signifies prayer offered not so much for our own 
needs, as on behalf of others; evxapivria, finally, is 
thanksgiving joined with all before, both for preser¬ 
vation from evil, and for the good in which men 
rejoice. Those for whom all such prayers are made 
are not only Christians, but Jews and heathen like¬ 
wise; and the whole exhortation, therefore, is op¬ 
posed to an unchristian exclusiveness. 

Ver. 2. For kings, and for all that are in 
authority. After this general injunction, some are 
named who need a special place in public prayers. 
There is no designation of Antonine and his associate 
rulers (Baur)—which, certainly, would be internal 
evidence of the spuriousness of the Epistle—but a 
general designation of the class, including the Ro¬ 
man emperor then or afterward living, and all under 
him invested with high office (comp. Rom. xiii. 1).— 
That we may $ not a statement of the character of 
the prayer, but of its purpose ; and this, too, not in 
the subjective, but objective view. The Apostle 
does not mean that the church should be influenced, 
through such petitions, to lead a quiet and peaceable 
life under authority; but he supposes that God, who 
guides the hearts of kings as the water-brooks (Prov. 
xxi. 1), will, in answer to the prayer of the church, 
move the hearts of kings, and of all in authority, to 
leave Christians at rest— A quiet and peaceable 
Ufa. No immoderate striving after the crown of 
martyrdom, but a quiet life to the glory of God, is 
the highest ideal. According to Olshausen, jpejxos 
denotes an inward, an outward rest; but 

others differ. It is most desirable that Christians 
should thus pass (8idyeiy) their lives in all godliness 
and honesty. [The word rendered honesty should 
be gravity, according to Alford, Conybeare, and oth¬ 
ers. It should be remembered, however, that hon¬ 
esty, at the time of our English Version, came nearer 
than now to the idea of honorable or respectable, | 


which lies at the root of <r*yv6n\s .—WJ These last 
two words mark the sphere of the Christian life. 
Ewrl/ta?, a word which, with Paul, occurs only in 
the Pastoral Epistles, and denotes our disposition 
toward God; osyrSnis, an expression also peculiar 
to the Pastoral Epistles, refers to the outward rela¬ 
tion of the Christian toward his fellow-men. Wie- 
singer justly remarks, from a manuscript note of 
Olshausen, that a strong light is thrown on this 
whole exhortation, when we recal the conduct of the 
Jews shortly before the destruction of Jerusalem. 
It had been already enjoined in the Old Testament 
that the Jews should pray for their Gentile rulers 
(comp. Jer. xxix. 7; Ezra vi. 10). The custom re¬ 
mained among them. Augustus ordered that a lamb 
should be offered for him daily in the temple; and, 
until the destruction of Jerusalem, this usage lasted; 
but the Zealots regarded it as a Divine worship, and 
demanded that the offering should cease. Joseph., 
Be Bello Jud. ii. 17. [This injunction of St. Paul 
became the rule of the early church; and it is inter¬ 
esting to trace it in the prayers for kings found in 
almost all the primitive liturgies. IAturgia Basilii, 
Goar, Bit . Grcec n pp. 171, 178; Liturgia Marci, 
Renaudot, Lit. Orient ., tom. 1, p. 188 ; Miss. Sar - 
tub. Missa pro Rege, Lit . QaUc., Mabillon, p. 246. 
Chrysostom informs us that it was the custom, in his 
day, to offer daily prayers for kings and all in au¬ 
thority. Horn. 6 in 1 Tim. The prayers for the 
royal family, in the English Version, although they 
do not appear to have been translated from any veiy 
ancient offices, are yet, in substance and expression, 
conformed to the primitive. See Paluiji, Orig. 
Liturg . We have here the true reverence of law 
which Christianity teaches. But we are never to 
confound this, or like maxims— e. g., Rom. xiii. 1— 
with any theory of the divine right of kings, or with 
“passive obedience” to any tyranny, as has been 
done by some divines. The political duty of men in 
a Christian state cannot be the same with that of the 
primitive church under a Nero.—W.] 

Ver. 8. For this is good and acceptable; 
to Dro sc. Toiutj&ai irrev(. The Apostle now adds 
various motives (vers. 8-7) toward obeying the ex¬ 
hortation given in vers. 1, 2, The first is, mat every 
such prayer is good in and for itself, icaXdv ; it shows 
the true Christian spirit which marks the professor 
of the gospel; it yields us the enjoyment of that 
privilege named in ver. 2. It is again, as a second 
motive, lnr68sitrov iv&riow rov <r«mjpof Seov. 

This is God’s will; it befits His deBire and purpose; 
it Is already expressed in the name oerrlip, and this 
appears clearly from the following (vers. 4, 5). Our 
Saviour wills that all should be saved; and thus we 
pray for all, as the objects of His gracious will. 

Ver. 4. Who will have all men to be saved. 
Paul teaches not only here, but in other places (comp. 
Rom. viii. 82; xi. 82; Titus ii. 11), that the de¬ 
sire of God to bless all sinners is unlimited, yet it 
can be only in the ordained way of faith. And here, 
perhaps, he affirms it, in order to maintain this 
doctrine plainly against every Gnostic limitation of 
salvation, as well as to give a fit motive for prayer. 
For, liad God willed the contrary of what is here 
revealed, it would be foolish and fruitless to pray for 
the welfare of others, when perhaps this or that per¬ 
son might be shut out from the plan of salvation. 
Yet more, the Apostle speaks here of the &«A«r of 
God in general, not of the which regards 

believers (Eph. i. 11). It is therefore entirely need¬ 
less, by any cxogetical gloss, to limit the expression. 
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all men, or to understand xdvras hv&p. in the sense 
of all classes of men (which would make ver. 1 an 
absurdity).—Unto the knowledge of the truth ; 
properly, not all truth, not even all religious truth in 
general, but Christian truth. This added clause 
explains through what means the <r»&r}vat of all men 
must be wrought. 

Ver. 5. For there is one God •.. the man 
Christ Jesus. The ground of the general redemp¬ 
tive plan of God is here so shown (ydp) as to give a 
third motive in justification of Christian interces¬ 
sions ; the unity of person whence the plan of uni¬ 
versal salvation has gone forth, and through whom it 
is completed. The unity of God, which the Apostle 
clearly declares in other places (Rom. iii. 29, 30; 
1 Cor. viii. 4 ; Eph. iv. 61 is here placed distinctly in 
the foreground, to show now arbitrary is any limit of 
Christian intercession; the unity of the Mediator, to 
prove that the Jew has not the least advantage over 
the heathen, since both must be saved in one and 
the same way. Me<rln}s, He who stands between 
God and man, in order to effect a new union (comp. 
Gal. iii. 20): “inter Deum atque homines mediae 
constitutu* ; ” Tertullianus. When Paul calls Him, 
finally, with special emphasis, the man Christ Jesus, 
it is not absolutely necessary to infer that he was 
opposing the heresy of Docetism (Uuther), although 
such a purpose is quite possible and probable, when 
we think how early the real manhood of the Lord 
was doubted (1 John iv. 3), and what high dignity 
the first Gnostics ascribed to ^Eons and to angels. 
The thought, too, is genuinely Pauline (see Rom. v. 
15; 1 Cor. xv. 31; Phil. ii. 7, 8; Heb. ii. 16, 17), 
and it is most fitting in this place, since the Lord, 
had He not been real man, could not have been 
also fiea-lrns; while, again, the bv&pwrtav just before 
called out almost involuntarily this emphatic &v&poo- 


to s. 

Ver. 6. Who gave him self. This expresses 
the mode in which the Mediator has fulfilled His 
office, and the universality of the redemptive plan. 
Ha* given, 8o6s, comp. GaL i. 4 ; Titus ii. 14. The 
voluntary character of the offering of the Lord is 
here, as often before, set forth by the Apostle; and 
although he does not speak in express words of this 
sacrifice in bis death, yet it follows from the very 
purpose of the Mediator to give a ransom for all; 
since the price of redemption could be nothing less 
than Himself, His blood, and life. 'Avrlkwpov, 
somewhat stronger yet than the usual Kinpov (Matt, 
xx. 28), since the idea of an exchange, which lies in 
the substantive itselfl gains special force from the 
preposition (Mattbies). In connection with dvrl- 
\xrrpor, Mp is not, in this place at least, sim¬ 
ply to be understood in eommodum (Huther), but 
here the idea of substitution must be firmly held. 
This one ransom weighs more than all the souls in 
whose place it is reckoned; and here, too, these 
souls are spoken of as wdvres. See further under 
Doctrinal and Ethical thoughts. [It appears by no 
means just, either on exegetical or doctrinal grounds, 
to draw the idea of substitution from this passage. 
The phrase fanlXvrpov simply includes the meaning 
of satisfaction, freedom purchased by a sufficient 
ransom. Undoubtedly the truth of a vicarious sacri¬ 
fice In its living sense, Christ in us and we in Him, 
fe the blessed truth of the word of God. But it has 
t>een the vice of theology always to lower this holy 
mystery of a Divine love and sacrifice to a commer¬ 
cial contract. The car Letts homo of Anselm can¬ 
not explain that mystery so truly to the Christian 


reason or heart, as the few words of St. John the 
Divine: 44 God is love. God so loved the world, 
that He gave His only-begotten Son.” And it may 
be well for any who read this image of St. Paul, to 
weigh the following profound sentence of Coleridge • 
44 Forgiveness of sin, the abolition of guilt, through 
the redemptive power of Christ’s love, and of His 
perfect obedience, is expressed, on account of the 
resemblance of the consequence in both cases, by the 
payment of a debt for another, which debt the payer 
had not himself incurred. Now the impropriation 
of this metaphor (i. e., the taking it literally), by 
transferring the sameness from the consequents to 
the antecedents, or inferring the identity of the causes 
from a resemblance in the effects, this view or scheme 
of redemption, grounded on this confession, I believe 
to be altogether unscriptural; ” 44 Aids to Reflection, 
Aphor. 19, on Spirit. Reiig.”— W.] — To be testi¬ 
fied in due ti m e ; rb paprbptov tcatpois Mots. Lu¬ 
ther: “That it should be preached in his own 
time;” Vulgata: 44 cuju* testimonium, temporibus 
mis confirmatum esl .” Chrysostom, and other 

Church fathers, incorrectly understand the suffering 
and death of the Lord as itself the ptaprbotov. But 
the idea (Huther) that the reference is to tne preach¬ 
ing of the gospel, which has now been sent at a fit¬ 
ting time, seems alike arbitrary, since in this case the 
beginning of ver. 7 sinks almost to flat tautology. 
W e think, rather, that ftaprvptov should here be held 
in apposition to dvrlkinpov ; to wit, that the Apostle 
calls this sacrifice of the Lord in death for our ran¬ 
som the great paprbptov; the witness of the truth 
stated in ver. 4, which is raised above all doubt 
through this blessed revelation of grace. Since this 
offering is made, there cannot he any further ques¬ 
tion whether God wills the salvation of att. The 
Apostle does not speak of a testimony which be is 
the first to affirm, but one to which God has given 
witness already in His Son; and in ver. 7 he first 
alludes to his own personal connection with it. 
44 Innuitur testimonium redemtionis universalis 
Bengel.— In due time, tcaipois Mots ; that is, in 
the time foreordained by God, and for this reason 
most fitting; in other words, in the irK-fipvpa r. 
Kcupou (Gal. iv. 4); comp. 1 Tim. vi. 15 ; Acts xvii. 
26 ; Titus i. 2. 

Ver. 7. Whereunto I am ordained. Eft 5, 
ad quod (testimonium, sc. annunciandum) ; another 
remembrance of his apostolic calling and dignity, as 
chap. i. 12. Paul points to the universal character 
of his calling, as proof of the universality of Divine 
grace; and this again as the great motive to pray for 
all.—A preacher ; this general design of his call¬ 
ing is denoted by a name suited to all messengers of 
the gospel, and precedes the specific official title, 
brSaroXos .— I speak the truth, Ac. (comp. Rom. 
ix. 1 ), A solemn adjuration, which, in view of so 
weighty a matter, and the many personal misjudg- 
ments concerning Paul, is quite appropriate here, 
and may well awaken confidence, not distrust. Al¬ 
though this digression has no logical force, it agrees 
well with a friendly, confiding letter like this, where 
his heart speaks in the most artless manner.— A 
teacher of the Gentiles. A more exact state¬ 
ment of the special sphere in which he is called to 
the work of bis apostolic office. This mention of 
his peculiar gift lends new force to bis exhortation 
to pray for all men.— In faith and in verity. Not 
only in true faith (Heydenreieh, Mack, De Wet tel 
but both conceptions are to be closely distinguished. 
Faith (a noteworthy variation, iv vvebpwrt), means 
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faith in Christ, which is the great personal motive in 
the life of the Apostle; truth, that objective Chris¬ 
tian truth itself, which is known and received by 
faith. Th$ preposition iv seems, as often, to denote 
the means whereby the Apostle sought to reach the 
appointed end. That the words are to be taken as a 
formal assertion, like Xtyw (ver. 6), is not 

probable. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The doctrine of Christian intercession, which the 
Apostle teaches with such heartfelt power, breathes the 
whole spirit of Christianity. The Lord Himself com¬ 
mended it, even for our enemies (Matt. v. 44). Thus, 
too, James, who was so fully quickened by the spirit 
of his glorified Master (James v. 16); and it is evi¬ 
dent how strongly, and how often, Paul enjoins 
the intercession of the brethren. That the early 
Christians likewise earnestly kept this apostolic pre¬ 
cept, and, even amidst the worst persecutions, did 
not cease to pray for kings and for those in author¬ 
ity, is clear from the early liturgies, as well as the 
testimony of apologists and church fathers. Thus, 
e. g., Tkrtcllian, Apol, cap. 80 : 41 Manibus ex- 
pansis oramus pro omnibus impcraloribus vitam 
Hits prolix am, tmperium securum , domum tutam, 
extrcifus fortes , senatum fidclem , populum probum, 
orbem quietum , et queccumque komiuis et Ccesaris 
vota sunt” And Polycarp, ad Philipp ., cap . 12, 
says: “ Pro omnibus sanctis orate . Orate etiam 
pro regilus , et potestatibus et principibus , atque pro 
persequtntibus et odientibus vos , et pro inimicis 
cruets, ut fructus vester manifestos sit in omnibus , 
ut sttis in illo perfecti” With this practice of 
Christian prayer, the Apostle exhorts believers to 
lead a quiet and holy life; and in this he shows his 
confidence, that such prayer for the community will 
obtain a blessing from God;—an unreasonable hope, 
if be speaks only of an influence on our own minds, 
not a supernatural power in prayer. This injunction 
is thus an indirect proof that there is not only a sub¬ 
jective, but also an objective connection, granted 
and assured of God, between prayer and its effects. 

2. According to the express teaching of the 
Apostle, Christianity is the great instrument of sal¬ 
vation for all men. If the word lKK\rjala is rightly 
understood, the saying, extra ecclesiam nulla solus , 
has a sound sense. The right of Christian mission¬ 
ary work is grounded in this faith. The universality 
of God’s plan of redemption is the mightiest spur of 
that Christian humanity which embraces all men. 
It is impossible, therefore, to bo truly human, if one 
is not truly Christian; and it is alike contradictor 
to profess ourselves truly Christian, without being 
human. 

3. 44 God wills that all men should be saved.” It 
is a sorry dogmatism which would weaken the proof 
given in this passage for the universality of the plan 
of redemption, by exegetical arts; e. g., when any 
seek to explain will in the absurd sense of desire; 
or all men in the sense of all classes—as Calvin and 
others have here done. Exegetical honesty forbids 
us to find in this place less than what is said, in 
other words, in 1 Tim. iv. 10 and 2 Pet. iii. 9. The 
inevitable necessity of an hroKardorcuris mirro»y t 
from the fact that at some time, sooner or later, 
what God wills must be fulfilled, does not follow, 
however, from this position. The will of God here 
spoken of is not absolute, but conditional; «. e., God 


wills that all men be saved by means of faith; but 
os faith, on tbe one side, is a gift of grace, so, on 
the other, it is a duty, whose neglect deserves pun¬ 
ishment, and unbelief is a guilt that must have its 
reckoning. Against such views of Universalism we 
urge also, in their full force, the many positive ex¬ 
pressions which set forth the eternal blessedness of 
believers, as grounded in the free decisions of God, 
and His grace in Christ True wisdom lies not in 
sacrificing one series of these conceptions to the 
other, but in bolding both with equal strength, since 
the unity of the seeming contradictions must be 
always a problem for Christian philosophy. These 
apostolic expressions, finally, give the fullest right to 
the freest, most unlimited, and powerful announce¬ 
ment of the gospel, while it must be left to God to 
show us the perfection of His purposes, and to jus¬ 
tify them before our eyes. [It is the jerror of every 
theological system like that here alluded to, that it 
does not take its starting point from the moral facts 
of the Christian consciousness, but from the abstract 
idea of the Divine will. The iron chain of its logic 
must therefore end in a fatalism, which excludes all 
moral conditions based on the free choice of man. 
Such a premise may end in the dogma of absolute 
decrees and limited atonement; or it may equallj 
lead to Universalism. If the will of God be irre¬ 
spective of human action, there can be no limit to 
His grace. Or, again, if it be a logic within the 
circle of purely speculative ideas, it will end in the 
Pantheism of Spinoza; in an impersonal substance, 
of which all human actions are only phenomena, 
without any moral quality of good or evil. All these 
are forms of the same ground error. A Christian 
theology begins with the facts of our personal being, 
of sin and responsibility, and thence reasons to the 
character of God. The sentence of Hooker, B. 1, c. 
2 , is profound: 44 They err, who think that of the 
will of God to do this or that, there is no reason 
besides His will.” And this of Cudworth, JSerm. 

breathes the heart of the gospel: 44 It is tbe 
sweetest flower in all the garland of His attributes, 
that He is mighty to save; and this is far more mag¬ 
nificent for Him than to be styled mighty to destroy. 
For that, except it be in a way of justice, speaks no 
power at all, but mere impotency; for the root of 
all power is goodness,”—VV.l 

4. If the death of the Saviour is revealed as a 
ransom for all, it is most important to distinguish 
between the power of His death, which is great 
enough to effect the redemption of all, and the fruit 
of His death, which is shared only by the believing 
and regenerate. As to the first point, the words of 
Augustin are weighty; Sermo 114, de tempore: 
“ und morte uni ter sum mundum , sicut omnium 
conditor , ita omnium reparaior , absolrit: ittdubi- 
tanter enim credimus , quod totum mundum redemit, 
qui plus dedit, quam tot us mundus valeret .” The 
other point is met by the words of the Saviour: 
44 The good shepherd giveth his life for the sheep; ” 
and again: 44 1 pray not for the world, but for those 
whom thou hast given me; ” John x. and xvii. 

5. According to the express doctrine of our 
Apostle, the mediatorial office of the man Christ 
Jesus is not only the cardinal truth of Christianity, 
but the conditio sine qud non of the eternal salva¬ 
tion of man. The existence of the only God would 
be, indeed, no glad message for fallen man, did bo 
not hear also of a Mediator between God and man. 
In contrast to this soteriological doctrine of the 
Apostle, the boldness of many at this day is straqgo 
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indeed, who assert that they need no Mediator, but 
that man can go directly to the Father without the 
Son. Such men lack above all the living knowledge 
of the desert of sin, and the holiness of God. The 
God whom they approach is not the God revealed in 
the Scriptures, but rather the idol of their own dark¬ 
ened understanding. 

[We may fitly append here a passage from 
Archbishop Trench’s 44 Sermons,” which sets forth 
the living view of the mediatorial sacrifice, as it 
is distinguished alike from any forensic theory of 
imputation, and any denial of it on moral grounds. 
44 Could God be well-pleased with the sufferings 
of the innocent and holy ? What satisfaction could 
He find in these? Assuredly not: but he could 
have pleasure—nay, according to the moral neces¬ 
sities of His own being, he must have the high¬ 
est joy, satisfaction, and delight—in the love, the 
patience, the obedience, which those sufferings gave 
Him the opportunity of displaying. . . . Nor 
was it, as some among the schoolmen taught, that 
God arbitrarily ascribed and imputed to Christ’s 
obedience unto death a value which made it equal 
to the needs and sins of the whole world. We 
affirm rather with the deeper theologians of those 
and all times, who crave to deal with realities, not 
ascriptions and imputations, that His offering had in 
itself this intrinsic value. . . . Christ satisfied herein, 
not the Divine anger, but the Divine craving after a 
perfect holiness, righteousness, and obedience in 
man.”—W.] 

6. Against all Docetist tendencies which now and 
then appear in the church, the Apostle’s assertion of 
the real manhood of Christ has always the deepest 
significance. There is among the strong defenders 
of the divinity of the Son far more Crypto-Docetism, 
far more fear of allowing the full and undiminished 
truth of Christ's humanity, than they themselves 
know. On the other side, it is much to be wished 
that all who rightly hold the &y&ptovos ’I. Xp., could 
as readily accept what the Apostle further says in 
the Pastoral Epistles, in respect to the divinity of the 
Lord; see 1 Tim. iii. 16; Titus ii. 13. The very 
Docetism so early visible in the apostolic age, is an 
indirect proof of the superhuman character of the 
Saviour. His appearance was so wonderful, that 
men could not at first believe Him to be real 

iMn, 

7. u Christianity knits the ties by which natural 
religion binds men to one God still more closely, 
through the one only Mediator; for He points to the 
one centre of all Christ is the bond of the God¬ 
head and manhood; ” Heubner. 

8. The apostolic command to pray for all men 
has been often interpreted as allowing prayers for 
the dead. The words of Luther are noteworthy on 
this subject, Ktrchenpostille, Dorn. /., Post Trin .; 
u We have no command from God to pray for the 
dead, therefore no one can sin who does not pray for 
them. For, in what God has neither commanded 
nor forbidden, no man can sin. Tet, because God 
baa not granted us to know the state of the soul, 
and we must be uncertain whether it has not met 
already its final doom, and therefore cannot tell if 
the soul be condemned, it is no sin that thou prayest 
for the dead; but in such wise, that thou leave it in 
doubt, and say thus: 4 Dear God, if this soul be in 
that state that Thou yet mayest help it, I pray Thee 
to be gracious unto it.* For God has promised to 
bear us in what we ask. Therefore, if thou hast 
prayed once, or thrice, thou shouldest believe that 


thou art heard, and pray no more, lest thou tempt 
God.” 

9. If we have, according to the doctrine of the 
Apostle, only one Mediator between God and man, 
then the invocation of saints, and Moriolatry espe¬ 
cially, as practiced in the Roman Church in recent 
times, is already condemned in its very principle. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Public prayer no secondary thing, but the chief 
element in the assembly of believers.—The duty of 
special intercession: (1.) Its extent (ii. 1, 2}; (2.) 
its ground (ii. 8-7). —To pray for others: (1.) Its 
intrinsic worth; (2.) how seldom and poorly per¬ 
formed.—The relation of Christian subjects toward 
their rulers.—The influence of religious life and 
prayer on the welfare of the Church.—God wills 
that all men be saved: (1.) No mere show or pre¬ 
tence of will, but a right earnest will; (2.) no inac¬ 
tive will, but mighty, and working for the good of 
all; (3.) no absolute and despotic will, but a con¬ 
ditioned and holy will, against which the stiff-necked 
enmity of unbelief can hold out to its own eternal 
shame.—The knowledge of the truth, the Divine 
means for the eternal redemption of the sinner.— 
One Mediator for all: (1.) What a privilege to know 
Him l (2.) what a curse to reject Him 1 (3.) what a 
duty, after man has found Him, to make Him known 
to others also!—The high significance of the true 
manhood of the Lord. Without it, (1.) There is no 
perfect revelation of God in Christ; (2.) there is no 
true reconciliation of the Divine and the human, in 
and through Christ.—Christ the ransom for all: 
(1.) From what ; (2.) for what; (3.) tq what the 
Christian is thus redeemed.—The manifestation of 
Christ the pivot of the world’s history.—God’s time 
is always the best.—As Paul, so every minister of 
the Gospel must be assured of his Divine calling.— 
Faith and truth the great means to bring others to a 
knowledge of the gospel—Missions to the heathen 
a continuation of the work of Paul. 

Starke: Osiander: Christians ought not only 
to pray for those who, like them, profess some sort 
of religion, but for all men, that God will guide their 
hearts to the gospel of Christ. — Lange’s Opp. : 
There is in intercession for others the purest exer¬ 
cise of love for others.—One of the best and most 
valuable kinds of tax which we owe and may pay to 
our rulers, is to pray for them, and to thank God 
heartily for the good we receive through them.— 
Anton : Prayer is a real Noah’s ark, in which we 
may shut ourselves amidst threatening floods.—We 
cannot else pass through the tossing world (Luke 
xviil 7, 8).— Bibl. \Vurt.: If God is minded to 
bring all men to the knowledge of the truth, who do 
not wilfully shut their eyes to it; if Christ has given 
Himself in death for all, that they may be kept from 
eternal ruin, we ought also, as holy children, to fol¬ 
low this example of God and Christ, gladly encour¬ 
age all to seek their eternal health and salvation, 
and omit nothing which may aid toward it (Rom. x. 
1).—Lange’s Opp. : How can the Christian religion 
be other than true, since it leads to the knowledge 
of saving truths, while all other truths are only 
phantoms ?—If it be the earnest will of God to save 
all men, none can excuse himself who remains god¬ 
less and unbelieving.—Since the satisfaction of 
Christ is the masterwork and centre of the gospel, 
it must be chiefly urged by all teachers, and most 
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fully embraced and believingly applied by all hearers 
(1 Cor. i. 23 ; Gal. ii. 20 ).—Osiander: The gospel 
of Christ belongs to the Gentiles also (Isa. xlix. 6).— 
Heubner: Common prayer is a means of uniting 
hearts, a true bond of the Church.—Where the best 
Christiaus are, there are the best citizens.—Polythe¬ 
ism severs nations; Christianity binds all in one.— 
An angel could not be the Reconciler of the world. 
—All perfect virtue is self-sacrifice, a denial of my 
personal self, just as every ungodly life is egoism.— 
Christian integrity speaks truth.—Lisco: The duty 
of common prayer.—Intercession a work of love.— 


The greatest thought, the noblest deed, and the hofi 
est decision. 

Vers. 1-6. Epistle for Rogation day, in the Grand 
Duchy of Hesse and elsewhere.—B ki k : Interces¬ 
sion, the consecration of a life of prayer.—Interces¬ 
sion the crown of prayer.— Knippknbkrg : On the 
right spirit of Christian intercession.— Drasekx: 
Christian intercession considered, (1.) In its nature; 
(2.) in its dignity; (3.) in its effects.— Dietzsch: 
The wish of a Christian people for the welfare of iti 
rulers.—W. Hofacker : Of the right priestly spirit, 
as the need of our time. 


YL 

By whom and how Prayer is to be made, and how especially women shonld conduct 

themselves in that respect. 


Cn. II. 8-15. 


8 I will therefore that men pray everywhere, lifting up holy hands, without 

9 wrath and doubting. 1 * * In like manner also, that women * adorn themselves in 
modest apparel, with shame-facedness [shamefastness] and sobriety; [,] not with 

10 braided [plaited] hair, or [and ?] gold,* or pearls, or costly array; [,] But 
(which becometh women professing godliness) with good works [by means of 

11 their good works]. Let the women learn in silence [tranquilly] with [in] 

12 all subjection. 6ut I suffer not a woman to teach, 4 nor to usurp authority 

13 over the man, but to be in silence. For Adam was first formed, then Eve. 

14 And Adam was not deceived, but the woman being deceived* was in the 

15 transgression. Notwithstanding [But] she shall be saved in child-bearing, if 
they continue in faith and charity and holiness with sobriety. 

1 Vcr. 8.—[6taAoyt<mou. Sinaiticu*, fttaAoytrpov. Griesbacb, ftov, in text; ptov, in margin. Tischondor^ SicAo- 
ytafitav. The singular form, being the more unusual, is probab'y the true reading.—E. H.J 

* Ver. 9.—[ftxravTwc k. rdf yvr. Lachmann, mcavrwt ywoucof; so also the Sinaiticu*. Tischendor^ txrmJr. c. 
ywoucat.—E. II.J 

* Ver. 9 .—[if xpvo'w; Tischendor£ cal xpv^y. Sinalticus the tame. Lachmann, A. G., cal xpy<ruf.—E. H.) 

4 Ver. 12.— [yvvauu M bZa&tativ. Lachmann (AD. G.) ban ii&aantiv 6i yvv+uci ; ao also the sinaitious. Tiacben- 
dorf has retained the order of the words in the Recepta.—B. II.J 

4 Ver. 14.—[dvarqdturo. Lachmann, Tiscbendor£ Sinalticus, The authorities are oousontient hero. 

—E. H.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ycr. 8. I will therefore, Ac. B ovXofiai olv. 
B6vkt<r&ai is stronger than ; it is to ordain, 

by the power of his apostolic authority; olv con¬ 
nects the following exhortation with vers. 1-3, and 
is needed on account of the brief digression in vers. 
4-7. As the Apostle thus reverts to the public 
prayers just commended, he now states more exactly 
when, how, and through whom these should be con¬ 
ducted ; and with this he adds his special counsel to 
the women as well as the men. The latter, in ex¬ 
press distinction from the women, are alone to direct 
public prayers. It thus appears that, in the assem¬ 
bly of believers, this duty was not given exclusively 
to the presiding officer, but was performed without 
limitation by the members of the church. The 
Apostle does not object to this, but only orders that 
the women shall abstain entirely from it, which, per¬ 
haps, in more recent times, they had not always 
done.—Everywhere. Not only to be joined with 
*po<rc(/xt0 , &a<, but with the whole proposition ; in 
which it is further taught both that men ought, and 


how they ought to pray everywhere. The somewhat 
singular phrase, 4v ravrl riw<p, is surely not a de¬ 
signed contrast to the Jewish localism, which held 
the temple or the synagogue almost exclusively as 
the fit place for prayer, but is probably explained by 
the fact that the Ephesian church, like many others, 
consisted of different 4kk\ ri<rlai tear* Surer, and thus 
had several places of meeting.' Perhaps, also, in 
these different circles, the same customs were nA in 
use ; or some held oue place holier than others. In 
view of this, the Apostle gives a precept which is to 
be remembered by all ubi cumque tint, —Lifting n p 
holy hands j a Jewish custom, not only in taking 
an oath, or in benediction, but especially in pnyer 
(see Ps. xxviii. 2; lxiii. 6); and, as appears from 
this passage, a usage of the Christian cliurct; comp. 
Clem. Itom, ad Corinth, cap, 29.—Holy hands; 
such as are not stained with wilful sin, in contrast 
with the unclean hands of an evildoer (Pe. xxiv. 4 ; 
xxvi. 6; comp. James iv. 8). In regard to the 
form, 6a(ovs x € *P- (instead of icrias, as some Codd. 
really have it), comp. Winer, Gramm., 6th ed., p- 
64.—Without wrath, Ac. Wiuivut wrath and 
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contention. Luther less accurately says, ohm Zorn 
tmd ZtceifeL The latter, contention, is the out¬ 
ward expression of the former. The Apostle refers 
directly to the wrath and contention of believers 
among themselves—it may be in questions of re¬ 
ligious dispute, or other outbreaks in doily life. It 
ii most probable that such disturbances had hap¬ 
pened at their meetings in Ephesus, or, in the judg¬ 
ment of the Apostle, were to be feared. [The Eng¬ 
lish Version and that of Luther are the same. 
Alford renders 44 without wrath and disputation ; ” 
that is, in tranquillity and mutual peace. Words¬ 
worth renders, 44 without doubting or disputing.” 
But see Ellicott.—W.] 

Ver. 9. In like manner also, that women. 
At the opening of this verse, B obKopat must be 
anew supplied from the preceding; in the remain¬ 
der, however, the construction is difficult and in¬ 
volved. It seems best, after yurcuicas, to supply, not 
vpMrfdxfffdai, but upwravxoylyas^ since the &<rabru>s 
forbids the supposition that the Apostle has now 
dosed the subject of public prayer in order to give a 
general rule as to the dress and attire of the women. 
It is more likely that Paul now passes on to the con¬ 
duct of the women in the church, since they are not 
included in the preceding exhortation, having no 
right of speech in public prayers. They must ap¬ 
pear in modest attire; iwnurroAii = Muua\ repr 
frokff = trxTjfia (T&fMTOs. K StTfiios — trptrowra yv- 
roxglr hrayytWop, tvtut rtjy &to<rl0eiay (ver. 10). 
The object of the Apostle is not to enjoin a general 
rale of life for Christian women, but specially for 
their demeanor at the place of prayer. He does not 
forbid all ornament, but only the excess which is a 
mark of frivolity and love of display, and awakens 
impure passions. They should adorn themselves, 
but with bashfulness and modesty (Luther: “ with 
shame and modesty ”). Both expressions refer not 
alone to the outward garment, but more to the 
inward spirit befitting the modest dress. A I9dt 
expresses the inward aversion from everything un¬ 
seemly; trwtyxxrvvT?, the control of the passions 
(Hutber). This is the only ornament allowed to 
Christian women at public prayer. [Shamefastness ; 
not, as in modem reprints of the English Version, 
Aamefaeednesa ; see Trench, N. T. Synonymea. 
This u an early Saxon form, which has unhappily 
become obsolete in this case. Wordsworth, how¬ 
ever, is sorely wrong when he calls it a word akin to 
ateadfaatneta. It is to be found in the original edi¬ 
tion of the Version of 1611.—W.] — Not with 
braided hair, nxlypa, insinuati multiplier* in 
orbe meet / but the general sense of a head-dress, 
or dress of the hair, should not be lost (comp. 1 Pet 
hl 6; Isa. iii. 24), These braidings of the hair are 
put first, but the following substantives denote the 
dress—ornaments of gold, whether bracelets, rings, 
or chains, pearfe, or costly clothing, xoAvreA^r, 
newly the same as in Matt xL 8, paAoua IpAna, 
end in Luke vii. 25, Ipeerurphs Compare 

with this whole precept the Divine denunciation of 
female luxury (Isa. ill), and like passages in the 
Church fathers; «. y., Tertullian, Dr Focmineo 
C*lt*. 44 Veatite vos serico probilatia , bysso sancti- 
fetit, purpura pudiciti<e. n Augustin, Epit. 1 3: 
** Vcru$ onatus, maxima Christianorum et Chria- 
tUnarum, non iantum nuUus mendax fucus, verum 
m* «ri quidem vestiaque pompa , *ed moret boni aunt” 
Compare the remarkable “Eulogy of Seneca,” ad 
Hdv. cap, 6. 

Ver. 10. Bat whet beoometh. The main 


clause must here be distinguished from the subordi 
nate clauses. The chief proposition is that in which 
the Apostle states what is the true ornament of a 
devout woman. I will, be says, that they adorn 
themselves with good works. Good works, on 
the occasion of their public worship, can scarcely be 
any other than offerings of love for the poor, as 
Heydenreich has remarked; which, however, Huther 
without reason calls wholly arbitrary. Why should 
not this be styled the true ornament of a Christian 
woman, that, like Dorcas, she is full of good works 
and alms deeds ? 44 6'i operilma testanda eat pietaa^ 

in veatitu etiam caato apparere hmc profeaaio debet; ” 
Calvin. The words, which beoometh, Ac., we 
regard not as a paraenetic clause, which would offer 
great difficulty, but as defining the reason of Paulas 
praise of such an ornament, S = icod' 5 = xp\r •«. 
This dress, from his point of view, is the only be¬ 
coming one.— Professing godliness, IvayytW. 
J&cov.; an expression peculiar to the Pastoral Epis¬ 
tles. Luther: die Gottscligkcit beweiaen; French: 
qui font profession da piate ; Dutch: die godvruch- 
tigheid belijdan. 'ExayycAA., who glory in some¬ 
thing, or lay claim to something, or will pass for 
something, or who employ themselves in something. 
Compare the Horatian 44 quea mcdicorum aint , profi - 
teru n In this meaning of the verb, in this place, it 
is so much the less advisable to connect it with the 
following words, 9? tpywv biyo&Gtv. 

Ver. 11. Let the women learn in silence 
with all subjection. Although the following 
counsels of the Apostle may readily be referred to 
the general relations of the sexes, still the connec¬ 
tion requires us to regard them as here aimed at 
public teaching by women. Hot the docere , but the 
ducere; not prominence in outward rank, but the 
{nroroyf) in the place of prayer, is their proper call¬ 
ing. It appears that the Christian women at Ephe¬ 
sus were inclined to put themselves forward more 
than became them. The Apostle therefore enjoins 
silence upon them; and in the Jewish synagogues 
likewise, whose order was followed by the Christian 
assemblies, it was the rule that women should hear, 
but not speak (comp. 1 Cor. xiv. 84, and Conatel. 
App. iii. cap. 6). Thus Tertullian wrote, De Virg . 

cap . 9 : 44 Non permittitur mvlieri in ecclesia 
loqui, nec docere , nec tinguere , nee ullius virilis 
muneris , nedum sacerdotalis officii *ortem y sibi tin- 
dicare.”—*Er favxia ; the women, without uttering 
a word, are humbly and believingly to hear the in¬ 
struction, whioh is given solely by men, in the holy 
place. 

Ver. 12. Bat I suffer not a woman, Ac. 
The parallel is so complete between vers. 11 and 12, 
that we can refer this verse to nothing save public 
instruction. Hot any general authority of the wife 
over her husband is here forbidden—-although the 
Apostle without doubt opposes this—but especially 
the assuming such superiority in the church. Even 
to ask concerning what she does not understand, is 
not allowed to a woman in public (1 Cor. xiv. 85), 
but only in her own honse. Avb*rr§ir f in the earlier 
Greek, is equivalent to lunox*tp *(*«*; in the later, 
to i$oveia£tiy. *A yBpos ; the remark of Bcngel is 
excellent: u Id non tantum marilum nota‘ y *ed 
Mum genus virorum .”«— To be in silence. Elycu 
iv fi<rvx'i<f ; not only taeere , but still more, in alien to 
veraari ; so that silence is almost the distinct sphere 
assigned to woman in such circumstances. We have 
an instance, however, of StSiau€ty on the part of a 
woman in Acts xviii. 26, which the Apostle certainly 
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would not have forbidden. Finally, the Apostle sup¬ 
ports this rule of silence on two grounds, which are 
both taken from the book of Genesis. 

Yer. 13. For Adam . . . then Eve (comp. 
Gen. ii. 7, 18-23). Just as, in 1 Cor. xi. 8, the 
Apostle refers to the priority of Adam's creation, 
and thence infers the dependence of Eve in birth 
and condition; and, in her, of all women. Not 
always, indeed, yet here the priority warrants the 
superiority. 44 The Old Testament narration, as the 
Scriptures in general, is held by the Apostle as a 
holy, spiritual utterance of Divine truth ; Adam and 
Eve are prototypes for all humanity of the manly 
and womanly nature; and in the creation of the 
primeval pair is the real ground of the law, that the 
woman must not teach, and, yet more, not be de¬ 
sirous to rule; ” Matthies. 

Yer. 14. And Adam was not, Ac. (comp. Gen. 
iii. 1). A second ground, directly connected with 
the preceding. In ver. 13 it was stated why no 
authority was given to woman over man; in ver. 14, 
why she is justly forbidden to teach. 44 Deceptio 
indicat minus robur in intellect*, atque hie nervxts 
est, cur mulieri non liceat docere ; ” Bengel. It is 
true that Adam also was misled, yet by means of the 
woman ; but she was deceived in the strongest sense 
of the word, and she alone. She allowed herself to 
be enticed by the treacherous speech of the serpent, 
while Adam simply accepted the fruit from her hand. 
This passage does not conflict with Rom. v. 12, since 
Adam is there named as the head of sinful human¬ 
ity, without reference to Eve; while here St. Paul 
regards the origin of sin as given in the Jewish nar¬ 
rative, which, in 2 Cor. ii. 3, also is ascribed to Eve. 
With Adam, then, was a simple vapdfiaaris; with 
Eve, hirdrr\ and irapdfiacris together. Adam was 
therefore in the transgression, in the state of disobe¬ 
dience to the positive command of God. The read¬ 
ing l|airar7)&c?<ra, defended by Lachmann and Tiscb- 
endorf, strengthens yet more the sense and force of 
the antithesis. 44 In this matter the Apostle's view is 
confirmed by the character of the female sex, and 
the experience of all times, which proves how sus¬ 
ceptible woman is to such guile and persuasion ; and 
his reasoning needs therefore no defence, but its 
truth is clear in the very nature of the subject;” 
Mack. [It should be remarked here, that this narra¬ 
tive of the fall has been held by many sound exposi¬ 
tors as a moral truth of primitive history, not to be 
understood in its literal sense, but portrayed in a 
symbolic form. The note of Coleridge, although 
somewhat too much in the vein of Origen, may well 
be added: 44 We have the assurance of Bishop 
Horseley, that the Church of England does not de¬ 
mand the literal understanding of the document con¬ 
tained in the second (from ver. 8) and third chapters 
of Genesis as a point of faith ; divines of the most 
unimpeachable orthodoxy, and the most averse to 
allegorizing of Scripture history in general, having 
from the earliest ages adopted or permitted it in this 
instance. . . . Nor, if we suppose any man conver¬ 
sant with Oriental works of anything like the same 
antiquity, could it surprise him to find events of true 
history in connection with the parable. In the tem¬ 
ple language of Egypt, the serpent was the symbol 
of the understanding. . . . Without or in contra¬ 
vention to the reason, the spiritual mind of St Paul, 
the understanding (ippdnjpa aapicbs , or carnal mind) 
becomes the sophistic principle, the wily tempter to 
evil by counterfeit good; ever in league with and 
always first applying to the desire as the inferior 


nature, the woman in our humanity; and through 
the desire prevailing on the will (the manhood, 
virtue). . . . The Mosaic narrative, thus interpreted, 
gives a just and faithful exposition of the birth and 
parentage of sin, as it reveals itself in time; ” 44 Aids 
to Reflection,” p. 241, ed. 1840. Read also, for a 
like interpretation, Hekrt More, 44 Defence of the 
Moral Cabbala,” c. 3.—W.] 

Yer. 15. She shall be saved in child-bearing, 
Ac. The Apostle seems to fear lest he may have 
disheartened the women, and he now adds an en¬ 
couraging word. Probably it was written in the 
recollection of the sentence which is coupled in Gen. 
iii. with the story of the fall. God had changed the 
curse into a blessing for her as well as for Adam, 
and made the penalty of sin a means of grace. She 
shall be saved , <r«3^<r€r<u. A share in the salvation 
of Christ is not withheld from her, although she has 
no part in public teaching. Yet she can only gain 
the personal enjoyment of tlus grace when she re¬ 
mains in her allotted calling, through child-bear¬ 
ing, bid tt}s TCKvoyorlas, proceeds the Apostle; and 
this expression has often been a stumbling-block 
44 Do you think it was Paul’s opinion, at the time he 
wrote 1 Cor. vii., that the salvation of the female 
sex depends on child-bearing? ” asks Schleiermacher, 
when he opposes the genuineness of the Pastoral 
Epistles. The reply must be undoubtedly in the 
negative; but it should be added, that no reasonable 
man, apostle or not apostle, would take this propo¬ 
sition unconditionally; since, in that case, the great- 
est number of children would best entitle the mother 
to salvation. We are simply to suppose that the 
Apostle has in view Christian women only, for whom 
the question is, how they, who already believe m 
Christ, should personally gain the salvation they 
seek. It is, then, quite unnecessary to interpret the 
bid as meaning the outward mode of the awSrhaerai ; 
still less to give it the sense of “notwithstanding” 
(Flatt); it denotes simply a condition in which die 
woman becomes partaker of such blessing. On this 
use of the preposition, see Winer, p. 339, who gives 
various examples. The Apostle would say: Far be 
the thought that the true fulfilment of the duties of 
a mother, as each might perhaps fear, can hinder the 
salvation of woman; on the contrary, she will then 
obtain it, when she remains in her allotted sphere of 
borne (comp. chap. v. 14). Tci tvoyovla does not 
mean merely the munus puerpercs in the strict sense 
of the word, but includes the Christian nurture and 
training of children. The notion that yirdj refers to 
Eve alone, or to Mary, the mother of the Lord, 
needs no serious refutation. The Apostle speaks of 
the Christian wife in general, and therefore can 
directly use the plural for the singular, when he 
adds, ihy p*ivonrtv. That this last clause does not 
refer to both men and women (Heydenreich), nor 
to the children (Chrysostom, Schleiermacher, Leo, 
Mack), is quite obvious. The last would, on account 
of the preceding reKroyorla, be grammatically possi¬ 
ble ; but it is not probable, since the salvation of the 
woman would then be made dependent on the con¬ 
tinuance of her children in fellowship with Christ. 
Calvin justly denied this view, when he wrote: 
44 Atqui unica vox est apud Pavium reicvayoricu 
Proiiule ad mulieres referri , necessarium est th* 
pelrwciy, jc.t.X. Quod aulem plurale verbum asf, 
nomen veto singvlare , nihil habet incommodL Si 
quidem nomen indefinUum, vbi scilicet de omnibrs* 
communis est sermo , vim collectivi habet, ideoque 
muiationem numeri facile paiitur. Porro ne totam 
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mulierum virlutem in conjugalibm officiis inclu~ 
derrt, contxnuo post etiam majores adjicit virtides, 
quibus pias mulieres exce lets convenit, td a pro/anis 
differant. Imo tune demum generatio graittm est 
Vto obscqvivm, quwn ex fide et card ate procedit” 
This last must especially be held in view. The 
slightest trace of singularity vanishes, when we see 
what the Apostle requires of women in their Christian 
life. They must endure even to the end, if they 
will be saved (Matt. xxiv. 13). Ilumr, bydrrj, 
ayuurftAt, are for them the chief aim, as well as for 
every man. By the connection of these words with 
ffBt^poovrrj, modediOj the exhortation again returns 
to its starting point, the subordinate rank of woman. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. It belongs to that universal character of Chris¬ 
tianity which Paul has unfolded so strongly in vers. 
4-7, that the worship of God must be confined to 
special times aud places (comp. John iv. 21-24). 
When the Apostle assigns to the male members of 
the whole church the duties of preaching and in¬ 
struction, he condemns, on one side, the clerical 
exclusiveness which allows the laity in no way to 
preach the word in the church, and, on the other 
ode, the Quakerism which permits men and women, 
without restraint, to come forward when moved by 
the Spirit. 

2. It shows the deep spiritual insight of the 
Apostle, when he urges the removal of all wrath and 
strife, as irreconcilable with common prayer. A 
similar suggestion is found in 1 Pet iri. 7. Com¬ 
pare the beautiful essay of A. Yinet, entitled, La 
colere et la priere , in his Etudes Evangel ., p. 436 ; 
aad most specially see the precept in the Sermon on 
the Mount (Matt. v. 23-25). 

3. How incalculable is the debt which women 
owe to Christianity ! how holy is the calling allotted 
to the believing woman by the gospel! (comp. La 
Femme, deux dtscour*, par Ad. Monod, Paris, 1855.) 
While woman before was a slave, the property of 
the man, the mere victim of his sensual lusts, she is 
now joint-heir of eternal life (1 Pet. iii. 7). Al¬ 
though, however, the gospel sanctifies the commu¬ 
nity and the family, it does not reverse the natural 
order of things, but requires each to remain in the 
position God has given to each. This whole passage 
(vers. 8-15) is a continuous practical exposition of 
the great principle which Paul has affirmed in 1 Cor. 
vii. 24. 

4. The high worth which the Apostle here gives 
to the duties of the wife and mother, shows likewise 
with what restrictions we must receive his partial 
praise of celibacy (1 Cor. vii.), and is a sound cor¬ 
rective of all false asceticism. 

5. Christian morality must be shown in our 
attire; and it is never to be forgotten, that the first 
guments after the fall were sewed by the hand of 
riiame. Still, it would be absurd and petty to push 
the outward letter of this apostolic precept, as is too 
often done, although this rule of St. Paul has by no 
means only a local or temporary meaning. Comp. 
Dx Wette, Jjehrbuch der christlichen Sittenl ., p. 73. 
The question raised by the precept in ver. 9 (comp. 
1 Cor. xi. 14), whether men should wear long hair, 
provoked in the Reformed Church of the Nether¬ 
lands, in the seventeenth century, a long and hot 
dispute. See, for a full account, the learned work 
of Dr. G. D. J. Schotel, JBijdragm tot de geschiede - 


ms der kerkelijke en wereldtijke kleedinq; Haag. 
1856. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The public prayer of the church.—The holy di» 
position needed for holy action.—No really devout 
prayer without mutual love and peace.—Humility 
the best dress for woman: (1.) The best home 
dress; (2.) the best travelling dress; (3.) the best 
mourning dress; (4.) the best grave-dress.—The 
special position which Christianity has assigned to 
woman: (1.) What Christ is for women; (2.) What 
women must be for Christ.—The eloquence of a 
Christian silence.—Ministering love, true greatness 
in the kingdom of God.—The subordination of 
woman to man grounded not in man’s arbitrary will, 
but in the order of God at creation. Woman should 
not forget that sin has come into the world, not first 
through man, but through her.—The last created 
was the first deceived.—The Xanthippe character 
not only unchristian, but unnatural.—The curse of 
sin on the woman changed, through the grace of God, 
into a blessing.—The nobleness and blessedness of 
the calling of a mother.—We may be lost even in 
the bearing of children, if we remain not in faith 
and holiness, as well as chastity.—The saving power 
of the gospel in our home life.—Christianity pro¬ 
motes reformation, not revolution.— u Let all things 
be done decently and in order” (1 Cor. xiv. 40). 

Starke : Hedinger : Prayer without glow, with¬ 
out an enkindled spirit, is not good.—Unbelief de¬ 
stroys the best.— Lange’s Op . Bibl.: Although prayer 
specially concerns the heart, yet the right direction 
of the heart will lead to the fit manner of prayer.— 
Spener: The Apostle specially wishes that, in the 
public worship of God, our thoughts should be more 
on the inward than the outward.—Women, when 
they pray or attend Divine service, must not think 
that they are to prepare for it by splendid dress, 
gold, pearls, outward ornament, or that such array 
will please God.— Hedinger: Lavish ornament is 
the fruit of pride.—Both errors are to bo shunned: 
pomp, and slavish copying of every empty fashion, 
as well as neglect, uncleanliness, and disorder in 
dress; for neither becomes a Christian.— Lange's 
Op.: In dress we must be guided partly by neces¬ 
sity, partly by comfort, partly, too, by the custom 
of the country; and thus we must reject all servility 
and all vain show (1 John ii. 15, 16).—If woman 
should learn, then man should allow her the oppor¬ 
tunity, to be a good teacher at home, not only in 
words, but in deeds also (1 Cor. iv. 85).—Much of 
the discord among married persons usually springs 
from the fact that the wife will not be subordinate, 
or the husband does not know how to rule with in¬ 
telligence and love, and thus misuses his rule (1 Pet. 
iii. 7).— Osiander : Since woman is given to man as 
a help-meet, not a ruler, the right of authority and 
precedence belongs to man.—Even before the fall, 
Eve was weaker than Adam; so that Satan turned 
not to Adam, but to Eve, and led her first astray 
from God (1 Pet. iii. 7).—The Apostle does not deny 
salvation to childless women, but only teaches what 
is the appointed calling of women, in which holy 
mothers, by the grace of the Mediator Christ, through 
faith, attain eternal life.— Lange's Op. : As faith 
is not without love, so faith and love are not without 
salvation.— Hedinger: Believing women who have 
children have this comfort, that their hardest pain, 
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and even the loss of life, U only a trial sent from 
the heavenly Father, never a hindrance to salvation 
(Rom. viii. 35). 

Von Gerlach : It follows from the right spirit of 
prayer, that our works should be in harmony with our 
words, and especially in public devotion.—Man, at cre¬ 
ation, was complete; but the woman had given her, in 
her origin, the lot of dependence.—Many who have 
children are lost; many who are childless are saved. 

Heubner: The prayerful Christian consecrates 


every place as a temple.—The holiest places cannot bdp 
him who prays with an unholy spirit.—Dress, the most 
foolish of vanities.—The Christian woman even in dims 
shows herself Christian.—True order in the Christian 
Church edifies the whole.—The woman is blessed as 
a mother, when she cares for the good Christian nur¬ 
ture of her children.—The specific duties of man and 
woman.—Lisco: Husband and wife in prayer before 
God.—The right place of women in the sanctuary— 
The true ornament of the Christian in worship. 


YIL 

The proper temper of the overseers of the community, of the deacons, and of 

their wives. 


A. —Dignity and nature of the office of the overseer. 

Ch. in. 1-7. 


1 This is a true 1 * * saying [Faithful is the saying], If a man desire [aspire unto] 

2 the office of a bishop, he desireth a good work. A bishop then must be blame¬ 
less, the husband of one wife, vigilant,* 6ober, of good behaviour [decorous 

3 = omo/um], given to hospitality, apt to teach; [,] Not given to wine, no striker, 
not greedy of filthy lucre;* [,] but patient, not a brawler, not covetous; [,] 

4 One that ruleth well his own house, 4 having his children in subjection with 

5 all gravity; [—] For if a man know not how to rule his own house, how 

6 shall he take care of the church of God? [—] Not a novice, lest being 
lifted up [blinded] with pride he fall into the condemnation of the devil 

7 Moreover he must have * a good report of them which are without; lest he fall 
into reproach and the snare of the devil 

1 Ver. 1.—[n<rrk; all the authorities; the Sinaiticua But A., Orisr- also, Mp&wtvoe ; hwmanus, kmc lectio m> 
Itulior eel Hitronyno. But no one is rash enough to approve it. Matthli, quoted by Hutner.—E. H.] 

* Ver. 2.—[KfivJUor. Everyone now reads injAftior.—E. H.) 

1 Ver. 8.—ui) aurxpotetpSrj. wanting in A. D. F. G., and others, and upon this account Lachmaim and Tiachen- 
dorf have loft it out. The Sinniticus has it not. Apparently It has been intercalated from Titus i. 7. 

4 Ver. 4.—[vpotffrdjMi*?. So Rtctptix, Lachmann, Tisohendorf. The Sinaiticua reads wpotwroed/ievor—peculiar acd 
exceptional—E. H.] 

* Ver. 7.—[8tt 81 aMe ; avr6r left out by Lachmann and Tisohendorf (wanting in A. F. G. H., and others); not 
in the Sinaiticua. In G., the whole seventh verse is written in the margin ; according to Lachmann.—E. H.J 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ycr. 1 . This 1 b a true saying. There is no 
reason whatever to refer this phrase, which often 
occurs in the Pastoral Epistles, to the preoeding 
remarks (Chrysostom); it is clear, on the contrary, 
that here, as chap. i. 15, there begins a new line of 
thought. After the Apostle, in the former chapter, 
has treated of the duties of the church as a whole, 
especially in regard of public prayer, he turns to the 
special view of certain persons, the episcopi and 
aiaconi. Undoubtedly it would fall to the lot of 
Timothy, in his intimate relations to the body, to 
appoint such officers; and as there might arise a 
difference of opinion, it was desirable for him to 
have a written direction from the Apostle, to which 
be might always appeal. Paul begins, therefore, by 
informing him, as Titus (chap. i. 6), what special 
qualities such officers should possess. It is from his 
own knowledge, doubtless, of the high importance 
of this function of the epiecoptu , that he considers 
first its weighty requirements.— If a man desire, 


Ac. It appears as if^ at that time, there was in 
Ephesus, and its neighborhood, an eager strife for 
such a presbyterial rank—a strife which contrasts 
strikingly with the reluctance shown to its accept¬ 
ance by so many eminent men in the third and 
fourth centuries; and as it certainly did not spring 
with all from the purest motives, it does not give us 
the happiest proof of their Christian spirit. Yet we 
need not understand ipiyrrcu in the sense of an 
ambitious rivalry (thus De Wette, against which 
comp. Heb. si. 16), since the Apostle would surely 
have rebuked it with decision. It may have been 
joined, on the part of many, with an active seal for 
tiie church, which needed only a partial check and 
guidance.— The offioe of a bishop, /runrari- 
The word does not before occur in this sense in the 
New Testament, with the exception of the citation 
from the Old Testament (Acts :. 20). As to its real 
meaning, it is proven beyond doubt that in the days 
of the Apostle the hrlamowot had no higher rank 
than the irpwfi^repot, although Paul (1 Tim. ▼- 1*0 
makes a distinction even among the latter * and it is 
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certain, likewise, that first in later times, by the 
oombined influence of various causes, a higher place 
was given to the bishops among their fellow episcopi 
(Acts xx. 17, 28). The rule of the church at large 
was entrusted to the Apostles; that of the indi¬ 
vidual communities, to the episcopate or presby- 
terate. On the diaconate, which is not at all iden¬ 
tical with these last, see below, ver. 8.—He de- 
drvth a good work, ko\ov tpyov fac&r. The 
adjective expresses the excellence, the noun the 
difficulty of the work; since f/ryov, in this connec¬ 
tion, is not the same as w pay/ia or xpvt*** The 
Apoetle regards it not as a passive, but an active 
reality ; and Augustin thus far wrote with truth, 
Be Civ. Dei, xix. 19: 44 Episcopatus est nomen 
speris, non honoris.”— Jerome : 44 Opus, non dig- 
niUUin, non delidas; oput per quod humilitate 
decrescat, non intumescat fastigio.” Brnoel : 44 JVV 
qo&tan, non otium On the whole subject here 
treated by Paul, we may well compare the Tracta¬ 
te by Jon. de Wiclkf, De Officio Pastorali, pub¬ 
lished by Dr. G. B. Lechler, Leipzig, 1863. He 
treats of two points, de sanctimonw vitee, et de 
salmbritate doctrines, and gives suggestions to be laid 
to heart. 

[Note, on the Presbyter-Episcopal Office. —This 
verse is the crux of the whole controversy concern¬ 
ing the ministry of the apostolic church, and should 
not, therefore, be passed by with so slight notice as 
in this commentary. We will endeavor here to give 
an impartial, critical summary of the evidence con¬ 
tained in the Pastoral Epistles. It is clear, from 
1 Tim. til. 1-7; Titus i. 6-9, that the titles 4 ‘ episco- 
pos” and 44 presbyter” belonged at first to the same 
rank. See Binoham, 44 Ch. Antiq.,” B. 1, c. 3; 
Schaff, 44 Apost. Ch,” B. 3, c. 3, and the citation 
from Jerome, Ep. 82, Ad Oceanum. Presbyter was 
the earlier Jewish-Christian name, nomen cetatis; 
episcopus the later, taken from political usage among 
the Greeks, nomen officii. The former very proba¬ 
bly denoted the general ministerial dignity; the lat¬ 
ter, the oversight of a particular church. The re¬ 
striction of the episcopate to a superior order, there¬ 
fore, came later. Was it of apostolic date or au¬ 
thority? We turn to this Epistle, and it is clear 
that Timothy had the power of judging presbyters; 
1 Tim. iv. 11, 14; ch. v. 1, 17-24; and the power 
of ordaining them; 1 Tim. v. 22. The power of 
ordaining elders in every city is also given to Titus, 
i. 2; the injunction to rebuke with all authority, 
Titus H. 15. We omit 2 Tim. L 6, 14; chap. ii. 2, 
since these are too vogue for any fair argument, 
Timothy and Titus, then, were commissioned by St. 
Paul, and had the two powers of ordination and of 
joffirial rule. See Hooker, Ecd. Pol., B. 7, c. 11, 
where the argument is forcibly stated. But the 
next question is, was this superior office a tempo¬ 
rary or permanent one ? Were these diocesan bish¬ 
ops, or only evangelists, sent on a special mission ? 
It cannot be proved with certainty, from these Epis¬ 
tles, that they were more than evangelists. Timo¬ 
thy, moreover, is charged to 44 do the work of an 
evangelist,” 2 Tim. iv. 6. Titus is spoken of, 2 Cor. 
vm. 23, with other brethren, as 44 messengers of the 
churches.” See Calvin, Inst. iv. 8, s. 4. The feet 
of their superior authority appears to us, then, a pre¬ 
sumptive argument for the establishment of the epis¬ 
copate; yet it cannot be a demonstration. But a 
further question remains: How can this change of 
nerne be explained, by which the later bishop be¬ 
came higher than the presbyter ? It is the received 
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theory of the Episcopal divine, that when the apofr 
tolic authority had thus passed into this diocesan 
form, the official title was restricted to the higher 
rank. The name, it is said, is unimportant, but the 
fact is the essential See Binoham, B. 2, c. 19. 
But this does not wholly meet the difficulty. It is 
not at all likely, had these new diocesan rulers been 
appointed directly, like Timothy and Titus, by the 
Apostles, that they would have taken a name appro¬ 
priated to a lower order. The change points natu¬ 
rally to some election of a presbyter by the college 
as their chief. This sufficiently explains the case, 
and appears the most probable custom in the early 
church. Thus Field, 44 Of the Church,” B. 6, c. 
27. Yet it is, after all, uncertain whether this 
was done in all cases, as he claims, by the direct 
choice of the Apostles, or by the choice of the 
body. There can be little doubt, however, from 
the appointment of Timothy and Titus, that sodi a 
superior order of men was becoming the general 
rule of the church, and that, too, with the permis¬ 
sion, if not by the ordinance of the Apostles. We 
must, then, draw our conclusion from these meagre 
and uncertain hints. The chief error has been on 
either hand, that men have judged the plastic, grow¬ 
ing institutions of the early church by the fixed 
onicr of a later age. It is enough to say, that 
toward the close of the lives of St. Paul and St. 
John, there was a natural, historic change of the 
church, as it became settled in its great social cen¬ 
tres, from the general rule of the apostolate to a dio¬ 
cesan structure. See Rothe, Anfdnge d. christl. 
Kirche , p. 498, ff. Wo see, in the cases of Timothy 
and Titus, the germinal form of such an episcopal 
office. It was a legitimate outgrowth. It had the 
sanction of the Apostles. To say that it was the 
invention of a later age, an apostasy from primitive 
parity or democracy, is nnhistoric. Such a structu¬ 
ral change could not have taken place without con¬ 
flict; and the very silence of the sub-apostolic 
records, tho undisputed right with which diocesan 
episcopacy emerges at the opening of authentic 
church history, confirms it as primitive. Yet it is 
alike unhistoric to rear this fact into a jus divU 
num, or to identify this simple episcopate of the 
early church with the type of a later hierarchy. 
Compare also the numerous works on the Ignatian 
controversy, by Cureton, Bunsen, Baur, Lipsius, Uhl- 
hom, and others.—W.] 

Ver. 2. A bishop then must be, &c. Here 
follows a long list of qualifications, partly negative, 
and wholly concerned with the circle of daily, house¬ 
hold life; since the Apostle is not speaking here of 
the higher gifts of Spirit and faith, which should be 
lacking in no Christian, least of all in an episcopus. 
All which is needed for the life hid with Christ, is 
passed by in silence, that he may consider solely the 
special requisites of the office. This fully met his 
purpose, as he speaks only of the aspirants to the 
episcopate, not of those already in it; and this apos¬ 
tolic rule was to serve Timothy as a safeguard 
against the importunity of incapable and unworthy 
men.— Then, obr, joins the following counsel with 
the previous praise of the office. Bengel: 44 Bonum 
negotium, bonis committcndum .”— Blameless, the 
husband of one wife. Two qualifications are 
named first, which the Apostle holds of highest 
worth. The episcopus must be blameless, kynelXrrtr- 
rov stvtu, in good repute, without offence in the eyes 
of believers, as well as of the unbelieving world. 
Thus he would be by no means blameless, were he 
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Dot fuas ywaucbs hvf\p. Is this phrase to be under¬ 
stood as forbidding polygamy or deuterogamy to the 
newly-appointed overseer? Scholars are not agreed, 
and the subject itself is far from clear. It is cited 
in favor of the former view, that polygamy was by 
no means strange among the Jews ; see J ustin M., 
Dial e. Tryph ., § 134, ed. Colon ; that this custom 
was less common among the Greeks, and might give 
offence; that Christianity expressly enjoins and de¬ 
mands monogamy. The champions of the other 
view maintain that Timothy hardly needed the warn¬ 
ing not to choose an episcopus who had several 
wives, since the unfitness of so sensual a man for 
this spiritual office would be self-evident; that, on 
the other hand, a second marriage might not have 
been approved by the Greeks; that Paul did not 
prescribe this abstinence as a general rule (the oppo¬ 
site is clear from 1 Cor. viL 8, 39), but that this may 
rightly have been enjoined on such officers, who 
were to set an example of the highest self-restraint; 
and that, finally, in chap. v. 9, it is required of a 
widow, chosen as deaconess, to have been once only 
married. The last reason seems of the greatest 
weight; and we therefore agree with those who hold 
this command of Paul to be directed against a second 
marriage, as unseemly for the episcopal office. As 
to the question how far this rule should be consid¬ 
ered binding now, we cannot better reply thau with 
Heubner, in loco : “ Perhaps the rude, quarrelsome 
disposition of the stepmother, in the servile condi¬ 
tion of women at that time, was the cause of this 
law. With us such a reason is no longer applicable; 
and, on the contrary, the nurture of the young often 
requires a second marriage. If we regard marriage 
ideally, as the heartfelt union of two persons, wholly 
surrendered to each other, then a second marriage 
seems to disparage the first, or to be rather a thing 
of policy than love. Our general inference is, that 
a church teacher should conform to the usages of 
the country or the society in which he lives, so far as 
he can.” That, however, Christian antiquity had 
really no favorable opinion of second marriage, is 
seen from Athenag., Legal, pro Christo , p. 37. 
Theophilus ad Autolye . iii. p. 127, ed. Colon. 
Minucius Felix Octav. : “ Unius matritnonii vin¬ 
culo libenter adheeremus , cupiditate procreandi aut 
unam scimus, aut nuUam .” Tkrtullian. ad ux. 
i. 7. Exhort . Cattily c. 7. De Monogamia , c. 12. 
Origenes, Contr . Celsum , iii. p. 141, and elsewhere. 
(According to Dion. Sic. xiit 12, the old Sicilian 
legislator Charondas had deemed that be who gave 
liis children a stepmother, should not hold office as 
judge. 1 The wisdom of this apostolic rule was 
specially suited to that time, when Christians were 
anxious to avoid whatever might harm their reputa¬ 
tion with the heathen. The view, that Paul speaks 
here only of the married state, as a conditio sine qud 
non for the episcopi, or that he merely discourages 
anything unusual, immoral, or illegal in the married 
life of such officers, does not fully explain his lan¬ 
guage. We may mention, as a curious view, still 
another of some Romish expositors, that by the yvrfi 
here named should be understood the church. Such 
fioespun ingenuity cannot destroy the strong argu¬ 
ment which this passage contains against the law of 
Gregory YH. enforcing celibacy. [Conybeare has 
here a suggestive note. “ In the corrupt facility of 
divorce allowed both by Greek and Roman law, it 
was very common for man and wife to separate, and 
marry other parties duriug the life of each other. 
Thus, a man might have three or four living wives, 


or women who had successively been his wives. Ai 
example of this may be found in the English colon; 
of Mauritius, where the French revolutionary law of 
divorce had been left unrepealed by the English 
Government; and it is not uncommon to meet in 
society three or four women who have all been wives 
of one man, and three or four men who have all been 
husbands of one woman. This succcsxive rather than 
simidtaneous polygamy is perhaps forbidden here.” 
—W.]— Vigilant, sober, of good behaviour, Ac. 
Vigilant, yrrfxiXios ; here probably in the sense of 
spiritual vigilance, since it would else make a tau¬ 
tology with ver. 3; having thus the same meaning 
as prudent, judicious, and joined, therefore, with 
a<bpp*»v, the opposite of that violent disposition 
which can never keep the right measure. Of good 
behaviour ; orderly, so that his whole conduct has in 
it nothing unseemly; the outward sign of the in¬ 
ward state, expressed by <r&pp#v .—Given to hos¬ 
pitality (comp. Titus i. 8); especially toward eo 
many Christian brethren (Rom. xii. 13; Heb. xiil 
2 ; 1 Pet. iv. 9).—Apt to teach. It appears, from 
chap. v. 17, that be counts worthy of special honor 
the episcopi, who labor in word and doctrine (comp. 
2 Tim. 0. 241 

Yer. 8. Not given to wine = pij oTr? voMf 
wpoWxorro*, ver. 8 (comp. Titus i. 7); a vice usually 
leading to quarrel, and hence the phrase just after': 
No striker $ one who, in his rage, would soon ose 
blows against his opponents. [Wordsworth notices 
that this injunction against striking shows the impul¬ 
sive vehemence of the Oriental character. We may 
add, that it shows the half-Christianized morality of 
the early Church, which could need such precepts in 
regard to the first rules of social conduct. The his¬ 
tory of church councils in the East supplies too 
many shameful illustrations.—W.]— But patient, 
bcicuni ; the opposite of a quarrelsome character. 
Luther: Gentle. —Not a brawler, ipax 0 *; shun¬ 
ning all needless strifes. Luther: Not wrangling.— 
Not covetous, h<f>i\dgyvpoy ; free from that selfish 
greed which so often begets wrath and strife (comp. 
1 Tim. vi. 10; Heb. xiii. 5). We know bow often 
the Lord warned His disciples to beware of covet¬ 
ousness (Luke xvi. 14, and elsewhere). 

Yer. 4. One that tuleth well his own 
house. Bengel: “ Multi, foris mansueti , domi to 
minus coercent iracundiam, erga cotyure*” Ac. 
The Apostle requires of the episcopus that lie shall 
make his own family a little Christian community. 
House h4re embraces the members of the whole 
household, the private family, in distinction from the 
public affairs of the Christian body (ver. 5). Slaves 
are therefore included ; but the Apostle has in spe¬ 
cial view the good training of the children.— Hav¬ 
ing his children in snqjection. Here, as often, 
txovra = Karix ovra \ Bee Wolf on this pasage. 
Subjection is regarded as the wholesome rein to 
check all lawless, froward actions in the children.— 
With all gravity, does not apparently refer to the 
children (Wieringer, Huther) since the word fitly 
signifies the gravity of the manly and the epicopel 
character; it betokens, too, the way in which the 
father must do his duty (comp. Titus ii. 15), by the 
needful exercise of his paternal power. The justice 
of such a requirement is obvious, as the firmness 
which enables us to rule our own household must be 
needed to guide the commuuity; and he who lacks 
this in the smaller, personal sphere, cannot exhibit it 
in the greater. In the following verse this is still 
more plainly urged. 
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Ter. 5. For If a man know not, Ac. A pa¬ 
renthetical proposition, containing a conclusion a 
minori ad majus. — Take oare, ivipeXuabai ; to 
nourish, provide for, administer—almost identical 
vith the foregoing rpotincurSai. It is used in Luke 
x. 31, of the care of the Samaritan for the wounded 
Jew. Theodoret : “ 6 rh apucpk obcovopur ovk eiSwg 
rwi SiWrcu ruv KpeirrSynp icol Sbeiwv Turrev&rjpai 
rjr tripi\€tay. n 

Yer. 6. Not a novioe, rufyirror, newly plant¬ 
ed; i. e^ who has shortly since become a convert 
to Christianity. Undoubtedly, in a community so 
recently established, there must have been such a 
novice now and then placed in the episcopal office. 
But in Ephesus, where the church had existed some 
Tears already, Timothy could more easily choose 
among those who, earlier or later, had professed the 
gospel; and it was wise, therefore, not to include 
the latter among those raised to the episcopal office. 
This meets the objections of De Wette. It was not 
merely youth, but the lack of necessary knowledge 
and experience, which marked the novice; and be 
would, besides, be in danger of being misled by his 
pride.— Lifted up, rwfw^tis ; literally, beclouded, 
darkened, befooled; t. «., from pride and self-delu¬ 
sion, through his promotion to such rank above even 
older converts. There could be no readier sin for 
the newly converted than such self-exaltation, and, 
above all, if they were placed in any eminent posi¬ 
tion; the grace of God must keep them in the path 
of humility, discipline, and suffering. The following 
words, lest he fall into the condemnation of 
tbs devil, are variously explained. Luther has: 
u That he be not puffed up, and fall under the judg¬ 
ment of the slanderers; 11 ». give occasion to 
slanderers. Others (Mosheim, Wegscueider) refer it 
to calumnious men. But there is no reason, when 
roS &a£. is here used, to understand by it aught 
mre the father of lies, the murderer from the begin¬ 
ning. Nor is the idea satisfactory (Matthies), that 
the principle of evil is here denoted; but we think 
it should have the significance of the inward spirit¬ 
ual Power of evil. But what is the condemnation 
(•cplfia) of the devil ? Not the judgment which the 
devil brings on those who fall under his influence 
(Omit, twyecti) ; for here Bengers remark applies: 
u Diabolu* poest opprobnum inferre , judicium 
inferre non potest; non enim judical , tea judica¬ 
ture But it is rather the judgment which has been 
fulfilled in the case of the devil ( Genit. objecti), and 
will reach, likewise, all who are led astray by pride. 
Jerome: “ Tale judicium , in quod etiam cUabolus 
inddue Kpi/ta is not merely denunciation, accusa¬ 
tion (Matthies), but, as often, in the sense of icord- 
sptpa or t tfinfia = the sentence of condemnation. 
If we compare this passage with 2 Pet. ii. 4; Jude 
6, we may infer that pride was the chief cause of 
the devil's fall. Bengel: “ Videtur print quam alii 
angdi ad pratfecturam super multos angelos , licet 
mmliis junior esset, fuisse suscitalus et erectus, quod 
ipsum ei quoque oceano superbice fuit.” Comp. 
Artkmonics, ad init. Job. prcsfecL, p. 23. 

Ver. 7. Moreover, hie must, Ac. A last re¬ 
quisite is added to the rest. It is not enough that 
the episcopus should be blameless in the eyes of the 
community (ver. 2), but be must have a truly good 
report from those without; that is, who are not, or 
no longer members of the Christian body.— Lest 
he fall into reproaoh and the snare of the 
deviL If before his nomination he had lived in 
gross ain, yet had been appointed, the remembrance 
14 


of bis old vices would still remain with those who 
bad known him, and this might bring suspicion on 
the office itself. It was better for such a man, even 
after a genuine conversion, to retire into the seclu¬ 
sion of a private life, than take a prominent place. 
Otherwise he would fall §ls 6r€ibur/x6r —into sus¬ 
picion,—whether deserved or not, and from those, 
too, within as well as without the community; and 
thus, in his weakness and depression, he might 
readily fall into the snare of the devil, uayitta r. 
btaft. Deprived of his good name, he might lapse 
into the same sins which he had scarcely renounced, 
and become as evil as he was reputed to be. “ Quid 
enim spei rested , si nullius peccati pudor?" Calvin. 
As 6v*itiurp4p and *ayl8a are not separated by cb, 
we must consider the former no less than the latter 
as the work of the devil. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The worth of the episcopal office, which Paul 
has here so impressively set forth, has been affirmed 
in all ages and in manifold ways. Compare, e.g. f 
Chrysostom, De Sacerdotio; Baxter, “Reformed 
Pastor;” Burk, “Pastoral Theology in its Exam¬ 
ples;” and the well-known writings of Harms, 
Yinet, Nitzsch, Ebrard, Moll, Lohk, and others. 
“Pastor habet triplex officium ; primo t ver bo Dei 
spiritualiter pascere oves suas; secundo , purgare 
prudenter oves suas a scabic, ne sets et alios magis 
inficiant ; tertio , de/endere oves suas a lupis rapaci- 
bus, tarn sensibilibus quam insensibitibus ; ” Wiclef. 

2. Undoubtedly the Greek church, in forbidding 
second marriage to its clergy, has a support in the 
fuas yvrauebs a rfip of Paul. Yet it is quite another 
question how far the Apostle eqjoins the literal ful 
filment, in all countries, times, and circumstances, 
of the precept which he gave for Ephesus. The 
opponents of the papal hierarchy—which has found 
so strong a prop in the law of celibacy—rightly 
point to the liberty given by Paul to the episcopi,. 
of entering once at least into marriage. A compul¬ 
sory abstinence, without any special calling to it, is- 
surely most unlike the spirit of the Apostle. Yet,, 
whether the eagerness, with which many young pas¬ 
tors of the evangelical church unite their entrance 
into the ministry with their marriage, would always 
have bis sanction, is quite a doubtful question. All 
depends on the time and circumstances; but it 
might be wished that, in the choice of their wives, 
clergymen would not quite forget the Christian 
church to which they may be so useful. Compare 
the “ Mirror of a Good Clergyman’s Wife,” by Chr.. 
Burk, 1842. [See Wordsworth for a valuable note 
on the usage of the Eastern and Western churches- 
in regard of the Apostle’s rule. It seems to have 
been a general, unwritten law, yet not held of per¬ 
petual obligation, or enforced by any decree of 
general councils. In the time of Collistus, at the 
beginning of the second century, we learn from 
Hippolytus that persons twice or thrice married wero 
admitted to the ministry. The whole passage, how¬ 
ever, is most striking as a picture of the simple, 
healthful household life of the primitive clergyman, 
in contrast with the later diseased type of the Latin 
church.—W.] 

3. It is a noteworthy proof of the practical spirit 
of Christianity, that the Apostle £ivcs such special 
worth to the domestic and social virtues even in the 
official rulers of the community. A life of faith and 
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momlity are indivisible in his view. The pastor of 
the church must above all be a good father in his 
own family, and that even to the least particulars. 
If there be those who think that the care of their 
wider sphere of labor will not permit them to attend 
to such private duties, the Apostle sets before them 
our Lord’s words: “ These ought ye to have done, 
and not to leave the other undone ” (Matt xxiii 28). 
The family of the clergyman must specially deserve 
the name of a little household church. “ He must 
have a hundred eyes on every side; his spiritual 
vision must be sharp, not short-sighted. He must 
be awake, not for self, but for others; ” Chrysostom. 
It is notable that the same Church father laments, in 
eloquent words, that bis care fbr his large flock 
hardly left him time to think and watch over his own 
soul. 44 Horn, in Act. App . Opp. ix. p. 835, ed. 
Montfauc. 

4. With reason Paul here enjoins that an episco- 
pus should be hftXdpyvpos. If this vice be the root 
of all evil in general, the life of Judas Iscariot and 
Simon Magus show what injury it has done to the 
clergy and the church; and we may say in this view, 
that the history of simony is no less shameful than 
that of oelibacy. 

5. The words of Paul on the condemnation of 
the devil is a striking contribution to the New Testo- 
ment demonology, although he gives us but a glance 
behind the raised veil. The representation of Satan 
as a fallen angel makes a marked distinction between 
this scriptural doctrine and the Persian dualism from 
which it is so often sought to be derived. 


HOMILETICAL AXD PRACTICAL. 

The high worth of the episcopal office.—** If any 
man desireth the office of a bishop, he desireth a 
good work.” This is clear from (l.) Its origin; 
(2.) its nature; (8.) its lineage; (4.) its object; 
(5.1 its fruit.—The episcopal office: (1.) A work ; 
(2.) a noble work; (3.) a work which every one 
should not desire.—The due qualifications named by 
Paul are: (1.) Manifold; (2.) difficult; (3.) just; 
•-(4.) rich in blessing.—The evangelical clergyman is 
called to be a pattern of all personal, domestic, and 
social virtues.—The clergyman (1.) a householder 


of God in the church; (2.) in his own dwelling.— 
Use and abuse of the saying, ** Whoso careth not for 
bis own house,” kc .—The rocks which are in toe 
way of a newly-converted man.—Through high to 
low, through low to high.—The value of a blameless 
youth to him who would feed the flock of God.— 
The snare of the devil in the office of pastor and 
teacher. 

Starke : Art thou of high rank, and therefore 
ashamed to be a preacher of Christ? yet believe it, 
the office is noble and weighty; it has to do with 
the greatest things; it regards the salvation of souls, 
and eternal life.—A preacher may be unmarried 
without wrong, yet it is better for many reasons that 
be marry.—Continence of body must be joined with 
soberness of soul, in him who would grow in spirit¬ 
ual prudence, discretion, foresight.—L asgk’s Om: 
Covetousness is a hidden, shameful lust, espedallj ra 
a clergyman.— Starke : A clergyman may be zeal¬ 
ous, but not deal blows like a godless man.—A 
teacher who would not make bis family an offence to 
the church, must look to it that he choose a devout 
help-meet; else, if he make a blind and carnal 
choice, he will lay the corner-stone of great evil- 
A man can more easily rule his household, than a 
whole community: (1.) Because It is for smaller; 
(2.) because the household will sooner obey than 
strangers; (3.) because he associates more with them 
than with others; (4.) because he Batunlly treats 
them with more affection than others.—If a net 
convert be unfit for the office of teacher, how much 
more an unconverted person.—The shame and vice 
of a teacher are snares of the devil, whereby Satan 
rote his office of its blessing (1 Cor. ix. 12). 

Li8co: The personal characteristics of a servant 
of the word. 

Heubner : The bishop must consider his good 
appearing, his good fame, not hold it lightly because 
of his real purity; for his good fame adds to his 
influence.—Covetousness is a blot on the character 
of a clergyman.—Lose of honor often makes a man 
dull and base; honor leads to self-respect.—Perhaps 
the Apostle regarded the higher virtues, here omit¬ 
ted, as acknowledged requisites, and would only keep 
us from undervaluing those lower ones; or he would 
guide us upward from the outward conduct of life* 
here sketched, to the inward gifts. 


B.—Character of the Deacons and Deaconesses, 
Ch. ILL 8—13. 


8 Likewise must the deacons be grave, not double-tongued, not given to much 

9 wine, not greedy of filthy lucre; [,] Holding the mystery of the faith in a 

10 pure conscience. 1 And let these also first be proved; [,] tnen let them use the 

11 office of a deacon, being* found blameless. Even so must their wives be crave, 

12 not slanderers, sober, faithful in all things. Let the deacons be the husbands 

13 of one wife, ruling their children and their own houses well. For they that 
have used the office of a deacon well, purchase to themselves a good degree 
[secure to themselves good standing], and great boldness in the faith which i» 
m Christ Jesus. 

1 Ver. 9.—[The Sinatticus is peculiar here. All the critical authorities read Iv ««#ap? instead of wWfl 

It has KoBapas iMautg. Were this the true reading, the sense would be, “ holding the mystery of the faith ana ol» 
, pure conscience-—E. II. ] 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 8. likewise the deacons. After the 
Acts of the Apostles have told us the origin of the 
diaconate (chap. vi. 1-5), we may learn from the 
fcstoral Letters the qualifications needed, in Paul’s 
judgment, for a good deacon. This passage is im¬ 
portant, as it is the only one which portrays the 
character so clearly as to be a true mirror for all 
after times. Here, as with the episcopi (vers. 1-7), 
the Apostle omits the liigher requisites of spirit and 
disposition, to consider rather the domestic and 
moral qualities which men readlily see and judge in 
others. It is true that the characteristics here named 
agree in many points with those of the presbyter 
(vera. 1-7); but tb ; s likeness lies in the nature of 
the case and the relationship of both offices, and 
thra, instead of being at all extraordinary, furnishes 
an added proof of thr genuineness of these Epistles. 
For, were a marked difference made between the 
cpUeopus and diaconus in rank and character, this 
Epistle would bear the unquestionable stamp of a 
later age, since, in. the day of Paul, both munera 
were nearly alike. Besides, both divisions differ 
sufficiently in slight details, which show again the 
wisdom of the Apostle. See, on the diaconate in 
general, Lechler on Acts vi. 1-5. — Grave, 
sot double-tongned. There is no proof that, 
in the apostolic time, there existed a special, ex¬ 
clusive class, a collegium of church assistants, who 
had eharge of the various duties of the diaconate. 
All depended on individual activity; and it was 
therefore the more necessary that such persons 
should be of superior worth, and honorably fulfil 
the office. It is not, however, difficult to see the 
design of the Apostle iu urging these requirements, 
although naturally we may not expect a complete 
sketch or an exact order in the recital of them.— 
Gme (with wravrces we must supply 5el slvcu from 
preceding), eeftsobs (comp. 1 Tim. ii. 2; Titus 
ii.21; not so much a special virtue for a deacon, as 
a Christian quality which every church officer must 
pMwsi We may take Stephen and Philip os pat¬ 
terns of the true trepybrns of a Christian deacon.— 
Aot double-tongued, ph Ikkbyovs ; a word used only 
here. Bengel: “ Ad alios alia loguentes.” In the 
manifold relations of the deacons with different per- 
and families, they might readily fall into this 
rke, so wholly unworthy of a man of character.— 
Not given to mnch wine (comp. Titus ii. 3). 
He who would not merely aid poverty, but as far as 
possible heal it, must be himself a pattern of tem¬ 
perance.—Not greedy of filthy luore, pb al^xpo- 
ttftet (comp. ver. 3). Any who was capable of 
this, would soon appropriate dishonestly the gifts 
entrusted to him for the poor. 

Ver. 9. The mystery .. » pure conscience, 
fee is the same inward connection of faith and 
Hosrience as before, chap. i. 18 ; and it is an equally 
*rong proof that the Apostle is by no means con¬ 
tent with the mere outward blamelessness of the 
fharch officers, if this higher spiritual faith be lack- 
tb fiwrriipioy rrjs wforca>j; a peculiar expres¬ 
sion, not occurring elsewhere. The mystery here, as 
1 Cor. iL 7, the truth, before hidden, but now re¬ 
eled (comp. Rom. xvi. 25).— Of the faith; a 
Ocuiiiu. subjects, just as, in ver. 16, rb pwrT-fjptov 
*5* thrtfoias ; a mystery which is the object of 
hith, and can be understood only by faith. The 
Apostle presupposes that this mystery is like a 


[ treasure in the actual possession of the deacons; 
und to the question, how it can best be preserved, 
he answers with this precept: “"Exovrar rb pvtrrfr 
piov rrjs vl<TT€<*s iy Kc&apff, <n*»tibb<rsu n The pure 
conscience is the coffer in which the treasure is best 
deposited. *E xoyras used here, as often, almost in 
the sense of aaWxovrar. Although we must grant 
that this clause docs not directly refer to the diaco¬ 
nate, but is entirely general (De Wette), yet it is 
obvious that such a life of faith and conscience must 
be most useful toward even official duty. As teach¬ 
ing and preaching were not the usual chaige of the 
deacons, they must so much the more upbuild others 
by their action; and without this personal faith and 
conscientiousness they could not fulfil their difficult 
task. “ Additur pura conscientia, qua exlendUvr 
ad tolam viiam , turn vero, ut sciant se Deo servire ; ” 
Calviu. 

Ver. 10. And let these also first be proved. 

These no less than the presbyters. The Apostle had 
not, indeed (chap. ii. 1-7), expressly ordered a pre¬ 
vious boKipdfeiy for these persons, but it lies in the 
nature of the case, especially in the restriction, ver. 
5. We are not told by whom this proof was to be 
made, or to what special points it should extend. It 
could not have been a public one, before the whole 
community, since it was already presumed that those 
called to the diaconate enjoyed a good name and 
character. It is better to suppose an inquiry by 
Timothy himself, and the associate episcopi, since 
the deacons had probably their formal appointment 
from these last. That it was an examination in the 
proper sense (Heubner), is as improbable as the 
notion (Heydenreich) that we are to suppose the 
M united voices, and questions all around,” from in¬ 
dividuals of the congregation. This is surely too 
official and modern a conception. Far simpler Ben¬ 
gel : “ Diaconi debebant prius edere specimen sui in 
tpsd diaconid , quam plene immiUerentur in munus.” 
They could enter on their office, after their blame¬ 
lessness had been proved. This proof was thus, in 
the main, of a prohibitory character, to keep the 
unworthy from office. 

Ver. 11. Even so most their wives ... in 
aU things* This direction concerning the wives 
has a somewhat singular place amidst the rules of 
the diaconate. Were not the passage beyond all 
critical doubt, we might regard it as an interpolation. 
The connection does not allow us to think of Chris¬ 
tian women in general; nor does the Apostle speak 
of deaconesses alone, as such, since in chap. v. this 
class is distinctly treated o£ We are almost un¬ 
willingly forced to apply this to the wives ’of dea¬ 
cons (Matthies); although it is remarkable, again, 
that the Apostle should give such express precepts 
for these, yet none for the wives of the presbyters, 
who had yet higher rank. The reason of this may 
be found, however, in the fact that the wives of the 
deacons were entrusted also with the office of dea¬ 
coness; which compels us to the opinion that, by 
the word ywcusas , must be understood the wives of 
deacons, in so far as they were deaconesses also, and 
thus subject to certain rules here suggested before¬ 
hand, but more expressly given in chap. v. These 
requisites are such as every Christian woman should . 
have, yet they are specially desirable and indispen¬ 
sable to the 6isters who would undertake a public 
office in the church.— -Not slanderers, pfy 8ia/36- 
\ous; literally, not devils—which they undoubtedly 
would be should they be guilty of lying and slander. 

“ Why is it that evil-speaking is so characteristic of 
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women ? A woman has no anna, weapons, brute 
force, like man; her tongue is her weapon; and her 
natural feeling of dependence makes her more sus¬ 
ceptible to envy and rivalry;” Heubner. — This 
qualification of the deacons' wives has its relative 
contrast with the requirement made of the hus¬ 
bands; fdi ItiXAyovs, just as the tnppaAiovs points 
back to the preceding, oXty voxxlf Tpoc^xorrat. 
—Faithful in all things, is a precept indeed for 
all, but specially for women, who in their allotted 
sphere must practise this fidelity in little things, and 
therefore not overlook or despise it. 

Ver. 12. Let the deaoons be the husbands 
of one wife. See ver. 2.— Ruling their chil¬ 
dren and their own houses welL See vers. 
4, 6. The domestic virtue of deacons must not be 
inferior to that of presbyters. Care of their own 
children was doubtless the best preparatory school 
for care of the poor and sick. 

Yer. 13. For they that have used, Ac. To 
call forth an earnest attention to his precepts, the 
Apostle points to the noble reward of the faithful 
man. Undoubtedly, in his view, they only would 
deserve it who made such rules their own, and thus 
fulfilled them.—Such purchase to themselves a 
good degree, fk&pbv *a k6w. Bafr/tdr, gradu *, the 
Ionic form of the Attic (kurfi6s (from may 

be understood either in reference to church office, or 
to the spiritual state. I£ in the former view, we see 
in this phrase a promotion to the presbyterial office 
(Jerome, Bengel, and others), we must presuppose a 
kind of hierarchical order, which is quite foreign to 
the apostolic time. This interpretation is not at all 
necessary by grammatical rule; indeed, the descrip¬ 
tion of this higher official degree as koA6v sounds 
somewhat singularly; nor can we conceive of any 
connection between such advancement and the iretfi- 
facia spoken of just after. We therefore prefer 
their view who interpret it as a good step in spiritual 
life, or future blessedness—two meanings which may 
well be united, and between which to put either—or 
(De Wette, Huther, and others), we think unneces¬ 
sary. The Christian life here and hereafter is, in the 
Apostle's view, one united whole; and in proportion 
as we advance here in our spiritual growth, snail we 
reach undoubtedly a higher degree of blessedness. 
It has been often said, indeed, but never proved, 
that Paul knows no degrees in future happiness. 
The opposite rather appears from 1 Cor. iii. 15 ; xv. 
41, 42; 2 Cor. ix. 6, and elsewhere. A faithful ful¬ 
filment of our calling in the Church of Christ is the 
means blessed of Him to win here, as in eternity, a 
good degree of growth and of salvation. [It seems 
most agreeable to our conceptions of justice, and is 
consonant enough to the language of Scripture, to 
suppose that there are prepared for us rewards and 
punishments of all possible degrees, from the most 
exalted happiness down to the extremest misery, so 
that our labor is never in vain; whatever our ad¬ 
vancement in virtue, we procure a proportionable 
accession of future happiness; Palky, 44 Mor. Phil.,” 
B. 1 , c. 7. — W.]— And great boldness in the 
faith which is in Christ Jesus. This second 
part of the promise expresses the reward which such 
fidelity will gain from others; as fkuryuis referred to 
that which the diaconus would gain for himself 
Hap facia, used in this absolute sense, does not mean 
boldness of faith before God, but boldness of con¬ 
science before men, and, indeed, before the church, 
in whose employment such deacons as breathed this 
Spirit could not have reproach. Bengel joins them 


both : 44 Fiducia erga Drum et homintFaith w 
Christ Jesus does not belong exclusively to rtffrrfa, 
but as well to &c&p6s ; meaning the ground in which 
this confidence is rooted, and on which this degree if 
built. It is obvious that iriorts must not be taken 
objectively of Christian doctrine, but subjectively of 
the personal life of faith. [fSc&p6$ is rendered, by 
Conybeare, position. Alford inclines to this reading, 
but refers it also, with De Wette and Wiesinger, to 
the hope of the future, as well as the present lHe. 
We cannot, however, see force enough in the above 
reasoning to reject the generally received idea of an 
official promotion. Undoubtedly the hierarchical 
ideas of the day of Jerome, when the deacon va 
styled a Levite (Ep. 27), do not belong to the church 
of St. Paul and Timothy. But there ia nothing 
strange in the supposition, that a deacon of ex¬ 
cellence in his calling should rise to the rank of 
presbyter. The custom, as it afterward obtained ia 
the church, although it may have been by no means 
the rule of that early time, seems to have arisen 
naturally enough out of just such instances. Why 
should not such a promotion be ko\6s1 and why 
should not one who had attained it have greater 
44 boldness in the faith ” ? The opposite interpreta¬ 
tion seems to ns far-fetched and fantastic. See fa¬ 
ther, Ellicott and Wordsworth in loco. —W.] 


DOCTEIXAIi AND ETIIICAJL 

1. It appears, from these precepts given to the 
deacons, bow highly the Apostle valued the charge 
of the poor, which he would entrust only to tboee 
worthy of this special honor. All his directions may 
be called a practical commentary on two savings of 
the Lord : 44 Woe to him through whom the offence 
cometh ” (Matt, xviii. 6, 7); 44 Whoso is faithful in 
the least, is faithful also in much ” (Luke xvi 10) 
The Apostle in this, moreover, remains true to his 
own rule, that God is not 44 a God of concision, but 
of peace,” and therefore all must be “done decently 
and in order” (1 Cor. xiv. 88, 40). 

2. The offices of deacon, presbyter, &c n in the 
apostolic church were not immediately*ordained by 
Christ, and as little arranged by human wisdom after 
a predetermined and measured plan; but they cam* 
by degrees into existence, under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit and in the process of circumstances, and 
were thus the source of rich blessing to many. They 
had from the first a spiritual character, the diaconite 
not excepted; for this office is very superficially 
valued, if we suppose it designed to meet the physi¬ 
cal wants of the sick and poor. Here, rather, the 
beautiful saying is true: 44 The soul of charity » 
charity to the soul,” Amalia Sieveking; and, “ The 
service of the poor is the service of God,” Angel* 
Merula. Hence sueh an office can be worthily cxer* 
cised by those alone who are united truly with Chn* 
and the brethren by the spirit of faith and love, and 
for Christ’s sake ready to meet every sacrifice, every 
trial, and every opposition. 

8. The apostolic directions regarding the office; 
of presbyter and deacon have to the present time 
been far more truly kept in the Reformed Church; 
than in the Lutheran; whilst in the Roman Churra 
they have been caricatured, and are hardly to be reco£ 
nized. It is from this common cause that the presby^ 
terate and diaconate, in the life of the church, form, 
gether with the office of preacher and pastor, a drdj 
of working forces, whose rights and duties are 
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too little understood and prized by many. Compare 
the “ Manual for Elders and Deacons in the Evan¬ 
gelical Church, and those who are to become such,” 
by G. B. Leciiler, Frnnkfort-on-the-Maine, 1857. 

4. “It is beyond doubt that much is given to 
those who are entrusted with the office of elder or 
deacon. An office is given them of primitive Chris¬ 
tianity, honorable by its antiquity, and at the same 
time evangelical, Protestant, of needful service for 
the edifying of the Christian body.” 

5. The apostolic rules regarding deacons re¬ 
main, in spirit and substance, normative for all such 
officers; and a wholesome corrective for the many 
deviations from those principles which are seen to¬ 
day iu manifold shapes. 

6. See further, chap. iii. 1-7, and chap. v. 9 
<tuq. 


nOMXLETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

How the diaconate must be exercised in the spirit 
of the Apostle Paul: (1.) Its duty; (2.) its re¬ 
quirement; (3.) its blessing.—Whoso would suc¬ 
cessfully watch over others, has double need to know 
his own condition.—The relation of a good servant 
of the church (1.1 to honor; (2.) to pleasure; (3.) 
to the goods of the world.—The inward connection 
of a firm faith and a pure conscience.—Women may 
direct the work of Christ (1.) to great gain; (2.) to 
incalculable harm.—The church a family; its pastor 
a father of the household. — Connection between 
fidelity in the guidance of our own family and of 
that entrusted to us.—The laborer is worthy of his 
hire.—Faithful duty to the Lord the best way toward 
our own growth in holiness and grace.—Rectitude 
before God goes hand in hand with boldness before 
men.—Faith in Christ the spring of the true wisdom 
for life.—Whoso lacks the requirements of Paul, 
will not only be a poor deacon, but a poor Christian. 

Starke: Hedinger: Pure doctrine and pure 


conscience must always go together. What worth 
in much knowledge, without self-knowledge? much 
teaching, without our own conversion ?—None can 
be a true Christian, still less a teacher, who has not 
faith and a pure conscience.— Starke: How needful 
proof, trial, experience, evidence, to those appointed 
to the spiritual office!—The more prominent the 
place God allots any one, the more blameless should 
be his life, since many observe him.—When all is 
well in the clergyman's home, there is a good exam¬ 
ple for his people; if not, it is a slaughter-house, 
where souls are destroyed (1 Sam. iii. 13).—The true 
servants of God do not mourn over their sweat and 
toil; if they stay here without further promotion, 
they will have a degree so much the higher in 
heaven (Dan. xii. 8 ; 1 Cor. xv. 41, 42). 

Heubner: The strictest examination before our 
appointment to the spiritual office cannot equal the 
holy claims of the office.—Our whole life is indeed 
an examination followed by a judgment—No office 
has such claim (?) to future honor and blessedness as 
that of the Christian teacher.—It is a strong spur to 
higher, Christian competition, when we remember 
that there are degrees even in salvation. 

Yon Gerlacu : Fidelity in little is the test of 
genuine fidelity in great things.—Mauy are seem¬ 
ingly truer in the great concerns of life than in the 
less, where they constantly offend in their everyday 
faults, which all can see; and therefore such fidel¬ 
ity in greater things is worm-eaten, done from men- 
pleasing, from worldly ambition, not love to God 
and the brethren.—Lisco: The personal traits of 
the almoner of the church, ad vers. 1-15.—Charac¬ 
teristics of a good clergyman.— (Synodal Sermon) : 
We have the richest and the hardest office in the 
communion of the Lord. 

[Donne, Seimons: The ministry to tho poor. 
Heaven and earth are a musical instrument; if you 
touch a string below, the motion goes to the top. 
Any good done to Christ's poor members upon earth, 
affects Him in heaven.—W.] 


yin. 

Weightiness of the preceding admonition for the Church. 


Ch. ID. 14-16. 


14 These things write I unto thee, hoping to come unto thee shortly: 

15 But if I tarry long, that thou mayest know how 1 thou onghtest [one ought] 
to behave thyself [one’s self] in the house of God, which is the church of the 

16 living God, the pillar and ground of the truth. And without controversy, great 
is the mystery of godliness: [,] God [Who] was manifest in the flesh, justified 
in the Spirit, seen of angels, preached unto the Gentiles, believed on in the 
world, received up into glory. 


1 Ver. 15.—How one (i cu man). Some authorities— e. g., D., Arm., Vulg., and others—have inserted w*, for the 
mkt. it appears, of explanation, but for the rest, without reason. 

* Ver. 16.—8ee the exegettcal explanations. [There are difficulties here both in the proper reading and in the 
translation. OS is easily convertible Into 02- In the Oriental Church the powerful Christological interest might easily 
have overlooked an alteration in the text, which was the result either of inadvertence, or of a design to give greater 
emphasis to the doctrine of the Incarnation here enunciated. We find that the reading in the Lectionaries, in Chrysos¬ 
tom. Tbeodoret, John of Damasc., CEcumcnius, Theophylact, and others, was ; but this was not the reading or the 
mat uncial M88. Bishop Pearson has an elaborate note upon this text (“Creed,” Am. cd., p. 194), in which he 
wumes, however, that tho 11 Greek copies ” all read which is an error. It is not denied that many of the Greek 
ftthm read ; the question is, what is the evidence that it is the true reading? Tho reader is referred to the 
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wtbor’s critical remarks.—Nor is the translation easy. Our author is ingenious here, hut not oonvmdng. He brack 
ets the following words: (** Ein Pffiler und Qrundfeste der Wahrheit, und anerkannt grot* ist dat Otheimnis* der Gott* 
mligkf.it ”) — “a pillar and ground of the truth, and confessedly great is the mystery of godliness.” He Unu connect* 
the clause, “great is the mystery of g>>dlinoesJ’ with wbat precedes. It has, indeed, a connection with the foregoing, 
hut not in the way of grammatical structure. We can, with the modern critical editors, place a full period at the end ol 
the 15tb rerse. Then we can find the logical connection thus : the mystery of godliness is the truth just referred to; tbs 
especial substance of that “ truth ” is then expressed in the words that fellow: “ Who was manifest,” Ac. Yet it 
creates the greatest difficulty in the way of structure. But it may (so Huther) be regarded as referring to a subject not 
▼et named expressly, l>ut which, of course, must be Christ Then, if we regard the passage as taken from a cuircnt 
Christian hymn, the difficulty disappears in a measure.—£. H.] 


EXEOETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ycr. 14. These things write I unto thee. 

The Apostle does not mean here the whole Epistle, 
but only the admonitions which he has given in 
chaps, ii. and lit. Probably, before he parted from 
Timothy, he had left behind for him a general direc¬ 
tion, but not special rules for each individual case. 
He now does this, hoping, Ac. *E does not 
mean the cause of his writing, but is to be taken 
senru adversativo , although I hope; see Winer, 
p. 214.—To come shortly j properly, sooner; 
rdxiovy in comparative; i. e ., sooner than is expect¬ 
ed, or perhaps than I think o£ The various read¬ 
ings, iv vax«u>K, or rax^®J, are only exposi¬ 

tory corrections, against which we hold, difficilior 
lectio pree/erenda ; for which reason Tischendorf has 
justly retained the Recepta. Besides, the compara¬ 
tive rdxwy, John xiii. 27, is used in almost the SAme 
sense with raxb. 

Yer. 15. But if I tarry long, Ac. It might 
happen that the expectation of Paul to return soon 
would be disappointed; and in order to prevent any 
embarrassment to Timothy, he writes him the neces¬ 
sary instructions. BpaBvyw, the same word used 
2 Pet. iii. 9 of the promise of Christ’s coming. 
That Paul will meet Timothy in Corinth, to go with 
him to Macedonia (Otto), is a conjecture, only forced 
on the text to favor a pet hypothesis.— How thou 
oughteot to behave thyself in the house of 
God. The expression has a general sense, although 
it apparently refers to Timothy in particular. The 
explanatory wc has this degree of weight (Luther, 
too, reads, how thou shouldst behave ); but critically 
the evidence is too weak to admit it into the text. 
See Tischendorf on this passage.— 'Ayatrrpd<p*e&ai 
means not Christian life in general, but here the life 
of the Christian officer, which belonged to Timothy 
and bis fellow-episcopi. The scene of this hycurrpofh 
is the house of God, the Christian community not 
exclusively in Ephesus, but in general .—House of 
Ood , o!ko$ 0«ov. It is well known how frequently 
this scriptural expression occurs in the other letters 
of Paul; most strikingly 1 Cor. iii. 9-17. If the 
temple at Jerusalem, as well as Israel itself, the Old 
Testament people^ bore this name (Matt. xxi. 13; 
Heb. iii. 2, 5), it might certainly be used with 
greater truth of the Church of the New Testament. 
It is the house whose owner is God, since He built 
it, inhabits it, and will complete it in His own way 
and time (comp. Lisco, “Parables of Jesus,” 4th 
ed., p. 505). The conception of inward unity, as 
well as of indestructible steadfastness, is obviously 
expressed in this word. These attributes are pos¬ 
sessed by the Christian church, because it is the 
house of the living God. Bengel’s remark is deeply 
spiritual: u Ecclesia Dei viventis opponitur fano 
Diana Ephesiorum. Vita Dei funaamentum spei 
nostra cap. iv. 10, et fons veritatis , h. 1 .— Pillar 
and ground of the truth. We have thus reached 
by degrees one of the most difficult passages in these 
Epistles. The words which are chiefly to be dis¬ 


cussed offer nothing doubtfol in a literal sense. 
1rb\os is the support on which the roof of a bouse 
rests, its upholding pillar (comp. Rev. iii. 12; Gal 
ii. 9). Wahl says very truly: “ Omne id, cut ut 
primario et pra ceteris insigni innitiiur aliquid." 
'Ebpalupa means the ground,* the foundation (comp, 
frtju&tos, 2 Tim. iL 19), which is as necessary for the 
stability of the whole house. Pillar and ground 
of the truth can only refer to the religious truth per¬ 
sonally revealed and manifest in Christ. But now 
the question is, whether these words are in apposi¬ 
tion to dittos rov food {vrros just before, or belong 
to teal 6fioXoyovpdras t jc.t.X., just following them. 
Both constructions have been often defended and 
attacked with alternate success by learned and de¬ 
vout men. In Be Wette and Huther may be found 
the names of the various champions of either view. 
Here, where we do not aim at strict exegetical dis¬ 
cussions, but rather to give the results of our own 
inquiries, we shall simply state why the latter view, 
as is seen in our translation, seems preferable to the 
former. The statement of Paul’s design in the pre¬ 
ceding portion is already closed with ver. 15; and 
while the description of the church as the house of 
the living God has a good and valid sense, the fol¬ 
lowing phrase, “ a pillar and ground of the truth,” 
if it be considered as an addition to this figurative 
expression, is exceedingly dull and heavy. It is 
most improbable that the Apostle should in one 
breath describe the church, which he has called an 
oIkos , as also a orvXos kcA ibpalufia. We cannot 
possibly expect such a violation of all aesthetic nile 
from a man like Paul. The conception of the 
church as such a pillar and ground of the troth, is 
indeed quite explicable in a sound sense, yet it is in 
itself for from clear and as for from Pauline (comp. 
1 Cor. iii. 11). But if the new proposition (ver. IG) 
begins with the words k of 6poX. fidya, then the 
copulative teal is entirely without a purpose, and a 
singular commencement, too, of a proposition. We 
need not here recall the misuse made by Romish 
interpreters of the idea: “ The church a pillar of the 
truth ” (comp. Calvin on this passage). A striking 
view of this conception of the church, as colttmtta 
veritatis , in the Protestant light, is given by Melanch- 
thon on this sentence.—For all these reasons, we 
believe that we are right in beginning, with ctSXcs, 
a new proposition, which continues to the end of the 
chapter. It must be granted that the construction 
remains singular and hard: trrbXos teal ttpaimpn r*s 
hXrfttlas teal SpoXoyovfidras fidya t<rr\ rb rrjs (bet- 
fisias pwrrfiptov ; especially the article rb had best 
be removed, if, according to our view, orvXos ... 
hXrfr. is the predicate of rrjs « betfi. fiver. Yet we 
do not find this objection so overwhelming, as Gto- 
tius and others do, against our construction. The 
evolution of thought is rapid; the Apostle speaks 
so forcibly, that he does not painfully weigh and 
arrange his words. The representation of the 8s 
tyor., K.T.X., in ver. 16, directly after, as not only a 
fivtrrhpior rrjs (veefifias, but as likewise a erbhos 
ibpaivpa rrjs &Xrj&eias, the denial and opposition to 
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which is fully noticed chap. iv. 1, is entirely in the 
Apostle’s spirit; who, as we know already in earlier 
letters, gives a special importance to the essentials 
of the gospel. If a new chapter bad been begun 
with the words, (< a pillar and ground of the truth,” 
the whole connection would perhaps have been 
viewed in another light. The interpretation of 
ervkos Kcd iZpaltofia rrjs as referring solely 

to Timothy, deserves scarcely any notice save as an 
exegetic&l oddity. To exhort a pillar to behave 
itself {hyaerpifseM), sounds a little hyperbolical 
Only three of the foremost Apostles are called 
erikst, Gal il 9; but never their associates. 

Ver. 16. And without controversy great, 
Ac., Kal 6fioKoy. / uiya, «c.r.A. This must, as artikos 
col <Sp., be regarded as the introduction of the sum¬ 
mary statement Zs ifavep., k.t.X. M vor4\piov is the 
Pauline expression for that truth, before hidden, 
now brought to light (see Eph. iil 3-5); fiver, rrjs 
emrefle las, that which is the object of cwrcjS., like 
pater. t. rrler. (ver. 9); whence it appears that the 
translation, a godly mystery (Luther), is somewhat 
arbitrary. This mystery is great, not wholly un¬ 
fathomable (comp. Matt xiil 12), deep in meaning, 
weighty (comp. 1 Cor. ix. 11), confessedly great, 
bpakoyovfiivus ; not strictly, made known (Luther), 
but rather in the sense of indubitable, secundum id 
quod in confesso est apud omrns. Summa ; a mys¬ 
tery now revealed, whose weight and worth no Chris¬ 
tian can doubt What, now, is this mystery ? The 
very thing called er6kos k. tZpalupa r. Ax. The 
phrase lacks, indeed, in a degree, the climax which 
we might here expect; but this difficulty vanishes 
when we balance against it the fact that the Apostle 
has expressed bis meaning first in a tropic, then in a 
literal mode; whilst the following clauses show now 
in their order what the subject is which was called 
mproprie a pillar and ground, proprie a mystery 
of godliness. The remark of Wiesinger, following 
ScUeiermacher, that the third adjective of definition, 
Zpokoy. fitya, cannot grammatically be connected 
with two predicates like ertkas and iZpaloofia, seems 
to us at least without any proof. [The reference of 
the u pillar and ground” to the church, is more 
strongly sustained by exegetical argument, both by 
writers of older and later times, than this view of 
our author. Huther, Schleiermacher, and Wiesinger, 
among many, bold the grammatical construction to 
point to iicKkrjeia. Alford has perhaps summed the 
evidence as concisely as any of our English exposi¬ 
tors; and in his view the structure or the whole 
passage demands this application. His answer to 
the chief objection offered by our commentator, on 
the score of good taste, seems sufficient, viz., that 
the dUot contains in itself pillar and basement. 
Conrbeare is one of the few who apply the phrase 
to Timothy; but this sense seems frigid, and un¬ 
worthy of this great passage. There Is a striking 
suggestion of Arnold, which may well be added: 
u If the words are to be applied to the church, they 
do not describe what it is ole facto, but what it ought 
to be. Take care that no error through thy fault 
creep into that church, which was designed by God 
to be nothing but a pillar and basis of truth; ” 
u life and Letters,” p. 31, v. 2, Amer. ed.—W.] 
— CM was manifest in the flesh [Who 
was manifest In the flesh, in the German version]. 
The translation given above expresses already our 
probable judgment on this well-known crux critico- 
rmm. We can with a good critical conscience wholly 
agree with the steadily increasing number who re¬ 


gard neither Ms nor 5, but Zs, as the original read* 
ing. See Tischkndobf, N. T. t ed. 1, on this past 
sage; and compare the very valuable Excursus aa 
1 Tim. Hi. 16 in his edition of the Codex Ephr 
Syri rescriptus, 1843. The Codex Sinaiticus has 
also confirmed the reading Zs as the only true one. 
Paul might, indeed, from bis Christological stand¬ 
point, have very justly written ; but it does not 
at all follow that he has done so. It is hardly credi¬ 
ble that the original reading Ms should have been 
changed to Zs ; but very explicable that the original 
Zs should have been changed to Ms. Were Ms the 
true reading (Matthai, Scholz, Rinck), it would be 
passing strange that such decisive proof-texts should 
never nave been used by the orthodox church fathers 
in the Arian and other controversies; and, again, 
Cyril, in his reply to the Emperor Julian, who de¬ 
nied that Paul had ever called Christ Ms, has not 
appealed in a word to this passage, as he would 
almost surely have done had he known the Lectio 
Recepta. Besides, we find in the following clauses 
several expressions («. g^ iyyikois and Avc- 

kfltp&ij iv Mtn) which could hardly be used of God 
absolutely, but only of the Ms <pav€p*$*ls. For all 
these reasons, the reading Zs is not only critically 
but exegetically proved to be best; and the view 
often expressed, that it is an heretical corruption 
of the text, is quite exploded. To the question, 
whether we should supply an otros after Zs before 
teuccu&frri, or whether all the clauses following this 
refer to a subject not further named in ver. 16, we 
must answer by the latter opinion. The designation 
of the p.vor. r. cv<r«0. has the character of a propo¬ 
sition, to which the apodosis is wanting; and this 
fragmentary style of the whole expression confirms 
yet more the conjecture, based on the metrical 
sequence of the words, and already affirmed by 
many, that we have here a part of an ancient Chris¬ 
tian hymn. The unnamed subject of the proposi¬ 
tion in ver. 16 can be only Christ; and although 
the reading Ms , in our view, is not critically justi¬ 
fied, the passage still contains, by the reading 8s 
itpavspdfrr), a proof indirect but unquestionable of 
the Divine-human nature and dignity of the Lord. 
Manifest in the flesh can only be said of Him who, 
before His incarnation, was personally with the 
Father. Nay, more; it is possible to keep the read¬ 
ing 5r, with Tischendorf, yet avoid all the difficulties 
which might possibly come from a surrender of the 
Recepta, if we consider the clause, 2rv\os k. iZp. 
. .. fiverfiptoy, as a long parenthesis, and thus read 
the text, vers. 15, 16: “fra slZps uu>s 9c? iv otx<p 
&cov iLvaerpifpse&cu fyris ierlv iKKkrjeta &cov fcrros 
(erikos kcu iZpalwfia rris hkrjMas /cal bfioKoyovfii- 
vets fiiya ierl rb rris tvecfelas fiver^piov !) Zs 
i<pavtp<&T) iv eapxl, k.t.A.” This conjecture appears 
to us the simplest and most natural in the treatment 
of a passage so often interpreted and misinterpreted. 
If it be true, then the reading Ms is critically un¬ 
tenable ; yet it is a right exposition of the Apostle’s 
meaning, since Zs reverts directly to &co0 (vvros. 
That the Apostle often uses long parentheses, ap¬ 
pears, among several instances, from Rom. ii. 13-15. 
That be does it here, will seem less extraordinary 
when we consider the fulness and rapid succession 
of thoughts in this part of his letter. We readily 
grant, moreover, that objections may be raised 
against this view by those especially who regard 
arikos k. iZpelapm as in apposition with ixKkrjela r. 
Mv (uvros. But this lost view seems to us unsus¬ 
tained ; and thus the only question is, in the choice 
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of the many expositions, which has the fewest diffi¬ 
culties? We have from our point of view the 
double advantage, that we need neither violate our 
critical conscience, nor surrender a dictum probans 
for the divinity of Christ.— Manifest in the flesh, 
justified in the spirit. Six connected clauses, 
which, ir the original especially, have a very eupho¬ 
nic and metrical character .—Manifest in the flesh. 
Man is flesh; the Son of God is manifest in the 
flesh, since He came forth from the Father, with 
whom He personally pre-existed (1 John i. 2). The 
birth of the Lord is the starting-point of this mani¬ 
festation ; its scene His whole earthly life. Bengel: 
“ Hcec manifeetatio dicit totam occonomiam Christi , 
oculie quondam mortalium conspicui .” If the ex¬ 
cellence of this Divine manifestation is misjudged 
and despised by many, yet God has confirmed it in 
the most undoubted way. *E&jra«&i} tv xpebpcm ; 
He is proved to be the very Person He truly was 
(for this sense of justified, comp. Luke vii. 35). He 
is by His divine glory known ip xpebpariy not as 
Spirit (Baur), but in the Spirit, whereby this His 
bucedwris is effected. The Spirit who dwells and 
works in Him, not by measure (John iii. 84), and 
raised Him at last from the dead (Rom. L 8, 4), 
reveals Him in His high nature and dignity. We 
have here, without any arbitrary severance of the 
connection, a reference to all by which His divine 
origin is made known (comp. John i. 14). In what 
way has this wondrous announcement of this won¬ 
drous manifestation been given? Paul answers in 
the two following clauses.— Seen of angels, &<p&rj 
hyyikots ; not the Apostles, which would not be the 
common use of the word, but the angels of heaven, 
who often ministered to Him in the days of His 
humiliation (Matt. iv. 11; Luke xxii. 43) and to 
whom, after His resurrection, He revealed Himself 
in His godlike glory. The power of Christ over these 
heavenly beings is not here meant (Mack), but the 
vision of His glory by those who wonder at the 
brightness which they have never before seen, or at 
least not in such perfection. Comp. 1 Pet. i. 12; 
Eph. iii. 10; Heb. i. 6. Chrysostom: iiif tUrre koI 
&yy*\oi fi& % fjpwp elbo rbr vibu rod &co0, rpdrepop 
oi>x bpuyres” “He alludes probably to a heavenly 
scene, the contrast of the descent into hell; ” De 
Wette. If we take &*6s as the subject of this 
clause, we may perhaps find expressed here the 
thought, that God, through His manifestation in 
Christ, has been revealed in a higher light before 
the angels. Whatever the truth of this, He who has 
thus revealed Himself in heaven, has not been for¬ 
gotten on earth.— Preached onto the Gentiles. 
'Ein a general sense, implying that the nations 
have received, through the preaching of the gospel, 
the same truth which the angels received by vision 
—the glory of ChriBt, the Lord. Wiesinger justly 
says: “ It is a new commandment to both ; and the 
mystery lies in this union of heaven and earth 
around His person, in this wonderful blending of 
such entire opposites.” It is not the contrast be¬ 
tween Jew and heathen, but between human and 
superhuman beings, which the Apostle directly re¬ 
gards.—The third couplet denotes, finally, the results 
of this whole manifestation, and its announcement. 
It had not been in vain. It was believed on in 
the world, brurrefoii ir ic6<rpup. This last word 
must be here taken in an ethical sense, quite like 
1 John ii. 16; v. 19. Amidst the multitude of 
those who reject Him, the Son of God has found 
faith with mary where He has been preached (comp. 


2 These, i. 10); and is finally received tip intc 
glory, hpc\‘f)<p»hi ip bS(p. It is the most natonl 
view to refer this to the ascension of the Lord 
(comp. Luke xxiv. 40, 61); nor is it any insuper- 
able difficulty that the foregoing clauses in part 
allude to a period after His ascension, since the 
Apostle does not design to give a chronological view 
of the events in the life of Jesus. Meanwhile, we 
need not refer this last clause (ipeXijf&rj ip Wfp) to 
the ascension exclusively, any more than the first 
(i<pavepu&Ti ip caput ) to the nativity of Christ. We 
may embrace in the conception His whole heavenly 
life in glory, taking the expression per attractionem; 
hpekflQ&ri els b6£ap y jrol itrrlp ip 8<f(p. Calvin: 
“ Ergo sicuti in mundo quoad fidei obedientican ita 
et in Christo persond mira fuit conversion dum ex 
lam abjeetd servi conditions erectus est ad dexteram 
Patris , ut iUi flcctatur omne genu.” The three 
couplets th is bring before our vision the advancing 
glory of this Divine manifestation in Christ in a 
series of acts, whose beginning is the earth, whose 
closing is in heaven. It may appear, perhaps, an 
incidental feature, that the whole consists of two 
chief divisions, of which earth has two subdivisions; 
the first two embracing the events on earth, the 
third those of heaven (Huther), In any case, Paul 
has not arranged this division in such an order by 
any arbitrary rule of art. We probably, therefore, 
have, as already suggested by Winer, Wiesinger, De 
Wette, Huther, and others, in this whole passage the 
fragment of an ancient church hymn (as Eph. v. 
14), or a symbol of faith, which, when the praise 
rod &eov ( tdpros was sung, perhaps in some strophe, 
no longer known to us, may have been as follows 

*Oj— fitya rb fiwrHiptop — 
i<paptp<&2rri ip tropfrl, 
ibuccuto&ri ip mrtvfurrtn 
iryyiXois, 

*E Kripbx&i * y fdvcvir, 
ivurred&ri ip tcbcrfitp, 
iLpektjQ&ii ip b6£p. 

All this is, in the Apostle's view, the great mystery 
of godliness—the pillar and ground of the truth, on 
which the house of God (ver. 14) rests unshaken; 
and it is an apostasy from this in the bosom of the 
same church to which he looks forward (chap. iv. 1). 
Compare Rambach, “ Anthology of Christian Hymns 
in all Ages of the Church,” L p. 83, et seq. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The tone in which the Apostle here speaks to 
his friend and scholar Timothy, and the deference 
which he expects in the performance of his instruc¬ 
tions, give us a fresh proof of bis apostolic au¬ 
thority. 

2. The tabernacle and temple of the old cove¬ 
nant, in which it is said that God dwelt in a specie, 
manner, were a type of the Christian Church with 
all its blessings; and Israel, the people of the eldei 
revelation, a pattern of the kingly and priestly race 
of the new covenant. 

8. It is the essential character of Christianity, 
that it does not rest on abstract conceptions, and 
inferences of reason, but on undeniable and change¬ 
less facts (1 John L 1-8). The whole sum of the 
Christian revelation is in the person and history of 
its Founder, which the Apostle here condenses in a 
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few words. Each new proposition which he offers 
opens a new world of Divine wisdom and love. The 
creed here recorded is not the confession of particu¬ 
lar churches, but of the one holy, catholic Church 
of Christ in all centuries; the oldest formula con- 
cordu* —the standard of the true Church against the 
unbelieving world, on which a higher hand has writ¬ 
ten, in hoe signe winces. 

4. The preceding words are most important, as 
dearly explaining to us the meaning of tho pvarii- 
pm. The older theology considered mysteries as 
dogmas, which lie wholly beyond and above the 
sphere of men, which are to all eternity unsearch¬ 
able to the finite understanding, and therefore best 
veiled in a holy obscurity. Paul does not acknowl¬ 
edge many mysteries; he knows one only great mys¬ 
tery, whose chief truth is here revealed ; and this is 
its specific characteristic, that it was before hid, but 
is now manifest. Yet there is no ground in such a 
view for the position of modern rationalism, that 
this mystery, now revealed, may be completely ap¬ 
prehended by man. Even a revealed mystery has 
its dark, hidden side. The sun, which has been long 
veiled by the clouds, and suddenly breaks forth in 
its full light, blinds the eyes as truly as the darkness. 
“ MgsUria quantumvis revdala> vel sic tamcn obscura 
m&nent” (comp. 1 Cor. xiii. 11, 12). When Paul 
presents the mystery as the object of the cvatfictOy 
be indirectly reproves their arrogance, who think 
with their bounded understanding to search the deep 
things of God, instead of keeping them in the sanc¬ 
tuary of a holy heart. 

5. This confession of faith is only the fuller ex¬ 
position of the testimony which the Lord (John xvi. 
28) gave of Himself. The last words should not 
be overlooked, in which the question is answered, 
whether Paul taught or no the bodily ascension of 
the Lord Jesus. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Paul a pattern of tireless apostolic activity in 
speech and writing.—Timothy, however rich in 
qriritual gills, yet in his church duties directed by 
the authority of Paul.—The minister of the gospel 
must above all know bow to behave himself in the 
house of God.—The Church of Christ a house of 
the living God : (1.) Builded of God; (2.) inhabited 
by God; (3.) consecrated by God; (4.) completed 
through God.—The greatest blessings of the old 
covenant are not lost in the new, but lavished in 
fuller measure.—The manifest mystery of the grace 
of God in Christ the essential fact we have in Chris¬ 
tianity.—The personal, historic, living Christ the 
ground of His Church.—-God’s glory in Christ: (1.) 
Manifest; (2.) declared; (3.) crowned with the de- 
*red success.—The Divine manifestation: (1.) A 
mystery; (2.) a mystery which passeth knowledge; 


(3.) a mystery which the godly alone can understand 
and prize, and which alone can lead to godliness* -*• 
The marvellous facts of the gospel history a chain, 
in which not a link is wanting.—From these facts 
the preaching of the gospel must proceed, and to it 
constant y return.—The minister of the gospel is not 
called to declare to the church the religious ideas of 
his time, but God’s eternal truths of redemption and 
salvation. 

Starke : Anton : A Christian minister must not 
sit always in his study, but must so hither and 
thither.— Hedinger: The Church may fail, but not fall. 
— Anton : Behold the Church directly in your sight 
Whal it is in God’s eyes, let it be in yours.—MwrHJ* 
piov. This mystery is great: (1.) In its origin, foi 
it comes from the inconceivably and inexpressibly 
great love of the heavenly Father; (2.) in its own 
character, for who can think or know how it is pos¬ 
sible for One greater than all angels, yea, equal to 
the Father in power and glory, to have been mani¬ 
fest in the flesh; (3.) in its purpose, which is the 
salvation of lost men, lying in the utmost ruin.— 
The same : The gospel is full of mystery; it must be 
judged not by the reason, but by God’s revelation 
(2 Cor. x. 6).—Preachers, who carry into tho pulpit 
an empty babble, which leads not to godliness, are 
not gospel teachers (chap. i. 4; iv. 1 ).—The mystery 
of the incarnation of the Son of God, received in 
faith and shown in godliness, leads to eternal glory 
(chap. iv. 10; Acts xvi. 80, 31).— Heubner : Each 
Christian community must be a community of the 
living God.—All Christians must agree in the essen¬ 
tial truth of the Christian faith.—Christianity is the 
holiest and worthiest revelation of God.—The spread 
of the gospel is an outward enlargement of the glory 
of Jesus; the greater the number of His worship¬ 
pers, the greater His kingdom. 

Lisco: The inmo9t kernel of the Christian doc¬ 
trine of salvation.—The confessedly great and blessed 
mystery of the Incarnation: (1.) A mystery; (2.) 
the godly power which renews our life. 

[Bishop Hall, “ Mystery of Godliness: ” He that 
should have seen Thee, 0 Saviour, working in Jo¬ 
seph’s shop, or walking in the fields of Nazareth, 
would have looked upon Thee as mere man; neither 
thy garb nor countenance betrayed any difference in 
Thee from ordinary men. It was Thine all-working 
and co-essential Spirit, by whose mighty operations 
Thy divinity was made known to the world. 

Bishop Andrewes, Resp . ad Bellarminum , ch. 14: 
We reject not the voice of the Church; nay, we all 
do venerate it. But the Church to us meaneth not 
the Pontiff, or the Roman curia; nor, unless you 
have so prejudged it in your mind, will this title of 
the Church much advantage you. It is the pillar of 
the truth , yea, verily; not that the truth is sustained 
by it, but itself by the truth. This pillar truly b&ng- 
eth not in the air; it bath a basis: but where, save 
in the word of God ?—W.] 
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THE FIRST EPISTLE TO TIMOTHY. 


IX. 

Warning against errorists, and exhortation to bear himself against them as a good 
soldier of Jesus Christ.—Description and in part confutation of the errorists. 


Ch. IV. 1-5. 

1 Now the Spirit speaketh expressly, that in the latter times some shall depart 
from the faith, giving heed to seducing spirits, and doctrines of devils; [,] 

2 Speaking lies in 1 hypocrisy; [,] having their [own] conscience seared with a 

3 hot iron; [,] Forbidding to marry, and commanding to abstain from meats, 
which God hath created to be received [for participation] with thanksgiving 
of them [in or upon the part of them] which believe and know [acknowledge] 

4 the truth. For every creature of God is good, and nothing to be refused, if it 

5 be received with thanksgiving: For it is sanctified by the word of God, and 
prayer. 

Ver. 2.—[Whitby translates ir, inst rumen tally = tU. “ Through the hypocrisy of liars.’* He appears to connect 
the phrase with irpoo-rfyorref; so Wii*sinfrer and Huthor. The construction is difficult, several words being in apparent 
apposition with Saifiorlmr, as if the devils were Hart, oared in their conscience, and the rest. He would be a bold com¬ 
mentator who would maintain that the Apostle here calls heretics devils. Yet, in Phil. iii. 2, he writes. Beware oi 
dogs.”—E. H.] 


EXEOETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 1. Now the Spirit speaketh expressly. 

The Spirit of prophecy is denoted, which under the 
new covenant also continues to speak and to work. 
The question whether this means a revelation of the 
Spirit in the mind of Paul, or an announcement re¬ 
ceived by him from others—in other words, whether 
a direct or an indirect prophecy should here be 
understood—can only be left to conjecture. From 
Acts xvi. 6; xx. 23, it appears that the one as well 
as the other existed in the first age of Christianity; 
besides, the writings of the Old Testament, as well 
as many words of our Lord Himself gave sufficient 
ground to the Apostle to predict, in the tone of firm 
conviction, a coming apostasy. To the inquiry why 
he clothes this warning in the form of a prophetic 
oracle, Calvin gives the correct answer: 44 Quo 
majors attentions excipient wanes , quod dicturus est, 
pi'cefatur cerium cue et minime obscurum oraculum 
Bpiriius Sancti. Non est quidem dubium , quia 
reliqua ex eodem Spirilu hauserit, verum tUcumque 
temper audiendus sit lanquam Christi organum, 
famen in causa magni ponaeris , voluii hoc testatum, 
nihil se prof are, nisi ex spiritu prophdics. Solemni 
itaque prceconio nobis hanc prophetiam commendat , 
nec eo contentus , addit, esse claram nec ullo cenig- 
mate implicitam .”— In the latter times. Alto¬ 
gether undetermined; Iv barepois xaipots ; not, iv 
lox&rois soup. (2 Tim. iii. 1). Not the period which 
immediately precedes the advent of the Lord, but 
the advent in general, is here denoted, whose first 
development the Apostle already discerned in the 
circle around him.— Some. The heretics them- 
Belves are not designated (Matthies, Heinrichs), but 
members of the church who might be misled by the 
heretics, as appears from the following.— Depart 
from the frith (comp. Luke viii. 13; 2 Tim. ii. 
18). “ Vera negando , falsa addenda ; ” Beugel.— 

Giving heed to seducing spirits. Here, as fre¬ 
quently, the cause of the phenomenon is indicated by 
a participial connective. The whole discussion in 


the beginning of this chapter forms, too, a formal 
antithesis to chap. iii. 15, 16, as is shown in ver. 1 
of this chapter by the diminutive W .—Sedndng 
spirits , irvelfiatri vkivois, are not the heretics them* 
selves, but the evil spirits or powers which inspire 
them, and which are counted tools of the devil him 
self (comp. Eph. ii. 2; vi. 12). This is evident, too. 
from what immediately follows : and doctrines ol 
devils. This latter expresses still more exactly the 
conception generally denoted by the preceding ***£• 
pari. These heresies have sprung from such demons 
—were inspired and spread by them. From 1 Cor. 
x. 20 it appears that the Apostle considered these 
demons as personal powers ruling in heathendom, 
and hostile to Christ. 

Ver. 2. In hypocrisy, is broKplcrtu This verse 
has been connected with the preceding in various 
ways (see De Wette on this passage). It seems best 
to refer the words directly back to npoaixwres 
(Wiesinger, Huther). Just as this rrpocixm was 
the cause of the apostasy, so the foroi cptais was the 
cause of the icpo<rix tlp ? here, therefore, the error 
of the understanding had a psychological ground in 
the state of the corrupt heart. 44 The hypocrisy of 
the heretics lay in this, that, giving allegiance to 
such a spiritualism (ver. 3), they had the appearance 
of a real spiritual life ” (Huther).— Speaking lies, 
iffSvdoXJyoi (aw. \cy6p.), ^/evborpo^rfjrrjs (2 Pet. ii. 1), 
and thus still more severe than the ftaroxoA^yoi^chap. L 
6).—Having their conscience seared, Kocaurnp*- 
aaptvuv rV iSiay avvelbrjcir ; that is, those who, like 
criminals branded for crime, bore in their own con¬ 
sciousness the mark of their guilt. Others with less 
probability explain it thus; their conduct has been such, 
that their consciences have by degrees become seared 
against all moral and holy influences. KmrrnpiaC*** 
(cauteris noiare) was done not only to slaves, but to 
criminals, who were known to be such by the brand 
on the forehead. It was thus with the heretics, 
saueiam sederum conscientia habent menlem (Wahl). 
This insensibility was, without doubt, a natural con¬ 
sequence ; yet this is not exactly the meaning of the 
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Apostle. While they profess to lead others to a true 
holiness, they bear in their own conscience {I9tav) 
the brand of guilt and shame. 

Yer. 3. Forbidding to marry. As the Es¬ 
senes and Therapeut® had before done (comp. 
Joseph., A. 14, 2, and 1'hilo, De vita contem- 
plativa). According to la\ *i Gnostic principles, 
also, marriage and begetting children were wrong, 
because the condition of marriage was looked upon 
as an institution of the Deroiuige; and because, in 
this way, souls pure and innocent in a former state 
were imprisoned in impure bodies, and, by union 
with corrupt matter, became sinful and wretched. 
The germs of this tendency existed already |n the 
day of Paul, as is clear from the Epistle to the Co- 
loaskms. The Apostle continued even to the end of 
his life in conflict with this error.— And [command* 
ing] to abstain from meats. See other examples 
of an ellipse, such as occurs here, in 1 Cor. xiv. 34 ; 
1 Tim. ii. 12. How strongly the earliest Gnosticism 
Insisted on this, is plain from Col. ii. 16. Later, 
Manichaeus held that wine sprang from the blood 
and gall of the devil. Perhaps the food here 
designated is only meat (comp. Rom. xiv. 2, 21). 
The command probably arose from the Gnostic 
fancy, that the materials which nourished the body 
were not the work of the Most High God, but of the 
Deminrgus, and thus from the evil principle, the 0Atj 
of Satan. The absurdity of this notion Paul clearly 
shows in what follows. 

[Much light is yet to be thrown by Oriental re¬ 
searches on the heresies alluded to in the Epistles of 
the New Testament. Yet, so far as these Pastoral Epis¬ 
tles are concerned, there is nothing to sustain the view 
of Baur, who would disprove their Pauline origin by 
referring these passages to the later Gnostics; but it 
seems dear that they describe the earlier Jewish error- 
ists of the church. A collation of passages will prove 
this. 1 Tim. i. 7, they are teachers of the law. Titus 
i 10, deceivers of the circumcision. Id. v. 14, Jewish 
fables. Id. iii. 9, genealogies are classed with strivings 
about the law. If, again, we study the errors them¬ 
selves, we shall find them connected with notions of 
the Jewish schools. Our author has cited from Jose¬ 
phus and Philo the peculiar tenets of the Essenes. 
We must, however, correct one of his references. 
The book of Philo, Omni* probus libcr y gives a 
sketch of the practical Essenes, who are nearer to 
the type than the Therapeut® of the w Vita contem- 
platiwi.” Abstinence from marriage and meats 
formed the distinctive marks of this and kindred 
ascetic sects; 1 Tim. iv. 1-3. The genealogies , 
1 Tim. i. 4; Titus iii. 10, are as fully explained by 
the Jewish fables of angelic hierarchies, as by the 
-JSons of the later Gnostics.—See Nicolas, Doctr. 
rdig. d. Juifs , c. 2, p. 88; c. 3, p. 284. The trans¬ 
lation of the A vesta by Spiegel has cast fresh light 
on the Persian origin of the Jewish angelology. 
J&inleUung , c. 2. Lastly, the doctrine ascribed to 
Hymeneus, 2 Tim. ii. 18, has its root in the Essenian 
idea of the resurrection of the soul from carnal 
ignorance to the life of the spiritual man. Nicolas, 
c. 2, p. 88. See also, for an admirable summary of 
the whole argument, Schavf, “ Apost. Church,” B. 
6, c. 3, and the account of Gnosticism in general, in 
bia t; Church History,” vol. i. p. 221. It is true, as 
was said by older scholars like Prideaux, long before 
Baur and Reuss, that no direct trace of the Esscne 
•chool is visible in the age of the New Testament. 
Yet It is not of Essenism as a distinct sect, but of its 
Ideas and tendencies we speak, and these unquestion¬ 


ably had largely leavened the Hebrew mind. All 
the strange mixtures of Eastern and Greek theosophy 
had their influence on the later Jewish culture, and 
the Christian Gnosticism was only the ripening of 
the germs then planted in the church.—W.] 

Ver. 3. Which God hath created to be 
received with thanksgiving, els perdAr^iv per* 
evx<spt(TT(as = tva ol x., /c.r.A., peraXafidaty ainay. 
For the participation, the acceptance, and enjoyment 
of His own creatures, God in the beginning ordained 
food, and human riohibition is thus purely wilful.— 
With thanksgiving. This added clause meets the 
conceit, that the Apostle gives an unbridled freedom 
—a freedom that so easily leads to excess. Enjoy, 
ment with thanksgiving must eo ipso be moderate 
and seemly, as befits those who believe and know the 
truth. The Turroi are, in the Apostle’s view, the 
true yycooriKoi As to the main thought expressed 
in this restriction, we recall the words of Calvin: 
44 Paulum de usu iicito hie agere , cujus ratio coram 
Deo nobis constat. Hujus minims compotes sunt 
impii t propter impuram conscientiam , qua omnia 
contaminate quemadmodum habetur ad Titum i. 16. 
Et sane propiie loquendo , solis filiis suis Deus totum 
mundum et quidquid in munao eat destinavit , qua 
rati one etiam vocatdur mundi hccredes. 11 


Yer. 4. For every creature of God is good. 

As the previous verse has shown us Paul’s fidelity to 
the position of genuine Christian freedom, which he 
holds also in the Epistles to the Romans and the 
Corinthians, so here, according to his usual custom 
in the discussion of a special case, he utters a uni¬ 
versal principle. This is an internal evidence of the 
genuineness of the Pastoral Epistles, which should 
not be overlooked. — Kriopa, creature, a created 
thing; while elsewhere, with Paul, ktIois occurs in 
a passive sense. Naturally the word is to be under¬ 
stood here of those mlapara which are specially 
made for our nourishment. Comp. Rom. iv. 14, 20; 
Acts x. 15.— KoAbv, good, suited to its end, health¬ 
ful. In and for itself no food is objectionable, yet 
on condition that it be used with thanksgiving to God. 

Ver. 5. For Jt is sanctified, 'Ayidfcrcu ybp. 
The ground of the preceding. The sense is: it is 
set apart as food holy and well-pleasing to God 
(comp. Lev. xix. 24). In itself, the food is not holy, 
nor is it at all unholy, but mere matter. Yet it can 
be raised to a higher rank, to that of things conse¬ 
crated to God; and it really becomes such by the 
word of God, and prayer. By the word of God 
is meant not a special passage of Scripture, e. g. y 
Gen. i. 29 (Mack), nor a Divine command in the 
general sense (Matthies), nor the prayer itself, which 
is offered to God (Leo, Wahl), since this would be 
tautological; but most probably the word of God 
uttered in and with the ivrev^is named in addition. 
The customary prayer at the table probably consisted 
of words of holy Scripture; or the person praying 
should be regarded as speaking by the Spirit, and 
thus with the word of God. For an example of 
such a prayer at table, see Huthcr on this passage. 
[One of the most beautiful models of the primi¬ 
tive “Grace before meat” is cited by Ccxtbkarr 
from the Apost. Constitut ., 7, 49. We translate it 
here: “ Blessed be Thou, 0 Lord, who hast fed me 
from roy youth, who givest food to all flesh. Fill 
our hearts with joy and gladness, that, having always 
what sufficeth, we may abound unto all good works, 


in Christ Jesus our Lord, through whom be untc 
Thee honor, glory, and power, forever and ever. 
Amen”—W.] 
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THE FIRST EPISTLE TO TIMOTHY. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. As the gospel is the fulfilment of the prophe¬ 
cy of the Old Testament, it contains also predictions 
of those great events which precede the second com¬ 
ing of the Lord. The Lord Himself had already 
declared that false prophets also should then arise 
(Matt. xxiv. 11) : 44 Etsi omnia sceetUa inde usque ab 
initio generis humani multas magnas confusiones 
religionum , bella et vastationes habuenint, tamen vox 
divina scepe testatur in ultima senecta mundi ma~ 
gores fuluras esse confusiones , quam fuerunt antea. 
Et crexeunt mala propter ires causas. Prima, quia 
cumulatis malts sequuntur majores pcence. Secunda , 
in his itnis me cat is et pants natura Jit languidior et 
discipltna dissolutior. Tertia , quia rabies diabolo- 
i*um crescii\ qui jam sciences instare diem judieii } 
odio Jilii Dei magis sceviunt in Ecclesiam ; ” Me- 
lauchthon. 

2. While the heretics, opposed by Paul in the 
Epistle to Titus, are regarded as then present, he 
speaks of them in both the Epistles to Timothy in a 
more prophetic tone. Even then his prediction, though 
rooted in the present, reaches on to the far future. 
The errors here opposed are only the germs of those 
which in the course of centuries reveal themselves 
continually in new and varied forms; and which, 
though not at all exclusively, appear in the papacy. 
The Reformers consequently asserted the truth, but 
not the whole truth, when they found in ver. 8 a 
distinct description of the erring mother-church. 
Such phenomena may be regarded as among the 
many signs, although not the highest reach of Anti¬ 
christ. Already in the second century the heresies, 
here opposed, appeared in their first strength, and 
the whole sickly asceticism of the middle ages is 
only a variation of the theme here treated by the 
Apostle. [Thus Latimer, “Sermons,” ed. Parker 
Soc., p. 162 : 44 Here learn to abhor the abominable 
opinion of the Papists, who hold that marriage is 
not an holy thing, and that the minister of the word 
of God be defiled through marriage, which is clean 
against God and His Word. Therefore, seeing be¬ 
forehand in the Spirit, St. Paul saith, 1 Tim. iv. 3, 
which prophecy is verified in this our time.” The 
stout old Reformer had no nice criticism of the 
text; but he saw the real identity of the false prin¬ 
ciple in the Jewish-Christian asceticism, and that of 
the later Latin monkery.—WJ 

8. Between the two cliffs of spiritualism and 
materialism we see the bark of the Church continu¬ 
ally tossed hither and thither in the course of the 
centuries. It has scarcely escaped the one, when it 
runs into peril of being stranded on the other. In 
our time, with the prevailing love of pleasure and 
luxury, there seems little danger of such severe’ 
morality as Paul here describes. But will there not 
be, sooner or later, a necessary reaction ? and does 
not history clearly show that one extreme leads to 
the opposite ? 

4. It is a sad evidence of the blindness and pride 
of the sinner, that, when God has freed him by grace 
from a law that can only condemn him, he will not 
rest until he has again put himself under the yoke 
of a law fashioned by himself. So eager are we to 
build up a righteousness of our own before God, so 
loth simply to be blessed by free grace. Self-right¬ 
eousness always remains the fond idol of the natural 
man; nor does he perceive that he must thus fall 
into new and worse unrighteousness. 


6. The perfect law of liberty (James i. 26) hat 
annulled the letter of the Mosaic command in regard 
to meats and drinks for the Christian man, and be 
needs no longer agree with those who say, “ Thou 
shall not handle that, thou shaft not taste that, thou 
sbalt not touch that ” (Col. ii. 21). But this very 
emancipation from the letter of the law is the best 
fulfilment of its spirit and substance; for when the 
Christian sanctifies all God’s gifts through prayer 
and thanksgiving, all food becomes pure, even that 
which under the old Levitical code was unclean. 
Thus Christian freedom is not a passport for license, 
but the best bulwark against it. 

6. 44 The special design of every outward gift of 
God is to lead to the knowledge and praise of the 
Giver; to lead from the earthly and temporal to the 
heavenly and eternal. As this design of God is not 
fulfilled in the unbelieving, if they continue in un¬ 
belief, He has in this view made all these things not 
for them, but for His children who know the truth;” 
Von Gerlach. 

7. The dark visions which Paul opens to us of 
the future, directly conflict with the optimistic and 
sanguine hopes of those who believe that, from the 
unceasing growth of knowledge, all on earth and in 
the Church of Christ is becoming always better, 
more harmonious, more peaceful The same Scrip¬ 
ture which gives the promise of the last glorious day 
for the Christian, utters its ever-increasing lamenta¬ 
tions over the last times which are to precede that 
day. Yet without the pains of travail, and oicdrtaXa 
in the vorlpois Kaipo?s } the full glory of the Icx^ 
ttj &pa cannot break forth. 


HOHILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The prophecy of the New Testament the con¬ 
tinuation and crown of the Old.—The prophetic 
character of the New Testament.—When God builds 
a church, the devil builds a chapel hard by.—The 
weeds in the Lord’s garden do not grow slower than 
the wheat.—The diabolical feature in the heresies of 
the Church.—False spirituality not rarely the cloak 
of immorality.—A forced celibacy the devil’s mask. 
— 44 Is this the fast which I have chosen ? ” (Isa. lviil 
5).—True and false asceticism.—True Christian free¬ 
dom likewise the highest restraint.—The high pur¬ 
pose for which God created food.—Passing enjoy¬ 
ment a chosen aid to lead us to the abiding good.— 
“ All things are yours, but ye are Christ’s” (1 Cor. 
iii. 21-23). —The sanctity and worth of grace at 
table.—To glorify God even in the little things of 
domestic life, the Christian’s honor, duty, and bless¬ 
ing. 

Starke : Great comfort, that God has revealed 
to His poor Church what is to come, that it may 
have the less cause to complain.— Cramer: The 
devil always finds his followers; and it is vain tc 
hope that in this world all religious strife shall cease. 
—Aston : Whoso will shun false spirits, must first 
beware of his own spirit.—False teachers use lor 
their craft hypocrisy, and the appearance of sanc¬ 
tity ; they go about in sheep’s clothing, and inwardly 
are ravening wolves (Matt. vii. 16; xxiii. 28).—If 
every creature of God be good, it is godless for the 
Papist exorcists to pretend to cast out the devil from 
water, salt, and oil, and, by certain passes with the 
cross, and conjurations, drive him away. — Hed. 
inger: If food should be received with thanksgiv¬ 
ing, then man must not seek his bread by extortion. 
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cheat, theft, and the like; for no one can give 
thanks for these.— Lutiike (in his “Larger Cate¬ 
chism”) teaches that “marriage is not to be es¬ 
teemed lightly or scornfully, as the blind world and 
oar false spiritual guides do, but is to be regarded 
according to God’s word, whereby it is maie fair 
and holy; so that it is not only set on a level with 
all other estates, but is honored before and above 
them all; wherefore both spiritual and secular 
estates must humble themselves, and all accept this 
estate.”— Heubner : The devout spirit, enlightened 


by God, may often have glimpses of the future, so 
far as it is of importance for the present.—The cor 
ruptions and discords of Christianity are allowed bj 
God for manifold reasons.—All that God made is in 
itself good ; only through man’s distrust it becomes 
eviL The Christian knows how to sanctify even 
his own pleasures.—The unholy and the holy en¬ 
joyment of the gifts of God.—Lisco: The con. 
tradiction of all mere outward restraints imposed 
by man, to the witness of the revelation of God in 
Christ. 


X. 

Stirring exhortation for Timothy to genuine steadfastness in his Christian calling, 

and to continuous growth in it. 

Ch. IV. 6-16. 

6 If thou put the brethren in remembrance of these things, thou shalt be a 
good minister of Jesus Christ 1 * * [Christ Jesus], nourished up in the words of 
[the] faith and of good doctrine, whereunto thou hast attained [which thou hast 

1 followed]. But refuse profane and old wives’ fables, and exercise thyself rather 

8 unto godliness. For bodily exercise profiteth little :* but godliness is profitable 
unto all things, having promise of the life that now is, and of that which is to 

9 come. This is a faithful saying [Faithful is the word], and worthy of all* 

10 acceptation. For therefore [To this end] we both labor and suffer reproach 4 
[strive = dywvt£ofic$a], because we trust in the living God who is the Saviour 

11 of all men, especially of those that believe. These things command and teach. 

12 Let no man despise thy youth; [,] but be thou an example of the believers, in 

13 word, in conversation, in charity, in spirit,* in faith, in purity. Till I come, 

14 give attendance to reading, to exhortation, to doctrine [instruction]. Neglect 
not the gift that is in thee, which was given thee by prophecy, with the laying 

15 on of the hands of the presbytery, meditate upon these things [Care for, 
Ac.] ; M give thyself wholly to them;* [,] that thy profiting may appear to 

16 all 1 Take heed unto thyself, and unto the doctrine [instruction]; continue in 
them : for in doing this thou shalt both save thyself, and them that hear thee.* 


1 Ver. 6.—The received text baa “ Jesus Christ: ” see Teschendorf. The Sinaiticus also confirms the omission, f I 
think there is some slip here; the question is of the proper order of the words. The Recepta reads, Tiprov Xpurrov ; 
all the authorities, and modern cri ical editors, transpose, and read, Xpurro* lipou.—E. H.] 

* Ver 8.—[The Sinaiticus omits wp6s before 6Juyov.—E H.J 

1 Ver. 9.—(The Sinaiticus omits wdays before diro6ox%.—E. H.] 

4 Ver. 10.— [Recepta, bvti£i£6nt9a ; Lachxnann, on the authority of A C., has aywvtfSpeOa ; so Griesbach ; so also 
Sfaarticus.—E. H.] 

4 Ver. 12 .—ir rvtvfiart in the Recepta. Omitted by Lachmann and Tischendort [Neither are they in the Sinaiti¬ 
cus.—E. II.] 

* Ver. 15.—rVu’ff. is striking here, “ in his esto.”—E. H.] 

T Ver. 15.—'Er to be left out. See Tischendorf on the place. 

* Ver. 16.—[<rov. Not in the Sinaiticus.—E. H.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 6. If thou put the brethren in remem¬ 
brance of these things. These things, ravra, 
'that is, the same which he has spoken of in vers. 
3-5, in refutation of the heretics, whose errors, at 
least in germ, had already sprang up here and there 
in the neighborhood of Timothy. It is, however, 
possible that the word looks back to the whole peri- 
cope (chap. iii. 14; iv. 5); for the error here is the 
entire opposite of the main truths of the gospel 
which Paul had stated in the preceding verses.— 


Putting in remembrance, frror&incvos. Literally, 
to put under foot; henee, to suggest, to recommend, 
or (Luther) to hold before. If Timothy does this, 
he will be a good minister of Jesus Christ; he will 
fulfil rightly the Sicueoyia (2 Tim. iv. 5) entrusted to 
him. The more exact description follows of the 
character of a deacon, which Timothy would thus 
manifest; nourished in the words of faith and 
of good doctrine, whereunto thou hast at¬ 
tained. The \6yoi rijs tfIgtws are here rep.vsent- 
ed as the constant means of growth and nurture for 
the inward life of Timothy (comp. 1 Pet. ii. 2); and 
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the present, as Bengel here rightly remarked, is used 
14 cum respectu prceteriti The Christian educa¬ 
tion of Timothy is not here represented as incom¬ 
plete (De Wette), but as still capable of develop¬ 
ment. The Christian, or the Christian teacher, may 
be complete so far as his present point of view 
extends; yet he may be called to strive after a 
higher one (comp. 2 Tim. it 16).— Good doctrine, 
byudyovoa bibeuncahla (chap. L 10), in contrast to the 
fiv&oL, yeyeakoylat, Ac., of the heretics. 

Ver. 7. Refuse profane and old wives’ 
fables. Timothy is thus alike bound to a conflict 
with the heretics, and to the maintenance of the 
truth. Paul calls the opinions of these heretics 
pvbovs, mere abstract speculations, without any con¬ 
nection with the historical realities and practical ten¬ 
dencies of Christianity, for the origin of which see 
ver. 1. Timothy must reject all these, and not only 
in his public capacity as a teacher, but, as is clear 
from what follows, in his personal conduct. The 
exact description of these fables is noticeable; Paul 
calls them fafihkovs (unspiritual; Luther), profanes, 
the opposite of balovs (comp. 2 Tim. ii. 16) and 
ypo&leis (fiiro£ keyb/x.), from ypavs, vetida s. anus ; 
the custom of old women; silly, foolish (comp. 2 
Tim. ii. 23). The first epithet denotes the character 
of the fiv&oi as to their matter, the latter as to their 
formal statement.— Exercise thyself rather unto 
godliness, t pbs fwri&tiay ; that is, that thou mayest 
become truly godly. Without doubt Timothy bad 
been such already from his youth (2 Tim. i. 6); but 
the development of the Christian life is, according to 
the words and example of Paul, unending (Phil. iii. 
12-14). As regards the subject itself, we have here 
a similar exhortation to that literally expressed in 
the last chapter of this Epistle (1 Tim. vi. 11), and 
figuratively in ver. 12. As to its form, it should, 
however, be observed, that the figure, yvpCy&fay, 
forcibly denoted the effort which is necessary to the 
exercise of godliness. The Apostle was perhaps led 
by the preceding lyrptyeo&at to the use of imagery 
drawn from the gymnasium: 44 Paulus coram solitus 
erat Ttmoihcum exercerc, nunc jubet , ut Timotheus 
sibiipse Paulus sit; ” Bengel. 

Ver. 8. For bodily exeroise, <r«/4artid> yv- 
pvaala. According to many, the physical abstinence 
from certain food, from marriage, Ac.—a discipline 
which the heretics (see vers. 1-3) commended, but 
Puul condemned. According to others, he means 
the gymnastic exercises so much in vogue with the 
Greeks, especially the Olympic games. The latter 
view seems preferable, since the Apostle surely 
would not attach the slightest use to the first named, 
which he had declared a doctrine of the devil; he 
had, besides, said nothing further of it in the verses 
just before, and probably used this substantive sim¬ 
ply on account of the preceding yvyyd(tiy. It is 
possible, indeed (Bengel), that Timothy had prac¬ 
tised some bodily asceticism (1 Tim. v. 23), which 
Paul did not condemn in itself, but regarded as 
merely outward, far below the cW/Scta. The first 
had indeed its use, yet only vpbs bktyov ; t. <?., not, 
for a short time, as James iv. 14, but, as follows 
from the antithesis to irpbs xdyra, in a slight degree . 
It might serve for the increase of bodily strength, 
for rescue from danger, for gaining a crown of 
honor; yet these were in any case temporal. It is 
otherwise with the cforfjS eut; it is profitable for all 
things, in the foil force of the word; even for that 
bklyoy toward which the ecoparue^ yvfxywria serves, 
but beyond this, for an infinitely higher end. It has 


the promise of life, both present and future; that 
is, God has given promises to a godly life, which 
concern as well this world as that which is to come. 
Salviands, De gvbcrnatione Dei: 44 Religion et 
mmeti viri et prm*en&s fidd obUctameuta capiunt et 
beatitudinis futures preemta conseouuntur, . Cal¬ 
vin : 44 Qui pietatem haJbei , illi nihil dead, e’iamsi 
car eat isiis adminiculis. Nam pieias se sola con- 
tenia est ad solidam perfectionem,” — [Perhaps a 
prominent idea of St. Paul, in drawing his imagery 
from the Greek gymnastic , is the contrast of a 
manly, Christian athlete to the false ascetic. The 
true exercise begins with the inner man, with the 
einrlfaia, not with the <rd>pa, —W.]— Promise of 
the life. Geniliv. objecti, so that the present and 
the future life are contained in the promise. The 
life on earth (comp. Eph. vi. 2) and the life hereafter 
is promised to the godly, as the natural result of 
grace. 

Yer. 9. Faithful is the saying. See chap. L 
16; where, however, this expression refers to what 
immediately follows, as here to what immediately 
precedes. Paul here removes possible objections, 
which perhaps might arise with Timothy against this 
statement (ver. 8). 

Yer. 10. For therefore we both labor, Ac. 
Els rovro, sc., ad hoc consequendum . This promise, 
especially that of eternal life, rises before the soul 
of the Apostle as the end for which he gladly under¬ 
goes the severest toil and suffering (comp. Col. L 
29). Instead of the bveiZifyp&a of the Recepta, 
A. C. F. G. and others have b.y*yi(6p&a, which is 
accepted by Lachmann, but rejected by Tischendorf 
as not fully authenticated. Kondw, a fit phrase for 
the toilsome labor of the Apostle, as well in action 
as in suffering.— Because we trust in the living 
God. This clause is not to be referred to both the 
preceding verbs, but only to the last byetS. There 
rises now to the view of the Apostle, with the image 
of his work, the image of the trials inseparably con¬ 
nected with it. Periiaps while writing this letter, 
he had in his own experience a special motive, un¬ 
known to us, which leads him so expressly to speak 
of this trust. He will not say that his enemies de¬ 
signedly reviled him because he trusted in the living 
God ; but he only names the real ground of all their 
hostility. Yet at the same time this is his comfort, 
for he has trusted in the living God; no dead ab¬ 
straction, as so many spun from the brains of these 
Ephesian heretics, but a God who Himself lives, and 
will bestow the boped-for life on us (ver. 8).— Who 
hi the Saviour of all men. Not a relative clause 
without any connection (De Wette), but of this 
logical force, that God could not fulfil the hope rest¬ 
ing upon Him if He were not likewise owrhp in the 
foil sense of the word. And, again, in so uncon¬ 
strained a letter as this, it was a necessity for the 
heart of the Apostle to give this chief place to the 
sound and precious doctrine to which he had already 
alluded (chap. ii. 4). In respect to God as the 
awrlip, 86© chap. i. 1. The abuse of this universal 
proposition is easily met, if we only draw the just 
distinction between those who are the object of tlie 
yearning love of God, and those who through faith 
already enjoy its fruits. The example of a true 
gospel tenderness, without a surrender of its right 
principle, is given by Calvin on this passage: 44 In 
telligit , Dei bencficent^am ad omnes homines pervi 
nire. Quod si nemo est mortaliuri, qui non sentiat 
Dei erga se bonitaiem qjusque sit particeps , quanto 
magis earn experientur pit, qui in cum sperantf 
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An non peculiarem ipsorum gerai curam, an non 
muilo Lheraliue ee in em effundet ? An non denique 
mni ex parte eaivoe adfinem prceetabit t ” 

Ver. 11. These thugs command and teaoh. 
Tavro. u Hoc. mien* coterie ; ” Bengel The Apos¬ 
tle here refers directly to all that he has said in vers. 
8-10, not exclusively to the representation of God 
as o&rkp. Between command and teach (gebieten 
md Uhren, German), this distinction may perhaps 
be drawn, that the one regards rather the practical, 
the other the theoretical side of the subjects of 
vhich Timothy is to remind his hearers. 

Ver. 12. Let no man despise thy youth 
(comp. Titus ii. 15). Not an express exhortation to 
the cburch (Huther), that it show due respect to 
Timothy as its teacher, in spite of his youth; for the 
following &AA k tvxos yivou shows clearly that the 
exhortation is designed directly and only for Timo¬ 
thy himself! He must not allow any one to despise 
his youth (<rou depends on ycrfr^ros, and not on 
KSTapporttrcc, which would give a hard and forced 
construction), but must also so conduct himself that 
no one can rightly despise it. In so far Bengel says 
rightly: M Talon te gere, quern nemo poseit tanquam 
jueemem contemnere.” It is the negative side of the 
rules of conduct which are positively given in the 
following verses. As to the youth of Timothy, we 
must infer, from Acts xvi 1-3, that he was quite 
young when he first met Paul; and after this period, 
ten or twelve years at least must have elapsed, so 
that Timothy uow was perhaps a man of thirty-two 
or thirty-four years. Thus, in comparison with the 
presbyters, widows, deaconesses, Ac., with whom he 
must so largely associate, he might be called young. 
Perhaps we may infer from chap. v. 23, and 1 Cor. 
xvi. 11, that Timothy was not very imposing in his 
external appearance.— But be thou an example 
of the believers ... in purity. A like exhorta¬ 
tion is addressed to Titus, chap, it 7. The Apostle 
names five things (not six; see the Critical notes) in 
which Timothy should give an example. First, in 
word, ir \Ayvi nofc exclusively in public teaching, 
but as well in daily conversation; in behavior, 
b knarpoQy, which must be in full harmony with 
his words; in love, in faith —the two chief ele¬ 
ments of the inner Christum life of which language 
and behavior are the outward signs; in purity, 
last of all; ir Ayrriqt, including the chastity becom¬ 
ing the youthful Timothy; but this is not here ex¬ 
clusively denoted. This, like other kindred words, is 
often used of the moral purity which embraces as a 
fruit of faith and love the whole outer and inner 
life. In view of the ascetic rigor of the heretics, 
Timothy should avoid all that might give even ap¬ 
parent reason for the suspicion that he preached a 
lax morality. 

Ver. 13. Till I come, give attendance to 
reading, Ac. (comp. chap. i. 3; iii. 14). During 
the absence of the Apostle, no changes should take 
place in the wonted order of things. All must re¬ 
main continuous with the old. IlpAatx* » & a °P e ~ 
ram et car am.—Give attendance to — Reading , hvar 
ym&fL The public reading of the holy Scriptures, 
which with the Jews was taken out of the Law and 
the Prophets (Luke iv. 16; Acts xiii 15); but in 
following this custom, the Christians read at first 
from the Old, and afterwards from the New Testa¬ 
ment writings (comp. Col. iv. 16; Rev. L 8). A 
description of this custom in the early Christian 
church is found in Justin., Apol. 1, p. 67, edit. 
Obcrth.— To exhortation, to doctrine. Here, as 


in Rom. xil 7, 8, placed together. The former was 
necessary for special cases, the latter daily for all. 

Ver. 14. Negleot not, Ac. The same precept 
in another form, as in 2 Tim. L 6. At his entrance 
on the office of teacher, Timothy received by the 
Holy Ghost a special gift, of high value in the exer¬ 
cise of his office. The office itself is not here de¬ 
noted, but his Divine qualification for the office, 
which was given through (Jid) prophecy, with the 
laying on of hands of the elders. The brevity of 
this allusion gives large room for conjecture. It is 
possible that, at this solemnity there were Christian 
prophets, who foretold a specially noble career for 
Timothy; that these prophets belonged to the fel¬ 
lowship of the elders (Tpt<r0w*piov\ here regarded 
as a college; and that Paul himself, or one of his 
companions in travel, had uttered this prediction. 
But whatever the fact, this prediction was joined 
with the laying on of hands, first by Paul himself 
(2 Urn. i 5), and again by the other presbyters.— 
L»aying on of hands. This was of old a symbol 
of the communication of the Holy Ghost (Acts viii. 
17; xix. 6 ; Heb. vL 2). Already in tho Old Testa¬ 
ment it was usual at the ordination of a priest (Ex. 
xxix. 10; Num. viii. 101 or even in case of promo¬ 
tion to a high dignity (Num. xxvii. 18; Deut. xxxiv. 
9), and later, in the days of the New Covenant, in 
the healing of the sick (Matt. ix. 18) and the raising 
of the dead (Mark v. 23). This laying on of hands 
was without doubt connected with solemn prayer; 
and it still continued in the Christian Church in the 
case of ordination to the office of teacher and pres¬ 
byter. Apart from the supernatural influence which 
may have been joined with this act in the apostolic 
age, it is clear that the personal effect must have 
been very deep and beneficial To keep alive this 
impression, Timothy must constantly renew its re¬ 
membrance, and not allow the gifts entrusted to him 
to slumber. But in what particular church this act 
had taken place, remains uncertain. The church 
tradition names Ephesus as then the sphere of Timo¬ 
thy’s labors; and to this there can be no material 
objection. [This passage has been often cited as a 
proof of the power of presbyterial ordination. It 
doubtless refers to the setting apart of Timothy for 
the ministry; yet it may. be not to his higher office 
as St. Paul’s successor, but as a presbyter at Lystra. 
See Ellicott, in loco. In that case, it proves only 
that the presbytery shared in the laying on of hands 
—a custom which from the first, till now, has con¬ 
tinued in cases of persbyterial ordination. See Bing¬ 
ham, Antig., B. 2, ch. 19. It must be fully ad¬ 
mitted, however, that the later hierarchical changes 
greatly lowered the rank of the presbyter-bishop of 
the primitive day.—W.] 

Ver. 15. Meditate upon these things. A 
general concluding exhortation. Tavra specially re¬ 
verts to vers. 12-16. It must be Timothy’s careful 
endeavor to learn by heart the Apostle’s precepts.— 
Give thyself to them. ’Ey rovrots fcr&z, toms in 
hie eeto; heart and head, soul and body. It is not 
enough for Paul that Timothy should follow his call¬ 
ing with the fidelity of a slave; he must live wholly 
in and for it Compare the Horatian maxim: Quid 
verum atque decent^ euro et rogo , et omnis in hoc 
sum.— That thy profiting may appear to all 
Progress, vpoKoH ); a word which only occurs here 
and in Phil, i 12, 25, and is in each case genuinely 
Pauline. This TpoKmrfi would be more and more 
manifest to all Christians (ireo’iy), if he truly and 
heartily obeyed the precepts given in vera. 12-14 
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Timothy must not be content with the height he had 
now attained, but always strive alter a higher and 
higher development. 

Ver. 16. Take heed unto thyself. A com¬ 
prehensive exhortation at the close of this whole 
chapter, in which Timothy is charged with a twofold 
duty, each in its order, of watching as well over 
himself as over the doctrine. Calvin: “ Duo sunt 
curanda bono pwUori: tU d&cendo invigilet , ac se 
ipsum purum custodial, Neque enim satis cst, si 
vitam suam componat ad omnem honestatem , sibique 
caveat , ne quod edat malum exemption, nisi assiduum 
quoque docendi stadium adjungat sancta vita, Et 
parum valebit doctrina, si non respondeat vita ho- 
nestas et sanctitas. Non ergo abs rs Paul us Thno- 
theum incitaty ut Cam privatim sibi attendat , quam 
doctrina in communsm Ecclesia usum .”— Continue 
in them. ’Ew^crc ofrro?*, i, in all the duties 
mentioned. The connection with the following, so 
as to understand the audientes by ainois , is less 
natural.— For in doing this. The sense of the 
ocmipla is positive as well as negative. As to the 
former, Paul probably meant the saving of Timothy 
himself and of those that heard him, from false 
doctrine and its unhappy effects. But with this is 
joined the gaining of the salvation promised through 
the gospel to all that believe, the blessedness of 
which Timothy and his hearers would thus more and 
more partake. A twofold and most alluring reward 
J3 thus assured to his fidelity. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL^ 

1. Personal growth in godliness is the chief re¬ 

quisite of the pastor and teacher, not only for his 
own sake, but for his flock and for the preaching of 
the gospel. His discourse would be sounding brass 
and a tinkling cymbal, were it not the revelation 
and the outpouring of Hie inward spiritual life, which 
he must cherish with the utmost care. As there is | 
a sickly asceticism, so there is also a sound disci¬ 
pline, which is needed specially for the practical 
theologian and pastor. The saying of an old Stras- 
burg divine is brie£ but full of deep truth: “I 
would rather make one soul blessed, than a hundred 
learned ” (Liitkcmann). | 

2. That godliness is profitable for all things, and 
thus the most practical thing in the world, cannot be 
too strongly enforced against an abstract idealism on 
one side, and an irreligious materialism on the other. 
How many there are who know indeed that godli¬ 
ness is good for a peaceful death, but do not holcf it 
necessary for a happy life; how many others who 
think faith very beautiful for the poor, the weak, the 
suffering, the dying, but not to make real, able, prac¬ 
tical men. It must always, therefore, be remem¬ 
bered that the gospel is a power which grasps the 
whole man; and the true Christian is not only the 
happiest person, but the bravest citizen, the best 
patriot, the most obedient soldier, the greatest chief; 
in one word, in all relations, a co-worker with God, 
and an honor to Christ. An excellent example of 
this is found in the English General Havelock. 

3. That this life, as well as the future, may have 
a great reward, does not at all conflict with the doc¬ 
trine of God’s free grace, and the justification of the 
sinner by it (see “Heidelberg Catechism,” Answer 
63, and the essay of Weiss, The Christian Doctrine 
of Reward, Stud, and Krit, t 1862). 

4. The xaplopwra of the apostolic age were 


partly extraordinary, fitted to that early period; 
partly ordinary, and designed to remain for all ages. 
To the former belonged the gift of prophecy, which 
was exercised at the ordination of Timothy, and on 
other occasions (see, for instance, Acts xxi. 9); ana 
which, to all who had it, was a paprvpla rov *IigrvS 
(Rev. xix. 10)—a witness given by the Lord Himself 
that they were not only His real, but His best and 
most approved disciples. If the xdptw/ia in this 
form has now ceased, yet the apostolic counsel of 
1 Cor. xiv. 1 is as true for all believers; and the 
New Covenant has no other aim than to realize more 
and more the ideal of Moses; Num. xi. 29. 

6. No office requires so much the whole man, 
the surrender of all our personal powers, as that of 
the ministry; the active hand is always with the 
single and steadfast heart. The man who exercises 
his office without living entirely for it, is no shep¬ 
herd, but a hireling. Bengel thus illustrates ver. 
16: “/» his qui est, minus erii in eodalitatibm 
mundanis , in studiis alicnis , in coiigeudis libris, 
conchis, nummis, in quibus mutti pastures notabilm 
atatis partem inscientcs conlcrunt,” Weighty ex¬ 
amples of the blearing joined with this conscientious 
fidelity, may be found, among others, in Tboluci’s 
excellent book, “Living Witnesses from all ranks 
in the Lutheran Church; ” Berlin, 1839. The name 
of Chalmers, McCheyne, and other ornaments of 
British Christianity, may here be cited with high 
honor. And who will soon forget the noble Adolph 
Monod ? Ave pia anima l 

6. On ver. 13: “ Monel etiam Paulvs hie, EcsU- 
siam alligatam esse ad centos UbroSy sicut seeps alias 
pracipitur (Isa, viii, 20). Necessc est igitur , rtjiei 
doctrinas et illuminationes pugnantes cum hts libris. 
Item opiniones et cultus extra nos libros /” Melanch- 
thon. 

7. “ Take heed to thyself, and to the doctrine.” 
Comp. Acts xx. 28. An excellent essay on this sub¬ 
ject is found in the little golden book of Ricbasd 
Baxter, “ The Reformed Pastor,” translated from 
the English, Berlin, 1833; which expressly shows 
that there should be as little defect in the one as in 
the other, and what belongs to each. “ The paster 
who takes heed to himself, must take heed that the 
work of grace be truly accomplished in him; that he 
grow more and more in it; that his conduct do 
not stand opposed to his doctrine; that he do not 
live in any sin which he condemns in another; that 
none of the qualities requisite for his office be lack¬ 
ing in him. Whoso has to care for his flock, must 
give heed that no other than pure doctrine is 
preached; and he will watch, likewise, that greater 
stress be not laid on true faith than on true faith.” 


HOM1LETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

There is no higher title of honor, than justly to 
be called a good minister of Jesus Christ.—The 
word of faith the best food by which the pastor is 
sustained.—How much must the true minister of 
the gospel daily learn and teach.—The Christian dis¬ 
cipline.—Bodily exercise not to be wholly despised, 
but far less to be overvalued.—Exercise in godliness 
must be practised: (1.) By every Christian; (2.) 
every pastor; (3.) especially every young pastor.— 
Godliness a business, which (1.) requires; (2.) de¬ 
serves ; (8.) rewards daily exercise.—Not only eter¬ 
nal, but temporal life and success, the blessing of a 
true devotion.—No preaching of the gospel without 
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voik; no work without offence; no work and 
offeoce without reward.—To the true preacher all 
things must preach.—The youthful overseer of the 
fleck must see that he be in advance of his years.— 
The Lord also says, as does His apostles: “ Until I 
come, give heed to reading, to exhortation, to doc¬ 
trine."—Spiritual gifts must be most heedfully cher- 
kbed.—Whoso hath, to him shall be given; Matt, 
xffi. 12.—The great expectations which the teacher of 
ft flock has early called forth, impose on him a double 
doty.—To stand still in the spiritual life, is to go 


take heed to the doctrine; (8.1 take heed to thyself 
no len the doctrine, ana to the doctrine not 
without constant heed to thyself.—We must look to 
it, that, while we preach to others, we ourselves be 
not castaways (1 Cor. ix. 27).—“ The wise shall shine 
as the brightness of the firmament, and they who 
tom many to righteousness as the stars forever and 
ever” (Dan. xiu 3).—The minister of Christ may 
mrt others, yet himself be lost.— Stark* : Froward 
minds, that always love to dispute and quarrel, and 


think little of love and 


Ood mend them! 


—Bodily exercise is only an attendant on spiritual 
exercise.—Watching, fasting, toiling, self-restraint, 
help thee in this, that thy flesh rule not over the 
spirit, and so Under godliness (1 Cor. vil 6).— 
Amos: Godliness is not dead. Hast thou godli¬ 
ness? It matters little whether thou hast bodily 
exercise. But if thou hast not godliness, thy bodily 
exercise is only hypocrisy.—Disciplined feelings are 
found in ripe Christians, old in gills, wisdom, and 
tfrength, not in years (Prov. iv. 9).—Samuel, the 
youthful, was a faithful prophet before Eli the aged 
(1 Sam. ifi. 10). But so also was Samuel, the aged, 
before his youthful sons (1 Sam. viii. 3 ).—Lange’s 
Ojmz Nothing brings a young man, especially in 
hm official intercourse with others, more respect, 
than wise, prudent, exemplary action.—God’s grace 
and our toil must ever go together. For without 
grace, no toil avails; and without toil, no grace is 
rightly used and kept unimpaired, far less increased 
(1 Cor. xv. 10).— Cramer : We should stir up the gift 
of God which He has enkindled in us, as a man stirs 
up a ire in the ashes, piles on wood, and increases the 
flame (2 Tim. L 6).—The church authorities should care 
for the preacher, that he be not drawn away from his 
study (Ecdus. xxxvfiL 26).—One cannot exist with¬ 
out the other; he who has no care for his own sal¬ 


vation, will have far less for the salvation of his flock 
(chap, ill 5). 

Hiubner : Much bodily exercise may cause spirit¬ 
ual harm, may excite a coarse, brutal spirit, the 
opposite of self-restraint and self-denial—Religion 
awakens all our spiritual powers; the same man, 
formed by religion, will do infinitely more than with¬ 
out religion.—-Man can never profit himself save by 
godliness.—He who searches Scripture aright, can 
exhort and teach.—It is a fearful sorrow to have 
had good gifts, and not to have used them.—The pas¬ 
tor who does not grow perceptibly, must, more than 
all men, become immoral—Care for our own souls, 
and the souls of others, is very closely connected. 

Lisco: How is a good minister of Jesus Christ 
formed? (1.) By his inner life; (2.1 by his out¬ 
ward activity.—Godliness is profitable (or all things. 

Yon Gkrlach : The capacity for the office of a 
true pastor, as it proceeds out of a life with God in 
his heart, must ever draw him back to his own life; 
his whole attention must be always equally given to 
himself and to the doctrine, to his own and his hear¬ 
ers’ salvation.—How can a man think to form the 
kingdom of God in another, if he has not given 
heed to form it in himself? And, again, how great 
is the reward of those who, without losing sight of 
themselves, sacrifice self for the salvation of others. 

Baxter : It is the great, widespread evil of the 
Church, that it has unrenewed and inexperienced 
pastors; that so many become preachers before they 
become Christians, and are consecrated as priests at 
the altar of God before they are made holy to Christ 
by the offering of the heart to Him; and thus they 
worship an unknown God, and proclaim an unknown 
Christ, and pray through an unknown Spirit, and 
preach of a state of holiness, and fellowship with 
Christ, and a glory and a blessedness, wliich are wholly 
unknown to them, and perhaps will remain unknown 
through all eternity! He must be indeed a heartless 
preacher, who has not himself in his own heart the 
Christ and the grace which he declares. Alas, that 
all scholars in our universities might well ponder this!: 

Saurin, “ A Sermon on the Profit of Godliness 
(ver. 8), in his Sermons, vl p. 877: The influenoe 
of the fear of God on our health; our good name;. 
our wealth; on the rest of the heart; the peace of 
conscience; and what concerns the future life: all) 
this becomes manifest in its power, when we consider 
the devout man in his daily conduct, in his retire¬ 
ment, at the Supper of the Lord, at the approach of 
death.—Very rich in thought and clear in arguments 


XL 

Directions in reference to the Management of the Community. 

A^— How Timothy most conduct himself toward aged and young persons of both sexes In the com¬ 
munity, and especially toward the widows. 

Ch. Y. 1-16. 

1 Rebuke not an elder [an aged manl, but entreat him as a father r [,]' and ■ 

2 the younger men as brethren ; [,] The elder women as mothers; [,] the* younger 

3 as sisters, with [in] all purity. 1 Honor widows that are widows indeed. 

4 Bat if any widow have children or nephews, let them learn first to* shew piety 
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at home, and to requite their parents: for that 9 is good and acceptable before 

5 God. Now she that is a widow indeed, and desolate, trusteth in God,* and 

6 continneth in supplications and prayers night and day. But she that liveth in 

7 pleasure, is dead while she livetn. 4 And these things give in charge, that they 

8 may be blameless. But if any provide 4 not for his own, and specially for those 

9 of his own house, he hath denied the fhith, and is worse than an iniidel. Let 
not a widow be taken into the number under threescore years old, having been 

10 the wife of one man, Well reported of for good works; [,] if she have brought 
up children, if she have lodged strangers, if she have washed the saints’ feet 
[feet of saints], if she have relieved the afflicted, if she have diligently followed 

11 every good work. But the younger widows refuse: for when they have begun 

12 to wax wanton* against Christ, they will marry; [,] Having damnation, because 
they have cast off their first faith [have laid aside = turned away from their 

13 first fidelity]. And withal they learn to be idle, wandering about from house to 
house; [,] and not only idle, but tattlers also and busybodies, speaking things 

14 which they ought not. I will therefore that the younger women many, hair 
children, guide the house, give none occasion to the adversary to speak reproach- 

15, 16 fully. For some are already turned aside after Satan. 7 If any man or 
woman that believeth* have widows, let them relieve them, and let not the 
church be charged; [,] that it may relieve them that are widows indeed. 

1 Yer. 2.—[In contrast with the common form, the 8inaiticus has «yvifE. H.] 

• Ver. 4.—Received text: “ That is good and acceptable." The words tcaMy tax are, after A. C. D. F. G., SiaKtte, 
other witnesses, to bo stricken out. 

• Ver. 5.—[Lachmann brackets the article rbr, before Q*by ; and the Sinaiticus, instead of bas into*or, without 

the article.-E. H.] 

4 Ver. 6.—[Vulg., invent mortua ett.—'E. H.) 

• Ver. 8.—[irpovoci; Sinalticus, vpovoccroc.—E. H.l 

• Ver. 11.—[aaroeTpqrtdottwir; Lachmann has, in the margin, KaraxrTpTjrU<rov<Tir.— E. H.J 

T Ver. 15.—4 Instead of the common order, ifarpavnoa* nwi the Sinalticus has timc t$rjrpdv .; also La chnuum , a 
margin.—E. H.j 

• Ver. 16.—[The received text, and, among the reoent editors, Tischendorf, have «t n? turrit ft «rurrV TheVofc 
reads: ti quitjldelit. Lach mann omits n* wurrh s $. Nor arc these words in the Sinalticus.—E. H.J 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 1 . An elder. After the Apostle, at the 
-close of the previous chapter, has given Timothy his 
general exhortation and counsel as to the conduct of 
his hi^h office, he passes to a more exact view of his 
duty in the guidance of the church, with special 
reference to persons of differing positions, age, and 
sex. Melanchthon: “ Addit admonitiones particu¬ 
lar** aliquot de negotiis forensibut et otconomici*, et 
insign* testimonium est } quod Deo placeant offleia 
debita cognatis”—An tlaer , Tpw$vr4py ; not an 
elder in the official sense, as is plain from the con¬ 
trast with the rcwWpoi, but a member of the church, 
protections celatis .— Rebuke not j that is, in case 
he has been guilty of some offence, reprove him 
not with violence and severity, noli cum increpare. 
Youthful zeal and impulse might easily mislead 
Timothy in this, once many sins are really more 
offensive when committed by the aged.— But en¬ 
treat him at a father. Act toward him as a 
right-minded son would to a father whom he per¬ 
ceives to have fallen into wrong.— The younger 
men at brethren, sc. 9 rapaxdAei, without any self¬ 
exaltation over them. Timothy must thus exhort 
nil, without distinction; but the tone and manner 
and spirit of his words must be modified according 
to the differing circumstances of those whom he 
addressed. 

Ver. 2. The elder women ... purity. He 

must keep toward the elder women the same con¬ 
duct as toward the elder men. In respeot to the 
younger women of the church, he is reminded most 
emphatically of the duty of hyvtlq. Grammatically, 


this requirement may be referred to all the pre¬ 
ceding clauses, hut logically it belongs only to 
vwripas. Although the ayytiq here urged consists 
first in chastity, its whole force is not thus exhausted 
(comp. chap. iv. 12). The conduct of Timothy must 
be morally pure in its fullest sense, so as to guard 
himself not only from evil, but from the appearance 
of evil — As sisters. Bengel well saya: 
respectus egregU adjuvat cartitalcm 

Ver. 8. Honor widowt. Xi\pas is entirely 
general, although afterward different classes among 
widows are spoken of— Bold in honor , rlfta; not 
merely by care and support from the treasury of the 
church (De Wette), but again quite general: show 
them the honor and respect that belong to a widow, 
as well as help in their necessities.—That are 
widows indeed, rhs irrms x4p**i a more 
description of those widows whom Paul spedafly 
commends to Timothy. The following more folly 
explains his meaning. Those who still have chil¬ 
dren, or other near kindred, who can and ought to 
maintain them, are not x^pax in the free sense of the 
word. That die Apostle chiefly speaks of the out¬ 
ward condition, not of the personal character of 
widows (Schleiermacher), clearly follows from ver. 4 
(comp, also ver. 16). In ver. ff the Aposde firs* 
alludes to the spirit and demeanor of the widow who 
really deserves the name. In all that concerns the 
local and temporal view of this subject, the follow¬ 
ing verse is of special importance; for it is the full 
est passage in the whole New Testament, treating of 
the character, the rights, and the duties of a dins' 
tian widow. In vers. 4-8 the Apostle names the 
widows who can justly claim support from the 
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church; then, in vers. 9-16, the widows who should 
be or should not be chosen for the service of the 
church. 

Ycr. 4. Bat if any widow have children or 
nephews. According to Acts vi 1, widows were 
llmost the first objects of Christian beneficence; 
and from various evidences in Justin, Ignatius, Euse¬ 
bius, and others, it appears that they were very early 
regarded with special affection. This beneficence 
teems, however, to have been soon abused by the 
indolence of some who had widows among their near 
relatives, but sought to escape their own duty by 
giving diem to the charge of the church. The 
church was thus burdened beyond its powers, and 
Christian love exercised at the cost of natural rela¬ 
tionship. Against this wrong condition the precept 
of the Apostle was directed, and the community 
was freed from the obligation of sustaining those 
who had near relatives.—The children or nephews 
\(jrandckildren\ must learn ijiay&turiTwray )—not the 
widows themselves (Matthies)— to shew piety at 
home. By home is here designated the whole 
family, inclusive of the widowed mother or grand¬ 
mother ; and the «wrc/3 uv which Paul sets forth for 
them, does not mean godly rule (Luther), but the 
exhibition of a childlike, pious spirit, as becomes 
the children and grandchildren of such widows. 
Thus they should requite their parents, especially 
the widowed, kpioifiks kvoZiZivai ; that is, show 
thankfulness, by caring for their physical support— 
Acceptable before God; who has promised a 
special blessing on the true fulfilment of filial duty 
(Eph. vi. 12; comp. Mark vii 10, 11). The connec¬ 
tion of this precept is thus quite necessary; and 
it is a riddle to us how Huther, in his commentary 
on this passage, otherwise so able, explains these last 
words not of the duties of the children, but of the 
widows themselves; t. e. t that the widows were to 
take care of the children and grandchildren, and 
thereby requite the love which had been shown them 
by the deceased parents. Even if, as we doubt, no 
verbal difficulties prevented this exposition—which 
.8 defended by Matthies likewise, and many older 
commentators—it would still be quite unnatural and 
forced; while, on the other hand, the connection 
favors our view; and this, too, is in the main also 
the view of De Wette. Theodoret had already given 
the correct sense, when he wrote: naybavirowav rb, 
fryoro TtjjJpt olicetav firfr^pa % fidjifirjv. Tliat 
by throf is denoted all the persons belonging to a 
boose, including even the servants, is clear, among 
several passages, from John iv. 63; Acts xvi. 31. 

Ter. 6. Now she that is a widow indeed, 
Ac. 44 Viduct, liberm habenti , opponitvr ver. 6, 
vidua, cui non sun/, a quibus mutuam vicem accipit , 
qws tpet unice in Deo collocatas habet; ” Bcnget.— 
A mdm indeed, twrm xfip* (comp. ver. 3). The 
word expresses loneliness; and this idea is 
now strengthened by the addition to it, and deso¬ 
late, *o) tieftompern ; i. e., utterly without children 
or grandchildren who could care for her. It fol¬ 
lows of necessity that the church must support such 
widows; and it is called to their remembrance in 
▼er. 16. But here the Apostle gives a description 
of the personal disposition of a widow, which con¬ 
tains a like exhortation and comfort He sketches 
the character of those whom Timothy should honor 
(ver. 3), that he may counsel him as to his own duty 
as teacher, and as to the requirements which he is 
carefully to urge on such poor women. 44 The idea 
of the true widow is not expressed abstractly, but in 
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concrete, by supposing a real person; and hence 
instead of the imperative or the optative, the indica 
tive is used (ffAwntcw and irpo<rp4v*i), as if some indl 
vidual widow were described as the representative 
of all; ” Matthies. Of the two traits here men¬ 
tioned, trosteth in God is indirectly contrasted 
with trust in children or grandchildren; while the 
following, and oontinueth in supplications and 
prayers night and day, is the precise oppo¬ 
site of that disposition which, just afterward, is 
condemned (ver. 6) in a word. (On bbj<ris and 
Tpoffcvxfi, see note on chap. ii 1.) We can scarcely 
escape the thought that the Apostle, in sketching 
this character, had before his mind a real person, 
perhaps the prophetess Anna (Luke ii. 86-38), who, 
although at the close of the Old Covenant, may be 
called in many respects the type of the Christian 
widow. 

Ver. 6. Bat she that liveth in pleasure, is 
dead. A true Pauline thought (comp. Rom. viii. 
13), and a fine contrast to the picture of the 
44 widow indeed/* who, while dead to the world and 
its pleasures, in a higher sense was living. 2xara- 
Kaxra (comp. James v. 6), according to Hesychius; 
kvaXiaKuy fartfem *«1 farefoots bXa(ov*fa<r&cu. — Is 
dead while she liveth (comp. Matt. viii. 22); 
.spoken of a widow with double fitness, 44 quippe quee 
nec naluraliter jam, nee spiritualiter jruqx sit ; ” 
Bengel. That it is to be understood in this sense, 
that she has no further support to expect from the 
church-treasury, is neither directly nor indirectly 
involved in the words of the Apostle. The entire 
dissolution of the moral life is here represented as a 
warning, while it is left to the wisdom of Timothy to 
make the best provision for such cases. As to the 
expression itself, comp. Rev. iii. 1, and the beautiful 
words of Seneca, Epist. 71: 44 Vila mors est et 
qruidem turpi*, inter feeda versantibus .’* 

Ver. 7. And these things ... be blameless. 
Tavro may be in various ways connected with the 
preceding, either only with ver. 6, or with ver. 8 et 
sqq ., or even with vers. 6 and 6. The latter seems 
certainly to deserve the preference; and thus the 
following words, that they may be blameless, 
definitely refer to the widows. For children, or 
other relations who forget their duties to the widows, 
the Apostle has a much more severe rebuke (ver. 8). 
Beyond his careful attention to the physical comfort 
of widows, he wishes them to strive, as befits Chris¬ 
tians, after moral blamelessness, and reflect on his 
words of encouragement and warning as they con¬ 
cern their personal character. Apart from the ques¬ 
tion of their claim to support, it is only thus they can 
be blameless according to the will of the Lord, and 
ornaments of His Church on earth. 

Ver. 8. Bat if any provide not for his own. 
The Epistle turns now from the widows, to those on 
whom first (rperrov, ver. 4) rests the duty of their 
support, and who, if they perversely refuse this 
sacred debt, deserve a sharp censure. It is, indeed, 
quite indefinite; *1 M ns, ic.nA., and therefore it 
may rightly be taken as a general exhortation, imply¬ 
ing the duty of each to care for his own kindred. 
In this connection, however, it does not apparently 
refer to the duty of widows to their children (Hein- • 
richs, Planck), but to any relatives who are under 
high and sacred obligations to support widows 
(comp. ver. 16). The Apostle would prick the con¬ 
science of those who seek a pretext to escape this 
duty.— Those of his own house, are not asso¬ 
ciates in the faith (Gal. vi 10), but those of his 
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family in the natural sense of the word.— Provide 
not (comp. ver. 4).—He hath denied the faith, 
w Urnv Ifprrjrtu ; the Christian faith, which is 
active in lore and inseparable from love, and re¬ 
leases no man from the fulfilment of natural duties, 
but imposes them on all.—Is worse than an in¬ 
fidel. Many of the heathen recognized and per¬ 
formed the duty of caring for their needy parents; 
and thus the Christian who refuses it is below the 
very idolater. Calvin : 44 Quod duabut de cautie 
serum eet , nam quo plue quisque in cogniiione Dei 
profee t, eo minus habet excusationes. Ergo in 
fdelibus sunt pejoree, qui in clara Dei luce cescu- 
tiunt . Deinde hoc genus officii est, quod natura ipsa 
dictat, sunt enim aropyal Qwrucal. Quod si natura 
dues infiddes vitro propensi sunt ad suos atnandos, 
quid de iis sentiendum , qui nutlo tali affeetu tangun- 
turf Nonne impios ipsos ferodtate superant t ” 
Ver. 9. Let not a widow be taken, Xfipa 
tterra\ey4ab». The Apostle passes now to the sec¬ 
ond point, of which he would remind them in respect 
to widows; and the only question is, what is meant 
by KwreXiysty. The word itself presents no diffi¬ 
culty ; it is to choose, to note or register in a list 
(in catalogmn referred as, e.g., citizens, soldiers, tax¬ 
payers, are classed together, and thus publicly dis¬ 
tinguished from others. As to its real meaning here, 
we must decide whether it denotes a place on the 
list of those publicly supported, or an enrolment in 
the order of church deaconesses. Almost all the 
older commentators are of the first opinion; nearly 
all the recent ones of the latter. (On the literature 
of the subject, compare De Wette in loco .) We 
think, too, that there are almost insurmountable diffi¬ 
culties in the way of the first view. For if only the 
maintenance of widows is here spoken of, why, then, 
the rule that no widow under sixty yeara of age 
should be admitted, while yet younger widows with¬ 
out near relatives had an undoubted right to such 
support! Why the requirement that they must 
have the evidence of good works, that they must 
have brought up children, lodged strangers, washed 
the saints* feet, relieved the afflicted, followed dili¬ 
gently every good work! Should those, who per¬ 
haps had not once had an opportunity for the exer¬ 
cise of such good deeds, remain excluded from the 
charity of the church! Why, further, must a 
widow, in order to be put on a list of the poor, 
have had but one husband ! Chrysostom, therefore, 
HomiL 81, De diversis X T. lode, has justly ex¬ 
pressed himself against this view; and it is indeed 
only apparently favored by ver. 16. See further 
below. All the evidence shows that the Apostle 
designs here a selection for a distinct service in the 
church—a service in the nature of things confined 
to women, and therefore the office of deaconess 
(comp. chap, iii. 11), of which we have a pattern in 
Phoebe (Rom. xvi 1, 2); and it seems that only 
those invested with such an office were to be main¬ 
tained by the church. This last circumstance ex¬ 
plains probably why the Apostle speaks tally in this 
place of the female ministers of the church, and not 
before in chap, iii, where otherwise it would have 
agreed better with the whole connection.—-As love 
to the Lord had before impelled some women to 
serve Him and His (Luke viii. 2, 8), so in the apos¬ 
tolic age it had probably led believing sisters to 
undertake the office of deaconess. The fact that 
adult women were baptized made this arrangement 
necessary; and again, the maintenance of the in¬ 
valid poor, the training up of orphan children, and 


other works of love, were best entrusted to such 
hands. When the church had become accustomed 
to such a service, it could not well dispense with 
it; and in the place of those retiring or dying, new 
fellow-workers-—the first Sisters of Charity, so to 
speak—would be chosen and set apart For this, 
definite instructions were necessary, which the Apos¬ 
tle in this passage gives to Timothy. It is to some 
degree apparent, from the requirements here made, 
in what their office consisted—duties of hospitality, 
of training children, Ac. It cannot be proved that 
only widows were inducted into this office of dea¬ 
coness. As to Phoebe (Rom. xvi. 1), it is not knovn 
whether she was virgin, wife, or widow; and from 
chap. iii. 11 it seems to follow that the wives of 
deacons performed like services of love. Yet it by 
in the nature of the case that widows of a certain 
age must be specially allotted to such a service, both 
because they were free from other duties, which else 
might have had a prior claim (see ver. 8), and be¬ 
cause their love to the Lord and to the church ooold 
not repay more fitly the charity bestowed on them. 

It is of such a church-widowhood, a rtyfia 
Txrtullian (De virgin, vdand., cap . 9) says: u Ai 
quean tedem ( viduarum ) prater anno* LX. non to* 
turn univine, i. e., nupim aliquando diguntwr. *d 
si mains, ed quidem cducatrices JUiorum ;** while 
Jxromk speaks of it as a standing custom of the 
church in his days; ad Nepot: 44 Multas omu alii 
Ecdesia, qua officium cegrotanti prastant et ben* 
ficium accipiunt ministrando .” Compare the thor¬ 
ough essay of Mosheim on this passage, whose view 
has been followed also by Bdttcher and Mack. Such 
widows, called preabyteressea, seem to have had the 
8ame*relation toward their own sex as the presbyters 
toward the men; and the later office of deaconess 
which we find in the ancient church, and which was 
first established by Canon XI. of the Synod of Uo- 
dices, was only, with certain modifications, the carry¬ 
ing out of the outline here drawn. True, we find 
no further trace of such an institution in the apos¬ 
tolic letters; but this one is quite sufficient, and the 
oldest church-fathers also call it an apostolic tradi¬ 
tion. Meanwhile, we must observe that the later 
solemn rites accompanying their institution do not 
date from the apostolic age; and without doubt it 
was then marked by the greatest simplicity. TOwn 
De Wette, e. g., says that the widows sat in a qpecifie 
place, next to the presbyters in the assembly, with 
their heads uncovered; that they had an over¬ 
sight over the women of the church, especially oyer 
widows and orphans; that they were invested with 
the vestis vidualis , and consecrated by the laying on 
of hands: all this belongs, in the main, to a later 
period. Baur, however, is in worse error, when, on 
the strength of this passage, he opposes the genuine* 
ness of the Pastoral Epistles, because he thinks such 
an institution inconceivable in the apostolic age. 
He understands by widows, x4p«* fa the ccclesiifr 
tical use of the word; by whicn, on the ground of 
Ion at., Ernst, ad Smym ., cap, 8, are in¬ 

tended. But, granted even tnat there were in the 
second century virgins who remained unmiiyied 
from ascetic motives, and were therefore named 
xhpm* it does not follow that these women named in 
the Epistle to Timothy were other than real widows. 
We conclude, rather, that it was the early custom U 
choose church-deaconesses from the class of widows; 
so that widows and deaconesses were almost synony¬ 
mous terms. The Apostle does not once tonch tmi 
subject in connection with his remarks on church 
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offices and ministerial duties, but in an entirely dif¬ 
ferent place. The young xhp*b whom Timothy 
(according to ver. 11) most reject, are not unmarried 
women, but such as had early lost their husbands, 
tad would be in danger, by a second marriage, of 
renouncing the service which they had already en¬ 
tered for the benefit of the church. M No ascetic 
antagonism between a married life and fidelity to 
Christ is here in the least intended (see chap. ii. 15; 
▼. 14), bat an unfaithfulness towards Christ, which 
consisted in making the office of the deaconess a 
stepping-stone to marriage; ” Langs, Apod. Zeitalt. 
Lp. 142. 

[Our author has ingeniously sought to combine 
the two more probable of the three explanations. 
He accepts the view set forth by Mosheim, and 
defended by the best of recent English expositors, 
as well as by De Wette, Wiesinger, and Huther, 
jet he supposes that the order of deaconess was 
afterwards developed out of this earlier one of 
female presbyters. Such a view, however, is open 
to grave objection. There can be little doubt that 
the deaconess was a recognized officer of the church 
before Canon XL of Laodicea formally established 
the order. See Scjhaff, m Apost. Church,” B. 3, ch. 
3, p. 135, for a thorough summary of the facts and 
the several hypotheses. The truth seems to be, that 
such exact distinctions pf class and name do not suit 
the character of the primitive age. The order 
doubtless existed before the title was established. 
We can easily understand that such a XTIP** X°P^ S > 
or church-widowhood, had its official duty and honor; 
and as the ranks of church authority became more 
settled, as the deacon became at last the assist¬ 
ant of the presbyter, so the deaconess, hitherto a 
general phrase for such ministering women, became 
an order next to that of the female presbyter. The 
subject of the primitive deaconess has of late been 
viewed with special interest. We refer the reader 
especially to the essay of Howson, “ Deaconesses,” and 
a recent volume by J. M. Ludlow, “ Woman's Work 
in the Church.” It is clear that in the Greek Church 
of the second century it was a most active and use¬ 
ful ministry. It aided the clergy in many duties— 
in baptizing women, in the care of the church-edifice, 
and in messages of charity. Undoubtedly this order 
differed in many features from the germ of the primi¬ 
tive day. It had become a semi-clerical office, and 
had its vow of ordination. No trace of this can be 
found in the simpler deaconess of the Pastoral Epis- 
tiea. But it is not to be confounded with the later 
type of female celibates in the Latin Church; on 
the contrary, it is a striking feature, that, with the 
change from the healthy, social life of a Christian 
womanhood in the church to the conventual life, the 
order of deaconess passed away. The just abhor¬ 
rence of the Romish abuse has led the Protestant to 
lose sight too often of the good which may be 
wrought by such organized womanly charity, after 
the pattern not of the convent, but of St. Paul’s 
ixxXrtoia Ktn* oIkow. —W.] 

Ver. 10. Under threescore years old. Hav¬ 
ing thus fixed the point of view from which this rule 
of the Apostle must be regarded, the wisdom of the 
following instructions becomes clear .—Not under 
sixty year* of age. The participle yeyowta belongs 
to the preceding, not the following words. (The 
contrary in the Vulgata: Qua fuerit vnius viri 
uxor ; and so Luther also.) It denotes the advanced 
time of life which these widows must have reached. 
Such persona would with reason be expected not to 


marry again, but might with undivided hearts dedi¬ 
cate themselves to the service of the church. In 
accordance with this, Theodosius the Great after¬ 
wards established the law: “ Nulla, mid emends 60 
annis, secundum prcecephtm Apostoli ad Diaeonis- 
sarum consortium transf ratur.” — The wife of 
one man (see on chap. iii. 2), who had been once 
married, but not again; although Paul, in ver. 14, 
advised second marriage for toe younger widows. 
“ It cannot mean that Timothy should not choose a 
widow who had had several husbands at the same 
time; for polyandry did not exist among the Greeks, 
or Jews, or Romans; and even if such a woman had 
desired church-office, she would have been so marked 
by public opinion, that a Christian bishop could 
never have thought of giving her such a charge; ” 
Mack. The cause of this rule was, without doub^ 
the same as in toe case of the presbyter and deacon 
(see above).—Well reported of for good works. 
The Apostle briefly names many and weighty things 
required of the x^po. She must have a good report 
for good works. Not only must she be beyond ob¬ 
jection, but she must be a woman of known moral 
and devout character. Those good works which are 
not exclusively works of charity, are regarded as the 
living sphere (tv) in which she has won this good 
testimony. What works toe Apostle chiefly refers 
to, is plain from the following clauses.—If she have 
brought up children, ireicvoTptfyrio’ev; whether 
her own, or the children of a stranger. The idea of 
a devout, godly training, is not strictly expressed by 
this word, but an education complete, and so far suc¬ 
cessful.—If she have lodged strangers (comp, 
chap. iii. 2; Titus i. 8; Rom. xii. 18 ; Heb. xiii. 2). 
As hospitality was in all ages an Oriental virtue, it 
must be a Christian one.—If she have washed 
the saint*’ feet (comp. John xiii. 15; Luke vii. 
44). That which toe Lord did in a symbolic way, is 
here meant in its literal sense, following the common 
Oriental custom, which the gospel had not abol¬ 
ished.—If she have relieved the afflicted, 
brapKciy (in toe New Testament found only here, 
and in ver. 16). Afflicted, not exclusively pauper- 
late, Bengel; but afflicted by the manifold evils and 
accidents of life.—If she have diligently fol¬ 
lowed every good work. A general proposi¬ 
tion, in which all before is embraced. The expres¬ 
sion, every good work, is still stronger than toe refer¬ 
ence to ipyois jcoA o7$ at the beginning of the verse. 
It is therefore not to be restricted to charity alone, 
but has a wider sense. To follow, does not stand 
here in contrast to predre , which is an obligation of 
men (Bengel), but has toe sense of imitate, or pur¬ 
sue (Luther). 

Ver. 11. But the younger widows refuse, 
Ac., rcorr/paf; not, strictly, all those who have not 
yet reached the full sixty years; but all, in general, 
who, in contrast with toe aged, belong to toe cate¬ 
gory of toe young. Refuse , rraocurov ; whenever 
they apply for admission among the deaconesses, in 
order to enjoy toe honor and privilege of the older 
widows.—For, when they have begun to wax 
wanton, Karaorprivtiau<rt rod Xp. The word de¬ 
notes a voluptuous desire, a pruritus libidinosus , 
which leads them into open opposition to Christ, to 
whom their fidelity was pledged. A formal vow of 
chastity, like that of toe later orders of nuns, was 
naturally not required of them; and Melanchthon 
says truly: u Edam d tune eonsuetudo fuisset fad* 
ends vota, quod non dicit Paulus , tamen ea vota dis- 
dmillima fuissent votis monastics*, qua dne vUa 
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iubitatione idolatria.” Since the Apostle, how- 
•vor, had directed that the widows mentioned should 
bo married but once, this desire was an inward infi¬ 
delity to Christ, for whoso Church they were now 
and always to live with undivided hearts.—They 
will marry [again]; an evidence that their pur- 
pose was not the Indulgence of sensual sin, but a 
second marriage; and hence the exposition of Je- 
romo Is too strong— qua fornicates sunt. This, in¬ 
deed, made them less culpable, yet none the less 
until for the spiritual office. 

Ver. 12. Having damnation. This design of 
second marriage has brought condemnation on the 
young widows (*pipa = Karduoms); not only a 
deserved reproach from others, but tne judgment of 
God, who Is fuithfiil, on all who are unfaithful to 
their covenant with Ilim. [This interpretation 
aocins too strong. It is by no means to be sup¬ 
posed, had St. Puul thought second marriage in any 
ease worthy of such Divine judgment, that ne would 
have ndvl«cd and even uiged It in ver. 14. It is 
onough to rend, having condemnation, being wor¬ 
thy of blame. Our commentator seems in this, 
and all (tnwoges relating to women, to have some¬ 
what the tone of a later ascetic like Jerome. We 
may say tho same of tho criticism of Calvin on the 
sex, given with approval by our author, in ver. 
13. ThU lmrsh spirit must not be made the ex¬ 
positor of the loving, social law of the first Chris¬ 
tian fondly.—W.] —They have cast off their 
first faith. Arorsrix, on Psalm lxxv.: M lote- 
mnt et non rtddulrrunV' According to Calvin, the 
vow of fidelity made at baptism is here meant; but 
it is difficult to see why a second marriage should be 
irreconcilable with this vow. It seems better to sup¬ 
pose, with most expositors, that the allusion is to the 
vow, which was implicit*, included in their recep¬ 
tion Into the common order of widows. They have 
thereby dedicated themselves exclusively to the ser¬ 
vice of Christ and Ills Church; and as they had 
freely chosen this work, knowing its duties and its 
restrictions, a second marriage was in this view a 
breach of troth to Christ. 

Ver, 13. And withal they learn, Ac. The 
Apostle a yet creator evil in the employment ! 
of young widows. 2\'ot only they have this desire 
of marriage, but they are withal idle, thus 

neglect their duties, and do what they should avoid, j 
—Wandering about front house to house;' 
i. they are wont to go without good cam*. \ 
Waaddreuei b best connected with w*pte*x*«*»u"- - 
Matthka jays rightly: M Ma wfrd*. with the participle ' 
exprowea a dhporitiou which has become a habit; 
they have the wont of idle gaddirg about.**— ’ 
Tattlen abo, and bnsybodiea. They become 
gossi|vs ; OmvUHO, kdXm\ persons who 

pry, without being ashed, into the of oth¬ 
ers. teomp. * Tbosx ui. 11V speaking 

th.ngs whx4i they ought not; in epposaroa to ail 
Km ore (comp. 4 tri Titus i 11V The very 
character of the duties Hriot^ring to the office of 
doaroeo&s, bring : .rvC them ta rite contact with maay 
perouw and Axaal wousyw, made this tvtvptahoc 
douKy penk'We thloo: AeaoKt ( 

jnr*w.ftX pMi roW ftKicmm snArw*. 

Name 

mm, w*.vw J^yv**** atausehawrwr ae- 

sswi x*.' atriwAa y j*rr» 1 «r eoe tuariavr 

A <+** wju I'c^iai 

ww * * *4 JreroiV*c jwrvvuaJWvw 
%W «e\ iknu*» swm j&w ran****, 


ut ait Plutarchus , earere cequum est, qui simulatqm 
aliquid kauserunt , nunquam cessant, donee ejffvtu 
verint. Praxertim miuicribus hoc conti ngit, qua 
natura jam propensce sunt ad loquacitatem rmllhu- 
que arcani capaces . Ergo non abs re hoc trio rimW 
conjuncla sunt a Paulo , otium, curiosttas et garru 
litas • 

Yer. 14. I will therefore, Ac. Paul silently 
assumes that Timothy will ask how he shall check 
this evil, and make the young widows, instead of a 
shame, an honor to the church. Hence, be suggests 
the wisest course. As, however, compliance with 
his rule would not, even with the best intentions, 
depend merely on the widows themselves (Schleier- 
macher), the apodictic fhfaogxu olv is to be under¬ 
stood not in an absolute, but in a limited sense. If 
there were nothing to prevent, the young widows 
(such as ore described in vers. 11-13) are counselled 
to marry— ya/Uiy, a word used in 1 Cor. vii. 39 like¬ 
wise of second marriage.—Bear children, rem- 
yoytiv ; a word in which, as in chap. ii. 15, not only 
the actus parturiendi , but the training of the chil¬ 
dren by the mother, should be included.—Guide 
the house, olxoSanrorcTr; mistress of the house— 
that is, household affairs. Bengel: “Hubert, libs- 
ros gignere , familiam regere—ires gradus socielafs 
domentices. Sic habebunt quod agant, extra oixrm 
et curiositatcm .” [It is to be noticed how the do¬ 
mestic and social spirit of Christianity appears here 
in contrast with the conventual morality of later 
times. Sl Paul speaks severely of the conduct of 
the younger widows; but he must be understood as 
referring to certain positive cases under his eye of 
immodest and gossiping women. He does not forbid 
second marriage, but, ver. 12, their specific trans¬ 
gression of a former promise to devote their lives to 
church-duty. On the contrary, he uiges marriage, 
true household life, as the best cure for such abuses. 
It is curious to read in Roman writers— e. g n A. 
Lapido—the attempt to make out of St. Paul’s rea¬ 
soning an implicit argument for the single state. 
The same false ascetic tendency may be already 
traced in Tertullian and Augustin, which led to the 
exalting of virginity as a higher state of Christian 
piety.—W.]—Give none occasion to the adver¬ 
sary to speak reproachfully, rp AmrcipJay; 
perhaps the devil, which ver. 15 does not conflict 
with; or else in general an adversary, whether in 
the heathen or the Jewish world; since it must be 
remarked that Paul viewed the world as under Sa¬ 
tanic influences Should the young widows follow 
the wrong course, they would give occasion, A^oppir, 
to what? As the final words, Xmfoplas %&$&s do 
not depend on this, but stand by themselves, it 
seems best here to supply, orroaonem sc. ipsa* 
mim&tmS; Bather. The young widows remain 
ki>. curious, and tattling, and die sure consequence 
is. that the irra yew fads many opportunities to 
catch them in his snares; and this would tiring re¬ 
proach on the church, as well as on themselves. 
Awfant x^kt; properly, to the advantage of 
reproach; a &nrcjar and bard construction (De 
YTenek yet net more angular than many others 
which mark the sty> of the Pastoral Epistlta The 
adversary ** wptwewA as watching his occasion to 
rerDe the Otovh of CVnst, and oveijoyed at even 
the igfeuMite of k There was, indeed, ahead v in 
the church mere than the mere appearance o f evil 
Yer. Ik Par aoaa* are already turned 
m a de after It is plain that nm refers 

jSsttnctfy to seat* ye u ag widows at Epbems, of 
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whom unfavorable reports must have reached the 
esn of the Apostle, although we need not deny that 
his complaint might have had a wider application. 
The mention of this was to enforce on Timothy the 
need of following expressly the counsel {given him 
in ver. 14, since there would else be penculum in 
inerd. *E£erp. brlou rod carara does not necessa¬ 
rily mean a complete defection from Christianity, but 
certairly a walking in paths of error, whether it be 
heresy or an immoral life. It is possible that some 
had united themselves in a second marriage with un¬ 
believers, and had thus really severed themselves 
from the church. 

Ter. 16. If any man or woman that be- 
liaveth, xurrbs 1) irtarfi. Griesbach and Lachmann 
have, without good reason, omitted the words norbs 
| (see De Wette and Tischendorf). The Apostle, 
while be suras here all his remarks on this point, is 
not content with a mere repetition, but goes still 
further. The duty which, in ver. 4, he has imposed 
solely on the relatives of the widows, he now en¬ 
joins, so far as circumstances admit, on every be¬ 
liever without distinction. If any have widows, not 
only in his own household, but in the larger circle of 
friends or relatives, whose maintenance comes at all 
within bis ability or duty, he should give it, and thus 
lighten the burden of the church. To explain it of 
others, of widows wholly deserted, has too narrow a 
meaning. It would seem that the Apostle especially 
refers to younger widows, who from selfish economy 
sought the service of the church; and from whom 
he could be best relieved (ver. 11) by thus providing 
for their support. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. It is not only among the requisites, but the 
weightiest obligations of a pastor of the church, to min¬ 
gle with every rank and age, as each may need; yet 
at the same time he should see that the holiness of his 
office is not endangered, and that the adversary find 
no occasion for reproach. Paul could without self- 
boasting, in his exhortation to Timothy, allude to his 
own excellent example. The highest example, how¬ 
ever, is always that of the Chief Shepherd, the Lord 
of the Church, in the days of His earthly life. 

2. As the gospel is an inestimable good for the 
poor, and pauperism appears in a wholly different 
form in Christian lands than in those still in dark¬ 
ness and the shadow of death, so it is in regard to 
the condition of the widow. Widowhood has spe¬ 
cial cause of gratitude to Christ, in whom the words, 
“He is a Father of the fatherless, and a Judge of 
the widow,” huve had so noble a fulfilment. How 
vast a difference between the fate of the widow of 
the Brahmin of highest rank, and the widow of the 
poorest disciple of the Lord! [A significant illus¬ 
tration of the influence of the Church in this respect 
maybe found in Maine's “Ancient Law,” p. 218: 
“ Tbe provision for the widow was attributable to the 
exertions of the Church, which never relaxed its 
•otidtude for the interest of widows surviving their 
bnsbands; winning, perhaps, one of the most ardu¬ 
ous of its triumphs, when, after exacting for two or 
three centuries an express promise from the hus¬ 
band, at marriage, to endow his wife, it at length 
•aeceeded in engrafting the principle of dower on 
the customary law of all western Europe.”] 

8. Christianity does not overturn the original 
order, or free any from the obligations which natural 


relationship has imposed. Nothing, indeed, is more 
honored by it than the natural aropyhy the neglect 
of which is most positively condemned (2 Tim. iii. 
8). How holy and indissoluble the tie of children 
and parents, is first clearly known when we have 
found in it the true though earthly type of the per 
feet unity between the Eternal Son and the Holy 
Father. 

4. The office of deaconess in the early church 
came from the deep craving of Christian women to 
serve the Lord among their poor associates. It is to 
the honor of the Romish Church that it encourages 
its Sisters of Charity to give themselves with noble 
self-denial to so rare a work; nor can it be denied 
that Protestantism has too often, in condemning such 
works of love, rejected alike the good and the evil. 
We may rejoice that the evangelical Church in our 
day has come back from this narrow one-sidedness; 
and the associations of deaconesses already * estab¬ 
lished in many places, with their hospitals and nur¬ 
series, are worthy proofs of it. 

5. The apparent contradiction in the Apostle's 
advice to young widows to marry again, and that in 
1 Cor. vii. 32 et eeq. y where he speaks of marriage in 
an entirely different way, is satisfactorily explained 
when we recal the difference in times and circum¬ 
stances. In Corinth, there was a youthful church iu 
possession of manifold gifts, whom the Apostle de¬ 
sired to see dedicated, as for as possible, to the ser¬ 
vice of the Lord; here, on the contrary, was a dis¬ 
turbance, indeed a retrograde, in a long-established 
church, for which, therefore, rules of order and dis¬ 
cipline were necessary as a step toward a high Chris¬ 
tian ideal, wholly above many in the church. In 
this very difference we have cause to admire the 
wisdom of the Apostle. 

6. It 4 is important, in our church provision for 
the poor,"that the limit which the Apostle here ad¬ 
vises be remembered, os well as the enlargement of 
our charity. The vocation of the deacon is not to 
entirely support the poor, but to relieve their wants, 
and to confine the constantly increasing stream of 
pauperism, as far as possible, within its natural 
bounds. 

7. “ Melius est, cum severilate d'digere , quam cum 
Imitate decipere ; ” Augustin. 

8. il Apud templum Hterosclymts fuerunt mu- 
lieres r quee scrviebanl coquendo , lavando , sarciendis 
vestibuSy medications Levitts et pauperibus. Nunc 
morem Apostoli imitati transtulerunt et ad Eccle- 
siam jueserunt eligi grandes natu matronas , quee 
agrotxs aut peregrinis servirent, et hce mercedes habe- 
bani ex eleimosgnis } quas Ecclesia tunc liberaliter 
conferebat. De hoc more loquitur PauluSy non de 
voits monasticis ; ” Melanchthon. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

A seemly conduct in the ministerial office.—The 
censure of wrong-doers must sometimes be public, 
but always within due bounds.—The peril of gross 
and of refined sensuality in the ministry.—Christian¬ 
ity and the state of widowhood: (1.) What Chris¬ 
tianity is to the widow; (2.) what widows should be 
for Christianity.—Children the natural helpers of 
their needy parents.—'The ideal of a Christian widow. 
—The mirror of the Christian widow.—Alone, yet 
not alone; John xvi. 32.—What special causes a 
Christian widow has above others to place her trust 
in God.—Promises of God to devont widows, and 
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examples of their support and rescue, especially re¬ 
corded in the Old Testament.—Every man who pro¬ 
vides not for his own household, is worse than a hea¬ 
then. How this saying is (1.) misused by those who 
work only for the bread that perisheth; (2.) is for¬ 
gotten by those who work only for the bread of eter¬ 
nal life, and neglect the care of their nearest kin¬ 
dred.—What is the cause that so many who labor in 
a larger sphere often overlook the duties which lie 
nearest to them ?—Fidelity in small things and fidel¬ 
ity in great things must ever go hand in band.—The 
task and the blessing of a Christian old age.—How 
even in the garments of sorrow and widowhood we 
may serve the Lord in His Church.—The widow 
spiritually dead, and spiritually alive.-—The danger 
of idleness and the blessing of labor.—Better an 
active vocation for the earth, than pampering the 
flesh, under pretence of living for heaven.—He is 
no believer who entirely neglects the care of the 
poor.—Every Christian man and woman is called 
within the social circle to be in a measure a deacon 
or a deaconess. 

Starke: Cramer: If we censure wrong-doers, 
we must consider the age and the persons, that we may 
make them better, not worse through exasperation, 
and may avoid all scandal.— Lange’s Opm : It is as 
shameful as it is infill, to give aged women names 
of ridicule and scorn.—Happy they who grow old 
in honor (Sir. viil 7; Prov. xvi. 81).— Cramer: 
Widows must be honored, not oppressed; for they 
are privileged persons iu the sight of God (Ex. xxii. 
22; Ps. lxviii. 6; Sir. xxxv. 17).— Anton : An inferior 
in his right sphere will be really honored by his supe¬ 
rior.— Hkdingbr : It is a shameful wrong when chil¬ 
dren, by neglect and extravagance, become so poor 
that they cannot support their parents (Gen. xlv. 11, 
23).—The more the widow is forsaken of men, the 
nearer she is to God (1 Kings xvil 12 el teg .).—The 
church is a guild, not of the high and worldly, but 
of the wretched and suffering who hope in Christ— 
Widows may easily fall, ana should therefore walk 
circumspectly, and avoid every appearance of evil, 
that they may escape calumny (Eph. v. 16).— Hed- 
inger : To call ourselves believers, and do no works 
of faith, is hypocrisy. Hast thou faith ? then show 
it in Christian duties (James il 18).—No church is 
bound to maintain widows who can earn their bread 
with their own hands (2 These, iil 12; 1 Kings xvil 


10, 16; Luke iv. 26, 26).—The poor can also help 
the poor, if not in deeds, yet in wise counsel (Ads 
xxvii. 8).—When widows marry again, they do not 
sin (ver. 14; Rom. vil 8).—Those who have charge 
of the poor should give good heed bow they bestow 
their alms.—It is a most unchristian scandal, when 
those who are well-to-do neglect their needy kindred 
(Isa. lviil 7). 

Heubner : Christianity honors age; it is a risn 
of decay in a people when age Is despised.—A m 
of pleasure is death to the soul. Compare the 
excellent exposition by Chrysostom on this pas¬ 
sage.—The greatest unkindness is that toward near 
kindred.—Hereafter, too, Christians will be put to 
shame by Gentiles (Matt. xi. 41, 42).—We must test 
the love, before, we entrust an office to love.— 
Widowhood is tempting by its freedom.—Indolence 
leads to other vices.—The perils of social inter¬ 
course.—From Christian families grows the well¬ 
being of the Church.—The Christian who receives 
alms, should ask himself whether they are not need¬ 
ed more by others. 

Lisco: How the welfare of a Christian church 
can be promoted: (1.) By a watchful discipline; 
(2.) by the conscientious and careful aid of the poor. 
—The helping women of the church. 

Van Oosterzee : Christian women of the apos¬ 
tolic age exhibited as (1.) precursors worthy of 
love; (2.) examples worthy to be followed; (a) in 
their true Christian, (6) their true womanly action; 
Bonn, 1869. 

V on Gkrlach : Love expresses itself in various 
ways, according to the object which it seeks. It is 
full of zeal for the kingdom of God in its relation to 
the children, whom it trains up for the Lord; It 
is generous toward strangers; lowly and obliging 
toward believers; hopeful toward the suffering; it 
is all in all. 

Baxter : Our way of teaching should be as sim¬ 
ple and clear as possible, for it leads a preacher 
straightest to his mark. Whoso will be understood, 
must speak to the capacity of his hearers. Truth 
loves the light, and is most beautiful when it is un¬ 
veiled. An envious enemy conceals the truth; a 
hypocrite does it under pretence of teaching it; 
overwrought, obscure sermons (like painted windows 
wliich keep out the light), are often a sign of over¬ 
daubed hypocrisy. 


B.—Directions touching the Presbyters of the Congregation.—Weighty suggestions for Timothy. 


Ch. V. 17-26. 


17 Let the elders that rule well be counted worthy of double honor, especially 

18 they who labor in the [omit “the”] word and doctrine. For the Scripture saith, 
Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn. 1 And, The laborer 

19 is worthy of his reward. 9 Against an elder receive not an accusation, but before 

20 two or three witnesses. Them that sin rebuke before aU, that others also [tbs 

21 rest also] may fear. I charge thee before God, and the Lord [omit “the Lord**] 
Jesus Christ 9 [Christ Jesus], and the elect angels, that thou observe these things 

22 without preferring one before another, doing nothing by partiality. 4 Lay hands 
suddenly [hastily] on no man, neither be partaker of other men’s sins: keep thyself 

23 pure. Drink no longer water [only], but use a little wine for thy stomaen’s 4 sake 
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24 and thine often [thy frequent] infirmities. Some men’s sins are open before¬ 
hand [openly mauifest], going before to judgment; [,] and some men they 

25 follow' after. Likewise also the good works of some are manifest beforehand 
[openly manifest]; [,] and they that are otherwise cannot be hid. 


1 Ver. IS.—{The commonly received order of these words is Bovr iXfmvrm. hm fauoont. Lachimmn, alter A. C., 
rer e rs cs it, thus: Sr povv iXoitr. —E. H.) 

* Ver. 18.—[Instead of motor—Kecepfa, Tlsohendorf, Lachmann—the Sln&lticus has rpo^ljt.—E. H.] 

* Ver. 11.—AsoeiTsd text: And the Lord Jesus CltrisL Kvptov to be rejected, beyond question. See Tlsohendorf on 
ihe place. 

* Ver. 21.— [*p6wt\toiv ; see Tischendorf’s note. Lachmann has wpitntkriotr. Ct Huther.—E. H.] 

* Ver. 23.—(Lachmann omits <rov after or6fia\6v ; so also the Slnaiticus.—E. H.] 


EXEGETIOAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 17. Let the elders. With these words 
the Apostle passes to a new precept, closely con¬ 
nected, however, with the preceding. If the poor 
of the church be supported in the right way, then it 
is of Importance that they be instructed in the right 
way; but this is impossible so long as worthy minis¬ 
ters are not honored, and unworthy ones not re¬ 
moved from among them. Accordingly Paul takes 
this opportunity to give some wise suggestions on 
the subject, from which it is most obvious with what 
ample power Timothy was invested in the church. 
Bengel says with reason on ver. 19: “ Habebat ergo 
TmMhem poiestatem judicandi in Ecclesia .” It 
lies, moreover, in the nature of the case, that such 
instructions, although given directly to Timothy him¬ 
self must in part at least be put in practice in the 
church as the occasion should arise.— That rule 
walL The elders who exercise their office well 
(raAwt) are not contrasted with those who grossly 
neglect it, but only with those who distinguish them¬ 
selves less. Among the ministers, as among the 
members of the church, eminent men were associ¬ 
ated with these of moderate ability. It is of the 
first the Apostle enjoins, that they be counted worthy 
of double honor. The r</*4 which he claims for 
them is not merely a pecuniary support, a mainte¬ 
nance in general, to winch they have a right, al¬ 
though this is not overlooked (see ver. 18), but the 
esteem due to them; which is called double, not 
because it is literally twofold (thus, e. g., Melanch- 
tbon: Buplid honors, i. e., vietu H reverentia; 
others differently, see De Wette), but because it 
foould be shown to them in greater measure than to 
others (thus Chrysostom, l«wA ijs = wo kkijs rtprjs). 
Paul would have them esteemed worthy (&£<ofo&»- 
war) by the church, which can show its gratitude to 
them in no other way. “ Upon a casual misinter¬ 
pretation of this verse was founded the disgusting 
practice, which prevailed in the third century^ of 
setting a doable portion of meat before the presby¬ 
ters in the feasts of love; ” Contbkarc and How- 
son, voL SL p. 472.— Especially those who labor 
in the word and doctrine. The emphasis is on 
tbis description of the elders as laboring (Kovusms). 
No easy post of honor, but a large task was entrust¬ 
ed to them. As laboring in word and doctrine (iw 
here refers to the sphere in which the labor is per¬ 
formed), they have especial claim, from the severity 
and the dignity of their work. By kSyos we are to 
understand a discourse, either prophetic or hortatoiy, 
while t tbaoicaXla refers specially to teaching. It has 
often been attempted, from this pdkurra of Paul, to 
draw a marked distinction between the ruling and 
the touching presbyters. The fact was simply this, 
that in the large Arid of labor assigned to the Chris¬ 


tian presbyters, one felt himself drawn more to this, 
another to that portion, since the revelation of the 
Spirit was given to each nobs rb avpfipov. But we 
have seen clearly that Paul honored more those 
elders who, together with other duties, were engaged 
especially in the Instruction and comfort of believ¬ 
ers ; because the capacity for this highest gift of the 
presbyterial office was not found in ml. 

[No footsteps are to be found in any Christian 
church of lay elders, nor were there for many hun¬ 
dred years. St. Paul, prescribing Timothy (1 Tim. 
iii.) how he should stablish the church, passeth im¬ 
mediately from bishops and ministers of the word 
and sacraments to deacons, omitting these lay elders, 
that are supposed to lie in the midst between them. 
The places of Scripture brought to prove this kind 
of government are three: 1 Tim. v. 17; Rom. xii. 
7, 8; 1 Cor. xil 28. The two latter are too weak to 
prove the thing in question. Touching the first, 
some interpret it as noting two parts or duties of 
the presbyterial office, not two sorts of presbyters; 
some, that amongst the elders some labored princi¬ 
pally in governing, others in teaching and preaching. 
Thus these words may have a very good and true 
sense, without pressing the late conceit touching lay 
elders. Field, “Of the Church,” B. 5, ch. 26. 
“The offices of npoafibrepos and hbdtneakos were 
united, at the date of the Pastoral Epistles, in the 
same persons; which is shown by SiSoktikSs being a 
qualification required in a presbyter; 1 Tim. iii. 2. 
But though this union must in all eases have been 
desirable, we find, from this passage, that there were 
still some npoafibrspos who were not bibdoicakoi ; 
t. a, who did not perform the office of public in¬ 
struction in the congregation. This is another 
strong proof of the early date of the Epistle.” 
Contbiark and Howson, it 472. It must be al¬ 
lowed, however, while this notion of lay eldership 
has but slight warrant, if any, in Scripture, that the 
idea which prompted it is not to be lightly passed 
by. The whole tendency of the later Church was to 
forget the distribution of the x&ptopara, which was 
the most living feature of the primitive body, and 
to identify the Church with the clergy. It would be 
a great blessing to our modern Christianity, if we 
could have preacher, pastor, and teacher each in his 
own sphere. We have lost the flexibility of the 
apostolic age.—W.] 

Ver. 18. For the Scripture saith, Ac. The 
Apostle illustrates and confirms his doctrine by Dent 
xxv. 4. Comp. 1 Cor. ix. 9, where he has with great 
emphasis set forth the same argument still more 
minutely. In our text he cites the words of the Old 
Testament merely as an instructive parallel, and 
leaves to the reader the inference a minori ad 
magus in regard to a human laborer. This idea, at 
first suggested, is now dearly expressed: And the 
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laborer is worthy of his hire. If tlie phrase 
xJyst ybp tj ypapfi be connected with these words, 
the criticism is right which finds here a proof that 
the composition of the Epistle was of a later date. 
The Old Testament contains no passage which could 
hare occurred here to the Apostle (Ley. xix. 83; 
Ex. xxiv. 14, cannot be meant); and that the saying 
of the Lord (Luke x. 7; comp. Matt. x. 101 should 
already be cited here by Paul as ypafti* > 8 88 
groundless a supposition (comp * however, Words¬ 
worth, in loco). But it is wholly unnecessary to 
refer the words, \4yti yip rj ypeujrfi, to both parts 
of the verse. The last clause, *.t.A., seems 

simply a proverbial expression, which bad been used 
before by the Lord. (Thus also Calvin.) This whole 
passage shows that the Apostle requires such a ripii 
for the presbyters as should be shown in a due pro¬ 
vision for their temporal necessities (comp. Gal. vi. 6). 

Ver. 19. Against an elder receive not an 
accusation. After Paul has shown how to act 
toward presbyters who are worthy of honor, he pro¬ 
ceeds more exactly to define the conduct of Timo¬ 
thy toward the unworthy. It is obvious that the 
Apostle does not mean here, by irpeafivrepos , an old 
man in the general sense (Chrysostom), but distinctly 
a presbyter of the church, against whom any accusa¬ 
tion might be brought. Timothy must receive no 
complaint in such coses, except (herbs *1 fifa 8 well- 
known pleonasm) before two or three witnesses. 
This number was required by the Mosaic law (Deut. 
xvii. 6; Heb. x. 28), and by the Lord Himself in a 
similar case (Matt, xviii. 16). This decision may 
have occurred, perhaps, to the mind of the Apostle. 
Timothy was not to be disturbed by unproved pri¬ 
vate complaints, but to give due weight to the rights 
of the presbyterial office, and to condemn no inno¬ 
cent man unheard. u It might easily happen, in a 
church so large and mixed as the Ephesian, that one 
or another, from wounded feelings of honor, from 
mere partisanship, or some selfish motive, would 
seek to injure a presbyter, and drag him down from 
his influential position ; and against this the precept 
of the Apostle was the best safeguard ” (Matthies). 
It is noticeable that we have here not M crifiar. 
86o fiapr ., but simply M 8m puzpr. If the prepo¬ 
sition be here understood in the sense of coram , as 
M fiapr. was often used by classical writers in the 
sense of before witmmm (Huther), we have here the 
rule that the personal presence of the definite num¬ 
ber of witnesses must in each case be held neces¬ 
sary; a rule probably designed to save Timothy 
from the appearance of partiality. But we regard 
it as more probable that only the testimony of two 
or three men is here required (De Wette); and 
there is surely no ground to refer this exclusively 
(Huther) to complaints affecting the office of a pres¬ 
byter, but to anything by which the character, public 
or private, might be in the least degree injured. 

Yer. 20. Them that sin rebuke before all, 
Ac. According to some, this denotes, in general, 
sinful members of the church; according to others, 
sinful presbyters. The last, however, is here the 
more probable, and the nature of the case itself 
requires that a^iaprdyorras should be specially un¬ 
derstood of grosser crimes; indeed, of those which 
justly create scandal. The sinful persons are repre¬ 
sented as still at the time living in sin, whence 
the present is used where otherwise the perfect 
would be expected. The question, again, is whether 
the following words, rebuke before all, that oth¬ 
ers also may fear, mean the other presbyters, or 


all the other members of the church. Grammatical* 
ly, one is as allowable as the other, and both expo 
sitions have a sound sense. Since, however, a cen¬ 
sure of the guilty presbyter in the hearing of the 
assembled church was not necessary, and might 
easily lead to a depreciation of the clerical office, 
it is perhaps better to suppose a censure coram 
consensu presbyterorum; a rule of unquestionable 
value, since the associates of the guilty man, who 
perhaps might be inclined to wrong, would thus be 
moved by a wholesome fear. 

Yer. 21. I charge thee before God (comp. 
2 Tim. iv. 1). With this solemn attestation the just 
and faithful execution of all these precepts is im¬ 
pressed on Timothy. Perhaps the mention of the 
pdprvpcs (ver. 19) led the Apostle naturally to point 
his friend and scholar to the highest fidprvs of bis 
life and work. The subject was certainly weighty 
enough to justify the most solemn chaige. Should 
Timothy foiget it, the injury to the church might be 
incalculable. The cumulative style of the words 
also proves how heavily this lay on Paul’s heart 
Bengel says well: a fiepraesen'at Timotheo suo judi¬ 
cium extremum, in quo Deus revelabitur ei Christus 
cum avgelu coram conspicietur. n He charges him 
not alone before God ana Jesus Christ (* vpiov is not 
genuine; see the critical note), but before God and 
the elect angels. Manifold expositions have been 
given of this verse, especially in regard to the strik¬ 
ing heXacrvy. Not to criticise the almost foigotten 
notion of those who thought this an allusion to dis¬ 
tinguished preachers of Christianity, or to the pres¬ 
byters of the church, we name only the view (Baur) 
which explains it by the Gnostic fancy of certain 
angels, who stand in special connection with the Re¬ 
deemer; a view which would again give internal 
evidence of the later origin of the Epistle. This 
argument, however, proves too much, since this con¬ 
ception of elect angels, standing in a special relation 
to the Lord of the Church, is of genuine New Tes¬ 
tament origin (comp. 1 Peter iii. 22 ; Heb. i. 6, and 
other places). For our part, we hold it most proba¬ 
ble that the Old Testament idea of different ranks 
and orders of angels passed before the mind of the 
Apostle, and that he here refers to the highest 
among them. Conybeare and Howson: u By the 
chosen angels, are probably meant those especially 
selected by God as His messengers to the human 
race, such as Gabriel.*’ The interpretation of the 
passage as only an epUheton omans (Huther) seems 
to us somewhat tame. For other views, see De 
Wette in loco. — That thou observe these things. 
Tatrra refers to the exhortation immediately before; 
that is, respecting the presbyters deserving blame 
(as well as to those worthy of honor?)— without 
preferring one before another, x«pl* wpoapipa- 
ros ; without hasty judgment, especially of an un¬ 
favorable kind.— Doing nothing by partiality, 
kg rk Tp6*K\urtv. The nnjust disposition is meant, 
which may easily lead us to look on the virtues or 
faults of others through a magnifying glass or a 
microscope. If TpdoKXrpny be the true reading (as 
Lachmann thinks, on the authority of A. D., and 
other MSS.), then we must infer that the Apostle 
exhorts Timothy to do nothing coram judice Bo- 
mono, ethnico (Bretschneider), which would give but 
a very forced sense; and it is therefore simpler to 
regard this reading as a lapsus calami , *nd to adhere 
to the common one. 

Yer. 22. Lay hands suddenly on no man. 
“ Timotkei ereU, manus imponcre vrtsbyteru; * 
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BeogeL But the question is, to what laying on of 
hands the Apostle here refers. According to De 
Wette, he means the admission of such as had been 
excluded from church fellowship. Without doubt 
the connection favors this opinion; and already at 
an early day the laying on of hands was practised as 
a sign of absolution for excommunicated or heretical 
persons restored into the pale of the church. It is, 
however, not capable of proof that this was custom¬ 
ary in the apostolic age; and as the Apostle here, 
without further definition, speaks of the laying on 
of bands as a custom already existing, it is more 
natural to refer it to the ordination of a presbyter or 
deacon ; an exposition which is also favored by vers. 
24 and 25 (comp. chap. iv. 14; Acts vi. 6). The 
laying on of hands was not merely the mode of com¬ 
municating spiritual gifts, but a recognition from 
those who did it, a declaration that they would be 
accountable for those ordained. If the latter were 
unworthy, the former shared the guilt. For this 
reason the clause was added, neither make thy¬ 
self partaker of other men’s sins. Timothy 
gave to each man, in the laying on of hands, evi¬ 
dence of his own esteem; and should it appear 
afterward that he was, through haste, deceived in the 
person, then he would reproach himself as in some 
measure answerable for the consequences of others 1 
sins, In the words, Keep thyself pure, the oppo¬ 
site conduct was recommended to him. The mean¬ 
ing of ayr6v is too much contracted, if referred 
merely to chastity and modesty (comp. chap. iv. 12); 
yet it is too extended, if moral purity in its full 
extent is included in it. In this connection, purity 
in respect to the sins of others is here especially im¬ 
pressed upon Timothy. As to this whole precept 
(ver. 22), Melanchthon’s words deserve citation: 
u Complectiiur utUem doctriiiam. Primum con- 
format vocationem ct ordinationem 1 qua fit per 
homines in Ecclesia, quia approbat ordinationem, 
owam Ttmoiheus faciebat imponens manna ««, quos 
EccUaia vel ipse elegeratj altera admonitio hese cst, 
quod twit fieri ezjHorationem doctrines et morum, 
eur 

Ver. 23. Drink no longer water. It may 
seem, in a superficial view, that this counsel of Paul 
U of trivial value, and, in this connection, strange 
and without purpose. As to the last point, much 
must undoubtedly be allowed to the free, artless 
style of this letter to his friend and pupil; while 
again the words just before, Keep thyself pure , 
would give the Apostle a fit occasion, from the close 
union of soul and body, to prescribe to Timothy this 
change in his previous course of life. That Timothy 
in. tins respect may have been under the fetters of a 
false asceticism (Wiesinger), can hardly be sup¬ 
posed ; and as little (Otto) that he was in danger of 
being warped In his judgment by the Gnostics, who 
forbade the use of wine, or at least required absti¬ 
nence from it as necessary for progress in the Gnosis. 
It Is more probable that the effort to check the ex¬ 
cess of others by his own example, had led him 
gradually to too rigid a diet. But those who fol¬ 
lowed Gnostic or Esseni&n views might meanwhile 
make a misuse of his example, while his own health, 
apparently not very firm, was liable to injury. Hence 
the exhortation, Drink no longer water, but use 
a little wine for thy stomach’s sake § literally, 
be no longer a water-drinker. According to Winer, 
Gramm 6th ed., p. 442, bbpoxoreTv means, to use 
water ae a customary and exclusive drink. Who¬ 
ever drinks a little wine, of course ceases to be a 


water-drinker in this sense; and therefore p6vo> 
need not be connected in thought with these words. 
The reason of this friendly advice is added in the 
clause, for thy stomaoh’s sake and thine often 
infirmities. Chrysostom: &ror xoht byleiay, oo 
xpbt rpwphv. If this, however, be the only ground 
of this whole injunction, then there is not, indeed, 
the slightest connection between it and what pre¬ 
cedes or follows. It is still possible that his fear lest 
Timothy might too strictly understand his command 
to keep himself pure, drew this advice from the 
Apostle. The conjecture (Heydenreich) is a des¬ 
perate one, that this is an interpolation, to be 
thus explained: that the parchment was finished, 
and, for the rest of the letter, a new leaf wa9 added 
at ver. 24. After all was done, this remark, con¬ 
tained in ver. 23, occurred to the Apostle; but there 
was no room on the last leaf, and therefore he wrote 
it on the parchment, closing with ver. 22, at the eud 
of which a little space may hare been left “So 
might I have done, hod I been Paul! 11 Better be 
content to read in this verse a clear proof of the 
genuineness of the Epistle, since surely it could 
never have entered the mind of any romancer for 
any conceivable purpose to have written it [Palcy 
has uiged this keenly, as a proof of the genuineness 
of the Epistle. “ Imagine an impostor sitting down 
to forge an epistle in the name of St Panl. Is it 
credible that it shonld come into his head to give 
such a direction as this—so remote from everything 
of doctrine or discipline, of public concern to the 
religion or the church, or to any sect, order, or party 
in it? Nothing but reality, the real valetudinary 
situation of a real person, could have suggested it. 
. . . The direction stands between two sentences, as 
wide from the subject as possible. Now, when does 
this happen ? It happens when a man writes as he 
remembers. In actual letters, in the negligence of a 
real correspondence, such examples frequently take 
place; seldom in any other production. 11 Horat 
Paulina , ch. 12, No. 4.—W.l 

Yer. 24. Some men’s sins aro open before¬ 
hand, going before to judgment, Ac. A general 
observation (vers. 24, 25), with which this part of 
the Epistle closes, and one which as truly proves 
Paul's wisdom, and knowledge of human nature, a9 
it was fitted for the wants of Timothy in church dis¬ 
cipline, and especially in the appointment of the 
ministry. It would lead liim to forethought, since a 
hasty judgment, whether favorable or not, would be 
followed by such frequent deception (comp. 1 Cor. 
iv. 5).— Are open beforehind, xp6Zi\\oi ; not strictly, 
are manifest Deforehand, but, before the eyes of all 
(comp. Heb. vii. 14, where the same word is used, 
not in relation to time, but place).— Going before to 
judgment , els Kpteiv ; in other words, they go as 
heralds before them (as an evil report outstrips a 
man) to a judgment, which therefore is beyond all 
doubt. The Apostle would say, that with such men 
no special foresight is requisite; they constantly con¬ 
demn themselves; but it is not so with others.— 
Some men they follow, Ac., sc. els Kplaiy ; i. e. y 
their sins are first known after and by the judgment, 
not known beforehand, like the first-named. In re¬ 
gard to those whose character is not yet clear, cir¬ 
cumspection in our judgment cannot be too strongly 
urged.— They follow after, exaKoKov&ovoiy. “In¬ 
terim patienter exspectandum , dum res se aperiat, 
nee inquirendum morosius. Ftdelem servum tamen 
regit £eus y ut opportuna aqat et dicat . PrteposUio 
M dicit intervauum non ton gum ; 11 Bengel. Thi? 
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verse has indeed the character of a common proverb 
(Huther); but it does not follow that tcp'uns is to be 
inderstood in a merely general sense, much less that 
it signifies exclusively a moral tribunal (De Wette). 
We must rather believe that the Apostle means the 
judgment at the advent of Christ, as the goal toward 
which all sins and all good works proceed; some 
before their possessors, others after them; some 
before the eyes of the world, others hidden from 
men, until at the last judgment, whether known 
before or not, they are brought fully into the light. 

Yer. 25. Likewise also the good works. 
What the Apostle has said above in regard to par¬ 
ticular sins, he applies now to good works. Like¬ 
wise also the good works are manifest before¬ 
hand. Some have been for a long time known, and 
there could be no doubt of them. It was not so, 
however, with all good works, and therefore he con¬ 
tinues : and they that are otherwise, i. those 
good works which are not yet manifest, cannot be 
hid ; they oome earlier or later by their own true 
nature to the light. This is said as a consolation 
to Timothy, in case he should be troubled by the 
thought that the doers of many good works would 
remain perhaps unknown to him, and might thus be 
overlooked in the choice of presbytero in the church. 
If we interpret they that are otherwise as meaning 
evil works, the parallel fails, and we have only a 
weak repetition of ver. 24. The harmony demands 
that ver. 25 be explained as referring wholly to good 
works; ver. 24 to evil works. According to De 
Wette, both observations mean very little; accord¬ 
ing to Bengel, we have here, on the contrary, an 
*neigne d ctum et hodie obeervandum. We agree 
with the latter. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. It is a duty which the church should hold 
dear, to provide amply for the support of its teach¬ 
ers. The neglect or disregard of this duty leads to 
an injury which falls back on itself. The minister 
must always remember the word of the Lord: 
“Freely ye have received, freely give;” but the 
church, for its own interert, should not wish this 
rule applied too literally. It cannot be denied, too, 
that a certain independence of the minister of the 
gospel, in his individual relation to the members of 
the church, is greatly to be desired. 

2. In respect to the proper discipline which, ac¬ 
cording to God’s word, must be exercised over the 
ministers of the church, there are two perils equally 
to be avoided. The maxims of espionage, of intimi¬ 
dation, of suspicion, of censure in regard to the most 
trivial things, have at all times borne bitter fruit. 
But there can be as little good from that moral lati- 
tudinarianism, that false indulgence which is so often 
seen on the other side. The beet discipline for the 
spiritual office is, however, that which the pastor, by 
the light of the word and the Spirit of God, exercises 
over himself. 

8. Even if the word be purely preached and the 
sacraments duly administered, yet the church re¬ 
mains unfaithful to its calling if it has no desire or 
power to remove bad men from its midst (comp. 
1 Cor. v. 13). But, on the other side, those who 
rightly mourn over the decay of church discipline, 
often forget that the chief ministers of the church 
cannot judge upon reports without evidence; that 
\bey must nave substantial proof; and that all things 


must be sustained by the word of two or three via 
nesses, who, when the trial comes, are usually mitring. 

4. The doctrine of various ranks and orders in 
the angelic world is no fruit of Jewish superstition 
or heathen theosophy, but of the Divine revelation 
(see the book of Daniel, and the different sugges- 
lions in Luke i. 19; Eph. i. 21; Col. i. 16). The 
error of the speculative gnosticism here lay in its 
results and its method, but not, however, in its 
ground-ideas. Even sound reason must find it prob¬ 
able, d priori , that the spiritual world, the realm of 
freedom, must be the scene of the richest variety. 
It cannot, then, surprise us that Paul in this place 
charges Timothy by the elect angels, when we reflect 
that, according to the Apostle’s own teaching, the 
heavenly powers have the most lively sympathy vith 
the weal and woe of the Church of Christ (Eph. iil 
10; comp. 1 Peter i. 12). 

5. Christianity is as far removed from a sensual 
and epicurean view of life, as from a stoical and 
ascetic one. 

6. He who, from the precept of Paul in respect 
to drinking water and wine, doubts the inspiration 
of this Epistle, must have the most superficial idea 
of inspiration. If, indeed, we suppose the Apostle 
moved by the Spirit to write mechanically and 
passively what it dictated, then sentences like the 
preceding are strange indeed (comp. 2 Tim. iv. IS). 
But he who holds that the whole personality of the 
Apostle was filled and interpenetrated by the Spirit, 
so as to be guided by it as well in a word of advice 
to a friend as in the weightiest rules for the welfare 
of the church, or in revealing the mysteries of the 
fhture, will not even in such seemingly slight things 
deny the presence of that Spirit, to whom, because 
He is divine, nothing can be too great, nothing too 
insignificant. On this whole verse, compare further 
the seventeenth Homily of Chrysostom (De Statute, 
ad poptdum Ant och.) 

[7. The reading, “ Be no longer a water-drinker,” 
brings out more fully the .Pauline view of temper¬ 
ance. Indeed, this trivial allusion, like almost all 
the sayings of the Apostle, involves an ethical prin¬ 
ciple. Christianity commands temperance: but it 
plants the law of it in the character, and so makes 
the man able to judge between use and abuse. To 
put instead of this a law of total abstinence, is not 
gospel ethics, but the very asceticism which Paul 
rebukes in the false teachers of his time.—W.] 


H0M3LETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Among the rulers of the church, we meet with 
men of mediocrity more often than of high ability; 
but we must despise neither of them, although the 
latter have the greatest honor.—The laborer is wor¬ 
thy of bis hire: (1.) Ho work without reward; (1) 
no reward without work; (8.) no work and reward 
except according to the rule of Scripture.—No man 
can be condemned unheard with lees justice than the 
minister of the word.—The olgect of church dis¬ 
cipline is not only corrective, but prohibitive.—With 
God there is no respect of persons; it should be 
even so with men.—How must a Christian act in 
judging the faults of another? (1.) Cautious in con¬ 
demning a brother; (2.) Strictly watch Ail over him 
self.—The union of love and earnestness which we 
should show toward the offences of others (comp. 
Mark iil 5).—The Christian and the false Gnostic 
asceticism.—Even Timothy had a thorn in the flesh. 
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_Gure for the body is necessary even for the 
minister of the Lord.—Not too hasty preposses¬ 
sions in our intercourse with men, yet no unloving 
distrust.—The day brings everything to light (1 Cor. 
iiL 18). 

Starke : Osiander : The weaknesses of a minis¬ 
ter of the church should indeed be so far kept from 
publicity, that the worthiness of his office of preacher 
may not be despised; yet great and manifest sins 
mast not go unpunished, that the church may know 
that what is rebuked in the hearers, cannot be right 
in their ministers.— Hkdinger : The holy angels are 
•Iso in the assembly of the Lord, and hence we 
should be blameless (1 Cor. xi. 10).—Thou flat- 
terest thyself thou hast not committed this or that 
sin; but if thou hast in any way helped it on, it is 
the same as if thou thyself hast done it (Rom. L 
32).—Be comforted by this example, ye servants of 
God who are weak and sickly in body. Te can 
nevertheless be useful to the Church of God.— 
Aston : There is no web so fine-spun, but at last it 
comes out in the sunlight.— Osiander : The church 


does not judge private and hidden things. What is 
manifest, we must reform; but what is hidden, we 
must leave to God, the righteous Judge (1 Cor. iv. 5). 

Heubner : A moderate, scanty salary should be 
a school of discipline for the true, pure, heavenly 
spirit.—Church discipline is essentially different from 
civil or temporal.—An evil ground in the heart can¬ 
not long remain undiscovered.—A Christian judg¬ 
ment of the character of others.—Christianity throws 
light on the knowledge of men.—The worth of a 
good reputation.—V on Gkrlach : It does not show 
regard for the ministerial office, when the offences 
of the pastor are concealed and gilded over, but 
when they are specially punished.—Lisco (on vers. 
17-21)* The love which should be shown to the 
ministers of the church: (1.) Generous; (2.) for¬ 
bearing love.—The discipline which pastors snould 
exercise over one another .—(Synodal Sermon) on 
vers. 22-25: On true prudence in the appointment 
of the ministry: (1.) In what it consists; (2.) Why 
it is necessary.—A timely exhortation and a sure 
foresight. 


XIL 

Various Prescripts, Warnings, and Exhortations. 

Ch. VL 1-21. 

A—The obligation of Christian slaves.—Warning against false teachers.—Praise of moderation, and 

warning against covetousness. 

Ch. VL 1-10. 

1 Let as many servants as are [as many as are servants] under the yoke count 
their own masters worthy of all honor, that the name of God and his doctrine 

2 he not blasphemed. And they that have believing masters, let them not despise 
them, because they are brethren; 1 [,] but rather do them service, because they 
are faithful and beloved, partakers of the benefit [who are partakers of the 

3 benefit]. These things teach and exhort If any man teach otherwise, and con¬ 
sent* not to wholesome words, even the words of our Lord Jesus Christ, and 

4 to the doctrine which is according to godliness; [,] He is proud, knowing 
nothing, but doting about questions and strifes of words, whereof cometh envy, 

5 strife, railings, evil surmfaings, Perverse disputing® * of men of corrupt minds, 
and destitute of the truth, supposing that gain is godliness [godliness is a 

6 means of gain]: from such withdraw thyself. 4 But godliness with contentment 

7 is great gain. For we brought nothing into this world, and it is certain # we 

8 can carry nothing out. And having food and raiment, let us he therewith [with 

9 these] content. But they that will fee rich fall into temptation and a snare, and 
into many foolish and hurtful lusts, which drown men in destruction and per- 

10 dition. For the love of money is the [a] root of all evil: [,] which while some 
coveted after, they have erred from the faith, and pierced themselves through 
with many sorrows. 


* Ver. J.—[The words Sn ifaAjei mmw are wanting hi the Smaitions.—E. H.] 

* Ver. 3*-{The Sinaiticus, In oontraat with the other witnesses, has wpof^xcra*.—E. H.] 

* Ver. 5.—[Instead of the received reading, all the authorities nave 3uuraparp40al.—E. H.J 

* Ver. 5.—According to A. D. F. O., end others, these words are to be regarded as a spurious addition, and art 
consequently left out by Tiscbendort They are not in the Sinaiticns [nor In Lachmann.—E. II.]. 

* Ver. 7.—[tijAor: no competent authority for this word, although retained by Tieehendorf. It is omitted by Lech* 
Man ; nor is it in the 8inaitiom—E. IL] 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Yer. 1. Let aa many servants aa are under 
the yoke, Ac. [Under the yoke, as bondservants. 
Aov\ot is not the subject, but an explanatory predi¬ 
cate; Ellicott, in loco. —W.] The Apostle begins 
in this chapter to give counsel for various classes in 
the community, as he has before set forth whatever 
is required of its overseers and officers. At the out¬ 
set he directs Timothy as to the duty of those mem¬ 
bers of the church who belong to the condition of 
slaves (vers. 1, 2). It was not strange that such per¬ 
sons should think themselves placed, by their Chris¬ 
tian profession, in a changed relation toward both 
their heathen and their converted masters. They 
might pervert the doctrine of a Christian freedom, 
or they might find in the Jewish law, by which 
slaves were released every seventieth or Sabbatic 
year, some reason to withdraw, sooner or later, 
wholly or partly, from the yoke. It was therefore 
necessary to urge on them the duty of a constant 
subordination (comp. Eph. vi. 5; Col. iii. 22; Titus 
ii. 1, 9, 10; 1 Peter ii. 18). Christianity does not 
abolish slavery at once, in opposition to law; but, 
on the contrary, the bondmen must, through their 
true Christian conduct, offer a living letter of com¬ 
mendation, to be read by all, of the true and living 
character of Christianity. To further this end, the 
Apostle counsels how Christian slaves (ver. 1) are to 
demean themselves toward unbelieving (ver. 2) and 
believing masters.— Let a* many at are tervantt 
under the poke. Not referring directly to such as 
were treated with special severity, but, in general, to 
the oppressive character of slavery.-— Count their 
own masters worthy of all honor. Almost the 
same literal injunction given in regard of the pres¬ 
byter, in chap. v. 17. The Apostle points to a n^, 
which dwells in the heart, and is thence exhibited in 
the words, demeanor, conduct.— That the name 
of God —of the true God, whom the Christian 
slaves honored, in contrast with their idolatrous 
masters— and the dootrine —viz., of God (comp. 
Titus ii. 10), the divine gospel— be not blas¬ 
phemed j which would doubtless be the case 
should the Christian slaves be guilty of disorderly 
action. In another place (Rom. ii. 24) the Apostle 
accuses the Jews, because through them the name 
of God was blasphemed among the heathen; and it 
was counted the greatest sin of David (2 Sam. xii. 
14), that he had made the enemies of God to blas¬ 
pheme. The warning of the text is designed to pre¬ 
vent a like danger. 

Ver. 2. And they . . . exhort. Christian 
slaves, who, on the other hand, have the privilege 
of believing masters, might easily forget that they 
who, as believers, were their brethren, yet had 
another relation as their superiors, and might thus 
withhold the honor due to them. The Apostle 
strongly opposes this exaggerated view of Christian 
freedom and equality.— They that have believ¬ 
ing maatera —[see Trench, “ Synon. ” § 28, on the 
distinction between tanrdnrf and icvpios. The for¬ 
mer signifies the relation to those who have been 
bought, who are owned as property; the latter the 
family headship, the relation of the man to wife and 
children. It is to be observed that in his other 
Epistles St. Paul uses tcbpios as the general title.— 
W.]—(wurrobr is placed before emphatically) let 
them not despise them, because they axe 
brethren j L the masters. Such a contempt is 


meant here as would wholly, or in part, lose sight 
of the natural difference between master and Blare, 
There is no respect of persons before God; bat 
before man the divisions of social rank must be held 
in due regard.— But rather do them service, 
because they are faithful and beloved. It is 
almost unexplainable, that both these last objections 
should have been thought to refer either to the 
slaves (Wetstein), or to masters and slaves togetlier 
(Matthies). It is plain that the Apostle here ex 
pressly distinguishes the masters, and in such wise, 
indeed, as to persuade the slaves to honor and revere 
them. As believers in Christ and beloved of God, 
the masters can claim peculiarly the respect of their 
Christian bondmen. It is a harder question, what 
die Apostle means by the words: partakers of the 
benefit, ol rrjs tvepyeaiat lum\afifiav6p*voi‘, 
participet mint; Vulgate.—W.] We might, perhapi, 
suppose that evepyurta = x^P ls t signifying the bless* 
ing of Christianity (comp. Rom. i. 7; thus Heyden* 
reich and others). But this thought is already ex* 
pressed in &yaw. and irurrot, and would thus be only 
an empty tautology. It is then better to understand, 
by fvtpytolcL, the faithful service of the slaves, go 
that the sense should be: slaves ought eo modi 
more to serve believing masters, because they who 
receive such service are believers and beloved. The 
remembrance that a true service, done from a Chris¬ 
tian principle, would be a benefit to the believing 
masters, was indeed well calculated to persuade 
Christian ^slaves.— These things teach and ex¬ 
hort. JT direct reference, as in chap. iv. 11; v. 7, 
to what has been said just before. 

[This exposition, while it seems true to the let* 
ter, is untrue to the principle of Christianity. Un¬ 
doubtedly St. Paul did not attempt to abolish slav¬ 
ery. But when it is inferred from this that the 
moral action of the primitive Church gives us the 
complete standard for all time, it is a petitio pri *• 
cipii. The Church of that day was composed of 
men who had no political or civil ties outside their 
little body; to them, all else was “ the world ” of 
heathendom. It was enough for St. Paul to incul¬ 
cate the law of love, and leave the larger question 
of Roman slavery to the future. But when Chris¬ 
tianity became the religion of the State, and its 
believers citizens, there arose a new, definite sphere 
of social duty outside the church relationship. It 
may, indeed, be proven from this passage, that 
slavery is not absolutely and in all cases a sin, like 
lying or stealing; that, like polygamy, it may be 
one of the phases of social growth. But to say 
that, because Christian philanthropy did not then 
touch it, it may now claim the sanction of Christian¬ 
ity, is monstrous.—We might, indeed, draw from 
this very passage one of the strongest arguments 
against the modern apologist. St. Paul does not 
counsel masters to be kind, but slaves not to detpi* 
their masters, because they are brethren. The tone 
of the whole proves that slavery in that Christian 
community was hardly a yoke at all. What would 
the slaveholders of our Christian time think of a 
bishop who should mildly beg bondmen to treat a 
master with respect, not scorn him, because he was 
a brother?—But wc take here the largest ground. 
To say that Christianity is to-day confined within the 
limits of St. Paul’s action, is to say that in 1800 
years it has wrought no change in the world it came 
to reform. It is to say, that it is behind Judaism at 
that very time; for slavery, under the teaching of 
humane Rabbis, had in St. Paul’s day almost wholly 
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finished from Palestine. It is to narrow Scripture; 
it is to narrow Christian ethics; it is to narrow 
Christian history. Civilization has, fetep by step, 
been fulfilling the first prophecy of the Lord, that 
He came to 44 break every yoke.” As early as the 
code of Justinian, we have the statement of the 
maxim, 44 Cum jure naturali omnss liberi nasceren- 
tur Cod. Just, lib . t. tit 5. It was a social law 
which the early Christian himself had not grasped: 
it was the new growth of social ethics. Christian 
jurisprudence ana Christian philanthropy have only 
interpreted it. We may well demand, at this day, 
that Scriptural criticism shall no longer make the 
word of God the apologist of social wrong.—W.] * 

Ver. S. If any man taaoh otherwise, Ac. 
The Apostle proceeds from the slaves to the false 
teachers. The connection of his thoughts seems 
this: that the false teachers have proposed dangerous 
in regard of Christian freedom and order, 
which might, if they spread further, mislead the bond- 
men. We may thus understand the ircpofcftcuricaA.fu' 
definitely of corrupt maxims concerning the topics 
just discussed, although we may add that the Apostle 
takes occasion here, as in other passages of these Epis¬ 
tles, to point out and oppose false doctrines in gen¬ 
eral Their character is here described, and their con¬ 
demnation given with a fulness of language that might 
seem somewhat irrelevant, if we do not consider how 
dangerous such false teachers were, and how sad their 
corrupting influence on many.— And content not. 
This more definite expression now marks the false 
teachers as men who were directly hostile to the gos¬ 
pel doctrine, which is enjoined by St. Paul as the 
fountain and touchstone of the truth.— Consent not 
(fill Tpoolpxrrai\ naturally signifies that acceptance, 
in a spiritual view, which leads of itself to agreement 
(accedere opinion i, alicui accedere ). The words of 
the Lord are spoken of as wholesome, in contrast 
with the diseased character of the false doctrines 
(comp, voo'wv, ver. 4) ; and the truth of the gospel is 
here named as aooording to godliness (#c«t* cfcrcjB.), 
to show the indivisible unity between Christian truth 
and morality, in consequence of which any, who has 
mistaken the latter, has already in himself the sen¬ 
tence of his condemnation. [Not 44 qua ad pietatem 
duett but 44 qua pietaii conscntanea est; ” Ellicott 
—W.] Since Christianity directly quickens and de¬ 
mands godliness, a lax morality cannot have union 
with it The Apostle now proceeds, vers. 4 and 5, to 
show the sources and effects of each grievous error. 

Ver. 4. He is proud . • . strifes of words. 
A darkened understanding is the first characteristic 
which St Paul ascribes to such an errorist (r«Tv^<»- 
rau) : he is beclouded, wholly blinded, from his proud 
conceit (comp. Eph. iv. 18); knowing nothing 
[aright]; the result of the former vice. He who is 
blinded in his view of the whole, cannot possibly look 
at particulars from a right point of sight To judge 
tardy the special truths of Christianity, must require, 
in some measure, a knowledge of its whole character. 
To this sad state of the mind there is added a yet more 
melancholy state of the heart— But doting about 
questions and strifes of words, roavv xtp\ frr., 
K.T.A. The proposition declares the objects in regard 
to which this disease is manifest The false teacher 
is unhappily busied with (rrrfjotts and hoyopaxlas. 
He is tormented with the pursuit of those beyond the 
good and needful limit; and while he perhaps be- 

* (On ttw relation of Paul to slavery, comp, also the re¬ 
m a rks of the Am. Ed. in Com. on Ep. to Philemon.—P. 8.J 


lieves that he may attain the right result, he opens 
for himself and others a source of deep wretchedness. 
What else can be the end of all these strifes ? (see 
below.)— Whereof cometh, Ac., S>v, sc. (rrrfiotis 
Kctt XoyofMxlas. —Envy, strife, railings $ not 
directly against God (Chrysostom), but rather against 
other men.— XaVil surmisingB. 44 Suspicions mala, 
per quas it, qui non statim omnia asseniiuntur, invidi 
putantur ; ” Bengel. 

Ver. 5. Perverse disputings \ *apafoarpl0cu, 
according to the common reading, to which, however, 
another (fiaxaparptfiai) deserves the preference (see 
Tischendorf). The first denotes useless disputation, 
the other, growing hostilities and conflicts (comp. 
Winkr, Gramm., p. 92),— Men of oorrupt minds, 
destitute of the truth. The Apostle states here 
the deepest ground of this blindness, which he has 
described in ver. 4. Here, too, the corrupt heart is, 
in his view, the abyss out of which proceeds the dark¬ 
ness which obscures the spiritual visiou. 44 This and 
the preceding participial clause denote, therefore, 
that the errorists were before unperverted, and in pos¬ 
session of the truth; but both these royal jewels have 
been forfeited, and, according to chap. iv. 1, through 
demoniacal influence; ” Huther. As a signal proof 
of the extent of this perversion, the Apostle adds the • 
following.— Supposing that gain is godliness. 
This trait completes the sketch of the false teachers, 
who thus appear as unprincipled hypocrites, abusing 
the spiritual gifts they had received to their selfish 
ends (comp. 2 Tim. iii. 5). EM/3 «<« is not here the 
objective religion, which is fj tear* cvotfala* biZatr- 
KaXla (ver. 8), but godliness in a subjective sense, 
the religious spirit, or piety. This was regarded by 
the heretics as xopiopis, a source of secular gain. 
They put on the guise of godly, conscientious men, 
from pure selfishness. A show of Christian life was 
in their view a lucrative business (Titus i. 11, a 
trade; Luther); and they may be thus called an 
order of Jesuits before Loyola, since they followed 
in this the rule, that 44 the end sanctifies the means.” 
The contempt of the Apostle for such worthless men 
is seen in his choice of words; and Timothy hardly 
needed the express exhortation, “From such with¬ 
draw thyself,” which is not in the original text (see 
Critical notes). 

[There is a singular likeness between this sketch 
of the false teachers, and the Sophists so keenly por¬ 
trayed in Plato 09 the opponents of Socrates. Their 
philosophy was a mere dialectic hair-splitting, with¬ 
out any moral truth—a Xoyopaxlu, a word-fighting; 
and the Cnrfiatis of this Epistle answer exactly to 
the captious, questioning style of the Greek schools. 
As a last feature, they were XWP*rurrdi, and boast¬ 
ed that they sold their wisdom to the youth of 
j Athens. See Qorgias, c. 7; Protag., c. 8. It was 
the same empty, immoral sophistomania, cropping 
out in this refined Jewish-Christian shape.—W.] 

Ver. 6. But godliness with contentment is 
great gain. It might be thought that the Apostle 
denied godliness to be in any sense a xopiopds. To 
correct so wrong an inference from his words, he 
would show how far godliness gives true success; 
and this leads him to a full view, reaching to the 
end of ver. 10, of the Christian contentment. *E cri 
dh xopurpbs. Godliness is the very reality, although 
in another and higher sense, which these errorists 
pervert.—With contentment. If it be closely joined 
with contentment, then it is a nobler gain. In this 
concise and weighty meaning the ApoBtle expresses 
both these main ideas, that godliness makes us con- 
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tent, mod to be content is the highest good. u JEZe- 
ganter, non Hue trotted correcbont in contrarium 
tentum , eadem verba mox retorquet, ae H dixittei; 
perperam iUi et nequiier , gui venalem habent Chritti 
doctrinam, quad vere ptetaa emet guastut. Ideo 
autem tic vocal, quod plenam et abtolutam beatitu- 
dinetn nobit affert. Jta vero f* lick at in pietate mta 
eat, hoc vero tufficienda eat veluti quoddam aucto - 
rivm ; ” Calvin. 

Yer. 7. For we brought nothing Into this 
world. In this and the following verses the Apos¬ 
tle shows the many grounds of this Christian ovrdp- 
itfta. The first lies in the very nature of those 
worldly things for whose possession the unsatisfied 
man strives. They are not our lawful property, but 
a loan, received at our birth, to be soon surrendered 
at the first summons. As we brought nothing into 
this world (comp. Job L 21), it is certain we can 
carry nothing out (comp. Ps. xlix. 17, 18; Luke xil 
15-21). The absence of bfaor in A. F. G., ver. 17, 
seems to us a mere error of the MSS., since this 
word can hardly be dispensed with. It is hence 
justly restored by Tisohendorf, in his 7th edition, 
although he had before erased it. 

Yer. 8. And hawing food and raiment, let 
us, Ac. A second 'reason for contentment, because 
men have fewer real wants than they commonly sup¬ 
pose.— Hanna food and raiment, bucrpoQhs iral 
(TKerdafutra ; both words forof \tr6fju : that which 
serves for the nourishment and clothing of the body; 
under the latter, shelter also should be understood. 
il 'Ex t * rr( *i habent et, implicite affirmatur, not habi- 
turot etee ; ” Bengal— Lot us bo therewith eon* 
tent, &pK*ofrij<r4pdbcu The future may here be con¬ 
sidered perhaps as an exhortation. (Let us then be 
content; Luther). It is simpler, however, to take it 
in the ordinary sense, as that which may be reason¬ 
ably expected. The folly of discontent is thus at 
once recognized. 

Yer. 9. But they that will bo rich, Ac. A 
third reason of abrdpKtta, the sad result of the oppo¬ 
site state. (The Yulgate is logically right, but not 
strictly grammatical, nam | m volant, Ac.)— That 
will be ; 0ov\6fitrot, not dikorres. Benge! justly 
says: “ Hcec voluntat animi tud torte contend, 
inimica, non ipece opet, quat idcirco divitet non ju- 
bentur abjicere ” (vers. 17-19).— Fall into temp¬ 
tation j that is, into the temptation to increase their 
worldly goods in an uqjust way.— And a snare, awl 
ireryfdo. They are thereby fettered, and led captive 
by evil; with what results, appears directly after.— 
And many foolish ana hurtful lusts, which 
dro w n men in destruction and perdition. The 
last two words strengthen each other, and may per¬ 
haps be distinguished by applying the former to the 
destruction of the body, the latter to the perdition 
of the soul It is arbitrary, In any case, to refer 
them wholly to moral corruption (De Wette), into 
which they are already so sunken as to be incapable 
of any further degree; or to eternal perdition 
(Huther), because that is only the complete mani¬ 
festation of what is aleady begun on earth. The 
here and hereafter in this warning of St. Paul must 
not be wilfully disjoined. But that he has not spo¬ 
ken too strongly here, is proved by the next verse. 

[The force of the compound form fivdX., and the 
more abstract termination of the latter word, per¬ 
haps, give a hint that a climactic force is intended; 
6\&pos is destruction in a general sense, whether of 
body or soul; hrdktia intensifies it, by pointing 
mainly to the latter; EUicott, in loco .—W.] 


Yer. 10. For the love of money is the root 
of all evil The omission of the article before 
pl(a should be understood. [A root; Alford, Cony- 
beare and Howson; see, however, EUicott for the 
other view.—W.] St Paul does not say that tbs 
root of aU evil is the desire of money, in which case 
this would bo here represented as the source of aU 
other sins—a view opposed as well to sound sense as 
to daily experiences—but he only enumerates to¬ 
gether the meed springing out of the QtXapyvpia; 
although it is as true that the same can be said of 
other sms; ambition, lust, indeed every evil pas¬ 
sion which roasters mankind. Yet it must be ac¬ 
knowledged that there is no sin which so entirely 
rules, influences, and hardens men against every bet¬ 
ter feeling, as this. (This is contrary to De Wette 
•ft loco.) This love of money (<pikapyvpla) not 
merely signifies the lust for gaming money in all 
possible ways, but the desire of keeping it at every 
cost— Which while some coveted after, they 
have erred from the faith} |r. tc. 

As this last is an tipcats, it must be granted that the 
connection of thought seems not quite correct, since, 
in a strict sense, the money itself, not the love of it, 
is the object of such toilsome effort. The sense is, 
however, clear enough; and it is therefore needkm 
to explain bptyted «i in the sense of deditum me; 
Matthies. Whoever thints after money, seeks at 
the same time to satisfy his passion with his whole 
power, and thus he wanders from true Christian frith 
(comp. chap. I 6, 19), and has pierood Mm—if 
through with many sorrows. The Mreu, here 
imaged as a sword pfemnp; the soul (Luke ii Si), 
and leaving a deep wound, are the pangs of con¬ 
science which the covetous feel when their eyes 
are opened to the shameful means they have used 
toward the end. They are, further, the forewarning 
of that hvdktta whereof the Apostle has spoken in 
the previous verses. Personal recollections of this 
or that covetous man may have risen to his mind. 
Instead of wepiHmpar, trantfxerunt, some critics 
have wtptfaxttpav-- a reading on which the Yulgate 
translation rests (interuerunl), signifying that taey 
have surrounded their life with pain, as with a hedge 
of thorns. It is clear, however, that the Jbeepta, 
which critically is far better sustained, gives us like¬ 
wise a much stronger sense. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The injunction of the Apostle in regard of 
slavery is important, because it defines, simply and 
exactly, the relation of Christianity to it. The gos¬ 
pel sustains indeed the principle of the new philan¬ 
thropy, tervitium humani generic Magidum; and 
condemns all abuse of the slave by the master. But 
on the other hand, where bondage exists, it will in 
no way release the slave from his duty to his master. 
It prepares the way for a better condition, but it 
does not abolish this as by a magic stroke. Free¬ 
dom, equality, fraternity, in the revolutionaiy sense 
of the word, are positively an unchristian sentiment; 
and the boundary line is here sharply drawn between 
revolution and reformation. The freedom to which 
the Lord calls his disciples is not an egoistic, indi¬ 
vidual one, which severs all bonds, but the freedom 
to do good in our allotted sphere, and to serve others 
through love. 

[Ails sentence has in it a weighty side of Chris¬ 
tian truth, but it may be made that half-truth whkh 
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b whole error. The gospel morality does not teach 
mere political equality; it does not upturn the just 
distinctions of social rank; but, while it first purifies 
the heart, it seeks also to abolish unsocial caste. It 
does not teach the slave to revolt; but it does pro¬ 
nounce slavery an institution debasing both to mind 
and body, and at war with the growth of Christian¬ 
ity. An Epictetus may be inwardly free in bonds; 
bat his virtue does not justify servitude. The quiet¬ 
ism here taught, which severs the Church of Christ 
from social philanthropy, like Simeon the Stylite in 
the desert, has too often proved itself the worst ego¬ 
ism, that of a selfish or an emasculated piety.—W.1 

% Here the Apostle commends a practical godli¬ 
ness, in his hostility to all strifes of words. 44 JHeat 
eutem aliquitj unde diecemam queestione* vtilee ah 
tmMihmf Rtepondeo , norma est fundamenhm i, 
i U Petulus inquit (1 Cor. iii. 11). Compleditur 
mUem fundanusntum ecripta prophetiea et agodoliea^ 
et iUwdrt ditcrimen e$t legie et evangeltu Item 
*m titia JSdei ei operum . Item vert cultue, a Deo 
instituti et fain cultue ah hominibue institute, etc. 
Intra has metae eoereendm eunt cogitation#, et /re- 
nanda eet eurioeitae, et proreue fugiendee eunt ilia 
pettee, oetentatio argutiorum, sophislotnania et amor 
amtentiouis ; ** MeUnchthon, on ver. 8. 

8. The warning of the Apostle against avarice 
recalls the impressive words of the Lord, especially 
ia the parable, Luke xiL 16-21. Compare also with 
this the excellent sermon of An. Monod, Vami de 
Vargent, Paris, 1848; handled in part like the ossay 
of Harris, m Mammon, or Covetousness the Sin 
of the Church.” It is clear, from Phil. iv. 11-18, 
how hr Paul himself had advanced in the art of the 
Christian abripaeta. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Christianity and slavery.—The love of freedom, 
and the service of love.—Woe to him through whom 
the offence cometh (Matt, xviii. 7).—The Christian 
and the unchristian communism.—The old heresies 
in many respects types of the new.—Arrogance and 
ignorance go commonly hand in hand.—Vers. 8-6. 
Heresy: (1.) Its characteristics; (2.) its sources; 
(3.) Its results.—Error, the caricature of truth.—The 
connection of godliness and contentment. Godli¬ 
ness (1.) makes content; (2.) brings great gain.— 
Three motives to contentment: (1.) We really pos¬ 
sess nothing (ver. 7); (2.) we really need nothing 
(ver. 8); (8.) we become poorer in happiness the 
richer we become in worldly things (ver. 9, 10).— 
Avarice a root of all evil: (1.) As every cardinal 
sin; (2.) more than any other cardinal sins.—Ava¬ 
rice the most utter egoism, in its diametrical hostil¬ 
ity to the gospel of love.—The many examples from 
sacred and secular history which confirm the power 
of avarice.—The friend of Mammon his own enemy. 

Starke : Anton : Man is inclined to leap beyond 
his sphere ;.but such aims are unwise (Rom. xii. 16; 
Sir. Iii. 19).—Spiritual brotherhood overturns no 
civil organization (Matt. xvi. 24).—The false men 
of the world think religion harmful. Nay, it is 
great gain But the enemy knows how to blind 
them (Rom. xiii. 1, et •*£.)— Lange's Opm: A false, 
seducing doctrine and a corrupt spirit always go to¬ 
gether, specially in perverted teachers. For as they 
are unenlighteued, understanding and will are both 
evO (ver. 4 ).—Cranxr: The devil has no more 
dfrect way of doing injury to the Church, than to 
16 


become a lying spirit in the month of the prophets 
(1 Kings xxiL 22). He begins with insolence; then 
come strife of words, hate, slander, envy, and one 
misfortune on another, so that an incurable injury is 
brought upon the Church of God (Ps. cxxxiii. ljL— 
Starkk : Whoever is godly, hath God; whoso hath 
God, hath all good.—Unhappy miser, restless with 
his heap, and never owning enough!—Nothing can 
more humble man, and help him to renounce the 
vanity of the world, than when he reflects aright on 
his entrance into, and his exit from the world (Job 
i. 21). We need food and covering for the body; 
God has promised both, if we do His will; yet He 
has not promised luxunr. Let those who have that, 
be gratefril, and all others contented (Gen. xxviii. 
20 ).—Osiander : The avaricious man wants what he 
has, as well as what he has not—Avarice is an evil 
mother, and has many hateful daughters.—Avarice 
can as little coexist with faith, as can any other 
ruling vices.—Avarice is fearful, not only because 
the Divine condemnation rests on it (1 Cor. v. 11; 
Eph. v. 6; CoL iii. 6), but because no vice so mas¬ 
ters the soul, and keeps it from conversion. 

Heubner: Pastors should not neglect to look 
specially after servants.—Meditation on death is a 
safeguard against avarice.—The Christian limitation 
of our wants.—Discontent is a source of discourage¬ 
ment.—Avarice is already a lapse from Christianity. 
The avaricious is his own tormentor. 

Lisco (vers. 1, 2): How Christian liberty proves 
Itself the true, by obedience (vers. 8, 10).—Godli¬ 
ness: (1.) In relation to false doctrines; (2.) to 
worldly goods.—The incompatibility of avarice with 
godliness.—The wealth of the godly spirit.—K. J. 
Klkmm : The great prize of the Christian.— Gerok : 
A contented spirit great gain: (1.) Shields us from 
the snares of the devil; (2.) teaches us to strive 
after heavenly wealth; (8.) gladdens the brief time 
of life; (4.) prepares us to die.— Marezoll: En¬ 
couragement and aid to contentment.— Dietzsch: 
How incalculable a good is contentment in regard, 
of our worldly possessions. 

Yon Gerlach (ver. 6): The gospel casts a won¬ 
drous light, to warm and illuminate man; hut if it 
fail through his own sin, then that light thrown back 
from him flings its rays on the world, and dazzles 
him with deceitful images, till he loses at last the trace 
of truth, although he eagerly follows after its shad 
ows. Sin remains undestroyed in his heart, and fleshly 
desires take advantage of the confrisidn. Such were* 
the heretics of old, and such the Gnostics of all time. 

[Pascal, Penee&e, L, p. 6: The discontent of 
man.—Our desires flatter us with the image of a. 
happy condition, because they add to what we have,*, 
the pleasures we have not;: hut when wo reach these,' 
we are no happier, for we then have still new da- 
sires for a happiness beyond them.. 

Dr. South, Sermons t Godliness is gain. “To> 
exhort men to he religious, is only,.in<other words*, 
to exhort them to pleasure—a pleasure bi^b,. ra¬ 
tional, and angelical, with no sting, no loathing, no 
remorses, or bitter farewells; neither liable to acci¬ 
dent, nor exposed, to injjury*. And when age itself, 
shall begin to remind us of mortality, yet then the 
pleasure of the mind shall be in its full youth,, vigor^ 
and freshness. A palsy may as well shake an oak, 
or a fever dry np a fountain, as shake or impiir. tho 
delight of. conscience. For it lies withinit centres 
in the heart; it grows into the very substance of the 
soul, so that a man never outlives it; and for this 
cause, because he cannot outlive himself.**—W.j 
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B.—Address to Timothy.—A word for the rich.—Conclusion of the Epistle. 


Ch. VL 11-21. 

11 But thou, O man of God, 1 flee these things; and follow after righteousness 

12 godliness, faith, love, patience, meekness. Fight the good fight of faith, lay 
hold on [the] eternal life, whereunto thou art also* called [unto which thou wast 

13 called], and hast professed a [the] good profession before many witnesses. I 
give tnee charge m the sight of God, who quickeneth * all things, and before 
Christ Jesus, who before Pontius Pilate witnessed a [the] good confession; [,] 

14 That thou keep this commandment without spot, unreoukable, until the appear- 

15 ing of our Lord Jesus Christ [Christ Jesus]: [,] Which in his tames he shall 
shew, who is the blessed and only Potentate, the King of kings, and Lord of 

16 lords; [,] Who only hath immortality, dwelling in the light which no man can 
approach unto; [,} whom no man hath seen, nor can see: to whom be honor 

17 and power everlasting. Amen. 4 * * 7 Charge them that are rich in this world, 1 that 
they be not high-minded, nor trust in uncertain riches [uncertainty of riches], 

18 but in the living* God, who givetb us richly all things to enjoy; [,] That they 
do good, that they be rich in good works, ready to distribute, willing to commo- 

19 nicate, Laying up in store for themselves a good foundation against the time to 

20 come, that they may lay hold on eternal [the true] T life. O Timothy, keep that 
which is committed to thy trust, avoiding profane and vain babblings, and oppo- 

21 sitions of science falsely so called [falsely named knowledge] : Which some pro¬ 
fessing have erred concerning the faith. Grace be with thee. Amen.* 


* Ver. 1L—{Laohmann omits the article before Bmv ; so also the Sioalticoa. In the same Terse, ffpcfeatar istete 
preferred to the common reading, vpa&nrra.— K. H.] 

* Ver. 12.—*al after «t JJr la omitted by the modem authorities; see Tlschendorf. [Not in the Sinai tkms.-K.H-J 

* Ver. 13.—flischendorf and Laohmann, after A. D. O., read £*>yoro5rr©t. Sinniticus has, like the Seems 
(ttorocovrrof. Etymologically, of oouree, the words differ, hut there is not much difference in the sense In this p**- 

4 Ver. 16.—[I suggest the following translation of rers. 15,16: Which in his own times the blessed and iris 
ereign, the King of kings and Lord of lord*, who alone has immortality, (who) is dwelling in light inaccessible, no 
iman (or, none amongst men) hath seen, or can see, shall shew. To whom be honor and power everlasting. Amen. 
—B. H.) 

* Ver. 17.—Instead of the usual iv ry vvv «u»rt, the Sinaiticus has juupy. 

* Ver. 17.—This adjective is wanting in A. G., and others, and Is omitted by Tisohendorf. In D., ana m tbe 

Sinaitious, the article is wanting. [The Sinaiticus has iwi $ty ; Laohmann, fcrl ry Sty. Tlschendorf retains «. 
—E. H.] _ 

7 Ver. 19.—Instead of olwrfov, we should read, with A. D. 1 E. F. G.. the Sinaiticus, and others, {ms. So Ones* 
rhach, in this place. 

* Ver. 21.—Probably spurious. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 11. But thou, O man of God, Ac. The 
Apostle turns suddenly again to Timothy, as if he 
had entered almost too for into general topics, and 
wished henceforth to keep bis young disciple wholly 
in view to the close of the Epistle. There is an 
emphasis in the tone with which he addresses him, 
as not only his spiritual son, but the man of God, 
the servant of the Lord. O man of God, is equiva¬ 
lent to the Hebrew DNliat This name places 

Timothy, as a Christian prophet, by the side of the 
chosen messengers of the Divine will in the Old 
Testament (comp. 2 Peter t 21).— Flee these 
things, ravra ; that is, the QAapyvpla, already spo¬ 
ken of, and again in ver. IT, where St. Paul men¬ 
tions the tras use of earthly riches.— Follow after 
righteousness, godliness, faith, lore, patience, 
meekness (comp. 2 Tim. ii. 22). According to 
-Rom. xii. 21, evil must be overcome by good; and 
thus St. Paul sets against the opposite vices a series 
of Christian .virtues and affections. Righteousness is 


not here to be taken sensu forensi, but sense monk 
as uprightness, or integrity. Godliness, or, mow 
specially, the direction of the inward life toward 
God (comp. Titus ii. 12). Faith, love, the two pri¬ 
mal virtues of Christianity, are to be here under 
stood in the usual Pauline sense. Patience, finaty, 
concerns all which could disturb the soul; »nd 
meekness (wpaDrd^cmv, after the more probable read¬ 
ing; see Tlschendorf), refers to all which might 
embitter the heart. So long as Timothy grew into 
this moral character, he ran no danger of infection 
from the shameless avarice of the heretical teacbea 
[These virtues seem grouped in pairs; SuHusebn 
tinrifiua, touching general obedience to God’s by; 
rclcrns and Ayehnj, the inner springs of Christian 
character; Orofi. and wpofor., our spirit toward the 
enemies of the truth; see Huther, tit loco .—'Wj 
Ver. 12. Fight the good fight of »» 
(comp. 1 Cor. iv. 24; Phil. HI. 12; 1 Tim. I 1®; 
2 Tim. iv. 7). A repetition of the favorite image ry 
which St. Paul is wont to describe the Christian hie, 
and especially that of the minister of the Lord. 
Here, too, Timothy is not addressed merely •• • 
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man or as an Evangelist, but in both relations. This 
fight is called good, not only in regard of its moral 
excellence, but as a lofty and noble one.— Fight 
of faith : not strictly because it Is on behalf of the 
faith (Mack and Heydenreich), but rather because it 
ii born of the frith, is proper to the faith, and has 
its power only from the faith. The same figurative 
jtyleis continued in what follows.— Lay hold on 
eternal life; as the j8pa£cioi', for which the athlete 
strives, and which he grasps at the end of his course. 
— Whareonto thou art called. This, according 
to Heydenreich, should also be considered a figura¬ 
tive expression, alluding to the herald who solemnly 
summons the athletes to the contest. But this is 
less probable, since such a summons, though re¬ 
quired, indeed, for the strife, was not so for the 
prize. We therefore understand here in the 

ordinary sense of that outward and inward calling 
which gave success to the confessor of the gospeL 
This remembrance would awaken Timothy to his 
duty to press toward the mark; it would strengthen 
him in the assurance that, if he strove, his calling 
was the pledge of eternal life.— And hast pro¬ 
fessed the good profession. A fresh motive for 
Timothy in the fight of faith. Thou hast professed, 
should rather (De Wette, and others) be considered 
a new, independent proposition, than, as many do, 
to make dependent on the preceding 

ils V, which gives a hard construction and a scarcely 
intelligible sense. The good profession which Timo¬ 
thy had made is not clearly defined by Paul Some 
think it the confession made at baptism; others, that 
given at his induction into the ministry; others, a 
Christian testimony, given by him during some pub¬ 
lic persecution or some severe conflict. But the 
youth of Timothy makes the last view improbable; 
and as his testimony (ver. 18) is compared in some 
degree with that of the Lord, who had borne witness 
before Pilate In words as well as deeds, we may best 
refer this to one of the two occasions already named. 
The many witnesses, who surely were present at his 
ordination rather than his baptism, lead us to con¬ 
clude that the Apostle alludes to the same event, 
named in chap. iv. 14 and 2 Tim. i. 6. [This view 
of the text is maintained by Neander, “Planting 
and Training of the Church,” vol ii.; also by Elli- 
eott, and others, in loco. It is worth noting, how¬ 
ever, that the authentic traditions of the Church 
point back to the custom of such a “ confession of 
frith 9 at baptism. 44 Mob ibi servatwr antiquus, eos 
fwi pratiam bapHsmi suscepturi mnt publice, id cut, 
todJum pomm audiente symbolum reddere ; ” Ruf- 
rixijg, De Symb. 8. We do not suppose that the 
later baptismal office existed in the apostolic day; \ 
but it is not at all improbable that the germ of such 
a usage began at that time.—W.] 

Ver. 18. I give thee charge •.. confession. 
The allusion to Timothy's confession leads the Apos¬ 
tle now to speak of the Saviour Himself, whose re¬ 
membrance must awaken a new motive for fidelity 
sod seal —I charge thee (comp. chap. i. 8); a form 
of solemn adjuration well fitted to the grandeur of 
the subject— In the sight of God, who quick- 
eoeth all things. 44 An encouraging remembrance 
of the resurrection, and thus indirectly a motive 
against the fear of death in the cause of Jesus, to 
which the following clause also alludes; ” De Wette. 
—And before Jeans Christ, who before Pon¬ 
tius Pilate. *Exl does not signify under Pontius 
filate (De Wette; so Bengel, perioeha temporis 
aotintma), but, as Matt. xxviii. 14, and elsewhere, 


coram. The recollection that the Lord had lived 
and suffered in the days of Pontius Pilate, was quite 
superfluous; but the statement that His confession 
was made coram procurators , clearly shows to what 
witness the Aposue refers. It can only be that nar¬ 
rated in John xviiL 86 and Matt, xxvil 11; and this 
was indeed worthy to be held up to Timothy, as the 
pattern of a true confessor of the truth in free of 
death. Maprvpciy means here the same as bpoXoyur 
in the verse before; and we may thus, when we 
recall this passage, justly regard Christ as the first 
Martyr of the New Covenant. 

[There is somewhat striking in the identity of 
these words of Paul with the clause of the Apostle's 
Oreed, 44 suffered under Pontius Pilate.” It does 
not seem to us a mere verbal fancy, if we regard it, 
when coupled with the ttaX^ bpoXayla made by 
Timothy, as giving 4 bint in regard to the formation 
of that first and simplest symbolum of the faith. 
We reject, of course, the old, mechanical tradition, 
that this creed was made by the Apostles, or existed 
in its present written form before a later age. But 
the various fragments of such a received 44 form of 
words,” as we find them in Justin Mart., Apol ., i 
18, Dial ., 85; Irenjbus, Hare* 1, 2, and Tertul- 
lian ; all agreeing in the ideas and general struc¬ 
ture, while differing in detail, point clearly to some 
original 44 confession of faith,” probably oral; and 
although without sure date or authorship, yet run¬ 
ning back so far toward apostolic time as to have 
been naturally ascribed to it. Thus this phrase, 
44 under Pontius Pilate,” as cited by St. Paul, may 
have become incorporated with the earliest germinal 
creed. We have here what seems the structural law 
of growth in the church: first the age of organic, 
yet undeveloped life, then of scientific formation in 
doctrine and worship.—W.l 

Ver. 14. That thon keep, Ac. St. Paul now 
sets forth the matter, which he has introduced to 
Timothy with so solemn a charge. Tyjorjaal <re rV 
lvro\4\v. It is not likely, after so lofty an adjura¬ 
tion, that he meant merely his exhortation to flee 
from .avarice (ver. 11), and like sins. We look 
rather at his encouragement to the good fight of the 
Christian life, and the bold confession of the Lord 
(ver. 12, et seg.\ We may say that in this, as the 
chief commandment, all is embraced which could be 
asked of Timothy. The view of many, that we must 
regard this word, oommaadment, as the vapayyt- 
Aia of the Christian moral law in general (chap. i. 5), 
seems too far-fetched, and quite needless.— With¬ 
out spot, unrebukable ; not to be referred to 
<re, but to lvro\4\v. “Paul exhorts Timothy so to 
keep the law, that it may not be stained and open 
to reproach, as with the false teachers; ” Huther.— 
Until the appearing of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
The final wapowrla of the Lord, at the judgment of 
the world, which in the apostolic age was expected 
as nigh at hand. Bengel justly says: 44 Fideles in 
praxi $ud proponebant Biot diem Christi ut appro- 
pinquentem ; hob Bolcmus nobis horam mortis pro- 
ponere .” We must, however, add that the Christian 
life of many has gained nothing by the change. 

[It is to take nothing from the essential author 
ity of the apostolic writings, if we grant their belief . 
in a speedy advent of Christ. Indeed, our Lord de¬ 
clared that they had no revelation of die rimes (Acts 
i 7). The prophecy was, in its nature, a dim one, 
only to be interpreted by history; and it was natural 
that to them the lofty truth should be a present real 
ity. It is thus by degrees the crude millennial theo- 
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ries of a Papias hare faded away, because through 
eighteen centuries the Church has seen always a new, 
farther horizon rise before it, and can more soberly 
read the historic plan of Christianity. Yet the king¬ 
dom of God should be to our mature faith a nobler 
reality than if we believed it literally at hand. See, 
in Neahder’s m Planting and Training,” some ad¬ 
mirable remarks on the spiritual diameter of St. 
John Y s doctrine of the rapowrla. —W.] 

Yer. 15. Which in his times, Ac., xaipbis 
m»s «c.r.X.; a peculiar expression, unlike the 

usual style of St. Paul, yet clear in its meaning. 
God. the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, will show, 
set forth, bring to pass, the glorious revelation of His 
Son (ftfuorfj'oi). Christ is unseen for a while: the 
time of His manifestation in full glory (An^orcja) 
rests in the counsels of God, who has appointed the 
exact moment.— In his times (comp. Titus L 3 ; Gal. 
iv. 4). —The blessed and only Potentate. This 
mention of God, as One through whom the Epiphany 
of Christ is to be made known, calls forth from the 
Apostle a psalm of thanksgiving, in which he ex¬ 
presses those attributes of the Almighty which con¬ 
firm this Christian hope, and which are contrasted 
with the desires of man after the transient goods of 
this world. Blessed , signifies one who has in Him¬ 
self alone the sources of the highest joy; the only 
Potentate , the one only who has and exercises 
power. Perhaps p6ros is indirectly contrasted with 
the Gnostic notion of the many JSons—a notion 
which existed in its germ already in the Pauline age. 
—The Sing of kings and Lord of lords j not 
only in a spiritual, but a cosmical sense. 

[We cannot but think that this passage, taken in 
connection with the whole sketch of these errorists, 
refers emphatically to a Jewish doctrine of ASons. 
It may be clearly traced to the mystics of the 
Essene type. They held a hierarchy of Powers, 
emanations from the First Principle, and presiding 
over certain cosmical spheres. It was the germ of 
the Sephiroths of the Kabbala. and the ASons of the 
Gnosis. See Ewald, Oesch. a. Volkes Israel, B. 4, 
p. 208. This was the esoteric science, kept for the 
Uluminati, while the people held only the Jewish 
angelology in its exoteric, fanciful form. Such float¬ 
ing seeds of error may easily have fallen into the 
Jewish-Christian soil of the Church. See, for a clear 
view of this earlier Jewish Gnosticism, Rxuss, Theol. 
ChreL, toL 1 , p. 871, et sea. — W.] 

Yer. lft. Who only hath immortality. The 
Apostle continues to praise the excellencies of God ; 
and here he specially sets forth that completeness, 
whereby in His eternal Being He is lifted above all 
changing things. u Ac si dixisset Paulus, solum 
Beum non a seipso tantwn esse immorialem et suapte 
natura, sed immortalilatem in potestate habere , vt 
in ereaturas non competed, nisi quatenus suam illis 
virtutem inspirans eas vegetal Calvin.— Dwell¬ 
ing in the light which no man can approach 
onto. Possessor of the light, as He is possessor 
of the life. Like descriptions are found in Pa. 
civ. 2. God is clothed with light, as a garment, 
1 John i. 5. God is light, Ac.— Whom no man 
hath seen, nor can aee. A description of the 
invisible nature of God, which includes also the idea 
that He is incomprehensible (comjv John L 18; 
l John iv. 12; Col. i. 15; Heb. xi. 27; Rom. xi. 
83-36).— To whom be honor and power ever¬ 
lasting i t. e., to whom they properly belong. 
Borne suppose that we have here, as ehap. iil 16, 
he fragment of an ancient church-hymn. 


Yer. 17. Charge them that are rich in this 
world. The Apostle might have fitly dosed the 
Epistle with this doxology. But he once more torn 
back to the topic, which had been interrupted by bis 
digression (vers. 11-16). He had named the dan¬ 
gers of those who would be rich; he now addresea 
those who are rich in worldly goods. But be at 
once shows the merely relative worth of their wealth, 
in calling it of 41 this world.” He does not, how. 
ever, speak of the rich as having their part exclu¬ 
sively in this world (Luke xvi. 25); rather, be en¬ 
courages them to Christian godliuess, because their 
wealth, though in itself temporal, may, by a wise 
and reasonable use, be raised to somewhat higher. 
Timothy must, therefore, warn them of their peril, 
and charge them not to be high-minded—a pecu¬ 
liar vice of rich men (Jer. ix. 24; Ps. IxiL 9). 
Pride may be found without wealth; but it is bud 
to have wealth without pride.—Nor trust in un. 
certain riches. The Apostle, in speaking not only 
of uncertain riches, but in substant . of the uncer¬ 
tainty of all riches, beautifully conveys the thought 
that he who trusts in them rests on that which is 
itself ftfejAdni*, and so is in worst peril—But in 
the living God, who giveth us richly, kc. is 
(Art i is critically untenable, many of the comments 
here are useless; yet those of Melanchthon and Cab 
vin deserve notice. Instead of trusting in wealth, 
the rich should trust in the Giver, who wflla that 
we shoald enjoy His rich gifts. E Is bxiXaveur, not 
strictly contrasted with asceticism, but with exces¬ 
sive desire for earthly thingB. 44 To enjoy, not to 
rest our hearts on ; ” Wiesinger. 

Ver. 18. That they do good ... oommuni- 
oate. The Apostle does not merely warn the rich 
against error, but sets before them the right way 
which will gain the enjoyment God allows To 
do good, is a general conception, like kyuhonub 
(Acta xiv. 17); promoting the happiness of others 
— Rich in good works ; meaning not Christian 
beneficence merely, but good action in general The 
two next words are specific: ready to distribute 
willing to oommunioate (comp. Luke HI 11; 
Eph. iv. 28). If there be any distinction here, the 
former may mean the generous hand, the latter the 
sympathetic heart; both conceptions, however, are 
connected, and neither of worth without the other. 

. Ver. 19. Laying up in store, Ac, 
<ravpt{orras laurois . St Paul makes dear, that 

through such works of love we promote our own 
eternal interests. Our action toward others is a 
treasure for ourselves (comp. Matt, vl 21). It is ob¬ 
vious that spiritual treasures are meant, as a good 
foundation against the time to come, 

KaXbr els rb plAA or. This view of a treasure as 
Srspiktor is not strange in such a concise style as the 
Apostle here uses, evidently hastening to the dose, 
and critical conjectures are thus superfluous. The 
conception is at bottom the same with that of our 
Lord (Luke xvi. 9).—That they may lay bold 
on the true life. 'Oms instead of almrlov (a* 
textual note above). *1 va rcAucwt, not Arfioraws, 
is here to be understood. The attainment of a true 
life is thus the highest end, which the rich must 
seek by the wise and worthy use of his wealth. 
Thus he reaches the fyafiuw, which St Paul set 
before Timothy. Bengel very finely says: “Mere* 
tor, naufragjs salvus, tkesnuros domum prtmisM 
invenit” [This strong expression of St raul seems 
at first glance hardly Pauline. It must not. be 
abused into any notion of a deposit of meritorious 
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works, as it has been by soihe Roman expositors, 
la the deepest sense, eternal life is a gift, and its 
only \op the grace of God. To be charitable 
for the sake of gaining heaven by it, is absurd¬ 
ity, for the selfish motive vitiates the act. It is 
the same fallacy which in former days so often led 
the rich noble, after a life of bloodshed, to wipe 
oat his sins by building a church. But St. Paul 
alike denies that empty faith which has no fruit in 
real charity. The love that is “ rich in good works,” 
grows within as it gives away; and that wealth of 
the heart a Christian man shall 44 carry with him 
when he dieth,” for it is of the very being of the 
•ouL—W.] 

Ver. 20. O Timothy, keep that, Ac. Once 
more the Apostle sums the whole Epistle in one 
heartfelt, closing injunction. 0 Timothy, he says 
oat of the fulness of his fatherly heart, keep that 
committed to thy trust, rV wapaiwre&fiicnr 
(comp. 2 Tim. L 12). As there is no exact 
statement here, there is room for many conjectures, 
and there have been enough, older and newer. It 
seems obvious, from the occurrence of vapcurarad^/rif 
st the dose, that something general and of high 
value is meant; it may be the sound doctrine, it 
may be the ministerial office, or both together. The 
former view seems preferable, since <pi\cur<rcur is 
better referred to the treasure of the word, than of 
the Suurorfa; and yet more there seems to be, in what 
directly follows, an antithesis between sound doc¬ 
trine and error. napafrfiKrj as well as TopoKarad^ieii 
in the Greek signifies the deposit of anything with 
a person, who holds himself bound to return it un¬ 
injured ; and hence the word is applied to the thing, 
the depositum itself—Avoiding, Ac.; denoting the 
way in which Timothy should keep this trust—Pro¬ 
fane and vain babblings (comp. 2 Tim. it 16). 
Nothing is here meant beyond the fucrcuoXoyia and 
Xoyofiaxi*, whose worthlessness St. Paul has already 
shown; the error of the heretical teachers, here 
anew branded as at bottom empty negation. He 
adds a yet further feature: oppositions of soienoe 
falsely so called; i. unworthy of so good a 
name. The errors are called Arn&l<re<r, not only 
because they were utterly opposed in themselves to 
pure gospel doctrine, but brought forward in a direct 
pobsnse way against it. For other explanations, see 
De Wette. Conybeare and Howson well say in 
low: 44 The most natural interpretation (considering 
the junction with tcerofwlas and the ksyopaxl** 
ascribed to the heretics above, ver. 4) is to suppose 
that Sc Paul here speaks not of the doctrines, but 
of the dialectical and rhetorical arts of the false 
teachers.” These antitheses were the fruit of the 
falsely so-called science. It is acknowledged that 
the ecrorists already in that time boasted of a higher 
knowledge in the mysteries (Col. ii 8). But Sc 
Paul, at the dose, explains how this ytm&is was the 
direct enemy of the v lor is, the principle of faith in 
the truth. 

[This expression at the close deserves far more 
•tody than most expositors give it It clearly shows 
that these false theories not only existed in a spo¬ 
radic way, but bad already assumed the defined form, 
and eric the name of a Gnosis. No explanation of 
the Arv»54r«if is satisfactory, from our almost entire 
ignorance of the methods of that early school. Per¬ 
haps some earlier Mardon had brought forward his 
views in the shape of an antilogy to the received 
teaching. But, in any case, St Paul recognised the 
d i sti nct chasm between a Christian truth and a false I 


science. The one was a theosophy, the other a liv¬ 
ing spiritual fact The one turned Christianity into 
a Rabbinical school, with its doctrine of divine ema¬ 
nations and the dualism of an evil material princi¬ 
ple ; the other taught the plain revelation of God in 
the incarnate Son. The one held the union of the 
soul with the divine by a rigid asceticism, or a spirit¬ 
ual ecstasy; the other knit Christian growth with the 
ties of household and social life. The one gave an 
esoteric knowledge for the few initiated; the other 
a religion of duty for all men. We cannot read this 
Epistle, and tliat to the Colossians, without clearly 
seeing the seed-vessels of all, which ripened in Mar- 
cion and Valentinus.—W.] 

Ver. 21. Which some professing, Ac. The 
worst peril of a Christian man is surely in losing the 
straight road of the gospel and straying into the 
byway. It bad been so with many so-called wise, 
whose hapless end should be a warning to Timothy. 
Which toms professing , Ijr runs lirayyi\\6p*voi ; 
mmm nonnulti proJUerUes, quite as in chap. ii. 10. 
They professedly sought salvation in their knowl¬ 
edge, and In this very way have erred concerning 
the faith, (comp. 2 Tim. it 18). Ben- 

gel : 44 Ver am sagacitatem, quce Jidei est , amiserunt , 
non capientes quid sit credendum et quid sit credere ” 
(comp. 2 Tim. iii. 7, 8).— Grace he with thee. 
Amen. Mcrk <rov ; according to A. F. G., ip&y 
should be read, in which case the church would be 
included, so far as it had any knowledge of the 
Epistle. As, however, it is addressed specially to 
Timothy, no more salutations are added. In the 
Seoond Epistle it is otherwise, since It was. in a 
measure, the farewell of the Apostle to the church, 
and to life. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The illustration, drawn from the ancient ath¬ 
letic contests, sketches most strikingly the character, 
the calling, the dangers, and high hopes of the Chris¬ 
tian life. It is not strange that it has been a favorite 
figure of believers in au times, as well as of Paul. 
But it sets before us likewise the object of the min¬ 
ister of the gospel, who is called to be a witness of 
the Lord. His life is a combat, but a combat which 
assures him, if he be faithful to the end, of the 
heavenly crown. 

2. The remembrance of the solemn profession 
made by the Christian on entering the church, must 
indeed inspire in 1dm a true and steadfast zeal We 
also, as well as Timothy, have, in our union with 
Christ and His Body, confessed before many wit¬ 
nesses—ministry, teachers, friends, the whole visible 
and invisible Church—nay, before the Lord and His 
angels. This confession is, then, more than an out¬ 
ward show; it is to be confirmed by our life. Next 
to the thought of the Lord’s coming (Matt. x. 32, 
38), this of our good confession has the strongest 
influence on our fidelity. (Compare the view of the 
nature and importance of continuation, by Nitzsch, 
44 Pract TheoL,” vol ii., p. 436). 

8. Shallow and unsatisfying as the rationalistic 
view is of our Lord's suffering and death, as only the 
confirmation of His teaching and the bestowal of a 
high example, yet it would be as one-sided if we for¬ 
get that He was the first, noblest witness of the 
truth. It is to be noted, that martyrs and witnesses 
(pAprvpes) are the same word. 

4. The doctrine of the invisible being of God, 
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rightly understood, is a needful safeguard against all 
anthropomorphism and anthr ^opathism (comp. Ex. 
xxxiii. 18, 23). Whatever in this truth of the un¬ 
seen Jehovah was hard for Israel, is done away for 
us Christians, who have seen the Father in the Son 
(comp. John i. 18; xiv. 9). 

6. The name here ascribed to God—King of 
kings and Lord of lords—is the same given (Rev. 
xvii. 14; six. 16) to the glorified Saviour; a clear 
proof of the divinity of the Son. 

6. Christianity does not forbid the use of riches, 
and assigns no other limits to the lawful enjoyments 
of life than what reason and conscience approve. 
But it warns the rich of his special perils, and strives 
to make earthly wealth the means of growth in the 
heavenly. The story of the rich young man (Matt 
xix. 16-21) is a weighty illustration of St Paul's 
precept 

7. The relation of rloris to ywmca has been 
always an essential question. The credo cruia ah* 
surdum and the £u<m> intedigere , ut credam, are 
alike one-sided. The true position is given in the 
credo , ut inieUiaam . Man must rise through faith to 
knowledge, and again pass through knowledge to a 
growing faith. The true connection is nobly pointed 
out by St John (1 John v. 13): 44 These things have 
I written unto you that believe in the name of the 
Son of God; that ye may know that ye have eternal 
life, and that ye may believe in the name of the Son 
of God.” Irrational as it is to scorn knowledge in 
the name of faith, it is as fruitless to recognize noth¬ 
ing as the object of wfrrrn, which has not been first 
reached by yruets. The credo , quamquam abtuv - 
dum. finally, is truer than the non crodo , quia ab~ 
surdum, The yvwris may develop the truths of 
faith, but can In no way take the place of faith. 

[St. Augustin : Reason should not submit, unless 
it decides for itself that there are occasions when it 
ought to submit Its very submission is then rea¬ 
sonable. 

Pascal, PenseSs : Nothing is so rational, as the 
disavowal of reason in what is of faith. And noth¬ 
ing is so contrary to reason, as the disavowal of rea¬ 
son in what is not of faith. Both extremes are 
alike dangerous: the exclusion of reason, and the 
admission of reason alone.—W.] 

9. %i Nullusne erao in Ecclesia Christi profcctne 
habebitur religionist Habeatur plane et Maximus, 
sed ita lamen ut vere profectus sit ills fidei, non 
permutation Siquidem ad pro/ectionem periinet, ut 
»» semet ipsa una queeque res amplifieetur, ad per* 
mutationem vero , ut aliquid ex am in aliud irons* 
sertatur. Crescat igitur oportet , et multum vehs* 
menterque proficiat tarn singulorum quam omnitun, 
torn untus nominis quam toiius Ecclesia cetatum ac 
sesculorum gradibus inleWgentia, scientia, sapientia, \ 
sed in suo dumtaxat genere , in eodem scilicet dog* 
matt, eodem sensu eademque sentenHa, ImUetur ani~ 
marrnn religio rationem corporum, qua licet anno* 
rum processu numeros suos evolvant et explicant, 
eodem tamsn qua eranl, permanent ;” Vincent. 
Lirin., Commonitorium, chap* xxviii. 


HOMELETIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The minister of the gospel a man of God: (1.) 
His inferiority to, (2.) his equality with, (3.) his 


rank above the prophets of the Old Covenant—Not 
enough to escape error; we must also excel in god 
tineas.—Ver. 12 (specially fitted for confirmation): 
The combat of the Christian life: (1.) The life of too 
Christian a fight; (2.) a good fight; (3.) a fight of 
faith; (4.) a fight whose prize is life eternal; (6.) 
a fight inspired by the remembrance of our gooo 
confession.—Jesus before Pilate, the archetype of 
a confessor of the truth.—How the thought of the 
Lord’s advent should fill us with steadfastness— 
Although the time of Christ’s coming be wisely hid 
from us, yet it is exactly fixed in the counsels of 
God.—God, who only hath immortality: (1.) The 
sublimity; (2.) the comfort of this truth.—Danvers, 
duties, blessings of wealth.—The illusion of wondly, 
and the sure hope of heavenly riches.—How may 
wealth be a hindrance, how a help to eternal life?— 
The wealth of God: (L) He gives all things; (1) 
He gives richly; (8.) He gives for us to enjoy.— 
The unity of faith and knowledge in Christianity.— 
The true and false illumination.—Christian faith also 
true wisdom (comp. Luke x. 21). 

Starke : Anton : There is much to endure ia 
the office of the Christian teacher, but eternity lies 
beyond. If we look thither, we shall not wreaiy of 
the combat 0 Peter v. 4; 2 Cor. iv. 14, 16).— 
Hedinger : Knowing and professing [Brkeune* «. 
bekennen\ should not be separated (Rom. x. 9.).— 
Anton : There is no higher comfort than in looking 
to Christ Nothing can befall us in the work of the 
ministry which has not a response from Christ (Heh. 
xii 2).—It is a well-tried Christian habit, to strength¬ 
en ourselves through the sufferings of Christ—Ai 
God is King of kings and Lord of lords, we most 
never obey the kings and lords of this world when 
they claim what is against God’s law (Acts ▼. 29).— 
Cramer : God hath still as much to give as He hath 
given. The earth is His, and all that therein is (Pa 
xxiv. 1).— Starke : God gives many wealth, that He 
may try partly their gratitude to Him, partly their 
kindness to the needy (Ex. xvi. 4).—He who helps 
the poor, gives God his money on interest and gains 
more than he lays out (Prov. xix. 17).—The gospel 
is a wealth entrusted us by God; therefore must we 
care, like all who hold trust fhnds, not to lose this 
treasure (Rev. iil 10, 11). —Osiandrr : The highert 
science is, to know, to simply believe, and freely 
obey God’s word (Luke viii 15). 

Heubner: The remembrance of past battles 
strengthens for the new.—We should never fell be¬ 
hind ourselves.—The sottishness of the proud is 
trust in wealth.—Good works are a heavenly capital, 
yielding an overflowing profit. —The notes of the 
true knowledge (see James iii. 17k 

Yon Gerlach : 44 Whoso builds on the change¬ 
able, must needs bo lost; whoso builds on the im¬ 
mortal, changeless God, lives in His life, His wealth, 
and shall share His eternity.” 

Lisco: The Christian life (1.) strives after per¬ 
fection (ver. 11); (2.) fights against sin (ver. 12); 
(4.) endures till the life of glory (vers. 13, 14).— 
Counsel: (1.) for the worldly rich; (2.) the mentally 
rich, who overvalue knowledge.—N itsbch (vein 15k 
15): How right and needfhl that we make a good 
oonfession to the best of Confessors (Sermon Y n p 
138 ).—Beck : The high calling of the man of God: 
(1.) To what; (2.) for what—-F ischkr : The ebarao 
tenstics of the Christian life. 
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THE SECOND EPISTLE OF PAUL 

TO 

TIMOTHY. 


INTRODUCTION. 


f 1. TIME, PLACE, AND PURPOSE OP COMPOSITION. 


The second letter to Timothy was written by Paul from Borne, after he was imprisoned 
the second time, and saw his martyrdom at hand. It plainly shows that the condition of 
the Apostle is wholly changed since the sending of the first letter; and this, together with his 
dear view of his approaching end, gives to this writing a wholly unique character; so that it 
has been not without reason called the testament of the dying Paul to his spiritual son, and 
to the whole community. The hope with which the Apostle had sent his first letter, viz., 
that he should soon return to Ephesus (1 Tim. iii. 14), was not to be fulfilled; he was now 
in bonds (see 2 Tim. i 8,16). That it is impossible here to think of his firet imprisonment, 
appears directly from this, that Mark is not present (chap. iv. 11), who was with him, 
however, during the first imprisonment (Col. iv. 10), as well as Timothy himself (Phil, i. 1). 
At present, then, the Apostle no longer has the expectation, as before, of being released. 
On the contrary, though for the moment he is freed from the rage of the lions (2 Tim. iv. 17), 
jet he is strongly convinced that the time of his departure is at hand (chap. iv. 6). The 
year of Paul’s death, as is acknowledged, is variously given by the biblical chronologies of 
all times. The opinion of Wiessler (OhronoL dm apoetolUchen ZeitaUeri ), that he died in the 
year 64, agrees with his denial of the second imprisonment, and, hence, he places the death 
of the Apostle somewhat too early. Eichhom, with greater truth, considers his death to 
have been between 65 and 68. After a mature reckoning of all the reasons, the last-named 
year is, however, in our view, hardly probable; and we may accordingly name the year 67 as 
the utetmus terminus ad quern. At the beginning of this, or toward the close of the previous 
year, this letter to Timothy must, then, have been sent from Home. A closer reckoning is 
superfluous for our purpose, since the difference of a few months has no decisive influence 
either on the explanation of the language or the view of the facts. The view of Baronins 
already expressed, and accepted in passing by Ben gel, that June 29 of the year 67 was the 
true day of the Apostle’s death, has no other origin than a tradition, worthy of little con¬ 
fidence. 

At this time Timothy was at his post at Ephesus, where the First Epistle likewise had 
reached hlm | whilst the condition of the community still caused the Apostle just anxiety. 
His letter, which frilly bears the character of a private communication, is designed to 
encourage Timothy, to acquaint him with the condition of the Apostle, and urge him, as 
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Boon as possible, to come and bring Hark with him (chap. iv. 9,11, 21). The tone of the 
whole letter is, if possible, still more natural and affectionate than the first to Timothy; and, 
while in that the holy indignation of the Apostle against the errorists of the church is more 
apparent, there speaks in this rather the tender grief of a departing father. The mention of 
a great number of individual persons and names, which appear here, is an internal evidence 
of genuineness; and, among the pastoral counsels, there occur many expressions of surpassing 
worth for the doctrine as well as for the apologetics of Christianity (chap. ii. 8-18; chap. iii. 
15-17; chap. iy. 7, 8, and others). 

f 2. ITS CONTENTS AND DIVISION. 

After the usual introduction, together with the apostolic greeting, Paul thankfhDy calif 
God to witness, how unceasingly he thinks of Timothy, and heartily desires to see him, who 
had received so early the unstained faith of his grandmother and mother (chap, i 8, 6). 
The admonition, added to this, touches first on the holy gifts (chap. L 6-18) which he had 
received though the laying on of hands. Timothy must stir up these gifts in himself (vers. 
6, 7), and rightly employ them (ver. 8) through patient suffering (vers. 9-12), and through 
true adherence to the doctrine, which he had heard from Paul (vers. 18,14). After a short 
sketch of the personal experiences of the Apostle (vers. 15-18), there follows a second 
admonition (chap, ii 1-18) to suffer boldly what is appointed him for the cause of the 
Lord. He must be a true soldier of Jesus Christ, a zealous workman in His great field, 
remembering the resurrection of Christ, and in view of the example of Paul, confiding in 
the truth of the Lord. But soon the tone of the admonition begins to grow more polemic, 
directed against the errorists, whose word and example might mislead Timothy to walk in an 
opposite path. The third great division of the Epistle (chap, ii 14-26) contains advice, 
which concerns closely the conduct of Timothy toward these false leaden. He must avoid 
all strife of words (ver. 14), rightly divide the word of God (ver. 15), and, as far as possible, 
shun idle babblings (vers. 16-21); he must flee also youthftd lusts, and not only seek to over¬ 
come his opponents, but also shame them, and strive to improve them through mild and 
friendly action (ven. 28-26). 

The Apostle now passes to the fourth principal division, in which he encourages Timothy 
to bold fidelity in view of the approaching apostasy of the last times (chap, iii 1-5). He 
describes the immoral character and the wicked strivings of those, who should soon be made 
manifest even to that debased generation (chap. iii. 1-9); and sets before him the example 
of patience, which Timothy had seen in him (vers. 10-18); and at the same time the task, 
which he would have to follow (vers. 14-17); in which light he points him specially to the 
inspired Scripture, as the best defence against the overwhelming falsehood. Then, in the 
most solemn tone, the Apostle sums up with a few words the warning in regard to what 
lies before him, as well as the remembrance of what he has to do (chap. iv. 1-5). 

Now the Epistle hastens to its dose (diap. iv. 6-21). Paul prophesies his approaching 
martyrdom, and records his Joyfhl hope of eternity (vers. 6-8). He adds the prayer, that 
Timothy will come to him as soon as possible, since otherwise he may never perhaps see him 
again in the land of the living. This invitation is yet more strengthened by a brief account 
of the Apostle’s forsaken state (vers. 10-12), which is only relieved by Luke; wherefore he 
earnestly wishes to see Mark also by his side. Timothy is asked on this occasion to bring 
with him some necessary things for the Apostle (ver. 18). Paul speaks farther, before be 
reaches the dose, of a severe opposition which he had experienced (vers. 14,15); but also of 
a mighty aid, when forsaken of all, by which he is strengthened in the hope, that the hour 
wHl soon come of his complete deliverance, if not from death, yet through death (ver. 16-18)' 
Holy greetings and benedictions, as well as some personal topics, dose the letter, winch 
especially in this last part, bears so wholly undeniable a stamp of genuineness and reality, 
that we cannot enough wonder at the desperate attempts to hunt up another author than 
Paul. (Compare the General Introduction.) 
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Without any extended argument, the lasting authority of this second Epistle for the mar* 
tyrdom of Paul is self-evident. It is a treasure for the Christian church of all ages, a noble 
crown of his earlier testimonies. “ Mortem hdbebat Paulus ante oculos , quam sulnre paratus erat 
pro Evangelii testimonio. Qucecumque igitur hie legimus de Chruli regno , de ope vita mternm y de 
ckristiand militid , de fidudd corrfessionis, de eertitudine doctrines , non tanquam atramento ocripta , 
ted tpdus Pauli oanguine accipere convenit; nihil enim asserit,pro quo mortis suapignus non 
spponat. Proinde hose Epistola quad solemn is quadam est subscriptio Paulina doctrines , eaque 
areprasenti; n Calvin. 


I S. LITERATURE. 

Besides the writers already named in the first General Introduction, we may compare J. 
Br&cxxeb, Oommentt. de Epist. posteriori Pauli ad Timothy Copenh., 1829; Programme ad 
locum apostolicum , 2 Tim. ii. 8-18, Tab. 1820. See further, on the Apostle's second imprison¬ 
ment, in reference to the genuineness of the Epistle, the remarks of Wieainger, in his com¬ 
mentary on this passage, p. 581 et seq. Finally, in reference to the Pastoral Letters as a 
whole, Dr. C. E. Schablino, m Latest Inquiries as to the so-called Pastoral Epistles of the 
New Testament, translated from the Danish," Jena, 1846. 
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THE SECOND EPISTLE OF PAUL 


TO 

TIMOTHY. 


I. 

Superscription and Salutation. 


Ch. L 1 , 2. 

1 Paul* an apostle of Jesus Christ by the will of God, according to the 

2 promise 1 of life which is in Christ Jesus, To Timothy my dearly beloved Son: 
Grace, mercy, and peace, from God the Father and our Lord Jesus Christ, 

1 Ver. 1.—(Cod. Bln. h me hr«yv«Afe*.-E. H.l 

1 V«r. 3.—(The Utopia, and all modern critical editions, have a fullpoint after t4kv?.—R. H.] 


EXEOETIOAL AND CEITICAL 

Ter. 1. By the wfll of God, Si h deKiparos, 
In the First Epistle the phrase is, “ by the command¬ 
ment of God.” The Htrayfi is the fruit of the 
Mfatyio, and the choice of this latter word in this 
place is to be explained perhaps thus: The Apostle, 
in riew of his approaching end, in Christian resigna¬ 
tion, felt the need of directing his attention to His 
will, who, according to His own eternal counsels, had 
led him along this pathway (comp. Gal L 15,16). 
Psychologically, also, it is worthy of remark, how, in 
the opening of this last communication, in the very 
free of death, he places in the foreground the prom- 

of life in Christ Jesus.—Aooording to the 
promise of life, Ac., km* foryytAior s. We 
hehere that in this way we can best render the 
•ease of this enigmatical irard. It is known how 
these words have been variously explained in all 
periods. Luther has, according to the promise; 
De Wette, for the promise (or promising) of life, 
which by itself, without farther comment, is scarcely 
intelligible; others, still, interpret otherwise. In 
any event, something in the way of thought must 
be supplied. Certainly, they who maintain that 
here cannot mean proclamation, but 
promite only, are in the right. Yet arord expresses 
oeeeanrfly the object of the apostolical function of 
Bnl Paul can be named, however, an Apostle for 
the promise of life, only from the consideration that 


he is called, through the will of God, to the office 
of proclaiming this promise (comp. Wiser, Gramm., 
p. 858 ).—Promite of life is that promise the main 
substance of which is the true, eternal, and blessed 
life. What kind of life the Apostle here denotes, 
he states more particularly by the words, rijs Iv 
Xpurr. *bi<rov. Since, indeed, this life is revealed 
and manifested personally in the Saviour, while in 
His fellowship it becomes the inheritance of all be¬ 
lievers, so likewise is He the grand centre forth from 
which it streams without ceasing. It was the apos¬ 
tolic calling of Paul to set forth this life con¬ 
stantly ; ana just herein lies the power of proclaim¬ 
ing the gospel—its main substance being a promise 
of life, as the sinner needs it, and which he seeks in 
vain apart from Christ 

Ver. 2. Dearly beloved son, hyaxrrrf riKvtp. 
Certainly it is arbitrary to wish to find in the Apoe- 
tle’s use of this adjective, instead of ytnjalp (1 Tim. 
I. 2), a proof that Timothy no longer deserved that 
honorable epithet, on account of an open defect in 
the temper of his faith (Mack). Ver. 5 establishes 
the contrary. The reason why this word hyaxrrr^ 
is here used, in our judgment admits of a very sim¬ 
ple explanation. The Apoetle, feeling that he must 
soon be separated, speaks in a more affectionate tone 
than before, and it is better suited to the wholly 
more subjective character of this second Epistle; 
which view b incorrectly questioned by Huther. It 
was not so much in the mind of the Apostle to bear 
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honorable witness to Timothy, as to express the in¬ 
wardness of the relation in which both stood to each 
other. — Grace, mercy, Ac. See remarks upon 
1 Tim. i. 2. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1 . By describing the gospel as a promise of the 
life which is in Christ Jesus, the characteristic dis¬ 
tinction between it and the law is strikingly brought 
out, and its high, all-surpassing worth at the same 
time is shown. 

2 . The gospel is no abstract system of doctrine 
by the side of or even higher than other systems, 
but it is a revelation of the life which is manifest in 
Christ, and which through Christ is conveyed to the 
sinner. In this particular Paul and John agree 
(comp. 1 John L 2). The high scope of the mani¬ 
festation of Christ was not that He might communi¬ 
cate to the spirit of man even a new wealth in re¬ 
ligious ideas, but that he might give to the heart of 
the sinner, lying in spiritual death, the treasure of a 
new life (Epb. u. 1). But such a communication of 
life to the sinner, through Christ, is something incon¬ 
ceivable as long as one hesitates to acknowledge the 
true Godhead of the Lord (comp. John L 1-4). 

8 . The tranquillity with which Paul—as we be¬ 
hold him not only in this opening of, but throughout 
the entire Epistle—contemplated death, is not only 
convincing proof of his true greatness, but it has 


also apologetic value. The tone of the Apostle for 
nishes proof alike of the glory of the gospel, and 
the mighty working of the power of God in Hit 
feeble servants. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Paul prepared to write the testament of love for 
his spiritual son and brother.—Paul remains true to 
his holy calling even unto death (comp. Matt xzir. 
18; Rev. ii. 10).—The unwavering certainty of the 
Apostle in respect of his call to apostleship: (1.) Its 
foundation; (2.) its noble value.—Ministry in the 
gospel is no function of death, but a proclamation 
of life in Christ Jesus.—Eternal life for the Chris¬ 
tian is in part something actual, and in part some¬ 
thing future.—The communion of saints.—The high 
value of spiritual ties superior to those of flesh 
and blood.—God the Father communicates His high* 
est gifts of grace to us, not otherwise than in per¬ 
sonal fellowship with Christ. 

Starke: BibL WUrt. : All true teachers are 
spiritual fathers of their Christian and devout hew¬ 
ers (1 Cor. iv. 15).— Cramer : Teachers and scholars 
should love one another as parents and children 
(2 Cor. xii 15 ; 1 Them v. 13)1 

Vow Gerlach : “ Life in Christ is to the Apoe- 
tie, standing at the end of his course, even in view 
of the last, most bitter conflict, of the utmost mo¬ 
ment.” 


' n. 

Expression of the thankful remembrance of Paul at the continuous friendly rela¬ 
tions with the beloved Timothy. 


Ch. L 8-5. 


8 I thank God, whom I serve from my forefathers with [in = bi\ pure con¬ 
science, that without ceasing I have remembrance of thee [how that unceasingly 

4 I have remembrance respecting thee] in my prayers night and day; 1 Greatlv 
desiring to see thee, being mindful of thy tears, that I may be filled with 

5 joy; [,] When I call* to remembrance [having remembrance of] the unfeigned 
faith that is in thee, which dwelt first in thy grandmother Lois, and thy mother 
Eunice; and I am persuaded that in thee also. 


1 Ver. 8.—[Lachnmnn connects wnbc «. iuUpmt with the words that follow. Tlschendorf with the Recqpt*. tad 
majority, with the preceding.—E. H.) . _ _ n 

1 Ver. 6.—Instead of kapMamv, 'kmfimv is to bo road hero. The whole weight of authority favors it; A.C.r■ 
and others. Tlsch e ndorf Laehmann, Sin. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 3. Z thank God, xdpu' *x* 5 instead of 
the more usual «vx«purrd. A genuine Pauline be¬ 
ginning (comp., e . the Epistles to the Thessalo- 
nians), but doubly striking in these relations. The 
additional pov in some MSS. (see Tlschendorf on 
this place), is nothing more than an imitation of 
Rom. i. 8. — Whom Z serve j a relative expression, 
and it is entirely superfluous to inquire Into the spe¬ 


cial object of the Apostle in the use of it I® 1 
friendly communication like the one now in hand, 
expressions are not so carefhlly weighed and me** 
ured. It Is enough from the subjective tone of 
the Apostle, they can be satisfactorily explained. 
For the rest, that in this testimony which Panl give* 
concerning himself there is anything objectionable 
when compared with 1 Tim. i. 18, hits beat nuiin- 
t&ined even by Chrysostom: “ Quandoqve tiiam dor- 
miiat bantu Homeru*.” De Wette still farther ®eefl 
in it only a disjointed compilation. But If, indeed, 
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the Apostle had always been zealous to serve Cod in 
the best way, as well before as after his conversion, 
occasion might prompt him to speak of it; and 
jet here, jost as in 2 Cor. i. 12, no charge can be 
brought against him of an idle self-glorification. 
With some critics it seems to be forbidden, at the 
peril of life and limb, to give expression to particu¬ 
lar religious experiences more than once, and espe¬ 
cially when given in statements in any degree modi¬ 
fied.—Prom my forefathers, hrb vpoy6ycoy ; not 
Abraham, or others, who, as a rule, are named 
nrrcfxr by Paul (Rom. ix. 5), but progenitores 
prmimi , so that pou can be supplied. We know 
no particulars of the ancestors of the Apostle, but 
there is nothing to interfere with the supposition 
that they were truly God-fearing people; and in this 
case it is very conceivable that Paul treasured all the 
more, this historic continuity of the true service of 
God in his own family, since he himself died with¬ 
out leaving children behind him.—With pure oon- 
acianoe. A glance, this, at the sphere of the inner 
life in which the Apostle as well when Jew, as also 
later when Christian, had exercised this genuine ser¬ 
vice of God (comp. 1 Tim. i. 5).—That... night 
and day ( Wie ich = how I). This incidental is con¬ 
nected with the previous participial clause; but we 
must be cautious about having recourse too quickly 
to the precarious assistance of parentheses. —'Cls is 
to be translated how (Huther, Wiesinger), somewhat 
as in Gal. vi. 10, and signifies, indeed indirectly, that 
the thankfulness to which the Apostle here gives 
expression has reference to no one but Timothy.— 
In my prayers night and day \ the latter words 
serve to strengthen the &8id\eiirroy, with which they 
are most intimately connected, and they bring into 
clearer distinctness the thought that Paul scarcely 
ceased to think of his friend and pupil when pray¬ 
ing, and that he bore him continually on his heart in 
its supplications. It is hence unnecessary * to con¬ 
nect ymerbs teal bplpas with the following trnro&vy, 
as Matthiea has proposed. 

Ver. 4. Greatly desiring, Ac. (comp. Rom. i. 
11; Phil. L 8). The utterance of such a desire, 
which the Apostle expressed also in other passages, 
is so much the more natural here, as he sees his life 
approach rapidly its end (comp. chap. iv. 21). In a 
most artless manner one participle here is subordi¬ 
nated to the other. “The longing after Timothy 
occasions the continual thought of him in the 
prayers of the Apostle, and it is nourished by the 
recollection of Timothy’s tears;” Huther.— Thy 
tears. Most probably those shed by Timothy on 
bis last departure from Paul, like those of the Ephe¬ 
sian elders in an earlier day (Acts xx. 87).— That I 
Bay be filled with joy ; if, indeed, he shall see 
Timothy again. We learn here how full of feeling 
the character of Timothy was, and, indeed, no less 
that of Paul himself (comp. Acts. xx. 87). “ Lacry- 
mts fos cordis, out summam. hypocrisin aut sum* 
nam mneeritatem indicant. Luatbrium ex lacrymis 
indicium est pravitatis sesetdi nostri ; ” Bengel 

Ver. 5. When Z call to remembrance. 
.Luther lew accurately: M und erinnere micA.” 
*Tv6furrf<rur must here, as usually In the New Testa¬ 
ment, be understood sensu actwo (comp. 2 Peter, 
i- 18; ill. 1). The Apostle also here says, that 
through some circumstances, not farther indicated to 
us, his recollection was aroused touching something 
indeed which he knew already, but which now he 

• [It nay not be noooesary, and yet well.—E. H.] 


had observed anew, viz., the unfeigned faith which 
dwelt in Timothy. Ammonius: “ iadfunyris, 8rot 
rts fAfrp tit prhptiv r&y vapsX&Srruy, bsrdfiyrjeis 
8 4, treat wp* Mpav ds rouro rpoax — The tin- 
feigned inith, fanmJ/eptros; a real trueness of faith, 
which, proceeding from the most inward, most liv¬ 
ing conviction, stands opposed to all sham and to 
all outward appearance.— Whioh dwelt first, Ac. 
He who loves to name specialities of the kind, 
“ something altogether too singular,” can indeed 
be a master in grammatical exegesis, but certainly 
not in psychological Such details, in a private let¬ 
ter like this now before us, were just as natural upon 
the part of Paul as they must have been agreeable 
and edifying to Timothy; while, on the other hand, 
a forger would, without doubt, have taken pains to 
avoid special items, which could subserve no tendency 
(tendenzy There is no need, still further, of the 
supposition (Origen) that the mother and grand¬ 
mother of Timothy were also relatives of Paul. It 
is enough that the Apostle had met both women on 
his tour of inspection at Lystra and Derbe (Acts 
xvi.), and had learned to value them as followers of 
the Lord.— First, vpwroy ; many years before the 
conversion of Timothy ( li /ortasse ante natum Ttmo- 
theum;” Bengel), had faith dwelt in his grand¬ 
mother and in his mother. It was not a bare, fleet¬ 
ing, momentary feeling, but an abiding, indwelling 
principle (comp. Eph. iii. 17); and in like manner 
also the Apostle is folly persuaded (‘ wbrnayat —ex¬ 
pression of confident expectation) that the same 
living faith dwelt also in Timothy himself, “quia 
files est tibi quasi hereditaria ” (Cornel, a Lapide in 
this place). — Lois = the better known Aofr.—> 
Evylfcrj = Victoria. Although the ydfiyn usually 
denotes mother, yet it also often is used for grand¬ 
mother, as is necessarily the case here, owing to the 
context. Timothy can also in a measure, what Paul 
wholly could declare, that be served God hub 
vpoy6ywv, which represents still more an affinity 
and likeness between the two. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Although piety can by no means be named a 
natural inheritance, yet it may be said that, in many 
families, faith and love are transmitted from parents 
to children, and that Christian fathers and mothers 
save not only themselves, but also their households 
(comp. Acts xvi. 81). God-fearing families and 
households, in which faith is a perpetual treasure, 
and which renews itself in a certain degree within 
them, are in contrast with the ungodly. Many illus¬ 
trations can be found collected in Lange’s interest¬ 
ing treatise, Blutsverwandte als Geistesverwandte in 
der Kirchen- und Wcltgeschichte, in Gelzer’s Mo- 
natsbldttcr , November, 1859. 

2. As Timothy, in respect of his spiritual life, 
was indebted extremely to his motherland grand¬ 
mother, so is the kingdom of God rich in proofs of 
the blessings which pious mothers have secured for 
their subsequently distinguished sons. As examples, 
we name the following: Mary, Salome, Anthusa, 
Monica, Nonna, and others. Compare the beautiful 
observations of Neander, in the first part of the 
“Memorials,” and, still farther, Lange’s treatise 
Ueber den Antheil des weiblichen Oesch echts an 
der Fntwickelung und Geschichte der Christliehen 
Kxrche , in Gelzkr’s Monatsbldtler, August, 1858. 

8. In the character of Paul, it is remarkable that 
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the greatest extremes meet in him without neutral¬ 
izing each other. The same Apostle, who deserves 
to be named a model of robust manliness, stands 
here before our eyes agitated by the most delicate, 
womanly feeling, and yet far removed from an 
effeminate sentimentality. By the recollection of 
the tears of Timothy already is his heart touched, 
and the joy which he desires most of all, is to be¬ 
hold once more the face of his friend and disciple. 
The man who in his mission-plans embraced the 
whole Jewish and Gentile world, has, at the same 
time, an open eye for individual family relationships, 
and can comprehend the little world of the hidden 
life of faith of a few modest provincial people. The 
teacher who could secure from his youthful disciple 
the rrragiMlian of his apostolic authority, did not 
think it beneath Me dignity to call up before his 
vision the kindly image of his nmtkm and grand¬ 
mother. The Apostle, whose gaze lost itself In the 
far future, abandoned himself with evident satisfac¬ 
tion to the friendly reminiscences of a beautiful past. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Paul a pattern of obedience towards his own 
prescript: “ In eveything give thanks ” (1 These, v. 
18). The high value of the recollections of a beau¬ 
tiful youth, especially at the close of the Christian's 
course.—As sorrowful, yet always rejoicing (2 Cor. 
vi. 10).—The longing of love.—The duty of Chris¬ 
tian intercession.—The communion of mints: (1.) 
In their rich enjoyments; (2.) in their painful limi¬ 


tations.—The infinite sublimity of the Christian fel¬ 
lowship of spirit, raised above the narrow limits of 
time and space.—The proportionate value of tears in 
the Christian life.—Thankfulness and prayer are 
most closely bound together (comp. CoL iv. 2).— 
Home education the school for the formation of tree 
piety.—Christian faith in its morning (Timothy), at 
noon (Eunice), and at the evening of life (Lois).— 
How Christian faith brings back again youth to old 
age, and imparts, on the other hand, to youth some* 
thing of the earnestness and dignity of age.—No 
love without genuine trust, yet genuine trust does 
not mean credulity. 

Stark* : Well is it for children to have pious 
parents, who from their youth will be led to godli¬ 
ness.—Good breeding ends with good bearing.—The 
parents* sighs are the children's defence. 

Lisco: The memory of affection.— Bekgxl: At 
the end of the journey there is something specially 
lovely m the thought of devout ancestors.—Ihe 
older we become, so m uch the more do we perceive 
that our own life, in itself con sid ered our imme¬ 
diate activity—amounts but to little.—It heeaMi 
ever clearer that toe count only in fellowship, not in 
our isolation.—Hence, it is in fact, and according to 
a wise ordering of God, completely necessary that 
we shall hold ourselves in humility.— Hetjbsxr: 
The throne of God is the place of union of sepa¬ 
rated friends.—The desire of one Christian friend to 
see another, must spring especially from the expecta¬ 
tion of receiving with him new strength and joy for 
life, through the intercourse.—Piety drunk iu with 
the mother's milk passes over truly into sap and blood. 


m. 

Exhortation to Timothy to stir up and to apply well the gifts of grace which had 
been conferred upon him.—The motive Hereto; reference to the example of 
Paul, and others. 

Ch. L 6-18. 

0 Wherefore I put thee in remembrance, that thou stir np the gift of God, 

7 which is in thee by [through] the putting on of my hands. For God hath not 
given ns the spirit of fear; [,] but of power, and of love, and of a sound mind 1 

8 [self-restraintj. Be not thou therefore ashamed of the testimony of our Lord, 
nor of me his prisoner: but be thou partaker of the afflictions * of the gospel 

9 according to the power of God; [,] Who hath [omit “hath”] saved us, and called 
us with a holy calling, not according to our works, hut according to his own 

f iurpose and grace, which was given us in Christ Jesus before the world began 5 
before the ages]; But is now made manifest by [through] the appearing of 
our Saviour Jesus Christ, who hath [both] 4 abolished death, and hath brought 
11 life and immortality [incorruption] to light through the gospel: [,] Where- 
unto [In respect of which] I am appointed a preacher, ana an apostle, and a 
12 teacher of the Gentiles. For the [omit "the”] which cause I also suffer these 
things: nevertheless I am not ashamed; for I know whom I have believed, and 
am persuaded that he is able to keep that which I have committed * unto him 
13 against [unto] that day. Hold fast the form of sound words, which thou hast 
14 heard of [from] me, in faith and love which is in Christ Jesus. That good thing 
[fair trust] which was committed untoJTto] thee, keep by [through] the Holy 
15 Ghost which [who] dwelleth in us. This thou knowest, that all they which 
are [all those] in Asia he turned away from me; of whom are Phygellus * and 
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16 Hermogenes. The Lord give mercy unto the house of Onesiphorus; for he oft 

17 refreshed me, and was not ashamed of my chain: [,] But, when he was in 

18 Rome, he sought me out very diligently/ ana found me. The Lord grant unto 
him that he may find mercy of the Lord in that day: and in how many things 
he ministered unto me at Ephesus, thou knowest very well [better]. 


1 Ver. 7.—m teU-rerfraint. It would, amongst other things, restrain “ the passion of fear;" Cony- 
Min and Howson.—B. H.) 

* Ver. 8 l— fmBMoawMvr = suffer evil along with, together with Ifii. 81n. t ovywur.—E. H.] 

* Ver. 9.-4*po dttrtmv = ante tempera eecularia ; Vulg. These times began with the creation of the world ; 

* Ver. 10.—Instead of *Iij<ro5 Xpurrov, XpiaroS *hftro3. The English version loses sight of the force of ftJv and U in 
this sentence. The Vulgate has quidem and autern t perhaps we should say: “ Who hath both abolished death, and 
hath brought,” Ac.—E.~H.] 



f Ver. 17.—[OTovfcUttf. by Lachmann. after C. A., Ortg.: so als 
[Lachmaxm'a punctuation of this section is noticeable.—E. H.] 


KXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 6. Wherefore X put thee in remem¬ 
brance. With these words the Apostle introduces 
an exhortation which is farther elaborated in the 
whole chapter, and founded in differing motives. 
Ai* fr cdrlav refers back clearly to what immediately 
precedes. Just because Paul knows that the faith 
of the mother and the grandmother of Timothy 
dwelt in him also, he has the candor to address an 
exhortation to him, which would have been entirely 
out of place to an unbeliever — I put thee in remem¬ 
brance, irafufirffcicet ; I remind thee, hortandi no¬ 
tion* indued; Wahl— That thou stir up the 
gift of God. 'Aya(imp*?y t composed of &yd and 
(mpeir; properly, to kindle again into a blaze the 
halfconcealed coals under the ashes—to quicken 
them anew. Hence the significance of the revivify¬ 
ing of the inner spiritual fire. The LXX. use the 
■me word (Gen. xlv. 27), for the Hebrew Mjn. 
The gift of which Paul here speaks is compared with 
a fire, precisely as in 1 These. v. 19, which is capa¬ 
ble both of decrease and increase. The Apostle 
here, as in 1 Tim. iv. 14, alludes to the gift of the 
calling (Lehrberuf) received from God, and addresses 
Timothy not as a Christian simply, but chiefly as 
teacher. It is somewhat premature to infer from 
this exhortation that Timothy was not fervent in 
•pint (Rom. xii. Ill Certainly the holy fire was in 
hun, but it should blaze forth in a yet brighter 
flame.—What teacher might not need continually 
such an exhortation, without our construing it into 
an indrect censure upon him ? In the main, it con¬ 
tains nothing else and farther than what is written 
in 1 Tim. vl 11,12; 2 Tim. il 16.—By the put¬ 
ting on of my hands (comp. 1 Tim. iv. 14). The 
Apostle had, it is likely, taken personal part in the 
solemnity there mentioned; and it harmonizes fully 
with the more fatherly and confidential character of 
Ins second Epistle, that he emphasizes specially this 
his personal share in the transaction. 

Ver. 7. For God hath not given us. The 
exhortation to increase spiritual capital becomes 
strengthened by reference to that which has been 
received already. Paul is himself conscious that he 
has received one and the self-same rertvpa with 
Timothy; and knows, likewise, on the ground of his 
own experience, how it operates, and what This 
he states, first negatively, and then also positively. 
It is no spirit of fear, ZetXlae (comp. Rom. viU. 
16); with this distinction, however, that there, slav¬ 


ish fear before God, while here feeble timidity before 
men , is referred to as being in direct contradiction 
with the peculiar character of the Christian spirit 
It appears obviously, that Timothy, who was of 
gentle disposition, borne down by manifold dis¬ 
couraging cares, was in special danger, more than 
others, ot yielding weakly to despondency, without, 
however, being justly obnoxious to the suspicion of 
defect in his faith, or of unfaithfulness iu his work. 
“Timothy seems, from the persecutions which the 
cause of the gospel encountered, and especially from 
what Paul had suffered, to have become inwardly 
affected and crippled (7) in his activity. We cannot 
well reach any other conclusion from the mdfia 
bti\las of 2 Tim. I 7. He did not exercise the 
duties of the office conferred upon him with the 
freedom and energy which the relations of the com¬ 
munity demanded.”— Bat of power, and of love, 
and of a sound mind. The first characteristic 
stands opposed to faintheartedness; the two other 
qualities are added, apparently, by the Apostle, so 
that it may be distinctly manifest that he recom¬ 
mends no wild, rough exhibitions of force, but only 
such as were confined within legal limits. The 
iyearli renders us capable for the offering of the 
greatest sacrifice for the cause of the Lord; the 
<rc*pporurfx6s is that Christian self-control which im¬ 
parts power to a wise bearing in action, and in all 
things knows how to keep within true bounds. 

Ver. 8. Be not thou therefore ashamed 
• • • of his prisoner. From what he*had stated 
generally in vers. 6 and 7, the Apostle now pro¬ 
ceeds (in vers. 8-12) to particulars. He had de¬ 
clared of himself (in Rom. I 16), that he was not 
ashamed of the gospel of Christ, since it is a power 
of God unto salvation. Now it is his wish that 
Timothy shall freely make the same confession, 
although ridicule and shame attend the preaching 
of the gospel— Of the testimony of our Iiord, 
is not the martyrdom of Christ Himself, nor even 
the testimony of the death of the Lord upon the 
cross in particular, but, in general, the testimony of 
the truth which, by and with the preaching of the 
gospel, was set forth, and of which preaching, the 
Lord Jesus Christ was chief person and centre. 
Very naturally, this admonition is connected with 
what immediately precedes: 44 Timorem pudor cornu 
tatur , victo timore fugit pudor malue ; ” Ben gel— 
Nor of me his prisoner. The one thing was 
inseparably bound up with the other. Were Timo¬ 
thy ashamed freely to preach the Lord, then he 
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would be in the highest degree unwilling to confess 
that he stood in any intimate relation with the im¬ 
prisoned Paul. In the mind of the Apostle himself, 
his bonds were his badge of honor, which he would 
be willing at no price to forego (comp. Acts xzyi. 
29; Gal. yi. 17). How thence could it be a matter 
of indifference to him, if any one. and especially 
Timothy, should be offended at tnem?—But bis 
thou partaker, &c. Instead of avoiding, through 
on ignominious retreat, suffering in behalf of the 
good cause, Timothy must rather courageously sub¬ 
mit to it. 2uytccucord^if<roy rf dmr/y cAty; not, suf¬ 
fer with the gospel, bear with it the disgrace attached 
to it, but, suffer with me, who also am suffering (oM 
for the gospel, which must be preached at any risk, ana 
is thoroughly deserving of the grandest sacrifices. 
T£ cfayycAi?, a dativm commodi , wholly like Phil, 
i. 27. And in order to repel every possible objection, 
as if the fulfilment of this heavy demand might far 
surpass the powers of Timothy, the Apostle now 
adds: aooording to the power of God $ which 
words arc not to be understood as in apposition 
with rq evayyeklep, but with ovyKaKowdfrQooy. The 
Divine power which was already (according to ver. 
7) in Timothy, would fit him for the offering of the 
heaviest sacrifice. 

Ver. 9. Who sawed us. That Timothy might 
be 8till more emphatically aroused to courageous 
endurance, Paul reminds him of the infinite wealth 
of the salvation, to the personal enjoyment of 
which ho had come through the very same gospel. 
Here also, as usually in the Pastoral Epistles, 
God is set forth as attrfip of the faithful through 
Christ Of this wampfo, Paul and Timothy, like 
all believers, are actual partakers. The means 
through which this <nmipla becomes theirs, Paul 
signifies epexegetically when he speaks here of the 
calling . In tibia passage, moreover, as generally 
with die Apostle, we must not think of a mere out¬ 
ward calling which happens without any distinction 
between believers and unbelievers, but of an out¬ 
ward and an inward calling, to which man, on his 
part, has responded through the obedience of faith 
(comp. Korn. viii. 80) It is in the highest degree 
arbitrary to think here exclusively of a special call¬ 
ing to the office of a Christian teacher (Heyden- 
reich), since it is evident from the context that 
nothing else than the general Christian calling is 
meant. It is called holy not so much because it 
proceeds forth from the Holy Ghost, but chiefly be¬ 
cause it urges and obliges to holiness. But wherein 
the origin of this wholly incomparable advantage is 
to be found, the Apostle states in what immediately 
follows: Not aooording to our works, bnt 
aooording to his own purpose and grace, Ac. 
A genuine Pauline compendium of his preaching of 
the gospel (comp. Rom. iii. 24; Eph. 5. 4) The 
standard (tcard) is not our works (comp. Titus iii. 5; 
Eph. ii. 8, 9), but solely and alone die free grace 
of God, the only ground of which is in Himself 
(avTo/ctrrrrosX and is excited, merited, or called forth 
through nothing in the creature. Consequentiy, the 
emphasis here must be placed upon ftiot ; and the 
grace which was given us in Christ Jesus before the 
world began, is to be regarded as the actualization 
of God’s idea of that which He had purposed in 
Himself (comp. Eph. L 10) “What God deter¬ 
mines in eternity, is as good as already made actual 
in Time; ” De Wette. Here, as always with Paul, 
Christ is represented as the centre of Divine grace 
(x4>u) That this grace is already bestowed be¬ 


fore the world begin, vpb oWfer, is • 

proof, moreover, that it is entirely independent of 
the works of men. u Ab ordine temporu , ary* 
mentatur, nobis sdtutem gratis esse aatam, gvam 
minims eramus promerm. Nam si ante mundi 
creationem stegit nos Deus, non potuit opervm habere 
rationem , qua nulla erant, quum nondum mmm 
ijm. Nam quod sophista cavillantur , Deum open- 
(us, qua pravidebat, finsss adductum, non mgs 
solutions indigel. Qucuia enim futura erant opera, 
si essemus a Deo prateriti, quum omnium bonorvm 
fons et initium set ipsa eleciiof” Calvin. “From 
the order of time he adduces argument that salva¬ 
tion is given to us freely, we being in no degree de¬ 
serving of it For if God chose us before the crea¬ 
tion of the world, he could not have the ground 
(rationem ) of works, which were null when we were 
not yet in existence. For the cavil of the sophists, 
that God was governed by the works He foresaw, 
does not need a lengthened discussion. For what 
were future works, had we been passed by bj God, 
since election itself is the fountain and beginning 
of all good works ? ” 

Ver. 10. But is now mads manifest, ke. 
Over against what God had purposed from eternity, 
the Apostle sets forth now what He had done in the 
fulness of time to realize His determination. He 
means a faripweis, not only tiirough the word of 
the gospel, but tiirough the highest deed of Divine 
love, visible in the manifestation of Christ The 
Apostle states a sort of antithesis to this in Bom. 
xvi. 25. The manifestation of the Lord, inf&m, 
is not only His coming into the world per ae, but 
His earthly manifestation in its complete circumfer- 
ence; and the fulness of blessing from it is ex¬ 
pressed, negatively and positively, in these words: 
who abolished death, and brought life and 
inoorruption to light. The antithesis of life 
and death is thoroughly Pauline. Both words 
here must be understood also in their full force. 
By death, we must not think simply of the moment 
of separation between body and soul, but of that 
death which, as the wages of sin, forms a decided 
opposition to spiritual and eternal life, £*4* We 
must think of death as the power which has seized 
the entire man, body and soul, in consequence of 
sin, and which makes physical the precursor of 
moral death (Wiesinger) Life, on the other band, 
is that true, spiritual life, which is perfectly identical 
with the highest happiness, is enjoyed, indeed, this 
side the grave, is not destroyed by death, and is 
perfected beyond. The exegetical clause, net tyty- 
mar, denotes it as eternal, imperishable; so that the 
idea coincides nearly with the «term of John. 

Christ now has destroyed this death. Kanpyd* 
signifies here also, as in 1 Cor. xv. 26; Bek n. 14, 
such a destruction that death is despoiled of his 
whole power. “ In Grads scriptoribus hoe senm 
Isgers non memini; n Winer. Already now, for 
believers, death is nothing; the time* will come 
when it shall cease to be. On the other band, 
Christ has brought to light life and immortality. 
foarf£ciw, an expression which is chosen all the more 
appropriately here, since also the power of death is 
a power of darkness. Not only because Christ bis 
imparted this life and immortality to His own 
(Huther) but chiefly because He has revealed this, 
and placed it before our eyes, can it be said of Him 
that He has brought both forth from darkness into 
light Never would the world have experienced 
what eternal life and immortality, in the full mean- 
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fog of the words, are, had it not beheld them in 
Christ. We are not accustomed to think here ex¬ 
clusively of the death and resurrection of Christ, 
although these are in no way excluded. Through 
His entire manifestation and activity He has be¬ 
stowed upon us the blessings here mentioned. For 
the rest, it is obvious that the revelation of life 
which is given in Christ is likewise, for believers 
in Him, a communication of life.— Through the 
gospel; here brought forward as the instrument 
through which the revelation of life, which was given 
objectively in Christ, comes subjectively to the 
knowledge of believing Christians.. The gospel is 
not considered here simply as doctrine, but also as 
the power of God to save all who believe in it (Rom. 
L 16; 1 Thess. ii. 18). 

Ter. 11. Whereunto ... a teacher of the 
Gentiles (comp. 1 Tim. ii. 7). This also is an 
addition, which does not spring from apologetical 
considerations, but from the personal heart-necessi¬ 
ties of the Apostle. It is as if he felt with twofold 
force Hie need of setting forth to himself, in his 
deep humiliation, his high rank. The accumulation 
of the words here is in no way a tautology. Khpvt 
is the general signification of the Christian office 
of teaching, which embraces also evangelists and 
prophets. Of this genus, IltScttoXos is a species, 
while Si&hnraAo* l&y&v is the designation of the 
rata* in which the apostolnte of Paul moves. 
There is no sufficient ground for removing foyuy * 
from the text, as critically suspicious. 

Ver. 12. For whioh cause, Ac. Here also, 
as in ver. 6, 5i* V alrlay belongs to what imme¬ 
diately precedes. Because, indeed, I am appoint¬ 
ed a preacher, Ac., sal ravra x<£<rx». The Apos¬ 
tle thinks of his present imprisonment, with all 
the calamities connected with it, which for Timothy 
require no more explicit description.— *AW* ovk 
inurx&ropwu ; namely, of the suffering which I must 
bear for the Lord’s cause. The Apostle wishes, evi¬ 
dently, to encourage Timothy, through his own 
example, to carry out his prescript (ver. 8). And 
upon the question whether it be possible for him to 
reach such a height, he refers to the source of his 
own joyfulness.— For I know, kc. T fl xtrlorrewca; 
pudorem peUit fiducia futuri; Bengel. Christ 
might be the implied subject of discourse (comp, 
▼er. 10); but it is more evident that God is (comp. 
Acta xxvii. 25; Titus iii. 8), although it is obvious 
that not God in Himself but specially God in Christ, 
is the object of the believing confidence of the 
Apostle. That which immediately follows, shows 
upon what ground this trust can be so firm and un¬ 
wavering.— And am persuaded that he is able, 
Ac. Tim certitude here expressed is that of living 
faith, the object of which is the almightiness of 
God.—To keep that which I have committed, 
Ac., t V rapa^fiKrjy fiov (comp. 1 Tim. vi. 20). As 
the same word is used in ver. 14 in this chapter, the 
presumption is, that in all these places the same 
thing is denoted; which certainly is possible, though 
by no means necessary. If we understand the word 
iu the sense in which it is 'used in 1 Tim. vi. 20, 
then we must think necessarily of the apostolic 
function (De Wette, Otto, and others), and find this 
thooght: I am persuaded that the Lord, according 
to His might, will ever guard that, the administra¬ 
tion of which He has entrusted to me, Ac. But 
bow could the Lord guard, in the strict sense of 

* [Omitted in A.—E. H.) 

17 


the word, the office of Paul, when Paul himself 
should no longer be upon the earth, while, in fact, 
he was expecting to fall asleep before the Parousia ? 
Hence it is more simple, by rfyy irapa^fiKijy pov, to 
think of something which Paul, on his port, hod 
confided to the Lord, and had given in trust as a 
costly treasure, so that now he would not be solicit¬ 
ous about it even for a moment. And on the ques¬ 
tion what this could be, it is altogether the simplest, 
we hold, to think here of the eternal salvation of 
his soul, and also to understand the word in the 
sense in which Calvin wrote upon this place: M 06- 
serva mam nomen depositi pro vita cetema; nam 
inde colligimus , non alitur in manu Dei salutam 
nostram ewe, ac sunt in manu depositarii, qua ipsba 
fidei custodiendi tradimns. Si penes nos esset sal us 
nostra, qruot assidue jpericults exposita fore', f Nuns 
vero bene est , quod apud talon custodem reposita 
omni discrimine est superior .”—( u Observe also the 
name deposit for life eternal: for we collect thence 
that our salvation is not otherwise in the hand of 
God than those things are in the hands of a trustee, 
which we yield under the guardianship of faith itself 
If salvation were in our keeping, how constantly 
would it be exposed to dangers. Now indeed it is 
well that it is in the keeping of such a custodian, 
and above all risk.”) Other views can be found col¬ 
lected and examined by De Wette and Huther on 
this place. By the indefiniteness of the expression, 
and the absence of any clearer indication in the 
context, it is difficult to hit upon a view which 
leaves no single difficulty remaining.—Against 
that day; the day of the coming of Christ, when 
that which is hidden shall be brought to light, and. 
the crown of life shall be given to all who love His. 
appearing (comp. chap. iv. 8). 

Ver. 13. Hold hast the form, Ac. “ Repetit' 
praceptum de conservanda puritate doctrines, quod’ 
sapissime in dioinis concionious recitatur. Et summa * 
comprehensa est in hoc dido: si quis aliud Evan- 
gelium docuerit, ana'hema sit. Usus est Paulus hie 
sinpulari verbo: retineas for mam sanorum verbo- 
rum , i. e., qua tibi antea dedineata est. Vult et res 
ipsas retineri et modos loouenii perspicuos et usitaios 
prophetic et apostolic. Quamquam enitn non super - 
stitioss postulat ubiyue eadem verba recitari , iamen 
vult vitari ambiguitatcs et Koyopaxias ; ” Melanch- 
tbon. (“He repeats the precept concerning the 
preservation of the purity of doctrine, which ias 
most frequently uttered in Divine addresses. Audi 
the sum is comprised in this saying i If any one' 
shall have taught another gospel, let him be anathe¬ 
ma. Paul uses here the verb singulur: hold fast 
the form of sound words— i. *., which has been set 
forth to thee before. He desires that both things be¬ 
held fast, and also the clear modes of speaking, and! 
such as were customary with apostles and prophets* 
For although be does not supcrstitiously demand 
that the same words be everywhere recited, he 
wishes nevertheless that ambiguities and \oyopaxleu 
be avoided.”) By bworbwaats is to be understood:a 
brief sketch of Christian- doctrine over against an 
extended treatise. Some commentators (e. g.. Her¬ 
der) have thought here of a written drafts which 
Paul had left behind as a guide to Timothy. But in 
this case Paul would not have said, whioh thou 
hast heard of me, but, which I have sketched for 
thee. He has certainly written the form here indi¬ 
cated, but in such a style os is meant, *. g., in 2 Cor. 
iii. 8. Upon the mind of Timothy the vxorvrwrts 
was impressed in indelible colors,.and. therefore be 
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could do notliing better than to keep himself up to 
it as closely as possible. "Exei* also here is equiva¬ 
lent to Kar4x*ty, as well as ^vAdovcur, ver. 14.— 
In faith, Ac. (not, of faith and of love; Luther). 
No indication, this, of what were the content* of 
sound words, but an exhibition of the style and way 
in which Timothy should hold fast the words of 
the Apostle. Not in an outward, mechanical way, 
but also that faith and love might be like a vase in 
which the model referred to would be preserved; so 
that fir that reason likewise also, it was the personal 
and spiritual characteristic of Timothy. If this last 
existed, then would he reproduce independently, 
without the slightest injury to the truth, the sound 
words of the Apostle, and repeat them, in no degree 
only as an echo, in a lifeless way. By the addition, 
love whioh is in Christ Jesus, is signified that 
this love must be kept up and preserved in per¬ 
sonal life-fellowship with the Lord Jesus Christ. 
This love of the heart sharpens the memory of 
the understanding in the preservation of the sound 
words, as this is seen, e. g., in the Evangelist John, 
who in his advanced age was still in condition to 
repeat the extended dialogues and discourses of the 
Lord. 

Ver. 14. That good thing which was com¬ 
mitted unto thee, keep, Ac. A concluding ex¬ 
hortation, in which all thut is said in vers. 6-13 is 
yet once briefly summed up. (Upon wapad^in;, see 
on 1 Tim. vi. 20). There is no adequate ground for 
understanding tnis word here wholly in the same 
sense as in ver. 12. There the Apostle spoke of a 
deposit ( depositum) with which he had entrusted bis 
God; here, on the other hand, he speaks of a cause 
which God had confided to Timothy. Many inter- 
preters think exclusively of the sound words spoken 
•of in ver. 13 ; but in this case there would be a flat 
tautology. This exhortation is referred more appro¬ 
priately, perhaps, to ver. 6, and by vapafrfitcri is un¬ 
derstood the x<£p*<rpa rov 0«ov which Timothy had 
.received for the work of his ministry. This trust 
•committed to him is named good, in the same sense 
in which the Apostle earlier (1 Tim. vi. 12) bad spo- 
:ken of the good fight of faith. Timothy ought to 
keep this free from all harm, not through his own 
•strength, but through the strength of the Holy Ghost 
who dwells in us, the believing, without distinction, 
and along with Whom the power to remain true and 
steadfast is imparted. 44 Timothy should not apply 
any human instrument to the keeping of the irapa- 
briicri ; the only instrument must be the Holy Ghost; 
that is, he must permit Him to rule and work with¬ 
out, trammels and freely in him, and do only that to 
which He directs him ” (Huther). 

Ver. 16. This thou knoweet, that all, Ac. 
As a warning for Timothy, who ought to see, in the 
examples alleged, the consequences of a want of 
watchfuluess, Paul reminds him of what he had suf¬ 
fered at the hands of the unfaithful Asiatics. This 
fhou knovrst, ol9as rovro ; the thing itself is known 
! indeed to Timothy, but it is here most appropriately 
recalled to his memory. 44 It is indeed very natural, 
that while he exhorts one to courage, he sets be¬ 
fore him examples of cowardice and inconstancy” 
.(Schleiermacher). Perhaps, moreover, the place ad¬ 
mits of translation in the form of a question, thus: 
44 Knowest thou indeed this ? ” OT9as rovro = 
thydwas fie (John xxi. 15). The matter itself to 
-which Paul here alludes is somewhat obscure. By 
. Asia, Asia proconsularis is to be understood here— 
.‘Mysia, Phrygia, Lydia, and Caria (Asia cis Taurum , 


or, according to Ptolemy, rj fttws KaXovybii *Ada\ 
There is no occasion, in the meanwhile, to think, by 
those who are in Asia, (iv rrj *Avtf), exclusively of 
the teachers of false doctrines, since through thrir 
errors they had already become separated from Paul 
in principle. There were also believers in general, 
who, after they had first followed the Apostle to i 
certain point, had, in a way not known to us, turned 
from him. *Awo<rrp4<p€iv = aversari, to turn the 
face from any one, to turn the back upon; also, in¬ 
wardly to renounce any one. A wide field for con¬ 
jecture has here opened itself to exegetes. The moat 
prevalent view (Chrysostom, Theodoret, et at) is, 
that persons from Asia Minor, who, upon some occa¬ 
sion, had come to Rome during this imprisonment 
of the Apostle, were ashamed of him in his bonds, 
and had not taken any notice of him. The viev 
also has some probability, that certain persons had 
come to Rome from Asia Minor with the design, 
originally, to serve Paul as witnesses upon bis trad, 
but, when they observed that his cause would termi¬ 
nate unfavorably, had prudently withdrawn. The 
only difficulty, then, were that we should expect to 
read, 6i 4 k *Aalas, while Iv *Aoff is written. If ve 
bear in mind, however, that they had their dwelling 
in Asia, and that, when this Epistle was written, 
they had returned thither, this difficulty disappears. 
Others think otherwise. Of Phygellus and Hep 
mogenes, whom Paul mentions here by name, 
either because their conduct had affected him most 
unpleasantly, or also because they were specially 
known to Timothy, we discover no farther trace. 
Over against these, was the bearing of him of whom 
honorable mention is made in part in vers. 16-18, 
doubly praiseworthy. 

Ver. 16. The Lord give mercy . . . Oneri- 
phorus. The Onesiphorus here mentioned was 
probably, too, an 44 Asiatic,” dwelling at Ephesus 
(see chap. iv. 19). It is not impossible that he wai 
a merchant, and had come to Rome upon business, 
and felt himself impelled, by this opportunity, to 
manifest bis sympathy in the fate of the Apostle. 
The express mention of his house, and the pious 
wish of the Apostle for Onesiphorus himself (ver. 
18), gave occasion to the supposition that this dis¬ 
ciple dwelt no longer among the living when this 
Epistle was written. Be this as it may, he oft 
refreshed me, writes the Apostle; through prac¬ 
tical proofs of love, and not, indeed, merely through 
meat and drink (De Wette), but through everything 
he had done, to give joy to the heart of the Apo6tlr. 
'Avkifv^ev an &to£ keySp ., which signifies, in general, 
to cool off, to refresh. Indeed, this one circumstance, 
which Paul here expressly mentions, was not with¬ 
out some influence upon his exhortation (ver. 8)— 
And was not ashamed of my chain; had aho 
contributed richly to his comfort. Onesiphorus bad 
acted, in fact, in a way entirely in contrast with the 
others who were 44 of Asia.” 

Ver. 17. But when he was . • . and found 
me. In a city so populous, in which there could be 
no scarcity of prisoners held under the most diver¬ 
sified accusations, it was not easy, indeed, to find 
the imprisoned Apostle, especially since whosoever 
put too definite inquiries, thereby perilled his own 
safety. Onesiphorus, meanwhile, as he himself 
probably afterwards informed the Apostle, shrank 
from no inquiries, allowed himself no rest, until he 
had found his forsaken friend. Here also is a proof 
that the relations of the second imprisonment were 
far unpleasauter than those of bis first (comp. Act* 
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xxviil 30-31). According to the evidence of A. C. 
D. 1 F. G n and other MSS., <nrov8*lus seems to de¬ 
serve preference to the usual reading, arovbou6rspor. 

Ver. 18. The Lord grant unto him ... in 
that day. What the Apostle himself cannot repay, 
that, he hopes, the Most High Judge will. Were 
Onesiphorus already asleep, then also it follows from 
this place that the Apostle thought of the supreme 
decision is not occurring immediately after death, 
bat first iu the day of the wapowrto of the Lord, 
those appearing he, iu the meanwhile, represented 
as wholly near at hand, so that the interval between 
death and that great event, for his way of thinking, 
was fused into an insignificant moment.— The Lord 
grant onto him that he may find mercy of 
the Lord; a form of speech without art, in which 
we may take the second Kvpiot for the pronoun 
rtjUxiimm, rap * davrov. But in case it is believed 
necessary to distinguish the subjects, then by the 
second tcuplos Christ must be certainly understood; 
by the first, either God the Father^ or God in the 
entire fulness and inoommunicabiiity of His essence. 
—And in how many things he ministered, Ac. 
Tbe Apostle does not speak here exclusively of the 
services done unto him (so Luther: 44 How much he 
has served wie,” Ac.), but wholly in a general way 
of the services which Onesiphorus, at Ephesus, had 
rendered to the cause of God’s kingdom. This, 
Timothy, as dwelling there, knows very well—better, 
t. im than tbe Apostle could tell him (comp, upon 
this Comparative, Winer, p. 217). 


DOCTBINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. As every true Christian has received his 
xAw/io, so the most sacred obligation rests upon 
him to employ this gift without ceasing. The fire 
which is not blown upon, goes out; and the spirit¬ 
ual capital which we possess is ours only as long as 
we care unceasingly for its preservation and in¬ 
crease. Here, also, the word of the Lord applies: 
“He that hath, to him shall be given,” Ac. (Matt, 
nil 12). The means through which the awakening 
of this entrusted gift is brought about, are chiefly 
threefold: Prayer, whose breath makes die glim¬ 
mering fire bum brighter; reading of the Word, 
through which the Spirit speakp to us, and is awak¬ 
ened in ns; and the fellowship of the saints, through 
which the individual life is preserved from sicldy 
conditions and death. Rightly says Melanchthon on 
this place: 44 Homo renatm non es\ ut statua, sed 
ideo datur Spirilut Sanctue, ut inchoetur in nobis 
libertas, et possumus jam inchoate obedientiam , nec 
Spiritus Sanctus eet olium , sed est fiamma et agilatio 
dmnOy repugnant diabolo et infirmitati carnis et 
eeeedens motus tales, quoits ipse Sniritus Sanctus 
«£ Sue pertinet iota parabola ae negotiantibus, 
foe, xix.” Divine and human agency move here 
inseparably together. 

2. What exerciHa pieiatis in particular are to 
be recommended to the minister of the gospel, is a 
difficult question (comp. Observ. on 1 Tim. iv. 7). 
The Catholic (Roman) Church has surely done too 
mueh of a good thing, and laid upon the clergy a 
daily burden of private exercises (ha’Kijo'is), whereby 
the spirit is deadened, and valuable time is passed in 
a mechanical routine. On the other side, it is cer¬ 
tainly to be deplored that so frcqueutly the freedom 
of the evangelical clergyman, in this respect, is mis¬ 
spent for want of discipline, and that, in the due care 


for others, his own spiritual well-being is often en* 
tirely forgotten. Labor would doubtless be more suc¬ 
cessful, if the study were also more of a closet for 
prayer. Without precisely binding himself formally 
to a strict private rule (privat agende), as this, in 
tbe last age, was more than once recommended, it is 
not to be overlooked that the freest development of 
the spiritual life needs continuously training and 
guidance. To the helps which can be recommended 
freely without qualification, belongs, amongst the 
rest, the reading of biographies of those of the 
clergy within whom Christ has gained, above many 
others, a fulness of Stature, as, e. g., Louis Harms, 
Chalmers, Oberlin, Hofacker, Spleiss, and others. 

8. Although Paul had laid Iris hands upon Timo¬ 
thy with desirable effect, still it in do degree follows 
that the ordinary communication of the Holy Ghost 
is hound up sacramentally with the laying on of 
hands, and that a character indelibilis must he as¬ 
cribed to ecclesiastical ordination, as this is insisted 
upon by Rome, while appeal is made, amongst others, 
to ver. 6. There is here absolutely no mention of 
ordination in the later, hierarchical sense. The ex¬ 
hortation to stir up the Spirit, presupposes much 
more, that in spite of the «ir&«r<y rG>v %etpi»r. He 
would otherwise become extinct, and in so far 
proves against rather than for the character indeli- 
,biUs. Upon the treatment of Ordination in the spirit 
of Christ and of the evangelical Church, one can find 
striking words in Nitzsch, PrakL Theol., Bd. 2, 
p. 441 et seq. 

4. To ho ashamed of the cause of the Lord is 
possible enough, especially in gentler Melanchthon- 
natures, such also as Timothy seems to have been 
—natures which are better fitted for patient suffer¬ 
ing than for courageous conflict for the truth. Here 
also the power of sin is manifest, that men are so 
often ashamed of the very thing which they should 
esteem their highest honor; and inversely, they find 
their highest honor in that which must produce their 
deepest shame. Fundamentally, sin has destroyed 
all, but grace restores again, alL 

6. The doctrine of the free grace of God in the 
calling and election of the sinner, is one of the chief 
foundations in the structure of Pauline soteriology, 
and likewise one of the greatest treasures of the 
Church, reformed according to the word of God. 
He only who exaggerates and presses in an unspirit¬ 
ual way this doctrine, the supreme consolation of 
believers, can make it resemble a heathen fatalism. 
(Comp. P. Lange’s treatise on the question, 44 What 
authority is due still to the peculiarity of the Re¬ 
formed Church iu the scheme of faith ( Glaubens -- 
lehre) of our own time ? ” in the Miscellanies, New 
Series, ii., pp. 1-52. Bielefeld, 1860.) 

6. Paul is to us (ver. 12) a speaking exemplar 
of the blessed certitude of faith, whereby the claim 
of many, that such certitude is the fruit of spiritual 
pride and idle conceit only, is strikingly contradict¬ 
ed. The Roman Catholic Church denies that the 
Christian, this side the grave, can he assured of his 
salvation; and upon this point many Protestants are 
almost cryptocatholic. Nevertheless, it is palpably 
clear that the believer does not build his certitude 
upon anything he finds or is competent to within 
himself, hut upon the eternal grace and fidelity of 
God, which certainly will complete the good work 
(Phil. i. 6). Perhaps the misunderstanding of many 
would be removed, if less were said of the perse • 
verantia, and more of the conservatio sanctorum . 

[This is well expressed. I think, however, we 
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should distinguish between the certitude gratia and 
the certitude beatiiudinis atema. Certitude is only 
one form of the fiducia which is the essence of justi¬ 
fying faith. Of this we may be, ought to be 
assured; but of the certitude of everlasting salva¬ 
tion we cannot speak as an essential or factor in 
the consciousness of the believer. It is very de¬ 
sirable that we revise our habits of teaching upon 
this article. The reader is referred to the following 
observations by the late Sir W. Hamilton ( m Discus¬ 
sion on Philosophy/’ Ac., London, 1852, on pp. 498, 
494.) These are important in themselves, and tend 
to justify in an original style the remark so frequently 
made, that Protestants and Roman Catholics do not 
differ as much now as formerly in the article of 
Justification: 

“ Assurance, personal assurance (the feeling that 
God is propitious to me, that my sins are forgiven, 
fiducia, plerophoria filet), was long universally held 
in the Protestant communities to be the criterion 
and condition of a true or paving faith. Luther de¬ 
clares that he who hath not assurance, spews faith 
out; and Melanchthon makes assurance the discrimi¬ 
nating line of Christianity from heathenism. It was 
maintained by Calvin—nay, even by Arminius—and 
is part and parcel of all the Confessions of all the 
churches of the Reformation down to the Westmin¬ 
ster Assembly. In that synod, assurance was in, 
Protestantism, for the first time, declared not to be 
of the essence of faith; and, accordingly, the Scot¬ 
tish General Assembly has, subsequently, once and 
again condemned and deposed the holders of this, 
the doctrine of Luther, of Calvin, and of the older 
Scottish Church itself. In the English, and more 
articulately in the Irish Establishment, it still stands 
a necessary tenet of belief. Assurance is now. how¬ 
ever, disavowed when apprehended by churchmen, 
high and low; but of these, many, like Mr. Hare, 
are blissfully incognizant of the opinion, its import, 
its history, and even its name. This dogma, with its 
fortune past and present, affords, indeed, a series of 
the most curious contrasts. It is curious that this 
cardinal point of Luther’s doctrine should, without 
exception, have been constituted into the fundamen¬ 
tal principle of all the churches of the Reformation, 
and, as their common and uncatholic doctrine, have 
been explicitly condemned at Trent. It is curious 
that this common doctrine of the churches of the 
Reformation should now be abandoned virtually in, 
or formally by, all these churches themselves. It is 
curious that Protestants should now generally pro¬ 
fess the counter doctrine asserted at Trent in the 
condemnation of their own principle. It is curious 
that this, the most important variation in the faith 
of Protestants, as, in fact, a gravitation of Protes¬ 
tantism back towards Catholicity, should have been 
overlooked as indeed in his days undeveloped, by 
the keen-eyed author of 44 The History of the Varia¬ 
tions of the Protestant Churches.” Finally, it is 
curious that, though now fully developed, this cen¬ 
tral approximation of Protestantism to Catholicity 
should not, as far as I know, have been signalized 
by any theologian, Protestant or Catholic; whilst 
the Protestant symbol (Fide* sola justificat —Faith 
jdone justifies), though now eviscerated of its real 
import, and now only manifesting a difference of 
expression, is still supposed to discriminate the two 
religious denominations. For both agree that the 
three heavenly virtues must all concur to salvation; 
and they only differ, whether Faith, as a ward, does 
or does not involve Hope and Charity. This mis¬ 


prision would have been avoided had Lutber and 
Calvin only said, 44 Fiducia sola justificat, " 
anoe alone justifies; ” for, on their doctrine, amor 
ance was convertible with true faith, and true faith 
implied the other Christian graces. But this pri 
mary and peculiar doctrine of the Reformation, is 
now harmoniously condemned by Roman Catholics 
and Protestants together.”—E. H.] 

7. The evangelical doctrine here alluded to (ver. 
10), that the Lord has overcome death, is illustrated 
yet farther, chiefly from apostolical expressions, as 
1 Cor. xv. 55-57; Heb. ii. 14. Upon the question, 
how and whereby Christ has achieved this victoiy, 
one can refer: 1. To his whole manifestation, bj 
which the true life in its full glory is revealed ; 1 
to His death, through which sin, the sting of death, 
is atoned for, and the law, the strength of sin, is 
fulfilled; 8. to His resurrection on the third day, 
through which He has burst asunder the bands of 
death, and triumphed over the power of hell; 4. to 
His intercession in heaven, whence also He sends 
down His spirit unceasingly, who imparts the true 
life, and delivers from the spirit of death; 5. to 
His final wapovafa, with which He will banish death 
from the creation (I Cor. xv. 26; comp. Bet. 
xxi. 4). 

8. What Paul says of the Holy Ghost as tsdwtH 
ing within the believer, refers us to the highest 
blessing of the New Covenant, in which the Holy 
Ghost is the immanent vital principle of all the 
redeemed. During the Old Covenant, He oar- 
shadowed momentarily individual holy men of God; 
in the New, He abides perpetually in the heart of 
each Christian. 

9. What the Apostle says in praise and recog¬ 
nition of the proofs of love shown to him by Ones* 
phorus, is also a practical explanation of the words 
of Jesus (Matt. xxv. 34-40). 

10. In case, even, that Onesiphorus were redly 
dead at the time of the writing of this Epistle, soil 
the Roman Catholic interpreters are in error when 
they find, in ver. 18, a proof of the lawfulness and 
obligation for intercessory prayers for the dead. 
The case here was altogether special, and cannot, 
without great wilfulness, be applied as the founda¬ 
tion of a general rule for all the dead. On the other 
side, it is often forgotten that the gospel nowhere 
lays down a positive prohibition to follow with oar 
wishes and prayers* if our heart impel us thereto, 
our departed while in the condition of separation; 
and hence, in any case, it is well to distinguish be¬ 
tween the Christian idea which lies at the foundation 
of such inward needs, and the form of liter church 
rite, and practice. 


HOMILETIOAIf AND PRACTICAL. 


Fire is a striking image of the Holy Ghost in 
this, that it must be kept up and fanned without 
ceasing.—It is not enough to be in Christ; one must 
be rooted in Him, grow, and bring forth fruit.—bo 
ye not know of whose Spirit ye are children ?—Tha 
Spirit of power, of love, and of a sound mind—a 
threefold chord, where no tone can be wanting or 
transposed without sharp dissonance.—False shame 
about the gospel of Christ: (1.) How general; (2.) 
how unfounded; (8.) how destructive it is.— The 
Christian (1.) need not be ashamed of the gospel; 
(2.) dare in no case; and (8.) also wiU not be 
ashamed of it, if he will in truth be a Christian.—It 
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b not enough to contend fo? the truth; one must 
know also how to suffer for it.—There is no better 
protection against false shame than firm faith in 
iree grace.—The deficiency of merit, and the neces¬ 
sity of good works in the Christian’s life of faith.— 
u Xifi Optra vidcam extra, non credam fidem tee* 
intra; n J. Hess.—Jesus the death-conqueror: (1.) 
The enemy which He, as such, overcomes; (2.) the 
peace which He, as such, restores; (3.1 the crown 
wLk.w lie, as such, merits.—In how far is death 
already conquered for the Christian, and in how far 
not yet? Comp. “ Heidelberg Catechism,” Ans. 42. 
—The gospel a revelation of life.— 44 1 know in 
whom I believe,” the sublimest science of faith.—A 
science has so much more a higher value, the more 
(1.) it moves in loftier spheres; (2.) is built upon 
firmer foundations; and (3.) presents a greater 
wealth in practical results. All this is true of this, 
os of no other science.—The way, degree, ground, 
and fruit of the Christian assurance of faith.—There 
is no firm hold in sound doctrine which could sig¬ 
nify anything in Paul’s judgment, as long as it is not 
coupled with personal faith and love in life; ver. 14. 
(1.) No servant of Christ is without a committed 
trust; (2.) there is no trust which docs not require 
careful watching; (3.) no careful watching is con¬ 
ceivable without the power of the Holy Ghost dwell¬ 
ing within us.—Paul, as the Lord, was also forsaken 
in distress by unfaithful friends.—True Christian 
brotherly love (vers. 16-18) (1.) tested; (2.) con¬ 
firmed; (3.) requited.—No labor of love which is 
positive, goes wholly unrewarded (Heb. vi. 9, 10).— 
Think of those in bonds, as bound with them (Heb. 
xiil 3). 

Starke : Bibl. Wilrt. : As sparks go out in the 
aihes when one does not rekindle them, so also the 
gifts of God are lost when they are not made use of 
for the glory of God, for the Church, for the public, 
and for the benefit of one’s neighbor, as that for 
which they are bestowed (Matt. xxv. 30 ).—Langii 
Ojnu B. : The prisoner of Christ, nevertheless God’s 
child, redeemed of Christ, and His ransomed posses¬ 
sion, and yet His prisoner; this belongs to the mys¬ 
tery of the Cross.—The power of God, which is 
mighty in them that believe, one never sees more 
gloriously than in sorrow.—He who allows hands to 
be laid upon him for the office of preacher, allows 
them also to be laid upon him for imprisonment, if 
God so order (ver. 6).—Believers are already saved 
in the kingdom of grace.—H edinger: Christ baa 
obtained for us twofold blessings, privativa and 
potiiwa; He has taken away the noxious, and 
brought for us the salutary.—Wilt thou doubt thy 
salvation ? As truly as thou believest, and art 
assured of thy faith, const thou be assured of thy 
mlvaiion. — Conflagration, plunder, and war take 


away all! What is there more?—The best k 
secured. It is on high, in heaven, well secured.— 
He who will have the assistance of the Holy Ghost; 
especially in the office of teaching, must have Him 
also as an indweller.— Starke: We think often, 
with Elyab, as if we were alone and forsaken; but 
God preserves for Himself always a Church amongst 
much erring, godless, and abandoned men (1 Kings 
xix. 14-18).—Faith is not high-minded; it asso¬ 
ciates affectionately with the mo3t insignificant and 
miserable.—Canst thou not requite thy benefactors, 
then wish and pray heartily that God will (2 Sam. 
xix. 32-39). 

Heubner: Inspiration must not be fanatical 
ecstasy.—To desert a friend and benefactor who is 
fallen into misery and disgrace, is baseness to the 
last degree.—Where apostolic earnestness is, can 
ignominy not long stay away.—The deliverance of 
the human race is the supremest wonder of Divine 
love; precisely therefore, also, there is no nobler 
office than the office of recohciliation.—The hope of 
immortality first through Christianity is firmly estab¬ 
lished.—If ail Christians should possess the Holy 
Ghost, how much more the teachers.—Where there 
is no agreement with Jesus and the Apostles, there 
is no Holy Ghost.—The persecution of the shep¬ 
herds shows what genuine sheep are.—Next to suf¬ 
fering for the sake of the gospel, the grandest thing 
is to support the persecuted against the world, to 
incur danger for them; as Jerome for IIuss, Fred¬ 
eric the Wise for Luther.—Jesus recognizes that as 
done unto Himself (Matt. x. 40-41). 

Lisco (vers. 8-14): The power of faith.—(Vera. 
1-14): What ought to move Timothy to fidelity in 
faith and in the preaching of the gospel: (1.) The 
example of his ancestors; (2.) the gift of the Holy 
Ghost; (8.) the example of Paul.—(Vers. 7-14, 
Whitsun Sermon): The Spirit given to us.—Not 
fear, but love, is the mark of the Christian.—(Vers. 
15-18): The conduct of the Christian towards true 
and false friends—that, amid prevailing unfaithful¬ 
ness, love nevertheless should not grow cold.—To 
the merciful, the Lord gives grace here and there. 

Leipoldt (ver. 12), in the collection, “ Manifold 
Gifts and One Spirit,” ii., p. 279: The blessed certi¬ 
tude of faith.— Palmer, sketch of a sermon for the 
close of the year, on the same text, Evangelische 
EomiUtik , 4. Aufl., A 840. 

Van der Palm (ver. 3), Reformation-Sermon: 
(L) Through the Reformation we are once more in 
the possession of sound doctrine; (2.) This posses¬ 
sion must make itself known through faith and love 
which are in Christ Jesus.—On ver. 8, comp, a ser¬ 
mon by Van Oosterzke on the cognate text, Rom. 
i. 16, in the Langenberg “ Collection,” 1852, pp. 
225-250. 


IV. 


Instruction how and why Timothy should suffer for the cause of the Lord. 

Ch. IL 1-13. 


1 Thou therefore, my son, be strong in the grace that is in Christ Jesus. 

2 And the things that thou hast heard of me among many witnesses 1 [in the 
presence of many witnesses], the same commit thon to faithful men, who shall 
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3 be able [also] to teach others also. Thou therefore endure hardness* [suffer 

4 thou affliction with me], as a good soldier of Jesus Christ.* No man that 
warreth entangleth himself with the affairs of this life; that he may please 

6 him who hath chosen him to be a soldier 4 [may please the commander]. And 
if a man also strive for masteries, yet is he not crowned, except he stnve law- 

6 fully. The husbandman that laboreth must be first 4 partaker of the fruits. 

7 Consider what I say; 4 and the Lord give* thee understanding in all things 

8 [for the Lord will give thee, <fcc], Remember that Christ Jesus, of the seed 

9 of David, was raised from the dead according to my gospel: Wherein I suffer 
trouble, as an evil-doer, even unto bonds; but the word of God is not bound. 

10 Therefore I endure all things for the elect’s sake [on account of the elect], that 
they may also obtain the salvation which is in Christ Jesus with eternal glory. 

11 It is a faithful saying [Faithful is the saying] : for if we be dead with him, we 

12 shall also live with him: If we suffer, we shall also reign with him: if we deny* 

13 him, he also will deny us: If we believe not, yet he abideth faithful: [for]'he 
cannot deny himself. 


1 Ver. 2.—iroAA Stv fmprvcmv — amid, i. ©., in the pretence qf f yet not = irthrtor; so Huther. These vftoeaM 
assisted by their presence.—£. H.J 

9 Ver. 3.— avyitaKowa0i)<rov. The ordinary text, Jjeide dick . The reading avyKaxomtataor must, on the authority 
of A. C. 1 IM E. 1 F. G., Sin., and others, do preferred to the usual ov ovs *«ut m$4aop. [Lachmann also xmdi 
wvyKeutowiSrfiTOv.—'E. H.l 

* Ver. 3.—[Xpurrov liytroS is preferable to Tijtrov Xpufrov; is supported by the weightiest authorities.—E. H.J 

4 Ver. 4.— |t«p <rrpaToXoy^ravn ; badly translated in the English Version ; though it would seem to have saw 
support in the V uljfato —cui m mrobavil.—E. H.J 

* Ver. G.— [nptaroy ; so all the authorities and modern critical editions; but the Sin. reads wp6r«por.—E. H.l 

9 Ver. 7.—[4 Myu ; Lachmann and Tischcndort; on the authority of the evidence* read i. The Sin. also has 4.— 
S.H.) 

7 Ver. 7.—3t*m. not iyn ; see Tisohendorf. [The English Version misses the senso, and leaves out the illatiT* 
particle here, which has some emphasis.—E. II.] 

* Ver. 13.—[The Recepta has dproii/scdo. Lachmann, and, after him, Tisohendorf; reads iptnfvtfficS*. The authori¬ 
ties are in its flavor.—E. itl 

* Ver. 13.—[The particle was not in the text our translators used.—E. H.l 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 1. Thou therefore, Ac. After the state¬ 
ment (chap. i. 15-18) of the unfaithulness of many, 
and the fidelity of one, he addresses himself to 
Timothy with new exhortations. If he have excited 
him (chap. i. 6-18) to stir np the gilt within him 
as much as possible, without allowing himself to be 
held back through false shame, he now gives him 
express direction how and why he should Buffer for 
the Lord’s cause. “The glonous paragraph (vers. 
1-18) contains, in compressed brevity, all that could 
animate and encourage not only the beloved pupil 
of the Apostle to fidelity in Christianity, but what 
also can strengthen the teachers and Christians of 
all ages to the firmest and most heroic resolution in 
faith and conflict;” Heydenreich.—It will appear, 
from the comment itself, how beautifully everything 
is connected together. The exhortation (vers. 1, 2) 
can be regarded as a kind of introduction to that 
which follows immediately; while the Apostle ex¬ 
plains farther (vers. 8-7) how and (vers. 8-18)teAy 
he should suffer for the name of Christ.— Thou 
therefore, my son. The contrast to the foregoing 
is not to be overlooked here. Be the conduct of 
others as it may, do not allow thyBelf to be turned 
from the way thou art upon, but be strong according 
to the inward man.— Be strong in the graoe; 
about equivalent to, be strong in the Lord ana in the 
power of his might (Eph. vi. 10). 'EySuMytot/a&cu, 
to encourage one’s self, to strengthen one’s self in¬ 
wardly.— In the grace, not only through the grace; 
so that ir must be explained as 8id ; besides, also, 
that the grace of Christ makes up, as it were, the 
element of life in which Timothy moves, and from 
which his strength is born.— In Christ Jesus ; the 


grace which dwells in complete fulness in Gnfat, 
and in His fellowship becomes the personal posses¬ 
sion of believers in Him. If this power first were 
received and preserved, Timothy would be in a con¬ 
dition to fulfil the demand now following. The 
more deeply Paul feels that the moment is drawing 
near when he shall quit the scene of his activity, so 
much the more, naturally, must it be in his mind to 
leave behind, in his friend and pupil, a courageous 
and bold witness of Jesus Christ. To this end be 
gives him now, before all things, a command (ver. 2) 
how he must act with the treasure of doctrine winch 
be has received from the Apostle. 

Ver. 2. And the things that thou hast 
heard of me, Ac. We find no sufficient grounds 
to think here (Huther, De Wette, and others) of a 
definite transaction—of which mention is made 
also in 1 Tim. iv. 14; 2 Tim. i. 6—via., the ordina¬ 
tion of Timothy. We believe much rather (flat- 
thies) that the Apostle is thinking here of bis public 
statements of doctrine, of his own preaching of 
evangelical doctrine and history, which Timothy 
must have heard, naturally, often, and which bad 
been made before many witnesses. The correctors 
of this view appears clear from the fact that Timothy 
must commit what he has heard to such men as, in 
their turn, might be in condition to teach other* 
also; from wliich conclusion of the verse we may 
well infer that the Apostle, in its beginning also, has 
referred to his doctrine, and not to special official 
prescripts, which could find application only in t he case 
of individuals. If a connection be sought between 
this exhortation and the context, whether preced¬ 
ing or following, then it may be said that Timothy 
must not only himself fight (ver. 8), but must also 
gird others, and in this way, as a good soldier of 
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Jesus Christ care for his covenant-comrades (Hu- 
tber). Perhaps it is still jet simpler, if we consider 
this exhortation, standing entirely alone, as coming 
from the Apostle’s pen rather without design, and 
then say: the Apostle does not bind himself to ex¬ 
press through the context what is exercising his 
mind. In ver. 3 he continues the series of reflections 
already begun, uninterruptedly. “But thus writes 
no foiger—so after a plan, yet so spontaneously, ” 
(Wiesinger). Obviously, after what has here been 
mid, the design of the Apostle is now clear. It is 
not enough for him that Timothy himself preach the 
troth purely and plainly; he must also have a care 
that it be transmitted and preserved in its purity and 
plainness. To this end, all the admonitions occur¬ 
ring here, serve. Timothy has heard the Apostle’s 
word among many witnesses, 9A iroWwy paprv- 
pmr; properly, intervenicntibue multi a testibm—under 
the interposition; u e., here, in presence of many 
witnesses (Winer, Gramm., p. 338). That which 
he also must transmit is, in a certain respect, no 
longer a private possession, but has become already 
common property. This shall he entrust to faith¬ 
ful men; and now so much the more, since it is his 
intention (chap. iv. 19) to quit Ephesus, and to go 
to Paul. 14 Antequam iethinc ad me proficiscare; ” 
Bengel. By ttuttois bvSepdvois, we do not under¬ 
stand faithful in general (although it is self-evident 
that this is presupposed), but true, reliable men, who 
can guard well, and wisely administer the committed 
trust (comp. 1 Cor. iv. 2, 7, 25).—Who shall be 
able. Not a new quality added to the foregoing, 
but, as often, dtrires in the sense of quippe qut apti 
erunt —to teach others also; in other words, to 
set forth again to others, for their instruction and 
edification, the gospel which they themselves have 
first heard. We cannot possibly see here anything 
else, than that by kripovs we must think of the 
members of the congregation, and not of teachers. 
The idea that Timothy—os Paul had done—should 
gather pupils arouod him, and that these again 
should train pupils, so that in the community an 
order (stamm) of apostolic men might continue 
which could aevote itself to the unimpaired trans¬ 
mission of apostolical doctrine (Huther), appears to 
us to be thrust into the text, and, when clearly and 
consistently developed, to lead either to the notion 
of a sort of esoteric doctrine, or to point to the 
Homan Catholic theory of tradition.—[ 4< The things 
agreed on, and consented to by all the other Apos¬ 
tles, do thou commit to able men, and appoint them 
as bishops to the several churches under thee; ” so 
Dr. Hammond. 44 1 think there is no foundation for 
all this in the text; n Whitby, in loco, —E. H.]—We 
avoid this difficulty when we simply so interpret the 
exhortation, that Timothy should care for the trans¬ 
mission and confirmation of the gospel in the con¬ 
gregation, through other qualified teachers (Lehr- 
organs). 

Ver. 3. Thou therefore endure ... of Jems 
Christ. After what has just been said, the Apostle 
proceeds farther to the express exhortation to suffer 
for the cause of the Lord. 1 vyKOKordbyprov, suffer 
with; the true reading, instead of the Recepta, <ri> 
tbr ectsmrdSh j<ror; which, through the superfluous 
repetition of the <rh ohv (ver. 1), gives a flat, cum¬ 
brous sense. The word atucorabeiy (comp. ver. 9, 
tad chap. iv. 5) is also often used, by the classical 
writers, of the fatigues, burdens, and deprivations 
which are connected with military service. Under 
three distinct figures the Apostle now places before 


Timothy his Christian calling. The first is that of 
a soldier. Serving, as such, under the banner of 
Jesus, he must feel bound partly to endurance and 
partly to abstinence. Tertull., Ad Martyres, cap 
3, p. 138, Edit. Rigalt: 44 Nemo miles ad beUum cum 
aeliciis venit, sed de papilionibus expeditis et sub- 
strictis, ubi omnis duritia , imbonilas et insuavitas 
consists.” Also elsewhere, 1 Tim. i. 18; vi. 12; 
1 Cor. ix. 7; 2 Cor. x. 4, 5; and especially in 
Epli. vi. 12-18, is the same figure employed by the 
Apostle. 

Ver. 4. No man . . . that he may please 
him that, Ac. As the soldier, especially when in 
active service—-4 <rrparev6pevos —must bear more 
than others, so, still farther, has he less freedom 
than others to do everything he may wish. *Epw\4- 
Ktrai signifies, especially, entanglement in something 
hindering and obstructing (comp. 2 Peter ii. 20). 
By wpaypareiai (comp. Luke xix. 13), we must not 
think exclusively of lawsuits, but especially of busi¬ 
ness affairs, and generally of all those occupations 
which the support of daily life renders necessary, but 
which also are wholly irreconcilable with a faithful 
fulfilment of the duties of a soldier. Amongst the 
ancients, the nunatural combination of one line of 
activity with another was forbidden by positive laws. 
Ajibros. Be Offic., libr. 1, says: 44 Qui imperatori 
militat, a sweeptionibus litium, adu negotiorum 
forensicum, venditione mercium prohibetur humanis 
legibus” — 44 He who fights for the Imperator, is pro¬ 
hibited by human laws from litigation, the pursuit of 
forensic affairs, the sale of merchandise.” \Militares 
viros civiles euros arripere prohibemus. Quoted by 
Whitby.—E. H.l—The sole calling of the orpaTtdrrns 
is that, through the faithful performance of his duties, 
he please the commander, rtp crrparoXoyho'ayTi ; i. e., 
the commander-in-chief. The Catholic Church (Ro¬ 
man) has interpreted this prescript literally, in that 
it has forbidden the clergy, peremptorily, a certain 
number of uuclerical occupations (see Waltkr’s 
Kirchenrecht, 5th ed., Bonn, 1831, p. 398). On the 
other hand, upon the Protestant side, the following 
application was characteristically given to this pas¬ 
sage by Mclanchthon: 44 Ita vult ministrum Evan- 
gelii totum servire propria vocation* et non ingerere 
ee in alieno », in gubernaiionem politicam. Non 
habeat minister Evangelii altcrum pedem in templo , 
aUerum in curia” ( 44 So he wishes the minister of 
the gospel to serve in his own vocation unreservedly, 
and not to engage in outside affairs, in political man¬ 
agement. Let not the minister of the gospel have 
one foot in the temple and the other in the curia”) 
If we ask in what way the Apostle himself has, in 
his own example, explained this his prescript, then 
it becomes plain that it must be understood not 
absoluti , but cum grano salis. Paul also, while 
working with his hands, has eaten his own bread 
(Acts xx. 34; 1 Cor. iv. 12; lb., ix. 6); and cer¬ 
tainly he will not have given this counsel to Timothy 
unconditionally. But, assuredly, epecial tact and 
wisdom are necessary so to manage the inevitable 
cares and occupations which daily life brings with it, 
that the cause of the kingdom of Ood shall be there¬ 
by in no wise injured, but rather can gain advantage 
from their results; as was the case actually with 
Paul himself, who found occasion, in his own activ¬ 
ity, to set forth his example to the community for 
imitation (see 2 Thess. iii. 6-9). 

Ver. 5. And if ft man also strive for mas¬ 
teries, yet is he not crowned exoept he strive 
lawfully. The Apostle develop* now, yet farther, 
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the same thought in the form of a second figure. 
To strive, is not synonymous here with arparebeabat, 
but is an expression borrowed from the Greeks 
(&&Xe?A to which he alludes also in 1 Cor. ix. 24 
and 2 Tim. iy. 7, 8 (comp. Heb. xii. 11 It is not 
enough, he wishes to say, that a man snail himself 
only take part in the contest, indifferent how, in 
other respects, he carries himself; but, chiefly and 
before all that he conduct himself according to the 
laws of battle, since without this he can lay no claim 
to the honor of being crowned. He who fights 
against the laws of the contest, forfeits his crown; 
yofd/iots abkh<rp = conformably to the laws. The 
specific, not tropical sense, is as follows: The minis¬ 
ter of the gospel dare not arbitrarily exempt himself 
from this or that portion of his task, or even direct 
his activity according to his own discretion; not the 
bias of his own heart, but the will of the Lord alone 
must be his standard; so that, without this, it is im¬ 
possible for him to hope for His approval and recog¬ 
nition. 

Ver. 6. The husbandman that laboreth 
mnit be first partaker of the fruits. The third 
figure, borrowed from the husbandman, develops 
once more the same idea, though in a measure, in¬ 
deed, upon another side. Here, too, there is no 
promise (De Wette), but an exhortation, grounded 
upon a comparison with the yewpyds. K owi&rra is 
put forward with emphasis, for a proof that the 
Apostle is speaking of a privilege which is accorded 
exclusively to the laboring, but in no wise to the 
nof-laboring husbandman. There must be work 
especially with persistent exertion, if one will—what 
every husbandman naturally wishes—actually gather 
the fruits of his field. The question only is, in what 
sense vpwroy is to be taken, and with what this 
adverb is to be combined. Not in the sense of 
ita demum (Heinrichs; also the Dutch translation); 
as little as an hyperbaton = rbv yewpydv Kowtwyra 
srp&roy, it.t.X. ; but that also it be connected with 
fierakafifidyeiy, and considered equivalent to first, 
before all others . The Apostle will say, finally, not 
every husbandman, but he only who labors with 
assiduity, must first, before all others, enjoy the 
fruits of his labor. If, consequently, Timothy will 
claim this privilege for himself, there must be un¬ 
remitting toil upon his part; just as above, in ver. 6, 
his coronation was made dependent upon lawfully- 
conducted contests. That, for the teacher, the right 
of a suitable support upon the part of the commu¬ 
nity exists, is without doubt a Pauline thought (see 
1 Cor. ix. 7, d seq.) ; this, nevertheless, is not taught 
here . 

Yer. 7. Consider what I say, Ac. Accord¬ 
ing to De Wette, this exhortation is apparently super¬ 
fluous, since the foregoing comparisons were easy 
for Timothy to understand. “But the sense of 
the verse is not meant to enlighten the understand¬ 
ing of Timotheus as to the meaning of the meta¬ 
phors, but as to the personal application of them; ” 
Conybeare and Howson. Hence, also, it is not 
necessary to adopt the notion (Mosheim, Michaelis), 
that some secret sense lies hidden under the fore¬ 
going comparisons.— And the Lord give thee 
understanding in all things. This reminder is 
here all the more appropriate, since an unspiritual 
understanding of the prescripts of the Apostle, uarh 
hprdv, not work itdyoiay, was certainly possible, but 
not desirable for the community. For the rest, 
these words, although they refer exclusively to the 
foregoing, make nevertheless an appropriate transi- 


I tion to what follows (vers. 8-13); in which vena 
the Apostle names various motives which should de¬ 
termine Timothy to the true fulfilment of the dut; 
which hitherto had been pressed upon his heart 

Yer. 8. Remember that Jesus Christ, of 
the seed of David, raised from the dead, kc. 
First motive: remembrance of the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ. Paul directs the view of his friend 
and pupil bach to that great event which is the 
foundation of all faith and of all hope of Christians 
(comp. 1 Cor. xv. 12-20). He should hold Jesus 
Christ in remembrance (here, where there is occa¬ 
sion to speak of the Lord as an historical person, 
not the name of office—Christ—but the individual 
name—Jesus—stands first), not in general, but hete 
especially the risen from tne dead (iyeysflptwer, not 
lycp&iyra). Through the addition, of the seed of 
David (comp. Rom. i. 3), not the lowliness of the 
person of the Lord, also not His Memanic dip- 
ni'y (Hutber), but simply His human descent, His 
origin is denoted, and truly, indeed, with indirect 
44 polemic ” against the docetic error of false teach¬ 
ers ; and upon this circumstance special stress h 
laid, because Timothy could perceive from it that 
Jesus Christ, although man of flesh and blood as he 
himself, nevertheless was raised from the dead; and 
this could contribute, amid the feeling of his own 
weakness, to his consolation and encouragement. 

“ Hanc unam genealogiam a Timotheo vult attendi, 
quae argumento est Jcsum esse Christum ; ” Ben gel. 
—-According to my gospel (comp. Rom. ii. 16; 
xvi. 25; 1 Tim. i. 11). That Paul is thinking here 
of the gospel of Luke (Jerome, Baur), is wholly un¬ 
proven. Not without indirect polemic against the 
preaching of those who do not place the resurrection 
of the Lord in the forefront, or who reject it de¬ 
cidedly, Paul speaks here so expressly of it, since 
his train of thought occasions him now, in what fol¬ 
lows immediately, to speak of his own person. 

Yer. 9. Wherein I suffer trouble . . . unto 
bonds. A second motive for Timothy. He should 
direct his look not only bacfocard* , but also around 
him, to the example of his own teacher and fellow- 
soldier.— Wherein ; for the sake of which—the gos¬ 
pel—«V f, 44 cujus annuntiandi munere defungens;* 
Beza.— I suffer, uaxorabw (comp. ver. 3).— Eren 
unto bonds, ^tcfivy. His present bonds are 

the ullimus terminus ad quern , whither his suffering 
has gone on until now (comp. Phil. ii. 8), plx? 
boyar ov .— As an evil-doer. 44 Malum passion is, 

ac si prmcessisset malum actionis ; ” Bengel. The 
word KOKovpyos, which occurs besides only in the 
gospel of Luke (chap, xxiii. 39), sounds very well in 
the mouth of the Apostle, who had so fine a feeling 
for honor and shame, just to express the nature of 
his own position; and this so much the more, since, 
at the latest, his case had taken an unfavorable turn 
(comp. chap. iv. 16,17).—But the word of God 
is not bound. Parenthesis, in which the Apostle 
gives account of what serves especially for his en¬ 
couragement amid his heavy sorrows.— The word of 
God ; designation of the gospel, specially upon the 
side of its Divine origin (comp. 1 Them ii. 13); not 
of the Holy Scriptures in general, nor of the Divine 
promises in particular. —Is not bound, ov Mttsl 
Antithesis to bis own imprisoned estate, rpex** (- 
Thess. iii. 1). The gospel is preached in spite of the 
imprisonment of Paul, not through himself (as De 
Wette explains, while he appeals for his interpreta¬ 
tion to Acts xxviii. 31, for we have to do here with 
the second imprisonment), but through others. 
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Ver. 10. Therefore . . . glory. A<& rovro ; 
therefore, because the word of God is not bound. 
The unimpeded course of the gospel is to the Apos¬ 
tle a new proof of its all-embracing power; and the 
thought inspires him to suffer willingly for a cause 
which otherwise might seem lost. The additional 
danse, for the elect’s Bake, must thence be un¬ 
derstood not as a new ground, but as a more definite 
statement. By the ticksterol, we must'think here 
exclusively just as little of those to whom the gospel 
is not yet preached, as of those who have already 
received it (comp. Titus i. 1). The conception is 
rather to be taken generally. For their sakes he 
endures all. *Tjro/i<?iw denotes not only passive 
endurance, but steadfastness, as of a soldier on the 
attack of the enemy (Wiesinger). It is not so evi¬ 
dent what the Apostle means thereby, when he adds 
yet, that they may also obtain the salvation 
which is in Christ Jesus with eternal glory. 
They also, #cal axrrot; as now already the Apostle 
himself, upon his part, was conscious of the ounrrjpla 
in Christ. It is nevertheless a question, in what way 
the sorrow of the Apostle could serve to the further¬ 
ance of the same end with the IkXsktoI. That he 
regarded his own suffering as in no way sin-extin¬ 
guishing, requires indeed no special mention. The 
view, further also, that he wishes only to express the 
salutary influence which the consideration of his 
vwofiotrfi would exert upon the bcXtKTOi (De Wette, 
Hather), will not fairly satisfy us. Certainly it is 
better, if we paraphrase his thoughts thus: that he, 
amid all the burdens of his calling, endured, without 
yielding up the high task of his life, that thereby 
the elect of God might be partakers of the erooryjpia 
ia Christ, through his persevering, continued preach¬ 
ing (comp. Acts xiii. 48). This <rwn\pla is here 
united with its highest reach —gerh Wfijj cuwlou. 
“ Cum glorid aternd. Hoc finis est salutis , quam 
ia Christo consequimur , solus enim nostra est , Deo 
eieere, qua incipit a regenerations nostra, absolvitur 
astern, plena nostra Iweratione, quurn nop Deus ex 
mortahs vita arumnis eductos in regnum mum col- 
UfiL Ad hone salutem aecedit participate ccelestis 
sdeoque divines gloria ,. Ergo ut Christi gratiam 
amptificaret, nomen atema gloria saluti apposuit; ” 
Calvin.—[“ With eternal glory. This is the reach of 
the salvation which we obtain in Christ. For our 
salvation is to live to God, which begins from our 
regeneration, but is completed in our full deliver¬ 
ance when God gathers us from the calamities of our 
mortal life into His kingdom. Participation of 
heavenly and so of divine glory happens to this sal¬ 
vation. Therefore, that he may magnify the grace 
of Christ, he adds the name of eternal glory to sal¬ 
vation.”] 

Ver. 11. It is a faithful saying, Ac. Finally, 
the Apostle adduces a third motive. He directs the 
look of Timothy forward to the results which are 
connected in the future as well with the faithfulness 
as with the unfaithfulness of the servant of Christ. 
Faithful is the word, must not, as 1 Tim. iv. 9, be 
referred to the preceding, but, as 1 Tim. i. 15, to the 
immediately following. The Apostle strengthens a 
general thought, and ydp is equivalent to indeed, 
'* The recent interpreters consider the following sen¬ 
tences, corresponding to each other, as strophes from 
a church hymn, respecting which, again as before, 
nothing more can be said than that the passage 
answers thoroughly well for a hymn, but it cannot 
he proved to have been takm from one; ” (Hat- 
foies). But if, now, tho word*, do not constitute a 


portion of an old Christian church song, surely they 
deserve to be employed as the text of a Christian 
hymn.—For if we be dead with (him), we 
shaU also live with (him). A genuine Paulino 
thought. It is known how (amongst other places, 
Rom. vi.) the whole Christian life is comprehended 
under the category of a dying and rising again with 
Christ. Not only the outwaid resemblance, but also 
the personal fellowship of the Christian with the 
Lord, is here meant; and, indeed, he speaks of a 
death and life in a spiritual sense, not in a pure 
natural sense. Yet the spiritual dying must cer¬ 
tainly attain to such height, that we must be pre¬ 
pared, if necessary, to renounce our natural life for 
the sake of the Redeemer; while, on the other hand, 
the true spiritual life which is enjoyed here in conse¬ 
quence of that spiritual dying with Him (mitstirbehs) 
issues in a personal participation of the blessed life 
in eternity. 

Ver. 12. If we suffer, we shall also reign 
with (him). (Comp. Rom. viii. 17; Eph. ii. 6.) 
Not suffering wholly in general, but with Him, ahv 
&hr$, is here meant. Reigning with Him is some¬ 
what the same with the phrase, “ to reign in life ” 
(Rom. v. 17), when, indeed, the Messiah’s kingdom 
shall be revealed in its full glory.—On the other 
hand, if we deny (him), he also will deny us. 
Perhaps an allusion to the Lord’s own words, Matt, 
x. 33; Mark viii. 38; to which also 2 Peter ii. 1; 
Jude 4, seem to hint. To deny Christ, is, in gen¬ 
eral, to be ashamed of Him by word or deed. Here, 
with special reference to the work of the minister of 
the gospel, to be ashamed, through fear of men, to 
confess Him freely. He who is guilty of this, finds 
his sentence already recorded (Matt. vii. 23). 

Ver. 13. If we believe not, Ac.; not in gen¬ 
eral, but are unfaithful to our holy calling, ana to 
tho vows made before the Lord. That condition is 
meant, indeed, which constitutes the ground of the 
denial of the Lord just referred to. “ Si abnegamus ; 
ore, si non eredimus: corde ; ” Benge!,—Yet he 
abideth faithful (comp. Rom. iii. 3, 4). He will 
not, as we in like case, become untrue to Himself. 
For he cannot deny himself (see Critical re¬ 
marks). It is a gross misunderstanding to interpret 
this last reminder as a word of consolation in any 
such sense as this:—if we, from weakness, are un¬ 
faithful, we may calm ourselves with the thought 
that He will not break His word; and that, notwith¬ 
standing it, His faithfulness to us will be forever 
confirmed. In a certain sound sense this thought is 
certainly true; but the connection of the discourse 
here plainly shows that the Apostle will warn with 
emphasis, and, in other words, will say: Fancy not, 
if thou art unfaithful, that the Lord’s punishment 
will fail. He is just as faithful in His tbreatenings 
as in His promises. He remains ever like Himself, 
and can also just as little endure the unfaithful, os 
He can allow the faithful to go unrewarded (comp. 
Heb. ii. 3; John iii. 20). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The prescript of the Apostle in ver. 2 is spe¬ 
cially weighty on this account, because a very sig- 
nificant hint is given for the true relation between 
Scripture and tradition. Certainly it is true that an 
apostolic tradition existed before and also apart from 
the New Testament; so that, in a certain respect, it 
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can bo said that tho Church has not to thank Scrip¬ 
ture for its origin, but was established independently 
of it. It was this truth which orthodox Protestant 
theologians have only too often forgotten, but which 
has been handled, amongst others, by Lessing, with 
power and good success. On the other side, it is 
also equally certain that we would not know and 
authenticate purely the apostolic tradition, if, early, 
a Scripture had not been at hand, in which it was 
deposited, and unless this Scripture were the neces¬ 
sary corrective , by which all that presents itself to us 
as tradition must be proved, and also according to 
which it must become ever modified.* In the gos¬ 
pel of John (chap. xxi. 23), we have the earliest 
proof in point—how impure tradition already in the 
earliest age would become, were it not fattened in 
Scripture, and even explained thereby. * The pub¬ 
licity which the Apostle here palpably claims for the 
pure transmission of his original doctrine, stands, 
"loreover, in noticeable contrast over against the 
. eil of the mysterious, in which false teachers fre¬ 
quently envelop their doctrines. 

2. As the threefold figure of the soldier, the 
athlete, and the husbandman, presents to view the 
culling and the burdens in the life of the minister of 
the gospel, so also the calling of each individual 
Christian, at all times and in all places, admits easily 
its reapplication. 

3. The high value which the Apostle attributes 
to the bodily resurrection of the Lord, here and in 
other passages, is, in a remarkable way, in contrast 
with the spiritualistic and indifferentistic evapora¬ 
tion of this chief article of the gospel, on the side 
of the modern speculative rationalism of our days. 

4. “ The word of God is not bound.” Through 
this thought, which is applicable in the widest sense, 
the peculiarity of the gospel in opposition to every 
human institution, even to the law of Moses, is 
devoted, as well also as its rapid and unhindered 
spread is explained; while its future conquest over 
every, even the greatest obstacle, is guaranteed. 

5. The suffering of the witnesses for Christ was, 
and is at all times, one of the most powerful agen¬ 
cies for the furtherance of the gospel (comp. Phil. i. 
12-14 ; CoL i. 24 ; 2 Cor. i. 5-7). “ The sorrow as 
well as the consolation of a minister of the gospel, 
as of a leader in Christ’s contest, extends to other 
Christians for consolation and welfare. His sorrow, 
in this, thnt each suffering for Christ, in and with 
Christ, is a victory; while persistent strength of faith 
in fierce battle overcomes sin and tho world in them, 
the. spectacle is the consolation of all who behold 
their conflict, and who fight after them. And while 
the witnesses for Christ again are consoled, now also, 
according to the deeper experience of life, a rich 
source of comfort and power streams forth from 
them into the hearts of others;” Geriach.—Com¬ 
pare Vinet’s beautiful essay upon Col. i. 24: “Zo 
Jjdel? achcvant let souffrances de Jesus Christ” in his 
Etudes AvangeliqueSy pp. 112-146. 


HOMTLETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


What and how the Christian shall suffer for 
Christ.—The holy calling of the minister of the 
Lord: (1.) The extent of this calling (vere. 1-7). 
Presented under figures (a) of the soldier, (6) the 

* [An important principle, wolf stated.—E. H.J 


athlete, (<?) the husbandman; (2.) motives for the 
exercise of this calling (vers. 8—13): (a) a look back¬ 
wards (ver. 81 (b) a look around about one (ven. 9, 
10), (c) a look forwards (vers. 11—13).—The grace of 
the Lord Jesus Christ the true strength of Bis own. 
—Even the best Christian needs, like Timothy, con¬ 
stant strengthening.—Scripture and tradition.—The 
worth and the want of worth of tradition.—The 
Christian teacher a soldier of Christ: (a) The enemy 
against whom, (6) the Leader under whom, (r) the 
weapons with which, (d) the crown for which he 
strives.—The inevitable, necessary self-denial which 
is bound up with the service of the Lord.—What 
the Christian teacher can learn from the husband¬ 
man: (1.) No fruit without labor; (2.) no labor 
without reward.—Hold in remembrance, that Jesus 
Christ is risen from the dead: (1.) Why shall this 
be thought of? This recollection gives power to 
work, to endurance, to conflict, to dying; (2.1 bow 
shall this be thought of? Continually, faithfully (in 
a believing spirit! in joyful hope.—The word of 
God is not bouna, (1.) to any person who preaches 
it, (2.) to any form in which it is preached, (8.) to 
any time, place, or other circumstance.—The suffer¬ 
ing of the ministers, the gain of the congregations. 
—Through dying to life, through enduring to reign* 
ing, through denial to being denied.—The thought 
of the faithfulness of the Lord an inestimable con¬ 
solation for His own, but likewise a most earnest 
warning.—The great antithesis and the inner con¬ 
nection between the this-side and the beyond-oide in 
Christian life.—The higher the calling, so much the 
heavier the responsibility. — He who will win the 
highest, must also venture the highest.—The faith* 
fulness of the Lord not bound to our unfaithful¬ 
ness. 

Starke : Bibl. Wurt. : Christians must not only 
stand by Divine truth, but they must do their utmost 
that it be transmitted to posterity, upon which 
account they should support churches and schools, 
and should help care for their preservation (2 The*, 
iii. 1).— Cramer : Beautiful evidence of three main 
articles of the Christian faith: that Christ is tree 
man, bom of the seed of David, was really dead, and 
is really risen from the dead (Luke xxiv. 6, 7).— 
Hedinoer : The suffering and glory of Christ in 
common with His members.—It belongs to the mys¬ 
tery of the cross of Christ, that, the more purely any 
one preaches it, the more persecution, or at least 
evil report of tho doctrine, he experiences on ac¬ 
count of it—Q uesnkl : Happy, and eternally glori¬ 
ous, are different—That God gives eternal life to 
them who, for the sake of Christ, die the martyrt 
death, no one doubts; but that every Christian is 
under obligation to die with Christ through the mor¬ 
tifying of his own pleasures and desires, and to pot 
to death his former sins through the martyrdom of 
penitence, is not believed, and yet it must be be¬ 
lieved just os much as the other. 

Hxubeer : God has formed for Himself ©at of 
weak and despised ones, the strongest instruments. 
—No human power can suppress the word of God, 
or hinder its course.—No rejected person will be 
able to complain to the Lord, and say He has not 
kept His word. 

Lisco: What adorns the minister of Christ?— 
Be faithful even unto death.—The picture of a good 
soldier of Christ: (1.) His quality (vers. 1-7); (-) 
his encouragements and strenthenings (vers. 8—13). 
—Wholly to Christ do we belong in life, suffering, 
and dying.—Of the conflict and of the crown of the 
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Christian.— Palmer : The entire pericope, as an ad¬ 
monition to Christians, confirmed.— Schroder : The 
confirmation solemnity a farewell solemnity: (1.) 
What is the home we thereby leave 1 (2.) what is 


the strange land into which we are introduced ? (3. 
what staff is thereby given into our hands ?—Yer. 8, 
appropriate especially to the Festival of Easter, oi 
the Sunday following. 


y. 

Directions to Timothy how he may become further efficient in the preservation 
of the truth, and iu his conflict with error. 


Cn. II. 14-26. 


14 Of these things put them in remembrance, charging them before the Lord 1 * * 
that they strive not about words* to no* profit, hut to the subverting of the 

15 hearers. Study to show thyself approved unto God, a workman that needeth 

16 not to be ashamed, rightly dividing the word of truth. But shun [the] profane 
and vain babblings: for they will increase unto more ungodliness [for they will 

17 fall into a greater measure of ungodliness]. And their word will eat as doth a 

18 canker: of whom is Hymeneus and Philetus; Who concerning the truth have 
erred, saying that the resurrection is past already; and overthrow the faith of 

19 some. Nevertheless, the foundation or God 4 * * standeth sure [the firm foundation 
of God standeth], having this seal, The Lord knoweth them that are His. And, 
Let every one that nameth the name of Christ [the Lord] * depart from iniquity. 

20 But in a great house there are not only vessels of gold and of silver, but also 

21 of wood and of earth; and some to honour, and some to dishonour. If a man 
therefore purge himself from these, he shall be a vessel unto honour, sanctified,* 

22 and meet for the master’s use, and prepared unto every good work. Flee also 
youthful lusts: but follow righteousness, faith, charity, peace, with [all ?] 7 them 

23 that call on the Lord out of a pure heart. But [the] foolish and unlearned ques- 

24 tions avoid, knowing that they do gender strifes. And the [a] servant of the 
Lord must not strive ; but be gentle unto all men, apt to teach, patient [of evil], 

25 In meekness 8 instructing those that oppose themselves; if God peradventure 
will give them repentance to the acknowledging [in reference to the knowledge] 

26 of the truth; And that they may recover themselves [awake to soberness] out 
of the snare of the devil, who are taken captive by him at his will. 


1 Ver. 14.—[row k vpiov ; so Recepta , Lachmann, TIschendorf. The Sin. has 0«ov.—E. H.J 

* Ver 14.—uq koyofia\*lv t instead of \oyopd\ti. It is difficult to decide upon the proper reading hero. The reador 
is referred to the critical comment upon the verse. [Lachmann puts a fall period after tevpiov, ana thus connects the 
first clause of the sentenoe with the preceding section. . The new section would thus begin with ji y Aoyo/idxet. I con- 
feu to a preference far this latter arrangement, tit oW.,’ k.t.A. —E. H.] 

* Ver. 14.—[The critical editions, and the Sin., read iirl.—E. H.J 

4 Ver. 19.—[r. Ocov. Sin., r. tevpiov.— E. H.] 

4 Ver. 19.—(A. G. A. G., Tisohendor£ Lachmann, Cod. Sin., tevpiov instead of Xpurrou. —E. TL] 

4 Ver. 31.—The Recepta has a connecting iccu after 1/yiaoiUvov, which is omitted properly by the critical editors; 
omitted also in the Sin. 

* Ver. 22.—[Lachmann, on the strength of A. C. G., has v&tmov after ju<r3L.—E. H.l 

* Ver. 25.— {Recepta, vpaArgru Upsanrn, Lachmann, Tisohondorf, Sin.; in fret, the Recepta is entirely exceptional 
here.—B. H.j 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Yer. 14. Of these things pat them in re¬ 
membrance, ram foroplfuripnct. With these words 
a new part of the Epistle begins, which runs through 
to the end of this chapter. If the Apostle, in the 
first half of the second chapter, exhort Timothy to 
patient suffering, now he rouses him to vigorous 
action, ana communicates directions to him on the 
manner and way in which especially he shall act 
•gainst false teachers. The beginning of the admo¬ 


nition refers back to vers. 11-13, since the recollec¬ 
tion of the great judgment in the glorious appearing 
of the Lord is preeminently fitted to hold any one 
back from every insignificant strife of words. The 
question whether the immediately following words, 
9ta/xaprvp6fitros ir&vtop rod icvplou , belong to tho 
preceding, or to the following ph Koyopaxuv, de¬ 
pends upon another, viz., whether tho reading here 
of tho Recepta be genuine, or ifhetber, with A. C., 
Yulgat, Ital., J2th., and the Latin church-fathers, 
we must read \oyopdx * 1 ; which hist reading Lach 
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mann also bos adopted, and Matthies and Huther 
defended. In this event, the words Ziapapr. Ivdnc. 
rov icup. must be referred to inroplpyijcrKt. We 
believe, nevertheless, that the usual reading, pi] 
Koyopaxeiv, as well on account of the number as of 
the weight of the witnesses, deserves the preference, 
and that this latter was what Timothy should testify 
to his hearers, Ivvrmow rov Kvplov. The admonition, 
not to strive about words, was more appropriate 
and necessary for the surroundings of Timothy, than 
for Timothy himself The Aoyopaxlcu (1 Tim. vi. 4) 
were much sought after and liked by the heresiarchs 
of those days, since, through their dexterity in dis¬ 
putation, they endeavored to win for themselves the 
reputation of deep thinkers and forcible rhetoricians; 
against which folly, and the obscuration connected 
with it, the Apostle has already, earlier, declared 
himself (1 Cor. i. 17). The desire to engage in such 
controversies could easily enough transfer itself from 
the false teachers to the congregation, in which event 
it must feel itself impelled naturally to enter the lists 
in behalf of 9ome party, and it is in so far forth not 
necessary to consider this exhortation as directed 
exclusive'}/ to a teacher. The reason why Paul op¬ 
poses this perversion with so great emphasis, appears 
from what immediately follows: to no profit, but 
to the subverting of the hearers. This is also 
an oppositional addition of an entire proposition, in 
which the foregoing exhortation is enforced through 
a more definite statement of the nature and result 
of the said Xoyopaxeir. It does not breed the slight¬ 
est advantage (xpheipos only here ; comp, the (nrh- 
<rtts avunptXus k. pdrawi , Titus iii. 9), but, on the 
contrary, direct harm, since it calls forth just the 
reverse of the desired oUobopii- Karaorpo<pdi = 
Kc&alptais (2 Cor. xiii. 10), subversion, perversion, 
corruption, since in this way only vanity and caprice 
are awakened, and schism is nourished, which in¬ 
deed is not the conscious aim, but is, nevertheless, 
the inevitable result (M) of the deplorable A oyo- 
paxtiv. 

Ver. 15. Study to ... which needeth not 
to be ashamed. After the Apostle has now point¬ 
ed out to Timothy the evils he has to contend with 
in his sphere of action, he tells him what he must, 
in his own person, seek to accomplish.— Study , 
tneovZourov ; be zealously affected thereto. 44 Ver- 
bum conveniens characteri totius epistolas; ” Ben- 
gel.— To show thyself approved unto God. 
Admpos = spectalus, probatus; to be taken here 
absolute , not to be connected with the following 
ipydrify, napaorijorai r$ 0«<p (comp. Rom. vi. 13, 
16), not only = evdpeorov cTwcu ry 0«£, but so that 
he become manifest to God as tempos. In what 
character he must address himself to the service of 
God, appears from the words which immediately fol¬ 
low : a workman, Ac. 'Epydrrjs, also Phil iii. 2; 
2 Cor. xi. 13, is used of labor in the field of the 
kingdom of God. * Ay&raloxwros , he who is not 
ashamed of His cause (comp. Phil. i. 20; 1 John ii. 
28); strictly, barefaced , impudent ; hence, one who 
does not expect confusion. (i Cui sua ipsius con- 
scientia nullum pudorem ineutial .” Others explain: 
one who, without being ashamed of himself, comes 
forward freely for the cause of the Lord, as in chap. 
1. 8, which explanation is less supported by the con¬ 
text than the foregoing.— Rightly dividing the 
word of truth. A more precise designation of 
the laborer 44 approved unto God,” which has made 
much trouble for the interpreters of every age. The 
word of truth can be, naturally, nothing else than 


the gospel which Timothy preached. ’OpdoTqulr, 
ree'e secure; strictly, to cut in the true direction. 

In respect, now, of the question in how far this con¬ 
ception can be applied to the \6yos rrjs kXtj&das, 
we must certainly agree with De Wette, when 
he says that, without proof from usage, men 
have had in their minds the dissection of an 
animal offered in sacrifice, or of the cutting up 
of bread upon the part of the obc6vopos. His own 
view, however, that the metaphor is borrowed 
originally from ploughing, admits just as little of 
satisfactory proof as the other supposition, that 
the figure is taken from the work of the carpenter 
(Conybeare and Howson). It was likewise entirely 
arbitrary when certain church-fathers (Chrysostom, 
(Ecumenius, Theophylact) were pleased to hare 
thought of the cutting off of what was foreign, or 
of false teachers; and, least of all, is there any 
ground here (Calovius, Olshausen) for supposing that 
the correct distinction between the law and the 
gospel is enjoined. If we weigh all maturely, De 
Wette’s interpretation will, in the end, have the 
most in its behalf (comp. Kaiyoropcir, nova via tW 
dere). As the farmer, when he cuts crooked fur¬ 
rows, injures bis field, so also the minister of the 
word, who docs not rightly deal with it. That also 
which Paul here desires of Timothy, is just the re¬ 
verse of the KowriXtfctv rby Xbyov rov 0€ou (Gal il 
14 ; 2 Cor. ii. 17); and the old church-fathers were 
in so far forth right when they used, now and then, 
bpSboropla in the sense of 6p&obo{ta. In any event, 
there is here an opposition to heterodulaskalia, no 
prescript for the practical conduct of Timothy, which 
must be wholly arcuated to the word of God. 

Yer. 16. But shun . . . unto more ungodli¬ 
ness. Of profane, empty chattering (see Obsery. on 
1 Tim. vi. 20).— Shun , icspitaraao, avoid ; strictly, 
go out of the way of (comp. Titus iii. 9). Why we 
must go out of the way of this, the immediately fol¬ 
lowing phrase shows: for they wiU increase 
unto more [fall into a greater measure of] un¬ 
godliness. *Acr*f}tl<u is to be understood here a 
genitive, dependent upon M wAc tov ; and the entire 
expression is to be considered not merely a warning, 
but also a prophecy, as chap, iii 13. The Apostle 
speaks of error itseif, not of loose babbling (Luther), 
and especially shows how apparently pure theoretic 
error has nevertheless a pernicious practical tendency. 

Ycr. 17. And their word will eat ss doth 
a canker. “The blessed Luther has translated 
ydyypmm by cancer (Krebs), but it signifies a still 
more miserable evil; because he who is afflicted 
with cancer can still nevertheless preserve his lift 
from ten to twenty years; but he who is smitten 
with gangrene dies in a few hours, if the limb 
wherein the disease is be forthwith not cut off; ftf 
it deprives one limb after another of life and sensa¬ 
tion, through the entire body. The Greeks call this 
disease, usually, (r<pdictXoy, and amongst us it is 
named gangrene” (kalte Brand)*, Starke. The 
tertium comparationis is the extensive and intensive 
spread of the disease in the body of the entire con¬ 
gregation. Jerome, in the Commentary upon the 
Epistle to the Galatians: 44 Doctrina /wvwrwjw 
uno incipiens , viz duos out ires primum in exordio 
auditores invenit, sed paulatim cancer serptt in cor- 
pore. n — Hymeneus and Philetus. [“That these 
two were Gnostic teachers, none of the ancients do 
insinuate; nor did the Gnostics teach that the 
4 resurrection was past already,* but that the fle& 
was not fit to rise,’ 1 Ac.; Whitby. We should be 
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cautious in making assertions about Gnosticism in 
the apostolic age. The Gnostic temper was in being 
then, but how much of it had come to the surface 
under a distinctly Christian form is still au obscure 
ma&er. C£ Gibbon, vol. L, chap. 15; Baur, Christ- 
licks Gnosis, p. 36 sgy. —E. H.] Hymeneus, men¬ 
tioned also in 1 Tim. l. 20, remained in his error; 
the other (an ordinary nomen proprium, see Wet- 
stein on the place) is not known farther. 

Yer. 18. Wno concerning the truth have 
erred, drivis trepl tV fafatuur %<rr6xn**v \ lit¬ 
erally, who, in respect of the truth, have missed the 
way (De Wette); comp. 1 Tim. vi. 21 (turroxw ; 
strictly, to lose or miss the good). Wherein the 
core of their error consisted, the Apostle states in 
the words: saying that the reaorreotion is 
past already. The resurrection can only be the 
resurrection of the dead bodies, which Paul, upon 
the ground of our Lord’s own words (John v. 28, 
29), teaches us to expect at the end of the pres¬ 
ent dispensation, simultaneously with the personal 
parousia of the Lord (see 1 Cor. xv. 53, 54; 1 
Thess. iv. 13-18). It is also in the meanwhile evi¬ 
dent, from 1 Cor. xv. 12, that already, very early, in 
the congregation, there were persons to whom this 
&po*tolic doctrine was offensive, and who either de¬ 
nied it, or, through a false spiritualism, avoided it. 
The view (Baur) is consequently wholly superfluous,* 
that there is here a pointed reference to Marcion, 
which, in that case, still further, would be a proof 
against the genuineness of the Epistle. In so far as 
we can learn the very earliest Gnosticism from the 
genuine Epistles of 'Paul, the view contains noth¬ 
ing improbable that already in the Apostle’s time, 
at Ephesus and other places, false teachers ap¬ 
peared, who understood, what the gospel teaches of 
a resurrection in the specific sense, of a spiritual 
resurrection to some higher gnosis, or also to a new 
life in fellowship with Christ, and misapplied perhaps 
eren expressions of the Apostle, as Rom. vi. 3; Eph. 
u. 6, and other passages, for the purpose. They found, 
indeed, amongst the Essenes and Therapeutie, and 
still more amongst the Sadducees, manifold points of 
contact, and they stood, through their morbid ideal¬ 
ism, in principial opposition to the healthy and 
rigorous realism of the apostolic preaching [Predict 
= irtlps rffuju the thing preached.—E. H.], while they 
also overthrow the faith of some. The hope 
of the future resurrection was indeed an essential 
factor of the Christian faith, and Paul always laid 
the greatest stress upon it (comp., e. < 7 ., Acts xxiv. 
15). The denial of the future resurrection must also 
lead to a perversion of the fact of the resurrection 
of Christ, which had already taken place, and shake 
to its foundations the whole fabric of the Chris¬ 
tian faith (hrarphr «*, Yulg., labefactare ), especially 
amongst the ipabus and turrhpucroL, of whom there 
is mention in 2 Peter iii. 16.f 

Yer. 19. Nevertheless, the foundation of 
God, Ac. “ Paulus ingressus in hanc tristem com- 
tsemorationem de dissipationibus Ecclesice , opponit 
tonsolaUones duos , alteram publicam, alteram perti- 
nenlem ad singulos ; ’ Melanchthon. It is as u the 
Apostle were feeling the need of encouraging him- 

* [Boor liked to And support for his theory of a later 
date far the composition or some of the Epistles (this 
amongst the rest) in such allusions and hints, often en¬ 
tirely without reason.—E. H.] 

t [Probably the two errors which our expositor here 
n ames as separate explanations of this passage should be 
united.—W.) 


self, together with Timothy, with a nevertheless , like 
that of Asaph (Ps. lxxiii. 1). The firm foundation 
of God , however (5 pivroi crepebs !bep4\ios rod 
0 eoG), the hard foundation-stone, the firm foundation 
laid by God Himself. It is incorrect to maintain 
that &*p4\ios here = oixla ; rather, the foundation 
of the building must be understood, although with 
the firmness of the foundation, the firmness like 
wise of the building itself is secured. Apparently 
the Apostle here refers to the latter, and 011 c can in 
so far forth say that the bcptKios rod Scod denotes 
nothing else than the congregation founded by God 
Himself “But Paul designates this as 
not because this expression means in itself a build¬ 
ing, but in so far as the congregation, as it has been 
established originally by God, forms only the sub¬ 
structure of the edifice, which is to be gradually 
completed; ” Huthcr. So all becomes intelligible 
enough; and it is just as useless as it is arbitrary to 
think here, by &e/tcA jot, of believers in general 
(Chrysostom), or of the entire evangelical truth 
(Theodoret), or of the doctrine of the resurrection 
(Michaelis, Ernesti), or of the decree of election (Cal¬ 
vin), or of the Divine promises (Ambrose), or, in a 
word, of anything for which the connection, as well 
as the literal meaning of the words, gives a support 
equally feeble.—Standeth sure. 'Earn/cey, not¬ 
withstanding, and in spite of all human efforts to 
shake or to destroy the building of God.—Having 
thia seal, *Ex»v tV c<f>paryi5a ravrrjy. From the 
remote ages, it was the custom to place inscriptions 
upon door-posts, as well also as upon corner-stones 
(comp. Deut. vi. 9; xi. 20 ; Rev. xxl 14). In 
other passages, also, the Apostle uses the word 
srppayis in a metaphorical sense; e. < 7 ., Rom. iv. 11 ; 
I Cor. ix. 2; Eph. L 10. Here, by the same word, 
a superscription is signified which stands legible on 
the AA. &«/*&., whereby the peculiarity of the house 
of God built thereupon is expressed, and also secur¬ 
ity for its imperishable continuance is given. The 
superscription is twofold ( sgmbolum \—perhaps with 
reference to the two sides of the seal, each of which 
is furnished with a special motto. The first, The 
Lord knoweth them that are his, by the judg¬ 
ment of most interpreters, an allusion to Num. *vi. 6 , 
LXX : w Eyyco tcvpios robs tiyras axrrov. More proba¬ 
bly, however, it is a reminiscence of the word of the 
good Shepherd (John x. 14).—And, Let every one 
that nameth the name of Christ [the Lord] 
depart from iniquity. The second side; accord¬ 
ing to some, an allusion to Num. xvL 26, or to Isa. 
lit 11. A thought so simple and clear requires no 
searching, however, after an Old Testament sympa¬ 
thetic chord. To name the name of the Lord is not 
precisely the same as to call upon this name for sal¬ 
vation (Seligkeit = blessedness) (Acts ii. 21 ), but it 
means, to confess this name as that of Christ, the 
Lord (comp. 1 Cor. xii. 3). The invocation of this 
name is completely inseparable from a renunciation 
of unrighteousness, which, of itself, banishes the sin¬ 
ner from the kingdom of God (Mark vii. 23). 'Atiucta 
includes also here the doctrine of the false teach¬ 
ers, in so far as this of itself leads to hri&ua (see 
ver. 18). The obverse siche of the inscription re¬ 
fers also to the highest consolation of the faithful 
(Bengel: “ Novit amanter, nee noese desinit , sed 
perpetuo servat suos”\ the reverse side to their 
holy calling; while the union of the two pithy 
sentences shows that in this way the immovable 
firmness of the building of God, both upon th« 
part of God and also of men, is secured perfectly 
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Since the Lord knows indeed them that are His, 
so also, in point of fact, He distinguishes them 
from those who do not belong to Him, and will 
never permit Himself to make any mistake through 
the mere outside of these latter. If every one 
who names His holy name must depart from all 
unrighteousness, then sin can never succeed, even 
when it has already crept into the temple of the 
Lord, in destroying it wholly. A building which 
demands holiness, carries within itself no ground of 
dissolution and overthrow. 

Ver. 20. But in a great house, Ac. To the 
question whether, by the great house, wo are to 
think here of the whole world, or in particular of the 
Christian Church, Calvin returns the proper answer: 
“Non convenit inter interpretes, an domus magna 
Ecclesiam solam, an totum mundum signified. Ac 
contextus quidem hue potius nos ducit , ut de Ecclesia 
intelligamus ; neque enim de extranets disputat Pau¬ 
lite, sed de ipsa Lei familia. Quod tamen pronun- 
t at , generatiter verum est, adeoque aliter ao eodem 
Apostolo ad totum mundum extenditur.” —[“ It is not 
settled amongst interpreters whether * great house 1 
signifies the Church only, or the entire world. And 
the context indeed leads us rather to understand 
it of the Church. For Paul is not discoursing of 
outside matters, but of the family of God itself. 
Nevertheless, what he declares is true generally, and 
so elsewhere by the same Apostle is applied to the 
whole world”] (Rom. ix. 2d). He expected, ap¬ 
parently, from Timothy, the not unnatural objection 
as to why evil, if only here in time, is permitted 
generally within the temple of God, and is not rather 
at once wholly cast forth from it. In the way of 
answer, Paul refers to the fact, that with the com¬ 
paratively large extension of this building, it cannot 
well be otherwise than in other great houses; in 
other words, that in a community so numerous in 
membership, significant moral diversity amongst its 
individual members must necessarily exist. There is 
no reason for thinking here exclusively of the minis¬ 
ters of the congregation, since, rather, what is here 
said can be equally well applied to its members. By 
vessels of gold and of silver, we may understand 
the true, the fiuthfiil, the eminent teachers and mem¬ 
bers of the congregation; by vessels of wood and 
of earth, not the less distinguished, yet who, at the 
same time, are ever upright believers (it is not neces¬ 
sary to purify the house of such, ver. 21), but mere 
Christians in name, and false teachers; in other 
words, those who are represented, in the well-known 
parable of the Lord (Matt, xiii.), as the tores among 
the wheat, as the worthless fish in the net. The 
first-named vessels are to honor, the last to dis¬ 
honor ; not of the house nor of the proprietor, but 
only in respect of themselves, in so far as they sub¬ 
serve an honorable or an ignominious use. The 
Apostle says besides, moreover, in Rom. ix. 21, that 
they have been jiTotpcurpiva thereto. In both these 
classes, as is manifest from the diverse materials here 
named, there are gradations , whereby before all it 
must not be overlooked that the first are made of 
imperishable, noble metal, the latter, on the other 
hand, of fragile wood or earthen ware, and are not 
designed for enduring, but only for temporary use, 
after which they are cast aside. How often the visi¬ 
ble Church is compared by Paul to a building, is 
<cnown (comp, upon 1 Thn. iii. 10). 

Yer. 21. If a man therefore purge himself 
Ac. “ Heee mundatio non est desertio congregationis, 
ted conversio ad Devon; ” Melancbthon. The in¬ 


ward separation from the evil is here denoted, with 
out which there can be no moral purification (comp 
1 Cor. v. 7).— From these, can only refer to thoes 
persons in the congregation whom the Apostle, ii 
the preceding verse, has described under the figura 
tive expression, “ vessels of wood and earth . 11 The 
breaking away of all fellowship with these was the 
first requisite, if one would reach the high ideal of 
Christian life set forth in the words that follow.— 
He shall be a vessel unto honor ; consequently, 
an ornament of the house of God, a living member 
of the congregation, like the good wheat in the 
field and the good fish in the net. The hint here 
given applies, first of all, to Timothy, but then also, 
in a wider sense, to all the members of the congre¬ 
gation.— Sanctified —as belonging to the Lord— 
(and) meet for the Master’s use [without the 
intervening and (teal ); see the critical remark]. 
EtiXpvrros, here, as m chap. iv. 11 and PbiL 11 , 
good to use, fitted directly for the service of the 
Master, for whose use, indeed, the others also-the 
vessels of wood and earth—serve, but are neverthe¬ 
less prepared only indirectly and temporarily for the 
purpose.— Prepared unto every good work 
(comp. Eph. ii. 10 ). Prepared for every kind of 
useful service, and also not worthless and unfruitful 
on the day of the coming of Christ (2 Peter L 8 ,101 

Yer. 22 . Flee also youthful lusts. Would 
Timothy be a vessel unto honor, then he mint not 
only purify himself from the corruption without 
(». e., outside of) him, but must do battle aho in¬ 
wardly with that which was impure within him. In 
this way this exhortation hangs together with the 
foregoing context, without any violence. The youth¬ 
ful lusts (Vulg., juvenilia desideria) do not consist, 
as some are pleased to fancy, in a search after nov¬ 
elty, or in a propensity to think out new doctrines, 
or to secure approbation for them (rewrcplffir, ft* 
novas moliri) —an explanation which is just as little 
called for, through the context, as through the need* 
of Timothy—but, as this appears also from the an- 
tithesis which immediately follows, we must think 
here of those lusts which usually make themselves 
felt especially in youth; not merely of woprefo, but 
more, in a general way (Ambrose), of the vohtptsUs 
mundanee , by which, for the most part, we are se¬ 
duced in tho first half of our lifetime, to which, also, 
inordinate enjoyment of the senses and an idle honor 
belong.— But follow (comp. 1 Tim. vi. Ill right¬ 
eousness, faith, charity, peaoe (“inward fellow¬ 
ship and concord ; 11 De Wette) with them that 
call on the Lord out of a pure heart The 
words with them do not refer to the earlier 9lust, 
but to the immediately preceding tl/rfim*- Timothy 
ought to keep this peace with all who call upon the 
name of the Lord— a qualification of believers, like 
that given in 1 Cor. i 2. The calling upon the 
name of the Lord is also mentioned in Acts ii. SI; 
76. ix. 14; Rom. x. 12 , as the peculiarity of the 
confession of Christ.— Out of a pure heart ; con¬ 
trast with the heretical teachers, to whom this was 
wanting (comp. 1 Tim. L 6 ). A genuine Christian 
catholicity, which is also enjoined upon Timothy, 
over against all separatists exclusiveness (sender- 
wesen ). The more decidedly he must take bis stand 
against certain persons, for the sake of the Lord, so 
much the more shall he attach himself towards oth¬ 
ers, with whom he feels united in the great cause. 

Yer. 23. But the foolish and unlearned ques¬ 
tions avoid (comp. 1 Tim. i. 14; vi 4 t Here also 
the (ryHiasis are the peculiar mark of the herethal 
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teachers. They are foolish, pupal (comp. Titus iii. 
9 ), since they are m themselves groundless and 
weak, and are useless (comp. 2 Tim. iii. 16, where 
the reverse is maintained of the Holy Scriptures); 
properly, uneducated, uninstructed; hence, inapt, 
insipidus, and, in consequence of this, unfit also to 
accomplish any good; yea, as appears from what 
follows, engendering not little evil.— Knowing that 
they do gender strifes* Forth from the egoistic 
impulse which lies at the bottom of such (nrhous, 
necessarily spring, sooner or later, paxal. Calvin: 
u Ne ergo nos placendi ambitio ad captandum ex tali 
ostentations aratusm sollicitet , semper nobis oecurrat 
hoc Pauli elogium, qua in maximo preiio hebentur 
f umdwmm, esse torn insulsas eo, quod sint infruc- 
tuosee, JJeinde malum etiam, quod parere solen f , 
expnmit, nee aliud dicit, quam quod experimur quo- 
time, eas scilicet jurgandi et digladiandi pratbere 
materiem.” —[“ Lest the ambition, therefore, of pleas¬ 
ing seduce us to the winning of grace by such osten¬ 
tation, this saying of Paul often occurs to us, that 
questions which are held in the highest estimation 
are senseless because they are unfruitful. Thus he 
expresses also the evil which they are accustomed to 
bring to light, nor does he say anything else than 
what we daily experience, viz., that they furnish 
material for jangling and quarrelling.”] 

Yer. 24. And me servant of the Lord most 
not strive. Everything which causes strife and 
contention is, precisely upon that account, in contra¬ 
diction with the calling of a minister of Christ, who 
strives not nor cries—whose crying must not be 
beard in the streets (Matt. xii. 19, 20). We scarcely 
need a reminder that the Apostle does not forbid all, 
but only useless and ignoble strife, all actual wrang¬ 
ling, upon the part of the minister of the gospel 
(Luther, short of the mark: Shall not be quarrel¬ 
some). — -But be gentle unto all (men); linos, 
mild, gentle, benevolent, and affectionate, emphatic¬ 
ally, towards all; not alone towards his associates in 
the faith, but towards those with whom he comes in 
contact.— Apt to teaoh, btbaxriKSs. Not only apt, 
but always ready to teach all who are willing to 
receive instruction from him.— Patient [of evil], 
h**$UaKot; tolerans malorum (comp. Book of Wis¬ 
dom, chap. ii. 19). It is not used here in respect of 
troubles generally, but for the designation of patience 
under every opposition, upon the part of men, as is 
dear from what follows immediately. 

Yer. 25. In meekness. A farther exposition 
of the manner and way in which Timothy should 
exhibit the temper just enjoined. In meekness, Iv 
vpedrrfn ; incorrectly joined by Luther to the pre¬ 
ceding verse.— Instructing those that oppose 
themselves. The tumSivn&dperoi here designated 
arc, naturally, no personal opponents of Timothy; 
not, farther, unbelievers in general, but the false 
teachers who, prmcipially and diametrically, resisted 
the pure doctrine of the Apostle, together, perhaps, 
with such members of the congregation as were led 
away through them. These must he teach, and, by 
this teaching, ascertain If God poradventnre will 
give them repentanoe. The conversion of those 
in the opposition ( Widersaeher) should be also the 
supreme object of his teaching; an object the attain¬ 
ment of which is in the highest degree difficult, but 
not in any way hopeless. God must effect this con¬ 
version (non est enim opis Humana: molivum pa- 
tkntia;” Bengel), and it first leads to the ac¬ 
knowledging [knowledge] of the troth, frelyvw- 
ais\ here also, as in Titus i. 1, plena et accurata 


cognitio. As hSuela is the deepest ground of their 
error, so also is perdrota the indispensably necessary 
requisite in order to the attainment of a genuine 
iwlyymois. How desirable it is that such a perdrota 
fail not, the Apostle states in the concluding verse. 

Yer. 26. And (that) they may reoover 
themselves, Ac. Immediate result of die conver 
sion wrought by God. ’Ayav^etr, to become cool 
again, to awaken out of a drunken fit, to come to 
one's senses again.— Out of the snare of the 
devil, in rrjs icayilfos ; constructio preegnans, Ktd 
pv&tMrir might be supplied. Here also, as in Epb. 
iv. 27 ; vi. 11 , the devil is represented os an author 
of evil: in his snares (mryiits), i. e., by his entice¬ 
ments, are the false teachers not only led cap¬ 
tive, but also delivered over into slumber. They 
have also a twofold need—to be awakened, and to 
be delivered.— Taken captive by him, lfaypi\p4- 
vot in' avrov ; made prisoners alive by him; i, e., 
the devil. Designation of their actual moral con 
dition.— At his will, «Is rb lieslrov SblKripa. In 
the judgment of some, this is spoken of the will of 
God; according to others, of that of Satan . The 
latter, indeed, is the most probable, judging accord¬ 
ing to the entire connection; and inelrov can very 
well refer to the same subject as avrov (see De 
Wette). The captives here referred to are also 
ensnared through Satan to do his will; ad illius . sc. 
seductoris tgranni voluntatem peragendum. Just 
this thought of the unhappy fate of those 44 that 
oppose themselves ” should dispose one to the gen¬ 
tleness enjoined in vers. 24, 25, which otherwise is 
difficult enough. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1 . To the duty rightly to divide the word of 
truth, belongs, in the broader sense of the word, not 
only the representation of the truth in the form 
most appropriate thereto, but likewise a represen¬ 
tation and development of its contents, which is 
directed and sustained by the Spirit of Truth in all 
particulars. 44 Nihil preetermittere, quod dicendum 
sit, nil adjicere de suo, nil mutilare, discerpere, tor- 
quere, deinde diligenter spectare , quid feral audito - 
rum captus, qutdquid denique ad cedificationwn con- 
ducat ; ” Beza. 

2 . The rapid growth of evil, and the slow 
progress of good, as the experience of all centuries 
in the history of the kingdom of God shows, is a 
convincing proof of the inner untruth of Pela* 
gianism. 

3. The denial of the resurrection can be made 
under manifold forms, and its apparent force is 
partly founded In the fact, that the proper distinc¬ 
tion is not made between resurreciio carnis et cor¬ 
poris, [This is a pregnant suggestion for American 
preachers.—E. H.] The declaration of Paul (1 Cor. 
xv. 50) should just as little be thrown into the shade 
as the promise (in vers. 53, 54). This denial, how¬ 
ever, is always conjoined with a misconception of 
the great truth which is the key to the entire biblical 
eschatology. — Bodily form (Leiblichkeit = bodili- 
ness = that of which body can be predicated) is 
the scope of God's way 3 . [A saying of Oetinger.— 
P. 8 .] 

4. Paul is just as far removed from a narrow- 
hearted separation as from an unchristian syncretism. 
No outward separation, but on inward purification 
from everything which is perverted in the visible 
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congregation of the Lord, is here also his motto. 
As strongly as he declares himself against all false 
and violent anion with those of whom we are con¬ 
vinced that they do not build on the same founda¬ 
tion with ourselves, he is equally decided against the 
donatistic effort to erect a perfected separatists 
church, and so to cut off all the tares, as if the field 
were already the granary. [It is surprising how this 
patent teaching of the Bible is still obscured.— 
E. H.] 

5. It is a proof of the profound wisdom of the 
Apostle, in teaching, that he enjoins upon Timothy 
no high, rare virtues, for the exercise of which op¬ 
portunity presents itself only extremely rarely, but 
precisely such as can be required also of the least 
important disciples of the Lord, and which can come 
anew daily into exercise. “ Never should a minister 
of the Lord allow himself to be betrayed to neglect 
or to despise these simple attributes of an ordinary 
Christian, for the sake of other pretended excel¬ 
lences.” 

6 . The often diversely answered question, in 
how far the carrying on of controversy is per¬ 
missible in the minister of the gospel, is here set 
forth in its true light by the Apostle (vers. 2, 3 et 
neq .). If our love bo true, i. a holy love, it is 
impossible for it to preserve an indifferent bearing 
over against error and sin; and Augustine is right 
in his saying: 44 Melius est cum servitate dUigere 
quam cum lenitate dt cipere.' 1 On the other side, we 
must distinguish clearly between persons and things, 
and our sympathy become aroused, just through 
reflection upon the unhappy condition of the erring. 
Hence, he who cannot bear calmly and reply with 
dimity to contradiction, is just as little fitted for the 
ministry of the gospel, as the physician would be for 
his profession who would allow himself to become 
moved by the abusive speech of a patient in fever- 
delirium, either to forsake the sick-bed, or to hurl 
back the abuse. 

7. The minister of the gospel must not be afraid 
of the conflict with the wisdom of the world. That 
is a great expression of Gregory the Great, viz.: 
44 Deus primo collegit indoctos , postmodum philoso- 
phos, me per oratorss docuit piscatores , sed per 
piscatores subegit oratores .”—[‘ God first gathered 
the unlearned, afterwards philosophers; nor has He 
taught fishermen by orator^, but has subdued ora¬ 
tors by fishermen.”—E. H.] 


HOMELETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Not a strife about words, but a strife about prin¬ 
ciples, is the true strife in the sphere of God's king¬ 
dom.—The Christian principle of utility as the 
measure of everything which shall or shall not be 
defended.—As much as a man is before God, bo 
much is he really and truly.—Preach also that thou 
mayest please God (a very noble homiletical prin¬ 
ciple of Theremin).—Not only the wheat, but tares 
also must grow.—The denial of the resurrection an 
unchristian error.—Error is manifold, truth.but one. 


—The rule of Frederic the Great: Let every one get to 
heaven d sa /agon .—Before the tribunal of Paul the 
Great.—The divine structure of the Church: (L) 
The architect; ( 2 .) the foundation ; (3.) the inscrip¬ 
tion.—Grounds of tranquillity amid the attacks with 
which the divine structure of the Church is threat¬ 
ened: ( 1 .) It is a building of God; ( 2 .) the Lord 
knoweth them that are His; ( 8 .) let every one that 
nameth the name of Christ depart from iniquity.— 
The temporary union of true believers and of nomi 
nal Christians in the same community: (1.) Ac 
original fact; ( 2 .) an invaluable benefit; (3.) an 
earnest alarm-voice for both.—Every separatists 
impulse a precipitate anticipation of the final sepa¬ 
ration in the future.—The Christian should be just 
as little indifferent as impatient of the tares in the 
field.—The value of the fellowship of the saints in 
the days of increasing strife.—Avoiding and seeking 
united in the same life.—Our Christianity cannot be 
simple and practical enough.—In how far the minis¬ 
ter of the gospel may strive, and in how far he may 
not.—He who will be anything to many, must wish 
to be all things to all.—Conversion of the heart, the 
way to a purer illumination of the understanding .— 
God bestows conversion, yet not without instruments 
(means); without our merit, but not without our co¬ 
operation.—The demonic background of much ap¬ 
parently very profound error.—^Sight of the unhap¬ 
piness of many opposers of the truth must move us 
to so much the deeper sympathy with their perver¬ 
sities. 

Starke : Cramer : A preacher must often repeat 
an exhortation, because we dwell in a land of forget¬ 
fulness.— Heoikoer : We should distinguish well 
between doctrine and people. All kinds of food are 
not suited to every one. What is best, can become 
poison through a hurtful misuse upon the part of the 
hearer. Alas 1 that through much confusion upon 
this point, the ministry of the word must become to 
many a savor of death.—Skill in disputation is useful 
in the preservation of the truth; but it becomes 
misapplied in the palliation of lies (Prov. xxii. 24, 
25; 2 Kings xxi. 9, 11 ).— Cramer: The doctrine 
against the resurrection is the way to more errors, 
yea, to the greatest evils.—Every age has, usually, 
its special defects, to which before all others it is 
inclined.—Towards erring opponents of the truth, 
we must use patience and gentleness, just as towards 
the drunken and the insane (chap. ii. 24). 

Heubner : Strife and contention must be bated 
by the Christian.—The opinion of Hymeneus and 
Philetus is pernicious: ( 1 .) If the body in itself be 
the source of evil, then evil is not the guilt of free 
will: ( 2 .) if the dead do not rise, the resurrection 
of Christ, and (3.) all resurrection, and all immortal¬ 
ity are uncertain.—The virtues which Timothy should 
desire are just those which are over against youthful 
failings.—Lisco: In the Church of Christ there is a 
mixture.—The right preaching of the gospel: (1.) 
That from which it keeps itself free (vers. 16-18k 

! 2 .) that upon which it lays emphasis (vers. 19-21); 
3.) that by which it is sustained (vers. 22-26).—In 
what does the glory of the temple of God consist f 
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VL 

Prophecy of grievous times, and warning against dangerous, false teachers. 


ch. m. 1-9. 

1, 2 This know 1 also, that in the last days perilous times shall come. Foi 

men* shall [will] be lovers of their own selves, covetous, boasters, proud, 

3 blasphemous, disobedient to parents, unthankful, unholy. Without natural affec¬ 
tion,* truce-breakers, false accusers, incontinent, fierce, despisers of those that are 

4 good. Traitors, heady, high-minded [puffed up ?] lovers of pleasures more than 

5 lovers of God; [,] Having a form of godliness, but denying the power thereof: 

6 from such .turn away. For of this sort are they which creep into houses, and 

7 lead captive 4 silly women * laden with sins, led away with aivers lusts; Ever 

8 learning, and never able to come to the knowledge of the truth. Now as 
Jannes and Jambres * withstood Moses, so do these also resist the truth: men 

9 of corrupt minds, reprobate concerning the faith. But they shall proceed no 
further: for their folly shall be manifest unto all men, as theirs also was. 

1 Ver. 1.—fymftnrc. yumviem is the reading adopted by Laohmann, after A. G. Huther iodines to this. Th« 
ostial reading is retained by Tiacbendorf, is in the 8in., and is defended by our author.—E. H.) 

* Ver. 2, —[Cod. 8in. omits the article before arfowirot.—E. H.) 

* Ver. 3.—(doropyoi; omitted in Cod. Sin.—E. H.] 

* Ver. 6 . —TaiyfULWrtiforraf. The weight of authority is in fitvoar of cu^taXttrt^oym, adopted by Grieaboch, Ladh 
maun. Tiaehenaorf, Huther. Wordsworth. Ac.—E. H.] 

* Ver. 6.—The articlo rd of the Recepia is not genuine. 

* Ver. 8.—[Vulg., MamJbrts. —E. H.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 1. This know also (comp. 1 Tim. iv. 1). 
Tbe Apostle passes on now to a new part of his 
Epistle, which proceeds regularly on to chap. iv. 5. 
Just as, in the first chapter, he directed a glance 
over Timothy’s past life, and, in the second chapter, 
communicated to him weighty hints and doctrines 
for the present, so now he turns towards the future, 
while at the same time he once yet again enjoins 
upon him, for his consideration, the admonitions 
already given, through reference to the speedy ap¬ 
proach of troublous times. As in 1 Tim. iv. 1 , he 
had foretold in what style the falling away from 
the faith would reveal itself, so now he announces 
the outward immorality which would be coupled 
with this foiling away, notwithstanding the preserva¬ 
tion of the Christian name and of Christian forms. 
What the Apostle here communicates is not a mere 
subjective supposition, but wholly, as in 1 Tim. iv. 
1, the fruit of a revelation of the Spirit.— In the 
list days, ir ioxdratf fiplpais. Not a statement, 
in a general way, of the Christian era, as, e, g. y Acts 
ii. 17; Heb. i. 1, but in particular of the last days 
of this era, which precede immediately the last, per¬ 
sonal Parousia of the Lord (1 Peter i. 5 ; 2 Peter iii. 
8 ). The Apostle also directs the attention of Timo- 
,thy expressly to a world-period still future, the germs 
of which, nevertheless, were then visible (see vers. 
6 , 9), though it must not be forgotten that he ex¬ 
pected the return of the Lord as nigh at hand.— 
Perilous times shall come, ivar4\aovrai ; not = 
imminebunt, but = adcrunt , days of which the word 
(Eph. v. 16), “ Ubi viz reperias, quid agas , w sliall be 
ippiicable in full force. 

Ver. 2. For men shall be, Ac. Such men as 
18 


the Apostle here describes, there have been at all! 
times, and the Apostle does not say that they will 
be then such for the first time, nor that all men 
without exception shall be such, but he describes 
(excepHs excipiendi*) the moral-spiritual physiogno¬ 
my of the times which he beholds approaching, in 
•which the beneficent influence of the gospel upon 
the heart, the household, and the daily life will be 
less seen than in the apostolic age.— Lovers of 
their own selves, <pl\axrroi (Iumf \ty6p.). Origi¬ 
nal cause of all wickedness, so that they make their 
own I the centre of their thinking, feeling, willing, 
and doing.— Covetous, <fnhdpyvpoi ; wholly like the 
Pharisees (Luke xvi. 14; comp. 1 Tim. iii. 8).— 
Boasters, tadfovc*; noisy self-assertors, like criers 
in the markets, who rove about everywhere. Am¬ 
brose, insoUntes .— Proud, bvspbfyavoi ; who not- 
only plume themselves at all times upon their own 
advantages, but also look down contemptuously upon- 
others.— Blasphemers, fikir^npoi (1 Tim. i. 13); 
used specially in reference to God, employed here- 
more generally.— Disobedient to parents (comp.. 
Rom. i. 80), where, in like manner, several of the 
corruptions here named are stated. Tbe rejection 
of lawfUl authority is also, in Jude 8 , a distinguish¬ 
ing trait of the antichristian way of doing, and is 
here, moreover, adduced as the source of the sins 
now to be mentioned.— Unthankful, &x4p l<rr0i 
men who will know nothing of thanks for heavenly 
or for earthly benefits (comp. 1 Tim. i. 9; Luke vL 
86 ). — Unholy, &v<fcnoi; profane, irreligious, to 
whom nothing holy is holy. 

Ver. 3. Without natural affection, Aaropyoi ; 
not only vine affections (Vulg.), but sins affections 
naturali (comp. Rom. i. 31).— Truce-breakers, 
&axoyHot ; “as well those who will make no com 
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pact, as those also who do not hold to a compact 
they have made—breakers of agreements; ” Huther. 
— False accusers, bd&oXoi (1 Tim. iii. 11; Titus 
it 8 ).— Incontinent, luepwrus ; who cannot control 
themselves (comp. 1 Cor. vii. 5). —Fierce, byfipepoi ; 
untamed, wild.— Despisers of those that are 
good, lupt\dyt&oi ; for the opposite, see Titus i. 8 . 
Ex&pol rrtunbs kyo&ov ; Theopbylact 

Ver. 4. Traitors, vpo96rai ; not openly (which 
would conflict with ver. 6 ), but men with whom 
neither truthfulness nor faith is found.— Heady, 
Tpovereis ; rash, fickle (Acts xix. 86 ), men under the 
influence of their prejudices, who do not act accord¬ 
ing to high principles, but by the pressure of cir¬ 
cumstances. — High-minded, rtrv^wplvoi (comp. 
1 Tim. iii. 6 ; vi. 4), beclouded wholly through vain 
self-delusion.— Lovers of pleasures more than 
lovers of God, piXdiboyoi /xaAAor f <pt\6&toi ; who 
pursue pleasure more than they ask after God (comp. 
1 John ii. 15; Rom. xvi. 18; Phil, iii 18). 

Yer. 5. Having a form of godliness, (x oyTt * 
fi6p<pcMriv titer* (3das. M6p4>&m$ stands here as an¬ 
tithesis to substance (Wiesinger); and also, observ¬ 
ing, in thorough pharisaic style, the forms of the ser¬ 
vice of God with the neglect of the essence of the 
thing.— But denying the power thereof (viz., 
r. tbcrtfttlas), 81 Zbvapuv ainrjs 1jprrifi4vot ; so 
that they not only miss the power of godliness, but 
wilfully reject it (comp, the delineation of false 
prophets, Matt. vii. 15-20). With these last traits, 
in a measure the summary of all the preceding, into 
which they resolve themselves as into a higher unity, 
the Apostle ends this large register of sinB.— From 
such turn away, teal robrovs Jbr orpbrov. He says, 
therefore, without any qualification, *A Torpbrtadiu ; 
occurring here only = cVrp6rc<r&cu, aversari (1 Tim. 
vi 20). When we compare this unqualified admo¬ 
nition with the requisition to gentleness which is 
given in chap. ii. 24-26, in respect of the erring, it 
becomes clear that the Apostle had in his mind there 
entirely different men from those here. But if one 
ask how he could warn against such men with so 
great assurance, it becomes obvious, from ver. 6 , 
-that he already recognized their rpoZpipot and spirit¬ 
ual kith in the immediate neighborhood of Timothy. 

Ver. 6 . For of this sort, &c. Such will these 
persons be, for that can be seen from their forerun¬ 
ners already at hand.— Which creep into houses, 
ivMvovrfs §U rhs ohclas. It is known within what 
narrow limits, in the East, mutual intercourse be¬ 
tween the sexes was confined. The evil-minded per¬ 
sons here designated would venture, so much the 
less, to carry on their designs publicly, since they 
not only had an evil conscience, but would, besides, 
endeavor to preserve the appearance of godliness 
most carefully (ver. 5).— And lead captive silly 
women, ywaitcdpia ; designation of a measurably 
contemptible class of females; the slighting expres¬ 
sion denotes their weakness, and the ease with which 
they are led astray AlxpaXorrlfav, strictly to make 
captive in war; here, to bind to one with body and 
soul. Calvin: “ Dicit, eas captivas duci y propterea 
quod variie arlificiis ejusmoai pseudo prophetce eas 
sibi obnozias reddunt , partirn curiose omnia rimando , 
parlim blandiendo. v — Laden with sins, attrtvpw- 
ulva apuaprlais (comp. Rom. xii. 20); cumulates pec - 
calls, ana are thereby so inconstant that they lend 
an ear readily to false teachers, who promise them 
rest through the enticing discourse of a wisdom con¬ 
cealed yet from others.— Led away with divers 
lusts, Itrvdutva iiriihtulais voudKats. Over against 


the awakened conscience stands ever the governing 
sinful passion, which seeks satisfaction in a Bystem 
set forth and lauded by unprincipled teachers (vers. 
1-5). As the Lord already accused, in His day, the 
Pharisees, and those learned in the Scripture, of a 
like thinking and acting (Matt, xiil 14), especially in 
respect of widows, so also was it the business of the 
false teachers, in the days of Paul, to operate, before 
all, upon women. They were most easily led; it 
the same time, also, they were instruments for the 
gratification of the sensual desires of their compt¬ 
ers ; and when once they became bound, body and 
soul, to their cause, they could soon, in their tore, 
win new adherents. From different testimonies of 
the church-fathers, made with allusion more or legs 
explicit to this word of the Apostle, it appears that 
the ancient heretics availed themselves especially of 
this instrumentality in the furtherance of their de¬ 
signs. In this respect, the passage of Jerome, in his 
letter to Ctesiphon. is classical: “Simon Maps 
hceres in condiait aqjvtus auzilio Helenes mertlrieu; 
Nicolaus AntiochenuSy conditor~omnium immunfa 
tiarum, choros duxit faemineos; Jfarcion qmqm 
Romano preemisit mulierem ad majorem latewaa, 
Apelles Philemonem comitem habuit; Montana 
Priscam ei Maximillam primum auro comtpit, de 
inde heeresi polluit; Arius ,, ut orbetn dedperd, toro- 
rem principle ante decepit. JDonatus Lucilles omk$ 
euffulus est y Hlpidium cctcum Agape coca wait, 
Priscilliano juncta fuit Galla." —“Simon Magiu 
founded his heresy by the help of Helena, a prosti¬ 
tute ; Nicolaus of Antioch, the founder of all im¬ 
purities, led about troops of women; Mansion also 
sent in advance a woman to Rome for his greater 
pleasure; Apelles had Philumena for a compan¬ 
ion ; Montanus first corrupted Prisca and Maii- 
milla with gold, and then polluted them with heresy; 
Arius, that he might deceive the world, deceived fort 
the sister of his prince; Donates was aided by the 
fortune of Lucilla; the blind Agape led the blind 
Elpidius; Galla was allied to Priscillian.”—[But 
Jerome himself sought and enjoyed especially the 
association of women. If it be true that heresitrehs 
have been aided by them, it is equally true that they 
have rendered, in all ages of the Church, valuable 
assistance in all good work.—E. H.]—Silly woman 
(ywauedpta = little women [perhaps, according to 
the modem phrase, small specimens of the Bex— 
E. H.]). 

Yer. 7. Ever learning, and never able to 
come, Ac. A fine irony, which renders the Apos¬ 
tle’s inward hatred of this sham-holy life ill the 
more conspicuous. Because learning is not the 
actual design in the intercourse of these women 
with the false teachers named here, but only A 16 
means and excuse for the gratification of their anfojj 
bad desire, they never come to an end with it.—And 
never able to come to the knowledge of the 
truth, because moral receptivity, the disposition of 
the heart, which, according to John vii. 17, is grac¬ 
ed, fails them wholly. Calvin: 4< DiseunL, ut 
curiosoBy delude animo inqxdetOy sed ita, vt ***** 
unquam cerli nee veri assequantur. Hoe eulep 
preeposterum est studium , cut non responds triad** 
Quamquam videntur sibi tales egregie saperty td 
nihil csty quod sciunty dum veriiatem non tenenty qua 
fun damen turn est omnis sciential' . 

Yer. 8. Now as Jannes and Jambres. Pwl 
shows, by an example, still more particularly 
relation in which known misguided minds had placed 
themselves towards Christian truth. Jannes and 
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/tmtot, according to the Jewish tradition, were the 
chiefs of the Egyptian magicians, who tried their 
aits over against the wonders of Hoses, and thereby 
held Pharaoh back from faith in the word, and from 
obedience of the command of God. According to 
the legend, they were brothers (the names were 
written variously; e. y, 'I ctdvtnjs instead of 'lowri 
ind Moftfipiit instead of *lap0(njs% sons of Balaam, 
drs- the teachers, afterwards the opponents of Moses, 
and who perished also in the Red Sea during the 
pusnit of the Israelites (see Wetstein on the place). 
As to the question how the Apostle could have come 
into possession of the statements here given, Origen 
answered that he had derived it from a lidcr secretus. 
Theodoret, on the other hand, that he had become 
acquainted with it from Jewish tradition, and from 
revelation of the Holy Ghost. It is worthy of re¬ 
mark, that not only Jewish, but also heathen writers 
(Pliny and Numenius), mention both names; whence 
we may properly conclude that this tradition must 
have been pretty generally diffused, and from these 
grounds may also assume that Paul, as he elsewhere 
quotes Greek authors and cites proverbial expres¬ 
sions, so also he derived something for once out of 
the not always muddy source of Jewish tradition; 
which, moreover, he does not use, while he appeals 
to it, to prove anything doubtful, but only to repre¬ 
sent his meaning more distinctly through reference 
to traditionary names and actions, the correctness of 
which may, in other respects, remain uncertain. 
When he says, Now as Jaimes and Jambres wiih- 
ttood Hoses, hr rp6vor, it is not indispensably neces¬ 
sary thence to conclude that the false teachers, who 
vere opposing themselves, made use of the same 
»ftws as Jannes and Jambres; but it can just as 
well signify that they did the same with like furious- 
We cannot, however, pronounce the former 
new utterly incredible, when we think of Simon 
Shgw, of Elymas the sorcerer, of the vagabond 
derifeconjwrers amongst the Jews, and of the de¬ 
nting magical art practised from of old at Ephesus 
(comp. Acts xix. 19). Amid the wide extension of 
Cbaldaan wisdom and art in those days, and taking 
mto account the immoral character of the false teach- 
here branded, it is probable d priori that they 
not have been ashamed of such instrumentali¬ 
ty which were eminently fitted to work upon the 
#*ues and the fantasy, and also found a powerful 
tapport in the superstition of the multitude.—Men 
of corrupt minds, Kars^appivoi rby rovr (comp. 

I Tim. vi. 5). The Apostle lias in his mind not the 
darkening of the understanding, but the moral base¬ 
ness of their disposition.—Reprobate concerning 
the frith, iMKifioi *■«/>! tV srioriv ; who are not, in 
rwpect of the faith, in condition to stand the tests 
(Tkos i. 16)—the natural result of the moral dis- 
order which was delineated in the immediately pro¬ 
dding words. Over against this temporary suprem¬ 
acy of error and of sin, the Apostle has occasion to 
remind both himself and Timothy that this power 
will not last forever. 

Yer. 9. Bat they shall prooeed no further. 
This positive assurance does not at all contradict the 
opposite warning (chap. ii. 16), and the prophecy 
lost follows (ver. 13). Here the Apostle speaks of 
fhe outward result; there, on the other hand, of the 
intruare advance from bad to worse. Not without 
reason did Luther often apply these words to the 
priests of Rome. Bengel: u Non projiciunt am - 
fbu, quamquam ipsi et eorum similes projiciant 
pejus, 11 The history of most heresies actually 


teaches that error constantly spreads, but that the 
eyes of many are thereby opened so much the 
quicker. Comp. Conybeare and Howson on this 
place. We must expect this here, no less than with 
the Egyptian magicians, just because absurdity and 
unrighteousness so often overstep all bounds.— Fat 
their folly shall be manifest unto all men, as 
theirs also was (comp. Ex. viit 18, 19; ix. 11 j. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. As Peter and John, so also the Apostle Paul, 
towards the close of his life, becomes prophet, aud 
announces the remote destinies and the future of the 
Church. The apostolical Charisma completes itself 
in the prophetic. The general delineation of the 
crimes in the last days, which the Saviour Himself 
(Matt, xxiv.) has given, is not mechanically repeat¬ 
ed, but is enriched with a number of new traits. It 
is here also revealed that the optimistic view of the 
World, which expects but a continuous triumph of 
humanism, an advance steadily to a higher freedom, 
culture, and dignity in the future, cannot stand be¬ 
fore the tribunal of Scripture. 

2. It is a remarkable revelation of the divine 
Nemesis, that they who, with the denial of the faith, 
begin not seldom with the beautiful phrase, that 
they are zealous for morality, and wish to maintain 
the morals of the gospel, while they reject dogma, 
just upon this road advance gradually to the most 
decided immorality. He who digs out the tree, can¬ 
not also enjoy the fruit. Emancipation from all 
authority theoretically, leads practirally to the pro¬ 
mulgation of the rights of the flesh. 

3. It is a remark as demonstrable as it is humili¬ 
ating, that as the truth, so also error and sin have 
found ever a powerful support in the weaker sex 
(comp. 1 Tim. ii. 14). There lies in the womanly 
character the foundation, as for the highest develop¬ 
ment of the power of faith, so also for the highest 
revelation of the power of sin (comp. Rev. xvii.). 
Josephus also states that the Pharisees especially had 
found much support amongst the women (“ Antiq.,” 
17, 2). Compare the account, moreover, of the rich 
Fulvia of Rome, who was induced, by two Jewish 
impostors, to furnish a considerable sum of gold, 
under the supposition that it was for the temple at 
Jerusalem (18, 3). 

4. The opposition of the Egyptian magicians 
against Moses was in no wise the fruit merely of 
human cunning and deception, but was the work of 
daemonic powers out of the kingdom of darkness, 
which, as a new period for the kingdom of God 
began with Israel's redemption, revealed its force in 
increased measure, and employed the magicians as 
its instruments. 

5. 44 The battle of wickedness against the truth is 
from the beginning; the whole worid-liistory is a 
struggle between the kingdoms of light and of dark¬ 
ness. Jannes and Jambres are a type of all seducers 
and deceivers, as Moses is a type of all faithful wit¬ 
nesses of the truth. How does hostility to the truth 
manifest itself? At first, the truth and its witnesses 
are rendered suspicious, and there is complaint of , 
falsehood and error. Then, a counterpart of the 
truth is set up—a phantom, which is decked out 
with all deceiving attire. At last, the witnesses for 
the truth are attacked with persecution; ” Heubner. 

6. Just because error becomes more scandalous 
the longer it lasts, do its defenders find it impossible 
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to carry it on permanently. Its triumph becomes its 
overthrow. Error is a palace of ice, which at last 
must melt and tumble down necessarily, when but 
one ray of the sunlight of truth penetrates it. 

7. If the sins here designated be, in and of 
themselves, so abominable, they are still worse when 
they are revealed in a preacher of the gospel The 
word of Baxter to his brethren is of force here: 
44 When Satan has led you to destruction, then surely 
he employs you to lead others to destruction. Oh, 
what a victory does he think he has won, when he 
has made a preacher corrupt and faithless, when he 
has entangled him in the snares of covetousness, or 
of some offence. He will boast against the whole 
Church, and say: 4 These are your holy preachers 1 
You see how it ends with their strictness, and whither 
they come with it I * He will boast against Christ 
Himself, and say: 4 These are your heroes 1 I can 
make Thy best servants false to Thee—Thine own 
stewards deceive Thee,* Ac. 


HOMTLETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

True love does not conceal danger, but warns 
against it.—In how far can the doctrine (EccL vii. 
10), even in the sphere of Christianity, avail in 
respect of the ever-increasing sin and misery of the 
future ?—The higher the sun rises, so much the more 
does it lift vapors from the earth.—Egoism the source 
of all evil.—The relation in which children are accus¬ 
tomed to place themselves towards their parents, is 
also a sign of the time, and a measure for judgment 
of their inner sentiment towards God.—The differ¬ 
ence and the agreement of false prophets in the dif¬ 
fering centuries of Christianity.—The show and the 
power of godliness: (1.) How often does the one 
take on outwardly the form of the other; ( 2.1 how 
it is possible to distinguish each from the outer.— 
Whence comes it that the errors of a false Gnosis 
have, at all times, found so much sympathy in many 
women's hearts ?—The blending of religiosity with 
refined sensuousness.—Resistance of the truth: ( 1 .) 
Its weapons: ( 2 .) its sworn comrades; ( 8 .) its stub¬ 
bornness; (4.) its final fate.—Also even in the 
sphere of error, nothing new under the sun (Eccl. i. 
9, 10 ).—The truth triumphs often late, but never¬ 


theless surely at last—The power and the impotence 
of error. 

Starxi : Speker : Self-love is twofold: (l) A 
proper and divinely commanded (Matt xxil 89); 
(2.) an unrighteous and sinftil.—False accusers ue 
hateful in name and deed; they are diabuli, derife, 
and have the devil's trick.—To be rash, and to rash 
on, to the injury of another, belongs to the cor¬ 
rupted being of the world.—Show, pomp, and osten¬ 
tation of Christianity enough, but there is dearth of 
what is best—-What is shell, without kernel?—One 
cannot get rid utterly of bad people, otherwise oie 
must leave the world; enough that one knows their 
wickedness, and abstains from their scandalous wars, 
and avoids as much as possible their society (1 Cor. 
v. 10 ).—Hedingxr : The more dangerous it is for 
women in the world, so much the more must they 
keep watch over themselves, and implore God for 
assistance amid temptations (Pa. cxliii. 101— [Comp. 
Motion’s famous Sermons, 44 La femme? &r»«u, 
troieibne Sirie, Paris, 1859.—E. H.]—Let no one 
think, when he has carried on his rascality for a long 
while, that he will go forever without hindrance ind 
punishment.—Errors and false doctrines have indeed 
the show of truth, but the mask is easily tom off 
them (1 Tim. iv. 1 - 6 ).— Cramer : If the magteim 
of Pharaoh could not hinder the purpose of Mohs, 
God will carry on His work indeed, notwithstanding 
the devil still blocks its way so often. 

Heubner : How does the Christian judge of bin 
own time ?—The Christian understands his own age 
best.—Never can one vice remain alone.— The cor¬ 
rupt heart makes itself averse to the good.— When 
the most powerful agencies for improvement are at 
work, then, by the rejection of them, must the 
result be a correspondingly scandalous deterioration. 
—On the part of many, employment with religion is 
a sort of pastime and amusement; dispositions so 
formed always rove, and never come home.—To a 
true faith belongs a true upright heart.— The fate of 
the old enemies of the truth gives consolation to the 
friends of truth. 

Lisco: Of the false teachers of the last da^ j 
(1.) Of their moral corruption ; ( 2 .) of their frightful 
end.—Of the tares in the Lord’s Church.—(Fast- 
day Sermon): Of the shadow-side of life, which we 
recognize in the light of the gospel 


m 

Warm praise of Timothy on account of his better disposition, and incitement 

to continue therein. 

Ch. HI. 10-17. 


10 Bnt thou hast fully known 1 [followed] my doctrine, manner of life, purpose, 

11 faith, long-suffering, charity, patience, Persecutions, afflictions, which came upon 
me at Antioch, at Iconium,* at Lystra; what persecutions I endured: but out 

12 of them all the Lord delivered me. Tea, and all that will [desire tol live 

13 godly* [piously] in Christ Jesus shall [will] suffer persecution. But evil men 

14 and seducers shall wax worse and worse, deceiving and being deceived. But 
continue thou in the things which thou hast learned and hast been assured el, 
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15 knowing of whom thou hast learned them ; [,] And that from a child thou hast 
known the holy Scriptures, which are able to make thee wise unto salvation 

16 through faith which is in Christ Jesus. All Scripture is given by inspiration 
of God, 5 and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, 5 for correction, for instruo- 

17 tion in righteousness: [,] That the man of God may be perfect [complete], 
thoroughly furnished unto [for] all good works [every good work]. 


* Ver. 10.—[See the exposition. Lochmann reads, vajnptoAoi&ipra?; so likewise the Cod. Sin. Wordsworth agrees 
rilb TSschendori, and rends jrapij*oAov0ij>ea?, pert—E. H.) 

1 Ver. 11.—{The spelling here in the Cod. Sin. is peculiar: 4wox*?» tucovup. —E. H.] 

9 Ver. 12.—f Cod. bin., gw evaeftim, instead of the usuaI order; so also A., Orig.—E. H.1 

* Ver. It.—With A. C. F. G. f and others, rCvtor, instead of rivot, must be read. Also Tju-.hmarvn. Tischendort 
Cod. Sin. 

* Ver. 16. -{Vulg., “ Omni* Scriptura divinitus iiupirata utilis est,'* ftc. Murdock’s Syrioo-English Version: “ A1 
rrtpture that was written by the Spirit is profitable,” ftc. Origen onoc (quoted by Huther), Bi6wev<rro* o Sea, ixftikifioi 
icru Bishop Pearson: “All scripture was given,” ftc. (“Creed,” Am. ed., p. 490). Wordsworth's critical note upon 
this passage is simply amazing. See the place, vol. ii., p 477. He readers: “Every portion of Scripture being inspired 
(». t, because it is inspired), is also profitable,” and makee it apply not only to the Old Testament, but also to all the 
books of the New Testament, which were written before A D. 67.—The following, by the late Henry Nolsou Coleridge, 
vho edited 8amuel Taylor Coleridge's “ Confessions of on Inquiring Spirit,” may interest the reader (pp. 96, 97): 
“TheEnglish version is: ‘ All scripture is given by Inspiration of God, and is profitable,' ftc. And in this rendering 
of the original, the English is oonntenanoed by the established version of the Dutch Reformed Church: * AUe de Schr\fl 
itt om GodU inqeven, en de is mittigh,* ftc. And by Diodati: * Tutta la Scrittura 4 dizrlnamcnte iiupirata, ed util ,' dca 
And by Bcza: 7 Tola Scriptura divinitus est inspirata, et utilise ftc.—'The other rendering is supported by the Vulgate: 
1 0 m«u Scriptura, divinitus iiupirata, ulilis est ad,* so. By Luther: * Denn aUe Schrtfl. von Oott eingegtben, ist nfUte 
rar,* Jkc. And by Cal met: * route FEcriture, qui est inspirit de JHeu , est utile,* ftc. And by the common Spanish 
translation: * Toda EscrUura, divinnmenle ittspirada, ts util para enseflar,* ftc. This Is also tho rendering of the 
Syriac- (Peach.), and the Arabic version, and is followed by Clement of Alexandria, Origen, and most of tho Fathers. 

the note in Griesbocli. Tortnllian represents the sense thus: ‘ Legimus, Omnen Scripluram , irdificatione habitem, 
iwrntm inspirari,' De Habit. Mai., c. iii. Origen has it several times, 0«6*v*v<rros ovaa, dart, and once as 

in the received text.”—E. H.] 

* Ver. 16.—(Lochmann reads dArypov, after A C. G., instead of dAcyxo*; so, too. Sin. Tho meaning is the same.- 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 10. But thou, ftc., Si. But thou; with 
these words the Apostle returns to Timothy, not to 
praise him unnecessarily, but to appeal to Timothy 
himself, as to a witness, that his teacher and friend 
had walked an entirely different path from that of 
those false teachers. The recurrence to the example 
furnished him by the Apostle (vers. 10-13) serves to 
introduce also the exhortation to enduring fidelity 
(vers. 14-17).— Thou hast fully known my doo- 
trine, TraptiKoXoforiffas (after A. C. F. G.; Tisch- 
endorf has, after D. E. L K., and others, t aprjKo- 
A* foiteas, as in 1 Tim. iv. 6); either, thou hast 
attended to my doctrine, ftc., as an eye-witness (or 
in thought), or, Thou hast followed ray doctrine, 
kc^ as if ad vert a pattern. The latter most proba¬ 
bly. 41 The Apostle’s SiSa<rKa?dai, ftc., are regarded 
u the leaders by which Timothy allowed himself to 
be directed in the course of his life—guiding stars, 
as it were, which he followed; ” (Huther).— Man- 
uer of Hfe, r§ hywyn (comp. Esther ii. 20); general 
designation of the rule of conduct pursued by Paul, 
the ratio vivendi et agendi (Luther: 44 My way ”).— 
Purpose, ry wpa&4mn (comp. Acts xl 23); the de¬ 
rided resolution of the heart to remain true to the 
high catling of his life.— Faith, long-suffering, 
charity, patience. There is nothing incongruous 
in the thought that Timothy also had suffered for the 
cause of Christ, but under this suffering, true to the 
example of Paul, had been as little discouraged as to 
allow himself to be allured into resistance. The 
mention of the 5w oputrfi gives the Apostle occasion 
for a still more definite communication respecting 
the circumstances in which this Christian virtue had 
particularly served his turn. 

Ver. 11. Persecutions, afflictions, ftc. (comp. 
i Cor. xL 24-28; Col. i. 24, and other places).— 
Which unto me at Antioch, at Iconium, 
at Lystra (comp. Acts xiii. 50.; xiv. 19). The 
question has been asked, why the Apostle selected 


just these pages from the journal of the history of 
his sufferings. The reason is obvious. In those 
regions Timothy was known from childhood; there 
hud he first met the Apostle; there had he received 
the first impression of his word and work; and per¬ 
haps the lofty spirit of Paul’s faith, which he evinced 
under these persecutions, had co-operated in the 
conversion of Timothy. Besides this also, before 
all, towards the end of his course, the recollection 
of the first deeds and sufferings of the servant of 
Christ came forcibly into the foreground. — What 
persecutions I endured, oXovt Siuypobs Mjyeytca ; 
no exclamation (Erasmus, Flatt, Mack, Heydenreich), 
but a simple relative proposition in proof of his 
bvofiorti, but at the some time a transition to the 
humble glorifying of God.— But out of (them) all 
the Lord delivered me (comp. chap. iv. 17, 18). 
Calvin: 44 Consolatio, qua tempered afflidionum 
acerbitatem, quod scil. prosperum finem habent. 
Ergo perinde hoe valet, ae si dixisset: expert us es, 
deum mihi nunquam defume , ita non est , quod 
dubiies , meo exemplo ipsum sequi 

Ver. 12 . Yea, ana all... suffer persecution. 
Just as the Apostle desires to avoid the appearance 
even of regarding his persecutions for the cause of 
the Lord as anything entirely exceptional, on ac¬ 
count of which he might be not a little proud, he 
adds the observation, to what has already been said, 
that in the kingdom of God, on the contrary, the 
rule is of force for all, to enter into glory through 
suffering, and that therefore Timothy also, if he de¬ 
sired it evem would not be able to avoid this suffer¬ 
ing, unless he wished wholly to deny bis calling. 
Although it is not improbable that he utters this 
prophecy of distress especially in view of the ap¬ 
proaching Koipol x a ^ €X0 ^ (comp. ver. 18), his word 
need not be at all restricted thereto. He proclaims 
persecution for all that will live godly in 
Christ Jesus. efo oyres used here, with emphasis, 
of the governing determination to follow after godli 
ness in spite of all hindrances. The words have the 
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sense, dll who resolve, who are discreet therein, to 
live piously, Ac. (see Winer, Gramm., p. 641). 
The Christian life is represented here designedly as 
% life of godliness, with a side glance at the immoral 
life and endeavor of the false teachers. But that no 
other godliness than that which springs forth from 
the roots of a living faith is here under considera¬ 
tion, is sufficiently clear from the additional clause, 
in Christ Jesu*. 

Yer. 13. But evil men and seducers, kc. 
Once again the Apostle comes back to what has been 
said, vers. 1-9, as well to refer to one of the imme¬ 
diate causes of the predicted persecutions, ver. 12, 
as also to remove from Timothy the possible miscon¬ 
ception that be would be able to disarm wholly the 
enemies of the truth by a godly walk and endurance. 
—Evil men and seducers, ydrjres ; here no species 
of the general genus rovrjpol &y&pcrrot, but a more 
specific designation of these latter, in proof that be 
speaks expressly of those bad men whom he had 
described before, and, ver. 8, had compared with 
Egyptian magicians. (Upon these Goetm generally, 
see Lechlxr, “Acts,” p. 103.) It is a very flat 
explanation to translate the word, without farther 
signification, only in the sense of deceivers.—Shall 
wax worse and worse (see upon chap. ii. 16; 
iil 9).— -Deceiving and being deceived, *\avS>v- 
Tfs teal T\avd>fjLcvoi ; occupied continually in deceiv¬ 
ing, and in error. He who leads others in the way 
of error, remains himself, by no possibility, in the 
right way. 

Yer. 14. But continue thou, Ac. Here also, 
as in ver. 10, is Timothy placed, in a complimentary 
way, over against the false teachers, but at the same 
time is warned emphatically to continue to walk in 
the way already struck upon.— But oontinue thou 
in the things, tv oh — tv rolnots, & f/ia&ey (comp. 
John viii. 81; Matt xxiv. 13).— Which thou hast 
learned and hast been assured of. The last 
word is added, because, without this subjective con¬ 
viction of the heart, it would not have been possible 
for Timothy to bold out in the things he had learned, 
amid so many persecutions. flurrdw = confirmo, 
Turrovv rtra; to convince any one of anything, to 
furnish him with authentic knowledge (the Vulgate 
incorrectly: qua tibi credita sunt; and Luther: 
“ And to thee is entrusted ”). The Apostle will sim¬ 
ply state that the thing learned was the possession 
of Timothy not objectively only, but subjectively 
also. Still one, but one touching (intime) recollec¬ 
tion, he now adds: Knowing of whom thou hast 
learned them j in other words, Thou knowest that 
thou hast not learned the truth from an unknown 
and suspicious quarter, but from a quarter which 
deserves thy highest confidence. If the Recepta, 
xapk rlvos, be the genuine reading, then we must 
not, with some interpreters, think of Christ, but of 
Paul exclusively, as the teacher of Timothy (comp, 
ver. 10). If, on the other hand, with Tiscbcndorf 
and others, we adopt the reading in the plural, mtph 
rivwv, according to the rule, lectio difficilior pro- 
ferenda , then this reminder is related to chap. i. 6, 
and recalls to the memory of Timothy the religious 
instruction of Lois and Eunice, the benefit of which 
he had received so early, and the power and value 
of which it was impossible for him now to mistake. 
In no event, in the meanwhile, are we to think here 
of the rcoWol fidprvpes (chap. ii. 2). 

Yer. 16. And that from a ohild, Ac. A 
second motive, which runs parallel with the first, 
and concludes with an encomium upon Holy Scrip¬ 


ture itself (vers. 16, 17). That, 5r»; not to he 
understood in the sense of because (Yulg., Lutherl 
but to be conjoined with ; “ which particle u 
used to denote not merely knowledge, bat also re* 
flection;” (De Wette). — From a child up, ho 
0p4$ovs (comp. chap. i. 6).— Thou hast known 
the holy Scriptures. [“ The word Upd, samd, 
is to be distinguished from Syia, holy, sanda. The 
former word, iepd, expresses the reverence with 
which these writings were regarded. It bespeaks 
the sacredness of the Scriptures in the genera) 
esteem and veneration of the Jewish and Christian 
churches; and as separated from all common writ 
ings . Cf. Horat., A. P. 397: “Sctemert sacra 
profanis; ” Wordsworth, in loco. —E. H.] The 
Holy Scriptures here are exclusively those of the 
Old Testament, not at all those of die New Testa¬ 
ment (upon an alleged citation of Luke in 1 Tim. v. 
18, see upon this place). As memoranda of the 
especial revelation of God to His chosen people, 
they are called elsewhere, h ypa<p4\, ypafal fryteu, 4c 
Upon their division at that time, amongst the Jew?, 
see upon Luke xxiv. 44.— Which are able to 
make thee wise unto salvation. 2o4»<r cu, used 
in a somewhat different sense in 2 Peter L 16 also, 
is here not to be understood of elementary, mere 
foundation-laying instruction, but of practical knowl¬ 
edge, penetrating ever deeper and deeper. Avrdpm 
must not be construed as Frateritum (Bengcl: 
poterant), but as Prcesens. It signifies not only whit 
the Holy Scriptures did in the youth of Timothy, 
but also what they are able to accomplish continu¬ 
ously. To make wise unto salvation, els <nrrripiar } 
is to make so wise that one becomes actually, for 
one’s self, a partaker of the Messianic aternpia. The 
Holy Scriptures of the Old Covenant do this indeed, 
not in a magical-mechanical, but in an ethical-p?- 
chological way; and therefore Paul adds,through 
faith which is in Christ Jesus } t. c^ by 
means of faith, if indeed the faith in Christ Jews 
be in thee. The Apostle names an indispensably 
necessary subjective condition for the right use of 
the Old Testament, through the absence of which, 
it is much to be feared that the use of it will not 
leave behind the wished-for fruit. Not every one 
can be made wise unto salvation by the writings of 
the Old Covenant, but only every one who believes 
in Christ Faith in Christ is, as it were, a torch, by 
the light of which we can first read aright and under¬ 
stand the dim colonnades and mysterious inscription* 
in the ancient venerable temple of the Old Cove¬ 
nant [“ Observe that the Apostle doth not say 
that these Scriptures were of themselves suffideni 
to make Timothy wise to salvation, but only that 
with ‘faith in Christ Jesus’ they were sufficient 
for that end; ” Whitby, tn loco. “ Or may p°* 
the due appreciation of the Scriptures collective¬ 
ly be more safely relied on ns the result and con¬ 
sequence of Hie belief in Christ . . . ? n & 
Coleridge. —“ Pas Ansehen der heiligen Sdtnfi 
kann nicht den Glauben an Christum begrt***i 
vieltnehr muss dieser schon vorausgesetxt werdt* am 
der heiligen Schrift ein besonderes Ansehen 
zurdumen ; ” Schleiebmacher, Glaubcndekn, ? 
128.—The two foregoing extracts refer to Canonical 
Scripture as we recognize it. “ Do we receite the 
Holy Scripture first, as authority in matters to w 
believed, and therefore Christ? Or do we receive 
Chrst first, and therefore the Scriptures? The 
question is not, whether we must know anything 
of Scripture, whether we must receive any of 113 
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Statements, whether we must accept its witness for 
Christ prior or subsequent to faith in Him; but it is, 
whether we shall receive it as coming, in some 
special sense, from God, as bearing His mark, as 
rested with some authority, prior or subsequent to 
faith in our Lord. Commonly, the order now insist¬ 
ed upon by preachers and apologists for the gospel 
b, the Holy Scriptures first, and therefore Christ 1 
believe in the reversal of this order, and maintain, 
Christ first, and therefore the Scriptures; ” Sermon 
on th3 “ Order in Things to be Believed.”—E. H.] 
Vcr. 16. All Scripture is given by inspira¬ 
tion of God. [ w Every portion of Scripture, being 
inspired (>. c., because it is inspired), is also profita¬ 
ble;” Wordsworth on the place.] Although the 
article is wanting here, nevertheless, by virtue of the 
connection, it is not to be doubted a moment that 
the Apostle is speaking decidedly and exclusively of 
the ypcupb of the Old Covenant, as of a well-com¬ 
pleted whole. All Scripture is to be taken in the 
aune sense as Tatra ohcobop-fi (Eph. ii. 21), the whole 
building; Tatra Tarpla (Eph. iii. 15), the whole race; 
rtitra kyatrrpotprfi (1 Peter i. 15), the whole conversa¬ 
tion. In no case can the absence of the article in a 
word so frequently used as ypatph surprise us, since 
it is employed, in fact, almost as a proper name. 
The Apostle speaks also of the collection of the Old 
Testament Scriptures, without excepting any portion 
either directly or indirectly, although he will not 
hare attributed, naturally, to all the books of this 
collection an equal value. Had he wished to say 
only: Each Scripture which is given by God is use¬ 
ful also (De Wette), he would not only have written 
something very vague and of little importance, but 
also he would have lost sight of the whole distinc¬ 
tion between sacred and profane Scripture, which in 
this place, least of all, could have been his purpose. 
— Given by inspiration of God, Qeiwweucros ; first 
attribute of Scripture, whereupon further, in a 
breath, the other praise follows, irol unpl\ipos, k.t.K 
Luther incorrectly: All Scripture, given by God, is 
useful, Ac.; Bengel, better: “ 0*4*?. est pars, non 
svbjecti, sed prceaicati quam enim scripturam dicil 
Paulas, per se patet .” It is just as arbitrary to 
leave out *al, as it is to translate it here by also 
(Heinrichs). That an inspired composition was also 
useful, was intelligible of itself indeed; but it is evi¬ 
dently here the design of the Apostle to give his 
witness to Scripture by a general commendation, and 
to direct the attention of Timothy to it for (in view 
of) the time when Paul would no longer be here. 
“ Etiam post Pauli obiium Umolheus eo magls ad 
Scripturam alligator. Non ad sese unum Paulus 
adstringit Ibnotheum, sed eum quamlibet adultum 
in fide filium Scripturas jubet adhibere. Hoc per - 
pendere, debent, qui doctoribus suis, quorum dis¬ 
ciplines semel innutriii erant, ita se addicunt , ut 
extra eorum circulum nihil e scriptura deinceps obla- 
tmn admiltant; ” Bengel— Given by inspiration of 
God, Bedrrsvaros ; to be taken, like tpryevaros, 
and others, in a passive sense (see Winer, p. 88) 
= diviniter inspirata , breathed through and inspired 
by God; so that the Divine Spirit makes up its prin¬ 
ciple (comp. 2 Peter L 21). For the behoof, further, 
of the right conception of the matter, the passages 
of the classical writers, where they make mention of 
the divine afflatus, are to be compared; e. the 
known word of Cicero, “Nemo t nr magnus sine ali- 
quo aflat* divino unquam fuitDe Nat, Deo , ii., 
M, Aa, quoted by De Wette upon this place.— Ana 
h profitable for doctrine, w pbs btSatncaAlav ; for 


theoretical instruction in everything in the sphere 
of religion, which without it would remain unknown 
to us.— For reproof, Tpbs woy (or i\eyp6y) 
(comp. Titus il 15; 1 Tim. v. 20); for the reprov¬ 
ing conviction of all that is unholy and ungodly in 
man. —For correction, Tpbs 4 tu v6p&wnv (&ra£ 
heydp.) = emendatio; strictly, the placing right 
again.— For instruction, Tpbs Tutelar, ad institu- 
rionem (comp. Titus il 12). The Holy Scripture of 
the Old Testament remains the instruction-book for 
the new man in Christ Jesus.— In righteousness, 
r^y (sc. TuSelay) 4y bucuotrvyy ; a more precise ex¬ 
hibition of the sphere of life in which the just-named 
Tcubela moves, namely, that of unfeigned godliness. 

Ver. 17. That the man of God, Ac.; state¬ 
ment not of the aim of Scripture in general, but of 
the design of the just-named instruction, which in¬ 
deed is secured only through the Scripture. The 
man of God (1 Tim. vi. 11); a special description 
of Timothy (see the place) here, of the Christian 
generally, as of a man who is bom of God through 
the Holy Ghost, and is affiliated with God. For 
every Christian who makes the prescribed use of the 
Scripture, aims at the instruction it imparts, there is 
the same high goal.— Perfect, &prios (Sto£ \ey6pu) 
== rl\eios (Col. i. 28); strictly, fitting. — Tho¬ 
roughly furnished unto aU good works (comp. 
Eph. il 10); in other words: Aptus ad omne bonum 
opus peragendum. Usually the word tpyoy iya&Sr 
Is construed here in an official relation (Bengel: 
M Genera tedium operum enumerantur ,” ver. 16); 
but there is nevertheless no reason for confining the 
meaning of the Apostle in such narrow limits. Ho 
wishes to say, in a wholly general manner, what in¬ 
struction by the Scripture will secure for every be¬ 
liever, continuous, growing, inward capacity and 
readiness for the accomplishment of everything 
pleasing to the Lord. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. Paul, also in this portion of his communica¬ 
tion to Timothy, himself an example of a true and 
conscientious pastor. “Ars artium est tegimen ani- 
marum .” Saying of Gregory the Great in his cura 
pastoralis . 

2. It is an inestimable privilege, when one feels 
free, as Paul, to refer not only to his word, but also 
to his example. This can he only, who, with the 
same fidelity as the great Apostle, knows how to 
surrender himself to the principle, that with the 
preacher even everything must preach. 

8. The history of the sufferings and of the deliv¬ 
erance of Paul, is in many respects typical for sub¬ 
sequent ministers of the word. 

4. The education of Timothy is a convincing 
proof of the blessing of family devotion to God. 
Church and school must be inwardly united, if they 
will work upon the heart for faith and conversion. 
There is no more effectual agency for the unchris¬ 
tianizing of a State, than the banishment of the Holy 
Scriptures from the schools, in consideration of in- 
differentists, deists, and Jews, as is the case now, 
e. g., in Holland [and likely to become the cose in 
the United States. A very serious matter for the 
Christian people of this country. We are organized 
under a Constitution which guarantees liberty of con¬ 
science, There are some millions of our citizens who 
are conscientiously opposed to the use of the Bible 
in the public schools. The Constitution was framed 
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by Protestants; but the unforeseen character of the 
immigration has demanded, and demands now, an 
utterly unforeseen application of our organic laws. 
Positive Christianity cannot therefore be taught in 
the public schools of the country, under the sanction 
of the Constitution.—E. H.] 

5. There was a time when the Old Testament 
. wag placed unhesitatingly side by side with the New, 

and the theologian confirmed religious truths pro¬ 
miscuously by a number of citations from both, as 
the jurist appealed to the Corpus Juris. Through 
the influence of the Schleiermacher-theology, on the 
other hand, an undervaluation of the Old Testament 
has come up, which likewise has brought no blessing 
upon the Church. For the development of modern 
theology, much will depend upon the relation in 
which it will place itself to the Scriptures of the Old 
Covenant. The Apostle gives us here (ver. 15) a 
valuable hint for the right decision, which is as far 
removed from an undervaluation, os from an over¬ 
estimate of it. 

6. Upon this statement of the Apostle (vers. 
15-17) is founded the churchly doctrine of the 
perspicuitas ct sufficient ia sacrce Scriptural. What 
is said here actually of the Old Testament, can be 
affirmed with far higher propriety of the New ; and 
the Roman Catholic prohibition of the Bible has 
difficulty iu maintaining itself against such convinc¬ 
ing testimonies (comp. John v. 39; Luke xvi. 31, 
and other places). It is worthy of Temark, that 
Paul, in view of death, has likewise given such a 
testimony concerning Scripture. Certainly it is 
proof that he, the Apostle of liberty, bowed unquali¬ 
fiedly and humbly before the well-understood author¬ 
ity of the word of God. It is as if he foresaw the 
whole calamity which departure from the words of 
Scripture would one day bring upon the Church of 
the Lord. A faithful and honest adherence to Scrip¬ 
ture is the best Palladium for the Church against 
rationalism, mysticism, and Romanism. 

7. The dogma of the inspiration of Scripture be¬ 
longs also to those which urgently demand a new 
treatment and development [John Sterling, ac¬ 
cording to the late Archdeacon Hare, “grew to 
regard an intelligent theory of inspiration, and of 
the relation of the Bible to the faith which it con¬ 
veys, as the most pressing want of our Church. 
That it is a most pressing one, is indeed certain; 
and such it has long been acknowledged to be by 
those who meditate on theology.” (Hark, 41 Mem.,” 
p. exxx.). This is only one voice; but the echoes 
of it are audible in every quarter. It may be doubt¬ 
ed if the subject admit of reduction to dogmatic 
form . What the authority of the sacred Scripture 
is, may be readily stated; what its inspiration is, 
will inevitably be stated under a variety of forms— 
certainly until men will, by common consent, ob¬ 
serve the difference between inspiration and an 
infallible intelligence in the person inspired. I 
look, therefore, to an 44 intelligent theory” rather 
than to a satisfactory setting forth, under new forms, 
of the dogma of inspiration.—E. H.l While the 
notion of a purely mechanical inspiration, according 
to which the sacred writers were nothing more than 
scribce et actuarii Spiritus Sancti, simply without 
volition, has been properly relinquished as unten¬ 
able, very little has as yet been done, comparatively, 
for the development of the conception of Scripture 
as an organic whole, by which as well the divine as 
the human side must be distinctly set forth. An 
article by Richard Rothe, Zur Dogmatik , in the 


Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 1859 [and pah 
lished in book form, Zur Dogmatik, 1863], contain! 
valuable hints. Our passage has always beon re* 
garded correctly, in this respect, as classical, since 
what the Apostle here says of the Old Testament is 
still more emphatically true of the New. We most 
nevertheless acknowledge that this passage alone is 
not sufficient to found a theory of inspiration upon, 
since the relation of human activity to the disposing 
power of the Spirit of God in the composition of 
Holy Scripture is not stated in words, and the qnes* 
tion, whether we must consider here an inspiration 
of words, or of things, remains wholly unanswered. 
A correct theory of inspiration will not rest upon 
this or the other passage of Scripture, but can truly 
and vitally result only from a consideration of the 
object which is the product of Divine inspiration. 
The Baconian observation—method (induction) car¬ 
ries us farther here, than the atomistic procedure 
of those who, in their critical zeal, cut up Scripture 
into a number of pieces, but who, amid this, hare 
no eye for the complete unity of Scripture, and 
who do not observe the forest, in their preference 
for particular trees. One can consult farther, upon 
this disputed point, the dogmatic writings of Tire- 
ten, Martensen, Kitzsch, Lange, and others, and ako 
particularly what always remains a significant work, 
even when one cannot follow in all respects the 
views of the author: Gausses, Theopnevstie ou in¬ 
spiration plenicre des saintes Jicritures , as well as 
also the weighty letters of Fred, de Rouoeeoxt, 
Christ et see Tcmoins , Paris, 1856, 2 vola. Further¬ 
more, the sterling French productions of P. Jala- 
guyer, Merle d’Aubign^, not to mention others of 
late years. Among the ablest advocates for the an- 
thority and inspiration of Holy Writ against modem 
unbelief in the Dutch Reformed Church, the name 
of Isaac da Costa (1860) deserves always to be held 
in honor. We need also here the “non noM,*d 
nove ” of Vincentius of Lirins. 

8. The quadruplex usus of the Sacred Scripture 
of the Old Covenant, is confirmed by the Apostle’* 
own example, who, in his writings, often employs 
the Old Testament for all these different ends. For 
doctrine , he makes use, e. g., of the history of Abra¬ 
ham (Gen xv. 6), in the discussion of the doctrine of 
justification, Rom. iv. For reproof, as often as be 
puts to shame his opponents oy citations from the 
Old Testament, e. g., Rom. ix.-xi. For correction, 
e. e., 1 Cor. x. 1-10. For instruction (comp. Heh. 
xif. 7\ Rom. xv. 4. Amongst all the Apostles, no 
one deserves in a higher degree than Paul the bon 
orable title of a doctor biblicus. The manner and 
way in which he has considered, employed, and 
quoted the Old Testament, alone would deserve to 
constitute the subject-matter of a special inquiry. 

9. 44 Holy Scripture is the treasury and armory 
of the Christian Church. It meets every need of the 
children of God. Each irresolute, struggling Chris¬ 
tian, powerless in doubt, must lay the blame upon 
himself if he do not employ this source of strength 
and of life; ” Heubner. 


nOMILETIGAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Timothy a pattern of true devotion: (1.) To the 
example of Paul; (2.) to the words of Holy Scrip¬ 
ture.—Well for the teacher who has a disciple like 
Timothy, but well also f>r the scholar who has a 
leader like Paul.—The path of suffering of the 
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Ill 


Apostle Paul a revelation • (1.) Of the power of sin 
which pursued him; (2.) of the greater power of 
faith which sustained him; (3.) of the omnipotence 
of the Lord who delivered him out of all—The way 
of suffering the way of glory for every disciple of 
Christ: (1.) An old way; (2.) a difficult way; (3.) a 
safe way; (4.) a blessed way.—Fanaticism and in¬ 
tentional deception are usually most closely con¬ 
nected in false teachers.—“Hold fast that which 
thon hast learned ” (text for confirmation address). 
—The overestimation and the undervaluation of the 
Old Testament are both condemned by Paul—The 
blessings of a God-fearing education.—The value, 
the authority, and the right use of Holy Scripture.— 
The bread of life, by means of which the new man 
shall grow up.—The effect of the word of truth a 
convincing proof of its heavenly origin.—The entire 
pericope (vers. 14-17) pre-eminently adapted for dis¬ 
courses at Bible-celebrations or Reformation-ser¬ 
mons.—The value of the Sacred Scripture especially 
for the evangelical Church. 

Starke : Cramer : If there be many corrupting 
and evil babblers, there are notwithstanding, here 
and there, also truthful and good teachers.—Let the 
former go, follow the latter.—Wilt thou be pious, 
and have good days only ? Thou errest Consider! 
So it has been good for no saint; here do battle, 
there rest— Hedinger: If one be persecuted, he 
most not therefore conclude at once that he is a 
hypocrite or godless.—To have been led away, does 
not exculpate, yet has the seducer the greater sin, 
although both are ruined.— Osiandkr : He who will 
teach others rightly, and will himself live rightly, 
must beforehand learn rightly.— Langii Op.: Let 


each Christian consider that, by virtue of his baptia 
mal covenant, he must be a man of God, who does 
not live unto himself, nor unto the world, but with 
denial of self and of the world, uuto God.—Tbo 
perfection of a Christian shows itself amid the imper 
lection therein, that he apply sincerely and continually 
the received divine power of grace not only for one 
and for another, but for all good works (Heb. xiii. 21). 

Heubner: Are we able to bear witness before ' 
God, that we, for Christ's sake, would suffer perse¬ 
cution ? then have we in so far forth abundant con¬ 
solation (Matt v. 11).—There is no standing still in 
evil.—Is there a more melancholy spectacle than a 
man who ever sinks deeper and deeper ?—An actual 
conviction, not a mere outwardly received opinion, 
alone gives courage in preaching.—It is especially 
the mother's duty to make the children acquainted 
with the Bible.—The Bible should be the propei 
storehouse for the clergy.—Lisco: As the walk, so 
the reward.—Search the Scripture.—Of the power 
of the Divine word.—The word of God an indispen¬ 
sable teacher, a severe ruler, and a genuine helper 
to salvatiou.— Tholuck : Seven remarkable sermons 
upon Holy Scripture, as means of grace, according 
to the leading of this text, in the fourth volume of 
his “Sermons,” 1848, pp. 48-139. —Van Ooster- • 
zee, Sermon on vers. 14-17. Upon the value and 
right use of Holy Writ: (1.) Its value (vers. 16, 
17); (a) Its origin; ( b) its uses; (e) its power; 
(2.) its use (vers. 14, 16; (a) Search the Scriptures 
early; (6) use them believingly; (c) remain true to 
them always. 

Tholuck : “ A Book that has had such a past ai 
the Bible, will have also a future.” 


VIII. 


Solemn concluding exhortation to Timothy to fidelity in his work, strengthened by 
the prophetic announcement of the approaching decease of the Apostle. 


Ch. IV. 1-8. 

m 

1 I charge thee therefore 1 before God, and the Lord * Jesus Christ, who shall 
iudge the quick and the dead at # [and I charge thee by] his appearing and his 

2 kingdom: [,] Preach the word; [,] be instant in season, out of season; [,1 

3 reprove, rebuke, exhort with all long-suffering and doctrine. For the time will 
come when they will not endure sound doctrine; [,] but after their own lusts 

4 shall they heap to themselves teachers, having itching ear9; JT,1 And they shall 

5 turn away their ears from the truth, and shall be turned unto fables. But watch 
thou in all things, endure afflictions, do the work of an evangelist, make full 

3 proof of thy ministry. For I am now ready to be offered, and the time of my 

7 departure is at hand. I have fought a [the] good fight, I have finished my [the] 

8 coarse, I have kept the faith: Henceforth there is laid up for me a [the] crown 
of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous judge, snail [will] give me at 
that day: [,] and not to me only, but unto all them also that love his appearing. 


1 Ver. 1.—The oZv of the Becepla to be omitted. 8co Tischendorf on the place. [So, too, with fyw.—B. H.J 

* Ver. 1.—row xvpiov of the Reeepta . A. O. D. 1 F. G., Cod. 8in. 31, 37, and others, aro against it. 

* Ver. 1.—With Tischendorf, we read teal, instead of the Kara of the RecepUx. 

4 Ver. 2.—[Vulg.: Intla oportune importune. —E. H.] 

4 Ver. 1—[Cod. 8In., vapaic. torm/ti); so G., Orlg.— E. H.] 

4 Ver. 8.—[The reading of the 1 ieopta, tit brtfopiae r&? Mat, is relinquished universally now. TLa true reading 
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doubtless is. katcL ret Utae imOv/iCaa ; A. 0. D., 1 and others; Griesbach, Tischendorf, Lachmann, VardnrortL Cod. 
Bin.—K. H.j 

1 Ver. 6.—[Lachmann reads t »}* IvoXvatm v-ov, and so the Cod. Sin., instead of the r. dvoA. of the Utopia, 
which is followed by Tischendorf.—E. H.) 

8 Ver. 7.—[rbv aytova rbv xaXbv, Rtccpla • T<achmann, Cod. Sin., t. itaAbr oyiw. Tischendorf and 'Wordsworth 
adhere to tho Seoepla.—E. H.] 


KXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Yer. 1. I charge (thee), be. The Apostle evi¬ 
dently is hastening to the end, and recapitulates once 
more, in few words, all his previous admonitions. 
AiafjLaprvpopai ; the same solemn injunction occurs 
in 1 Tim. v. 21; vl 13.— Before God and the 
Lord Jeans Christ, Ivdviov ; so that both, as in¬ 
visible witnesses, were considered personally present 
—Who shall judge the quiok and the dead, 
refers directly to Jesus Christ, who stands already 
prepared to appear as Judge. Nothing is more fitted 
to fill the mind with lofty fervor, than the thought 
of the accounting which shall be made once before 
His judgment-seat. The quick, are they who shall 
be alive at the Parousia; but then, suddenly, in the 
twinkling of an eye, shall be changed (1 Cor. xv. 61, 
62). The dead, on the other hand, ore they who 
have fallen asleep before the return of the Lord, and 
then shall be awakened (comp. John v. 27-29).— 
And (declare) his appearing and his kingdom. 
Were the reading of the Jiecepta, uarh rljv hntpd- 
wav, correct, we should be compelled to consider 
theae words as the fixing of the time for the Kplvuv ; 
but external and internal grounds combine here to 
give the preference to the Kal. [“ This restoration 
of Kal is a happy one. It indicates that the Apostle 
has a clear view of Christ’s coming and of His king¬ 
dom, and by a noble prosopopoeia appeals to them 
as witnesses: * I conjure thee in the sight of God, 
and the future Judge of all, by His coming and His 
kingdom. 1 This mode of speech had been suggested 
by the Hebrew Scriptures, especially in the LXX 
Version (Deut. iv. 20), where Moses calls heaven and 
earth to witness: Aiapaprvpopai v/juv ohpepov rbv ri 
oupavbv Kal rljv yfjv. See also Deut. xxx. 19 ; xxxi. 
28, where this phrase introduces solemn appeals to 
the elements as God’s witnesses of His dealings with 
His people, and as remembrances of their duties to 
Him;” Wordsworth, in loco .—E. H.] (See Tisch¬ 
endorf on the place.) Avayjaprrbp. must also be re¬ 
peated once more, and the following accusative, Hjv 
imfdvwav, not be regarded as the witness before 
whom the solemn “charging” takes place (De 
Wette), but as the object which is 44 cbaiged ” sol¬ 
emnly. [ U I adjure thee before God, and Jesus 
Christ, who is about to judge the living and the 
deaid; I adjure thee by Hjs appearing and His king¬ 
dom,” &c.; Conybeare and Howson.—E. H.J 
Whilst the Apostle declares by it that he has also 
m view the return and the kingdom of Christ ex¬ 
pressly, he imparts a lofty emphasis to his succeed¬ 
ing admonition. The appearing (ivnfxlvtta) of Christ 
(comp. 1 Tim. vi. 14) is His last coming in glory, in 
contrast with His first appearance on earth in the 
form of a servant, the kingdom, fkurtKtla, which He 
will consequently reveal and set up. 

Yer. 2. Preaoh the word, be. Knpfoasiv 
signifies a loud and open proclaiming, like that of 
the irfipvg who announces the approach of his king 
(for the contrast, see Isa. lvi. 10). The vord; viz., 
of the gospel, in its whole compass, without taking 
away or thrusting into the background any part of 
it.— Be instant [therewith] (Vulg.: insta), in 
season, out of season, efaalpms, huaipus. Pro¬ 


verbial mode of expression, which means that Timo¬ 
thy should always declare the word of God where it 
was not made impossible for him, naturally or mor¬ 
ally. For various examples of like juxtapositon, in 
Greek and Roman writers, see Bengel on this place. 
For the rest, what concerns the exhortation itself, it 
is obvious that it must be interpreted cum anmo 
salis , and find its natural limitation in the Lord’s 
own command (Matt. vii. 8). Timothy should fulfil 
his calling, not indeed whei^ the time was so inop¬ 
portune that they could receive no benefit, but when 
to himself it might be inconvenient. “For the 
truth, it is ever the fitting time; who waits until 
circumstances completely favor his undertaking, will 
never accomplish anything, but will remain in inac¬ 
tivity;” Huther. In the verbs here following, the 
separate parts of the public ministry thus enjoined 
are set forth: Reprove, f\ry£op; convince, set 
right, blame, not only what manifests an heretical 
character, but, in general, whatsoever is not accord¬ 
ing to the word and will of the Lord.—Rebuke, 
Imrlpiia’ov ; somewhat stronger than the foregoing- 
blame, with expression of repugnance (comp. Jude 
9 ).— Exhort, vapaKdXetrov ; speak to, so, however, 
that it be neither impatiently vehement, nor without 
proper insight, but rather iv w<hn? paKpo&vplq, wl 
Sibaxp, no hendiadys, but a reference to the frame 
of mind and form in which the admonition should 
be given. It must be imparted with the greatest 
gentleness, and at the same time so directed that it 
shall actually communicate instruction. For the 
rest, in the cvKaipus, lucalpws, the statement of Ben 
in particular deserves mention: “ Ncmpc quodad 
carnis prudentiam pertinet, nam alioqui nquiribir 
sand* prudent** spiritus , captans occasion* «* 
cedificationem opporiunas .” 

Ver. 8. For the time will come. The ei- 
hortation is strengthened here also by reference to a 
disturbed future, the more definite relations of which 
are fully designated in 1 Tim. iv. 1; 2 Tim. iil 1, 
and of which the germs are already existing. Ben¬ 
gel, in so far correctly: 41 Aderit et jam ed.”— 
when they will not endure sound doctrine. 
To an idle and wricked minister, this would serve as 
an excuse for silence; to Timothy it would serve so 
much more as a reason for speaking in order to pro¬ 
claim the truth. By this byuuvofanjs btSaOKaXlas ts 
to be understood, moreover, as in Titus ii. 1, 
elsewhere, the original apostolic doctrine which is 
founded upon the facts of redemption and tends to 
godliness, over against the abstract and unfruitful 
controversies of the false teachers. All who cannot 
endure this (obit bvl^ovrtu\ manifest thereby «n in¬ 
ward disinclination, which results from the secret 
collision of their own sentiment with the substance 
and claims of sound doctrine. The natural sequence 
of this antipathy is stated immediately after: Bn 
after . . . shall they heap. 'Eicurtyxfcar, vat 
\ty6p. To heap up, abundantly provide (Lather: 
44 To load themselves with ”). Although the idea of 
a load, which they thus burden themselves with, u 
not expressed precisely, yet the contemptible and 
objectionable trait of their whole striving and work¬ 
ing is here plainly enough signified. Their ov 
lusts (‘Hun emphatic), which direct them in this, 
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stand in direct opposition to the demands of the 
word of God to which they were bound to submit. 
It is less, in itself considered, the large number of 
teachers chosen in this way, than the ceaseless 
change which pleases these men, and for which they 
crave. The innermost motive is expressed in the 
words: Hawing itching ears, avrfrSpsyot rijy 
kc&f}w; strictly, while they are tickled in hearing 
(*n£. passive); i. e., while they wish to hear what 
pleasantly tickles the ear. We find a striking par&l- 
el to the description of these men in the portraiture 
of the contemporaries of Ezekiel (Ezek. xxxiii. 
80-33). Paul brings to the notice of Timothy as 
well the reason why they heap up their own teach¬ 
ers, as also the standard which they apply in the 
choice of them. 

Yer. 4. And they shall turn away, &c. It 
is the eternal punishment of him who departs from 
the apostolic witnesses, that he loses himself in the. 
whirlpool of manifold errors. Whosoever will not 
listen to what is true, but only to what is pleasant, 
will, at last, wholly abandon himself to silly fantastic 
chimeras.— Shall be turned unto fables. The 
familiar nv&oi of the false teachers (see upon 1 Tim. 
ir. 7). In general opposition to the hxfatia, we are 
to understand not only fables in the peculiar sense 
of the term, but all those expressions of their own 
wisdom, without the light of heavenly truth, which 
we have learned to recognize as without ground his¬ 
torically, untenable doctrinally, and without aim or 
uses practically. 

Yer. 6. But watoh thou, Ac., ; t. <?., not 
only watchful, in opposition to those who are sunken 
in spiritual death-sleep, but sober , in opposition to 
the condition of spiritual drunkenness in which they 
find themselves who are described in vers. 8, 4. 
They can be overcome only when one, over against 
their exaggeration and self-will, keeps and well looks 
to the greatest possible caution and dearness of 
spirit, that one be not one’s self entrapped.— En¬ 
dure afflictions, Kcucoird&riaoy (comp. chap. i. 8; 
0. 8, 9).— Do the work of an evangelist. Here 
also tfryov, to signify that Timothy had not merely to 
maintain a dignity, but to fulfil likewise a weighty 
task. Of evangelists generally, see Acts xxl 8; 
Eph. iv. 11. When Paul exhorts Timothy to pursue 
zealously the work of an evangelist, we understand 
that to be fully against the tiling in his apprehension 
(3 Tim. iv. 4 —M Si robs fit&ovs iierpairfifroyrai). 
Against myths, nothing is more effectual than the 
dear testimonies of history.— Make fall proof of 
thy ministry, nKnpo^>6pTjaoy ; i. so exercise it 
that thou duly give attention to all its parts. The 
full measure of an effidency is signified to which not 
the least thing should be wanting. The Dutch trans¬ 
lation less correct: Work that one may be fully 
ssswred of thy ministry. So also Beza: “ Veris 
ergumenRs eomproba, is germanum esse Dei minis- 
tram” Not upon the proof but upon the perfect¬ 
ness of the ministry, does the Apostle here decidedly 
insist. In a certain respect, we can say that this one 
sentence is the summing np of all his exhortations 
in this and in the previous Epistle. In vers. 6-8, this 
exhortation is farther strengthened by the announce¬ 
ment of his own approaching end. 

Yer. 6. For I am now ready to be offered, 
evirSouat (comp. Phil. ii. 17). I am about to be 
poured out as a drink-offering; i. e., not (Heyden- 
sdeh), I am about to be consecrated to a victim’s 
death, or (Wahl) sensu medio: I bring my blood for 
sacrifice; and much less still does it signify the 


ceasing of the apoetolio work of Paul (Otto), but 
with unmistakable allusion to his death. I am about 
to be offered as a libation; my blood is to be shed 
as a drink-offering. So certainly is he convinced of 
the near approach of bis death, that he beholds it in 
spirit as actually present, and in his affliction recog¬ 
nizes its beginning. In a most significant way be 
compared his own martyr-death not with a sacrifice 
proper or a burnt-offering, but with a drink-offering 
(Num. xv. 1-10), of a little wine and oil which is 
added like a supplement, and thus connects his 
dying for the truth with the sacrificial death of the 
one only pdprvs (comp. 1 Tim. vi 18; Col. i. 24). 
Like the Lord (John xii. 24), so also he represents 
his violent death under a gentle, lovely figure; and 
the repose with which he speaks, shows sufficiently 
how little he feared the approach of the fatal hour. 
—And the time of my departure is at hand 
(not, u is present; ” Luther); in other words, the 
time of my death, now long foreseen, is to be ex¬ 
pected. *AydKvais = discessus (comp. Phil. i. 25). 
Not derived from banquets, where those who went 
away were called hyahiomes (as some will, in order 
to bring this figure into connection with the preced¬ 
ing), which would be extremely forced, but rather 
from the loosing of anchor and rope, by which the 
ship is impeded in steering to the place of destina¬ 
tion [“ Kcupbs kva\v<Tf<*s is the season of loosing the 
cable from this earthly shore, on a voyage to the 
eternal harbor of heavenly peace; ” Wordsworth, 
in loco. —E. H.] Now, after the Apostle has reached 
this point, he looks back yet once more (ver. 7), and 
then (ver. 8) hopefully forward. 

Yer. 7. I have fought the good fight. The 
one figure supplants the other. Yet once more the 
especially favorite comparison of his life with a bat¬ 
tle comes into the foreground; a comparison which 
we have met before (1 Cor. ix. 24-27), and which 
occurs oftener in the Epistles to Timothy (1 Tim. vi. 
12; 2 Tim. ii. 4). Now, in his own feeling, he 
stands at the end of the conflict (hydyurntu, perfect), 
and expresses his meaning in the following words, 
still more explicitly: I have finished my course, 
rbv SpSfioy t«t«Xc#co. He compares his agitated 
apostolic life with a race, which is completed only 
now, when, having arrived at the goal of his minis¬ 
try, he sees death before his eyes (comp. Acts xx. 
24; Phil, iil 12-14).— I have kept the faith, tV 
niarty renjp^ira; namely, the faith in Christ, in 
spite of all temptation to unfaithfulness. Of course, 
it is possible (Hcydenreich) that even here the figu¬ 
rative mode of address is still continued, and that 
& laris also signifies literally the fidelity in the ful¬ 
filment of the vow which, in the undertaking of a 
combat and race, was wont to be made to the judge, 
viz., that one would submit one’s self entirely to the 
rules of the strife. In the following verses, also, the 
figurative mode of address still continues. On the 
other hand, however, it is simpler and safer to pre¬ 
serve here also the unvarying signification of alerts, 
and to consider the faith as a trust for which Paul 
had cared honestly, so that he had lost nothing out 
of his hands (comp. 2 Tim. i. 12). Bengcl: “ Res 
bis per metaphoram expressa nunc tertio loco expri- 
mitur proprie .” 

Yer. 8. Henceforth there is laid up, Ac. 
The Apostle had begun with a steadfast gaze upon 
his death; he now concludes, looking beyond death 
and the grave. 'A*<fcftraf got; the prize is laid up 
for me; it is there already for me, and cannot pos* 
sibly escape me (comp. Col. i. 6; 1 Peter i. 4).— 
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The crown of righteousnessj the crown of vic¬ 
tory, as for the winner in the race. The crown of 
righteousness is not the crown deservedly merited , 
but entirely like that of life or of glory , which con¬ 
sists therein that one become actually full partaker 
of the dueaioobnj; i. of the righteousness which 
is by faith.— Which the Lord*— Jesus Christ, the 
rewarder— the righteous Judge— clearly a contrast 
with the unrighteous, worldly judge, by whose sen¬ 
tence he was about now to be put to death— shall 
give me —&iro5<£<rct, shall present to me publicly— 
at that day. The Apostle refers to the day of the 
last personal Parousia of the Lord, whom now he no 
longer hoped to live to see on earth, while the inter¬ 
val between his death and that moment is rolled up 
into a minimum.— And not to me only (sc. will 
He give it), but unto all them also that love 
his appearing. *E THpdyeta, here, as in Titus ii. 
13 ; 1 Tim. vi. 14, of his second appearing, which is 
represented as the object of the longing desire of all 
the faithful (comp. Horn. viii. 23). A pregnant hint 
for Timothy, at the same time, that he too might 
obtain the crown, yet only when if, like Paul, he 
would persevere faithfully in his course; and like¬ 
wise also an indirect encouragement to a strict fol¬ 
lowing of all the admonitions which had been pre¬ 
viously given to him. (Upon the perfect ^yair. as a 
continuing condition, see Winkr, p. 244.) 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. “ Tametsi nunc regnat Christas in cado et in 
terra, nondum tamen constat clara regni qu8 mani¬ 
festation quia potius et sub cruce laiet obsettrum et 
violenter ab hostlbus qppugnatur. Ergo turn vere 
stabilietur ejus regnum , quum, prostralis inimicis et 
omni adversaria poteslate vet sublata vel in nihilum 
redacta , suam majestatem proferet; ” Calvin. 

2. Noticeable also in a psychological view is the 
stress which Paul, just towards the end of his life, 
lays upon the promoting of Christian gentleness. 
He himself, in these two Epistles, gives many exam¬ 
ples of it, and stands before us here as a John the Bap¬ 
tist, who, gradually, is glorified entirely into a John 
the Evangelist. In the more recent history of the 
Church, also, men are not wanting who, without sac¬ 
rificing any one essential principle, any one sacred 
conviction, have gradually become gentler and more 
tender-hearted; e. g. t Adolphe Monod. 

3. The obligation to fulfil, in all particulars, the 
office of an evangelist, in widely extended and large 
congregations especially, is so vast, that assuredly 
the question arises with many among us, in 2 Cor. 
ii. 16. Hence, the correctness generally of the non 
omnia possumus omnes must be recognized also in 
this sphere; and it is to be much deplored, that it 
be demanded of so many a clergyman to be at the 
same time preacher, pastor, and catechist, not to 
mention once the continued study of theology as 
science, or ecclesiastical administration. By a more 
equal distribution of the work, especially in a field 
where many colleagues co-operate, we might be able 
to remedy many evils, if attention only were directed 
especially to each particular character. But as mat¬ 
ters now stand, that of every one strictly everything 
is required, it is best to ascertain, by conscientious 
self-examination, which is our strong and which our 
weak side, and then, while we neglect entirely no 
department of the ministry, to devote ourselves 
*or the most part to that branch to which we feel 


ourselves, outwardly and inwardly, most strongly 
called. 

4. The cry of victory with which Paul greets his 
approaching end, has always justly been considered 
one of the noblest proofs of his true apostolic great¬ 
ness. It is marvellous criticism, to which the feeling 
effusion of his heart, in vers. 6-8, appears contradic¬ 
tory, either with the representation of his doctrine 
of grace elsewhere (De Wette), or with the humil¬ 
ity which he displays in other places; e. g, 1 Cor. 
iv. 3 ; Phil. iii. 12^14 (Baur). Whosoever is suffi¬ 
ciently unpartisan to wish to see, will readily per- 
ceive that Paul expects no other reward than that 
which is accorded to him of grace; and that the 
glory of his hope, far from ending in himself, pre¬ 
supposes and requires the deepest humility; which, 
e. g., 1 Tim. i. 16 has expressed. In a comparison 
of this language with his earlier statements, we must 
not forget, moreover, that we have here his latest 
account of his hope for eternity, wherein all other 
tones of the symphony are blended in the loftiest 
and most beautiful, viz., in that of the assurance of 
hope. Here also the word, so often forgotten, op- 
plies : Distingue tempora, et concordabit scripture. 

6. The expectation which faith of and for the 
Parousia of the Lord must cherish, is, in so far aa 
the chief subject-matter is concerned, unalterably the 
same as in the days of Paul, although the general 
expectation, in the apostolic age, of a speedy return, 
has not been realized in that form. 

6. The affectionate longing for the appearing of 
the Lord in glory, presupposes a high degree of spir¬ 
itual life ; and, on the other side, is admirably fitted 
to nourish, to perfect, to purify that life. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The Christian fidelity of Timothy in his sacred 
calling strengthened by a glance: (1.) At the advent 
of the Lord; (2.) at the increasing corruption of the 
times; (3.) at the approaching end of Paul.—The 
Saviour of the world is at the same time ordained to 
be its Judge.—The connection of the individual 
judgment, directly at and after death, with the uni¬ 
versal world-judgment at the end of the ages.—The 
coming again of Jesus the complete manifestation 
of His kingly glory.—The union of earnestness and 
love in the right-minded servant of Christ—To con¬ 
tend is sometimes, to be gentle is always necessary. 
—Ebb and flow in public sympathy for sound doe 
trine.—Church-going from idle curiosity over against 
that for true desire of good.—The opposition to 
evangelical truth (vers. 3, 4): (L) Its signs; (2.) its 
sources; (3.) its consequences.—The unworthy strife 
for human applause upon the part of the preacher of 
the gospel.—“ Preach so that thou mayest please 
God.”—The true Christian sobriety in the minister 
of the gospel.—Suffering and striving heroism inti¬ 
mately united together.—The true Christian fidelity 
in office : (1.) True, in the greatest matters as in the 
smallest; (2.) true, in the consciousness of a holy 
calling.—Paul at the close of his life.—The retro* 
spect glance and the look into the future of the 
great Apostle, at the end of his life.—The tct&umi 
of Paul a fruit of the rerikeoTcu of Jesus.—The 
dying strains of the departing ambassador of the 
cross.—The similarity and the diversity between the 
departure of Paul and the departure of Moses.—The 
greatness of Paul in his farewell to life. He stands 
here before us: (1.) As a prisoner, who expects Ida 
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release; (2.) as a combatant, who surveys the strife; 
( 3 .) as a victor, who awaits his crowning ; (4.) as an 
ally, who encourages his comrades.—The Christian 
according to the chief particulars: (1.) Placed on 
the same battle-ground; (2.) assured of the same 
victory; (3.) called to the same crown; (4.) filled 
with the same peace, as the great Apostle of the 
heathen.—The farewell of Paul a manifestation of 
the power of his faith, his hope, his love.—The 
death of the Christian a gentle release.—How much 
one can lose in case of necessity if one only keep 
the faith.—The connection between the doctrine of 
free grace and of just reward.—The crowning festival 
of eternity : (1.) The judge; (2.) those crowned; 
(3.) the feast of joy.—The Christian longing after 
the advent of the Lord : (1.) How high it rises; (2.) 
how suitable it is; (3.) how richly it pays.—Each 
true disciple of Christ has in his nature somewhat 
apocalyptic.—Even in heaven loneliness will be no 
blessedness. 

Starke : Cramer : The office of correction must 
be guided by discretion.— Osiander: a preacher 
must transform himself in sundry ways, as it were, 
now to rebuke earnestly, again to admonish kindly 
and gently.— Cramer : The naughtiness of human 
nature is so great, that it will only hearken to what 
is new; therefore the old truth is crushed out, and 
falsehood established.— Starke : Preachers arc placed 
by God as watchmen, therefore must they hold faith¬ 
ful watch of the congregations over which they are 
placed.— Lang 11 Op.: Every upright preacher must 
be an evangelist.—-God still yet grants to many souls 
the especial grace to see beforehand certainly and 
to speak of the time of their death, which contrib¬ 
utes so much the more to a better preparation for 
H; yet no one must depend upon that, nor expect 
it, but hold himself in readiness at all times for a 
blessed departure.— Cramer : A Christian knight 
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must (as the ancients have remarked) have three 
hearts: a Job’s heart, for patience in affliction (1 
Peter iv. 1); a Jacob’s heart, for perseverance m 
prayer (Gen. xxxii. 37); a David’s heart, for joyful, 
ness and trust in God (Ps. xviii. 80).—It is no sin to 
say, in simplicity, what is best of one’s self (2 Cor. 
xi. 18). —Langii Op.: Patience, pious cross-bearer! 
in a little while thou becomest a crown-bearer.— 
Here, comfort and joy 1—God will crown and glorify 
not only the great saints, but all likewise, provided 
they do but continue in faith. 

Heubner : The spirit of the time, the prevailing 
taste, should not be at all the .rule for the preacher; 
he should rather resist the spirit of the time, which 
for the most part is perverse.—Preachers should 
take for themselves an example in the prophets of 
the Old Covenant, who spake the truth freely to high 
and low.—The choice of teachers, according to what 
is it to be regulated ? — Gloria sequmtem fugit % 
fugieniem tequtlur .—Rash and incautious ways bring 
about sore mortifications.—Preaching only can avail 
for a complete fulfilling of the evangelical ministry. 
—The life of a true minister of God is a perpetual 
sacrifice, a giving up of himself.—The joyful looking 
forth upon death is the effect of a godly life.—The 
worth of a life rich in deeds.—For the true cham¬ 
pion, death is a victory.—The expectation at death 
should strengthen for the battle and the race. 

Rieger (vers. 7, 8): How the end of Christianity 
is better than its beginning: (1.) The beginning is 
good; (2.) the continuation is better; (3.) constancy 
to the last best of all.—Lisco : The retrospect of a 
faithful pastor over his course.—The prospect of the 
believer in eternity.—The true minister, and his re¬ 
ward. 

N. B.—Vers. 6-8 appropriate especially for ftme. 
rals, as also for funeral addresses, but not indeed for 
every one. 


IX. 

Last Wishes, Directions, and Salutations. 


Ch. IV. 9-22. 

9,10 Do thy diligence to come shortly after me: For Demas hath forsaken 
me, having loved this present world, and is departed unto Thessalomca; [,] 

11 Crescens to Galatia, 1 Titus unto Dalmatia. Only Luke is with me. Take Mark, 

12 and bring* him with thee: for he is profitable to me for the ministry. And 

13 Tychicus I have sent to Ephesus. The cloke that I left at Troas with Carpus, 
when thou comest, bring with thee and the books, but especially the parchments. 

14 Alexander the coppersmith did me much evil [laid many evil charges against 

15 me]; the Lord reward # [will reward ?] him according to his 4 works: Of whom 

16 be thou ware also; for ne hath greatly withstood * our words. At my first 
answer no man stood with me, 8 but all men forsook me: I pray God that it 

17 may not be laid to their charge. Notwithstanding the Lord stood with me, 
and strengthened me; that by me the preaching might be fully known, and 
that all the Gentiles might hear 7 : and I was delivered out of the mouth of the 

18 lion. And * the Lord shall deliver me from every evil work, and will preserve 
me unto his heavenly kingdom: to whom be glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


19, 20 Salute Prisca and Aquih, and the household of Onesiphorus. Erastus 
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21 abode at Corinth: but Trophimus have I left at Miletum sick. Do thy diligence 
- to come before winter. Eubulus greeteth thee, and Pudens, and Linus, and 

22 Claudia, and all the brethren. The Lord Jesus* Christ be with thy spirit 
Grace be with you. Amen. 10 


1 Ver. 10.—[Cod. Sin. is peculiar here— yaXXLav ; so, too, C.—E. H.] 

3 Ver. 11.—[Tiachendorx reads «y«yc, after A. Taf hmiuin, «ye; so Cod. Sin.—B. H.] 

3 Ver. 14.—[See our Author's exposition. He adheres, with Tischendorf, to the Recepla. ano&<M. aftet 

weighty authorities and Greek Fathers, reads aro&wet; so the Cod. Sin. and Wordsworth.—E. H.] 

4 Ver. 14.—[ttwrow; left out of the Cod. Sin.—E. H.J 

• Ver. 16.— [avMtmyce. Lachmann, after A. C., and others, ayrderq ; so Cod. Sin., Wordsworth, and is adopted by 
Huther.—£. H. ] 

• Ver. 16.—[wvfurapryA'ero. The weight of testimony is in favor of wapeytvero; so Laehmnnn and Cod. 8in.—E. H.] 

7 Ver. 17.—[Modern critical editors have adopted tbe plural form, axoiwunr, instead of the singular, as in the 
Rccepta.— E. H.J 

8 Ver. 18.— [koC in this place to be omitted.] 

• Ver. 22.—[Instead of the reading of the ReeepU i, 6 «n?p. W Xpwmk, Lachmann has, 6 icvp. Throve, which Hother 
defends. Tischendorf, 6 «vpto? eiraplv; so, too, the Cod. Sin. Wordsworth retains the reading of the Recepla.—Z. H.] 

18 Ver. 22.—(dja?* not genuine.—E. H.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 9. Do thy diligence to come shortly 
unto me. After the glance into future glory, the 
eye of tbe Apostle reverts once more to the present, 
with its comparatively petty cares and concerns. He 
has yet a geeat number of little commissions and 
wishes as a last testament, which meanwhile open to 
us a deep insight into the heart of the testator. 
First, he desires to see Timothy with him (comp, 
chap. i. 4; iv. 21). Perhaps Tycbicus had already 
(ver. 12) conveyed to him the same wish. The occar 
sion of this was in the absence of so many who had 
been at Rome, but who had now gone away (ver. 
10). It is a genuine human feeling in the Apostle 
which awakens his desire to have near him, at the 
approach of the last conflict, his best-beloved friends. 
The Lord himself had likewise expressed the same 
need (Matt. xxvi. 38). 

Yer. 10. For Demas hath forsaken me. 

Literally, left in the lurch (comp. ver. 10 and 2 Cor. 
iv. 9). The aorist participle iyarf)<ras gives the rear 
son of the apparently strange conduct, but contains 
also, at the same time, an indirect warning to Timo¬ 
thy.— Having loved this present world, rbv 
yvy al&ya ; i. a, the earthly, visible world, with its 
good things, in opposition to the invisible, still 
future kingdom of Christ, which was the object of 
the highest love of Paul, and for the sake of which 
he endured willingly the heaviest affliction.— And 
is departed unto Thessalonioa. According to 
some, to carry on trade there; according to others, 
because it was his native town. According to Col. 
iv. 14; Phil. 24, he was with the Apostle as co¬ 
laborer at the time of his first imprisonment, and 
seems also to have accompanied him again just after 
his release. But now the prospect of the approach¬ 
ing death of Paul appears to have awakened in him 
again the desire of earthly comfort. According to 
the tradition (Dorotheus, Synopt.\ he became an 
idol’s-priest in Thessalonica; which, however, is not 
very probable. The text, at least, gives no sort of 
occasion for supposing an immediate falling away 
from Christianity. It could not have been difficult, 
moreover, for men like Demas to hold on to their 
easy Christianity In suoh way that they ran no risk 
cither of being troubled by persecution, or of being 
compelled to offer too great sacrifice.— Oreseens 
—otherwise wholly unknown— to Galatia, Titus 
to Dalmatia (comp. Rom. xv. 19), a province of 
Roman Illyricum, on the Adriatic, southerly of 
Libumia (see Winer, Real W6rt n on this place). 


It may be that these last journeys were made in con¬ 
sequence of an apostolic order, at least with Paul's 
knowledge and approval. From the brevity of the 
expression, it is not possible to determine anything 
here with certainty. 

Yer. II. Only Luke is with me. Assuredly 
no other than the author of the gospel, and of tbe 
Acts of the Apostles (comp. Col. iv 14; Phil 24.). 
The question (De Wette) where Aristarchus wm 
then, disappears when we distinguish correctly be¬ 
tween the Apostle’s companions during his first end 
his second imprisonment. “The Apostle’s helper* 
did not come to him at Rome to remain with him, 
but to depart again from him, and execute his 
orders; ” Otto.— Take Mark, and bring Urn 
with thee. He also, according to Col. iv. 10, bad 
been with Paul at Rome during the first imprison¬ 
ment: where he was then, is unknown; probably 
near Timothy. According to the almost generally 
received view, we have here John Mark, who for¬ 
merly (Acts xiii. 13) had not shown enough con¬ 
stancy, and upon this account was thought by Paul 
to be unfit to accompany him upon his second jour¬ 
ney, but afterwards, not only in the estimation of 
Barnabas, but of Paul also, had shown himself far 
more trustworthy, so that now his presence has be¬ 
come properly more desirable to the Apostle than 
that of others.— For be is profitable to me for 
the ministry, c Is Sieucoyfay. The absence of the 
article must not be disregarded. The ministering 
of the gospel in general is not meant here, but ser¬ 
vice to be done personally to Paul (vpet r/tfrip, Phil 
9); certainly in his high calling, in so far as he 
could carry this on in prison. 

Yer. 12. And Tychicus have I sent to 
Hphesus. Tychicus, co-worker with Paul (comp- 
Acts xx. 5; Titus iii. 12). According to Col iv. 7; 
Eph. vi. 21, during Paul’s first imprisonment at 
Rome, a commission to Ephesus was entrusted to 
him, which must have been distinct from this. That 
Tychicus was the bearer of the Epistle before ns 
(Wieseler), we consider not probable; rather, we 
might conjecture that he was sent by Paul to Ephe¬ 
sus in advance of the latter, to take the place of 
Timothy during his absence, so that the latter could 
leave his post for an indefinite time, all the more 
easily, according to the wish of the Apostle, and be¬ 
take himself as soon as possible to Rome. Other 
conjectures see in De Wette. 

Yer. 13. The oloke that I left . . . bring 
(with thee). Thw <pe\Syrjy (according to other 
MSS., <fxu\wyr]y, tf>ai\6yTjy y <pc\4vr}y)y pcsnulam, Ao 
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cording to some interpreters, a travelling cloak in 
tbe strict sense of the term; according to others, a 
portmanteau, portfolio, bookcase. The grammatical 
grounds for both views are about equal Against 
the first, it is urged that it is not probable Paul 
would have left behind a travelling cloak at the out¬ 
set, or during the progress of a missionary journey; 
against the second, that he means especially the 
Mbda. Besides (Calvin): 44 Qumret hie quixpiam, 
quid nbi i relit Paulus vestem pelendo , si mortem sibi 
uutare sentiebeU. Hose quoque difficultas me movet , 
ul de arcana aceipiam” although he adds, by way 
of precaution: u Potuit tamen atiquis esse tunc mm 
eetftt, qm hodie nos latet." If Paul hoped to live 
through the winter (ver. 21), it could well be that 
such an article of clothing might be wished for. 
[Is it not true in fact, and psychologically worth 
noting, that even when men know they must die 
soon, and are entirely resigned to death, neverthe¬ 
less they frequently speak of things, and of their 
affairs, as if they expected life to move on as usual ? 
And is not this the true solution of St. Paul’s words 
in this passage, which have moved not only the great 
Calvin, but many lesser lights and plain people ?— 
1, BL] Of more moment is the aocount that he had 
left the 4*\6rT)r with Oaxpos (beyond this not 
known), at Troas. It is very improbable that the 
same sojourn at Troas is here meant of which there 
is mention in Acts xx. 6, since this happened years 
before, and the effects here named could readily 
have been conveyed upon the ship in which they 
were then carried from Troas to Assos (ver. 13). 
Paul, consequently, must have been once again at 
Troas, later; and. here, consequently, we have a new 
proof of the probability of a second imprisonment. 
—And the books ; uncertain whether sacred or 
secular writings, which were written upon papyrus 
(bat) especially the parchments, pd\tera rht 
P*nfipd»as; naturally, written parchments, the con¬ 
tent of which was dear to him; since unwritten 
parchment was readily enough to be obtained in 
Rome. 

Ver. 14. Alexander the coppersmith did 
me much evil* [“ 4ve 8«f£aro = fecit public^ ; ” 
Wordsworth. The same writer thinks the Apostle 
is speaking here not of the first law-suit at Rome, 
44 but of some more recent peril in Asia.”—E. H.] 
Wherefore, we cannot believe this to have been the 
same' Alexander mentioned in 1 Tim. i. 20 (see upon 
this place). Were he the same mentioned in Acts 
xix. 83, we might conjecture that he had been sum¬ 
moned to Rome in the matter of Paul’s law-suit, 
that in his first apology (ver. 16) had appeared 
against him, and now had returned again to Ephe¬ 
sus, in the immediate neighborhood of Timothy 
(Wiescler). Other opinions see in De Wette upon 
this place. In any event, the bitter mortification 
experienced by Paul at his hands must have been 
of formidable, serious sort, and consisted in a with¬ 
standing (contradiction) of his words (ver. 15).— The 
Lord reward him according to his works, 
&ro8£p. The effort to free the Apostle here from 
the appearance of excessive harshness, has given 
occasion to an alteration of the reading. A. 0. D. 1 
E. F. G., as well as many translators and church- 
fathers, read &ro8dw«, the Lord will requite him 
according to his works. How weighty soever this 
number of witnesses be, observation has justly 
called forth some complaint nevertheless that there 
has been here designedly a softening of the sense 
of the word, so that the Recepla , in the end, has 


more inner probability. The Apostle utters her* 
no vindictive judgment, but an imprecation which 
springs from his Christian feeling for right and right¬ 
eousness, where, under no circumstances, must it be 
forgotten that he has to deal, not with a personal 
enemy, but with an opponent of his word (ver. 15), 
and of the cause of the gospel, as in Acts xiii. 
9, 10. 

Ver. 15. Of whom he thou ware also; for 
be hath greatly withstood our words. The 
soberness of this advice and the resoluteness of this 
accusation is the best evidence that Paul, in the fore¬ 
going words, had been in no degree blinded by per¬ 
sonal revenge. The connection with the statements 
in vers. 15 and 16 strengthens the conjecture that 
Alexander withstood (hr&4<rrriK*) the words of the 
Apostle, not during any previous ministerial activity, 
but on the occasion of his recently delivered de¬ 
fence, when Paul was defending not only his per¬ 
sonal cause, but assuredly, for the most part, the 
cause of the gospel 

Ver. 16. At my first answer no man stood 
with me, Ofrftcfi mi cvyxapveyfoeTO. Wolf: 44 2v/i- 
‘xapaylrsc&ai indicat patronos et amicos , qui alios , 
ad causam dicendam, vocatos , nunc preesentia aua, 
nunc eliam orations adjuvare solebant ” (comp. 
Sch5mann, Att, Recht , p. 708). According to Ro¬ 
man law, such assistance was perfectly legal, and 
allowed the accused. Even Roman emperors were 
accustomed not to shuo their friends when arraigned. 
Lucian (De Marts Peregrini , § 13) derided the zeal 
of the early Christians who availed themselves of 
this right. If any one, surely Paul might have ex¬ 
pected that, upon the bench of the advocate, friends 
would not have been wanting who would freely have 
raised their voices in his behalf. To be sure, some 
hod gone away (ver. 11); but he was at Rome then 
for the second time, and ho had various, and, 
amongst them, distinguished friends (see Phil. L 18 ; 
iv. 22), consequently others could not have been 
wanting to him. But here, likewise, human weak¬ 
ness, and fear of becoming involved in the probably 
unfavorable issue of his suit, had prevailed in full 
force. It is hence likewise clear that his condition 
now was entirely different from that during his for¬ 
mer imprisonment.— (I pray God) that it may 
not be laid to their oharge, adds the Apostle, in 
the consciousness, on the one handy that an actual 
sin had been committed, which certainly needed for¬ 
giveness ; and, on the other side y that here no delib¬ 
erate wickedness, like that of Alexander (vers. 14, 
15), had been at work, but only weakness of the 
flesh. In this his gentle judgment, moreover, he 
exhibits likeness of the Master (Matt xxvi. 41), 
whom he resembles in this, that, upon his entrance 
at the path of death, ho found himself forsaken of 
his dearest friends, und yet was not alone (comp. 
John xvi. 32). 

Ver. 17. Notwithstanding the Lord stood 
with me and strengthened me. After the men¬ 
tion of the dork side, the Apostle exhibits the bright 
side of his situation in that critical moment The 
Lord —viz., Christ— stood by me (rap^cmj) —with 
the help of the Holy Ghost (comp. Matt x. 19, 20)— 
and (this the result of the assistance) strengthened 
me (ivtbvwdpmcs fu* comp. Phil iv. 13; 1 Tim. i. 
12), in that he endued me with courage and vafi- 
facia. The Lord has not only done what the Apos¬ 
tle might have expected from his friends, but more 
yet—The immediately following states the object 
of this benefit: That bv ma the nreaohing 
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might be folly known (*?. of the gospel), xknpo- 
4>opn&q y comp. yer. 5 (without adequate grounds, 
some Cod. read xKripv&yl, not only, that the preach¬ 
ing of die gospel througn me should gain fuller con¬ 
firmation and recognition, but that it should thereby 
reach, as it were, its culmination, since upon this 
occasion it was rung forth impressively in the capi¬ 
tal of the world, in the ears of the corona populi , 
and (that) all the Gentiles might hear. The 
Apostle regards the witness delivered upon this oc¬ 
casion as the keystone of his apostolic message, and 
all within its reach as the core and representation 
of all heathen peoples (comp. Rom. x. 18; Col. i. 
61—And I was delivered oat of the mouth of 
tne lion. “ Multi sub nomine Leonis Nerorum in - 
kltigunt. Ego hoc locutions potius generaliter peri- 
culam designari existimo, ac si diceret: ex preesenti 
incendio , vel ex faucibus mortis ; ” Calvin. The ex¬ 
planation, that there is reference here to the punish¬ 
ment of being thrown to raging lions, is insipid 
(Mosheim). Whether, again, Alexander the copper¬ 
smith, or a certain J£lius Caesareanus, a deputy of 
the Emperor, or also the chief accuser in the law¬ 
suit, is here designated, is a matter wholly unde¬ 
cided. It must not be overlooked that here the 
statement is not of the lion himself, but of the 
mouth of the lion, and that hereby, in a figurative 
manner, the sum total of the dangere which, at the 
moment, surrounded the Apostle, can be expressed 
(comp. Ps. xxii. 22). 

Ver. 18. And the Lord shall deliver me, 
Ac. The Apostle foresees that the issue of the de¬ 
cisive final hearing, now imminent, might not be 
comparatively as favorable as that of the first hear¬ 
ing, from which he bad gone forth unharmed; but 
he does not lose courage upon that account He 
who has delivered him thus far out of all dangers, 
will do it yet again. ‘O Kvpios fitotred fit Inch 
vdvrot Hpyou worqpov. In and by itself, it were 
possible that he here refers to f pya xovripd which he 
himself might perhaps do, in reference to which he 
now, nevertheless, hopes in the Lord to be gra¬ 
ciously delivered from (Grotius: 44 Liberabit me , tie 
quid agam , Christiana, ne quid Apostolo indig- 
num ”). At this high level of his spiritual develop¬ 
ment, and with death immediately before him, it is 
not probable that the Apostle could have felt and 
expressed fear in this respect, and hence the view is 
far more acceptable that Paul was thinking here of 
the tprya xorqpd of his enemies (so to say, further 
openings of the lion’s mouth). That he neverthe¬ 
less, a8 would appear from the tone of the words, 
expected no deliverance from the real danger of 
death, or a restoration of his former freedom, is evi¬ 
dent from what follows immediately: and will 
preserve (me) onto his heavenly kingdom; 
in that kingdom which, although it be founded upon 
earth, and will, at the Parousia, be revealed in all 
its glory, is, nevertheless, here considered decidedly 
as in the beyond: cdxrsi sis = o&fav If«t p« els 
(Heydenreich). The heavenly kingdom is the re- 
ceptaculum in which Paul will find complete deliver¬ 
ance, after, through death naturally, he shall have 
been transported thither. We have here conse¬ 
quently no other idea than iu Phil. i. 23. — To 
whom be glory for ever and ever. Amen. 
Here, too, as in Rom. ix. 6, the doxology is dedi¬ 
cated to Christ, through whom he enjoys this deliv¬ 
erance. A worthy conclusion of this entire passus 
of the whole Epistle, to which, moreover, only a few 
more particulars of less importance will be further 


added. 44 Eoxologiam parit spes, quanto rnpjm a 
res ; ” Bengel. 

Yer. 19. Salute Prisca and Aquila (see Acti 
xviil 2; Rom. xvi. 3; 1 Cor. xvi. 19). Here also, 
as it often occurs, Prisca is named before her hus¬ 
band. It may perhaps be considered a proof that 
she was his superior, either as regards character or 
in respect of the development of her spiritual life.* 
And the household of Onesiphonis (see chap. 

I 16-18). 

Yer. 20. Erast us abode at Corinth, Ac.— 
Besides here, Erastus is also mentioned in Acts xix. 
22 and in Rom. xvi 23, as chamberlain of the city 
of Corinth (arcartua civitads, or financial administra¬ 
tor). Yet it is a question whether the person here 
alluded to is the same as the one last mentioned. 
The very saying that he abode at Corinth speaki 
against it, since from obcorSpos this would surely 
have been self-evidSnt, unless, indeed, he had ahead; 
resigned his office, or, perhaps, bad been deposed 
for his avowal of Christianity.—But Trophhnui 
have I left at Miletum sick. From Acts xx. 4; 
xxi. 29, we Are acquainted with Trophimus as a 
Christian from among the heathen, also an occasional 
travelling companion of Paul, and the innocent 
cause of that storm which then arose against the 
Apostle. This time, also, he had wished to accom¬ 
pany Paul on his journey, but bad been left by him 
sick at Miletus, a city on the seacoast of Chris (not 
the Miletus in Crete). A statement again, which 
remains inexplicable if we assume that this Epbde 
was written during the Apostle’s first imprisonment 
at Rome, since it is surely impossible to place tbu 
incident in that last journey to Jerusalem mentioned 
in Acts xx. and xxi. (see Acts xxl 29). Well ®y* 
De Wette: 44 The idea of leaving refers to a prior 
companionship.” 

Ver. 21. Do thy diligence to come before 
winter (see ver. 9). 44 Ipsa kieme navMio oli* 
fere nulla , et imminebat martyrium Pauli Ben- 
gel.— Eubulus greeteth thee . . . and all thy 
brethren. Names of certain Christians of Rome, 
of whom we know nothing.—Linus, according to 
some writers, is the same person whom 
and Ireneeus name the first Bishop of Rome. [The 
tradition was generally received.—E. H.] 

Ver. 22. The Lord ... be with thy spirit. 
A blessing differing somewhat in form from the con¬ 
clusion usual to tne Apostle. In the knowledge 
that it is his last Epistle, he has purposely so divided 
the blessing that the former part concerns Timothy 
alone (fieri rov xrsbfjunSs crov), but the latter, 
the believers with him who would read it {jab 
bfi&v). See 1 Tim. vi. 21. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL- 

1. We are now at the end of the last EpkB® 
which the Apostle Paul wrote, and are therefore of 
necessity urged to cast a glance upon his end. ha 
uncertain whether his last wish was fulfilled, ud 
whether Timothy did come to him before the winter. 
Nero died in the June of 68 A. D.; so that, if wc 
assume, with the tradition, that Paul suffered au- 
tyrdom under his reign, we have then in this <“ le 
the extremest terminus ad quern . His rank as Ro¬ 
man citizen saved him from crucifixion, which, ac ‘ 
cording to the prophecy (John xxi. 181 fell to 
Peter’s lot. By the testimony of Clem. Rom^Ter* 
tullian, Eusebius, and others, Paul was beheaded 
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with the sword. Jerome (Catal. Script.) relates : 
u Hic ergo decimo quarto Beronis anno, eodem die, 
quo PetnUy Borneo pro Christo eapite truneatus 
seputtusque est in via Ostiensi” [Comp. Conybeare 
and Howson on St. Paul’s death, vol. ii pp. 486- 
490.—E. H.] The sentence last added is by no 
means improbable, if we reflect that death-war¬ 
rants were often executed without the city when 
extensive popular tumults arising from them were 
feared, although, otherwise, execution without the 
dty was thought especially shamefhL Those legends 
need in this place no criticism, which report that 
milk instead of blood flowed from the neck of the 
Apostle; nor those others, that from the spot where 
the head, in falling, touched three times the ground, 
there leaped up springs of water. 

2. The last wishes, regulations, and blessings of 
the Apostle before his death are of double impor¬ 
tance. In the first place, they show that we do not 
stand here upon the soil of abstract ideas, but of the 
soberest historical reality; and, secondly, they con¬ 
tain, just in the seeming unimportance of many of 
the notices, one indirect proof more of the genuine¬ 
ness of the Epistle. How could a forger have de¬ 
vised an order like the one concerning, for instance, 
the cloak, the books, and the parchments ? But he 
who wishes in any case to find straightway, in the 
innocent name 44 Linus”—only mentioned here by 
the way—a sign of the second century, and makes 
this salutation a basis for groundless hypotheses and 
hypercritical combinations (Baur), must certainly 
cling very closely to his once-assumed fixed idea. 
It is to be hoped, too, that the opinion ( Wieskler, 
Ckron. Syn. y p. 428) will find no general support, 
that in deciding upon the composition and arrange¬ 
ment of the apostolic Epistles, the personal refer¬ 
ences are of no importance. 

8. Just that genuinely human trait which ap¬ 
pears in Paul’s longing for his friends before death, 
and is expressed in ms sorrow for the faithlessness 
of certain ones, shows us that the state of his mind 
(vers. 6-8) can in no way be called a fruit of enthu¬ 
siasm and exaggeration. 

4. The little we know of Deinas gives us no 
right to use him, as he already has been, as evidence 
against the evangelical precept of the perseverantia 
mmetorum. The word of the Apostle, 1 John ii. 19, 
is rather of weight in this case. The use Bunyan 
has made of this character in his 44 Christian Pil¬ 
grim,” is ingenious. We may say, in fine, that 
when in us, or in others, only feeble germs even of 
spiritual activity are found, the consideration of 
Demos stimulates our vigilance; while a glance at 
Hark (ver. 11; compare with this his earlier his¬ 
tory) quickens our courage. The former reminds us 
of the saying: 44 Many who are first shall be last; ” 
and the latter: 44 and the last shall be first.” 

5. Upon the difficulty which has been found in 
ver. 13, against the Theopneusty of the Apostle, 
compare what has been said on 1 Tim. v. 23, in 
44 Doctrinal and Ethical.” 

6. The account that Paul left Trophimus sick at 
HDetus, is, in the first place, an internal proof of 
the genuineness of the Epistlo; for no wonder- 
loving forger would ever have written thus, in the 
Apostle’s name; but secondly, also, it is a remark¬ 
able aid to a true judgment of the Apostle’s power 
to perform miracles, which was just as little unlimit¬ 
ed on the one hand as wholly arbitrary on the 
other. 44 We may herein also notice the wonder¬ 
working power of the Apostles, namely, that its use 
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lay not in their own will, but in that of God; and 
that when miracles were to occur, they were espe¬ 
cially uiged thereto by God; and that they were 
used, too, only as introductory to the preaching of 
the gospel, and as confirmatory of it, but, for the 
rest, not in rivalry with the mystery of the Cross 
and its passion, so that this might be dispensed with 
at will, by means of miracles wrought upon our 
enemies;” Starke. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Demas, in the New Testament, is like Lot’s wife 
in the Old.—Even when beginning to give ourselves 
up to Christ, return to the present world is (1.) pos¬ 
sible; (2.) criminal; (3.) disastrous.—The faithless¬ 
ness of earthly friends compared with the fidelity of 
the heavenly friend.—Moreover, timely regulations 
at tho approach of death are by no means unworthy 
of the Christian, of whom the greatest things are de¬ 
manded.—Paul was as far removed from a spiritless 
materialism as from a sickly spiritualism.—The spirit 
of order should animate the Christian even in little 
things.—The thought of an approaching end should 
not weaken, but, on the contrary, strengthen our zeal 
to 44 work while it is yet day.”— 44 The zeal of thine 
house hath eaten me up” (John ii. 17).—How a 
Christian can be angry, and yet not sin (Eph. iv. 
26).—The consolation arising from belief in God’s 
justice notwithstanding every wrong man does us.— 
Alone, and yet not alone. At our last account also, 
no one will stand by us except the Lord.—The Lord 
can redeem His children through death, if he does 
not redeem them from death.—The last closing 
note of the Christian life a doxology always.—The 
association of the saints should be more intimate 
the shorter the lifetime becomes.—Aquila and Pris¬ 
cilla the model of Christian wedlock: (1.) Closely 
bound together; (2.) zealous in labor; (8.) richly 
blessed (Travrede). —The grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ in its all-suipassing value. 

“ How joyous am I bore below 1 
My treasure Is the A and O, 

Beginning and conclusion.” 

Starke : Hedikgbr : How many brothers Demas 
has, who love the world better than God (Luke viii 
13 )I—Cramer: Not be who has begun well, but he 
that shall endure to the end, shall be saved (Matt, 
xxiv. 13 ).—Osiandeb: Many a one is at first weak 
in bis charge, but afterwards zealous in the work of 
the Lord. Hence we should not straightway de¬ 
spise the weak, but hope for improvement (Rom. 
xiv. 1).—Preachers must have books and paper; 
reading and writing is their labor. Without these 
they can hardly exist (1 Tim. m 13 ).—Hedikger: 
A coppersmith withstands Paul, God, Christ’s king¬ 
dom and word. Thus the enemy can work by 
means of insignificant people. One fly defiles much 
ointment, one mangy sheep many others (Eccl. ix. 
18; x. 1). One bad man, when subject to the devil, 
can prevent much good by word and deed. May 
God reprove Satan, that be bold his peace t—Imper¬ 
fections and faults occur even among saints; where¬ 
fore we should edify and improve each other in com¬ 
mon (Gal. vi. 1; Matt. xxvi. 56).—When all our 
friends, when father and mother forsake us, our God 
will not forsake us (Ps. xxvii. 10).—Experience 
brings hope with it; be who has been so often in 
peril, and has been saved—who feels, too, every day 
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the saving help, can surely be of good hope that the 
Lord will always save him.—A blessed death shuts 
the door on every suffering.—Remember vour bene¬ 
factor, and, if you can do no more, wish him a thou¬ 
sand different benefits forever and ever.—To be 
blessed by the holy, is honor and benefit.—Jesus 
Christ all in all. Where He is not, we can accom¬ 
plish no good. 

Heubner : If even a Paul experienced bad faith 
from his friends, how much easier for us to find con¬ 
solation !—Hints on the value and use of books, on 
lectures, and scientific occupations.—There is a holy 
longing to see evil punished for the sake of good.— 


It is often wise to turn aside from your path.—Let 
us be considerate and gentle with human weakness 
es.—The aid of God is assured to the witnesses of 
truth.—The godly need not fear even the cruelest 
violence.—The final redemption of the godly is sot 
here, but will be there.—Even with the dignitj of an 
apostle, intimate friendship is compatible,— u Not to 
strange means, but to yield to God’s law ” (see 20 
Lisco: Paul’s trust in God in his last extremity 
—The Lord our guard and aid: (1.) He stays when 
men leave us; (2.) He protects us; (3.) He re¬ 
deems us in the end.—Want of love, and love in 
its origin and action. 


IBS END OF n. TIMOTHY* 
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PREFACE 


The Editor needs say but little by way of introduction to the present Commentary. 
Having made the profoundly interesting and difficult Epistle of which it treats a subject of 
considerable and special study, he feels no slight pleasure in introducing the Commentary 
of Dr. Moll to the English-speaking public, believing that it will be found inferior to none 
that have preceded it in soundness of interpretation, clear conception of the scope and pur¬ 
pose, and hearty sympathy with the spirit and doctrines of the Epistle. Its Exegetical, 
Doctrinal, and Homiletical parts will be found alike rich and valuable. The Exegetical 
portions, indeed, sometimes very full, might in other instances be advantageously expanded, 
especially where turning on points of view which are more familiar to the German than the 
American student. On many of these, as\of other points, the Translator has ventured to add 
annotations, sometimes selected, but chiefly original, sometimes by way of illustrating the view 
of Moll, sometimes giving his own dissenting opinion. To the Doctrinal and Homiletical 
portions he has made no additions whatever, except to enrich the Homiletical parts with a 
few of the rich treasures of spiritual thought accumulated on the pages of Owen. 

In the textual notes the Editor has pursued a slightly different plan from that adopted in 
the other volumes of this work. He has given first in a body the critical notes of the author, 
with such occasional additions as he deemed necessary, and then followed these with his own 
brief, chiefly philological notes, intended mainly, though not exclusively, to point out the varia¬ 
tions from the common English version which would be demanded, or suggested by the original. 
Of course, the suggestions thus made are not to be judged from the point of view of their 
fitness for a popular translation, but simply as aids to the study of the original text. These 
notes in many cases the Editor would have been glad to amplify: the necessity of the case has 
made them brief. It is scarcely necessary to add that all the Editor's notes are in brackets, and 
where they extend beyond two or three words, are marked with his initial K., except those 
which are given as quoted, and accredited to their author. The majority of the Exegetical 
notes are incorporated into the body of the text, the translator deeming that thus they would 
be more likely to be read in their place, than if transferred, in a smaller type, to the foot of 
the page. 

The translator unhesitatingly concurs with Dr. Moll in the view now acquiesced m bar 
nearly all scholars, which looks elsewhere than to the Apostle Paul for the authorship, at least 
as to its form, of this Epistle. Without derogating in the slightest degree from the canonical 
authority and the intrinsic excellency of the Epistle, he regards the evidence, partly external 
and partly internal, of its non-Pauline origin, as overwhelming and decisive. He believes, too, 
that the suffrage of the Christian world will concentrate itself more and more upon Apollos. 
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iv . 

The Editor, finally, commits the work to the Christian public with the assuruuju that 
(whatever may be the value of his own additions) the Commentary of Dr. Moll will be found, 
in its Exegetical, Doctrinal, and practical features, eminently worthy of the valuable work of 
which it forms a part, and an important addition to the resources of the English student of the 
Scriptures. May the Spirit of Truth bless it to the spiritual interests of the Churok 

Rochester, March 1,1868, 
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THE EPISTLE 

TO THB 

HEBREWS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


J 1.—CANONICAL POSITION AND AUTHOSITT. 


Marvellous and enigmatical phenomenon—this production at once so obscure in its origin, 
and so clear and full in its knowledge and recognition of Jesus Christ; already, on the very 
threshold of the history of the Church, engaged in a conflict with tendencies to apostasy from the 
Christian faith 1 Uttering its teachings from an Apostolical fulness of spirit, yet directly traceable to 
no Apostle; with prophetic lips threatening, alarming, prophesying, yet this neither in apocalyptic 
vision, nor in ecstatic trance I In its loftiest rhetorical flight still mindful of the goal; though 
receiving at second hand, yet independent in its conception of the Gospel of Jesus, the Christ: 
peculiar in expression, intermediate in its mode of apprehending the Gospel between Paul and 
John: known to the earliest fathers, and yet of unsettled canonical position and authority: with 
the force of deepest conviction declaring the merging and swallowing up of the Old Covenant 
in the New, and that under forms of argumentation drawn entirely from the institutions and 
utterances of the Old Testament itself: directed to Hebrew Christians in the purest Greek of the 
New Testament: prompting the inquiry whether treatise or epistle; giving no certain clue to its 
immediate origin or destination:—thus stands, Melchisedec-like, before our eyes, with the seal 
of a spiritual anointing on its brow, this wondrous portraiture of the all-illuminating glory of 
the New Covenant, and of its Theanthropic Founder! 

From what cause now should such a production be involved in doubt regarding its canonical 
validity? In most MSS. it stands at the close of the Pauline Epistles. In the Peshito-Syriac 
version, indeed, which originated probably (Ewald, Hist, of the Israel Nation , vii., 449) soon 
after the middle of the Second Century, it stands without the name of any author;' then with the 
name of Paul, in the Greek MSS., and in the translations made under the influence of the Greek 
Church. In the Cod. Sinaiticus discovered by Tischendor£ and published 1863, and in some other 
MSS., it has its place even immediately before the Pastoral Epistles , in accordance with the Canon 
60 of the Council of Laodicea between 343 and 381; as early as in the Sahidic or Upper Egyp¬ 
tian version it stands exceptionally after the Second Epistle to the Corinthians; in the Codex 
B. after that to the Galatians. 


Luther, on the contrary, places it after the Epistles of Peter and John, and distinguishes it, 
along with the Epistles of James and Jude and the Revelation, from “ the certain, clearly authen¬ 
ticated leading books of the New Testament," ( Works by Walch, xiv. 146 f.). This proceeding 
of- Luther springs from his false interpretation of the passages—ch. vi. 4 f.; x. 26 f.; xii. 17, in 
which he found a “ hard knot that seems, in its obvious import, to run counter to all the Gos- 
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pels and Epistles of St. Paul/' Apart from this he regards it as “an Epistle of exquisite beauty; 
discussing from Scripture, with masterly skill and thoroughness, the priesthood of Christ, and 
interpreting on this point with great richness and acuteness the Old Testament. 0 More¬ 
over, he employs the Epistle variously in argumentation in the same way as the acknowledged 
writings of the Apostles. For “ he who wrote it is unknown, and wished, doubtless, for a while, 
to remain unknown; but this is a matter of no importance. We should rest satisfied with the 
doctrine which he so constantly bases upon the Scripture, showing, at the same time, a subtle 
tact and moderation in reading and dealing with Scripture/ 1 In the same way Melancthon em¬ 
ploys our Epistle, although he rejects its Pauline authorship; in like manner, also, the Symboli¬ 
cal books of the Lutheran Church, which, in using it, adduce the name of no author, but, instead 
of this, simply the " writing ° or “ Epistle to the Hebrews," and only in the Formula Concordia, 
and not even here in the German original, employ the term Apostle. This proceeding stands 
connected with a change of views, in other respects also noticeable, regarding the conditions of 
canonicity in any alleged Scriptural production. In ecclesiastical antiquity, the question turned 
on the authority of the author; and precisely in regard to the author was there a diversity of judg¬ 
ment in the case of our Epistle (see { 2). For this reason not only did the later Arians, on ac¬ 
count of its non-Pauline origin, deny its authority in matters of doctrine, but the teachers in 
the Latin Church also, even Novatian and Cyprian, refrained from its use until the middle of 
the fourth century, because up to this time the Western Church did not regard Paul as its au¬ 
thor. Auou8TINE adduces it, indeed, (de doctr. Christ . II. 8) among the canonical writings, and 
occasionally makes use of it; but he apologizes for it on account of the then existing opposition 
of some in the Western Church to the already widely-spreading conviction of its Pauline origin. 
Even Irenaeus, of whom Eusebius relates as something remarkable (Hist. Eccles. v. 26), that in 
his pifiMov dialk&ov duupSpuv he has a citation from the Epistle to the Hebrews, and one from the 
book of Wisdom, and who (adv. hcer. II. 30, 9), by alluding to the “ word of his power," clearly 
indicates his knowledge of our Epistle, makes no use of it, whatever, in his refutation of the 
heretics. In the second Monkish Fragment (Iren. ed. Stieren 1, 854) Heb. xiii. 15 is, indeed, cited 
as an exhortation of Paul; but the genuineness of this fragment is very doubtful. And Origen, 
in cases where its Pauline composition is controverted, does not insist upon a recognition of its 
canonical authority, but either resorts for his proof passages to acknowledged canonical produc¬ 
tions, or deems it necessary to make a special argument in favor of its composition by Paul (on 
Matth. ch. xxiii.; Ep. ad African . ch. 9). Tertullian, too, employs it in but a single instance (de 
pudic. ch. xx.), and that merely in confirmation of a point already established. * Volo tamen ex 
redundantia alicujus etiam comitis Apostolorum testimonium superducere. In entire accordance 
with this, also more recent Scholars, e. g., Michaelis (Einleit. ins neue Test. 4 ed. 2 Part, J 234) 
and Ziegler ( Complete Introd. to the Epistle to the Hebrews , Gottingen, 1791, J 17), reject alike 
the hypothesis of its composition by Paul, and its canonical authority. 

As early, however, as Jerome, who says, ep. 125 ad Evagrium: Epistola ad Hebraos quam 
omnes Greed redpiunt et nonnulli Latinorum, we find presenting itself (Ep. 129 ad Dardamm) 
the view, nihil inter esse cujus sit, quum ecclesiaslid viri sit, et quotidie ecclesiarum lectione edebre - 
tur. According to this now, the decision turns no longer on the name and person of the author 
but on a reception into the canon, ecclesiastically determined by a Synodical decision; since, ac¬ 
cording to Can. 59 of the Cone. Laodic. in the 4 century, no Pifftia &Kav6vujra were to be read in the 
church. Erasmus goes yet a step further with the declaration: Imo non opinor periclitari fidm 
si tota eccleda fallatur in titulo hujus epistoloe, mode consist Spiritum Sanctum fuisse prind- 
palem auctorem, id quod interim convenit (Opp. ix. 595). Calvin, who does not regard Paul as 
its author, still ascribes even to the cunning of Satan the denial, on the part of some, of its cano¬ 
nical validity, and Beza holds decidedly to the inspiration of the author, and declares, there¬ 
fore, the precise person and name to be a matter of comparative indifference. The attempt of 
Carlstadt (de canonic. Scripturis libellus, Viteb. 1520) to distribute the books of the Old and the 
New Testament, according to their rank, into three classes, assigning to the first class of the 
New Testament books the four Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles, to the Becond the thirteen 
Epistles of Paul, and John and Peter, and to the third the remainder, including the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, has failed to make converts. But since Martin Chemnitz ( Examen Cone. Trident) 
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it has been customary to speak of Apocrypha of the New Testament in the sense in which Ru¬ 
finas had spoken of libris ecclesiasticis, and Jerome of uncanonical writings, which, like the 
Apocrypha of the Old Testament, might serve for popular edification, though not for establishing 
the doctrines of the Church . Among writings of this class, the Wittenberg theologians in par¬ 
ticular, toward the end of the 16th and the beginning of the 17th centuries, reckoned the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, the 2d Epistle of Peter, and the 2d and 3d of John, and James, Jude and the Reve¬ 
lation. A revolution, however, was produced by John Gerhard, who (Loci Theolog. ed. Cotta 
VoL II.) found fault with the term ‘Apocrypha/ specially on the ground that in the early church 
doubts regarding these portions of the New Testament were in part confined to individual 
teachers or churches, and in part had reference only to the auctor secundarius. Gerhard in¬ 
troduced the distinction between canonical books primi ordinis and secundi ordinis, the distinc¬ 
tion, meantime, having a purely historical, not a doctrinal significance, and referring not to the 
canonical consideration, or to the inspired character of the work, but simply to the greater or less 
degree of confidence to be reposed in opinions regarding its author. 

{ 2. HYPOTHESES REGARDING THE AUTHOR. 

We encounter at first view the remarkable phenomenon that the Eastern Church, from the 
time of Pantaenus, by testimonies almost unanimous, and apparently resting on tradition, as¬ 
cribes the Epistle to Paul; while it was only after the Arian controversies that the Western 
Church came gradually to adopt the oriental view. And this is all the more remarkable as the 
Epistle* sent by the Roman Church to the Corinthian, and ascribed by tradition to Clement, as 
the first to the Corinthians, an Epistle belonging at latest to the time of the Emperor Domitian, 
87-96 (Hilgenfeld, the Apostol. Fathers, p. 84), but by others held to have been written before 
the destruction of Jerusalem, makes a decided and peculiar use of our Epistle (Euseb. H. jEL III. 
28), viz., without expressly citing it, or naming an author, and by interweaving its clauses, 
phrases and turns of expression. Since, however, this Roman Epistle does not bear a pure Pau¬ 
line impress, but is merely stamped with a character kindred to the Pauline, its use of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews does not argue an assumption of the Pauline authorship of this Epistle, but 
would point only to some man who stood allied to Paul in Apostolic dignity. On the other hand 
also Justin Martyr (1.166) twice cites our Epistle (KiRCHHOFEiyQuc^ferwawm/m^p. 239) with¬ 
out designating the author; and the treatment of this question in the Alexandrian Church by 
Panmnus, Clement of Alexandria and Origen (see Bleek I. 95 flf.), shows clearly 1. that it was 
in that church strictly speaking only the ideas which were attributed to Paul; 2. that there existed, 
at least at the time of Origen, already various, and, in like manner, traditionary opinions, regarding 
the disciple of Paul to whom should be ascribed the actual composition; and 3. that critical doubts 
existed to which regard had to be paid, such as appear in Irenaeus and his pupil Hippolitus (Photii 
Biblioth Cod. 121 ed. Becker, p. 94, and the testimony of Stephen Gobarus of the 6th century, 
L. C. Cod. 232, p. 291). Critical doubts like these did not prevail in the Latin Church, and scarcely 
even dogmatical ones. There are, indeed, distinguished scholars who, with Spanheim (de auctore 
ep. ad. Hebr., Heidelberg, 1659) and Wetstein, suppose that the Western Church was actuated 
by hostility toward the Montanists, who appealed to ch. vi. 4, against the re-admission of the 
lapsi into the church; but even Tertullian mentions, indeed, this Epistle during his Monta- 
nistic period, but knows nothing apparently of its authorship by Paul. Cyprian makes no men¬ 
tion whatever of the Epistle. We might be inclined to find an explanation of this silence in his 
assumption of the number seven of the Pauline Churches, which should correspond to the 
seven churches mentioned by John, an opinion also held by VictorinusPetabionensis (Fragm. 
defabrica mundi bei Klee, p. 9; septem quoque cadi sunt—septem spirilus—septem cornua agni — 
septem ecclesix apud Paulum.) But these writers would have ventured neither to distort nor to 
leave unregarded an existing tradition. J. Chris, von Hofmann thinks ( deutero canonicalt in • 
Zeitschrift fur Prot. und Kxrche, Ell. 1857) that the Gentile Church of the West regarded the 
three Epistles to the Jewish Christians (Peter, James and Hebrews), which, in the fragm. de 
canone, published by Muratori, do not appear among those, which the church has stamped with her 
approval, as. in no way concerning them. But, on the one hand, the Epistle of James was even 
in the East an antilegomenon; and, on the other, 1 Peter is cited by Irenaeus, Tertullian, and 
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Cyprian as an Apostolical composition. The Western Chnrch has evidently no tradition as¬ 
cribing the'authorship of our Epistle to Paul; for even the Roman presbyter Cains, in his con¬ 
troversy with the Montanists, at the time of the Roman Bishop Zephyrinns in the beginning of the 
3d century (Jerome de viris ill. ch. lix.), knows of but thirteen Epistles of Paul (Eusebius,^. 
Eccles. IV. 20), and in the above-mentioned fragm. de canone , probably belonging to the does 
of the second century, there are, indeed, mentioned two spurious Epistles under the name of Paul 
ad hceresem Mar cion is, viz., to the Laodiceans and to the Alexandrians; and some interpreters re¬ 
gard the latter, others the former, as identical with the Epistle to the Hebrews, but both equally 
without reason; for while the Pauline composition of the Hebrews has been assailed, its doctrinal 
soundness has never been called in question. The change of views is shown clearly in the circum¬ 
stance that the Synod of Hippo 393, Can. 36, and the third Synod of Carthage, (397) Can. 47 ordain; 
Pauli Apostoli epislolce tredecim; ejusdem ad Hebrews una (“one, by the same, to the Hebrews"), 
while Can. 29 of the Fifth Synod of Carthage (419), simply reckons fourteen Epistles of PauL 
In this case we see clearly the influenoe of the East in the declaration of Augustine de pcccaL 
mer. et remiss, I. 27: majis me movet auctoriias ecclesiarum orientalium , quee hanc quoque in cano- 
nicis habent, and through all subsequent time, we still hear the tones of occasional individual dis¬ 
sent from this decision. Hence, is explained also the inconsistent proceeding of Eusebius (in the 
first half of the fourth century). In his Commentary on the Psalms, he frequently cites our 
Epistle as Pauline, and reckons it (H. E. 1, II. 17) among the Epistles of Paul, as also (H.RUL 
3) he gives the number of the acknowledged and unquestioned Epistles of Paul as fourteen, and 
places the Epistle to the Hebrews (H. E., III. 25) among the homologaumena . On the contrary, 
(at if. E, vii-3) he places it among the antilegomena, and mentions it between the Wisdom of Solo¬ 
mon and Jesus Sirach on the one hand, and Barnabas, Clement of Rome, and Jude on the other, and 
says (if JR,VI. 20), in confirmation of the view of Caius, that the Epistle to the Hebrews is not to 
be reckoned as Pauline; “since we know that up to this time it is by some of the Romans regarded 
as not the work of the ApoBtle.” According to Wieseler, (Inquiry regarding the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, particularly its author and its readers, 1861) the testimony of Tertullian in favor of 
Barnabas as its author (de pudicitia, c. 20; Extol enim et Barnabas litulus ad Hebrews, a Deo 
satis auctorati viri) stands not so entirely solitary in the Latin Church , as is commonly supposed 
And, however questionable may be the interpretation of the passages (Philastbius, hcer. 89, Je¬ 
rome, Ep. 129 ad Dardanum, Isidorus, Etymol. 6, 2) in respect to the local extent and the con- 
tinuanoe in time of the view which ascribes the Epistle to Barnabas, still it is undeniable that 
the statement of Tertullian must rest upon a fad existing within a certain circle. The hypo¬ 
thesis which Schmidt, Twesten, Ullmann, Wieseler ( Chronologic des Apod. Zeitalier), 
THiEB8CH,have built on this fact, and to which recently Cbedneb (Hist, of the N. Test. Canon, p. 
180 ff.) has given his adhesion, is thus destitute neither of historical, nor in part of traditional 
support. This would be considerably strengthened if in the stichometrical list of the sacred 
writings of the N. Test, in the Cbd. Claromontanus, the Epistle to the Hebrews were actually 
and simply designated as Epistola Barnabas. But in the list this “ Epistle of Barnabas ” is se¬ 
parated from the Epistles of Paul by the Catholic Epistles, while in the codex itself the Epistle 
to the Hebrews is separated only by this list from those of Paul, and a separate * Epistle of Bar¬ 
nabas' is found also in the Cod. Sinaiticus. In favor of Barnabas, the t&f rapaOJjctoc, may be 


urged (without referring to the Adyt* rfa rapatOJjaeuCi Heb. xiil 22), first, that his position as a 
disciple of the Apostles (defended by Tertullian de pudic. 20, against the assumption that he be¬ 
longed to the 70 disciples, in Clem., Alex. Strom., II. 20, comp. Euseb. H. E., 1.12) accords well 
with Heb. ii. 3; and that he might be brought into relation with Timothy both by his accompa¬ 
nying Phul on his missionary journey mentioned Acts xiii. 14, and by his later interviews with 
the Apostle, Gal. ii. 9 ff.; secondly, that Barnabas along with Paul is called, Acts xiv. 14, drfr- 
toAoc, and that the Syrian Church was founded by them both (ch. xi. 22 ff.); and finally that the 
peculiar character of our Epistle, especially its doctrinal independence while yet resting on a 
Pauline basis, and the position assumed by the author alike toward the members and the officers 
of the church to which he writes, harmonize entirely with what we know of Barnabas. As a 
Levite, too, and frequently in Jerusalem, the priestly element in our Lord's character would come 
naturally under discussion (Acts iv. 36); and alike the purer Greek and the Alexandrian tinge 
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of the Epistle would be in his case both explicable from the fact that he sprang from Cyprus, 
which stood in intimate relations of commerce and intercourse with Alexandria. Nor need we 
attach importance to the fact that, according to Acts xiv. 12, Barnabas appears inferior to Paul 
in eloquence, since we have here not an oral address, but a carefully composed written composi¬ 
tion; nor can we reason legitimately from the Epistle ascribed to Barnabas among the works of 
the Apostolic Fathers, as its genuineness is more than doubtful. Yet, on the other hand, a per¬ 
son brought up a Levite would scarcely express himself in the manner of our Epistle regarding 
the arrangements of the Levitical service and the utensils and objects belonging to the temple 
at Jerusalem, even granting that no positive errors in those points have crept into ch. 9; and 
again Gal. ii. 9, the sphere of missionary labor assigned to Barnabas seems to have lain among 
the Gentiles; for which reason also Wieseleb, though in connection also with other grounds, is 
inclined to look at least beyond the limits of Palestine for the recipients of the Epistle. [It seems 
to me a sufficient reply to the first of these objections of the author, to say that the writer of the 
Epistle is not in ch. 9 speaking at all of the regulations of the ritual service of the Temple at 
Jerusalem, much less of the utensils, vessels, etc., found in it; but simply of the arrangements 
and contents of the Mosaic tabernacle. There does not seem to be the slightest evidence that 
he had especially in mind the furniture of the temple of his time, as, on the contrary, in regard 
to most of the articles, it is certain that he cou.d not.—K.]. 

The Syrian Church, on the contrary, although the Epistle stands in the Peshito without the 
name of an author, from the middle of the third century regarded the Epistle as from Paul. For 
the Council at Antioch (264) in its letter directed to Paul of Samosata, refers to Heb. ii. 14; iv. 

14,15; xi. 26, and connects the last named passage with citations from the Epistle to the Cor¬ 
as utterances of the same Apostle. In like manner, at a later period, Ephbaem Sybus (* 378), 
connects Heb. x. 31 with Rom. ii. 16, and Eph. v. 15, by the introductory words, “In respect to> 
this day, exclaims also the Apostle Paul/ 1 while he elsewhere, like his teacher Jacob, Bishop of 
Nisibis, adduces passages of our Epistle merely in general terms, as words of an Apostle . On- 
this point the Egyptian Church seems to have had a controlling influence. 

Unquestionably remarkable is not merely the testimony of the Oriental Church for the 
Pauline composition of the Epistle, and the marked use of it by Clement of Rome, but especially 
the circumstance that the testimony of the Alexandrians may not (with Eichhorn, Schmidt, 
Dav. Schultz) be referred back to purely hypothetical assumptions; comp. Stenolein Historical 
Testimonies of the first four centuries regarding the Author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, Bam¬ 
berg, 1835. True, indeed, as we have already intimated, the tradition in favor of Paul upon 
which Pahmnus, about the middle of the second century, seems to rely, is not so sure and deci¬ 
sive as Stobb, Hug, etc., imagine. And entirely justifiable is the cautious language of Bleek,. 
who regards it as probable, on scientific grounds, that Pant^enus already found different views 
existing in his church regarding the Author of our Epistle, and that he had reference to an objec¬ 
tion urged against his own view in the words preserved by Euseb. H. E., VI., 14, that “Paul from 
modesty and a spirit of reverence toward the Lord, did not designate himself as Apostle of the 
Hebrews, because to the Hebrews the Lord had been sent as the Apostle of the Almighty, but 
he, Paul, as Apostle and Preacher to the Gentiles, had written to them gratuitously and. outside* 
of his appointed sphere of labor/ 1 

This sagacious position is needlessly surrendered in the otherwise valuable “History of the 
N. Test. Canon, by C. A. Credneb, Edited by G. Volkmab, Berlin., 1860, p. 182/' according to 
which Pantssnus might merely have spoken the sentiments of those who, like him, wished to 
connect the Epistle, that had originated, perhaps, but without clearly settled authorship in. the 
Alexandrian Church, with the name of Paul as opposed to the Catholic Church, which, was dis¬ 
posed to contest with him its claim to canonical authority. How decided, on the contrary, was. 
with others the consciousness and influence of a tradition in favor of its Pauline composition, is 
conspicuously evinced by the fact that the Alexandrians themselves, while observing its ; diversity 
of style from that of Paul, for this reason framed the hypothesis that the Epistle had. sprung 
from an Aramsean original, of which Paul was the author (Clem. Alex.), or that Paul did not 
dictate its language, but only gave the ideas (Orig.); while, meantime, Origen concedes (Eus. 

H. E., VL 25) that “if any church deems this Epistle a production of Paul, it is liable to no 
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blame, ov yhp eudj oi apxaZot Avdpeq UaiTuw avrijv napadeduKaoiv, (“for not without cause—not at 
mere hap-hazard—have ancient or the primitive men handed it down as Paul’s”)- This language 
points to a real tradition, going back to men well-known, and already to be reckoned as ances¬ 
tors, even granting it to have been held only here and there by an individual church. And the 
circumstance that Origen regards this procedure as not groundless and irrational, is all the 
more weighty as he gives in immediate connection his own dissenting view, resting on critical 
grounds; viz., “that should he declare his own opinion, it is this, that the thoughts belong to 
the Apostle, the style and composition to another, who has written down the ideas of the Apos¬ 
tle, and carried out in his own explanatory language the statements of his teacher.” Then 
follow the words cited above, after which: “ But who actually committed it to writing, is known 
to God.” He adds that tradition ascribes it partly to Clement of Rome, partly to Luke. 

The weight of these facts has led to successively renewed endeavors to defend the Paulino 
authorship of the Epistle. To this effect—after the assaults of an independent criticism com¬ 
mencing with Semler—Meypr, in the Journal of Ammon and Bartholdi II., 3; Cramer, in 
his Commentary; and particularly Storr : while Kleuker (. Extended Inquiries , etc., Riga, 1793 
II.) sought to show that the assumption of a Pauline authorship was at least not unrea¬ 
sonable. Against the assaults of Dav. Schultz appeared specially Steudel in Bengel's Archie ., 
IV., 1; Hofstede de Groot (disput. qua ep. ad Heb. cum Paulinis epp. comparatur, Traj. ad 
Rhen., 1826); Stuart of Andover, U. 8., 1827, and Hug in the Second Ed. of his Inlrod. to the 
N, Test., 1821. Even after the investigations of Bleek, the Pauline authorship was still de¬ 
fended by Gelpke ( vindicix originis Paulinos Ep. ad Heb.', Lugd. Bat., 1833); by Paulus in 
Heidelberg, 1833; by the Catholic Klee, 1833; and by Stein in the Appendix to his QmmenUuy 
on Luke, 1830. More recently again L. Gaussen (Le canon des saintes Ventures, translated into 
German by Pastor Grob, 1864) who, after Wordsworth (on the Canon, London, 1847, 
p. 234), finds a direct and authentic testimony in favor of Paul as its author, in the closing salu¬ 
tation (v. 25), in connection with a false explanation of 2 Thes. iii. 17. 

Yet even the passage chap. ii. 3, taken in its connection, makes strongly against the Pauline 
authorship, as, since Cajetan and Erasmus, is commonly conceded. It is, indeed, true that the 
writer here in terms distinguishes himself properly only as a non-eye-witness from the actual 
eye-witnesses of the life of Jesus (Hofm. Schriftbeweis, II., 2, p. 352). The contrast of Apostle and 
non- Apostle is here not in question; and thus we might find in this passage, perhaps, no formal 
contradiction to Paul’s uniform and studious assertion of his Apostolical authority. Gal. i., and 
2 Cor. xi. xii. But no less certainly does the author class himself with his readers as belonging 
to a generation to which the salvation—originally uttered by the Lord—has been confirmed by 
the testimony of intermediate ear-witnesses. And in such a manner Paul could not have ex¬ 
pressed himself, however much, for purposes of instruction, he might have chosen for once to 
liold his Apostolical claims in abeyance; for thus he would not merely have concealed —he would 
have denied them. 

Again the personal references of ch. 13 contain nothing which decidedly points to Paul 
True, we may not specially determine to what considerable Christian man Timothy could, during 
the life of Paul, have stood in any such relation of fraternal cooperation as ch. xiii. 23 indicates; 
and just as little can we establish the fact that he, after the death of Paul, although bishop of 
the Church at Ephesus, again made journeys as a missionary. But undeniably men like Luke, 
Barnabas, Apollos, might thus express themselves in regard to Timothy, well-known doubtless in 
his fortunes to the readers; and as Paul, 2 Tim. iv. 9, summons Timothy to himBelf from Ephesus 
we are not required to regard him as fixed irremovably at Ephesus. Further, against the 
Pauline hypothesis are the facts that the expression oi And rye 'IraXiac they from Italy (IS, 24) 
philologically, to be sure, can be understood of Italians, but hardly of them including Romans; 
that the request to the readers (v. 19) to pray to God for his restoration to them, points to such a 
connection with the Church addressed as Paul could not have had with the Churches of Pales¬ 
tine ; that Paul could not expect so peaceful a return after his experiences in Jerusalem; that vv. 
18,19 hardly point to an imprisonment of the author (since also at ch. x. 34, we are to read not 
rots decfiolg pov, but role fcoplot$) ; and finally that we can scarcely conceive how Paul should have 
written to Hebrew Christians, if we remember the agreement made at Jerusalem among the 
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Apostles, in regard to their spheres of labor, and the declarations of Paul himself in regard to his 
position and the immediate duty assigned him, Rom. xv. 20; 1 Cor. x. 13. And besides, how 
could Paul, who elsewhere always prefixes to his letters his name and opening salutation, have 
written without affixing his name, and in such terms as at ii, 3, precisely to those churches that 
bad sought to spread their doubts of his Apostolical authority even by their deputations to the 
Gentile Churches? 

To these grounds of doubt we may add the important fact that, alike in its train of thought 
and the closely related character of its style, this Epistle stands clearly distinguished from the 
undoubted compositions of Paul. We may not, indeed, emphasize the doctrinal diversity so 
strongly as does Dav. Schultz, and in part Ed. Reuss, who even maintains that the Christology 
of our Epistle has a " decidedly spiritualistic tendency whereby {aptjrup) obscurity is thrown upon 
Christ's connection with humanity." Heb. ii. 14,17, stands in decided hostility to this view. In 
general the undeniable diversities in the doctrinal statements can be converted into discrepancies 
only by misconception, and they are easily explicable from the character of the readers, and the 
special object of the Epistle. Paul, starting from the condition and needs of humanity , points 
usually to the subjective influences of the work of salvation, deducing thence the contrasted nature 
of law and Gospel, and thus leading on his readers from these phenomena, to the profounder 
truths of Christology. Our author proceeds by a reverse process. He deduces the infinite supe¬ 
riority of the New Covenant to the Old, from the infinite elevation of Jesus Christ above all the 
mediators of salvation, and all the servants and organs of Divine revelation. Paul again links the 
death of Christ with that of the sacrificial victim; here it is linked with the fact of priestly interces¬ 
sion, Paul lays the stress on that which was accomplished on the cross; here it is laid on that 
which is accomplished in the heavenly sanctuary by the perfected Royal Priest, who is exhibited 
before us in his entire personality as a sacrifice which, "through an eternal Spirit," has in a perfect 
manner been offered to God. Yet the words of Paul regarding the exaltation of Christ above the 
heavens (Eph. iv. 10), and regarding his intercession for the saints at the right hand of the Father 
(Rom. viii. 34), contain the germ of the doctrine here unfolded of Christ's high priesthood in the 
heavenly holy of holies. And in Paul's designation of the Old Test, ceremonial law as the "rudi¬ 
ments of the world" ( aroixela tov udofiov, Gal. iv. 3) lies enfolded all that is here taught regarding 
the inability of the law to bring anything to perfection, as, on the other hand, our Epistle is but 
an expansion and carrying through, in its own peculiar way, of the Pauline doctrine that Christ 
is the riXoc tov v6yov } Rom. x. 4, and that the Law has partly a disciplinary and "pedagogical" (Gal. 
iii. 24), partly a typical (1 Cor. x. 11; Col. ii. 17) significance. So also at once independent, and yet 
standing in close relationship with Phil. ii. 7 f., is the treatment of the doctrine of the humiliation 
and exaltation of Jesus Christ (ch. i. 4; ii. 9), who here, as with Paul, is not merely the mediator 
of the New Covenant on the ground of the redemption wrought through His blood (ch. vii. 22; 
ix. 15; xii. 24; Gal iii. 19; 1 Tim. ii. 5), but, as the Image of God, is also the Mediator in the 
creation, preservation and government of the world (ch. i. 1-3* 1 Cor. viii. 6; 2 Cor. iv. 4; Col. 
i. 15-17; Eph. i. 10). And in the same reciprocal relation stand the declarations (ch. vi. 1; ix. 

14; comp. ix. 9) regarding dead works and their distinction from good works, to which Christians 
are mutually to incite each other (x. 24), as the Pauline distinction of works of law and good 
works; and faith is brought into direct relation not barely with the righteousness of man (ch. 
xl 7; comp. x. 38), but also with the expiatory death of Jesus (x. 22). Any essential difference, 
therefore, must not be assumed. But here the prevailing contrast is not that between faith and 
law, or works of law. The conception of faith is here preponderantly the more general one of 
abiding and obedient trust in the promises of God, so that on the one hand it forms a contrast to 
the vision of the period of fulfilment (as 1 Cor. v. 7), and on the other, particularly in ch. 11, is re¬ 
garded as that which from the outset has been through all ages the condition of salvation, thus 
simply carrying out Paul's Representation (Rom. iv.) of the faith of Abraham. Precisely so the 
ethical element of faith, particularly in the life of Jesus himself, is still more expressly exhibited 
(ch. ii. 17; iv. 15; xii. 2). It does not lie within the scope of the Epistle to dwell on the uni¬ 
versality of the plan of grace, and on the calling of the Gentiles. So also the resurrection of 
Jesus is but once mentioned, ch. xiii. 20; and Paul's doctrine of sin and grace is but lightly 
touched by the mention of the "deceitfulness of sin," iii. 13, comp. xi. 25; xii. 4; in like manner 
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his doctrine of ch. iv. 16; and of deliverance ” (aTcaZtorf), in contrast with bondage 
(dovhcla). 

But it is not merely individual terms, expressions, and references, which exhibit a de¬ 
viation from those familiar to Paul, and regarding which it might be possible to say that under 
like conditions, or for a like purpose, Paul would very probably have thus expressed himself. 
The state of the case is rather this, that along with an essential accordance with the fundamental 
ideas of Paul; along with the occasional recurrence of modes of thought specifically Pauline, and 
with a frequent use of substantially equivalent doctrinal expressions, there yet, on the one hand, 
runs through our Epistle a thorough independence in the modes of conception, in the style of 
argumentation and the diction, which precisely in minute and familiar matters, gives sponta¬ 
neous expression to a writer's individuality; and, on the other, it displays here and there a de¬ 
cidedly non-Pauline terminology, as, e. g., in the use of dytd&cv and rehetobodat. A resort to the 
opinion of Origen, (as by Guericke, Thiersch, Bisping, Stier, Ebrard, and partly Delitzsch), 
which refers the substance of the Epistle to Paul, its form to one of his companions, does 
not explain the phenoipepon, and in fact involves a superficial view that will bear no close 
inspection. Even Olshausen has felt (Opusc. Theol., Konigsberg, 1834, p. 118 f.) that in as¬ 
suming such an indirect authorship on the part of Paul, nothing is gained, and that the imme¬ 
diate composer , standing forth in undeniable individuality, must be regarded as the proper author 
of the Epistle. In the endeavor, however, to maintain its outward connection with Paul, he 
advances the hypothesis, destitute of the slightest historical support, that the Epistle is properly 
a hortatory discourse, composed by Presbyters of a church in Asia Minor, to which Paul has lent 
his approval, regarding which then the writer apprises us in appending some personal notices. 

We shall find it, then, advisable, in inquiring after the author of our Epistle, to leave Paul, 
directly , entirely out of the question. For the view of Baumgarten-Crusius (On the Origin and 
Internal Character of the Epistle to the Hebrews, Jena, 1828), that it belongs to the class of interpo¬ 
lated writings, and that the Alexandrian author has designed to produce a re-moulding of the con¬ 
tents of the Epistles to the Ephesians and Colossians, for the Jewish Christians, finds no shadow of 
support in the character of the Epistle. Equally untenable is the view of Schwegler( Pos*-Ap. Age, 
II. p. 312) and Zeller ( Theol. Jahr . 1842,1), that this is a treatise of the Pseudo-Johannean school 
of the second century, to which the form of an epistlq is incidentally given, together with such perso¬ 
nal references as should allow of its being referred to Paul. It is necessary, on the other hand, that 
our conjectures should remain within the sphere of the action and influence of Paul. The view of 
K08TLIN ( Theol. Jahrb., 1854, Heft 4) and of Alb. Ritschl, (Origin of the Early Catholic Church, 
2 ed., Bonn, 1857), that the Epistle to the Hebrews presents an advanced stage of the primi¬ 
tive Apostolical Judaism, and displays but here and there traces of the Pauline spirit, can 
scarcely be carried through, although in the turn given to it by Weiss (Stud, und Crit., 1859, L 
142 flf., and Riehm, Lehrbegriff, II. 861 ff.), it assumes a more plausible form. The author appears 
as an independent missionary laborer among those connected with Paul, and pre-eminent in 
talent and influence. Hence, it does not meet the case to refer it, as a mere matter of conjec¬ 
ture, to Mark or Aquila; or, with Bohme in his Commentary, or with Mynster (Kleine theol 
Schriften, Gopenhag., 1825), in part also Riehm II., 893, to Silas; or with Erasmus, and hesi¬ 
tatingly Calvin, and more recently Bisping, following some ancient authorities (Eusebius, R 
E. III. 38), to Clemens Romanus. To trace the authorship of the Epistle with Eichhorh, 
Schott, Baumgarten-Crusius, Seyffarth (de epistoloe quae dicitur ad Hebr. indole maxima 
peculiari Leipz., 1821) to an Alexandrian in general, is going too far, and is mixing with the 
question some irrelevant considerations (see sec. 5). We might, however, if we do not decide 
in favor of Barnabas, be easily tempted, with Hugo Grotius, Hug, since the third edition of his 
Introduction, Kohler (Essay on the Dale of the Composition of the Epistles, 1830), Ebrard and 
Delitzsch, to fix upon Luke. Luke alone was with Paul (2 Tim. iv. 11) when he summoned 
Timothy to come to him with all speed (iv. 9), and he was also with him in his last visit to Je¬ 
rusalem, Acts xxi. 17. Besides this, he was, according to Eusebius, H. 1E, III. 4, 3, from An¬ 
tioch, and was, hence, a sort of fellow-countryman to th$ Christians of Palestine. Delitzsch 
lays much stress on the similarity of the style to that of Luke (a similarity previously perceived 
by Grotius), particularly from Acts xvi. 10, which also Weitzsackeb (Jahrb. fur deutsche Theol 
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1862, II. 399) deems deserving a close investigation, and of which he adduces a multitude of new 
examples. Nay, he even finds modes of expression such as belong specially to a, physician, (to 
which calling, according to Col. iv. 14, Luke belonged), particularly Heb. iv. 12 f.; v. 11 ff.; vi. 

12; xii. 121 But Lunemann (Cbmm. 2 ed.) shows that these points of relationship are com¬ 
paratively slight, while one cannot fail to discover a prevailing diversity in style and manner. 

He also maintains as decisive the evidence from Col. iv. 16, that Luke was a Gentile Christian, 
against Tiele (Stud, und KrU., 1858, IV. 753) and Hofmann (Schriftbeweis 2 Aufl. II. 2, 99), 
who regard him as a Jewish Christian. All this makes against Luke as author of the Epistle. 

True, the partial errors of the author of our Epistle regarding the arrangements of the Levitical 
worship, assumed by most interpreters, would be easily explained under this hypothesis. But 
they are equally so on the theory which, since the time of Luther, has been maintained by most 
expositors, of its authorship by ApoUos (Doric abbreviation of 'A iroMAvtoc). On behalf of this 
may be urged, first of all, that union of independence in his ministry with harmony with the 
Apostle, to which the Epistles to the Corinthians bear testimony; then the description of him 
given in the Acts (xviii. 24) as a bom Jew and earlier disciple of John, learned and profoundly 
versed in Scripture, who overpowered the Jews by reasonings drawn from Scripture; the fact 
that, for these reasons, although by birth an Alexandrian, he, nevertheless, still appears standing 
in relation with Palestine, and holding himself free from the idealism of Philo, and the influences 
of Greek philosophy, (as indeed it was also by Aquila,one of Paul's converts,that he was introduced 
at Ephesus into a deeper understanding of the Gospel (Acts xviii. 2 f.); the fact that he had either 
been in Crete, or must have intended to come thither (Tit. iii. 13), and that he devoted his labors 
especially to the Jews (Acts xviii. 28); and finally, that that exclusive use of the Septuaginf, which 
attracted notice as early as Jekome (ad 7s.vi,9), would, in his case, be entirely explicable. There 
remain, however, two grounds of hesitation. The first is, that in Christian antiquity his name is 
nnmentioned in connection with this question. The second, that in the historical accounts re¬ 
garding him, we find no proper points of support for the personal relations touched upon at the 
close of the Epistle. The question regarding’ita authorship must, therefore, still be considered 
as standing open. 

[The question regarding the authorship of this noble Epistle, must indeed be regarded as 
undecided, and may very possibly ever remain unsusceptible of positive solution. The only 
point which may be regarded as established beyond all controversy, is, that at least in its present 
form , it did not proceed from the pen of the Apostle Paul. The diversities—discrepancies, it 
seems to me, are out of the question—between this Epistle and the acknowledged writings of 
Paul, are too numerous and too great, both in the subject-matter and the style, to render it con¬ 
ceivable that they should have come from the same pen. And I deem scarcely less improbable 
the hypothesis, that the Epistle was dictated in substance by Paul, and committed to writing in 
his own independent diction by another. The Epistle bears the stamp of unity; thought and 
diction appear in it closely and inseparably allied; and the difficulties are equally great, either of 
assuming that the supposed amanuensis speaks in the name of his principal, or that he speaks in his 
own name. Still, English and American commentators have by no means uniformly abandoned 
the Pauline hypothesis. In this country Prof. Stuart defended it with great zeal, if not with very 
great acumen, and Sampson, Turner, Dr. Barnes, and Dr. Lindsay, all maintain this view. In Eng¬ 
land Alford follows the lead of the Continental scholars, and makes an elaborate and able appeal 
in behalf of the claims of Apollos; Conybeare and Howson also yield entirely the Pauline author¬ 
ship. Wordsworth, however, representing the conservative tendencies of the English Church, 
still adheres to the view that Paul was its author ; but defends the position on no new 
or decisive grounds.—In relation to the question who was the author, there doubtless will con¬ 
tinue to be, among those who conceive that it could not have been written by Paul, various 
opinions. The claims of Barnabas, Luke, Silas, Clemens Romanus, have been canvassed, and 
those of each, especially the two former, admit of many plausible and not entirely unweighty 
considerations in their favor. Still, they also admit of much being said against them. In regard 
to Barnabas, it certainly seems a mysterious dispensation of Providence—granting that the 
Epistle to the Hebrews is really his production—that he should be known to posterity as an 
author, by productions so nearly intrinsically worthless as the spurious Epistles that bear his 
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name, while with that genuine production which is one of the noblest and most precious legacies 
to us of the age of inspiration, his name should have but the most uncertain and shadowy con¬ 
nection. But in regard to all these persons, except Luke, the case is too purely hypothetical to 
warrant any thing more than the merest conjecture; while, in regard to Luke, noble as are the 
two undoubted productions of his pen, they furnish no indications of that depth of thought, and 
that profound knowledge of the Old Testament, which would have enabled him to write the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. The only name on which we can, as it seems to me, fasten' 
and make a vigorous and solid argument, is that of Apollos. The author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews was certainly a Jew. He was no less certainly a person of elegant culture, 
and trained in the arts of rhetoric; for this Epistle is full of delicate rhetorical points. He 
was a person of fine Greek culture, as shown by the elegance of his Greek style. He was, 
it seems almost certain, acquainted with the writings of the Alexandrian Philo (for the verbal 
coincidences are too numerous and striking to be the offspring of mere accident), though 
untinctured by his philosophizing and mystical tendencies; he therefore, in all probability, must 
have been from Alexandria. He stood as a teacher on high and independent ground, and 
yet did not belong to those who had received the Gospel from the Lord at first hand. He dif¬ 
fered widely from Paul in his mode of presenting the Gospel, and was yet, in every fundamental 
point, in perfect harmony with him. He was profoundly versed in the Old Testament, and had 
precisely that power of fathoming and drawing out the deeper sense of the Old Testament, which 
would enable him " with great power, to convince the Jews from the Old Testament Scriptures, 
that Jesus was the Christ/ 1 All these requisites of the author of this Epistle are fulfilled in 
Apollos. If a writer should attempt to put into one or two brief sentences, all the qualifications 
which would be demanded for the authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews, he would need 
only to write the sentences contained in Acts xviii. 2, etc . Nor do I conceive that there is much 
force in the two counter-suggestions of Moll It seems indeed surprising that Christian anti¬ 
quity should not have suggested the name of Apollos in this connection; and at first view, the 
consideration looks like a weighty one. But when we look at the actual treatment of the question 
by the Christian Fathers, and the exceeding superficiality of their discussion of the subject, the 
objection loses most of its force. Where the positive testimony is of so little value, the negative 
testimony of silence cannot be allowed any great weight. As to the other point, viz., that the 
history of Apollos furnishes no points of support for the personal references at the close of the 
Epistle, this is perhaps true; but it is equally true, that it furnishes none against them; and 
these references are so very few and vague, that they are of very slight value in an adjustment 
of the question. On the whole, while conceding, of course, that “ the question of authorship 
still stands open,” I cannot forbear the opinion that the weight of argument is now very 
strongly in favor of the learned and eloquent Jew of Alexandria.—K,]. 


{ 3. THE ORIGINAL CIRCLE OP READERS. 

Alike the contents and tone of the Epistle show that its recipients are to be regarded ai 
Jewish Christians . This is expressed in the superscription (j rpbc 'Efipaiovc), which, though we may 
not, with Credner, regard it as coeval with the Epistle, is yet, at all events, ancient and signifi¬ 
cant. It is found not merely in the oldest oriental MSS., but, according to Clem. Alex, and 
Origen, was known even in the West, as early as Tertullian. Taken strictly, the term 'B#wwr 
indicates only descent (2 Cor. xi. 22; Phil, iii. 5), and implies nothing as to residence or language. 
Sometimes, however, it includes a reference also to language (Acts vi. 9; ix. 29), and sometimes 
the connection would lead us to infer that by the Israelites speaking Hebrew, i. e. t Aramaic, 
are meant those of Palestine. In the Clementine Homilies , XI., 35, the Church of Jerusa¬ 
lem is called "The Church of the Hebrews,” consisting, as, according to Bus. IV., 5, it did. 
entirely of " Hebrew believers.” The term, however, never implies Jewish customs and religion, 
for which } Iov6dic(i6c is the customary term, 2 Macc. u. 21; xiv. 33; 4 Macc. iv. 16. According 
to Euseb. Proep. Ev. VII., 8, the name Hebrews ('E^poiot) belonged to the Israelites only pre¬ 
viously to their receiving the law, and VIII., 12, 14, the Jews (’IordaLw) are called descendants 
of the Hebrews (*E fipdioi), for which reason at IX. 1, the two names are united as mutually supple¬ 
mentary. 
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The contents and tone of our Epistle do not allow ns to regard it as addressed to Jewish 
Christians in general (Euthal.; Oecum.); nor to such Christians of Hebrew extraction as, united 
in one Church with Christians of different origin, were living among Gentiles (Braun, Baumg., 
Stenglein, Heinrichs, Schwegler, Stier, in part Wieseler). Not a syllable points to relations with 
Gentile Christians as such. Every thing indicates a purely Jewish community, and that, too, in 
which many members adhere to the Levitical temple service and sacrificial rites, as to a Divine 
institution (xiii. 9), and, although they have become believers in Jesus as the Messiah (v. 12), 
have fallen into a disturbed state of conscience, and danger of apostacy (vi. 6-10; x. 25-32; 
xii. 15), in that, along with threatened exclusion from participation in the Temple, and from the 
Commonwealth of Israel, they fear, also, to lose their claim to the salvation and kingdom of 
the Messiah. Nowhere is there implied in the persons addressed, any theoretical preference of the 
law, against which, as an error fraught with heretical and disturbing tendencies, was frequently 
directed the sharp argumentation of Paul. But neither does the Epistle presuppose any shaking 
of their faith,—occasioned by the destruction of Jerusalem,—in the fulfilment of the Divine pro¬ 
mises given to the Covenant people of the Old Testament, and in the restoration of the nation to 
a glory corresponding with the character of the New Testament and of its Founder (Kluge). 

Just as far is it from presupposing an undeveloped Christian life, resting on a feeble faith, 
which needs to have the groundlessness of its fears set before it in a calm and clear presentation 
of the real facts of the case (Ebr.). It rather addresses Christians who have formerly had a 
deeper knowledge than now (v. 11; vi. 4); to whom, however, the capital points in the relation 
of the New to the Old Covenant have become alarmingly obscured, so that a warning against 
apostasy from Christianity has to be laid upon their consciences with terrible earnestness and 
severity. In this it is not the feasts and their celebration that are brought into the foreground; 
but the Temple with its worship , especially its expiatory sacrifices. The prevailing contrast is 
not that of synagogue and church, but of Temple and the kmawayoyb of Christians (Del.) ; Oonf. 
tan den Ham Hiss, expon. doctrinam de Vet. Novoque Test, in epist. ad Hebr. exhibitam , Traj. ad 
Khen^ 1847. 

For this reason the Epistle can hardly be addressed to Jewish Churches "in the dispersion/' 
whose members, in their journeys to the feasts, might have been thrown, by their exclusion from 
the temple, into doubts and anxieties, which led them well nigh to the point of a return to Ju¬ 
daism. Among these Christians "in the dispersion," the slightest possibility, the bare shadow 
of an allusion, has sufficed to find a home for the readers of the Epistle in Spain, (Nicol. de Lyra) ; 
in Rome, (Wetstein, Baur, Holtzmann, Alford); among one or more Italian Churches, yet entirely 
exclusive of Rome, (Ewald); in Corinth, (Mich. Weber, Mack, Tobler); in Thessalonica (Semler, 
Nooselt); in Cyprus, (Ullmann; who, however, deems it possible to find them in Alexandria); in 
Laodicea, (Stein, who finds in it the lost Epistle of Paul mentioned Col. iv. 16); in Asia Minor, 
(Bengel, Schmid, Cramer); in Antioch, (Bohme); in Lycaonia, (Cbedneb, in his Introd. to the Hew 
Test, but who subsequently judges differently); in Galatia, (Storr, Mynster); in Ephesus and its 
adjacent territory, (Baumgarten-Crusius, Roth, the latter standing entirely alone in supposing that 
the Epistle was addressed to Gentile Christians., If we feel ourselves obliged to leave Palestine 
wholly out of account (Schneckenbubgeb and Holtzmann in Stud. u. KrU. t 1859), our thoughts 
turn most naturally to Egypt and the Christians of Alexandria. Thus now also Credner (Hist. 
oftheN.Test. Canon, pp. 161, 182), Volkmab (the same, p. 394 f), Hiloenfeld (Zeitschr. fur 
wisscnsch. Theol. t 1858, I. 103 f.), Ed. Reuss (Qesch. der heiL Schri/ten des H. Test. 4 Ausg., 

1864), most thoroughly Wieseleb (Untersue hung, etc., 2 Halfte, 1861); still earlier, Schmidt 
( J 3 mL I., p. 284), Wieseleb (Chronologie des apostol. Zeital., p. 479 f.), Bunsen (Hippolytus 
I.,p. 365), Kostlin (Thedog. Jahrb., 1854, Heft 3, p. 388). But passages like ch. viii. 3ff.; 
ix. 6ff; xiii. 13 ff, point clearly to an actual temple of Jehovah with a worship really present to 
the readers,* not to a merely spiritual sanctuary, existing only in the author's symbolical inter¬ 
pretation ; and the temple of Onias at Leontopolis in Egypt, built under Ptolemy Philometor, and 

•[It is difficult to see uohat in the Epistle requires ns to suppose a temple In the neighborhood of its readers. The fact 
that no tingle mention of; or direct allusion to, the temple Is made in the Epistle, from the beginning to the end. would 
seem to Indicate the contrary; and it is, in fact, this utter silence of the Epistle regarding the temple worship, and the 
empfift carrying back of the discussion to the arrangements and rites of the Mosaic tabernacle, which forms the chief ob¬ 
stacle to hollering that it was addressed to those Jews, whose Jndaistic associations all stood connected with the stately ritual 
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established exclusively (Joseph., Aril., 13, 3.1), for Jews dwelling in Egypt, with reference to la. 
xix. 18,19, and in part obscurely described by Josephus ( 3 . Jud., 7,10, 3), was not merely held 
in light esteem in Palestine, but even Philo knows but one rrarpQov Up6v t that of Jerusalem, to 
which also Alexandrian Jews directed their sacred gifts and their festal journeys (comp. Hebz- 
feld, Gesch. des Volkes Israel von der Zerstdrung des ersten Tempels bis, etc., III. p # 
557 £ Jost, GeschichU des Judenlhums, I. 116 £). We need not, however, for this 
reason, with Ebbabd (Am. Ed. of Ols. Qmmen., Vol. VI., p. 280), confine the readers 
to a narrow circle of Neophytes in Jerusalem, for whose instruction and confirmation 
the Epistle was to eerve as a sort of manual. Better to adhere still to the view which em¬ 
braces the Jewish Christians of Palestine. To these best apply the few characteristic marks con¬ 
tained in the Epistle. They form evidently the “Second Christian Generation” (Thol). They 
have received the gospel not from the Lord Himself, but from His witnesses, subsequently to His 
ascension, ii. 3. Some of their leaders (r/yovpievot) have already suffered martyrdom (v. 12; xiii. 
7), and they themselves have already suffered persecutions, although as yet not bloody ones(x 
32; xii.4), so that there is no discrepancy with Acts viii. 3; xii. i. Further, they have been, 
in former times, faithful, courageous, and beneficent, as were their lathers (vL 10; x. 23 £; xiii. 
16); but notwithstanding their earlier attainments (v. 11; vi. 4), and although from the length 
of time they themselves should have become teachers (v. 12), they have come to need themselves 
renewed instruction in the very elements of Christianity (vi. 1 £), and have need to be warned 
against sensuality and avarice (xiii. 4£; xii. 16). The author is obliged, however, at present, to 
urge mainly the capital point; for in a failure to recognize this, lies the danger of an irrecovera¬ 
ble lapse from Christianity to Judaism. For unless the specific dignity of Jesus is acknow¬ 
ledged, and in His person and history are found the fulfilment of the priestly and sacrificial 
economy of the Old Testament, then may His blood in the new covenant be again regarded as 
the impure blood of a malefactor, and His gracious Spirit as a heretical spirit of error and illu¬ 
sion (vi. 6; x. 29). All this is the more to be urged, as in fact, some have already begun to 
forsake the special Christian assemblies (x. 25), and various previously unknown doctrines have 
appeared (xiii. 9), on account of which obedience to their leaders (xiii. 17) is sharply enforced. 

These passages bear strongly against the theories of the Tubingen School. They furnish 
the historical proof that Christianity, as it stands vouched for in the canonical writings of the 
New Testament, was not gradually formed from a conflict of opposing tendencies, partly freer, 
partly more restricted; but that defections from the primitive Apostolic faith took place at a 
very early period, and that partly by the relaxing, partly by the obscuring, of an already exist¬ 
ing, but divinely instituted life of spiritual faith, doctrinal and moral corruptions found their 
way into it. These of course stood in connection with other existing forms and tendencies of 
spiritual life. In this way might arise a division among the Jewish Christians, parallel to that 
among the Jews themselves; one tendency developing itself into heretical Ebionitism; the other 
into a Nazaritic sect, whose incipient elements are assailed in this Epistle. Hass (in IFm. and 
Engel Journal der theol. Liter., II. 3, p. 265 ff.) goes too far in characterizing the Jewish Chris¬ 
tians of our Epistle as of the class later known as Ebionites. 

{ 4. TIME AND PLACE OF COMPOSITION. 

In the passages we have adduced, are found, at the same time, indications of the date of the 
Epistle. The withdrawal of the Christian Church from the Jewish temple and people, it is well 
known, took place but gradually. For the Jewish Christians still maintain the observance of 
the Mosaic law, although not relying on it for justification (Acts ii. 5-15; GaL ii.); in respect to 
which observance Wieseler justly distinguishes between those who drew their ideas of the gospel 
directly from the Law and the Prophets of the Old Testament, and those who held them in their 
Pharisaic and Rabbinical modifications. Particularly did the Jewish Christians in Jerusalem, 


of the temple. It seems difficult to explain how this complete ignoring of the temple could have taken place in connec¬ 
tion with readers whose entire religious habits and associations clustered round It. Certainly, we most assume that either 
the readers or the writer had been more fkmlliar with the Jewish ritual of the Pentateuch, than with that ef Jerusalem 
and the temple. The latter supposition solves the problem, and leaves us at liberty to suppose the Epistle addressed by a 
Jew of alien birth, and more familiar with Judaism in its historical records, than In its temple worship, to the Christian 
residents of Jerusalem and Palestine.—K.J. 
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«s Israelites who had become believers in Jesus, the Messiah, still along with their separate 
Christian assemblages, after the example of the Apostles daily visit the temple. But, on 
the other hapd, the Jews still looked upon the first Christians as a party and school within their 
own sphere of faith and life, in the sense in which the Pharisees, Sadducees, Essenes are, by Jo¬ 


sephus, in philosophic language, named alpiatig (sects); by the Rabbins or 


thn 


[,Acts xxiii. 


9,/tfpof. With the growing intensity of feeling, however, of which the Acts of the Apostles gives 
proof, a period must arrive in which the Jews would not merely (as in May, 58) assail Paul for 
introducing into the temple a Gentile Christian (Acts xxi. 23 f.), but in which even Jewish 
Christians themselves would no longer be tolerated in the temple, and that exclusion would 
take place from the sanctuary of Israel, which, to some, along with doubts regarding this posi¬ 
tion held by Christianity, might, at the same time, prove a temptation to its abandonment. In 
this stage of development the Epistle to the Hebrews exhibits the church, and aids essentially 
our understanding of the character of that period. We may add that Kostlin, who formerly 
shared the view propounded by Baur and Schwegler; that our Epistle was composed in the 
course of the second century, has himself, in an extended discussion ( Theol. Jahrb., 1853, p. 411 
ff, 1854, p. 418 ff.) shown the untenableness of the hypothesis. 

Approximatively, then, we may fix the date of its composition between the death of James 
(who was stoned in the year 62 or 63, upon the inauguration of the high-priest Annas, the 
younger, after the departure of the Procurator Portius Festus, and before tho coming of hia 
successor, Albinus, Jos. Ant. Jud. XX. 9,1) and the commencement of the Jewish war in the year 
67. For on the one hand, we cannot suppose that the author would have written to the church 
in such a tone, had a man of the Apostolic dignity and energy of James still stood at its head: 
and, on the other, we cannot overlook the fact that the calamities of the Jewish war are not 
mentioned, and that the whole argument produces the impression that the temple at Jerusalem 
was still standing. Even though we disregard the present tense of the verbs in ch. viii. 4; viii. 
6-9; xiii. 10, we still cannot otherwise understand ch. ix. 9 than that still, at the present time, 
sacrifices were offered which could not satisfy the conscience; and ch. viii. 13 speaks not of an 
economy that has already past away, but only of one on the eve of dissolution. With no 
sufficient reason Schmid (Bibl. Theol ., II. 61) has revived the theory of the composition of 
our Epistle after the destruction of Jerusalem, with the design of showing that the law has 
now been actually merged and done away in Christianity; and Kluge (Ep . to the Heb. p. 
204) even maintains that this Epistle is the “Apocalyptik (deriving its theme from Rom. xi. 
32) transplanted to the Christian soil, and finding its outward occasion in the destruction of the 
Jewish nation,” but in its carrying out blending, it should seem, historical foreshadowings in the 
■pint of Essenism, with a skilful use of the Sybillme prophecies, of the Book of Enoch and the 
Apocalypse of Ezra. The mention of Timothy (xiii. 23) determines the time still more exactly, 
It is, to be sure, uncertain whether the deliverance here recounted is identical with that antici¬ 
pated in Phil. ii. 19. It is possible that Timothy was either involved in the trial of Paul, or, in 
the persecutions under Nero in Italy, was thrown into prison, and subsequently again liberated. 
For Timothy had been very urgently summoned (2 Tim. iv. 21) to come again to his spiritual 
lather, whose trial had assumed a most serious aspect. But the choice can even then only 
waver between the end of the year 62, immediately after the death of James, and 64. For 
we can have no possible ground for assuming, with Bertholdt, an otherwise unknown man, be 
the name of Timothy. Those who regard the Epistle as written in the name of Paul, perhaps 
by Ltike, must assume that the closing words of this semi-amanuensis are subjoined in his own 
name, as otherwise we should have contradictory statements standing in close juxtaposition. 

The place of the composition is unknown. The conjectures regarding it turn on the various 
interpretations of the expression ol airb rift 'It alias (see the exposition at ch. xiii. 24). 

[It may be added, I think, that the most natural inference from this phrase, is that the 
writer of the Epistle is not in Italy , and that he is writing to persons or Churches that are t so 
that the phrase would indicate both in what country the Epistle was not written, and to what 
country it was written. The obvious import of the language, therefore, favors Alford's view, 
that it was written outside of Italy (possibly at Ephesus), and sent to Jewish Christians in Rome. 
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To this view there are certainly some, though, perhaps, not insuperable objections. If we sup¬ 
pose with Moll and the majority, that the Epistle was directed to the Churches of Palestine, then 
though the oi and T raTda^ might, on account of the preposition ano t apart from the con¬ 
nection, indicate a composition outside of Italy, yet they might also be used of one who was 
writing from Italy itself, although, in this case, the preposition ef would seem more natural. On 
the whole this supposition seems more probable, inasmuch as we can hardly see, if the writer was 
writing from any other country than Italy, to the Christians of Palestine, why he should said 
the greetings of Italians rather than those of the country from which he wrote. I think then we 
may infer almost with certainty from these words, that the Epistle was either sent from , or sent 
to Italy.—K.]. 

{ 5. LANGUAGE AND STTLE. 


The conjecture which, since Clem. Alex. (Eus. H. E VI., 14), has occasionally reappeared 
and been specially defended by Michaelis, that our Epistle is a translation from an Aramaic ori¬ 
ginal, has not the slightest support in the fact that its original readers lived in Palestine. The 
proofs collected by Thol. (Comm. p. 109 f.) of the wide diffusion of the Greek language in Pales¬ 
tine, as well as of the high estimate placed upon it as the language of intercourse and letters, so 
that Greek literature was not only studied, but even expressly taught by the Rabbins, are in the 
highest degree instructive and decisive. The conjecture referred to, however, finds ample refutation 
in the character of the Epistle itself. The citations from the Old Testament are made so closely 
from the Septuagint as even to include its errors. On this point, too, Bleek has discovered the 
important fact that these citations follow the special recension of the Cod. Alex., while Paul, 
where he quotes from the LXX., follows chiefly the Cod. Vat. Only once (ch. x. 30) do we find 
a citation which accords neither with the Hebrew nor with the Alexandrian Text, but agrees 
precisely with Rom. xii. 19. Again we find no inconsiderable number of paronomasias such as 
belong exclusively to the Greek; and finally, the comparative purity of the language, the flowing 
character of the diction, the rhetorical beauty and smoothness of the style, the delicate arrange¬ 
ment of the words and the skillful construction of the entire period, forbid our regarding it as a 
translation. We have, at the same time, in this a marked contrast to PauTs habitual mode of 
expression. In him the Semitic forms of conception prevail, while here the whole form of thought 
is Greek, and the few so-called Hebraisms which we meet, are explained from a close adherence 
to the expressions of the Old Testament, and even in part probably already naturalized in the 
religious phraseology of the Christians. Again we miss entirely the Rabbinical forms of dispu¬ 
tation so frequent with Paul; his familiar, “I would not have you ignorant” ( ov dttu ijiac ayvodv), 
as well as his customary formulae of citation, in which the only instance of correspondence is the 
rd nvev/ia teyet ( a the Spirit saith”), Gal. iii. 16, and 1 Tim. i. 4. Again, Paul employs the word 
“Jesus” (’I tioovs) by itself only at Rom. iii. 26; viii. 11; 1 Cor. xii. 3, and is fond of the combi¬ 
nation “the Lord Jesus,” as also of “ the Lord” (6 /riptoc) alone. Here the case is precisely the 
reverse. So also the unclassical ndvrore f frequent with Paul, occurs here only at vii. 25, while 
the elc rd diyvesic, rd navreUg of this Epistle occur nowhere else in the New Testament, and 
dianavrdc only at Rom. xi. 10. So here employed intransitively, Paul always makes 

transitive, except at 2 Thess. li. 4, and for the vnopovfj of Paul, we here have habitually fiaxpoih- 
pia. In ch. xii. 18 we have the Attic masc. crime, while elsewhere in the New Testament the 
word is constantly neuter. So the classical use of b&cv, wherefore, prevails here, which occurs 
with Luke but once, and never with Paul, who also never employs napd with the Acc. in com¬ 
parison, a usage familiar to our author. Finally, koivcjvcIv is here correctly united with the Gen. 
of the thing , while the later and, in this construction, unclassical Dative, prevails elsewhere in the 
New Testament. 

The absence of the usual Epistolary greeting and salutations with their explanatory designa¬ 
tions of the author, does not justify the assumption, specially advanced by Im. Berger (Moral 
Einleit. in's N. T. III., p. 442 f.) and defended by Valckenaer, Steudel, and de Groot, that the 
work is not a proper Epistle, but a somewhat modified homily. Nor, carefully distributed as is 
the subject-matter, and didactic as is its treatment in a form of composition planned with artistic 
•kill, and wrought out with rhetorical elegance, does this still force us to the theory of Ed. Retss 
(Hist, de la theologie Chrllienne, Paris, 1852, II., 536) that we have before us the first syste- 
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, made treatise on Christian theology; nor to the before-mentioned modification of this view by 
Ebrard, which makes it a sort of manual of instruction specially for a company of recent converts 
in a definite church. The character of our Epistle appears decidedly not merely in the closing words 
(xiii. 22-25) which some have attempted to separate from the rest, but within the body of the 
production itself, especially v. 11 f.; vL 9£; x. 32 f; xii. 4; xiii. 7,18 f. These passages indicate 
the actual concrete needs of a definite class of readers, and the practical reasons for an Epistle to 
them; and show, at the same time, that the form of exhortation preponderates greatly over that 
of consolation , and that it even takes the character of warning . The view of Thiersch ( Com¬ 
ment. hist, deep, ad Hebr. t Marb., 1848), which was refuted specially by Delitzsch {Zeitschrift 
fir die luth. Kxrche und Theologie , 1849) that it is a consolatory Epistle designed to strengthen 
the faith of Jewish Christians, overborne by the enmity of their countrymen, and excluded from 
participation in the temple-worship, written about the year 64, and a sort of counterpart to the 
First Epistle of Peter, which was, in like manner, addressed to persecuted Christians of the dis¬ 
persion, stands in palpable contradiction to the character of the Epistle itself; and to its tone now 
of warning, now of threatening, now of earnest summons to a complete shaking off of the 
ritual of Judaism. Nor is it satisfactory to regard our Epistle as intended to blend exhortation 
with consolation, as Thiersch has subsequently done {“The Church m the Age of the Apostles” 

1852, in which he regards the year 63 as the latest assignable date of its composition). The 
warning character impressed upon the exhortations, exhibits itself not merely in the continuous 
hortatory strain that follows x. 9, but, like the emotional utterances of Paul, ever and anon 
breaks the continuity of the previous didactic portions; while it is precisely this didactic ele¬ 
ment which stamps its impress upon the Epistle as a whole. And in this the author displays an 
admirable power of uniting with the decided rhetorical tendencies of his diction, and with the 
artistic and skilful rounding of its swelling periods, that complete mastery of his material which 
enables him, in the unfolding of his subject, to advance with conscious and steady step, and with 
a clear supremacy of the thought, toward his destined goal. 

The conduct of the argument is not, however, mainly dialectical; but turns upon the decla¬ 
rations and institutions of the Old Testament , which are regarded by the author as prophecies 
and types of the facts and relations of the New. Both the declarations and institutions, however, 
alike of the Old Covenant and the New, are but copies of heavenly originals, and hence cannot 
dispense with symbolical expression. We may, therefore, with de Wette (Theol. Zeitschr. von 
Schleierm., de W. and Lucre, Berl., 1818, III.; comp. Seyffarth de ep. qua dicituradHeb. in¬ 
dole max. peculiari , Lips, 1821) designate the doctrinal character of our Epistle as the symbolico* 
typical , but must distinguish it entirely from the allegorical (see my diss. Christ, in ep . adHeb. t 
p. I., Halle, 1854). For the Old Covenant economy and the Old Testament declarations have, 
in the profoundest conviction of our author, the full weight respectively of a Divine institutioni 
and of a genuine Divine revelation; and yet they have been purposely so constructed and 
arranged, and so incorporated into human history, that they appear as but an evanescent and 
shadowy outline of God’s perfect economy, which, by the positive fulfilment of the Old Testament 
types, the perfect Mediator, Jesus Chnst, has established in the world. The author can thus, 
while unfolding this state of the case to his readers, and giving special proofs and illustrations- 
of it, with entire propriety draw his proofs from the Old Testament itself The facts and state¬ 
ments of the Old Testament thus preserve their full historical value. Planting himself on the 
ground of historical fulfilment , the author but draws forth to the consciousness of his readers 
from these facts and declarations, the germs actually contained within them, and as it were 
bursting into fulfilment, of that which they are constituted typically and symbolically to express; 
and thus inspires the conviction that an abandonment of Christianity, and a retrogression to the 
Old Testament level, is an unpardoned denial of the true revelation of the living God Himself. 

This stands in marked and fundamental contrast with that allegorical treatment of the language 
and economy of the Old Testament, which was specially employed at that time by the Alexan¬ 
drian Jew Philo. Allegory is there resorted to as a means of effecting an outward connection 
between rational truths and the letter of the Holy Scriptures, and of introducing entirely foreign 
ideas into the Old Testament by means of accidental resemblances, and, by an arbitrary and 
forced explanation of its institutions, relations, statements and historical accounts, divesting them 
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of their true historical character and value, and transforming them, essentially into the mere 
vails and husks of ideas, and mere allusions to some fancied truths. Granting, now, certain 
resemblances between our Epistle and the writings of Philo (comp. Cabpz., Sacrce excrete, 
in ep. ad Hebr . ex Philone Alex. t Helms., 1750) not merely in many individual expressions, 
turns and modes of speech, but also in the mode of employing Scripture, e g. t the account 
of Melchisedek, yet this assuredly involves no dependence of our author upon Philo (Kuinoel in 
his Commentary , and Kostlin in Theol. Jahrb. of Baub und Zelleb, 1854, p. 409) but at 
most implies only the influence of similar elements of culture (Tholuck, Einl. t p. 84 ff.; 
Riehm, Lehrbegriff, I., p. 259) which were by no means confined to Alexandria (Lightfoot, 
Hot. Heb., II., 706; Dahne, Gesch. der jiidisch-Alcxandr. Religions-Philosophic, II. p. 177 and 
185; Hebzfeld, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, II., p. 271 ff., 501 ff), and which are commonly rated 
altogether too highly. The special difficulties, now, which this mode of teaching creates to the 
interpreter, ariso from the fact that the typical and symbolical modes of its conception and ex¬ 
planation, are applied to the setting forth of those heavenly and spiritual relations into which 
Christ has entered, and into which He introduces His believing followers. For we are in danger 
of either confounding the idea with the image , or, in the explanation and resolution of the 
type, of losing the reality and concrete nature of the idea itself. On the former side lies the false 
realism of the explanations of Ben gel, Oetinger, Menken, Stier; on the latter the false spiritual¬ 
ism of Semler and his followers, who sought in vain to justify, and in part to aid themselves, by 
their theory of accommodation; while more recent rationalistic expositors, particularly Bbhme, 
again adhere strictly to the letter as such, and would hence ascribe to the author thoroughly ma¬ 
terial conceptions of the heavenly realities. 

•J 6. HISTOBY OF INTEBPBETATION; OB THE THEOLOGICAL AND HOMILETICAL TBEATMENT OF 

THE EPISTLE. 

In the Greek Church the calence of (Ecumenius (10th Cent.) and Theophylact (11th Cent) 
are specially important as preserving many otherwise lost fragments and individual remarks of 
Origen, Theod. Mops, and others, and gather up all that had been hitherto furnished. The thirty- 
four homilies of Chrysostom, published after his death by the Antioch Presbyter, Constantine, 
from the reports of stenographers (from which source come all the homilies of this eminent father), 
-extend themselves over the entire Epistle, and abound in acute remarks and independent ideas, 
yet labor under the disadvantages of a corrupt text, of obscurities and even of contradic¬ 
tions. The fragments of explanations, of Cyril. Alex, (published by Angelo Mai, at Rome, in 
the Nova Palrum Bibliotheca T., III., and in the CoUectio Nova T., VIII) are purely doctrinal 
and directed against the Arian heresy. Theodoret, while exegetically simple and clear, is brief 
and dry. In the Latin Church, Primasius, Bishop of Adrumet, in the 6th century, while nearly 
similar in matter, has the advantage of deeper penetration into the doctrinal substance of the 
Epistle, and of a richer and more pregnant style of expression. From the scholastic age the 
enarrationes ascribed to Anselm of Canterbury, and the Expositio of Thomas Aquinas are emi¬ 
nently worthy of regard. Whatever else is transmitted from that epoch is scanty and antiquated. 
Philologically more important is the Commentary of J. Fabeb Stapulensis (1512). But the 
Adnotationes of Ebasmus (1516) surpass them in critical acumen, while, at the same time, in 
their introduction of a method marked by greater exactness of grammatical and historical inter¬ 
pretation, they surpass the Scholia of Zegeb (1553), which are also more marked by doctrinal 
prejudices. His paraphrases (1522) also surpass all similar labors in elegance of diction and 
clearness of style, while, on the other hand, they abound in misconceptions of the fundamental 
ideas of the Epistle. In the use of the Christian Fathers the Genoese Jesuit, Bened. Jcstis- 
iani (1612) surpasses, in his ExplancUiones, all commentators, while the celebrated Cbmmentary 
-of Cobnel. a Lapide (1614) is of very slight importance; and the Benedictine Calmet, held as 
authority in the Catholic Church (1707), while he accumulates much learned material, yet falls 
•quite below Wilh. Este (1614) in exegetical accuracy, doctrinal clearness, and logical acumen. 
More recent interpreters in the Roman Catholic Church are Klee, 1833; Lomb, 1843; Stengel, 
1849; Bisping, 1854. 
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Luther and Melancthon have given ns no expositions of this Epistle. From Zwingle we 
have bnef Remarks, which Caspar Megalander copied and Leo Juda appended to his edi¬ 
tion of Zwingle, Annotationes inplerosque N. T. lifrros, 1561. Calvin’s exegesis is distinguished 
by a profounder penetration into the subject-matter; that of Beza is more thorough in the sphere 
of criticism and philology. Much that is original and valuable has been contributed by the 
older members of the Reformed Church, Pellicanus, 1539, and Piscator, 1613; somewhat also by 
Ballinger, (Ecolampadius, Aretius, Andr. Hyperius, Grynaeiis, and Dav. Pareus (1628). Among 
the older Lutherans the same may be said of Bugenhagen (1525), Joh. Brentz (1571), Major 
(1571), Viet. Strigel (1565), Lukas Osiander (1585), ASgidius Hunnius (1589), Balduin (1608). 
Seb. Schmidt of Strassburg (1680), is to be specially distinguished, and Dorscheus (1717) is 
worthy of attention. Less important are the Commentaries of Joh. Gerhard (published after 
his death without having received his final revision, by Joh. Ernst Gerhard, 1641), and of the 
Danish Bishop Erasmus Brochman (1706), distinguished as a doctrinal theologian. The philo¬ 
logical remarks of J. Camerarius (1556) have lost their value, while the notes et animadversiones 
of Erasmus Schmidt, appended to the translation of the New Testament (1658), are still quite 
deserving of regard. A comprehensive gathering up of the results of previous researches is made 
by Abb. Calov in the Biblia lllustrata (1672-1676), German (1681-1682), in special antagonism 
to Hugo Grotlus. Among the labors of the French and Dutch Theologians of the 17th century, 
collected in the Oritica Sacra, and enlarged by further selections in the Synopsis Crilicorum of 
Matth. Polus, the most valuable for our Epistle are the Annott. of Joh. Camero and of the 
brothers Cappellus. The labors of the Arminians, Hugo Grotius, Clericus and Wetstein, are 
well known in their decided philological, historical and archaeological character. Eminently 
entitled to regard is the Commentary of Jonas Schlichting and Joh. Crell (1634) for its learn¬ 
ing, acuteness, subtlety of conception, sound method and—where not interfered with by Socinian 
prejudices—close adherence to the text, while the exposition of the Arminian Limborch (1711) is 
without special value, as also is the essentially Socinian paraphrase of Arthur Ashley Sykes (1755). 
More important are the Remarks of J. J. Semler (1779), appended to his translation. Since 
Cocceius, who kept tolerably free from the typological extravagances of his school, our Epistle has 
been frequently treated in Holland, and interpreted with special reference to its typology , under 
the form of sermons. Thus Gronwegen, 1693; Caspar Streso, 1661; Clem. Streso, 1714; Hulsius, 
1725. The most important, although very discursive, are Akersloot (1697), translated into 
German 1714, and d’Outrein (1711, German, 1713-1718). In England, John Owen (1668ff.), 
in 4 folio volumes; Exerdtations on the Epistle of the Hebrews , specially combats theSocinians. [A 
convenient edition of Owen’s Comm, on the Hebrews, 6 vols. 8vo. (Ed. with critical notes by W. 
H. Goold) was published by Rob. Carter, New York.—K.] In antagonism to the Socinians 
and Remonstrants, the interpretation of Joh. Braun (Amst., 1705), treats thoroughly the 
archaeology of the Epistle, while Joh. And. Riesling ( True Connection of the Mosaic Antiquities 
with the Exposition of the Epistle of the Holy Apostle Paul to the Hebrews, Erlangen, 1765) is tho¬ 
roughly superficial. Of some value is the Investigalio of the Leyden Prop. Wittich, published 
after his death by David Hassel, 1692, and the Comment . Anolyt. of Pet. van Hoke, 1693; 
of still higher merit the Exposition of Sam. Szattmab Nemeth, published at Franecker, 1695, 
but originating in Lectures delivered at Clausenburg, in Siebenbiirgen. 

Another form of interpretation then arose in translations and paraphrases accompanied with 
remarks, in which class appeared in England, Hammond, 1653; Peirce, 1737; Doddridge, 1738; 
Pyle (1725), translated by Kiister, 1778; Whitby, 1779; in Germany.Michaelis, 1762; Zacharia, 
1771; Moras, 1776; Carpzov, 1795. Of little importance are Horneitjs, Exposilio literalis , 
1655; Schomeb, Exegesis, 1701; Olearius, Analysis logica cum Observ. Philol., 1706. More 
important are the learned and pithy Noloe Selectee of H. B. Stark, 1710; the Cures Philolog. et 
crit. of the learned Chr. Wolf, Ed. 2, 1738; the Remarques hist, et critiq . sur le N. T., of the his¬ 
torically learned Beausobre, 1742; the Gnomon of the equally sagacious and profound Bengel, 
1742; the JSxercitatt. ex Philone of the accurate Joh. Bened. Carpzov, 1756; the Observationes 
of the grammatically exact Christ. Schmid, 1760; the 4 Specimina paraphr. et annott. of the 
philologically thorough Abresch, 1786-1816; and the Selecta e Scholiis Valckenarii, published 
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1817, by Wassenbirgh. Of little importance on the other hand are the Lectiones Academ. 
of Ernesti, published by Dindorf, 1795, and accompanied by extensive Excursuses. So also 
the Scholia of Rosenm&lleb (1779, 6 Ed., 1815-1831), and the systematic Cbmm. of Blasche, 
1782-1786. The transition from the orthodox and dogmatic to the neological school of inter¬ 
pretation, and partly in conflict with this latter, is made by J. J. Rambach, 1742; Cramer, 1757; 
Struensee, 1763; Sigm. Jac. Baumgarten, 1763; Storr, 1789, 1809. Thoroughly rationalistic 
are Heinrichs in Koppe’s Nov. Test., 1792, 2 Ed. 1823 (exceedingly superficial); Dav. Schultx, 

1818, who, while completely misconceiving the fundamental idea of the Epistle, yet gives a care¬ 
fully-wrought translation, and some useful remarks; Bohme, marked by philological painstaking, 
logical exactness, and a stimulating perspicacity; Kuinoel, 1831, a learned collector of different 
views; and H. E. G.Paulus, 1833, a translation, with interspersed explanations from the stand¬ 
point, and in the spirit of the so-called Anfklarung. 

Opening, as pioneer, a new path by its thorough, comprehensive, and almost wholly unpre¬ 
judiced treatment of all the matters falling naturally under discussion, appeared, 1828-1840, the 
great work of Bleek, embracing Introduction, Translation and Commentary . On the basis of 
this arose the Commentary of Tholuck, penetrating deeper into the Theological elements of the 
Epistle, and rich in independent investigations (1836,3 Ed., 1850, with two Append, one on the 
Applications of the Old Testament in the New, and another on the idea of Sacrifice and of priest¬ 
hood in the Old and New Test.); the exact, yet all too brief Exposition of de Wette (1844), 
1847; that of Ebrard, 1850 (in continuation of the Cbmm. of Olshausen on the N. Test.) ; origi¬ 
nal, stimulating, and often strikingly happy; but frequently failing of the mark, and pronouncing 
in a tone of dogmatic self-confidence on matters that are not yet ripe for decision; the Critical 
and Exegetical Commentary of Lunemann (1855), forming a part of Meter's Commentary, dis¬ 
tinguished by philological exactness and painstaking; finally the Commentary of Delitzsch, 
1857 (with archaeological and doctrinal excursuses on sacrifice and atonement), particularly im¬ 
portant by its exegetical refutation of many explanations of individual passages in our Epistle in 
Hofmann's Schriftbeweis (1852-1855), 2 Ed., 1859 ff., and by the extracts given from Biesek- 
thal Ep. P. ad Hebr. Cum rabbinico Comm., 1857. 

Extended almost to a Commentary is the “ Lehrbegriff des Hebnerbriefes ," by Riehm, 1858 
and 1859, in which a comparison with the related doctrinal ideas is carried out, and an accurate 
list of special treatises is appended to the several sections, while Kostlin in his “ Darstedung des 
Lehrbegriffs des Evangeliums und der Briefe Johannis” (1843, p. 387-472), develops in an 
independent manner the doctrinal contents of our Epistle. Kluge ( AusLegung und Lehrbcgrijf 
des Hebrccrbriefes,\S62) merely touches the leading points in brief, and sometimes striking re¬ 
marks, aphoristical in their nature, but assuming several rather bold positions, of which he fails 
to give the proof. 

In the practical treatment of the Epistle we may particularly mention Mich. Walthek, 
*The golden key of the Old , and the sweet kernel of the New Testament,” i. e., a thorough , metho¬ 
dical and extended exposition of the immeasurably profound Epistle of St. Paid to the Hebron* 
Nuremburg, 1646 (a hundred weekly sermons delivered at Aurich, in Eastfriesland); 0.1L 
Laurentius, Brief Explanation of the Epistle of Paul to the Hebrews, drawn up in tables, 
wherein its contents, order and connection are exhibited, its words are explained, and some doc¬ 
trines naturally derived from them are set forth, 1741; Carl Heinr. von Bogatzky, Detout 
Considerations and Prayers on the New Testament, 7 vols., 1758; Fbiedr. Christ. Steinhofe*. 
Daily nourishment offaith from the knowledge of Jesus, after the weighty testimonies drawn fro* 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, delivered previously in brief discourses, 2 Parts, 1761 (newly edited 
by Lie. Riehm, 1859); Carl Heinr. Rieger, Reflections on the New Testament, 4 vols., 3 Ei, 
1847; Gottfr. Menken, Homilies on the 9th and 1 0th Chapters of the Epistle to the Hebrews, with 
appended homilies on some passages of the 12th chapter, 1831; by the same, Explanation sf 
Ch. xi. 1821; K. W. Stein, The Epistle to the Hebrews theoretically and practically explained, 
and presented in its general connection, 1838; Rud. Stier, The Epistle to the Hebrews interpreted 
in 36 Meditations, 2 Parts, 1862; Heinr. Leonh. Heubner, Practical Explanation of the New 
Testament, 4 vols., 1859; Phil. Matth. Hahn, Exposition, etc., in a brief comprehensive selec¬ 
tion from Flattich, jun., newly edited by Ehmann, 1859; J. R. Hedinoer, Expositions of the 
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most difficult passages of the New Testament (with Lather’s marginal comments) and leading 
practical applications, newly revised by C. F. Ledderhose, Bd. 2, 1863; Fricke, The Epistle to 
(he Hebrews briefly and simply interpreted , 1864. 

Among the more recent expositions in the English language we may specially notice the 
Commentary of Moses Stuart, published in 1827, and repeatedly reprinted, [a new abridged and 
revised Edition, with Notes in one VoL, by R. D. C. Robbins, Andover, 4 Ed., I860]; the Re - 
censio Synoptica Annotations Sacrce of Bloomfield, 1827; the Horae Hebraiccc of Viscount 
George Mandeville, 1835; the Meditationes Hebraiccc of Wm. Tait, Bishop of London, 1855; 
The Commentary of Henry Alford, in his edition of the New Testament, Vol. IV., Part 1,1859. 

[We may here further mention in the English language, the Commentary on Hebrews 
in Dr. S. T. Bloomfield's Greek Testament with English Notes , 9 Ed., London, 1855, 2 vols., 
candid, cautious and sensible, not profound, and following pretty closely in the steps of Prof. 
8tuart. The Commentary on Hebrews in Chr.Wordsworth’s Edition of the Greek Testament,mt\i 
Introductions and Notes, New Edition, London, 1864; reverent, considerably learned, conserva* 
tive, and valuable for its numerous citations from the Fathers; much more valuable as a Com¬ 
mentary than the work of Dr. Bloomfield. Wordsworth advocates the Pauline authorship of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. (See Lange on Matth ., Schaff’s Introd., p. 18). Conybeare and 
Howson’s Life and Epistles of St. Paul , 2 vols., contains, at the close of the second volume, a 
translation of the Epistle to the Hebrews, with brief annotations. They ascribe the Epistle 
to Barnabas. Among other English works may be mentioned Macknight on the Epistles, with 
revised version and notes, and the Commentaries in Gill, Scott, Henry, Adam Clarke, 
Burkitt, etc. 

Of works on Hebrews published in America, we may mention, besides the elaborate work 
of Prof Stuart, The Epistle to the Hebrews in Greek and English , with an analysis and Exege- 
tical Commentary, by Samuel H. Turner, D.D., 1855. Dr. Turner favors the view that Paul 
was the author of the substance of the Epistle, but not strictly of the language.— “A Critical 
Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews , by Francis S. Sampson, Prof, of Oriental Literature, 
etc., in the Union Theol. Sem., Va., 1856; a posthumous publication, but nearly finished by the 
author. Both these two latter works are candid and sensible, but scarcely grapple with the 
difficult points of the Epistle. Dr. Sampson regards Paul as the author of the Epistle.—Dr. 
Albert Barnes' volume of notes on the Hebrews, forming a part of his notes for Sabbath Schools, % 
does not, of course, profess to be critical. Lectures on the Epistle to the Hebrews , by Wm. 
Lindsay, D. D., Prot of Exeg. Theol. in the United Pres. Church, 2 vols., 1867.—K.]. 

In the French language C. Ch. Meyer, Essai sur la doctrine de Vtpxlre aux Htbr., 1845; 
and the Essai of a Translation, accompanied with a Commentary by Ed. Reuss, which appeared 
first in the Nouvelle Revue de ThMologie, Vol. V., 1860, and was afterwards separately published 
in 1862. An independent value belongs to the remarks in the “ Berlenburger Bibel” 1739, and 
to those in 0. v. Gerlach's New Testament, 3 vols. We can use, however, only with caution, 
the 11 New system of all the types of Jesus Christ , through the entire Old Testament , by Phil. 
Frielb. Hiller, 1758;” a work not free from arbitrary and capricious interpretations (New Ed. 
by Alb. Knapp, 1858), as well as Hiller's "Types of the New Test, in the Old Test., 1776,”—a 
New Ed. by Alb. Knapp, 1859. 

2 7. THE FUNDAMENTAL IDEA, AND THE ORGANIC CONSTRUCTION OF THE EPISTLE TO THE 

HEBREWS. 

The entire Epistle turns upon the idea that true constancy in the Christian faith is absolutely 
indispensable to an entrance into that rest of God which He has promised to His people. For 
Jesus Christ has not only gone personally into this rest, but He is the only actual Mediator of 
this entrance for all who believe in Him; because He, as Son, is the perfect Mediator, infinitely 
exalted above all the Mediators of the Divine revelation, and in Him the divinely instituted types 
and symbols of the Old Testament economy have their actual and complete fulfilment. The 
economy of salvation unfolded in the Old Testament, then, having its historical central point in 
that priestly and sacrificial ritual which was inseparable from the foundation of the Mosaic law, 
stands in no relation of antagonism to the institution of the New Covenant, whose historical, 
tnd, at the same time, whose everlasting central point is Jesus, the Messiah. Rather must we 
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say that the revelation of God in the Old Testament itself, predicts this merging of the Old Cove¬ 
nant in the New by such a fulfilment of it. For this reason a repudiation of the New Covenant 
an irrecoverable falling away from salvation, and an inexcusable opposition to the manifest 
will of God Himself. 

The ordinary division into a doctrinal and a hortatory part obscures the character of the 
Epistle as determined throughout by the actual necessities of its readers, and is incompatible 
with its constantly reappearing tone of admonition and warning; while it gives, at the same 
time, to the first part, a false independence of the rest. The doctrinal teachings not merely pave 
the way for and introduce the exhortations; they generate them, as a living product and proof of 
the moral and religious character of the truth which is unfolded to their view, as will appear in 
the following tabular resum§.* 


FIRST PART. 

THS ELEVATION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT MEDIATOB, AS SON, ABOVE ALL OTHER MEDIATORS OF U* 

VKLATION AND REDEMPTION. 

ls£ Section. —Elevation of Jesus Christ above the prophets, and above the angels , the mediators 
of the Old Covenant. 

1. The final revelation of God has been made in the Son, the perfected Mediator, elevated 
above all, and exalted over all, whose preeminence above the angels is indicated even 
in their respective names. Ch. i. 1-4. 

2. Proof from Scripture of the elevation of Jesus Christ as Son of God and King above 
the angels. Yv. 5-14. 

3. A warning exhortation to give heed to a revelation mediated in so extraordinary a man* 
ner. Ch. ii. 1-4. 

4. The elevation of Jesus above the angels is not disparaged by His earthly life, which, 
rather, opens the way for the exaltation of humanity. Yv. 5-13. 

5. The incarnation renders the Son of God susceptible of suffering and death, and thus fib 
Him to be a high-priest with God, for the redemption of mankind. Yv. 14-18. 

2d Section.—Preeminence of Jesus Christ above the divinely-commissioned servants and leaders 
of Israel, Moses and Joshua . 

1. The exhortation to fidelity toward God’s faithful messenger, Christ, rests on Christ’s 
superiority as the Son ruling over the house, to Moses the faithful servant in the house. 
Ch. iii. 1-6. 

2. The Old Test, threat that unbelievers shall not enter into the rest of God, is to be ill 
the more earnestly laid to heart by the people of God of the New Covenant. Yv. 7-19. 

3. The promise of an entrance into the rest of God, has not merely perpetual validity, but 
comes to us Christians with special force. Ch. iv. 1-10. 

4. Let us, therefore, by so much the more, refrain from disobeying God, as His word is of 
extraordinary power and efficacy. Yv. 11-13. 

3d Section. —Elevation of Jesus Christ above Aaron and his high-priestly successors. 

1. The elevation of Jesus Christ as a high-priest who has past through the heavens, fur¬ 
nishes a ground for the exhortation to hold fast our Christian profession. Yv. 14-16. 


[♦ That Moll’s view regarding the division of the Epistle is in part substantially correct, I readily admit It i» nrj 
easy to draw in the Epistle a stronger and broader line of distinction than ever lay In the mind of the writer. Ths Epiatl* 
is organically one, and practical considerations dotermlne its entire character and contents. Tet, after all, there it si 
actual and clearly marked line of distinction, which I think it is important to recognise. Up to ch. x. 18 the Epistle b 
prevailingly didactic, and the hortatory parts are bnt incidental and subordinate; from x. 19 to the end. it is slmeat ex¬ 
clusively hortatory. This distinction, of course, has not reference to the purpose of the writer,—that Is throughout equally 
practical—bnt only to the manner in which ho accomplishes his pnrpoee. To that accomplishment both the didactic tad 
the hortatory portions are equally tributary. But as the Epistle opens didactically, and continues prevailingly so (witM 0 * 
deed, considerable interruptions) until oh. x. 18, and then becomes exclusively hortatory, I think no oonfasion arises is 
recognizing the fact. On the other hand, I think Moll has vitiated and darkened his analysis by uniting under bb 
* Third general division ** the latter part of the didactic portion from lx. to x. 18, with the entire remaining hortatory 
part. He has, I think, arbitrarily and violently separated a discussion which from ch. viii. 1, to x. 18, preserves a dose and 
unbroken unity.—K.]. 
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2. Christ is qualified to be a high-priest, primarily, by His ability to sympathize with 
human weakness. Ch. v. 1-3. 

3. He is so qualified by His call to this office from God, and that as antitype of Melchi- 
sedek. Vv. 4-10. 


SECOND PART. 

ELEVATION OF CHRIST AS STERNAL PRIESTLY KINO, THE COUNTERPART OF MELCHISEDEK. 

Section. — Transition to this discussion by a passage of censure, warning, consolation and ex¬ 
hortation. 

1. The readers are still deficient in a right understanding of this typical relation. Vv. 
11-14. 

2. Hence an urgent summons to them to strive after Christian maturity and perfection. 
Ch. vi. 1—3. 

3. For it is impossible that they who have once experienced the gracious influences of 
Christianity, and fallen away from them, should be again restored to their former gra¬ 
cious state. Vv. 4-8. 

4. The readers, however, are still in that condition which renders possible, by the grace cf 
God, their attainment of the goal, after which they are earnestly to strive. Vv. 9-12. 

5. The example of Abraham shows that endurance in faith leads to the attainment of the 
promise—a promise ratified by the oath of God. Vv. 13-15. 

6. Encouragement to Christians to hold fast to the promise thus assured to them. Vv. 
16-20. 

2d Section.—The eternal and perfect high-priesthood of Jesus Christ. 

1. The person of Melchisedek has, as type, a threefold superiority to the Levitical priests. 
Ch. vii. 1-10. 

2. The O. T. predicts the abrogation of the Levitical priesthood, resting, as it does, on the 
Mosaic law, by the priesthood of the Messiah, as that which is eternal. Vv. 11-19. 

3. Preeminence of the New Covenant in that Jesus personally stands as its guaranty and 
pledge. Vv. 20-22. 

4. Christ lives forever, and can hence, in His unchangeable priesthood, forever intercede 
with God on behalf of the redeemed. Vv. 23-25, 

5. As the Sinless Son of God, Jesus Christ has once for all offered Himself as a sacrifice for 
the sins of the world. Vv. 26-28. 

3d Section .—This priesthood Christ fulfils as heavenly king and mediator of the New Covenant, 
predicted in the Old Testament. 

1. As high-priest of the true sinctuary which God reared and not a man, Christ has taken 
His seat at the right hand of Majesty in the heavens. Ch. viii. 1-5. 

2. Christ's priestly service is by so much the more excellent, as the covenant of which He 
is Mediator rests on better promises than that old covenant, which, according to the 
testimony of the Old Testament itself, is destined to destruction. Vv. 6-13.J 

THIRD PART. 

PRE-EMINENCE 0» THE NEW COYENANT MEDIATED THROUGH JESUS CHRIST. 

1$J Section. —The New Covenant accomplishes that approach and nearness to Ood which the old 
but symbolically represents and promises. 

1. The typico-symbolical character of the Mosaic sanctuary, points, in itself, to an imper¬ 
fect fellowship with God. Ch. ix. 1-10. 

2. Perfect communion with God is rendered possible by the perfect Mediatorship of Jesus 
Christ, on the ground of a true expiation. Vv. 11-15. 

3. For concluding this New Covenant the blood of Jesus Christ was indispensable. Vv. 

16-22. 
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4. The necessary, yet unrepeated sacrificial death of Christ has wrought an all-sufficient 
expiation. Vv. 23-28. 

5. The perpetually repeated expiatory offerings of the Old Covenant attest their impotence 
for a real taking away of sin. Ch. x. 1-4. 

6. Scripture proof of the complete validity and finality of the sanctification obtained on the 
foundation of the obedience of Jesus Christ. Vv. 5-18. 

2d Section. — Exhortations , warnings, and promises suggested by the preceding. 

1. Decided and unwavering adherence to the Christian faith, livingly attesting itself in 
Christian communion, is pressingly enforced by reference to the Parousia. Vv. 19-25. 

2. The severest and inevitable judgment of God is visited upon apostasy from once known 
and acknowledged Christian truth. Vv. 26-31. 

3. A speedy entrance into bliss awaits those who are steadfast to the end, for which the 
readers have ground of hope in their former fidelity. Vv. 32-39. 

2d Section .—A survey by way of encouragement, of the history of their believing forefathers. 

1. Edifying patterns of faith down to Abraham. Ch. xi. 1-7. 

2. The example of Abraham and Sarah. Vv. 8-12. 

3. Glance at the patriarchs, with a special prominence given to the faith manifested by 
Abraham in offering up his son. Vv. 13-19. 

4. Examples of Isaac, Jacob and Joseph. Vv. 20-22. 

5. Example of Moses. Vv. 23-29. 

6. Examples from the conqueet of Canaan to the time of the Maccabees. Vv. 30-40. 

4 th Section .—An appeal summing up the results of the preceding historical survey. 

1. In possession of such patterns and examples, and looking to Jesus Himself the readers 
should maintain with steadfastness the struggle that lies before them. Ch. xii. 1-3. 

2. Their sufferings are salutary chastisements of God’s paternal love. Vv. 4-13. 

3. They are to resist incipient apostasy, by striving after union and sanctification. Vv. 
14-17. 

4. To this they are held under obligation by the character of the New Covenant. Vv. 18-24. 

5. The guilt and punishment of apostasy stands in proportion to the blessings and obliga¬ 
tions of the New Covenant. Vv. 25-29. 

COIVCLUSIOX OF THl XPI8TL1. 

1. Practical exhortations of a more general character. Ch. xiii. 1-6. 

2. Special exhortations in reference to their tendencies to apostasy. Vv. 7-17, 

3. Personal communications. Vv. 18-25# 
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TO TH1 


HEBREWS. 


PART FIRST. 


Thb elevation of the New Testament Mediator as Son above all other mediators 
of Revelation and Redemption. 


FIRST SECTIOK 

ELEVATION OP JESUS CHRIST ABOVE THE PROPHETS AND ABOVE THE ANGELS, 
THE MEDIATORS OP THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


L 

The final Revelation of God has been made in the Son, the perfect Mediator, elevated above all, 
and exalted over all, whose preeminence above the Angels is indicated even in their respec¬ 
tive names. 

Chapter L 1-4. 


God who at sundry times [in many parts] and in divers manners [many ways] spake 

2 in time past [of old, itaXai] unto the fathers by [in, £v] the prophets, hath in these last 
dayB 1 spoken [spake in the closing period of these days] unto us by [in] his Son, whom 

3 he 4 hath [om hath] appointed heir of all things, by whom also he [he also] 3 made the 
worlds; who, being the brightness of his glory, and the express image [impression] 
of his person [substance], and upholding all things by the word of his power, when 
he had by himself 8 purged our [after making a cleansing of] sins, sat down on the 

4 right hand of the Majesty on high; being made [becoming] so much better than 
[zpttrTwv, mightier than, superior to] the angels, as he hath by inheritance obtained 
[hath inherited] a more excellent name than they. . 


* Ver. irgdrov Instead of icxktnv after Cod. 8!n. A. B. D. E. K. L. M. 

* rVer. 1 .—in many parts, or portion* (petpOMot, divide, piipoe, a part), not, at sundry times, (which may follow 
M a act) bat u it were fragmentarUy, by piecemeal. UoA vn«p£* k<u woX vrp6w** emphatically and sonorously open the 
■t^jeetic sentence.—AaAfa-af after speaking, or having spoken. Though the Eng. Perfect Is not strictly the proper rendering 
or the Aor. participle. It Is not unlYeqnently, thoueh by no means uniformly, and, I think, not commonly, the best Rng- 
Uah eooivalent for it,—fr, in, with Owen, All., de Wette, Moll, Ac., is taken, in its proper signification of in. Unless perhaps 
■ooseumeo by a Hebraistic nse, it should so be always taken, although the Eng. idiom sometimes requires a different ren¬ 
dering. Bat not so here. Owen: “The certainty of the revelation and the presence of God with His word are intimated la 
the expression ,”—hr icx&rw better taken as nenter— in the dosing period of these days, — ikdkjfatv, spake, (not, hath spoken) 
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vix. ( historically when Christ appeared as Messiah,— iv viy, in one who wcu Son: the absence of the article turning the 
attention drum the individual to the character. 

* Ver. 2.—The position of iwoiipev immediately after eai, was recommended by Qriesb., after A. B. D*. D***. E. 1 L,m 
approved by Lachmann and Tischendorf, and confirmed by Cod. Sin. [Tula reading emphas zes the 

Ver. 2.— ov <0q*e, whom he appointed , Aor. pointing, as eAdAijatv above, to the historical act, —«cu ivotijoer, he alto 
made, implying the naturalness of making 11 im heir ot the universe who had been the agent of His power in making it. 

* Ver. IS.— it iavrov before KaBapurpor is cancelled by bleek, de Wette. Lachm M Tischendorf, Alford, but readmitted by 
Tisch. VII., and Beiche (Comm. Crlt. 6) after D * * ♦. and nearly all the minuses but is wanting in Sin., as in A. B. D* * 
The Uffenbach Uncial fragment (Hsch. Aneodota Sacra el Prtfana, p. 177) reads rtf pijpan. rijf 6vrdp**s,it cavni 
KaBapnrp.br twv ajuapnwr votpodptroe. 

Ver. 3.— dwavyaopa, radiant image — %nr6&ra<nt, not person,but substantia , substance.—+4pmv, bearing,r$ ftuan,by the 
utterance, mandate —lloti fodpsyos, after making for himself, Aor. Med. implying the completion of the act in His own per* 
son. 

4 Ver. 3.—Sin. omitting tjpiav has rmv apapruitv woajo^ the order which after A. B. D. E. M. has been prevalent since 
Ben gel. A later hand has added hpbv in the Sin. 

Ver. 4.— teptirrmr. mightier than, superior to. — yevoptror, becoming, not being made, by which ytyvopax, cytvdpir shoe Id 
rarely be rendered when applied to persons, though they may be when applied to things.— KtKkiipoydp^Kty, hath inherited.—&.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 1 . In many parts, and in many 
ways. —Although the rich and full-soundiug 
words [nnXvpepb^ teal iroXvrpdrrcjs] which open 
the Epistle, form an evidently intended and 
favorite assonance, they are by no means to 
bo regarded (as by Chrys. and Thol.) as & 
mere rhetorical expansion of one and the 
same thought. We must rather recognize in 
them the characteristic peculiarities of the Old 
Testament revelations. For rroXvpepbg {in many 
parts) points not merely to the external, mani- 
fold diversity of the revelation at different times 
and in different persons (BI.), or to its quantita¬ 
tive succession (Del.), but to the fact that by 
none of the many prophets, whether appearing 
in succession or contemporaneously, was the 
counsel of God revealed perfectly and in un¬ 
divided fulness, but only fragmentary and in 
a manifold diversity of parts. The entire pro¬ 
phetic function of humanity bears the character¬ 
istic “in part” (b pkpovg, 1 Cor. xiii. 9). From 
this is to be distinguished a multiplicity of 
modes (Tp6not), the diversity in the forms and me¬ 
thods of the revelation made to the fathers. In 
view of this connection, we are not to refer the 
term to the different forms of divine communi¬ 
cation made to the prophets themselves, as “ by 
dreams, visions from mouth to mouth ” (Num. 
xii. 6 ff.); but partly to the distinction of law and 
prophecy, doctrine and exhortation, warning 
and consolation, threatening and promise in 
the prophetic discourses; partly to the diver¬ 
sity—conditioned by personal individuality—in 
the modes of teaching of an Isaiah and an Ezekiel, 
a Moses and a David. Both adverbs awaken at 
once in the rerder the thought that a Revelation 
of such character cannot be final and perfect, 
but needs supplementing and completion. Kluge 
finds also in the words, the painstaking so¬ 
licitude of the Divine instructions. 

In time past. — UdXat points to the fact 
that the Old Testament revelation has long 
since past, having come with Malachi to its cano¬ 
nical conclusion; so that nothing was henceforth 
to be expected but the coming of him who was pre¬ 
dicted by that prophet, the “ messenger of the 
covenant ” who immediately preceded the com¬ 
ing of the Lord Himself. The * Fathers 1 to whom 
the prophetic words were addressed, are the fore¬ 
fathers of the Jews. Sir. xliv.; Acts iii. 22; 
Rom. ix. 5. 

In the Prophets. — The contrasted h 
vl$ forbids our referring this to the prophetic 


writings (Fr. Schmidt, Stein). * Further, we are 
neither to supply bv, being, nor to take b instru¬ 
mental^ (Chrys., Luth., €alv.,*Grot.,- Thol., Ebr., 
Del.). This construction is commonly taken as 
an Hebraism: so Del. compares 1 Sam. xxviii.6, 
2 Sam. xxiii. 2: 3 W Others, as ThoL, 

point to a similar use of h in the classics (Berk- 
hardy's Synt. 210). But b, according to Kuh- 
ner, $ 600, 8, admits instrumentality only in 
connection with things* and neither our author’s 
style nor the sense form here a deviation from 
the customary import of b. For He who speaks 
is God. The prophets are the organs of His reve¬ 
lation, completely controlled by Him, and mtrAcsi 
His own utterances are heard. This presupposes 
a transient indeed and indirect, but still real 
union of God with the prophets. But this 
union is not an essential, and as it were, metaphy¬ 
sical entrance into human nature, nor a settled, 
peaceful indwelling of God in the prophets 
wrought through the Spirit; but a divine acti¬ 
vity in the prophets, coinciding and blending it* 
self with the prophetic utterance. Precisely for 
this reason the prophets could never become to 
the fathers a proper manifestation of God, could 
never become a Theophany. They were, as 
shown by the laTJjoas (spoke), the tongues of God, 
and even the form of the prophetic utterances is 
the result of God’s purpose and agency, and 
must not be regarded as something barely hu¬ 
man and separable from its divine subject-mat¬ 
ter. Precisely for this reason could Paul argue 
(Gal. iii. 16,) from the form as such. Finally, the 
word prophet is here used in the broader sense, 
which extends the name to Abraham (Gen. xx. 
7), and the patriarchs generally (Pa. cv. 15); as 
also to Moses (Deut. xxxiv. 10). 

▲t the end of these days. — The ex¬ 
pression he hxdrov rbv jpep&v roirruv, at the ad 
of these days is rightly to be understood only as a 
terminus technicus in connection with the Hebrew 

D*o*n nnnio ( at the *** °f ^ fay*)- Tkese 

words, which originally pointed only to thefhture, 
became, on account of their frequent connection 
with Messianic prophecies, a standing designa- 


•JTnie indeed. Jar, (Gr. Gram. 3 Ed. 18fl) gives Yd. II. 
{ 022. examples of ** applied to persons viewed as Inetru- 
mental agents.” Herod, lx. 48 4 «w (H | wa b vplr, to be de¬ 
ceived by (lit in) you; Tbocyd. vll. 8: 8oGr. Test Marth . 
lx. 34, ir ry apxovn rir laipiv w, to cast out, etc. by the ruler 
if the devils: Acts xvii. 31, iv m4pi jrotVtur, tojwtpebythemm, 
etc. Still it may be doubted if in these cases the departure 
from the proper force of Iv is not more apparent than real, 
and here to suppose such departure is by no means oeces 
sary; and I incline with Moll to regard the author’s coaccn 
tion, not as that of God's speaking by the prophets and His 
Son, but in them.—K.]. 
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tion for the Messianic time, which brings to an 

end the rrn oViy alutv ovroc and introduces 

the coming age JQfl oVlJf c “*‘ n ' ft&kw M th® 

period, commencing with the resurrection, of the 
glorious manifestation of the kingdom of God. In 
the Jewish conception this period coincided with 
the appearance of the Messiah. 

Since this was looked for in the “time of the 
end,” Dan. yiii. 17-19, or “at the end of time,” 
Dan. xii. 13, to the Christian conception this 
diTides itself into two sections of which the first 
commences with the appearance of Jesus Christ 
in the flesh, the second with the reappearance of 
Him who has been exalted at the right hand of 
God. The two divisions stood in the contem¬ 
plation and hope of the early church, in close 
proximity, and were essentially identical: for 
the latter contains only the complete manifesta¬ 
tion of what was essentially and substantively 
commenced in the former: Col. iii. 3-4. The ex¬ 
pression ‘last days* (toxorcu tpipai) James v. 8, 
comprehends therefore the whole time from the 
birth of Jesus Christ to His second coming, which 
takes place in the icaipdc iax aT0 C 1 Pet. i. 6 after 
the accomplishment, ‘in the last times,* iv wrrk- 
poic Kaipoig (1 Tim. iv. 1), of the signs preceding 
His second coming. Then all promises receive 
their final fulfilment, Heb. xi. 40, xii. 28; and 
for believers their entrance into rest (icard- 
navoic ch. iv. 4, 11), and into the Sabbatism (oafi- 
pari<jfi6$ iv. 10) is accomplished at the same time 
with their emancipation into the glorious free¬ 
dom of the children of God, Rom. viii. 21. Thus 
the first coming of Jesus Christ falls “at the 
end of the times** (kif hxdrov Xpd vuv ), 1 Pel* 
L 20, when the “fulness of time’* (irXfjp<jpa ruv 
Xpdvotv) had come. Gal. iv. 4. Precisely for this 
reason does Peter recognise in the miracle of tho 
Pentecost (Acts ii. 17), the fulfilment of a pro¬ 
phecy in regard to that which was to happen “in 
the last days *’ (kv rale iaxdraig tjfiipcuc) ; as else¬ 
where the appearance of certain heretical teachers 
recalls prophecies in regard to the ‘end of time* 
(Jade 18), or ‘of the days* (2 Pet. iii. 8). The 
oUovfibnj pkXXawsa (coming world) which is sub¬ 
jected not to angols, but to the Lord, (Heb. ii. 5) 
or the new order of things, (the season of rectifi¬ 
cation* xaipbf dtopdU ix. 10, commences, 
therefore, with the founding of the Christian 
church; and believers have since their conver¬ 
sion tasted along with the word of God, the 
“powers of the world to come” vi. 5. For Christ 
appeared for the doing away of sins by the 
sacrifice of Himself, “at tho consummation of 
the ages** (M owreXeig aiuvuv, ix. 26.) There 
is, thus, now nothing to be looked for but the 
second coming, 1 Thess. iv. 15. Already has the 
“last time” (taxdni bpa) begun, 1 John ii. 18. 
The expression has not a chronological, but a 
doctrinal and moral import. When, therefore, 
it is said that God has spoken in the Son, hr* ioxd- 
rov juepuv robruv, the expression cannot, viewed 
with reference either to the language or to the fact, 
mean “at last in these days’* (Vulg., Luth., Dav. 
Schnlx). The jpipai avreu, thess days , are not 
the days in which the readers and the author 
live, but they correspond to the atiav ovroc this 
or iime t and hr* hxdrov is to be taken as neuter, 


indicating the close of the ante-Messianic time. 
The demonstrative points not to a chronological , 
but to a doctrinal conception. So also $fiiv de¬ 
notes, in contrast with the ‘fathers,* the author 
with his readers as belonging to the Christian 
period. 

In the Son.—The absence of the article be¬ 
fore vl$ has its ground not in the fact that vl6$ 
can be used of Christ after the manlier of a 
proper name , and thus be determined in itself 
(Bohme, Bloomf., Del., Riehm), which none can 
doubt, but in the fact that it is here not the indivi- 
dual t whom the author would signalize, but the 
character , or relation. In distinction from the well- 
known prophets, the organ of God’s utterances 
at the close of the ages is one who stands to God 
in the relation of Son. Thus we have no longer 
to do with a continuance of God’s prophetic ora¬ 
cles ; but with a form of divine revelation speci¬ 
fically different from all that preceded it, yet 
maintaining its organic connection with them by 
the fact of its proceeding from the same God 
who spoke to the Fathers. 

Yee. 2. Appointed.—It were possible (with 
Bengel, Bleek, Liincmann) to understand this of 
an appointment in the divine purpose and coun¬ 
sel. But the connection of the clauses is pot 
such as to indicate an enumeration of the several 
stages from the ante-temporal act of destining the 
pre-existing Son to be the inheritor of all things, 
to the actual fulfilment of this purpose in tho 
redemption wrought by the Incarnated Word. The 
question evidently is rather of the historical Me¬ 
diator of the Divine Revelation, who stands in 
the relation of Son. The import of this term it 
is now the special purpose of the writer to unfold, 
and this the more, in that, on the one hand, tho 
term ‘Son of God* has in the Old Testament itself 
a different signification; and, on the other, that 
he has hitherto spoken of that prophetic revela¬ 
tion of God which expresses itself in the word. 
For this reason he adds two clauses by way of 
specially defining the term Son, each of which 
expresses in its own peculiar manner this Son’s 
uniqueness of nature and infinite elevation. IIo 
is the Ruler who being worshipped as Lord (tOpio?), 
has been by right of inheritance, and thus legi* 
timately and by virtue of His divine Sonship, 
exalted to this dignity. And this exaltation is 
no apotheosis: no elevation of a man (as Socini- 
anism would have it) to a divine position and dig¬ 
nity; it corresponds to the relation which this 
personage sustained to God beforo the ages. The 
Mediator of God’s final revelation in His word, is 
also the Mediator of the exercise of His power 
in creation. Thus through the relative (6f, who) 
the discourse passes over from Qod , the subject 
of the preceding clauses, to this mediator as sub¬ 
ject of the following. In theso the term sKdOtcev 
points to the joint agency of Christ in the act of 
His exaltation: while the participial clauses pre¬ 
ceding bring out the indispensable and vital 
points of the Son’s having taken His place at the 
right hand of God only after accomplishing the 
work of redemption, and under what essential 
attributes of His person and agency (what being 
and what doing) all this has been accomplished. 
The participial clause rroujadpevo^ (after making , 
etc.) gives the work which in perfect freedom tho 
Son has accomplished beforo His exaltation; the 
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participial clause yevdpevoe ( becoming so much 
greater, etc. ) describes the position and recogni¬ 
tion awarded to Him in consequence of that work; 
while the two participial clauses and ftpuv 
(being, etc., and 4 bearing * or ‘ upholding ,* etc.) in¬ 
dicated by the closely connecting particle re os 
standing in intimate relationship, and designedly 
placed before the others, express the unoriginated 
and unchangeable, and thus eternal and identical 
being and agency of the Mediator of Redemp¬ 
tion and Creat ion. We must not deny (with Liin.) 
that also these latter clauses have to do with the 
manifested Messiah. . But from this it follows 
neither that, as descriptive of the personal qua¬ 
lities of Christ, they assign the internal ground 
of His exaltation (de WctteJ, nor that they cha¬ 
racterize the Son in the inmost and essential 
ground of His absolute personality (Del.), nor that 
referring to Him presumably merely as the exalted 
one, they point to merely economical relations in 
the accomplishment of redemption (V. Hofmann, 
Schriftbeweis, 2d ed. 1. p. 140 ff.). They point us 
rather to the unchangeable essence, the ever uni¬ 
form and invariable activity of the Mediator of 
the New Covenant. They contain 44 a characteristic 
of the Son, as designating that nature which be¬ 
longs peculiarly to Christ in each and all of His 
various inodes of existence.” (Riehm, I. 278). 
For the Pres. Part, marks not in itself any inde¬ 
pendent time but simply co-ordinates the action 
with that of the principal verb. But if, as here, 
the principal verb is past, the contemporaneous 
action in the subordinate clause is expressed not 
by the Pres, but by the lmperf. The Present 
characterizes by pointing to permanent features 
and essential attributes. 

The worlds.—As no trace of controversy 
with Gnostic notions of uEons and Angels, held 
by Jews, is found elsewhere in our epistle, we 
must, were it even for this reason, decline to r$fer 
the aluvrchere to angels (as earlier expositors with 
Wolf). The passage ch. xi. 8 proves also that alvvec 
cannot signify secular periods (Chrys.), still less the 
two cardinal epochs of the world’s history, the 
Mosaic and the Christian (Bolten, Paulus, Stolz, 
Stein), but only the world as existing and moving 
in time. Its parallel is found in the Old Testa¬ 
ment D’pSiyn which (from to veil, 

Aufs,) signifies originally only successive periods 
of time lying beyond the vision, but in the writ¬ 
ings of the Rabbins, the worlds as the hidden, 
unfathomable, concrete product and expression 
of the hidden, unfathomable ages of time. The 
transition in signification is found Eccles. iii. 11. 
As, however, aluv never signifies time or eternity 
in the abstract, but both only under the category 
of progress and movement in which spiritual 
forces are active, so with the relation of this 
word to the idea of the world. It denotes the 
world not as the mere aggregate of all things, 
the universe, (rd ir&vra), not as the manifold 
variety of things wrought into an organic unity 
and harmony («cd<r/io?); nor again the world in its 
materiality, perishableness, and vanity; but as a 
system of spiritual relations and powers in whose 
phenomena we may discern the voobyeva, Rom. i. 20. 
These invisible, spiritual and permanent poten¬ 
cies of the phenomenal world are no individual 


Angels and <£ons, no powers independently fash¬ 
ioning the world, and no world of Ideas after 
whose model Qod was constrained to fashion and to 
build the world of phenomena. Rather God has 
formed these through His Son, and according to 
ch. xi. 3, arranged and reduced them to order by 
His creative word. It is these aluvee which,amidst 
all phenomenal vicissitudes and fluctuations, and 
the ceaseless passing away of individual exist¬ 
ences, remain permanent in the world, fiat 
Jehovah is 6 tfedf ruv ai&vov, Sirach xxxvi. 19; 

6 fiaoifcvc tuv cuuvuv (Tob. xiii. 6, 10; 1 Tim. L 
17). The emphasis in our passage lies noton 
the fact that God through the Son has made also 
(=even) the JEons, but that in connexion with the 
fact that He constituted or appointed the Son heir 
of the worlds, we are also to look at the fact that 
through Him He made (hroiyoev) the world. 

Ver. 8. Beaming image. —’Airavyaopaubj 
Bleek following previous interpreters (as Cltrins, 
Schlichting, Capellus, Gerhard, Calov., Bobme), 
explained as effulgence , beaming or shining forth; 
but the form of the word would lead us to take 
it passively. We might hence (with Erasm., Calr., 
Bez., Grot, etc.) refer it to the image, the form 
received and reflected in a mirror. More exactly, 
however, it denotes the distinct, concrete result 
of the beaming or shining forth (Lon., Paralip. 896, 
Kruger, Gr. Gram. 191); so that according to 
Liin. it involves a threefold idea: 1. that of inde¬ 
pendent existence; 2. that of origin or descent; 8. 
that of likeness. A6£a denotes the resplendent 

glory of God’s majesty as the means by which He 
makes a revelation of Himself, and claims the 
adoring recognition of His creatures. In Christ 
this glory is received and concentrated in an in¬ 
dividual, personal image, rayed or beamed forth, 
as it were, from the Deity, and itself, therefore, 
beaming forth its brightness in turn. Thistam- 
ing image is thus no mere mirrored reflection, no 
fleeting phenomenon produced merely for a spe¬ 
cific and definite purpose. It has expressed in it 
the essential being of God, just as the figure or 
image is contained in the die. The numerous 
significations of imboracie may be reduced to 
four fundamental ones: 1 . underplacing , under¬ 
laying , hence, foundation, basis, substruction, 
support, even sediment; 2. the fact of putting 
one's self under a thing, taking it upon one's self; 
hence, firmness , steadfastness, confidence of spirit, 
enterprise, determination; 8. that which lies at the 
basis as the proper object, or subject matter of a dis¬ 
course or narrative; 4. real being in contrast with 
fancy and illusion; hence, essence, substance. Since 
now every real being has a special mode of exist¬ 
ence corresponding to its essence, the term vrbo- 
raaic could become a doctrinal terminus eceUmas- 
ticus for the trinitarian distinction in the existence 
of G od=np6aonov, persona , and so many inter¬ 
preters explain it here, even Calvin, Besa, Ger¬ 
hard, Calov., Thom. Aquinas, Bellarmine, and 
Corn, a Lapide. This signification of the word, 
however, belongs demonstrably to a later eccle¬ 
siastical usage. We must refer the term, there¬ 
fore, to the essential being of God, as Philo employs 
it as a synonym of ovala, and the Vulgate trans¬ 
lates figura substantia tjvs, or still better Origen 
de Princip. iv. 2, 8, figura expressa substantim. 
For the etymology of xopaKrijp points at all events 
to a means by which a thing is made recognisable 
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or even valid in exchange, and that by stamped 
or engraved marks. The word, however, never 
denotes the stamped figure or impression itself, 
but only the means for it. It may thus denote 
partly the features or marks which in general 
are the means of recognition, and partly may 
indicate the stamp itself; but this not merely 
as the external instrument, or tool for stamping, 
but as bearing in itself the form to be impressed, 
and having the destination and capacity by means 
of this of making the impression. In this sense 
Phii«o (ed. Mangey I. p. 882) calls the rational 
soul a genuine coin which has obtained its ovoia 
and its tvttoc from that seal of God whose x a P aKm 
Ttjp is the eternal Logos. 

Bearing.—The character of the discourse 
will not allow our transforming the idea of ftpeiv, 
bearing , into that of maintaining and governing* 
And, moreover, not merely do the later Jews 
frequently make use of this language, that God 
bears the worlds with His power and with the 
arm of His strength, but also Paul expresses a 
kindred idea thus: 14 all things consist (owkorrjKev) 
in him,” CoL i. 17. On the other hand this fkpetv 
must not be conceived as a mere passive bearing 
(portare) ; for the Son sustains no merely external 
relation to the world, nor in His action upon it 
merely puts forth His power in a manner like that* 
ascribed to those who bore the heavens and the 
structure of the universe in the old mythologies; 
He acts through the word of His power. The 
‘Word* is not here that of the Gospel (Socin.) 
althoughAu (avrov) refers not to God (Cyril, Grot., 
etc.) but to tne Son. It is the word in which the 
power essential to the Son utters itself, with which 
power it is itself fraught. The utterance of the Son, 
by which the world is upheld in its unity, and car¬ 
ried forward to the accomplishment of its purposes, 
is parallel to the creative word of God in the ac¬ 
count of creation. The idea of bearing thus passes 
over into the active conception of gerere (carrying 
forward ), of a sustaining movement and guidance 
which works upon and within it by an overmaster¬ 
ing, spiritual agency. In this sense the prophets 
are said (2 Pet. ii. 4) to be fepApevot {mb irvebparoc 
ay too, , and the Sept, thus uses fipeiv, Num. xi. 
14; Deut. i. 9. 

Purification.—The expression, “ making 
a purification of sins,” refers not to an altered 
condition of the world wrought through the 
ministry of Christ, nor to a moral renovation 
of the human race effected in consequence of 
that ministry, but to the accomplished work of 
redemption in removing the hinderances created 
by sin to our intercourse with God. The form 
of expression is drawn from that Levitical wor¬ 
ship in which only pure Israelites were permit¬ 
ted to take part. God, that is to say, has sepa¬ 
rated His people for His service, Lev. xx. 7; 
Numb. xvi. 5; that they may be His sanctified 
ones. His Saints , Ps. xvi. 8; Prov. xxx. 8. But 
the Saints are to be not merely corporeally pure. 
Ex. xix. 20; Deut. xxiii. 12-14; 1 Sam. xvi. 6, 
but also Levitically pure. Lev. xi. 44, since it is 
the business of those whom God has set apart 
from the nations as His possession, to observe 
the distinctions between the “clean” and the 
“unclean,” which He Himself has established, 
Lev. xx. 24-26. Even though in all these arrange¬ 
ments we may not be able specially to refer back 


to death and corruption, as permanent tokens 
and memorials of sin (as Sommeb has with 
great acuteness attempted (Bibl. Treatises , Bonn, 
1846, p. 188-367), still to the ceremonially 
defiled, equally as to the sinner, participation in 
the service was allowed only in consequence of 
priestly mediation on the ground of sacrifice, and 
thus alone access to God and appearance in His 
presence were rendered possible. To this our 
text refers, which, by the addition of ruv dpap- 
tiCjv , of sins (gen. obj. Ex. xxx. 10; Job vii. 21; 
comp. Matth. viii. 8), points specially to the pu¬ 
rification from all sins, Lev. xvi. 80, which was 
made on the great day of atonement, and thus 
brings as definitely before the reader the high- 
priestly work of Christ as the words immediately 
following exhibit His kingly office. The Mid. 
form, iroujo&pevoc, intimates a close and immedi¬ 
ate relation of the action to the acting sub¬ 
ject (KDhnxr Or. { 260, (d), Hadley Or. Gr. 9 
J 689). The act of purification is thus designated 
as the special and peculiar act of the Son. The 
reading 6C iavrov designates, at the same time, 
directly the person of Jesus Christ as the means 
of purification, and we must refer in our minds 
specially to the identity of the priest and of the 
expiatory sacrifice (ch. vii. 27; x. 10), as the 
ideas of purification and expiation stand in so 
close relation that onto, Ex. xxix. 86, is 

translated ifftipa rov tcadapiopov, day of purifica¬ 
tion , and 2 Macc. ii. 16, the feast of atonement 
is called Ka&apia/idg. Moreover, Grimm (Stud, 
und Krit. 9 1889, p. 751) regards as conjectural 
root of the Gothic sauns ( ransom , \Wpov), the 
word sinna t saun=to be pure. Kostlir’s asser¬ 
tion ( Joh. Lehrbegr.j p. 534) that the doctrine of 
our passage differs essentially from that of Paul, 
who makes atonement vicarious , is unfounded. 
The Kadapiopbs wrought by the death of Christ is 
mentioned, Eph. v. 26; Tit. ii. 14, while again 
substitution appears, Heb. ix. 14: x. 10. Purifi¬ 
cation involves as its necessary condition, 
cleansing; as its consequence , sanctification , in the 
sense of consecration , ch. ix. 14, 22 f.; x. 2. 

Took his seat. — K aMfriv, in Aider clas¬ 
sical use, is ordinarily transitive, but Hel¬ 
lenistic usage makes it generally intransitive 9 as 
elsewhere also constantly in our Epistle (viii. 

1; x. 12; xii, 2); while with Paul again, except 
2 Thess. ii. 4, it is uniformly transitive. ’Ep 
irfij'XoiQ (corresponding to 1*8. xciii. 4; os 

b vfiaroi£ 9 Luke ii. 14; xix. 88; to o»oi 

Job xvi 19) is grammatically to be referred 
to hcddioev, inasmuch as peyahjovvij, majesty , 
comp. viii. 1), like $ peyafampeKifc 66£a, 2 Pet. i. 
7, and d'wafu$ 9 Matth. xxvi. 64, is a designa¬ 
tion of God in the respect that no greatness, 
power and majesty can reach to Him, compare 
itself with Him, or of itself attain to Him. The 
term “Majesty” has no need to be specialized 
by a defining clause like h bfqXoic, a construc¬ 
tion which (Beza, Bleek) would require the article 
(pcyaXoobvtK rye h irfqXolc). But the phrase b 
inJnjXolc is important as added to iicAdiaev, de / 
scribing more definitely Christ's exaltation after 
and by means of His ascension. We must not, 
however, with Ebrard, in the Reformed interest, 
maintain that h if. contains a manifest local re- 
Digitized by VjOO^lC 
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Ifttion, while the Kadl^eiv tv delfig is a figurative 
expression, embracing purely the idea of parti¬ 
cipation in the Divine dominion and majesty, and 
utterly void of any local import. Inasmuch as 
the local relations are concrete and real, but yet 
can neither be sensibly beheld, nor are deve¬ 
loped in the form of distinct conceptions in the 
Scriptures, but are revealed only in a general 
way to Christian apprehension, the figurative 
mode of expression and the local conceptions are 
neither to be dispensed with nor limited to a 
single isolated point. Such erroneous localiza¬ 
tion and possible misconceptions are in Scripture 
in part expressly and formally corrected, as 
John iv. 21, 60 ff.; Jer. xxii L 28; 1 Kingaviii. 
27; ^partly set aside by counter statements, as at 
ch. fv. 14 Christ is said to have “ passed through 
the heavens’* (comp. Eph. i. 21; iv. 10, “who 
ascended above all heavens”}; ch. vii. 14, to 
have become “ higher than the heavens,” and 
finally Acts vii. 66, Stephen sees Jesus standing 
at the right hand of God. Finally the original 
and primary conception involved in the phrase, 
“sitting at the right hand.of God,” is not that 
of participation in the fulness of the Divine 
power and honor, or in the exercise of universal 
dominion; but of being taken into protection un¬ 
der the sheltering presence of Jehovah from the 
assaults of enemies, Ps. cx. 1; Matth. xxii. 44; 
Rev. xii. 6. Only as a consequence of this follows 
participation in Divine honor, omnipotence and 
sovereignty; and this, in that the language is 
applied not to the theocratic kings in general, 
but to the Messiah, and, in its application to 
Jesus, presupposes, as its condition, His thean- 
thropic exaltation. This Bitting of the exalted 
Christ at the right hand of Majesty, which is to 
continue without interruption until His Second 
Coming, must be conceived, therefore, not as a 
state of repose, or of mere security, as of one 
rescued from his enemies, but of Messianic acti¬ 
vity in the accomplishment of redemption. This 
activity may assume the most varied forms 
(Acts ii. 23; Rom. viii. 34; Heb. viii. 1); among 
them especially that of asserting the Divine do¬ 
minion over all hostile assaults, and over all un¬ 
godly persons, Eph. i. 20; 1 Cor. xv. 26; Heb. 
ii. 8; x. 12; 1 Pet. iii. 22. 

Vke. 4. Beooming. —The participial clause, 
which at once forms the close of the period and 
introduces the capital thought of the immedi¬ 
ately following discussion, gives, in contrast with 
what Christ, in His essential nature and under 
all circumstances, is and does, the change in po¬ 
sition and dignity which He has experienced in 
His actual historical career. The word yn>6pevo$ 
is neither to be taken separately nor unduly 
pressed. It stands in close connection with 
Kfitirruv (becoming mightier, superior); ideo que 
non ad essentise ortum, sed ad conditionem pertinct 
(Matth. Polus, Synops. Crit .). It is an error, 
however, to deduce from it the meaning factux=* 
declaratus; and not less erroneous, on the other 
hand, is the rendering existent (Faber Stapul.), 
or the reference of the word, as with many older 
interpreters, to an etema genetatio. Nor does 
the term apply (as with Thom. Aquin., Cajet.) to 
the act of incarnation, or to Christ's investiture 
with the office of Mediatory “quo pacto non uno 
modo factus did potest” (H. B. Stark, Not, Sel.y 


p. 4); but it refers to the exaltation of Him who 
had become incarnate (Theodoret, (Ecumen.). 
Applied to Christ, it involves the idea of t 
change in the mode of His being and manifesta¬ 
tion, but by no means in His nature, Rom. i. 8; 
GaL iv. 4; Phil. ii. 7. It implies no apotheosis 
or exaltation of a man to Deity, but an actual 
exaltation of the Incarnate One as such into the 
place of Deity in the progress of a scries of his- 
torical events. Kpeirruv (=Kparvrepo^) denotes 
not of itself Divinity (Cyrill), although the Greek* 
familiarly designated supernatural beings as 
ol Kpeirroveq. In its frequent use by our anthof 
it always denotes a preeminence, whose exact 
character is determined by the context. (Seech, 
ix. 19, 22; viii. 6; ix. 23; x. 34; xi. 16, 35, 40; 
xii. 24). Clem. Rom. (1 Cor. xxxvi.) in citing 
our passage, puts instead of it, pei^uv. The foi* 
mula TooobTifj—doy, occurring!* Phife and in oof 
Epistle here, as also at ch. vii. 2(1-22; viii. 6; x 
26, is never used by Paul; nor is iraph after a com¬ 
parative though frequeni iu our Epistle, as ch. iii. 

8; ix. 23; xi. 4; xii. 24, and occurring Luke iii 18; 
3 Esdr. iv. 85. The comparative dtajop&npop, 
found elsewhere in the New Testament only at viii 
6, enhances the idea of dignity which is already 
contained in the positive. 

Name.—The term ‘name* ( bvopa ) is referred 
by Bez. and Calov, etc., to the dignity and glonf 
attained by Christ; by Akersloot to his extraor¬ 
dinary appellatives as high-priest, Lord; and hy 
Del. to the aggregate heavenly name of the Ex¬ 
alted One, His DtS^> n01Mn explicit**, 

which has entered no human mind on earth, and 
can be pronounced by no human tongue, bvopa 6 
ovdelg oldev ei p% avrde, Rev. xix. 12. The major¬ 
ity, however, refer the name to vi6f, Son. This 
view is sustained by the immediately following 
citations from the Old Testament, in proof that 
the name Son, used of an individual person, as 
such belongs exclusively to the Messiah; by the 
fact that while the name of * Angel ’ points to the 
idea of servant and messenger, the name of Son, 
on the contrary, involves that of essential equal¬ 
ity with the Father, of dominion and of heirship; 
and, finally, by the choice of the word * inher¬ 
ited * [KdO<7]pov6pT]Kev) which clearly refers back 
to the clause, “ whom He constituted heir of all,” 
while the perf. has inherited, shows that it relates 
not to an act parallel to, and simultaneons with, 
the ftfyxe, after the resurrection, by which Christ 
obtained in His humanity, what in His divine 
nature He already possessed from eternity 
(Theodoret, (Ecumen., Theophyl.), but to a com¬ 
plete and final taking possession of that which, as 
His befitting allotment, corresponding with His 
essential character, the Messiah has received 
once for all in permanent possession. The term 
refers not then to absolute Sonshtp , as a relation 
which Jesus may be supposed to have obtained 
on account of His merits, os His special allotment; 
but rather to that name of Son, challenging uni¬ 
versal recognition (Phil. ii. 9), which Christ re¬ 
ceived, neither after His ascension nor at His 
conception (Sebast. Schmidt), Luke i. 85; but 
bears even in the Old Testament. Camebo ap¬ 
propriately remarks: “He is not said to hare 
inherited the thing which belonged to Him by 
nature, but the name of the thing , that, m., by 
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which it was known to angels and men that He 
Himself was the Son of God.” 

Angels.—The subsequent citations show that 
by dyyeAoi we are to understand not the servants 
of God under the old covenant (Feenzel in Au¬ 
gustus Tkeol. Blatter , No. 25. Haberfeld : Angeli 
e prime et secundo cap* ep. ad Hebr. Exulantes. 
Isen&c. 1808), but the heavenly angels. The men¬ 
tion of them is not introduced casually, as if 
suggested by the mention of the Throne of God, 
and scarcely either for an independent polemical 
purpose, in opposition to Jewish Gnostic concep¬ 
tions of the Messiah as an intermediate spirit 
and angel (ThoL) Ideas of this kind found, in¬ 
deed, utterance among the Jews of this period, 
and had in part penetrated into the Christian 
church (Hellwaq in the Theol. Jakrb. Tubingen, 
1848. But no trace of am allusion to them is 
found in our Epistle whose purpose is to portray 
the infinite elevation of the new covenant, and 
of its perfect Founder above the old covenant, 
and its manifold and imperfect mediators. Bnt 
to these intermediate agencies of the Old Testa¬ 
ment belong essentially Angelophanies , which are 
expressly mentioned (ii. 2), in connection with 
the giving of the Law. Nor can any appeal be 
made to the Fourth Book of Esdras, and this, 
whether with Lawrence, Llicke and Ililgenfeld, 
we carry back the date of this book as early as 
the first century, B. C., or with Volkmae and 
Evald (the Fourth Book of Esdras , etc., 1868), 
bring it down to the first century after Christ, and 
with Dillman regard it as the work of a Hellen¬ 
istic Jew, belonging to the last quarter of the 
first post-Christian century, exhibiting a Judaism 
which, after its rejection of Christianity, and 
after the Roman conquest of Palestine, is now in 
rapid progress toward its state of Talmudic 
ossification. For the Angels Uriel and Jeremiel 
are, indeed, in a certain sense, mediators of the 
revelations of God; they explain to Esra the 
-visions which he has received, and answer the 
questions when and by whom God will introduce 
the judgment and the end of things, and others 
of like nature. But the Messiah is designated 
not as an angel, but as the Son of God (4 Esdr. 
viL, 28, 29) and beheld under the figure of the 
Idon from Judah, who annihilates the eagle, the 
symbol of the Roman Empire (4 Esdr. xi). In 
some features the apocalyptic representations 
assume a wild and monstrous character ; while 
in the Book of Enoch, in the Jubilees, in the Tes¬ 
taments of the Twelve Patriarchs, the contents 
taments of the Twelve Patriarch p, the contents of 
the revelation are at least recited from heavenly 
are given to Esra to be drunk in from a pitcher 
(4 Esdr. xiv. 40). Also in the Book of Enoch , 
(translated and explained by Dillman, Leipz., 
1853) we find, indeed, an uncertain and incon¬ 
sistent enumeration of angels, who are called in 
brief ( the white ones' (oh. lxxxvii. 2; xo. 21, 81) or 
4 those who do not sleep’ (ch. xxxix. 12; lxi. 12; 
lxxi. 7), and equally with the heroes (ch. xliii. 8; 
xlvi. 7) are often styled * stars, 1 (ch. xxi. 8, 6; 
lxxxvi. 8; lxxxvii. 4; lxxxviiL 1, 8; xc. 21). 
There are also of these, different orders and pro¬ 
per names. At the head of the Satane stands Sa¬ 
tan (ch. xL 7) who (ch. liv. 5, 6; Iv. 4) is also 
called Aiazel, alongside of whom in the section 
ch. vi. 16 and lxxix. 2 appears Sengazd. Aveng¬ 


ing angels are mentioned ch. liii. 8; liv. 8 ; lvi. 
1; lxii. 11; lxiii. 1; lxxix. 28. Among the 
good angels by the throne of God are found 
three principal and highest leaders, Cherubim, 
Seraphim and Ophanim; oh. lxi. 10; lxxi. 7, 
and four supreme angels, Miohael, Raphael, 
Gabriel, Phanuel, oh. jd. 4, 10; liv. 6 ; lxxi. 8, 
18. In the sections that treat of Noah, Zuriel, 

) ta ^ e8 the place of Phanuel. At ch. 


xxi. 5, Uriel, and ch. xxiii. 4, Raguel are named 
as conductors of Enoch through heaven, while 
elsewhere also Michael oh. xxiv. 6, and Raphael, 
ch. xxiii. 8, 6; xxxii. 6, perform this service; 
though the proper calling of Raphael and Ga¬ 
briel is healing and purifying, oh. x. 4, 10; xl. 9. 
The Messiah nowhere appears here as an angelic 
being, but as Son of a woman (lxii. 5), as Son of 
a man (Ixix. 29), and Son of Man who has 
righteousness (xlvi. 1), who will be a staff to the 
, righteous and noly, and the light of the nations; 
(xlviii. 4), whom also the angels praise (xl. 5). 
and who, witn the Lord of Spirits and the head 
of days, as the anointed one (ch. xlviii. 10; lii. 
4), who bears in Himself the fulness of the Di¬ 
vine Spirit (xlix. 2, 4), was chosen out and con¬ 
cealed before the world was created, oh. xlviii. 6. 
On the one hand the attributes which distinguish 
the members of the true church, are in the highest 
sense applied to the Messiah. He is hence called 
absolutely the Chosen One, oh. xl. 5; xlv. 8; 
xlviii. 2; li. 8, 5; lii. 6, 9 ; liii. 6; lv. 4; li. 6, ' 
8, 10; lxii. 1, and the 4 root 1 or the 1 branch of 
righteousness, 1 ch. x. 16; xciii. 2, and as such, 
or as the righteous one, ch. xxxviii. 2 ; xcii. 2, 
10, is distinguished from the Messianic people, 
who, in like manner, are conceived as plants of 
the eternal seed, ch. lxxxiv. 6, and is designated 
as the aggregate of the chosen, righteous and 
holy ones, ch. xxxviii. 2; xl. 2; xlv. 6; li. 5; 
lxi. 12, and hence also can oolleotively be called 
the righteous one, ch. xci. 10. On the other 
hand the Messiah is called absolutely the Word, 
ch. xc. 88; the Word of God, ch. xiv. 24; cii. 1, 
and the Son of God, ch. cv. 2, who will bear the 
sword of righteousness, and will appear in the 
eighth week of the world, ch. xci. 12. God, who 
is often called the “Ancient of Days,” ch. xlvi. 

1; xlvii. 8; lviii. 2; lxxi. 10,18, (after Dan. vii. 
18) swears before Michael, oh. Ixix. 15 ff. that 
the salvation beheld by Enoch shall be eternal-, 
and that the Messiah, as king of the kingdom of 
heaven, will establish on the earth an imperish¬ 
able kingdom. Moreover, at ch. xxxix. 5; xlix. 

1; lxii. 2, there is promised the outpouring of 
the Spirit of wisdom and righteousness. (Comp. 
Ewald : Treatise on the Origin , Import and Con¬ 
struction of the jEthiopic Book of Enoch, Gott, 
1854, and Dillmann, who, in Hereof s Beal-Bn- 
cycl. XII., places the composition of ch. xxxvii- 
lxxi, after taking out the Noachian fragment—in 
the first deoennium of the Hasmonean princes, 
that of the remaining sections in the time of the 
rule of John Hyrcanus, and that of the books of 
Noah in the firstChristian century. Among these 
latest portions, in which, however, the Romans 
still do not appear as a secular power, dangerous to 
the Jews, he reckons ch. liv. 7-lv. 2; ch. lx., lrv.- 
lxix. 25 ; ch. cvi., and the greatest part of oh. vi.- 
16. The hypothesis defended by Hilgknfsld (The 
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Jewish Apocalyptic in its Historical development , 
Jena, 1867) of a Christian origin of eh. xxxvii.- 
lxxi. stands connected with other opinions of this 
scholar, and is refuted bj Dillmann. This whole 
subject, however, is not yet thoroughly cleared up. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The character of the historical revelation of 
God, made to the fathers through the lips of pro¬ 
phets, and brought to perfection in the Son, is 
essentially different from that general manifesta¬ 
tion of God in respect of His eternal power and 
Godhead (Rom. i. 20), which is made by means 
of His works and the rational nature of man. 
By its element of human speech it is immeasura¬ 
bly exalted above that Symbolical language of 
nature which stands in need of a special inter¬ 
pretation. It avails itself indeed, in like man¬ 
ner, of imagery for the expression of ideas that 
lie beyond the sphere of sense. But this imagery 
belongs to human speech as such, and God avails 
Himself of it for the purpose of direct address to 
certain men, in setting home positive communi¬ 
cations which He makes in the way of direct 
personal approach and appeal. This revelation 
in language presupposes the religious vitality of 
man, and aims at its development, purification 
and perfection. As containing the word of God, 
this revelation actually solves the problem of 
His relation to the world, of its creation, preser¬ 
vation and redemption: it unveils to us His 
counsels and procedure in respect to salvation; 
shows us the destination of the world, and the 
Divine arrangements for its recovery, govern¬ 
ment, and ultimate blessedness; and thus sheds 
light alike on the true nature of God, and on the 
history of our race. 

2. The fragmentary character of this revelation 
produces in it no error; for God is He who 
speaks to us in the prophets, and all the utter¬ 
ances of revelation are oracles of God (h6yia rov 
&eov). The great variety of its forms best bears 
testimony to the goodness of God in graciously 
condescending to human necessities, and demon¬ 
strates at once the sincerity and earnestness 
with which He draws near to us, and the 
depth of His condescension. For God did not 
use the prophets as merely passive instruments, 
nor speak through them as through a speaking 
trumpet; nor did He merely “exercise His 
power in them, and inspire in their mind and 
heart what, when and how they were to speak,” 
2 Pet. i. (Starks). He deposited His own 
thoughts in the prophetic modes and forms of 
thought, and olothed His own word in the pecu- 
liarities of speeoh which belonged to the prophet 
and to his time. It is precisely for this reason 
that in the prophetic writings of the Old Testa¬ 
ment the discourse frequently passes from the 
third person to the first, and conversely, and 
that without indication of any change in the 
person of the speaker. 

8. The fact that the same God has spoken to us 
at an earlier period in the prophets, and, at the 
olose of the Ante-Messianic period, in the Son, 
assures to us the unity, amidst its manifold va¬ 
riety, of the historical revelation; while it teaches 
us that the individual utteranoes mutually illus¬ 
trate each other, and yet derive their full light 


only from the actual central point of all revela¬ 
tion, Jesus Christ. For which reason also the 
Old Testament is rightly understood only from 
the stand-point of the New, and the entire body 
of Scripture is to be regarded in the light of a 
revelation of God for the salvation of the world, 
whose parts stand related to each other as prepa¬ 
ration and fulfillment. 

4. The successive stages of Revelation (Rossrx., 
Treatise on the successive stages of Divine Rev., 
1784) point to a divine plan of salvation, which, 
ordained from eternity, has in its execution in 
time, given birth to a completely adjusted eco¬ 
nomy of salvation, and discloses a wisdom into 
whose mysteries Angels desire to look, 1 Pet i 
12, and to whom it is made known in the church 
of Jesus Christ, Eph. iii. 10, as also to us to 
whom the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Father of glory, has given the spirit of wisdom 
and revelation for the knowledge of Himself - 
Eph. i. 17. The answer of Ctrill (ado. Julian, 
IV. 126) to the inquiry of the emperor Julian 
regarding the reason of the lateness of Christ’s 
appearance, viz., that “Revelation advances with 
advancing culture, and its perfection could be 
reached only in connection with a corresponding 
culture of the race,’ 1 is an answer at once erro¬ 
neous and puerile. More to the purpose remarks 
Heubker: “Christianity completes the cirele of 
Revelation; it is its perfection, and stands good 
for the highest reach of culture which man can 
attain on earth.” 

5. The designation of God’s revelation in the 
Son as the final one, while decidedly repelling 
the idea that any grade of human culture can 
transcend, and leave behind it Christianity as a 
thing antiquated and effete, remands to the realm 
of dreams every anticipation of a new revelation 
in behalf of some religion of the future. And 
the declaration—that Christ, only after aeamr 
plishing a purification of sin, took his seat at the 
right hand of the Majesty on high, reminds us 
that there can be no degree of human need which 
should require another religion. “If God has 
finally spoken to us by Christ and His Apostles, 
we must not turn away to the next doctrine that 
may arise, be it Mohammedanism or Popery; 
but abide by that which we heard from the be¬ 
ginning from Christ and His Apostles; and so 
abiding we shall abide with the Father and the 
Son.” (Starke). 

6. In the fact that through the Son, in whom 
God has spoken to us in the fulness of times, He 
originally made the worlds , is involved the possi¬ 
bility of a perfect harmony in natural and his¬ 
torical revelation. But the apostasy and its 
oonsequences have changed their original rela¬ 
tion. The realization of this harmony must be 
brought about by a complete triumph over rin, 
and an accomplished elimination of evil from 
the world, and will be effected not by any height¬ 
ened development on the part of nature, but by 
the special acts of God in a series of historical 
revelations. 

7. While Jesus Christ is placed on a level with 
the prophets in that—according to the rule, Amos 
iii. 7: “Jehovah does nothing without revealing 
His counsel to His servants, the prophets,”—He 
is a personal organ for genuine oracles of God, 

j He stands essentially distinguished from them 
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not exclusively in the fact of His being the per¬ 
fect Mediator of the final revelation, of whom all 
earlier prophets have prophesied. For in this 
case He might possibly have been conceived 
merely as the most perfect teacher and the most 
distinguished prophet. The specific distinction lies 
in the three following points: 1. Christ is become 
king at the right hand of the Majesty in heaven, 
while the prophets have been and remain simply 
servants of Jehovah. 2. Christ is Saviour and 
Redeemer of the world, whioh presupposes His 
personal purity from every sin; the prophets, on 
the contrary, were at all times sinful men who 
stood in need of redemption. 8. The exaltation 
of Jesus Christ to divine Majesty after accom¬ 
plishing on earth the work of redemption, cor¬ 
responds to His ante*mundane condition and life, 
to His eternal relation as Son to the Father, and 
to his supra-mundane character and work; so 
that in His personal appearance on earth He is 
to be designated as God-man (^edv^porrco^), while 
the prophets, as men of God, who have spoken 
under the impulse of the Holy Ghost, maintained 
and attested their created and finite character. 

8. That the historical Mediator of the final 
revelation of God is the ante-mundane Mediator of 
the creation of the world, imparts to Him a special 
majesty and dignity beyond that of all created 
mediators. The comparison of Him with the 
Angels shows that He is not, in this relation, 
conceived as an unconscious intermediate cause, 
but has exercised this mediating agency in a per¬ 
sonal existence. And the declaration that He is 
the beaming image of God’s glory and the impress 
of His substance, shows that the Mediator who 
is distinguished above all beings, and even above 
the Angels, by the name of “Son,” does not bear 
His filial name in a conventional and theoeratio 
sense. “The Son is the mediating essence of the 
whole spiritual world, in whom the Deity pre¬ 
sents Himself in that world, mirrored in all His 
perfections, in power, wisdom, holiness, love. 
Such is the external relation of the Son; for the 
world, for us. He is the being from whom beams 
forth the divine ddga. The ground of this is 
that on Him is impressed and stamped the divine 
essence; that He is Himself participant of the 
divine nature. This language expresses the Son’s 
internal character and relation.” (Heubner). 
Hence, Ignatius (ad Magnes. 5) strikingly styles 
the renewing of the Christian into the image of 
God a recoining by virtue of a new stamp 
which God applies through Jesus Christ; and 
Origin, (adRom. iv. 2) remarks that in this trans¬ 
formation is explained the fact that the world 
does not know the true disciples of Jesus. The 
Son appears not as a revealer unequal to the 
Father, and hence an inadequate revealer of 
some part or a single side of His nature; but He 
is here designated as the perfect co-cqual re¬ 
vealer of the Father (v. Gerlach), in whom the 
‘form of God* (pop<fri) &eov) permanently dwells, 
Phil. ii. 6, and whom Paul designates (Col. i. 15) 
the “first-born of the whole creation (wporr6roKo$ 
ramie tertoeuq) and the image (ebcAv) of the in¬ 
visible God;” since the essential form of God is 
that elSoc &eov (John v. 87) which the Son essen¬ 
tially possessed in His pre-incarnate glory, John 
xvii. 5. The declaration then, that He, as Son, 
has issued from the Father, and is dependent on 
25 


Him, implies not a temporal but an eternal rela¬ 
tion, involving no succession in time, no subor¬ 
dination in power or rank, no lowering of the 
divine attributes. As light of light He is not a 
mere ray of the divine Majesty, but sun from 
Bun, because God from God, a personal subsistence 
of the divine substance. 

9. In the ascription to the Son of the essential 
attribute that he bears (sustains, moves, and 
guides) all things with tne word of His pow¬ 
er, believers may find an ample consolation. 

The Lord of the Church is the Lord over the 
world; the mediator of revelation and Balvation 
is also the mediator of the maintenance and gov¬ 
ernment of the world; the Saviour of sinners is 
the controller of the history and the destinies of all 
men and things. The Roman Clement styles Him 
(1 Cor. xvi.) “the outstretched sceptre of the 
aivine majesty,” and Paul says Col. L 17, that 
in Him all things are, as consisting and held to¬ 
gether in Him. Without His mediating agency 
the world would fall asunder alike in its elements, 
and its moving forces. But as it is, neither 
nature nor the course of events can hinder the 
victory of the Church of Christ, the triumph of 
believers, the accomplishment of all things ac¬ 
cording to the divine plan. 

10. In the word ‘heir’ lies a relation not 
merely to the name of Son, or to the faot that the 
Son has received, according to Matth. xxviii. 

18, universal dominion, but at the same 
time, and chiefly to the Messianic fulfilment of 
the promises given Rom. iv. 18 to the seed of 
Abraham, en which foundation rests the promise 
that we are to be heirs of God, and joint heirs 
with Christ, Rom. viii. 17. The expression re¬ 
minds us not so much that Jesus Christ is the 
second Adam (Calv.), as rather that He is 6 
ipxfytvoc, He that cometh. “What belongs to 
God belongs to Christ. Only, therefore, as we 
have part in Christ oan we claim a share in the 
riches of God.” (Frickb.) 

11. Having descended by His incarnation into, 
a lower position than that held by the Angels,, 
in so far as these are spirits and dwellers in 
heaven, (ch. ii. 7, 9) the Messiah, after accom^ 
pliehing His redemptive work, has, by on actual, 
historical change in the circumstances of His life,* 
passed into a position as much transcending that 
of Angels in majesty and power, as His charac¬ 
teristic name is nobler and loftier than theirs. 
“Non naturam sed personam Chrisli hie confert cum 
Angelis respectu dignitatis, officii, potentise , el glo¬ 
ries (Matt. Polus, Synops. ait., iv. 1125,. ed. 
Francf.). As in Christ the personal union of the 
divine and human natures is in the moBt perfect 
manner accomplished, while yet the two natures 
are in no way confounded, the two thus remain 
always distinguishable, yet are never to be con¬ 
ceived as actually separated. We must regard, 
therefore, as erroneous the language of so many 
earlier writers who limit the exaltation exclusively 
to the human nature of Christ. It applies rather, 
as already remarked by (Ecumbnius (II. 320), 
to the person of the God-man* 

12. “Although Christ with. His body has as¬ 
cended above all heavens, yet in relation to His 
ubiquity we are to distinguish the two kinds of 
His actual presence, according as this presence 
belongs merely to His bodily nature, pr to His 
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personality. Under the former relation He in, in 
His present condition, in a certain irov (where). 
not indeed circumscribed within strictly local 
limits, but such as, while transcending time and 
place, still belong to a finite essence, and subject 
it, therefore, to like conditions with all the glo¬ 
rified bodies of the blessed. In the other rela¬ 
tion, Christ, by virtue of His personal unity, 
and of that divine majesty and glory which lie 
shares, is no less present every where to all crea¬ 
tures than the Logos itself.” (Oetingeb, Idea 
vitse. { 119). “ The words that speak of His de¬ 

parture ana re-appearing do not exclude His bodily 
presence, of which He indeed gives express as¬ 
surance, Matth. xxviii. 18, but distinguish merely 
the dissimilar modes of His presence—bearing 
one form before His passion, another at the final 
judgment, and still another during the interven¬ 
ing period.” (Sue. Musjbus, Sermon on the Sacra¬ 
ment of the body and blood of Christ , 1561.). What¬ 
ever be the special explanations, the emphasis 
laid by the Lutheran church on the personal pre¬ 
sence. ministry , and self-communication of Christ, 
and that too of the whole and undivided Christ in 
His Church, is but a thoroughly authorized and 
justifiable practical application of the Scripture 
teaching regarding the sitting of the God-man 
at the right hand of Majesty in the highest 
heavens. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The unity of Revelation amidst the variety of 
its manifestations: 1. as unity of the author, 
God; 2. as unity of the means, the word of God; 
8. as unity of its purpose, the salvation of the 
world.—Whereby does the one revelation of the 
true God present itself so variously that only the 
.believer can comprehend its unity? 1. By the 
diversity of the limes of which God regards the 
^necessities; 2. by the different character of the 
persons in whom God has spoken to men; 8. by 
the peculiar and various modes of intercourse and 
.expression which God has made use of.—Christ 
.the sole and single, because perfect mediator, 1. 
of the existence of the world in respect to a. its 
creation, b. its preservation, c. its government; 
2. of the revelation of God to the world in respect 
to a. His power, 6. His will, c . His essenoe; 8. of 
the saving of the world in a. its redemption, b. 
its sanctification, e. its final perfection as tho 
ikingdom of God.—Wherein we Christians are at 
once like and unlike the Israelites? 1. In our 
possession of the word of true Revelation; 2. in 
our faith in the coming of the Messiah; 8. in 
our hope of salvation by purification from sin.— 
The antitheses in Jesus Christ: 1. in His person 
os God and man; 2. in His history, as one of 
humiliation and exaltation.—The threefold office 
of Jesus Christ: 1. as that of the perfect prophet 
in whom the revelation through the word has 
found its completion and close; 2. as that of the 
true high-priest who offered Himself for purifi¬ 
cation from sin; 8. as that of eternal king who, 
elevated above all created existence, bears and 
rules over all things.—The dominion of Jesus 
Christ: 1. in its character, a. by the word of 
revelation, b . by the word of His power, c. by 
the word of His grace; 2. in its establishment, 
•4. by His nature, 6. by His works, c. by His 


place at the right hand of Majesty on high; 8' 
in its extent, a . in time, b . in space, c . in respect 
to its objects.—The Lord always governs His 
ohurch, 1. by virtue of His personal life with 
the Father in glory, 2. by virtue of the accom¬ 
plishment of the work of redemption committed 
to Him, 8. by means of the word in which His 
Spirit bears sway and His power works.—The 
threefold relation of Jesus Christ to God: 1. as 
servant, 2. as Son, 8. as joint-ruler.—The pe¬ 
culiar and unique relation of Jesus Christ, our 
Saviour, 1. to men, 2. to God, 8. to the entire 
universe.—The completed and perfected life of 
our Lord Jesus Christ is 1. the pledge of our de¬ 
liverance, 2. the type of our glorification, 8. the 
means of our union with God.—The significance 
of the elevation of Jesus Christ* to the right hand 
of Majesty on high, 1. for the personal life of 
the Lord, 2. for the faith of His disciples, 8. for 
the progress of His work, 4. for the destiny of 
the world, 5. for the completion of the revelation 
of God.—What abides to us amidst the vicis¬ 
situdes of times and the change of all things? 
1. The word of God which a. in manifold ways, 
5. by virtue of divine constitution and arrange¬ 
ment, c. reveals to us eternal truth; 2. the Hon 
of God who a. as image of His substance, b. after 
accomplishing His mission on earth, c. sits at the 
right hand of the Majesty on high; 8. the salta¬ 
tion of God, which in Christ is a. destined for us 
from eternity, b. obtained for us in time, e. and 
for all eternity imparted to believers.—Whither 
do all our Sabbaths and religious services sum¬ 
mon us? 1. Into the church whose a . Founder, 
b. Saviour, and c . Head is the Son of God; 2. to 
devotional contemplation a. of His word, 6. of 
His ways, c. of His works; 8. to believing ap¬ 
propriation a. of revealed truth, b. of the prof¬ 
fered cleansing from sin, c. of the opened access 
to the Majesty of God.—The homage which we 
owe to Christ: 1. in its origin and procurement a. 
by His divine sonship, b . by His mediatorial 
office, c. by His position at the right hand of 
God; 2. in its expression a . in acknowledgment 
of that which we receive from Him, 5. in theuae 
of that which we have through Him, c . in the 
striving after that which we hope from Him.— 
For what shall the name which distinguishes 
Christ above all other beings, serve us? 1. To 
remind us of that image of God for which we are 
created; 2. to assure us of the Sonship for which 
we are redeemed; 8. to aid us on our wav to the 
glory to which we are called.—Whither does the 
preaohing of Jesus Christ, the Son of God, direct 
our eyes ? 1. To the eternity a. from which He 
came, b. of which He bore witness, e. to which 
He is gone; 2. to the ways of God, a. in uphold¬ 
ing, b . in enlightening, c. in purifying the world; 
8. to our personal position a. in respect to the 
word, 5. to the people, c. to the Son of God. 

Beblexbubgeb Biblb : We must not fancy, 
now that we have the Scripture, that we need 
not the teaching of Christ, and that He there¬ 
fore may remain dumb. Rather must we re¬ 
verse the position and say: precisely because we 
have the Scripture, Christ must speak and ex¬ 
plain it to us. This is Christ’s proper office and 
work: this the Father has assigned to Him; this 
He will not allow to be taken from Him, and of 
so rich a blessing the believing Christian must 
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notallow himself to be deprived.—The Holy 
Scripture of the Old Testament is the morning 
dawn and day-break, which thence advances to 
meridian day.—Articles of faith are not like 
other things, learned out, as it were, and ren¬ 
dered antiquated. Rather might the Hebrews 
now well profit by their former teachings and 
lessons. Among these stands conspicuous the 
course of God’s providential dealings, up to the 
time of Him who was to come.—The Jews of our 
time close up their door, and shove to this bolt, 
and say: We adhere to Moses! They are not 
fond of reading the prophets. But the Christian 
religion is no falling away from the Fathers, but 
a fulfilment of that which God spoke to them.— 
People often convert into a stumbling-block that 
which they should have employed as a help.—We 
mnstnot narrow up the time of Christ to the 
years of His flesh, but regard Him as being of 
eternity, who is styled God of the whole world, 
Is. iiv. 6.—Redemption belongs to the kingdom 
of grace; but the being who was to redeem us 
was required of necessity to be mighty. Grace 
and power mutually aid and sustain each other.— 
Steishofer: The Lord would fain receive honor 
from his inheritance, and that inheritance are 
we. We are the work of His bands, and are in¬ 
debted to Him for life and being. We are a fruit 
of His painful toil, and have through Him our 
salvation. We are His peculiar heritage, pre¬ 
sented to Him by the Father for an ornament 
and a delight. His purpose shall succeed; the 
work of His hand shall not be in vain; His honor 
shall be secured to Him by His grace in us, His 
own inheritance.— Dees: Jesus is able to make 
known and execute the whole purpose of God. 
For this great and glorious work, for which He 
was destined from Eternity, He was 1. not too 
moan or insignificant, since He is the splendor of 
God’s majesty and the image of His substance. 
Nor was He for this 2. too weak and impotent: 
for He it is who bears all things with the Word 
of His power. 8. He evinced himself to be the 
Son appointed to the inheritance, in that He left 
not the obstacles to be removed by a stranger; 
bat became Himself the sacrifice, and made 
through Himself a purification of our sins.—The 
coarse of the Son of God from the bosom of the 
Father to His throne.—He has made by Himself 
the purification of our sins: 1. Without this 
mission and message all the attestations to His 
glory would be to us matter rather of terror 
than of joy; 2. but with the Word of His grace 
the recognition of His majesty becomes matter 
of at once weighty and delightful import: 8. 
The experience of the forgiveness of sins in His 
blood draws our hearts so that wo delight to 
adore Him. 
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Starks: God always reserve the best unto 
the last. Although He may not give thee speed¬ 
ily what thou desirest, at last all will turn out 
good, Ps. xxxvii. 87; Hftb. ii. 8.—Christ obtains 
the inheritance for all those who adhere to Him. 
We are through Christ all children, and heirs of 
God. Are we then not sufficiently rich ? I have 
but little in the world, and have but a small in¬ 
heritance to leave behind me; yet I am not there¬ 
fore sad. Though poor here I shall be abund¬ 
antly rich in heaven, Rom. viii. 17.—Though 
the one only God has spoken formerly through 
the prophets to the fathers, and at last to us by 
His Son; yet, as there is only one God, has there 
been also but one religion, one faith, one wor¬ 
ship, and one way to eternal bliss from the be¬ 
ginning of the world until now, Acts xv. 11.—I 
adhere to Christ; He has all power. He knows 
what is my ability ; 1 believe that He will help 
me always and everywhere, John iv. 4.—Jesus 
exalted into heaven, and yet, as God and man, at 
all times present with His church on earth by 
virtue of inseparable, personal union. If he is 
there and here, then why so troubled, my heart? 
If thou diest, thou comest into heaven to Jesus. 
So long as thou livest, Jesus is with thee. Jesus, 
thy magnet, will finally draw thee wholly to Him¬ 
self, John xvii. 24. —To dwell on the name of 
Christ is a blessed work, for one learns thus to 
know His great glory, John xvii. 8. 

Heubner : We have here a comprehensive out¬ 
line of all Christology : 1. what Christ is in Him- 
self: 2. what He is to us ; Revealer of God, Ran¬ 
somer of sinners; 8. into what condition He is ex¬ 
alted.—How important is it to have a genuine, 
Scriptural, adequate conception of Christ! The 
more value we attach to Christ, so much the more 
value do we attach to His Word; so much the 
more sacred He becomes as an example ; so much 
the more power issues forth from Him ; so much 
the more unlimited is the confidence which we 
can repose in Him. 

[Owen : All the glorious perfections of the na¬ 
ture of God do belong unto, and dwell in, the 
person of the Son. Were it not so, He could not 
gloriously represent unto us the person of the 
Father; nor by the contemplation of Him could 
we be led to an acquaintance with the person of 
the Father. The whole manifestation of the na¬ 
ture of God unto us, and all communications of 
grace, are immediately by and through the per¬ 
son of the Son. He represents Him unto us; 
and through Him is everything that is communi¬ 
cated unto us from the fulness of the Deity con¬ 
veyed.] 
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Scripture proof of the elevation of Jesus Christ as Son of God, and being abore the Angola 

Chapter I. 6-14. 


5 For to which of the angels said he at any time : Thou art my Son, this day have 
I begotten thee ? And agaiu: I will be to him a Father, and he shall be to me a 

6 Son t And again : When he bringeth in [and when he shall a second time 1 have in¬ 
troduced 8zay 8k icaXw slaaydynQ, 2 Aar, Subj.=Perf. AW.] the First-begotten into the 

7 world, he saith, And let all the angels of God worship him. And of [in respect, in¬ 
deed, to] the angels he saith, who maketh his angels spirits [winds] and his minis- 

8 tere a flame of fire; but unto [in respect to] the Son he saith: Thy throne, 0 God, is 
for ever and ever: a [And 1 * : a] sceptre of righteousness {rectitude eu&urqTos] is the 

9 sceptre of thy kingdom. Thou hast loved [lovedst yjydmiaas] righteousness, and hast 
hated [hatedst kfitarjcra^ iniquity*; therefore God, even thy God, [O God, thy 

10 God] hath anointed thee with the oil of gladness above thy fellows. And, thoo, 
Lord, in the beginning hast laid [didst lay] the foundations of the earth; and the 

11 heavens are the works of thy hands: they shall perish, but thou remainest,* and they 

12 all shall wax old as doth a garment, and as a vesture 4 * shalt thou fold [roll] 6 them up, 
and they shall be changed. But thou art the same, and thy years shall not fail. 

13 But to [and in respect to] which of the angels said he at any time [hath he ever 
said ecprjxiv rare], sit on my right hand until I make thine enemies thy footstool? 

14 Are they not all ministering spirits, sent forth to minister for them who shall be heirs 
of salvation [for ministration for the sake of those (8td rout) who are to inherit sal¬ 
vation ?] 


1 Vor. 8 <—Keu introducing the second portion of the puuge fro m the Psalm ie found In Sin, A.B.D.*E.*M.ni, Itah 
according to Cod. Clarom. ana Vulg. according to Cod. Amiat. In the following word* the lect. Rec. should be retailed. 

* Ver. 9<— Sin. read* with the Cod. Alex, of the LXX. ABuctay. The remaining MSS. except some minusc., read with 
the Cod. Vat. of the LXX. Avo/stay [AButiay was perhaps written in accidental conformity to the preceding Sucaiowvr*—X.J 

* Ver. 11.—Instead of thej>ree. Bie^iiyett Bloek, following Itala., Vulg. etc., accents tisyieveii as future. 

4 Ver. 12.—Sin. A. B. I).* E. have further the clause t/umoe after avrovt. 

* Ver. 12.—The aAAd£«if of the original is found also in Sin. D.* 43. The remaining Codd. read perhaps with 

an indistinct reference to Is. xxxiv. 4. 

[Ver. tt.— And when he thaU have again introduced, etc. Both the position of wAAir, and the connection of foe 
thought, point decidedly to this construction. The reference Is (de W., Lttn., Kbr., Del., Aif n Moll.) to the re-introduc¬ 
tion of Christ into the Inhabited world (* oixou/tcVq) at His second coming. It may be rendered again, a second time, or 
back; both ideas being In fact included. 

Ver. 7.—in respect indeed fo=while In respect to. The force of the part, piv, making ▼. 7 preparatory to v. 8 is lost 
In Eng. vsr, as in many other passages In the Epistle. In v. 8 wpor with top vide should be rendered as in t. 7. Jn respect 
to the Son. So also I think It should be (with Moll) at ▼. 13, and so I think (as against Moll, and nearly all the Intpp.) at 
xi. 13, wp&r iAoAilda— pvevpara clearly here winds , not spirits, as demanded by the connection. 

Ver. U.—[ M O God, tky God,” 6 Se6t, b 0e6t oor. Even Del. is doubtfol whether in ▼. 9 the first b fitoc should be ren¬ 
dered, as in ver. 8, as Voc. *0 God*, or, as in apposition with the foliowring: *God, thy God.* With Lttn., Mull, etc^ 1 think 
we are clearly to prefer the former construction. 

Ver. 14.—Eic Btaxoyiar for service or ministration , not to men, but to God. Their ministration or service is to God ; 
bnt in His service they are sent forth on account of, for the sake of ($**) men.—K.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

To which of the angels said he at any 
time. —The position of the words rivi yap e'rzev 
irore ruv ayykhuv shows that the emphasis is to 
be laid immediately upon rivi and rd» v ayyifajv, 
and that icori does not belong to rivi as a strength¬ 
ening particle, to whom I prayf Cui tandem f 
(Chr. F. Schmid, Kuinoel, etc.), but is a particle 
of time. The subject is God. This, however, is 
not so much to be drawn from ver. 1, as to be 
supplied from the connection of the thought ac¬ 
cording to usage in citing from the Old Testa¬ 
ment. It cannot be urged in refutation of the 
author’s reasoning, that in the Old Testament alike 


men and angels are sometimes called Sons of God. 
Schlicht., Michael., and Bobme have pointed out 
the difference between a collective appellative, 
and the name applied to an individual. This, 
however, does not meet the case, although tho 
rivi would seem to favor it. Bleek’s explana¬ 
tion that the LXX. cited exclusively by oar 
author, read ih the Cod. Alex. Gen. vi. 2,4; 
Job i. 6; ii. 1; xxxviii. 7; Ban. iii. 26, not Soot 
(viol ) but Angels (dyyeXoi) of God, is insufficient 
from the fact that in the Ps. xxix. 1; lxxxix. 7, 
we find the expression “Sons of God,” and we 
are not at liberty to suppose that the author for¬ 
got or left out of the account these passages. 
The remark, too, of Primasius that, as applied 
to other beings, the name stands only abusively. 
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only in a subordinate sense, explains not the real 
relations of the case (since the real connecting 
links of the thought remain unmentioned), and 
evades the objection, as does also the remark of 
Tholuck that the author presupposes that his 
readers would take the appellation given specially 
to an individual in a more exalted sense=icpor6To- 
jcof. More relevant to the context is the expla¬ 
nation of Braun that men and angels bore the 
name not as a rightful inheritance entailed upon 
them in accordance with their nature, but as re¬ 
ceived only by adoption; yet even this is partly 
erroneous, partly imperfect. The decisive con¬ 
sideration is suggested by Ebr. and Del. There 
is, at the outset, an essential distinction between 
the dwelling of heavenly, yet still created be¬ 
ings, with Elohim, and being begotten by Jehovah. 
This latter form of expression which never oc- f 
curs in reference to angels, indicates the relation 
in question as resting not on a natural, but on a 
theocratic basis. Precisely for this reason Jeho¬ 
vah can say, “My Son, my first-born is Israel” 
(Ex. iv. 22), and: “My Father, shall ye call to 
me,” Jer. iii. 14, 19; xxxi. 20; Is. i. 8; Deut. 

xiv. 1. Israel’s exodus was the day of His birth 
(Hos. ii. 6); and the days up to the formation of 
the covenant on Sinai, those “days of old,” and 
of the “ years of many generations” (Dent, xxxii. 
7; Is. li. 9), constitute the youthful period of the 
Church (Hos. xi. 1), in which Jehovah bore the 
Israelites os the father the son; in which Ho led 
them, and “taught them to go,” as a mother does 
her child (Hos. xi. 8; Am. ii. 10); in which He 
delivered tne people from the house of bondage, 
and brought them to His own house that they 
might be closely united with Him forever, Ex. iii. 
7; xx. 2. This is the time of bridal tenderness 
and of youthful love, when Israel became the 
Lord’s possession and His first-fruit, Jer. ii. 2, 8; 
Ezek. xvL 8; since Jehovah has Himself brought 
His people to Himself, and borne them on eagles’ 
wings (Ex. xix. 6; Deut. xxxii. 12), so that they 
became at once an independent nation and a 
church of the Lord, Ex. xix. 8; Ezek. xvi. 4; 
xx. 6. Granting that thus not merely pious 
servants of Jehovah in general (Deut. xiv. 1; 
Ps. lxxiii. 16; Prov. xiv. 26), but pre-eminently 
theocratic rulers (Ps. lxxxix. 27), and specially 
those springing from the seed of David (2 Sam. vii. 
14) are called Sons of God y (nay, that even hea¬ 
then Princes (Ps. lxxxii. 6), over whom God ex¬ 
ercises judgment, are, in their official position, 
called “Gods” and “Sons of the Most High”), 
it follows, on the one hand, that, in the theocratic 
sense, the name in question has never been given 
to an angel; and it is clear, on the other, that 
on this theocratic basis the specific relation of 
Christ to God might disclose itself as a fact of 
revelation, and that a Christological interpretation 
of the Old Testament is possible without disturb¬ 
ing the historical foundation of the Messianic 
passages. 

My Son—shall bo to me a Son.— Through 
the two passages Ps. ii. and 2 Sam. vii. cited by him 
with like application, the author goes back to the 
germ of the Messianic prophecy in the nsrrower 
and stricter sense. When David designed the build¬ 
ing of a temple on Mount Zion in fulfilment of Ex. 

xv. 17; Deut. xii. 6, he received, through the pro¬ 
phet Nathan, the divine declaration that not he, 


but his son, after him, was to build a temple t« 
Jehovah; nay, that for this seed God would, on 
His part, build a house, and establish His throne 
forever; that Jehovah would be to him a 
father, and he should be to Him a son, vii. 14. 
In a prayer of David accompanying this prophetic 
assurance, David expresses the conviction that 
the complete fulfilment of this prophecy is re¬ 
served to the remote future. The following 
words, however (ver. 19}, mean not: “and this 
in a man who shall be the Lord Jehovah Him¬ 
self” (Ebb. and the older interpreters), but: 
“And this (hast Thou spoken) after the manner 
of man (or as man speaks with man), Thou who 
art God the Lord.” In this condescension of God 
so fully does David recognize a prerogative be¬ 
stowed upon him that in the parallel passage (1 
Chron. xvii. 17) he says: “Thou hast regarded 
me as a man of very high degree.” Thus a 
filial relation is described as that which the pos¬ 
terity of David will sustain to God, and this pos¬ 
terity conceived not merely in its aggregate or 
collective character, but individually. We hence 
refer the language immediately to Solomon who, 
with express reference to this prophecy, under¬ 
takes the building of the temple (1 K. viii. 17 ff.), 
and regards himself as this promised Son (1 K. 
v. 5; 2 Chron. vi. 9), as does also David, 1 Chron. 
xxii. 9ff.; xxix. 19. But through this seed the 
royal dominion is to be established forever to the 
house of David, 2 Sam. vii. 16. And Solomon 
immediately declares (IK. viii. 26, 27) that this 
temple reared by him is not a house in which 
God may properly dwell. Men must of necessity, 
therefore, while David slept with his fathers, 
direct their eye farther into the future; as in 
fact David himself, 1 Chron. xvii. 17, beholds the 
promised seed in a long and blessed succession, 
and there is here no mention, as 2 Sam. vii. 14 
of transgressions, which God will visit with a pa¬ 
ternal chastisement. For the question is not of 
the form , as such, of the kingdom, however glo¬ 
rious it might be, in fulfilment of the prediction 
Num. xxiv. 17: “A star shall arise out of Jacob, 
and a sceptre shall arise out of Israel, and will 
dash in pieces the corners of Moab, and will de¬ 
stroy all the children of pride;” nor is mere descent 
from David sufficient to ensure the receiving of 
the everlasting kingdom, Ps. lxi. 7ff., which God 
has confirmed to David with an oath, Ps. xviii. 
61; lxxxix. 60 ff.; cxxxii. 11 ff. We have here 
rather to do with a theocratic kingdom under a 
theocratic ruler , who goes forth to battle amidst 
the offerings and prayers of his people (Ps. xx.), 
and who, with God as auxiliary, will annihilate 
all hiB enemies, but will righteously administer 
the princely gifts and prerogatives with which 
he has been entrusted, Ps. xxi. Of this ruler 
David stands as a type, and he himself, at the 
close of his life, makes the declaration, 2 Sam. 
xxiii. 4: “A righteous ruler in the fear of God 
is as the light of the sun which arises in a 
morning without clouds, like the tender grass 
which after the rain springs forth from the earth.” 
For this reason God builds again the fallen taber¬ 
nacle of David as in the ancient times, Am. ix. 
1, after Israel has been sifted out as one sifts out 
grain, ver. 9. And the ruler through whom the 
dominion returns back to the “ tower of the flock ” 


of David, and to the “strong hold” of Zion, 
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Mio. iv. 8, will not merely hate his historical 
descent from the house of David, Mic. v. 1, but 
as “the branch,” the “shoot,” “the stem from 
the root of Jesse,” Is. zi. 1, 10, the righteous 
branoh (Is. ir. 2; Jer. xxiii. 6; xxxiii. 15; Zech. 
iii. 8; vi. 12), whom God will raise up to David 
(Jer. xxx. 9; Ez. xxxiv. 23; xxxvii. 24), is 
called even by the name of Darid, Jer. xxx. 9; 
Ez. xxxvii. 24, 25; comp. Hos. iii. 5; and “ the 
sure mercies of David,” Is. lv. 8, are a designa¬ 
tion of the Messianic salvation. As now this 
Mfgestio one, who issues from the nation itself, 
as a ruler from its midst, is to draw near unto 
Jehovah Himself, Jer. xxx. 21, nay, is to bear 
the name “Jehovah our Righteousness” (Jer. 
xxiii. 6; liii. 15), it is clear that in the view of 
prophecy the Messianic salvation is linked to a 
son of David who is an “Anointed One” not 
merely in the sense in which even foreign kings 
as Cyrus, Is. xlv. 1, and Hazael, 1 K. xix. 15, 
receive this name as being instruments of Jeho¬ 
vah, and in which the theocratic kings in general 
bear it, 1 Sam. ii. 10; Ps. xz. 7; cxxxii. 10, etc., 
but in a special sense which includes, besides 
the kingly, also the prophetic, Is. lxi. 1, and 
the priestly anointing, so that Zechariah (vi. 
12, 13) may say: “Behold a man, Branch 
is his name, who will spring up in his place 
and build the temple of Jehovah, — he will 
bear kingly adornment, and will sit and rule 
upon his throne, and will be priest upon his 
throne, and there will be harmony between the 
two.” When, now, this Messiah is regarded as 
standing to God in the relation of Son to the 
Father, we can see in this only the full petfee- 
tion of the Theocratic relation. The designating 
of the stock of Ephraim, Jer. xxxi. 9, as the dear 
son and confidential child of God, shows that 
this language points to an intimate relation of 
communion and love. But that the term referred 
primarily not to subjective excellence, but to an 
objective relation, appears from Zech. xiii. 7, 
where the wicked Pekah is styled by God “the 
man that is my fellow;” and while Ex. iv. 22 
shows that at the same time the origin of the 
nation in this, its peculiar relation to God, is, in 
the expression, “ First-born Son,” referred back 
to God Himself, so Ps. lxxxix. 27, 28 brings out 
with special clearness at once the dignity of the 
relation, involving the manifold prerogatives of 
the first-born, and also the traits of trustful de¬ 
votion and hope, in the language: “He (David) 
will cry unto me, Thou art my Father, my 
strength, and the rock of my salvation. And I 
will make him my First-Born, supreme above 
the kings of the earth. ” In the application of 
these expressions to the Messiah, their form in¬ 
deed allows the possibility of a deeper concep¬ 
tion of His origin and of His issuing forth from 
God. But this deeper conception, which finds 
expression in the New Testament, we are not 
directly to transfer to the words of the Old. We 
find nowhere in the Old Testament a clearly de¬ 
veloped and conscious apprehension of the eter¬ 
nal and immanent relation of the Son to the Fa¬ 
ther. Even Micah v. 1 scarcely declares defi¬ 
nitely the preSxistence of the Messiah, or His 
eternal destination in the purpose of God; but 
from the completely humbled condition of the 
house of David, it simply assures us that beyond 


any known and historical record of the life and 
lineage of the Deliverer, who is to be born in 
the humble Bethlehem, we must go indefinitely 
back for His issuing forth, or origin, which is 
from ancient times, from “the days of old.” In 
a manner equally indefinite as to chronology, 
but significant and fraught with ominous im¬ 
port as to the facts, is in that passage indicated 
the time of His coming. For it is immediately 
added that Jehovah will give over the Israelites 
until the time when she who is with child shall 
bear her offspring. Among the attributes of the 
Messiah, too, is found. Is. ix. 5, the title, fa¬ 
ther of eternity,' but not the * Son of eternity.' 
The 4 Son,' Is. ix. 8, stands parallel to the 
4 child' whose birth is to be looked for. Yet, on 
the other hand, the profounder New Testament 
conception has not merely the formal right of an 
external connection with the Old Testament 
form of expression, but the higher and essential 
right of an unfolding of those germs which the 
veil of the Old Testament only so conceals, that 
in their intrinsic nature they at the same time 
point beyond themselves and those present cir¬ 
cumstances in which they had their origin. 
This is shown particularly in Ps. ii., here cited, 
which presupposes as an historical fact the pre¬ 
diction of Nathan, and displays its early ac¬ 
knowledged Messianic character in the fact that 
it speaks of a world-subduing power of the King 
whom Jehovah Himself has established upon 
Zion (erroneously translated bv earlier scholars: 

4 anointed at Zion') and placed in the relation of 
Son to Jehovah—the King whom the author of 
the Psalms, ver. 12, styles “the Son”—and that 
this Son appeals for this relation, on which the 
futile endeavors of Princes and nations that rise 
up against Jehovah and His Anointed (ver. 2) 
will dash themselves to ruin, to an inviolable 


decree ver - “Th<ro art my Son: I 

have to-day begotten Thee.” Whether David 
(Acts iv. 25), or some other prophetic bard, bo 
the author of this anonymous Psalm, at all 
events the author distinguishes himself from the 
Anointed One of Jehovah, and makes the latter 
come forward personally and speak in the full con¬ 
sciousness of his relation (ver. 7-9), just as pre¬ 
viously do the raging insurgents (ver. 8), and 
the Lord enthroned in heaven, who, kindling in 
wrath, will thunder down upon them the voice 
of His indignation (ver. 6). We may not, there¬ 
fore (with Hupfeld), regard the Psalm, “whe¬ 
ther originating in some definite historical event 
(as perhaps a triumphant military expedition], 
or, (as an independent product of the general spi¬ 
rit of the Theocracy), as a poetical glorification of 
the Israelitish kingdom in its peculiar Theocratic 
character, and with all the proud hopes which 
the national feeling associated with it,”—and 
appeal in support of our view to the Lyrico-dia- 
matio character of the Psalm. In the view of 
the Psalmist the several speakers have the signi¬ 
ficance of real personalities. They express ideas, 
but are not personifications of ideas. 

Inasmuch, now, as the prophecy of Nathan, 
which was given to David before Solomon was 
begotten (2 Sam. xii. 24), is no fabricated decla¬ 
ration of God, but an actual fact of His historical 
revelation, and as the Anointed One in Ps. ii- 
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appeals to an inviolable ordinance or decree of 
Jehovah, we are naturally led to look back to 
that prophecy, and to refer the * to-day * in its 
historical import to that day in which that 
‘seed* was promised to David, who was to stand 
to God in the relation of Son, and who then on 
that day received his procreation, or, still better, 
his birth rarely meaning ‘beget,’ but 

- T 

generally, ‘to be born’) as the Son of Jehovah. 
This destined seed of David is the “Anointed 
One” of the Psalmist, and expresses the con¬ 
sciousness of having been in the actual course of 
events introduced by Jehovah into this relation. 
It would not be a whit more unnatural to sup¬ 
pose that we have here a mere personified Mes¬ 
sianic ideal employed in celebrating its own Di¬ 
vine origin, than to regard the “to-day” as a 
mere poetic element of figurative speech, or an 
expression indicating the certainty and reality 
of the Messianio idea. But neither does the 
“to-day” point to the day of the coronation of 
an lsraelitish Prince, either Solomon (Bl.) or 
the Maccabean Alexander Jannseus (Hitzig), 
appealing in these words to the Divine right of 
the Theocratic dominion claimed by him. It 
points originally to the day of the introduction 
of the Messiah as the Theocratic ruler from the 
seed of David into the knowledge and recogni¬ 
tion of God’s people through His word of reve¬ 
lation. From this historical connection we may 
understand how Paul, Acts xiii. 83, could apply 
this passage to the resurrection of Jesus Christ, 
especially if we compare Rom. i. 4, rov dpioOlvro^ 
vlov &eov tv fiwdfiti «card irvevpa ayiucvvrjq k% 
avaor&otus ruv vtupuv (“who teas constituted 
Son of God in power” etc.); and with this 
remember, on the one hand, that the anoint¬ 
ing as Theocratio king presupposes the be- 
stowment of the Holy Spirit (1 Sam. x. 6,10; 
xvi. 18), and that on the influence of the Spirit 
of God rests, the Sonship, and, on the other, that 
Bev. xii. conceives the issuing forth of Christ for 
the conquest of the kingdoms of the world, as 
a birth from the church in which he has his 
abode. From this, now, it is clear that the au¬ 
thor of the Epistle to the Hebrews is justified in 
citing this passage to prove a special Sonship of 
the Messiah such as has been attributed to no 
angel. This is here the specially important 
point with the author. To refer the “to-day” 
to an eternal and “metaphysical” generation of 
the Son on the part of God (Orig., Athan., Basil, 
Theoph., August., Primas., the older Lutheran 
Intpp. generally, Stein, Liin.), or to the day of 
the conception of Jesus with a reference to Luke 
L 81 ff. (Chrys., Theod , (Ec., Kuin., Bohm., 
Hofm.J, or to the entrance of Jesus Christ into 
His kmgly life of super-terrestrial glory, whe¬ 
ther by His resurrection or by His ascension 
(HiL, Ambr., Calv., Grot., Schllcht., Calm., von 
GerL, Del.), is partly an interpretative applica¬ 
tion, partly a deduction which the author him¬ 
self, however, has not here made. [And yet, 
when we consider that in the application of the 
Psalm in question to our Lord, it applies to no 
event in His career so naturally as to His glori¬ 
fication after His resurrection, in fact applies, 
properly speaking, to no other period; and that 
Paul so applies it. Acts xiii. 88, as above noticed; 
and that the author, in the verse immediately 


preceding refers definitely to Christ’s taking His 
seat at the right hand of God after His resurrec¬ 
tion, as in that immediately following he refers 
definitely to His second coming, it seems by na 
means improbable that he had in his mind that 
definite period in which the exalted and glorified 
Christ was proclaimed, and, as it were, consti¬ 
tuted Son of God in power.—K.]. 


Vbr. 6. And when he shall again have 
introduced the first-born into the world, 
he saith. —The usage of our Epistle does not 
allow us to transpose ir62uv and make it the in¬ 
troduction of a citation, as even Bleek (recently 
followed by Reuss, L'ipUre aux Eebr ., p. 199 ff.) 
maintained after Carpz., overlooking at the 
same time the correspondence of the Aor. Sulj. 
with orav to the Lat. perf. Fut. (Winer 6V., t> 
Ed., p. 275 ff. [Hadlet Gr. Gr., 747 a]). The 
language refers to the second introduction—yet 
in the future—of the First-born into the world 
(Liin.). The oiKovpivrj (world) is the inhabited 
earth on which the Son has already previously 
lived and labored. As the author has already. 
spoken of this sojourn, and, at the same time, 
expressly testified of the preexistence of the Son, 
the mode of expression is perfectly clear and un¬ 
objectionable. Even Greg. Nyss. ( Contr. Euncm. 
Orat. Ill ., p. 641) recognized the reference of 
the passage to the Second Coming, while Grot., 
Schlicht, Wetst., &c., refer it to a public and 
formal presentation of Christ after the Ascen¬ 
sion; Bleek [Stuart] and Reuss to some other¬ 
wise unrecorded andlike presentation previously 
to the incarnation; Chrys., Primas., Calv., Ca- 
lov, Beng., to one accompanying the incarna¬ 
tion. The term irpor&roKos is not identical in 
meaning with povoyovfc (Primas., (Ecum.). The 
latter epithet represents this as an exclusive re¬ 
lation which no being sustains to God, except 
the Messiah. The former specially signalizes 
His preeminence in the relations belonging essen¬ 
tially to the Messiah, whether to the creation 
(Col. i. 16) or to the Theocratic children of God 
(Rom. viii. 29; Col. i. 18; Rev. i. 6; Heb. ii. 10), 
partly in respect to the mode and time of His 
entrance on the stage of being, partly in respect 
to position, dignity and power. As the word 
stands here with no limiting epithet, it is to be 
taken without any special reference as a terminus 
technicus , founded on Psalm lxxxix. 28. To this 
Messianic King and Son of God, the angels, by 
Divine command, are to render adoring homage. 
Presupposing the certainly of the Second Coming, 
and referring exclusively to this, the author an¬ 
nounces what God then ordains {jhtyei, he saith). 
The Pres, tense brings before the eye as present 
that which is actually future, and springs from 
the conviction of its certainty . In the l'arousia 
the author sees the final fulfilment of the pro¬ 
phecy, Deut xxxii. 48, in which Jehovah, alter 
a long withdrawal and concealment, when at 
length the power of the ungratefiil people has 
utterly disappeared, revealing Himself in His com¬ 
passion for their deliverance, is, at the same time, 
depicted as the God who brings fearful judgment 
on the heathen. To the words of the Heb. text, 
“Praise, ye heathen, His people; for He avenges 
the blood of His servants, and repays vengeance 
to His enemies, and brings expiation to His 
land* His people,” there is subjoined in all the 
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MSS. of the LXX. a clause made up from Is. 
xliv. 88 ; Ps. xcvii. 7, and Ps. xxix. 1 (springing 
probably from the liturgical use of the Song of 
Moses, Del.) in which the words here cited are 
found strictly after the Cod. Vat. and the Collec¬ 
tion of the Old Testament Cantiea appended to 
the Psalter in the Cod. Alex. (which in the text of 
Deut. has viol instead of —for that the 

words are here given as a citation appears un¬ 
deniably from the retention of the particle *ai 
( l And , Let all the angels, &c.’). The reference 
of the avT$ to the Messiah, springs not from the 
fact that Jehovah Himself appears previously as 
the Speaker (Liin.); nor is it to be explained 
from the fact that Israel, who has previously 
been mentioned as the object of the praise of the 
heathen, bears elsewhere the designation of 
First-born, and thus what applies to Israel 
might, with abundant ease, be transferred to its 
Messianic King. It has its ground rather in the 
view, common to all the New Testament writers, 
that we are to apply to Christ as Sovereign of the 
Kingdom of God, all that in the Old Testament 
is in this relation declared of Jehovah. IIpoo- 
kweIv , with Dat. only in the later classical 
writers: earlier with Acc. (Bernh. Synt., p. 
113, 266). 

Veil. 7. And in respect to the angels, 
indeed, he saith. —In contrast with the Mes¬ 
siah (yiv — Si) the subordinate position of the 
angels is brought out by a declaration of God in 
the Scripture, in a twofold relation: 1, in that 
they are servants; 2 , in that they are changeable 
and perishable (Liin.). UpS?, in reference , in re¬ 
lation to; so frequently (Win. Oram., J 49 A. 
[It is one of the most familiar usages of np6g with 
the Acc.; see Dem. 1 01. 4.—K.]. The connection 
in Ps. civ. 4 seems to warrant our understanding 
it as affirming that winds and lightnings , like na¬ 
ture in general, are merely servants of God. 
As, however, j7{J ?Xf with double Acc. usually 

T *T | . 

signifies not making into something (7 jfJJ ty), 

T 

but, making out of something , it were properly 
translated, “ making His messengers out of winds, 
and His servants out of flaming fire. ” Still we can 
hardly suppose that the Psalmist meant in this to 
express the idea that “God, in accomplishing the 
work which is wrought in the world through an¬ 
gelic agencies, gives to the angels the elemental 
wind and fire as the material in which they are, 
as it were, to embody themselves and assume a 
visible form,” Del.). It can, however, also bo 
translated: “making winds out of His messen¬ 
gers, and flaming fire out of His ministers.” 
This reading is adopted in the Sept., which, by 
placing the Art. before ayyih. and X«r f , shows 
that it thus regards the angels ; and our author, 
who, perhaps, with reference to Ex. iii. 2, 
writes irvpbc $Mya, instead of the icvp qikiyov of 
the Sept (the irvpbg <fk6ya of the Cod. Alex, is 
probably a later correction from our Epistle), 
evidently regards the passage as teaching that 
the angels have so little of substantive existence 
that they are obliged sometimes to clothe them¬ 
selves in the changing garment of natural phe¬ 
nomena for the execution of the Divine com¬ 
mands, and, under the form of elemental agen¬ 
cies, to act with dynamioal efficiency. Substan¬ 
tially parallel are Ps. xxxiv. 8 ; John v. 4. Also 1 


the Rabbins call the angels 


and the Targum at Ps. civ. 4 paraphrases “who 
maketh His messengers swift as winds, His mi¬ 
nisters strong as flaming fire.” 

Ver. 8. But in respect to the Son, etc.— 
The Son is not directly addressed (Bengel), but 
the irpbc is to be taken as in the verse preceding. 
And as matter of fact the words, Ps. xIt. 7, in 
not spoken to the Messiah, but were simply at an 
early period, as shown by the admission of the 

Psalm into the temple liturgy ([72f JD^)» re " 

ferred to Him. The Psalm designated in the in¬ 
scription as a song of love, and celebrating the 
marriage of Solomon or Joram with a foreign 
princess, is presented by an Israelite to the 
king (ver. 2 ), who is addressed in w. 8 - 10 , 
while in v. 11 ff. the discourse changes to the 
bride. The minstrel conceives the king, in his 
Theocratic position and function, as commis¬ 
sioner and vicegerent of Jehovah, who, by 
righteous and wise government, is to effect the 
destined coming of the Kingdom of God. Inas¬ 
much as by the king in question this was bat 
partially or npt at all effected, the PBalm early 
past over as a mystical bridal song, to the mar¬ 
riage of the Messiah with His Church. The 
Messianic references also appear in the Psalm 
itself, in that it is said (ver. 71 that His throne 
is Elohim=Divine forever ana ever, or better, 
that His Divine throne is forever and ever: [or, 
better still, I think, even in the original Heb.: 
“Thy throne, 0 God, is forever and ever.” This 
is certainly the most natural construction of the 
sentence, and need not be shrunk from, as it is 
in perfect keeping with the context; and as, at 
all events, the idea is substantially contained in 
the context—K.l; in that it is said further that 
God (ver. 17) will render His posterity princes 
over the whole earth, so that they should eclipse 
the splendor of their ancestors, and all nations 
should praise the King on account of His glory 
(ver. 18); and finally, in that some characteris¬ 
tic expressions of this Psalm are used in Is. ix. 
5; lxi. 8 , directly of the Messiah as the Servant 
of Jehovah—a fact the more important, as 

nighty Oodj is elsewhere a cus¬ 


tomary designation of God Himself, t. g., Deut. 
x. 17; Jer. xxxiL 18; Neh. ix. 82; Ps. xxir. 8 . 
Since, therefore, the Theocratic King “sat on 
the throne of Jehovah ” (l Chron. xxix. 28)—and 
the throne of God is eternal, Lam. v. 19,—and 
Zech. prophesies (xii. 8 ) that the house of David 
shall yet be at the head of the nation, as Elokie, 

1 a messenger of Jehovah (Q*n /IO W793 
rrirv). the author of our Epistle is en¬ 
tirely justified in interpreting the Psalm not as 
typically or indirectly, but as prophetically and 
directly Messianic, and in finding a proof of 
Godhead of the Messiah in the fact that He who 
as King was, for His love of righteousness, ex¬ 
alted above all His fellows, received the appel¬ 
lation of Elohim. For while, indeed, the Kingly 
government, as representative of God ruling w 
majesty, is sometimes named Elohim (Ex. xxi-o; 
xxii. 7; Ps. lxxxii.) the individual person never 
elsewhere receives this name. And he would all 
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the more naturally infer the Godhead of the 
Messiah, inasmuch as lore of righteousness and 
hatred of iniquity are special characteristics of 
the holiness of God, Ps. v. 5; Is. lxi. 8. A id 
rovro many erroneously explain (with August, 
and Thom. Aquin.) of the purpose and result of 
the anointing, referring it to the anointing of 
the Holy Spirit made in order (hat the anointed 
one might lore righteousness. In the Heb. text 
it is a quality of the King that He loves righteous¬ 
ness; and this forms the ground for that fulness 
of joy which, as an anointing, has been poured 
over Him in richer measure than over His com¬ 
panions or fellows, t. e., the other kings of the 
earth. As this love of righteousness is to be 
conceived not as a state of passive repose, but 
as an active attribute, the Sept, employs the 
Aor. tjydrrijca^y kpiarjaaQ (didst love, etc.), and from 
this it is still more clear that did rovro points 
back to this as the ground of the anointing, 
which also our author understands not of the 
crowning of Jesus, after His accomplished 
earthly career, as Heavenly King, and His ex¬ 
altation thus above the angelic dwellers in heaven 
(Peirce, Olsh., Bl., Ebr., Alf., Liin.), but, in ac¬ 
cordance with the original text, of the fulness of 
bliss which He, long since anointed as King of 
the Kingdom of God, has above His fellows. 
‘Fellows* Klee erroneously refers to “all crea¬ 
tures;** Chrys., Theoph., (Ec., Beng., to “all 
men.** The ‘fellows* (pkroxoi) of t^e Messiah 
must certainly be anointed ones. Thus they are 
either Christians (Theodor., Calv., Camero, 
Schlicht), or the prophets, high-priests and 
kings, anointed as types of Christ (Wittich, 
Braun, Cranm.), or, which seems best suited to 
the connection. Princes in general (Kuin., Ebr., 
Del.). The author does not develop the individual 
features of the passage in their possible applica¬ 
tion, but lays the whole emphasis on the repeat¬ 
edly recurring term, “God,** which, in an 
equally exclusive manner with the term “ Son,’* 
is given in the Divine word of Scripture to the 
Messiah. 

Ver. 10. And; Thou, Lord, in the be¬ 
ginning didst lay, etc .—The /cat introduces 
in the closest connection of thought with the 
preceding, a citation from Ps. cii. 26-28 illus¬ 
trating the point that all aid to the people of 
God must come, not through any creature in. 
strumentality, but through God the Creator. 
The Psalm is a lamentation, written at a late 
period of the exile, in which the poet, profoundly 
penetrated by the wretchedness of his people, 
expects and entreats deliverance and preserva¬ 
tion from God, who, as the eternal one, even 
amidst that change and revolution of things 
over which He presides, still approves Himself 
as unchangeably the same, as avrdf. The 

Psalmist is hence so sure of deliverance that he 
declares that it “will be told to coming genera¬ 
tions,** how God looked down from heaven, and 
heard the groaning of the captives (ver. 19 ff.). 
In the fact that help comes only from the eter¬ 
nal and unchangeable God, while even the hea- 
▼ens, as they were originally formed by Him, 
are also transformed by Him, lies our au¬ 
thor’s warrant for referring the cited words 
to the Son by whom God hath made the 
worlds. The author is not merely expressing in 
scriptural phraseology what, in his own belief, 


and, in the presumed belief of his readers, may by 
justly said of Jesus (Hofm., Schriftb., I. 150). 
There would then be wanting the connecting 
link which, according to the tenor of Scripture, 
warrants his statement. We are not at liberty 
to transfer to the Son all the attributes ascribed 
to the Father. Hence we do not say with Theod. 
of Mops. (ed. Fritzsche , p. 162) that the Old Test. 
Scripture when it speaks of God, always speaks of 
the Father without exclusion of the Son. Equally 
unsatisfactory is the explanation that the inter¬ 
polated icipic of the Sept, (wanting in the Heb.) 
has, as being the customary designation of Jesus 
in apostolic times, seduced the author into his 
interpretation (Bohm., Liin.); for ch. viii. 8ff.; 
xii. 6 ff. forbid our charging the author with any 
such ignorance. The link of connection is found 
rather (as in all the other citations), in the fact 
that the original Psalm itself expressed a positive 
hope in that earnestly longed for revelation of the 
salvation of Jehovah which was to be accom¬ 
plished only in the Messiah. (Similarly Hofm., 

“Prophecy and Fulfilment ,** II. p. 88, Del.). Ear* 
upxfa ^8* oxix., clii. is not=n> apxy f hut cor ~ 
responds to did apxvSy and expresses also in the 
classics extension downwards in time (KI’hn., 

1 605, 1. Jelf, II. % 629, 2). In Heb. we have 

the more general QtJ£j^==/orroerZy. Aiaptveiv 

indicates the abiding in one condition through all 
the vicissitudes of time, Ps. cxix. 90; 2 Pet. iii. 

4 . nepi^6?xuov denotes anything throvm around 
(1 Cor. xii. 16, probably a veil), commonly the 
garment thrown around like a mantle. Storr 
finds in d'h'hayiiaovTai the idea that the hea¬ 
vens, which are works of God’s hands or 
fingers (Ps. viii. 4), will bo exchanged like a 
garment, in that God will make a new heaven 
and a new earth. This form of conception is 
certainly made prominent Is. lxv. 17; lxvi. 22; 

2 Pet. iii. 18; Rev. xxi. 1; for the Scripture, 

while indeed it teaches a rfXof of the world, 
Matt. xxiv. 14, a change of its present axvptb 
1 Cor. vii. 81, a passing away of heaven and 
earth, Matt. v. 18; Luke xxi. 88; 1 John ii. 17; 
Rev. xx. 11, a dissolving of the elements, 2 Pet. 
iii. 12, yet by no meanB teaches an annihilation of 
its existence , but rather a regeneration , a new birth 
of the world, with the transformation naturally 
attending it. Yet here the other form of concep¬ 
tion seems the preponderating one, which makes 
heaven an apparent tent-cloth spread out over the 
earth, Is. xl. 22; Ps. civ. 2, without, however, 
requiring us with Heinrichs to resolve the ipya 
into the products of the loom. Here their trans¬ 
formation consists in their becoming antiquated, 
Ps. cii. 27. The reading then, involves 

the thought that they are rolled up, and 
laid aside. This rolling up, Is. xxxiv. 4; 
Rev. vi. 14, is compared with that of a book; 
and Is. xxxiv. 4 it is said of the heavenly hosts 
that they fall off as the leaves of the vine, and 
as the withering of the fig-tree; while in like 
manner in Is. li. 6 they are said to pass away 
like smoke. But the Lord is unchangeable in 
His being, and absolutely imperishable. In the 
Hebrew we have; “And Thy years have no com¬ 
pletion,** t. c., their end never comes. In the 
Greek; “Thy years shall never fail,** «. «., they 
shall never cease or discontinue. ’ExAc/Ve/v is 
used as intransitive also in the classics. 
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Ver. 18. Sit on my right hand, etc .— 
E lire (yer. 5) used of the declaration made abso- 
luUly, and once for all, (kesmdl,mad3Lcyet(vn*G)*t 
the declaration which is now or continuously being 
made (he saith , he is saying), are here exchanged 
for elpijKe of the declaration which stands before 
us as fixed in Scripture (he hath said). Del. 

The metabatio 6k which stands in the third 
place after a preposition with its case (Hartunq, 
Partikellehre I. p. 190) introduces as the last 
proof—challenging in its interrogative form the 
assured assent of the reader—the elevation of 
the Messiah to a joint sovereignty with God in 
absolute triumph over His foes, in contrast with 
angels who, though spiritual beings, have but 
the place and destination of servants. True, the 
angels, as inhabitants of heaven, also enjoy the 
immediate presence of God, and the proverbial 
expressions, *< he is good as an angel of God,” 
1 Sam. xxix. 9; “he judges righteously as an 
angel of God,” 2 Sam. xiv. 17; “he is wise as 
an angel of God,” 2 Sam. xiv. 20; xix. 27, point 
to their extraordinary intellectual and moral 
endowments. But organized as an heavenly 
host, 1 K. xxii. 19; 2 Chron. xviii. 18,—whence 
we are told of an encampment of angels (Gen. 
xxxii. 1 , 2 ), and find chariots and horses as¬ 
signed to them (2 K. vi. 171,—they encompass 
the throne of Jehovah—partly in the form of an 
advisory assemblage (Job i. 6 ; ii. 1; Ps. lxxxix. 
8 ); partly praising God and His works in holy 
joy, Ps. xxix. 1; ciii. 20; partly as servants 
standing ready to execute His commands, Job 
iv. 18; xv. 16, as heroes of strength, Ps. ciii. 
20; cxlviii. 2, and as Jehovah’s (Jos. v. 14) 
“ host of the high ones,” Is. xxiv. 21. But to the 
Messiah is ascribed not merely sitting beside or 
in presence of the all-ruling God, but sitting at 
His right hand. The former expression would 
have designated Him only as theocratio ruler; 
as David, after the removal of the ark of the 
covenant to Mount Zion, had his throne in im¬ 
mediate proximity to the throne of Jehovah. 
But the latter elevates Him above every spe¬ 
cies of principality and dominion to partici¬ 
pation in the divine majesty itself. The his¬ 
torical incidents in which this typical Psalm had 
birth, stand connected apparently (ver. 5 ff.) with 
the viotory of David over the Syrians and Am¬ 
monites. But the promise of the elevation 
spoken of (ver. 1 ) appears as an oracular or 
prophetic utterance (QJJJ) of Jehovah, whose 

fulfilment is still in the* future (ver. 4), and is 
directed to the Lord of the minstrel 

my Lord) ; we are, therefore, entirely justified 
in assuming a widening of the prophetic view 
beyond the historical and typical incidents, and 
in finding in the “ Lord ” not the David sung by 
the people (Ewald), but the Messiah whom David 
recognized as at once his Lord and his Son 
(Matt. xxii. 41 ff.); especially as this king, whom 
the people, born like dew from the womb of the 
morning, clad in sacred garments, are to follow 
into the conflict (ver. 8 ), is not merely to conquer 
His enemies upon the whole earth (ver. 6 ), but 
as priestly king (ver. 41, is to stand in a relation 
(to be hereafter more fully considered), such as 
could be predicated of no historical ruler of Is- 
raeL The custom of setting the foot on the neck 


of a conquered enemy, hrlragTr te earlier Israel, 
Josh. x. 24; 1 K. ▼. 17. To later Greek belongs 
vrroirbdtov, and the frequent Hellenistic formula 
£K 6z£lL)v which implies the rising conspicuously 
above that which is on the right hand. 

Ver. 14. Are they not all ministering 
spirits, etc .—In this summing up of the series of 
thoughts developed from ver. 4, the emphasis lies 
partly on ndvrec, all, which includes even the ange¬ 
lic leaders , partly on teirovpyucd, which designates 
these spirits as standing in sacred service. For the 
term points, not in a general way, to service ob¬ 
ligatory by virtue of public office, but specially 
to that connected with the public Levitical wor¬ 
ship, Ex. xxxi. 10; Num. iv. 12, vii. 6 ; 2 Chron. 
xxiv. 14. Hence also the Rabbins frequently 

designate certain angels as 

allusion to the heavenly sanctuary can be inferred 
from the choice of the expression: it simply re¬ 
fers back to v. 7. The Pres. Part. diroore//<fyifw* 
habitually sent forth , commissioned , brings out the 
proper characteristic of the angels, or that 
habitus , that habitual form of action, which 
springs from their nature, and corresponds to 
their destination. The term diamvla refers not 
directly to their rendering service to men; (for, 
apart from the fact that the angels are not 
placed in subordination to men, the construction 
would require the Dat. roZf ftkXXowrt (Acts xi. 29; 
1 Cor. xvi. 15), but to the ministerial relation in 
which they stand to Ood, and in which God em¬ 
ploys them for the good of those who are to in¬ 
herit the salvation procured by His Son. This 
special signification of cunjpla (though without 
the article) is implied alike in the context, and 
in the verb Kfaipovofulv, inherit . It implies neither 
deliverance from danger in general (Michael, 
Schleusn., Bohm., Kuin.); nor again the actual 
conferring of eternal salvation upon its inheritors 
through the ministrations assigned by God to 
the angels (Liin.); but simply the proper office of 
the angels, as those whom God sends forth for 
the benefit of godly men. The term ounffia, 
employed in designating this salvation, presup¬ 
poses a de}iverance from ruin wrought by “ the 
great God and our Saviour Jesus Christ,’' Tit. 
ii. 18. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. God has not merely communicated His word 

to the prophets in the manifold forms of His re¬ 
velations of Himself: nor has He merely is the 
prophets and by their mouth spoken formerly to 
the fathers. He also speaks to us in Hdy 
Scripture. The development of the precise doc¬ 
trine of inspiration is yet a problem for the¬ 
ology ; but the church has to confess that in the 
Holy Scripture she hears God Himself speak, 
and that she feels herself bound, in all that re¬ 
spects salvation, to adhere implicitly to the Word 
of God as uttered in the Scripture. 

2. The old canon of Scripture interpretation: 
Novum Testamentum in vetere latet; VHus Testa***’ 
turn in novo patet, springs from a correct apprehen¬ 
sion of the true essential relation of the two parts 
of the economy of salvation. The sacred writers 
constantly emphasize the drome purpose, as that 
which determines the events of history; yet this 
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not formally as mere purpose, which might seek j 
its end irrespective of the course of things; but 
as that divine determination, which of itself, in a 
concrete manner, brings about its result. When 
this determination is prophetically uttered, this 
prophetic word is an expression of the divine 
counsel, thought and will, which is already 
stamped with the impress of human history, but 
primarily as but a form , which awaits in the fu¬ 
ture its ultimate fulfilment, and reaches this by 
an actual carrying out in history of the divine pur¬ 
pose. The historical facts which gradually lead 
to this final and proper fulfilment of prophecy, 
bear, for this reason, a typico-prophetic character. 
They represent typically, and for precisely this 
reason, but partially and defectively, the idea 
that is to be realized; yet they must be regarded 
as evidences of its truth, and of its infallible and 
already incipient realization. They are inter¬ 
woven with historical conditions which as yet 
contain no adequate realization of the divine 
thought. It might hence be half suspected that 
nothing but the caprice or the unwarranted fan¬ 
cies of a later time had discovered this relation 
of purely historical facts, or of earlier oracular 
utterances, to those later events which they typify 
and predict. Unquestionably, too, we are war¬ 
ranted in insisting on the historical foundations of 
prophecy, and on its direct reference to imme¬ 
diate events, as against an unhistorical and, as 
it were, soothsaying prophecy. But the exaggera¬ 
tion of this feature leads to a mode of dealing 
with events which knows no prophecy , to a his¬ 
tory with no positive divine guidance and con¬ 
trol, with no real ideas, with no true future of 
redemption. The New Testament writers, on 
the other hand, see bursting through these en¬ 
veloping folds of history the germs and tenden¬ 
cies of divine ideas, and, in their illustrative 
citations, mainly exhibit the symbolical facts, in 
a direct and immediate application to the fulfilment 
already effected through Christ. Hence they, 
on the one hand, neither take the facts and 
statements of the Old Testament, in their origi¬ 
nal import as referring to immediate events, nor 
on the other, put upon them an allegorical and 
mystical interpretation, which rests upon no 
sure basis; but so interpret them that they ap¬ 
pear as members of that system of divine ideas 
and acts, by which, in the progress of revelation, 
the original Gospel which announced “ the seed 
of the woman,” is gradually, step by step, an¬ 
nouncing and accomplishing itself until its final 
and complete fulfilment in the coming of the Son 
of God in the flesh. The occasional use of Rab¬ 
binical forms of citation and modes of interpre¬ 
tation in no way destroys this essential relation, 
bat stands connected with the national position 
and special culture of the respective writers: 
compare (from earlier times) Andb. Eesleh 
dc dictorum V, T. in N. allegations 1627; also in 
Hacks pan dispp. theol . et phil. sylloga, p. 6611 
oq.: Oporinus , demonstrate N. T. ex. V. T. p. 60 
sq., and Subenhusius, Bi/ftof /caraWayi)?, in quo, 
secundum veterum theol . Ilebr. formulas allegandi 
et modos interpretandi, conciUantur loca V. in N. T. 
allegata, Amst. 1718. 

8 . The true and perfect deity of Jesus Christ is to 
bo proved a. from the name “ Son of God,” be¬ 
stowed on Him in an exclusive sense, and as de¬ 


signating a specific relation, which, along with 
e s e ent m l unity, points to a hjpostatical distinction 
of persons, for which reason He is also directly 
called “God:” b. from His t corks of creating, up¬ 
holding, redeeming, governing, and renovating 
the world: c. from the perfection of the metaphy¬ 
sical, intellectual and moral attributes involved 
in that specific relation to God, and attesting 
themselves in all these several spheres of action: 
d. from the adoring worship which belongs to 
Him, and is rendered Him even by the Princes 
among the heavenly angels, a fact which, within 
the sphere of the monotheistic faith, is of the 
utmost significance. 

4. The doctrine of the eternity of the world is 
equally to be repudiated with that of its future 
annihilation. Its transformation into a new and 
nobler form of existence is effected by means of 
the same Lord through whom it was created, and 
that according to divine purpose and will, so that 
its destruction also is to be referred to no exhaus¬ 
tion of originally supplied powers, wrought by 
age and the natural decay of years, nor to any re¬ 
gularly recurring cycles of revolution, by which, 
at definite intervals and according to unchange¬ 
able laws, creation is resolved into its elements, 
and again remoulded into new forms and com¬ 
binations for other destinies. 

6 . The anticipated reintroduction of the First¬ 
born into the inhabited world forms the goal of 
the ways of God in history, and promises a reve¬ 
lation of glory to which, in hope and faith, we 
are to look; which, in the patience of the saints, 
we are humbly to await , and for which, in the 
sanctification of our persons, as children of God 
born anew to be brethren in Jesus Christ, and 
called to be fellow-heirs with Him, we are 
earnestly to prepare , that we may join the ador¬ 
ing worship of the angels. 

6 . The invocation of angels, as ministers to 
our need and mediators of salvation, is no less 
irrational and absurd, than the denial of their 
existence and of their employment in the service 
of God for the benefit of the heirs of salvation, is 
unscriptural. Disposition here assigned to them 
excludes any rendering to them of worship , and, 
on the other hand, their spiritual nature remits 
to the province of imagination and art all sensi¬ 
ble representations of their form; while yet their 
employment in the service of God renders pos¬ 
sible their transient appearance and agency on 
earth in the most various forms. 

7. The means which God employs for the pro¬ 
tection and support of the pious in this wicked 
world, are numerous in proportion as He is un¬ 
fathomable in wisdom, unlimited in power, and 
inexhaustible in love. Besides the forces, crea¬ 
tures, and instrumentalities, which belong to 
the sphere of earth and human action, He has 
equally at command, for the exigencies of even 
our temporal life, heavenly and angelic agencies , 
and that in unmeasured abundance and untold 
variety. 

8 . The establishment of the Kingdom of Codon 
earth in the form of a kingdom of grace under 
the regal dominion of the Messiah, who, after 
accomplishing the mission assigned to Him be¬ 
low, is now forever exalted above all powers to 
the throne of God, is, on the one hand, a fulfil¬ 
ment of the Messianic prophecies; on the other, 
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a preparation for the consummated dominion of 
God over all the world, and itself again a pro¬ 
phecy of the kingdom of glory. The Chbisto- 
cracy is the fully unfolded, world-embracing form 
of the Theocracy ; and in His consummated 
glory the Exalted One becomes, for all eternity, 
the medium of that communion with God which, 
as the Humiliated One, He originally procured. 
“The language, * Sit at my right hand/ means, in 
a word: exalted highly and placed as glorious 
King—not over the towers of Jerusalem, nor 
over the empire of Babylon, Rome, Constantino¬ 
ple, or the entire earth—which were indeed a 
great power;—nay, not over heaven, stars, and 
all that our eyes can behold, but exalted to a 
power far higher and wider. Seat thyself—such 
is His language—beside me on the lofty seat 
where I sit, and be equal to me.* For by sitting 
beside Him, he means not, sitting at His feet , but 
at His right hand, in the same majesty and 
power with Himself, which is nothing less than 
a Divine power *' (Luth. at Ps. ox.). 

HOMILETIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The consolation of the Church of God in 
troublous times is: 1, God’s words of encourage¬ 
ment in the Holy Scripture; 2, the Government 
of Jesus Christ on the throne of God; 8 , the in. 
heritance of blessedness to which it is destined.— 
The right which Jesus Christ has to us as, a. our 
Creator; b. our Saviour; c. our Ruler.—The 
worship which we owe to Jesus Christ: 1, on the 
ground of the Divine command in the Holy 
Scriptures; 2, after the example of the heavenly 
spirits ; 8 , as citizens of the Kingdom of God.— 
What summons us Christians ceaselessly to 
living gratitude to God T 1, the destination to 
bliss, which God’s word vouchsafes to us; 2, the 
protection which He bestows upon us by powers 
and servants sent forth from heaven; 8, the 
gracious aid which He renders to us in the 
Church of His Son.—The dominion which Jesus 
Christ exercises: 1, in its character, a. as a 
Divine dominion; b. for the conquest of the 
world; c. by employing the powers and resour¬ 
ces of the heavenly realm; 2 , in its establish- 
ment by His peculiar relation, a. to God, as 
Son; b. to the world, as Lord of all things ; c. to 
the Church, as Saviour.—The high dignity 
which we Christians have: 1, as children of 
God, who are ransomed from the perishable na¬ 
ture of this world; 2, as brethren of Christ, 
who, as First-born, sits upon the throne of God; 
8 , as heirs of blessedness, for whose good angels 
are sent forth in the service of God. 

Von Bogatzky: —As God has anointed Christ 
for His threefold office, so are we also anointed by 
Christ with His Spirit: 1, that as priests of God, 
we may offer up ourselves, and pray for one an¬ 
other ; 2 , that as kings, we may conquer all our 
enemies; 8 , that in the fellowship of the prophetic 
office of Christ we may teach and admonish one 
another.— Laurentius: —Eternal life is an in¬ 
heritance, and is thus not obtained by works.— 
If the holy angels minister to believers, how 
shall not one believer much more minister to his 
fellow?— Hiller: —The Church with which the 
Lord would betroth Himself in faith, had, in the 
word, the plighted vow of His eternal love and 


truth ; in His Spirit the bridal pledge , and in the 
shadowy rites, the image and portrait of its King. 
—The Sacred Scripture is God's testimony of His 
Son, a, who will come into the world; b. who 
hae come into the world ; c. to bless and save sin¬ 
ners.—This testimony of Scripture must be 
believed , a. because it is a testimony; b. because 
it is God’s testimony; c. because it is such a tes¬ 
timony of the Son of God. 

Rieger: —The more righteously a kingdom is 
administered, the greater is its permanency.— He 
whose heart God inclines to righteousness, and 
whom He inspires with a disposition to hate tab 
righteousness , even though it may find a lurking 
place, as it will, in his own members, is by the 
one rendered fit for the inheritance of God’s 
Kingdom, and by the latter gains enlarged space 
for the Spirit and its glad anointing.—As from 
the beginning of the ways of God in the creation, 
so also from the goal and end in which all will is¬ 
sue in the ultimate deliverance and renewal of 
the creation, we can derive much that appertains 
to the glory of the Son of God. 

Starke: —As we mortals have a changeful 
nature, not only material, but immaterial, which 
latter, in the waste and repair of sense, must ex¬ 
perience daily an ever increasing change, we 
should strive all the more industriously after the 
true unchangeableness which Christ has brought 
to light by His Gospel, 2 Tim. i. 10.—God 
changes neither in His being nor in His words; 
hence we can securely commit ourselves to 
Him.—Christ, the Son of Man, is truly exalted 
upon the throne of God. If thou wilt not be¬ 
lieve this, thou wilt hereafter see and experience 
it to thine eternal sorrow, Ps. ii. 12.—Are the 
holy angels servants whom God sends out for 
our service? How, then, should we stand in 
fear of them, thank God for their protection, 
and in genuine holiness of heart render ourselves 
worthy of it?—High honor of believers that they 
are ministered to by Thrones, Principalities and 
Powers! Praise God; grieve not the angels; 
lead an angelic life, and thou wilt be borne by 
the angels where thou wishest eternally to be, 
Luke xv. 10; xx. 86 . 

Spener :—From the Sonship of God and re¬ 
generation comes qll the blessedness which we 
receive as an inheritance, Rom. Yin. 16; GaL iv. 
7; Acts xx. 82; xxvi. 18. 

Heubner :—Christ is the most blessed King. 
The earthly prosperity of worldly rulers bears 
no comparison with the heavenly delight whieh 
Christ, as the exalted Son of God, enjoys. He 
eqjoys the bliss of being in most intimate com¬ 
munion with God, and of being loved and adored 
by hosts of ransomed souls, by all spirits.—The 
whole spirit world is a realm of servants of God. 
A ruler without subjects possesses no kingdom.— 
The pious are protegis of heaven, of the angels. 
Both are one under Christ. 

Stier:—W here remain the thrones of all 
kings on earth amidst the revolution of things, 
at the end of the days ? They are swept away 
and removed; but the Divine throne of the One 
Anointed above all anointed ones continues and 
stands unto eternity. Where in the hands of 
sinftil men is there a sceptre of sovereignty 
whose honor has not been in some way stained 
with unrighteousness and error ? But the 
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gracious and pcaoeful sceptre of the One Right¬ 
eous and Blessed is truly a sceptre of rectitude. 
—The Son rules on the eternal throne of God, 
Himself God *nd Lord: the spirits and personal 
powers of heaven serve as creatures. The Son 
has taken His seat in the reassumption of His 
original Divine power; the angels are sent forth 
from His and the Father's seat. They are those 
who perform priestly ministration in all their al¬ 
lotted activity and service. He is and remains 
without end of years, the Lord whom they 
adoringly serve. 


[Owen : — “ Whatever our changes may be, in¬ 
ward or outward, yet Christ, changing not, our 
eternal condition is secured, and relief provided 
against all present troubles and miseries. The 
immutability and eternity of Christ are the 
spring of our consolation and security in every 
condition. Such is the frailty of the nature of 
man, and such the perishing condition of all 
created things, that none can ever obtain the 
least stable consolation but what ariseth from an 
interest in the omnipotency, sovereignty, and 
eternity of Jesus Christ"}. 


IIL 

Warning exhortation to give heed to the revelation that has been brought to ns through so 

extraordinary a mediation. 

Chapter 13. 1-4. 

Therefore [For this reason, did toutq] we ought 1 [it is necessary, det] to give the more 
earnest heed to the things which we have heard [to the things which were heard, ro?c 
axou4T0tUt\, lest at any time [lest haply, lest perchance, ftrjnors'] we let them slip [flow 

2 by or drift away from them}. For if the word spoken by [through, 6ta] angels was 
[became, proved, iy/vero] steadfast, and every transgression and disobedience received 

3 a just recompense of reward; How shall we escape, if we neglect [after neglecting, 
dfieAijaavree] so great [a] salvation; which at the first began to be [was originally] spo¬ 
ken by [through, did"] the Lord, and was confirmed unto [for] us- by them that heard 

4 him ; God also [jointly] bearing them witness, both with signs and wonders, and with 
divers miracles [acts of power, dbvd/tet?], and gifts [distributions] of the Holy Ghost, 
according to his own [his abzou] will ? 

* Ver. 1.—[5«?, not moral necessity, we ought? but logical, we must. it is necessary.—rote 4xov<r0«t<rtr, historically, is 
the things which were heard when Goa tAdAnoev spoke in bis Son.— ptfvore not .lest at any time (as Moll: nicht jtmah), 
but, lest perchance, test haply as ch. iv. 1; Matth. iv. 0, vi. 25. So Del. and De Wette, nicht etwa ; so Alf. and Bib. Un. 
haply. Wordsworth both here and ch. iv. 1 neglects it in his rendering .—wapafrmpw 2 Aor. Subj. Pass, might be 
rendered figuratively to slip away from, but not poesibly “to let slip, as if causative. Here better to flow by. or, aside 
from, to drift by, or, away from. Alf.: “ to flow past or aside, 1 * “ deflect from a coujrse,” and hence “ be diverted.** Moll, 
with many others, vorbeigesirdmt wtrden, to be drifted or swept by. 

Ver. 2.—ftta iyyiXmv not by angels as agents as if vwo iyy. ; but through, by means qf angels, as instruments (6ux).— 
iyerm, became proved itself; not was, as Bug. Ter. 

Ver. 3.—8o also Sut irvptov, through the Lord. God the Father being conceived as the supreme agent.— rwv axow- 
oimer, through them that heard him, with still the idea of intermediate agency.—avrov, hit, not the reflexive avrov— 
iearroi, his own, tis n wiil (tKAijotv).—K.]. 


EXEOETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Yrr. 1. For this reason it is- necessary. 

—For the term Gospel (evayyi?aov) our author 
employs here, after the periphrastic style of 
Luke (who employs the term tvayyifoov only 
Acts xv. 7; xx. 24), the term rd aiovodbra, the 
| things which were hear,d, as referring not so imme- 
1 diately to the subject-matter of the Gospel,, as to 
that special form of announcement which stands 
distinguished above all other methods of revela¬ 
tion. The Gospel would demand and deserve at¬ 
tention in whatever manner it might have found 
utterance in words, and addressed itself to our 
ears. The transcendent preeminence, however, 
of the mode of its historical introduction, creates 


a necessity lying in the very nature of the case, 
and whose observance is imperatively binding 
upon us, to direct and yield up to it our persons, 
Acts xvi. 14 (irpookxtiv with a correspond¬ 
ingly heightened devotion (ireptoaorkpusy, fre¬ 
quent with Paul, and not, as affirmed by Bleek, 
unknown to the classics, but found [Del.] Dion. 

Sic. XIII. p. 108; Ather., V., p. 192 f.). For the 
6th toxtto , on this account, so points back to the 
preceding exhibition of the glory of the Media¬ 
tor ef the New Testament revelation, as to fur¬ 
nish a basis for that warning admonition to 
fidelity of faith, to which the author's anxiety 
for his readers leads him at this early stage of 
the Epistle. If the required heed and devotion 
are withheld, then must follow the fearfbl con¬ 
sequences, which, as shown by the /c^rore, the 
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author would fain avert from his readers.— 
lest toe be swept, or drift bp ( wapappvuuev, Lachm., 
Tisch., is 2 Aor. Subj. Pass.). Drift by what f 
Not by the sure harbor of eternal blessedness— 
which were only properly a oonsequence—but 
by that which is heard. Here again, however, it 
is not to be understood of forgetting the mere words , 
which would be a meaning quite inadequate to 
the gravity of the passage; nor of drifting by 
the salvation contained in the Gospel, which is 
oorrect, indeed, as to the substance of the 
thought, but overlooks the specific demands of 
the context. It is rather that firm hold or hold¬ 
ing-point , proffered in the Gospel, and which 
conditions our attainment of salvation. This 
those lose who do not yield themselves up per¬ 
sonally to that which is brought to their hear¬ 
ing, and are then carried away from the Gospel, 
and as it were swept by the salvation which is 
in it not merely announced, but actually held 
out and communicated to believers, and are thus 
without stay or anchor, borne on by the stream, 
“ as a ship before her landing shoots away into 
destruction.” (Gloss of Luther). 

Vbb. 2. For if the word which was spo¬ 
ken through angele. —The supposition, which 
the author shares with his readers, and which 
he makes the basis of his reasoning, a minori ad 
majus , is the two-fold one, 1. that the Mosaic 
law is a word established by Divine authority, 
and which hence is not only obligatory, but also 
in earlier history vindicated its validity against 
every objective transgression (‘irapdfiaatq), and 
subjective neglect (irapaKofy , refusal to hear), by 
corresponding retribution; 2 . that it was given 
through the intervention not of the Divine Mes¬ 
siah or Son, but only of angels. This angelic 
agency, however, finds no mention at Ex. xix. in 
connection with the legislation of Sinai, and also 
at Hebr. ii. 19, only a Divine Quvi) fapdruv, voice 
of words is mentioned in distinction from the ac¬ 
companying natural phenomena. For this rea¬ 
son Dorsch, Calov, Sohottgen, Carpzov and 
Semler, have referred the passage to such reve¬ 
lations as Gen. xix. 26, in which angelic agency 
is actually mentioned, exclusively of the law; 
while again D. Heinsius and G. Olearius, seeing 
that X6yoq here must refer to the Mosaic law, 
have regarded the iyyeXot as referring to human 
messengers. But for the existence of the belief 
that the law of God was given to Moses by the 
mediation of angels, we have as testimonies Jo¬ 
seph. Antiq. Jud ., XV., 5, 8, and Carmina Sa- 
marit., Ed. Gesen. III. 8 ; IV— 8 ,11, and particu¬ 
larly Acts vii. 58, and Gal. iii. 19. The tradition 
itself seems to have its biblical origin in the 
obscure words of the Song of Moses, Deut. 
xxxiii. 2: “And thou from holy multitudes,” 
soil, didst come forth, where the LXX. make ex¬ 
press mention of angels; as also in Psalm lxviii. 
composed in the time of Solomon, in which at 
ver. 18 the entrance of Jehovah into Zion in the 
midst of the myriad chariots of His angels, is 
compared to His descent upon Sinai. We must 
guard, however, against restricting this angelic 
agency to the Angel of the covenant, who acted 
as Mediator of the most distinguished revelations 
of God in the Old Testament; for here the word 
is plural (St* hyykTajv). The classical Mums is 
found elsewhere in the New Testament only at 


-i 

Rom. iii. 8 . For the simple piaOSg wages , or the 
classical ptaBoSoaia , giving of wages , stands here 
the more full-sounding [indeed more intrinsi¬ 
cally emphatic] form fuoOanoSooia rendering , or 
paying of wages ; here the term is used in a bad 
sense, while at ch. x. 85; xi. 26, the requital is 
not that of punishment, but of approving reward. 

Ver. 8 . How shall we escape— salva¬ 
tion ?—The future kK$ev£6pe0a stands in refer-, 
ence to the final judgment: we need not, how¬ 
ever, (with Heinrichs, Steng., Ebr.) supply any¬ 
thing from v. 2 ; but simply take the expression 
as at ch. xii. 25; 1 Thess. v. 8 , technically and 
absolutely. The Aor. Part. apLtWjaavTts specifies 
the act which must have preceded and deter¬ 
mined the impossibility of escape. This utter 
and complete impossibility (tr«c) of escape lies 
in the fact that precisely we ($peis), who live in 
the time of salvation, have to do with a salva¬ 
tion of such transcendent excellence (nthnabr^ 
ocjrrjpta<;)=tali8 tantmque salutis , as that now 
u nder consideration. 

Which being originally spoken through 
the Lord, ete .~-The clause commencing with 
T/rig (quippe quse) is not designed to show that 
whicn grows out of the nature of “ so great a 
salvation,” (Thol.); nor to exhibit the great¬ 
ness of this salvation in the exalted character 
of its Mediator (Del.); but to illustrate the senti¬ 
ment of the entire passage. The contrast be¬ 
tween the mediation accomplished by the Lord, 
and that effected by angels, forms but a part of 
the Gospel claim to attention. A second con¬ 
trast is found in the fact that it is not merely 
commands (Theod. Mops., Liin., Del.)—we must 
add that it is not merely promises—which con¬ 
stitute the subject matter of the announcement, 
but salvation itself. Still we are not therefore 
authorized in saying (Ebr.) that the law was 
barely a word : the Gospel, on the contrary, isa 
deliverance, a redemption, an act. The emphh- 
sis lies here, not as at Titus ii. 11, on the faet 
that *• the grace of God which bringeth salva¬ 
tion” has been manifested in the world, but that 
the salvation , after having had its proclamation 
commenced and inaugurated by the interven¬ 
tion of the Lord the Saviour Himself, has, through 
immediate ear-witnesses, taking a sure place in 
history, been transmitted to us. 

The link between ourqpia, salvation, and the 
fiepaiu&gvai eig i )pag, established for us, is found in 
the Word of Salvation (Acts xiii. 26, 6 X6y of nfr 
currjpias raimx), whose historical carrying for¬ 
ward and perpetuation was no less marvellous 
than its origin. Liinemann declines here to find 
a contrast between a more remote and a more 
immediate Word of God, on the ground that God 
himself is the ultimate and supreme author, as well 
of the Mosaic law as of theGospel, and that the lat¬ 
ter, as having originated <fcd rov Kvpiov is, in like 
manner, an intermediate one; while Ebrard and 
Delitzsch maintain such a oontrast on the ground 
of the divine nature and equality of the Son. 
Both are equally wide of the mark. For while Sd 
rov tcvpiov stands indeed parallel to Si* dyyiXuv, the 
relation of intermediateness expressed equally 
in both cases by St&, refers in this context not 
to the intrinsic relation of God Himself to men 
in His revelation, as being more direct through 
the Son, more indirect through angels, but con- 
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trasts the historical beginnings of the two Testa- i>ur own salvation.” (Heubnee.) The reason 
ments, as being inaugurated the one through an- lies in the fact that Christ came not to do away 
gels, and the other through the Lord Himself, with and abolish the law, but to fulfil it, Matt. 

The author’s eye is directed not to the transcen- y. 17. *• With heedlessness, disregard and de¬ 

dental, but to the historical mediation, as shown lay commences that which may end in the most 
by the participial clause &px*^ Xapoitca laX- fearful plunge into unbelief, disobedience, and 
do0ai 6th rob icvpiov , which also is no mere objec- their attendant judgment. Heedfulness, on the 
tive apposition to i(3epai6&r? (Ebr.)—as if the pro- other hand, is the stepping-stone to faith, obe- 
Yince of the ear-witnesses was to Youch to later dience, and the bringing forth of fruit in pa- 
readers for the fact that the Gospel had come tience. What is more easily neglected, heeded 
from the Lord Himself—but declares rather how lightly and thrown behind us, than a word which 
the ourripta has become matter of eYangelical one hears ? And yet how is, at the same time, 
proclamation, in which form it has had, through the seed snatched from the heart, from which 
the ministry of those who heard it, its sure might grow faith and blessedness! But how 
transmission to us. frequently also does this word of patience again 

Vee. 4. God also jointly bearing them make its appeal to the heart!” (Riegee.) 
witness, etc. —The « confirmation” (fiejiaiuou;) 2. The Gospel is not merely in its subject mat - 
implied in the Yerb is all the more decisive ter, but also in its form , the most perfect revela- 
and absolute from the fact that to the tes- tion of God. Salvation has not merely appeared, 
timony of the Apostolic word is added the ac- and been introduced into the world by means 
companying and authenticating testimony of of the person of the Son of God and Lord of all 
God, John y. 31; Mark xvi. 20. This testimony things—exalted as He is infinitely abore the an- 
comes in aots which, as tokens of an invisible and gels—but has also, through the Lord Him- 
gpiritual agency, are called crjfieta, signs; asele- self actually found utterance, and received, 
vated above ordinary and natural laws, and thus through His holy and truthful lips, its initiatory 
exciting wonder and astonishment, rkpara, prodi - proclamation upon earth. “ The strictness and 
gies, wonders. Their close connection, expressed rigor of the Ola Testament are but a shadow be- 
by re sat, both, and , corresponds to the Hebrew side the severity of the New.” (Queskel. j • 
ninitt Ex. vii. 3 . The mention 8 - Not merely the establishment of Christianity, 

“ • T but also ita maintenance and propagation in the 

tion of these in this connection furnishes an irre- world, are the work of the Lord. They stand 
fragablr historical proof for the fact that not not merely under divine supervision and guid- 
merely in Corinth, but also elsewhere within ft nce, but under divine agency, in which the 
the sphere of Christianity, phenomena had ap- Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, take their 
peared, which could not be regarded as a mere respective share. But we are called not merely 
heightening of natural powers, and that the to a participation in the blessedness of salva- 
proclamation of the Gospel in Apostolic times tion, but also to cooperation in this work of 
was accompanied by miracles. As a special kind God, in aid of its actual extension and carrying 
of charismata appear the dwdpetc also at 1 Cor. forward in the world. 

xiL 10, which at once direct attention to the di- 4 . Christianity has not merely to do with the 
vine agency required and imparted for the work- knowledge and recognition of the truth, but 
ing of miracles, and keep their divine purpose also preeminently with the procuring of salvation. 
alive in the Christian consciousness. The posi- But how this is to be accomplished is, under the 
tion of the words shows that nvebparot; dytov is arrangements of God, announced to us in His 
not Gen. Subj. (Camero, etc.), but Gen. Obj.: word. Precisely for this reason the Gospel of 
thatftardr^v avrov dkXjpjtv is to be referred only to God has been supplied with the most eflfcient 
fteptofibic (De Wette), and neither (with Abresch, powers, and with the strongest testimonies, and 
Bohme) to the whole clause, nor ^with Bleek) demands of us personal devotion , alike in its ap- 
to nouciXois pepwpotf ; and that avrdb belongs propriation to ourselves, and in its propagation, 
not toirv. dyiov ((Ecumen. Carpz.)butto dcov. God 5 . The distribution of the gifts and influences 
communicates the Holy Spirit to believers, yet 0 f the Holy Spirit in the Church is made neither 
to no individual one of these His entire fulness, accidentally nor arbitrarily, but in accordance 
and the distribution takes place in each speoial with the will of Ood. So also the authentication 
appropriation, according to His will and pur- of our testimony by accompanying signs. We 
pose. The Hellenistic Pollux v. 165 calls must, therefore, neither contemn the lesser and 

idturuedv. more sparing gifts and signs, nor allow the 

great, splendid and numerous tokens of such Di- 
DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. vine cooperation, to minister to envy, self-exalta¬ 

tion and strife; but mindful of their origin and 
1. With the dignity of the New Testament design, strive to be found in their possession and 
Mediator, and with the greatness of the salva- use, thankful, humble, industrious and faithfld. 
tion which is proffered by Him in the Gospel, 6. Taking into account the character of the 
stand in corresponding relation the heaviness of recipients of our Epistle, this passage contains 
the responsibility of the hearers of the Gospel, an irrefutable testimony to the actual working of 
and the certainty of the condemnation of its de- miracles on the part of Jesus and the Apostles, 
spisers. “ The child owes a deeper debt than the In his appeal to this as a well known and un¬ 
servant.” (Stein.) “ Strictness And rigor of questioned fact, the author would have rendered 
judgment must stand in relation to infinite grace: but the slenderest servioe to his cause, had its 
the higher the grace, the heavier the punishment, reality been open to the slightest shadow of 
Disobedience to Christ is the thrusting away of doubt and questioning. Facts like these send to 
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a common grave the mythological hypothesis re¬ 
garding the history of Jesus, the naturalistic 
explanation of the miracles, the denial of the 
agency of the Holy Spirit, and the restricting to 
purely historical factors the explanation of the ori¬ 
gin of Christianity. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The obligation resting on us to give earnest 
heed to the Gospel which has come to us through 
Divine cooperation. 1. How it is demonstrated: 

a. by the greatness of the proffered salvation; 

b. by the excellence of its original Bearer and 
Proclaimer; e. by our being placed in the 
Church of Jesus Christ. 2. How it finds a 
hinderance: a. in the skeptical spirit of our age; 
6 . in the perversity of our own nature; c. in the 
temptations to apostasy from the Church. 8 . How 
God aids to its performance: a. by the impressive¬ 
ness of His judgments; b . by confirming the truth 
and power of the Gospel in history; e. by 
the imparting of His Spirit in His operations 
and gifts.—In the Gospel alone we are to find a 
sure means of resistance to the tide which would 
sweep us to perdition; for these means are: 1 , 
originated by Christ; 2, confirmed of God; 8 , 
made efficacious to our salvation by the Spirit.— 
With what have we, as preaohers, most to do in 
the proclamation of the Gospel: 1, to see that 
we preach Christ as the Mediator of salvation to 
all believers; 2 , that our preaching of salvation 
be found in harmony with that of the Apostles; 
8 , that the testimony of God in manifold tokens 
and proofs accompany and confirm our testi¬ 
mony.—To what are we especially to give heed 
in the hearing of the Gospel? 1, that we learn 
from it the counsel of God for our eternal bless- 
edness; 2 , that we acoept it as, in accordance 
with the will of God, it has been brought to us by 
a special economy of salvation ; 8 , that we sup- 
plioate the assistance of God for our personal at¬ 
tainment of the salvation that is proffered to us.— 
It is the earnest will of the Lord that His Gospel 
be: 1 , reverently heard; 2 , conscientiously 
obeyed; 8 , powerfully and efficiently spread 
abroad.—By what we recognize the true mira¬ 
cles of God in history: 1, they serve as signs 
which accompany the word of His revelation, 
and direct our attention to the sovereign sway 
of God in the world; 2, they present themselves 
as the witnesses of God's pleasure in the procla¬ 
mation of His word; 8 * they evince themselves 
to be effects of Divine power by their connection 
with the gifts of the Holy Spirit.—We have no 
other means of escaping the ooming destruction 
than by giving earnest heed to the Gospel: for 
1 , the Gospel is not an abrogation, but a con¬ 
firmation of the Law; hence it, a. requires not 
merely to be heard, but believed and obeyed; 
and b. prophesies of the ooming destruction of 
its contemners; bat 2, the Gospel is not a repe- 
tion, but a fulfilment of the law; hence it, a. 
preaches in a sure way salvation in Christ; and 
b. is accompanied by God's actual attestations to 
its truth and power. 

Starke: —To whom much is given, of him 
will also much be required. In the New Testa¬ 
ment the light of revelation is much clearer and 
more glorious than it was amidst the promises 


and the types of the Old Testament. Bethink 
thyself, thou who livest in the last time, to what 
this pledges thee, Luke xii. 48; 2 Cor. vi. 1 .— 
Thou reader of the Holy Scripture, mark well 
what thou readest, and give heed to the Divine 
truths which therein are set before thee, since it 
is God who speaks with thee; for otherwise thy 
heedlessness will be sorelv punished, Matth. 
xxiv. 15.—The word of the Law has proved 
steadfast, in respect of the powerful proofs of Di¬ 
vinity, to wit, the numerous signs and won¬ 
ders, which accompanied the giving of the Law; 
2 , in respect of the obligation which it involved 
to faith and obedience to all the words, com¬ 
mands and prohibitions of the Law; 8, in respect 
of the promise* which the Law communicated to 
him who was obedient in faith, of which pro¬ 
mises not one ever fell to the ground; 4, in re¬ 
spect of the threatenings with which the law is 
throughout enforced and confirmed.—God’s word, 
alike Law and Gospel, is unconquerable; it may, 
perhaps, be assailed, but cannot be overpow¬ 
ered, Luke xvi. 17.—Ah, what blessedness is it 
that we have the word from the mouth of God, 
and our Saviour Jesus Christ Himself, confirmed 
by so many signs and wonders l But precisely 
according to the greatness of this blessedness is 
the guilt and punishableness of the unbelief 
which, notwithstanding this great certainty, still 
doubts, John v. 88 .—The Gospel leads us, in¬ 
deed, also to our dpties, whioh we have to prac¬ 
tise toward God, our neighbor, and oursehes; 
but the Gospel itself consists in pure blessed¬ 
ness, in the recommending and actual proffering 
of all the treasures whioh accompany salvation, 
Aots xiii. 26.—Although we, perohance, may not 
have heard the Son of God preach in person, 
still this will in no way impair our salvation. 
For even the author of this Epistle (whoever he 
is), according to his own acknowledgment, had 
himself not heard the Son of God, but been con¬ 
verted by the Apostles who had heard Him, 
Luke x. 18.—The Gospel is a doctrine of whose 
Divine truths we may be convinced even ante¬ 
cedently to, and without miracles; yet God, in 
accommodation to the weakness of men, has ex 
abundanti added miracles, partly to awaken the 
needed attention, partly to strengthen the faith 
already kindled, John xx. 80, 81.—The miracles 
that have confirmed the Gospel, God has held 
under His own control in respect of time, place, 
persons, number, and kind and manner, Ps. 
lxxii. 18. 

Berlenburoer Bible:—G od uses means for 
our s&kes, but we must ascend through the means 
to their author, and observe the hand of God, so 
that we may be able to conclude that this and 
that is the work of God, and not of man. Under 
the testimony of men, God’s procedure and joint 
testimony are to be recognized, and not to be 
disjoined from it.—Down to our own day, it is 
still a characteristic of ordinary conversions, that 
God, the Lord, who gives richly, does it still m 
measure , that man may recognize it as grace. 

Latjrentius:—W hat in spiritual and Divine 
things we have experienced, seen, and heard, we 
must also announce to others, that in the hearts 
of others the same may also be established. 

Rambach :-^-The contemners of the Gospel 
will be more sorely punished than the transgree- 
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sors of the law, as they have less exouse for 
their unbelief.—He who has done evil, seeks to 
escape judgment, but from the judgment of Qod 
there is no escape.—Miracles are 1. no mere 
matters of accident, but spring from the eternal 
counsel and purpose of God, to glorify His Son 
and His Gospel, John ix. 8. 2. They are wrought 
of God*s free will, according as on special occa¬ 
sions it has seemed to Him good. 1 Cor. xii. 11. 

Stbinhoper: —Attention to the preached word 
is most powerfully urged upon us by the impor¬ 
tance 1. of the person who has spoken to us of 
such things; 2. of the subject-matter which is 
thus revecded and tendered to us —The proofs 
which formerly confirmed this word, hare, in the 
lapse of time, lost none of their power.—We de¬ 
sire no other Gospel—as, in fact, there is no 
other—than that which we have heard from Him, 
and have believed. 

Phil. Matth. Hahn: —Reasons for attention 
to the Gospel: 1. The Lord has spoken; 2. the 
word speaks of pure salvation; 8. it has been 
sealed by Divine testimony. 

Rieger: —To refuse to give heed to the coun¬ 
sel of God for our salvation in the Gospel, is a 
heavier crime than to violate His law. In the 
case of the law, it is a cannot , of the Gospel, a 
will not, 

Heubner :—Disobedience to Christ is a thrust¬ 
ing away of our own salvation. 


Kluge: —The nobler the hope, the more ear¬ 
nest the sanctification. 

Fricke: —As a kernel in the shell lies our 
whole salvation in the words of Christ. They 
are all fraught with meaning; here is sal¬ 
vation: hear and embrace!—The additions to 
the word, which salvation furnishes to us, God 
gives neither according to reckoning, nor ac¬ 
cording to desert, but according to His will .— 
What takes place in the kingdom of Christ, will 
always bear Christ’s impress upon it. 

[Owen :—Diligent attendance unto the word of 
the Gospel, is indispensably necessary unto per¬ 
severance in the profession of it.—The profession 
of most of the world is a mere non-renunciation 
of the Gospel in words, while in their hearts and 
lives they deny the power of it every day.—If 
the ministration of the Gospel be not looked on 
as that which is full of glory, it will never be 
attended unto.—The word heard is not lost 
without the great tin , as well as the inevitable rum , 
of the souls of men.—It is meet that the Gospel 
should be armed with threatenings as well as 
promises.—A sceptre in a kingdom, without a 
sword—a crown without a rod of iron, will 
quickly be trampled on.—The threatenings of 
future penalties on the disobedient, are far more 
clear and express in. the Gospel than in the 
Law! 


IT. 

The exaltation of Jesus above the Angels, is not disparaged by His earthly life, which rather 
effects the elevation of humanity. 

Chapter II. 6-13. 

5 For unto the angels hath he not [For not unto the angels did he] put in subjec- 

6 tion the world to come, whereof we speak [are speaking]. But one in a certain place 
testified, saying, What is 1 [a] man, that thou art mindful of him ? or the [a] son of man, 

7 that thou visitest him? Thou madest him a little lower than the angels; thou 
crowncdst him with glory and honor, and didst set him over the works of thy hands 

8 [om, and didst set him over the works of thy hands]*: Thou hast [didst] put all thiBgs- 
in subjection under his feet. For in that be put all in subjection under him, he left 
nothing that %s not put [in subjection] under him. But now we see not yet all things 

9 put under him. But we see Jesus, who was made a little lower than the angels [but 
him wbo has for some little been made lower than the angels, Jesus, we see] for the 
[on account of his] suffering of death, crowned with glory and honor: that he by the 

10 grace of God* should [might] taste death for every man. For it became him, for 
whom are all things, and by whom are all things, in bringing [as one who brought] 
many sons unto glory, to make the captain of their salvation perfect through sufferings. 

11 For both he that sanctifieth and they who are sanctified are all of [from] one: for which 

12 cause he is not ashamed to call them brethren, Saying, I will declare thy name unto 
my brethren, in the midst of the church [congregation] will I sing praise unto thee. 

13 And again, I will put my trust in him. And again, Behold I and the children which 
God hath given me [that God gave to me]. 
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1 Yer. 6.—The reeding rit tony (Lach. Ed. SUreoL end Bl.) is not sufficiently supported. 

* Ver. 7.—The led. rec. Kal Kartaryjaas airrov ciri rd <oya rStv <roi», deemed spurious by Mill, brecketed by 

Lachmau, cancelled since Qriesbacb, is a gloss from the LXX. The author has omitted it in citation as unnecessary to his 
purpose. It is found, however, in the original text of Cod, 8in. 

* Ver. 9.—The reediug x**ptc 0cou, without, or apart from (Tod (instead of gapm 0eov), preferred by Orig. end Tbeod. 
Mops., known by Jerome, made use of by Ambr., Fulgent, and Vigil. Thaps., strongly insisted on by the Nestorians, defendel 
by Ben^., Ebr., etc., is found only in Cod. 63 (Qrieeb.) of the 9 or 10 Cent, and Coa 67 of the 11 or 12 Cent, aud in the latter 
only on the margin. [For x*»pw 0«o5> which Theod. Mops, and Ebr., find eminently in place, no natural and appro, 
priate meaning can here be found; while xdpm Fees, which Ebr. denounces as fiat and uncalled for, is eminently to the 
writer’s purpose, as commending the arrangement which involved the crucifixion of the Messiah, as one called lor and 
originated by the grace of God. It would seem probable that xwpic 0«o5 may hare originally been placed on the margin 
opposite ver. 8, limiting the expression, “ he left nothing unsubjacted to him ”—* except God,* after 1 Cor. xv. 27, and that 
a subsequent copyist, misled by the resemblance of x*>(hc 0«ou to x*P* Tl 0«ou, substituted it in the text. At all events its 
history is curious, but the internal evidence is decisively against it.—K.J. 

[Yer. 5.—OW y&p dyye'Aot?, for not unto angels*-*it is not to angels that he subjected, etc. ’hyyiXovs without the Art, 
as marking not the individuals, but tho class, and emphatic in its position— vvcto^ck, he subjected, A or.; not, hath sub¬ 
jected.—rrf» oixovpevrjy. There are three words commonly rendered, world: 1. K oopoc properly the world as a harmoukxaly 
adjusted and orderly system of things; this is never used in the phrase, the u world to come;” 2. aithw, age, duration of time, 
and hence the world as constituting a particular period of time, or age; so commonly 6 aiitv otiror, this age, this world, and 
«i£i v 6 pi AAwr, the coming or future age or world; 3, if oUovpAyii (yrj), the world as a locality and as inhabited ; the world is 
a woro concrete character than is expressed by aubv. 

Yer. 6.— ri tarty iyOpwwos. De Wette, Del., Alf. render as«A avOpwwoc, man, collectively, as Eng. Yer.: Moll and 
LUn. a man , individually, which accords better with the absence of the article. 

Yer. 7.— fipavv rt, some little , in the Hebr. text, and in the citation, ver. 7, In relation to man, is “ a pam lu l um of de¬ 
gree; ” in its application by the author to Jesus, ver. 9, it becomes a “paululum of time,” Del., contrasting his leapurvr 
humiliation with his permanent exaltation. 

Ver. 0.—fiifi. t6 woJhfp* row $ava rov, on account of his suffering of death , referring forward to cwre^, crowned. Tbe 
Eng. ver. “/or the suffering ” etc., suggests an erroneous reference, or is at least ambiguous.—For the general construct** 


of ver. 9 see oxegetical notes.—K.J. 

EXEOETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 5 . For not unto angels did He pnt In 
subjection the ooming world of which we 
are speaking. —The yap refers not back to ch. i. 
18 (de W.), nor in form to the preceding exhorta¬ 
tion, while, in fact , introducing an entirely new 
thought, parallel to the preceding, viz., that in 
the Son humanity is exalted above tbe angels 
(Ebr.). Nor does it introduce the ground on 
which the author has assigned to tbe revelation 
made through tbe Son a so much loftier position 
(Thol.), but rather the ground for the earnest ex¬ 
hortation to personal devotion to tbe system of 
salvation revealed through the Sou. Jewish 
conceptions assigned to the angels a share, not 
merely in the giving of the Law, but also in the 
government of the world, and especially in in¬ 
fluencing the events of history. It is uncertain 
whether Ps. lxxxii. has such a reference; but 
the LXX., in rendering the obscure words, Deut. 
xxxii. 8 (that God, when He fixed the heritage 
•of the nations and separated the children of men 
from one another, fixed the limits of the nations 
according to the number of the sons of Israel), 
makes the division to take place according to 
the number of the angels of God . In the following 
verse it is then said that the people of Israel are 
the portion of Jehovah Himself. The same idea 
is found, Sir. xvii. 17, and with many Rabbins, 
who, on the ground of the list of nations, Gen. 
x., assume for the seventy nations seventy an¬ 
gelic heads and rulers, while Israel, excepted 
from the number, is tbe special and privileged 
people of the Supreme God. At Dan. x. 13, 20; 
xxi. 12, however, we find the representation that 
the Jews also have such an angelic prince, who 
takes in charge this people as against the guar¬ 
dian angels of other nations; andatTob. xii. 15, 
the seven archangels are regarded os the angelic 
protectors of the covenant people; and at Dan. 
iv. 14, the fate announced to Nebuchadnezzar is 
indicated as tho decision of the “Watchers,” and 
the decree of the “Holy Ones.” From these 
passages is explained the mode of expression 
here employed, in regard to which we may also re¬ 
collect that the LXX. render tho designation 


of the Messiah, Is. ix. 6, according to 

the Cod. Alex, by irarfip tov filAAoirrof aiutof, 
Father of the coming age. For it is not a mens 
absolute futurity which is meant (Theodoret, (Ec., 
Grot., Sohulz), but the Messianic world (Calv.). 
And the order of the words, too, shows that the 
contrast is not between tbe future and the pre¬ 
ceding world (Camero, BL), but, as indicated also 
by the absence of tbe Art. with dyy., between 
angelic existences and man, to which latter elasi 
the Messianic King sustains a relation entirely 
unlike that which he bears to the former. 

Ver. 6 . But some one testified in a cer¬ 
tain place.—Here is not the commencement of 
a new section (Heinr.), but tbe adversative & 
subjoin® a contrast to the idea referred to and 
denied in the preceding clause, and over against 
that idea presents in a contrast indicated by its 
Scriptural citation, the real nature of the case. 
The indefiniteness of the form of citation (wfc, 
somewhere ), occurring also with Philo, (Carpi.), 
and with many Rabbins (Schottg.), implies not 
that, as against the inscription which refers the 
Psalm to David, the author would ascribe it to 
some unknown person (Grot.), which would im¬ 
ply a critical habit not at this time existing; nor 
that, quoting from memory, he did not know the 
precise locality of the passage (Koppe, Schulz),— 
a supposition negatived partly by the verbal ex¬ 
actness of the citation, partly by the like mode 
of citing a passage entirely familiar, ch. iv. 4 
(Liin.); nor that, regarding God or tbe Holy 
Spirit as the proper Author of the passage, he 
was indifferent to its human writer (BL), in 
which case rlf would hardly have been employed; 
but is probably a usage purely rhetorical (so the 
majority after Chrys.l. For that God Himself is 
addressed in this well known passage (Ebr.) is 
a matter on which no stress need be laid, since 
tbe author either might have made tbe Scripture 
the subject, or employed a passive construction. 

What is a man — all things under 
his feet. — The connection of the words 
in Ps. viii. 5-7 shows that man, as ennt- 

in contrast with heaven and the shining 
stars which God has ordained, is conceived 
immediately in his frailty and earthly lose- 
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Uness, and it is purely arbitrary to introduce 
here,—whether into the original text, or the 
conception of our author (Kuin., Heinr,, Bohm., 
Bl., Stein, Liin.),—the idea of the glory and 
dignity of man. We find rather the preceding 
words of the Psalm expressing the idea that God 
is not stumbled, so to speak, by this natural in¬ 
feriority of man, but displays His own glory in 
selecting from such an humble sphere His instru 
ments of yictory for the confuoion of His ene¬ 
mies. After reminding us, ver. 2, that God, 
whose majesty is extolled aboye the heavens, has 
also a mighty name upon the earth, the Psalmist 
declares in yer. 8 that out of the mouth of chil 
dren and sucklings He has prepared to Him¬ 
self a power against His adversaries, to subdue 
the enemy, the seeker of vengeance/ On this 
follows (ver. 4) the wondering gaze at the hea¬ 
vens, the work of the fingers of God, and then, 
ver. 6, the contrasted reference to the twofold 
nature of man, appearing, on the one hand, frail 
and impotent, as a mortal dweller on the earth, 
as a creature of dust, and, on the other, not 
merely an object of loving care, but an instru¬ 
ment, preferred before all creatures, for the exe¬ 
cution of the will of God. The subsequent de¬ 
lineations of the Psalm show that the reference 
is to that position of sovereignty which, accord¬ 
ing to the account of creation, man has received 
by virtue of his possession of the Divine image. 
Precisely for this reason it is added: “Thou 
hast made him to fall short but little of Deity/’ 
Elohim without the Art. expresses abstractly 
the Divine in its super-terrestrial character,— 
nay, 1 Sam. xxviii. 13; Zech. xii. 19, the super¬ 
terrestrial in general, such as appertains to spi¬ 
rits. The Psalmist thus says, not that man is 
made almost equal to Jehovah, but that he has 
received almost a supra-terrestrial nature and 
position. Hence the LXX. in place of Elohim put 
xop* ayyOatvf. But the words of the text do not 
justify Calov, Vitr., Stier, Ebr., in taking not 
merely the ftpaxb rt of the Sept., but even the Heb. 

oyp. not, of degree , but, of time , in the sense, 

“Thou hast for a season let him fall short of 
Elohim, i. e., of the intercourse and presence of 
the world-ruling Deity in His glory, which the 
angels, as inhabitants of heaven, always enjoy/’ 
Equally unwarranted is the assumption that this 
glory of man is a glory as yet merely promised 
by God, and that the hope of the Psalmist looks 
to its speedy realization. For the “falling 
short” or “lacking” is not transferred back to 
the past, nor the ‘crowning’ carried forward to 
the future; but the two are represented as con¬ 
temporaneous, and the description refers to 
man, not after the Fall, but in his primitive and 
normal condition. Precisely for these reasons 
can the words be applied to the Messiah, and 
the application made by our author, ver. 9, is 
facilitated by the expression, “Son of Man.” 
But it finds in this expression, neither its occa¬ 
sion nor its substantial reason, and the nature of 
the argument rather requires us here to regard 
the author as applying the parallel terms, ‘man’ 
and “ Son of man,” to mankind in general (Bez., 
Storr, Ebr., Del.), than to assume in the origi¬ 
nal a direct reference of these words to Christ 
(BL, Liin.), and thus interpolate here the quite 


differently applied train of thought which is 
found at 1 Cor. xv. 26 ff.* 

Ver. 8. For in subjecting to him all 
things he has left nothing.— The author 
proceeds to draw from the words of the Psalmist a 
conclusion which introduces the proof of the po¬ 
sition laid down in ver. 6. The subject of the 
verb is not the Psalmist, but God (iii. 15; viii. 
18), and airy refers not to the Son of man, 
either as appearing in Christ as a historical 
person (Calv., Gerh., Calov, Seb. Schmidt, 
Liin., etc.), or simply as ideally conceived, but to 
man as such, as immediate object of Ps. viii. 
(Bez., Grot., Schlicht, Ebr., Del.). But neither 
is it his purpose to make good and justiiy the 
declaration of the Psalmist (Hofm.). This rests 
on the statement of Gen. i. 28. It is rather to 
justify the declaration of the author that God 
has not subjected to angels the future world of 
which we speak. This is done by an appeal to 
the infallible word of Scripture that God has 
subjected every thing to man: this declaration 
admits no exception. It cannot be objected to 
the legitimacy of this conclusion, that the 
Psalmist is speaking of the present, and our au¬ 
thor of the future world, and that he is thus un¬ 
warranted in including the ohov/i. pL/J.. in the 
category of the “ all things.” With partial cor¬ 
rectness, DeL remarks, after Hofm.: The world, 
as collective aggregate of what is created, coin¬ 
cides with the generic term, “all things,” and 
the present and future world are not two differ¬ 
ent things, comprehended under the ra tt dvra, 
but they are the ra tAvtg — the all things them¬ 
selves, only in two distinct and successive 
forms. Still I would rather lay the emphasis on 
the fact that oik. pkXh. denotes the Messianic 
world as that in which alone the Divine destina¬ 
tion of man to dominion over all things can have 
its accomplishment By this, attention is at 
once directed partly to the present position of 
the human race, not yet corresponding with its 
destiny, and partly to that fulfilment of the Di¬ 
vine declaration which, through Jesus the Mes¬ 
sianic King, has been already commenced, and is 
pledged to an absolute completion. 

Bat now we see not as yet all things 
subjected to him. —The \vv 6k is not logical ,= 
but as the ease stands , m fact, but directs our eyes 
to the earthly present, which shows the universe as 
yet not in a condition answering to its destina¬ 
tion. By this the certain fulfilment of the di¬ 
vine declaration, is indeed held out in prospect 
for a more perfect future. But this aspect of 


[* By a foil are to recoguize this, the coarse of thought must 
be inextricably entangled. By referring the * him ’ already in 
ver. 8 to Jeans, we are obliged, in order to extract any seme 
out of the passage, to make a false distinction between 
Jesus* being already 44 crowned with glory and boner,’* as 
but a first step in his elevation, and an ultimate and more 
complete glorification. Buch a distinction, we scarcely 
need say, is not in the author's mind at all. ‘‘Crowned with 
glory and honor ” is repeated in ver. 9 as the exponent and 
representative of all the dignity and dominion expressed in 
the preceding verses; and the contrast is not between Jesus 
now partially exalted in token of His tatnre complete exal¬ 
tation, and that future compute exaltation, but between 
man, as such, not yet in himself exalted to his true 
original destination, and Jesus, the representative Man, 
thus exalted in Himself, and as the Leader of the 
destinies of humanity. Thus by taking ‘ man * and ‘him,’ 
through w. 7, 8, in their natural sense, and then, when it 
appears that in this sense the language of the Psalm is not 
tally borne out, applying them to the God-Man, we make 
the connection ana the.reasoning perfect — K.J. 
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the subject the author is not now unfolding. To 
assuan (with Liin), a contrast between that 
which we now see and that whioh we shall yet 
see, disturbs the oonneotion, and is inconsistent 
with the following verse. The purpose of the 
author is to prove that the future or Messianio 
world—the world of redemption—that world 
whioh forms the proper subjeot of communica¬ 
tion between him and his readers—is as far as 
the original world, which began with oreation, 
from being subjected to angelic beings. Hence 
he institutes a double contrast of that whioh we 
now do not see: primarily a contrast with the de¬ 
claration immediately preceding [vt*. the infer¬ 
ential statement that God subjecting to man all 
things, has left nothing unsubjected to him]; 
and, secondly, a contrast with that which we 
now already see [viz., Jesus glorified in advance, 
and for the sake of, humanity.] Even the 6k in 
our passage should have awakened a suspicion 
against the common assumption that we have 
here an objection to the declaration of the Psalm, 
or a limitation of our author's previous position 
inferentially derived from it. [Nvv has here, 
with nearly all interpreters, the temporal signi¬ 
fication. While entirely coinciding with the au¬ 
thor's general exposition, which cites the pas¬ 
sage from the Psalm in its primary literal accep¬ 
tation, and then draws out from it, by legitimate 
reasoning, its proper Messianio application, I yet 
incline strongly to the logical explanation of vw. 
The closing clause of ver. 8: “ For in subject¬ 
ing to Him all things, etc.” is purely logioaL It 
seems more natural that the next should com¬ 
mence with a logical particle, and it is precisely 
because the author (as Moll maintains above) is 
not yet contrasting the present with the future ; 
but an actual condition with an ideal condition, 
that I prefer to take vvv in the purely logioal 
sense, which is not inconsistent with the not 
get , (or possibly not at all ) of the o&ttw. I 
would thus render, 44 But as it is, in no way,” or, 
44 But as it is, not yet do we see,” etc. Still, if 
we forbear to press the vvv, its temporal accep¬ 
tation harmonizes nearly as well with the 
reasoning as the logical. I wish to add 
that the passage, rightly expounded, is a 
beautiful specimen of the author’s skilful 
and profound manner of dealing with Sorip- 
ture; or, perhaps we should rather say, it 
is a striking example of a commentary by 
the Spirit of inspiration on a passage which the 
Spirit had indited.—K.]. 

Veil 9. But him who has been for a lit¬ 
tle humbled below the angels, Jesus, we 
behold—honor. The position and import of 
the word 4 Jesus/ standing in close connection 
with the finite verb pXkiropev, and between the 
two Perf. Part. ijXarT. and ktrref., of which the 
former has the Art. the latter not, present to us 
the historical Saviour as the person in whom the 
language of the Psalm has its fulfilment. The 
object is not a direct contrast between as yet 
unexalted humanity, and the already exalted 
Jesus, nor between the humiliation and exaltation 
of the Messiah; but simply this, to declare that 
that Jesus who* was once, for a little, humbled 
below the angels, is well known as a person 
crowned on account of His suffering of death 
with glory ancb honor, and that to Him must 


be referred the words of the Psalm, because 
also now, t. e., in the period of redemption 
and the time of the Messiah, these infallible 
words of the Psalm can apply to no other 44 man” 
and 44 Son of man” than Jesus. While Hov- 
mann formerly (Weiss. II. 28) regarded rdpyfarr. 
as predicate, ’Iyoovv as obj. and core#, as its ap> 
position, he now more correctly regards (Schriftb. 
I. 187) rbv rjKarr. as object., *1 ijo. as in apposi¬ 
tion with it, and kortf. as predicate. This con¬ 
struction is, on grammatical grounds, preferable 
to that adopted by Ebr. and Del., which makes 
'lips. the proper object of /ftiw., and ijkaTT. its 
apposition, placed before it on purely rhetorical 
grounds.* True, LUn. goes too far in maintain¬ 
ing that 'lips. is wholly unemphatic, and could 
even be dispensed with. But the emphasis lies 
certainly on the predicates formed from the 
words of the Psalm, which describe the two con¬ 
trasted conditions of the Lord, and hence inclose 
as it were between them the historical name of 
His person. The subjection of the world nnder 
man we as yet see not; but we see the man really 
characterized by the Psalm, viz : Jesus, in whose 
history we at the same time recognize the deeper 
significance of its words, and learn to give to 
the words, 44 lowered a little below the angels” a 
new and profounder import. The Messianio 
application of Psalm viii. is made in a different 
way by Jesus Himself at Matt. xxL 16, and 
again in still another way by Paul 1 Cor. xv. 27. 
In both cases, however, Jesus is regarded as the 
4 Lord, * equal to God; and as such is also the 
dootrine of our author, we need not, by our anx¬ 
iety to retain the historical sense of the t, 
be misled into the rendering of Hofm., 44 Him 
who was well-nigh equal to the angels.” The 
transition of the ftpaxb n of degree into the 
(3paX” Tt of 1*™ is all the more easy, from the 
fact that on the one hand the meaning of the pkram 
is in clasioal Greek more oommonly temporal, 
and that, on the other, the actual state of the 
case, man’s inferiority to angels, having Us 
ground in his corporeal and mortal nature, is 
but transient, and limited to his earthly life; 
while for Jesus, this period of His life, being 
already completely finished, belongs now to the 
past We are, in like manner, to rqject Hof¬ 
mann’s reference of the words: 44 crowned with 
glory and honor,” to the/urmsAifiy out and en¬ 
dowing of Jesus at His entrance into the world, 
or to His designation and appointment as Sav¬ 
iour; also his idea that the 44 suffering of death” 
refers to that suffering of death to which man, 
instead of enjoying.his destined sovereignty, is 
subjected, and which, consequently, becomes thus 
the occasioning cause of the appointment of Jesus 
as Saviour. For Christ’s appointment as Sa¬ 
viour is indicated in the words, 44 lowered fbr 
some little below the angels,” while His 44 crown- 


* [Hofmann’s first construction would be: But Jesus,hav¬ 
ing been, on account of Ills suffering of death, cro *n«d with 
lory and honor, we behold as one who has been for a little 
umbled below the angels, i. e-=we behold this being to 
have been tor a little, etc. The latter, and unquestio&aklj 
more correct construction is: * But Him who has been for 
a little humbled below the angels, viM^ Jesus, we behold 
on account of His suffering of death [to have been and to be 
now] crowne I with glory and honor? and thus fulfilling in 
His own person thatlanguage of the Psalm, which in human, 
ity proper is not fulfilled. Tills construction is equally an 
tural, elegant and suited to the context.—K.]. 
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ing” is constantly referred in the New Testa¬ 
ment to His heavenly reward, obtained after His 
successful and victorious life-confliot of suffer, 
ing and of faith; while again, His suffering of 
death appears as the ground and procuring cause 
of His glorification, (v. 10; Phil. ii. 9). Pre¬ 
cisely for this reason also we are to refer the did 
rb rad, rob dav., not (with Orig., Chrys., Theod., 
Aug., Be*., Calov, etc.,) to $%arr. but to kare<p. 
as is also indicated by its position in the sentence. 

That by the grace of God, on behalf of 
every man, he might taste of death. —The 
clause commencing with 6 jt«c [in order that= 
Zvo] and thence introducing not a mere result 
(Eras., Kuin., etc,) but purpose, cannot, from the 
nature of the thought, be connected directly with 
faref. [“crowned in order that”]* nor from the 
structure of the sentence with jjxarr., but must 
be regarded either as a pregnant exponent of 
xd&yua 7ov davdrov, (Thol., Liin.), or as belong¬ 
ing to the entire participial predicative clause 
—[«. e., “crowned on account,” etc.] —(Del.) 
ana thus assigning the reason why Jesus was 
exalted, not without the suffering of death, and 
even on account of it; or, according to my view, 
as final object of the two-fold declaration re¬ 
specting Christ’s transfer into His two succes¬ 
sive states of humiliation and glorification. With 
this explanation accords best the reasoning of 
the following verse; and in the present final 
clause itself, the author’s main point is not to 
explain why Jesus has gone through suffering to 
glory (with which understanding Grot., Carpz., 
Storr Bleek, etc., supply, from the preceding 
xddryia, an explanatory b hradev) but to declare 
the object to be subserved alike by the incarna¬ 
tion of the First Born, and the exaltation of the 
Crucified One in the inseparable unity of the 
theanthropic person Jesus, viz.: the fulfilment of 
the divine purpose, that Jesus should, by the 
grace of God, for the benefit of every one, taste 
of death. There is no reason for laying the en¬ 
tire stress on imkp iravrdc, although the masc. 
sing, is employed with a designed emphasis. 
The weight of the thought is rather distributed 
nearly equally between the impressive closing 
words yebayrcu davdrov, taste of death , the imip 
irairrdc, which declares the universality of the 
purpose and merit of His death, accomplished 
by His entrance into glory, and the deov 

which refers back the whole, for its efficient and 
originating cause, to the grace of God. (We add, 
in passing, that the yeixnyrat davdrov taste of death 
refers^ neither to brevity of duration—simply 
44 tasting,” (as Chrys., Primes., Braun, etc.,) nor 
to the bitterness of the death (Calov), nor to its 
reality (Bexa, Bengel), but presupposes Jesus’ 
personal experience of the suffering of death 
and his incarnation). Even the reading x°pk 
&cov would not necessarily require more than a 
secondary stress to b8 laid upon inrep iravrdf. 
This would be the most natural, as also would the 
neuter rendering of xavrds (every thing), only in case 
we take the thought to be that Jesus suffered death 
for all existences, with the single exception of God 
[Orig., Theodor., Ebr.), contrary to ver. 16; or, 
m order, with the exception of God, to gain and 
subjugate every thing to Himself (Beng., Chrys., 
Fr. Schmidt); the thought in this case being 
parallel to that Eph. i. 10, and the form of ex¬ 


pression to 1 Cor. xv. 27. Other interpreters 
take the words x^ple deov as an independent 
characterization, either of the subject of the 
clause [Christ separately from God], or of the 
verb [taste of death apart from God]. The for¬ 
mer is advocated by Theod. Mops, and his pupil 
Nestorius, by Ambros., Fulgent., and Colomesius, 

( Obb . sacr. 603), who thus made Christ to have 
died in His humanity, without participation of 
His divinity: the latter, with a reference to Matt, 
xxvii. 46, by Paul., and Baumgart., (Sach. I. 

359, and in the Sermon: “ How the sight of 
Jesus, amidst the woes of life, suffices for our 
blessedness, Brnnsw. 1866). Horn., who for¬ 
merly explained thus ( Weiss. I. 92): “Jesus 
has tasted death, x^pk $eov, by surrendering to 
death a life (commencing in time), separated 
from God,” has abandoned both the interpreta¬ 
tion and the reading on which it was based. The 
dispute regarding its genuineness is ancient. For 
while Orig. (at John i. 1) declares that he had 
found the reading x^P tTl only tv net dvrtypd^otq, 
Jeroms (ad Gal. i. 2) has, in like manner, found 
absque Deo only in quibusdam ezemplaribus. 

Ver. 10. For it became him—perfect 
through sufferings, —it seems, at first view, 
more natural to find the stress of the thought in 
did naOr^pdruv (Liin., Del.) than in retei&cat 
(Thol.), by which did xaBrjpdruv is reduced to a 
mere secondary and incidental place. In the 
former case, the way so offensive to the Jews, 
which leads the Messiah to glory through suffer - 
ing and death, is here justified as entirely worthy 
of God. In the other case, we should have the 
thought expressed that it was indispensable that 
He should be glorified Himself who became to 
others the author of salvation. But the connec¬ 
tion demands an equal emphasis upon both 
points, to which also corresponds the two-fold 
description of God as the Being by whom and for 
whom are all things. God —not Christ, as (Prim., 
Hunn., Dorsch., Cram., etc .)—is designated as 
the final cause (for whom), and the instrumental 
cause (by or through whom) of all, in order, at 
the same time, to remind tne reader that alike 
the reXeiuats, perfecting, which is the end, and the 
iradijpara, sufferings, which are the means , stand 
respectively in corresponding relation to those 
respective aspects of God’s being and agency. 

The perfecting (reTietovv) embraces at once the 
outward and the inward, the formal and the spi¬ 
ritual elements of perfecting, ch. ix. 9, the bring¬ 
ing the person to the goal by the complete reali¬ 
zation and fulfilment of his entire destiny (ThoL), 
so that the reaching of the highest outward goal 
is the consequence of internal moral perfection 
(Camero, de W.). For the perfect (rkleurv) stands 
in contrast alike with the incipient, the imperfect, 
and the unrealized (Kostl.). Liin. takes the idea 
too restrictedly as identical with dd£. sal rip. 
eerretp. 

As leading many sons—perfect through 
sufferings. —We might be inclined to refer the 
participial clause, “leading many sons,” etc., to 
Jesus, as in apposition with “Leader of their 
salvation,” (apxvybv nfr aurriptag), but placed 
emphatically before it as in ver. 9 (so Primas., 
Erasm., Este, Ebr., Win.). And to this neither 
I the absence of the Art. before dyaydvra (Bdhm., 

Bl.), nor the expression vio6f, sons (Liin.), consti- 
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tutes any objection. For as to the former, the 
participial clause is only made by the failure of 
the Art., subordinate to its noun [the Leader, as 
one who led] instead of being coordinated with it 
as in case of the employment of the Art. [the 
Leader who led]; and as to the latter we might 
say that while those brought to glory are indeed 
brethren of Christ , yet here they are mentioned 
not, in their relation to Him,- as brethren , but in 
their relation to God as sons , especially as God is 
the subjeot of the entire sentence. But the word 
apxnybc (xii. 2; Acts iii. 15; y. 81) needs no ex¬ 
planatory apposition (Liin.). It is an abridged 
form of dpxeylrr/g, with which Philo designates 
the first Adam, and it denotes him who, at the 
head of a company, goes in advance of*them, 
and leads them to a like goal; it thus passes 
over into the sense of author , originator, and be- 
comes=oZr<of ( Bl. II. 1, p. 3D2). The goal is 
here ‘salvation* (ourqpia), to which ‘glory* 
(d6£a) in the participial clause is entirely equi¬ 
valent. We refer, therefore (with Chrys., Luth., 
Calov, and most intpp.), this participial clause 
more fittingly to God, of whom then the same is 
said, as the expression, “Leader of their salva¬ 
tion,** declares in reference to Christ. He is 
author of salvation for a great number of chil¬ 
dren, who are styled ‘many,’ not in the sense of 
‘a//,* (Seb. Schmidt), and not in antithesis to all, 
but in contrast to ‘few,’ and in relation to ‘the 
One* (Del.). The irregular Acc. ayaydvra (for 
Dat. ayaydvri) cannot be urged (as by Carp*., 
Mioh. f etc.) against this construction; for tho 
Aoous. is the natural case for the subject of the 
Inf., whence also transitions into it are frequent 
in spite of a preceding Dat. (KOhn., Or. II., 346; 
Bbknh. Synt. t 867; Buttm. Gr. JV. Test., 1869, p. 
262 ). 

The Aor. Part. ( ayaydvra ) was formerly com¬ 
monly taken in the sense of the Pluperf., and was 
applied, if it was referred to God as subject, to the 
saints of the Old Test., as Hofm. even still says 
(II., 1, 39): “The God who has led many sons to 
glory, a Moses to the prophetic, an Aaron to the 
high-priestly, a David to the royal dignity, must 
render this Son, to whom He had given as His 
distinguishing vocation, the realization of that 
destiny of humanity which is set forth in Ps. 
viii., perfect through suffering.” If, on the con¬ 
trary, the Part, were referred to Christ, then they 
were applied (as still by Win. Gr. Ed. 6) to the 
men already saved through the personal instruc¬ 
tions of Jesus. But it is alike inadmissible to 
weaken the idea of <Mfa, glory , hitherto used of 
Christ’s heavenly glorification, into the lower 
conception of an earthly, prophetic, priestly, or 
kingly dignity, and to make the teachings of Jesus, 
exclusively of His glorious exaltation acquired 
by sufferings, the cause of salvation. All more 
recent investigations, however, show that the re¬ 
stricting of the Aor. Part, to the past —a restric¬ 
tion already previously abandoned in reference 
to the Infin.—is inadmissible. The future signi¬ 
fication which many expositors, as even Grotius 
and Bleek, following Erasmus, give to the parti¬ 
ciple, is certainly unwarrantable. And to refer 
it again (with Grot., Limb., Schlioht.), to the 
eternal purpose and decree of God, though jus¬ 
tified by Kuinoel on the ground of an utterly 
erroneous canon of the earlier Rhetoricians, that 


the Aor. can be used de conatu, is, of course, to 
be rejected. “Customary” action may, indeed, 
be denoted by the Aor., but we are forbidden to 
assume such a use here, by the fact that we are 
required by the term dpxnydg to restrict the 
“Sons” spoken of to the New Testament times, 
excluding those of the Old. [I would add, that 
there is no such use of the Aor. Participle to de¬ 
note customary action, as would, in any case, 
justify the construction here supposed.—K.]. 
This difficulty is evaded by Tholuck’s assump¬ 
tion, that, here, without respect to relations of 
time, the Part, expresses the simple way and 
manner of the perfection, claiming that the Aor. 
connected with the finite verb, may express that 
which is contemporaneous with the finite verb, 
whether mention of this be present or future. 
To this Liin. objects, that while the Aor. Infin. 
may be thus used irrespectively of time, this 
usage does not extend to the Part., and that 
ayaydvra cannot express the way and manner of 
the reXetijaai —the perfecting—inasmuch as the 
personal objects of the two verbe are different, 
ayaydvra having for its object vwv$, sons, and 
refaidxrai, the Captain, rdv apxrry&v. The former 
remark, however, does not touch the examples 
adduced by Tholuck; and the latter appears to 
rest on a misapprehension. For the “ perfect¬ 
ing” of Jesus, as ‘Leader of salvation,* has been 
historically accomplished in HU person in no 
other way and manner than by having had person¬ 
ally His career and course of life in a commumom 
and fellowship of men believing on Him, and 
transformed by Him into children of God, who* 
after His manner and type, were led to glory— 
(a manner and type which Jao., Cappelh and 
Grot, restrict too exclusively to sufferings). To 
this also comes substantially the explanation of 
Liin. himself, viz., that from the stand-point of 
the writer, the participial clause stands in causal 
relation to the main proposition, and that the 
Aor. Part, is justified by the fact that in reality 
God, from the moment Christ came upon earth 
as Redeemer, and found faith existing, led to 
glory, that is, put upon the way to glory, those 
who had become believers in Him. 

[The knot of the difficulty of the Aor. Part. 
ayaydvri is scarcely yet untied. That it may 
grammatically be equally well referred cither to 
God, or to the ‘ Leader of salvation,* Christ, seems 
unquestionable; and in either construction it 
makes nearly equally good sense, and is liable 
substantially to the same difficulties. Granting 
it, however (as with most, I, on the whole, pre¬ 
fer), to be connected with God (to whieh, as 
Moll justly remarks, and for the reason which 
he assigns, the Acc. case of the Part, constitutes 
no objection), it still remains a question why, 
and in precisely what sense, the Aor. Part, is 
used. That, like the Inf., it can be used without 
specific reference to past time, and that, in a 
certain sense, it takes its time from its accompa¬ 
nying finite verb, is unquestionable. It usually 
thus either denotes an act actually, or ideally and 
logically separable from that expressed by the 
finite verb, and conceived as logically prior to it, 
or, as remarked by Thol., expresses its way and 
manner. Thus to give examples of its several uses: 

1. Of its frequent use as applied to past time: 
“God, after speaking {%dkqe of) to the Fathers, 
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spoke to us,” etc. “ Opening (avoigavreq) their 

treasures, they presented.” They opened their 
treasures and presented. 

2. Of contemporaneous action actually dis- 
tinct: “On seeing (idbvreg) the star, they re¬ 
joiced.” They saw the star before they could 
rejoice, and yet they rejoiced as soon as they 
saw the star. Logically, the seeing preceded 
the rejoicing: chronologically they were simul¬ 
taneous. 

8 . A still stronger case of the merely logical 
separation: “Answering ihxoKpvdeu;) he said= 
he answered and said. The ‘answering’ and 
‘saying* are absolutely and completely one and 
the same act, but the mind views it under two 
distinct aspects, and of these the ‘ answering ’ 
is logically anterior to the ‘saying.* So “Jesus 
crying with a loud voice, said, Father,” etc., 
here, as in the preceding, the distinction of time 
is purely logical, the ‘ crying * and ‘ saying ’ 
being two aspects of the same act. 

4. These latter examples often run into way and 
manner: “Answering, he said”=“he answered 
and said,” or nearly=he said in the way of an¬ 
swering. ILajv fdpfiaicov airi&avev, ‘he drank poi¬ 
son and died,* or here more exactly, “ he died of 
drinking poison.” «Plato does not mean to say 
(Phsed. I.) “after drinking poison he died,” but 
“lie drank poison and died,” or better, “hedied 
by drinking poison.** Hence the Aor. Part, 
sometimes denotes almost or quite purely, ‘ way 
and manner.’ 

6 . Wq may remark, that the Aor. Part, may 
be employed to denote an idea that is strictly 
subordinate to that of the accompanying verb, or 
really coordinate with it, and of equal, or even 
superior importance. Thus, ‘He directed me 
coming (kX&6vra) to inform him,’ might be either, 
‘he directed me after coming , to inform him,’ or 
‘to come and inform him;' and only the connection 
can show whether the act expressed by the Part, 
is included in the command, or only presupposed 
by it. Thus “He commanded him, arising, 

( eyepOevra) to take the child and flee,” might be 
either “ on or after arising, to take the child and 
flee,” or to arise and take, etc. The connection 
only can positively determine. 

In view of the above, the natural renderings of 
the Aor. Part, here would be: 1. (with Hofm.). 
It became him, etc., “after leading many sons to 
glory,” which, however, is nearly impossible as 
to the thought, even after rejecting Hofmann’s 
absurd reference of it to Christ’s Old Testament 
predecessors, and referring it, as we might pos¬ 
sibly do, to all the righteous whom God had for¬ 
merly led to glory. One grand objection to this 
is, that the Old Testament saints had not as yet 
been led to glory (ch. xii. 39, 40). Or 2. It be¬ 
came him “by leading many sons to glory,” with 
Thol. making the Part, express the way and 
manner. To this, however, LUnemann’s objec¬ 
tion is valid, that then the Part, and the verb 
ought to have the same personal object, as it 
seems difficult to see how God could perfect 
Jesus, one being, by leading many sons, other 
beings, to glory, unless we reply with Moll that 
the oareer of our Lord was so intimately blended 
with the life of His people, that His perfection 
was really accomplished in the process—not ex¬ 
clusively of suffering—by which they were 


brought to glory. This answer is ingenious, but 
hardly satisfactory. Or 3. Taking the Part, not 
as expressing a subordinate , but a coordinate or 
principal idea: It became him to lead many sons, 
etc., and to make: which, however, it must be 
confessed, hardly seems to be the writer’s idea. 

To render the Part, as future, being about to lead, 
or for the purpose of leading (bgovra or oq bgovra), 
or as present while leading (byovra), is out of the 
question. It is, indeed, possible to render it ‘ as 
leading’ absolutely,=‘as one who led;’ and thip 
perhaps, all things considered, is the best mode of 
constructing it. Cut this is harsh, and I know 
of no strictly parallel examples in Greek prose. 
Exceptional constructions in the poets are hardly 
worth the citing, even if they can be found. 
Were there even any slight external authority 
for byovra or hgoirra, on internal grounds 1 should 
hardly hesitate to adopt it. The rendering 
of the Eng. vers., ‘in bringing many sons,’ etc., 
would naturally require kv rip ayetv, or at the 
least, the Pres. Part., hyovra. —K.]. 

Via. 11. For both he that canctifieth 
and they—are all from one. —Having desig¬ 
nated Jesus as the ‘Son of God,’ the author 
now justifies his application of the same term to 
those who believe in Him. Not barely the One, 
but also the others (re— nai) ; not merely the 
Sanctified (Peirce, Beng.), but they together 
with the Sanctifier, i. e., with Jesus Christ (ix. 

13; xiii. 12), are from One. “From one” (eg 
iv6g) expresses not likeness of nature and cha¬ 
racter ( efusdem natures et conditxonis spiritualis, • 
Calv., Camero), but simply community of origin; 
and this not ex communi massa (J. Coppell, Akers- 
loot); not “from one seed, or blood , or stock ,” 

(eg £v6g scil. anipparog, or alparof, or yircv$, as 
Carpz., Abresch, etc.); nor from Adam (Era*m., 
Bez., Este, etc.), but from God. For the lan¬ 
guage relates not to that relationship subse¬ 
quently adverted to ver. 14, by joint participa¬ 
tion in humanity, but to spiritual brotherhood 
with Christ, a brotherhood founded in that 
translation from the darkness of a life estranged 
from God into a union with Him as the perfectly 
pure and absolute and essential light, which 
Christ, as the Sanctifier, has wrought for us as 
the sanctified. This is effected, as is subse¬ 
quently shown, by the high-priestly work, which 
Jesus Christ, as eternal Priestly King, accom¬ 
plishes in heaven. For by dyidgetv our Epistle 
denotes the accomplishment of the actual com¬ 
mencement of the true fellowship of individuals 
with God, in the Covenant relation which God 
Himself has instituted, on the basis of the expia¬ 
tion wrought by the sacrifice of Jesus Christ, 
and in virtue of the purification obtained through 
the blood of Jesus Christ, under the point of 
view of dedication to a Divine relationship , ch. ix. 

13 f.; x. 10, 14, 29; xiii. 12. This expression 
also has its origin in the terminology of the Old 
Testament, but has within the sphere of New 
Testament fulfilment and realization, a more 
than merely nominal and ritual significance. 
The Pres. Part, may stand without reference to 
distinction of time, in the sense of substantives 
(Winer), [that is, any Participle may, with the 
Article, be employed in the sense of a concrete 
substantive, as the Infinitive with the Art. is 
employed in the sense of the abstract (rd aytd- 
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£eoOai, the being sanctified: 6 fyyuxjptvoc, who has 
been sanctified), while the Pres, tense denotes, ac¬ 
cording to the nature of the case, that which is 
going on at the time specified by the principal 
verb, or that which from time to time or habitu¬ 
ally takes place. Thus oi dyia£6pevoi may de¬ 
note “ those who are being sanctified, or are in 
process of sanctification,” or, “ those who, from 
time to time, are sanctified,” i. e., the successive 
classes of the sanctified.—K.1. It is a charac¬ 
teristic of Christ to exercise this ministry: of us 
to receive its influence and efficient power. 
Thus we are ‘from God’ (John viii. 47; 1 John 
iv. 6), and the language can be applied to Jesus, 
as here the subject is the Saviour’s earthly and 
historical relation to God. Hence we need not 
find the ‘Father’ in Abraham (Drus., Peirce, 
Beng.), nor again Tefer to God as creative 
(Chrys. and the Fathers), but as spiritual Fa¬ 
ther (Grot., Limb., etc.). And thus, under this 
connection, we need not take the words as de¬ 
noting a properly universal relation (Hofm.) re¬ 
stricted in its application to Christ and Christians 
by a reference to the 0. T. priesthood (Sohlicht., 
Gerh., etc.). They refer directly to Christ and 
Christians. 

For which reason he is not ashamed to 
call them brethren. —In accordance with the 
character of the Epistle, the author appeals not 
to the words of Jesus Himself regarding this his 
fraternal relation, but regards it as belonging 
essentially to the fulfilment of the Messiah’s vo¬ 
cation; and hence, as so typified in the 0. Test., 
that alike David the Theocratic Ruler, and 
Isaiah the prophetic Servant of Jehovah, recog¬ 
nize, feel, and express this their relation in the 
Church, and embrace in a unity with themselves 
those who otherwise are subordinated to them, 
and dependent upon them. In subjoining, there¬ 
fore, his proof passages, the writer adds: “for 
which cause he is not ashamed,” an expression 
which points on the one hand to the distinction 
between Christ’s Sonship and that of believers 
(Chrys., Theod.); and on the other, to his sin¬ 
cere and hearty condescension to this fellowship, 
in proof of which are now given three citations 
from the Scripture. 

Vbb. 12. Baying, I will declare, etc.—The 
first passage is from Ps. xxii. 23, according to the 
LXX., except that dnaryyehu is substituted for 
diqyfooijuu. David, amidst the sore distress of 
his flight from before Saul, reposes in faith, as 
one whom Samuel had anointed, upon the pro¬ 
mise made to him of the throne, and declares, in 
the mit’s 1 . of affliction, not merely this assurance 
of deliverance and exaltation, but also his de¬ 
termination to declare on this account to his 
brethren in the congregation, to the seed of 
Jacob, to them that fear Jehovah, the name, the 
grace, the help of the Lord, and summon them 
to join him in praising God. We need assume 
neither that Christ speaks in David, nor that the 
Psalmist has transferred himself into the person 
of Christ. Nor need we interpose the ideal or 
abstract righteous person (Heng.) in order to jus¬ 
tify the Messianic application of this Psalm. We 
can conceive it as purely typical (Hofm.), or, 
regarding the prophecy of history as here united 
with verbal prophecy, we may regard it as typi- 


The second passage is found three times in the 
form neiroi'&Lis laogcu ctt’ avry —I will put my 
trust in him,—so that the author has merely 
reversed the order of the first two words, and pre¬ 
fixed an emphatic ky6. The passage Is. xil 2, 
cannot possibly be referred to; while that 2 
Sam. xxii. 8 is intrinsically suitable. Still we 
are not necessarily forced to this from the fret 
that a ml irdXiv separates it from the third (Is. 
viii. 17) as well as from the first (Ebr.). Rather 
we may more naturally refer it to Is. viii. 17, 
because the immediately following verse in Isaiah 
is employed as the third citation, and the sepa¬ 
ration of the two verses springs not from the 
author’s wish to accumulate proofs (Liin.), but 
from the two passages presenting the relation in 
question under two different aspects (Del.); first, 
that the speaker associates himself with his bre¬ 
thren in a common attitude of spirit toward 
God, viz., that of confidential trust, which be¬ 
longs properly to all the children of God; sec¬ 
ondly, that he embraces in one himself and the 
children that God has given him. Of coarse 
these two passages refer but typically to Jesus; 
but this typical view is entirely legitimate. For 
Isaiah, whose very name points to the Saviour, 
not merely prophesies with prophetic words, but 
has also begotten children who are partly 
pledges for the salvation of Jehovah, which is 
to come after affliction and through judgment, 
and partly, like him, point by their names sym¬ 
bolically to this relation, and by their position 
prefigure it. It is hence needless to assume (as 
BL, Liin.) that the author has been led by the 
ml kpel, introduced by the LXX. before Is. viii 
17, to suppose that the Messiah is k the speaker, 
in that these words appeared to point to an¬ 
other subject than the prophet , who, in the whole 
section, has spoken in the first person, and also 
to another subject than God, since the latter is 
in the in’ avrp named as He in whom the speaker 
puts his trust. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

•1. Angels may, indeed, sometimes be con¬ 
ceived as guardian spirits of individual men, 
and as heads of entire nations, and are also 
designated in Scripture as dominions, principa¬ 
lities, and powers, which in themselves, again, 
have distinctions of position, of power, and of 
rank. But a dominion over the world is nerer 
ascribed to them, neither over the world of crea¬ 
tion, nor over that of redemption. It is, for this 
reason, folly to invoke them as helpers of our need, 
or to expect from them any saving intercession. 

2. The destination of man to the dominion of 
the world, has the possibility of its realization 
in his possession of the divine image. Hence, under 
the dominion of sin, the actual condition of man 
cannot correspond to his Divine destination. 
But on account of man’s susceptibility of re* 
demption, and in reference to his ftiture re¬ 
demption, the attainment of this destination 
becomes the goal of history, and is an essential 
part of the Divine promises. 

3. The attainment of this destination of our 
race, can be reached by individuals only on the 
ground of redemption, and that, too, in that new 
world, which, in its hidden ground and germ, is 
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already present; bat in its glorified form of 
manifestation, is still in the future. It is linked 
completely, and in all respects, with the media¬ 
tion of Christ as the Redeemer. But those who, 
through Him, have become children of God, will, 
by virtue of their birthright, enter into the pos¬ 
session of the promised land Matth. v. 6 ), and 
of the world (Horn. iv. 13), and sitting with Him 
upon the throne of His glory (Matth. six. 28), 
and on the seat of His Father (Rev. iii. 21, y. 10) 
will reign with Him as priestly kings (Rom. v. 17; 
2 Tim. ii. 12), and as His saints will judge the 
world (1 Cor. Yi. 2), and the angels (ver. 8). 

4. That which for humanity is still in the 
future, we see in the person of Jesus Christ already 
realized. In Him the destiny of man is attained, 
so that in Him, idea and realization are united. 
An ancient voice from the synagogue (with Del., 
p. 69, from Biesbkthal’s Rabb. Comm., 1857, p. 
1) says: u The mystery of Adam is the mystery of 

o 

the Messiah; Adam is the anagram of 
m Wo- And the midrash at Ps. civ. 1: 
“God lent to Moses *nn. and to Joshua nn 

in that he purposed yet, in accordance with Ps. 
xxi. 6 , to lend both to King Messiah.” 

6 . But precisely for this reason has also the 
history of Jesus an inestimable value. We have 
in it no mythological presentation of religious 
ideas, no symbolical expression of general rela¬ 
tions, no moral portraiture of the ideal man, as 
a postulate of reason and of conscience; but, 
however wide-reaching may be this history, and 
flexible and various in its applications, it is yet 
in its being matter of fact that it has its true sig¬ 
nificance and importance. For the peculiarity 
of the Christian faith is not the idea of commu¬ 
nion with God, and the idea of a salvation fur¬ 
nished by the theanthropic personalities and ar¬ 
rangements. This is rather a characteristic of all 
religious faith. The distinguishing feature of 
the Christian faith is the certainty of the reali¬ 
sation of salvation, for eternal ages and for all 
believers, a realization accomplished in a single 
historical subject, in Jesus of Nazareth, and by 
the acts of His life. 

6 . Although men, by the fact that they live in 
a body of flesh and blood, hold for the time 
being a position subordinated to angels, as hea¬ 
venly spirits, yet it is precisely in this relation¬ 
ship with earthly creatures, above whom men 
are again, by their spiritual natures, specifically 
exalted, that there exists the possibility of man’s 
central position and of his history in his fall and 
redemption within the sphere of the universe. 
He is the creatorely , as Christ is the uncreated, 
head of the creation, 

7. The glorification of the body in the future 
world, whose type and pledge we behold, in the 
Son of man, crowned with glory and honor at 
the right hand of the Father, and the participa¬ 
tion of the whole thus glorified man, in the glory 
of the Lord, elevates him completely and forever 
above the angels. His subordination to these, is 
but “ for a little,” in respect alike of degree and time. 

8 . Patient endurance in our present position, 
in which we as yet see not the fulfilment of our 
destiny, and of the promises relating to it, is 
rendered difficult tom by our sufferings , but is ren¬ 


dered easy by the participation and example of 
Christ Sufferings have been for Him no hin- 
derance, but rather the ground and means of 
His glorification; hence we are not to be dis¬ 
pleased at the sufferings which we ourselves ex¬ 
perience, and are to take no offence at the 
sufferings of Jesus Christ, but in otder rightly 
to understand and profit by them, are to have 
regard to their cause and their purpose. 

9. A remembrance of that crouning of Christ 
which has been achieved by sufferings , and the 
declaration of the gracious purpose of God, in the 
death of Christ, viz ., that Christ tasted death for 
us , should, on the one hand, awaken our con¬ 
sciousness of guilt, on the other, strengthen our 
faith in the redemption already secured, and 
our hope of the glorification yet to be attained: lor 
alike Christ’s suffering and His coronation have 
sprung neither from accident, nor from sny na¬ 
tural necessity, nor from caprice, nor from out¬ 
ward compulsion; but have taken place in free 
love, in willing obedience, according to God’s 
gracious purpose for the accomplishment of the 
true end and destination of the world. 

10. The final object of the world, is to reflect 
back the glory of God. It can fulfil this object 
only under the dominion of man who corres¬ 
ponds with his destination, t. e. f who mirrors in 
himself the glory of God. In the attainment of 
this, his destination, man has been hindered by 
sin, but sin does not merely hinder his reaching 
the goal; it brings him into positive destruction. 
Thus for the accomplishment of the world’s des¬ 
tiny, a deliverer of the race becomes indispensa¬ 
ble, who has been Himself incorporated into it, 
as a member, yet whose life is of such a nature, 
that He can work vicariously , and by His own 
progress through suffering to glory, can become 
the author , pioneer , and captain of salvation, for 
the children whom God leads to glory. 

11 . The birth and introduction of this indis¬ 
pensable Deliverer, is no result of mere natural 
development or product of the natural course of 
human affairs, but a work of Divine freedom and 
love , corresponding to the holy nature of the Eter¬ 
nal and Omnipotent One, who from everlasting to 
everlasting has, as to Himself and as to all things, 
absolute knowledge and control, and has Him¬ 
self placed Himself, not merely in His glory , as 
the end , for the sake of which, but in His good¬ 
ness and might as the cause by means of which, all 
beings are and exist. The means by which we, 
as redeemed ones are led to glory, correspond , 
therefore, alike to the ultimate end and the 
nature of Him who has both ordained the end, 
and arranged the means. 

12. The fellowship which Christ has with those 
who are led to glory, rests, in its ultimate 
ground, on their common origin from one and the 
same Father. They are all children of God , by 
virtue of their birth from God. But this fellow¬ 
ship includes an essential diversity. Christ is 
the eternal Son of God, of like nature with the 
Father, and hence even in His state of humilia¬ 
tion, needs no regeneration of His nature from 
the corruption of sin, but only, by virtue of His 
true humanity, was susceptible and participant 
of perfection in the pathway of suffering . As the 
proper and peculiar (Miof, Bom. viii. 82) Son of 
the Father He is in Himself dyioc (holy). But by 
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virtue of the perfeetiou of His life iu the flesh, 
He, as ayidZcw, sanctifer, imparts, by taking away 
sin and communicating His holy obedience (oh. 
ix. 13, 14; x. 10, 14, 29; xiii. 12) this quality to 
those who by adoption and regeneration receive 
the Divine Sonship, and acknowledges expressly 
the common brotherhood which Ho has with 
them preeminently on the spiritual side. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

To what shall we adhere, amidst the contra¬ 
dictions of our earthly life, and amidst the 
strifes and turmoil of the world? 1. To the 
word of God, which announces to us the truth; 
2. to the grace of God, which works our salva¬ 
tion ; 8 . to the Son of God, who has become our 
brother.—Wherewith shall we comfort arid sus¬ 
tain ourselves amidst the sufferings of time? 
1. With hope of the glory of the future world. 2. 
With faith in the certainty of our redemption in 
Christ Jesus. 8 . With the love of the children of 
God —Wo shall triumph victoriously over all 
dangers which threaten us, if we— 1 , keep in 
our eye our destination to that dominion over the 
world which God has given us; 2, tread the 
pith to perfection which God has ordained and 
pointed out to us; 3, allow ourselves to be led 
with all the children of God in following Jesus as 
the Captain of our salvation.—The greatness 
and power of the wondrous grace of God is most 
clearly discoverable by us: 1 , in the preeminence 
to which in the creation He destined us above 
all creatures; 2 , in the accomplishment of our 
redemption by the giving of His Son for us; 8, in 
leading the redeemed to sanctification, and to a 
perfected life in glory.—The Sonship which we 
possess with God is: 1, a work of grace which 
binds us to grateful acknowledgment of our un¬ 
worthiness, and the Divine compassion; 2, a state 
of salvation which summons us to abiding trust 
in the Lord; 8 , a common brotherhood which stimu¬ 
lates to mutual love in our following after 
Christ.—Why it is needful and good in all cases 
to put confidence in God the Lord: 1, because 
He is the God through whom, as the Almighty , 
all things are: 2, in like manner, the God for 
whose sake all things are, for the manifestation 
of His glory; 8 , and further, the God who, as 
the absolutely truthful One, certainly executes 
the utterances of His lips; 4, who, as tho com¬ 
passionate One , stoops to His creatures in their 
necessities; 6 , and as the Holy , • Ever-living , Un¬ 
changeable God, in the only fitting way brings 
His purposes to accomplishment.—The way 
through suffering to glory is ordained for us of 
God: 1, on account of our sins , which hinder us in 
the promised attainment of our destiny: 2 , by 
the grace of God , which will lead many children 
to glory; 8 , after the pattern of Jesus Christ , who, 
as Captain of our salvation, was made perfect 
through sufferings.—Prom temporal sufferings 
spring eternal joys if they bring us: 1 , under 
the guidance of God; 2, into the following of 
Christ; 8 , into eternal glory. 

Starks :—Everything is subject to Christ, not 
only in this world, but also in the future. 0 that 
in true obedience of faith we may henceforth 
subject ourselves to Him, that we may not be 
obliged to bow to His chastisement as Judge! 


—Of the majesty and glory of Christ we must 
judge not according to our reason or sense, but 
solely according to the word of God; otherwise 
we shall go widely astray, 1 Cor. ii. 9.—The 
character of Christ’s Kingdom is not worldly, 
but invisible and spiritual. What wonder, 
then, that we cannot comprehend with our senses 
the character of His majestio Presence and Do¬ 
minion? John xviii. 86 ; Luke xvii. 20, 21.—As 
one portion of the prophecy regarding Christ is 
already fulfilled, viz., that He should be crowned 
with glory and honor, we need not doubt that 
the rest will also be fulfilled, and that all things 
will be brought perfectly beneath His feet.— 
The grace, love and compassion of God are the 
source of our entire salvation; but the love of 
the Father was also the love of the Son, GaL ii. 
20. Observe that the expiatory death of Christ 
is to be for the benefit of all men, without ex¬ 
ception, and is to be applied to them under the 
condition of faith, 1 Tim. ii. 6 .—Precious word! 
The Lord Christ has tasted death for us, that we 
might live before Him, Rom. v. 10; CoL L 21— 
If God has taken this method with His Son, that 
He should be exalted by suffering, then must we 
also, through many tribulations, enter into eter¬ 
nal life, Acts xiv. 22; Christ is our “breaker,” 
Mich. ii. 13.—Christ, the Captain of thy salra- 
tion, has been made perfect by sufferings; why, 
then, thou cross-shunner, wilt thou not go a like 
way ? 1 Pet. iv. 13.—Believers are indeed bre¬ 
thren of Christ, on account of His human na¬ 
ture, but actually to bear the title and that from 
love is a work of the grace which they do not 
deserve. For He, the Brother and Head, is of 
far greater glory than His members.—The 
haughtiness of man must be put to Bhame before 
the condescension of Christ, who acknowledges 
us as His brethren. How unreasonable in us 
not to bear tho shame of the poverty, or sinful¬ 
ness, or impurity of our nearest friends, when 
Christ bears the shame of our sins!—Behold how 
men are honored even yet above the angels! 
Holy and glorious as are these latter, they are 
not brethren of the Son of God. 8 hould it not 
arouse us to an humble, indeed, but still joyful 
praise of God, that we not only have Christ our 
Brother on the throne of the Divine Majesty, but 
are also ourselves with Him to be raised to the 
like royal dignity ?—Believers are brethren of 
JC 8 us and Sons of God. What a consolation! 
How is it possible that they should ever be sor¬ 
rowful? Bom. viii. 17.—All men are delivered 
over to Christ for the attainment of salvation; 
but happy are they who also deliver up them¬ 
selves in the appropriation of it by the influ¬ 
ence of the Holy Spirit, John vL 44.—If Christ 
the Lord of Heaven and Earth is not ashamed to 
acknowledge us as His brethren, we also should 
be mindful with all diligence to maintain bro¬ 
therly love among ourselves, and to evince it by 
words and deeds.—The exclamation, “Behold, 
I,” expresses: 1, that the Messiah exhibits Him¬ 
self as present, and, as with the finger, points to 
Himself: Behold, here am I! Is. zl, 5, 9; lii. &, 
7; 2, that His appearance in the flesh would be 
wondrous and remarkable, Is. vii. 14; ix. 5 ; 1 
Tim. iii. 16; 8 , His readiness and perfect will¬ 
ingness to speak, to do, and to suffer, that which 
had been laid upon Him, Is. L. 4,5; Ps. xli. 7-9; 
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4, that it was He to whom the eyes of all Israel 
were to look, nay, also the heathen, Is. xIt. 22. 
—If it is said of Christ that He reposes His con¬ 
fidence in God, He is not regarded in His cha¬ 
racter as God, but as having become man, and 
as executing His assumed work of redemption. 
And this confidence involves in itself: 1, that the 
Messiah would exhibit Himself in a lowly, poor 
and unprotected condition; 2, that He would be 
in much suffering and danger from enemies; 3, 
that He would not at all times make use of His 
Divine power, but would surrender His life to 
the power of His Father; 4, that He would have 
abiding assurance of the Divine willingness to 
aid him.—It was in accordance with Divine: 1, 
love, that it should discover so effectual a means 
for the restoration of our lost bliss; 2, 

righteousness, that it should be such a means as 
should render satisfaction to righteousness it¬ 
self; 3, wisdom, that the love and righteousness 
of God should, through this means, uqitedly and 
in equal measure, distinguish themselves; 4, 
truth, in order that that which God in the Old 
Testament had promised at'so great cost, and 
had prefigured in so many types, should be ful¬ 
filled, and the Head should stand, in respect to 
suffering, in close communion with the mem¬ 
bers ; 6, honor, that this might thereby be most 
gloriously promoted.—God has done every thing 
which He has done for the manifestation and 
glorifying of His name, and this with the most 
entire propriety; otherwise He who possesses 
perfectly in Himself all glory, would have, as it 
were, denied Himself. Thus must the honor of 
God be placed as the object in all things, Ps. 
cxv. 1; Eph. i. 6, 6.—Believers under the Old 
Testament were equally with those in the New 
Testament, brethren of the Lord Jesus, Matth. 
xii. 60. 

Bkblkkbttbgeh Bible :—Future things we 
must hold fast by means of the past and pre¬ 
sent. But men spring away from them and sub¬ 
mit to no struggle. While they grasp after that 
which glitters, and despise the unostentatious, 
they wage absolutely no conflict. Many would 
have only glory, and would only become Lords 
with their Messiah; therefore they have utterly 
lost Christ. They would have a king in Christ, 
but not a bleeding priest.—What to our corrupt 
eyes appears abominable, is “ becoming” in the 
eyes of God. This beeomingness we should al¬ 
ways study; all other decorum , all that otherwise 
belongs to well being, or is reckoned as such, 
our art may well let pass.—Since we have lost 
our case by evil doing, it must be recovered by 
suffering. For this leads through ways of 
righteousness, and yet from the impulse of love. 
Henoe comes it that such an arrangement “be¬ 
came him.’*—We cannot come directly to holi¬ 
ness without expiation, but wo all have equal 
right to both.—It is true that our humanity 
and Divinity constitute a pair totally unlike, 
yet this miserable unlikeness has awakened the 
compassion of God to undertake such a work on 
our behalf.—Had it depended on our judgment, 
nothing would have been accomplished in the 
work of redemption.—It is perhaps easily told 
how many elements faith has; but the thing it¬ 
self costs a struggle; man, however, would 
gladly triumph before the victory. 


Laubentius: — Divine truths in the Holy 
Scripture must also be experienced.—Christ’s 
state of humiliation lasted only for a little time. 

—To Christ in His human nature, all things are 
subjected.—Whom God makes righteous, He 
also makes glorious. Believers have one and 
the same Father with Christ. 

Rambach:—B elievers need no visible Head, 
but stand immediately under Christ, cb. xii. 9. 

—Christ was humbled a short time below the 
angels: 1 , in that sometimes the service of the 
angels was withdrawn from Him, as otherwise 
they are required to worship and serve Him; 

2, in that He was exposed to the assaults of 
wicked angels ; 3, in that He subjected Ilimself 
to the law which was given by angels.—In the 
sufferings of Christ were disclosed the grace and 
righteousness of God. His grace toward us, in 
laying our sin and punishment upon His Son; 

His righteousness in Christ as the surety, Rom. 
iii. 26.—Had Christ been a mere man, he had had 
absolutely no cause to be ashamed of His fellow- 
creatures, even though He had been elevated to 
the highest honor, as also Joseph was not 
ashamed to acknowledge his brethren, Gen. xlv. 

4; in like manner, Moses, Acts vii. 22. 

Stejnhofer:—I t is the mystery of the Divine 
good pleasure, that a man from our midst should 
be Lord on the throne of majesty, and have 
dominion over all things. Here none can ask, 
“Why doest thou so?” Here none can inquire, 
Why is it so determined ? Why has it been so 
arranged, and accomplished, in Christ Jesus? 
But, instead, wo readily bow ourselves to the 
earth and adore. I mean that we honor the 
counsel of eternity; we are astonished at the 
riches of grace; it is our profoundest pleasure 
that such is the good pleasure of God; we kiss 
the Son; we rejoice in this our Lord.—The low¬ 
liness and condescension of our Redeemer, the 
great Son of God, puts us to shame, as often as 
we behold Him in this form; it inspires in ub 
pangs of love, it melts our hearts like wax before 
Him.—The simple look of faith toward Jesus, 
best learns the great mystery of the eternal pur¬ 
pose of God for our salvation. With this we look 
upon His cross, we look upon His crown. Faith 
grasps both together.—The grounds and causes 
of this entire procedure, viz., that the Captain of 
salvation should be made perfect by death, are 
God’s perceptions of Divine fitness and pro¬ 
priety.—God takes His children out of the number 
of the most miserable sinners.—Blessedness and 
glory are the two things we are to receive from 
our Saviour and Lord.—Jesus legitimates among 
His people even the name of brother, so that all 
worldly titles of honor readily yield to it.—It 
belongs to the office and work of Jesus, which is 
His highest joy and the delight of His heart, 1. 
that He gathers into a community the children 
of God, who have been ordained and presented 
to him by His Father; 2. that in His Church He 
announces and reveals the name of His Father; 

3. that He conducts and brings His people to 
glory.—The way of faith has been tried by the 
Son of God Himself, inasmuch as Jesus is a noble 
and thoroughly experienced Prince and Leader 
on the way of faith; but the power of God is 
required that one maintain faith to the end. 

Hahn:—I f we can say with joy, Jesus is my 
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Lord! then we have a pass which we can and 
may exhibit in the whole realm of creation.—The 
path of suffering trod by Jesus, makes our own 
pleasant to us, and should repress our excessive 
murmuring against suffering.—From Jesus we 
are to learn the true spirit of suffering, and in 
like manner the value of suffering in the eyes of 
God, and with this, bethink ourselves of the 
brevity of suffering. We should have perpet ually 
before our eyes, 1. the Divine sense of propriety 
and fitness; 2. the career Christ entered upon 
wholly for us; 8 . the way of faith which Christ 
makes so honorable to us. 

Hiller: —The Church is a community that 
treads a difficult way, but on this way. is led by 
God; yet can enter upon it no otherwise than by 
blood, and by faith in one that was crucified.— 
The Church is a people that is forever preserved 
and saved by God. 

Rieger: —From the love of the Father all 
further revelation of the kingdom of Christ, and 
hope therein, is to be derived.—Of all which the 
result has confirmed, we can say, We see! though 
we may not have it directly before our eyes.— 
As the Saviour, under suffering, solaced Himself 
by this, “ It takes place according as it has been 
decreed and written;” as He, under the heaviest 
assaults of terror, subjected His most pressing 
demand, “Is it possible?” to the, “As thou 
wilt!” so still more, we, in reflection on His suf¬ 
fering, are to rest ourselves, in this good plea¬ 
sure of God, in these Divine proprieties which are 
founded in the prerogatives of God's majesty, 
and have an influence upon His entire kingdom. 
—The chief power by which the Lord Jesus 
endured under suffering, and looked forward to 
His perfection, was trust. His official burden, 
the weight of sin that was laid upon Him, the 
judgment of God, might press Him as they 
would; His confidence He never cast away. 

Heubner: —The dignity of man was first 
brought to light by Revelation: it flows from 
Religion. Insignificant man becomes great by 
the grace of God. Toward no being has God so 
proved His grace as toward man, since for him 
He has given His Son.—Christianity knows no 
perfection except in union with God, and parti¬ 
cipation in His blessedness.—Christ has secured 
for God eternal praise, since the highest praise 
comes from ransomed souls.—The redemption 
which was completely brought about and inau¬ 
gurated by the death of Christ, could become 
universally known and rendered efficacious, only 
by His exaltation. In this was demonstrated 
and confirmed the complete validity of His re¬ 
demption. 

Stier: —It was not the wrath of God, it was 
not condemnation that Jesus tasted, but death; 
and death, too, not on account of the wrath of 
God, but from the grace of God. Of short dura¬ 
tion was the mockery and the shame that at¬ 
tended Jesus’ suffering of death on our behalf; 
but eternal are the praise and the honor with 
which H 3 is crowned.—Although Christ died for 
ally yet are not all saved by Him, but only the 
many sons who let Him draw and lead them. 

Stkinubvkr: —The fraternal relation sustained 
by the Lord to His believing ones: 1. how we 
have to unite this with His supreme and all-tran¬ 


scending dignity; 2. what an expression it should 
find in Christian life. 

Hedinger :—Believers are indeed brethren of 
Christ, on account of His human nature; but 
actually to bear the title is a work of that grace 
of which they are undeserving. 

Baumgarten (1856):—How looking to Jesus 
suffices for our happiness amidst the unhappi¬ 
ness of life. 

Frickb :—Suffering and victory are so little 
antagonistic to each other that the same being 
who has suffered is styled the “Captain of sal¬ 
vation.” 

[Owen :—The Lord Christ: 1. our head; 2. 
our only head, a. of vital influence , b. of rule and 
government; 8. our immediate head .—If men for¬ 
get the true God , and then lift up their eyes unto, 
or fall into the contemplation of the heavenly 
bodies, such is their glory, majesty, and excel¬ 
lency, that they will be driven and hurried unto 
the adoration and worship of them.—The as¬ 
sumption of our nature into personal union with 
the Son of God, was an act of mere free, sove¬ 
reign, unconceivable grace.—God is more glori¬ 
fied in the humiliation and exaltation of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and the salvation of mankind 
thereby, than in any of, or all the works of the 
first creation.—No love or grace will suit our 
condition but that which is incomprehensible. 
We find ourselves by experience to stand in need 
of more grace, goodness, love, and mercy, than 
we can look into, search to the bottom of, or fully 
understand.—Jesus Christ as Mediator of the New 
Covenant hath absolute and Supreme authority 
given unto Him over all the works of God in hea¬ 
ven and on earth.—There is a double act of God’s 
predestination; the first is His designation of 
some unto grace, to be sons, Eph. i. 5; the other 
His appointment of those sons unto glory; both 
to be wrought and accomplished by Christ, the 
Captain of their salvation.—In bringing the elect 
unto glory, all the sovereign acts of power, wis¬ 
dom, love and grace exerted therein, are pecu¬ 
liarly assigned unto the Father, as all ministerial 
acts are unto the Son as Mediator; so that there 
is no reason why He may not be said, by the way 
of eminency, to be the hycryrif, the leader or 
bringer of His sons unto glory.—As the obedience 
of Christ, which is our pattern, did incomparably 
exceed whatever we can attain unto; so the 
sufferings of Christ, which are our example , did 
incomparably exceed all that we shall be called 
unto.—Christ is gone before us through death, 
and is become the “first fruits of them that 
sleep.” And had Christ passed into heaven 
before He died, as did Enoch and Elijah, we had 
wanted the greatest evidence of our future im¬ 
mortality.—The Lord Jesus, being consecrated 
and perfected through sufferings, hath conse¬ 
crated the way of suffering , for all that followed 
Him to pass through unto glory.—No end of the 
mediation of Christ is accomplished in them who 
are not sanctified and made holy.—A living head 
and dead members, a beautiful head and rotten ’ 
members—how uncomely would it be ! Such a 
monstrous body Christ will never own.—There 
is no one thing required of the sons of God that an 
unsanctified person can do: no one thing pro¬ 
mised them that ho can eiyoy]. 
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V. 

The incarnation renders the Son of God susceptible of suffering and death, and thus fitted to 
become a high-priest with God, for the redemption of mankind. 

Chaftbr II. 14-18. 

14 Forasmuch then as the children are [joint] partakers of flesh and blood [of blood 
and flesh] 1 , he also himself likewise [in a similar manner, xapairXyatws] took part of 
[in] the same; that through death 1 he might destroy [bring to naught, render impo- 

15 tent, xarapy^<nrf\ him that had [hath] the power of death, that is, the devil; And 
deliver them, who through fear of death were all their lifetime subject to bondage. 

16 For verily he took not on him the nature of angels [For it is not assuredly ( ou yap dij 
noo) angels whom he rescueth (ImXauPdverat)'] ; but he took on him [he rescueth] 

17 the seed of Abraham. Wherefore [whence, #5ev] in all things it behooved him to be 
made like [to be assimilated dpotat&Tjvat] unto his brethren^ that he might be [become 
yivrjTac'} a merciful and faithful high priest in things pertaining to God, [in order] to 

18 make reconciliation [propitiation] for the sins of the people. For in that he himself 
hath suffered being tempted [or, hath suffered by being himself tempted], he is able 
to succor them that are tempted. 


i Ver. 14.—Instead of the common trapxb* teal alparot, flesh and blood, we ore to reed here, according to A. B. C. D. 
B. Uffenbach, Itala, Vnlg. alparor mi captor, a s at Eph. vl. 12. 

* Ter. 14.—The Cod. Clarom. reeds Ira row Saratov ddraror rarapm^op, rbr rb ttpdrot ktA. [Bat the ddraror it 
an evident interpolation, probably the result of carelessness in copying.—K.J. 

[Ter. 14—trei obr, since, inasmuch, then. — Kitoirwnjttr, hate participated, and still participate, the perfect marking 
the permanent condition. In contrast with the Aor. prriox** took part in, participated tn, as a historical act.—raparAq- 
cimr, similarly, in like manner.—rbv rb tpdror «x orTa i the me baefqp—.him who was having, who had, or, him who is hav¬ 
ing, who hae. It is better here to take the participle as describing a general and abiding attribute of the devil, him who 
has, etc., the Potentate of Death. 

Ver. 16w—rovrovc boot. Xng. ver., them that. This rendering doe# not quite adequately represent the original, which 
lozmtheee, these persons, as many as, describing mortals who, as a class, are victims of death.— tow £qi*->rov 0*ov, but used 
here, doubtless, in sharper antithesis to davaror. — troxot Sovhttar, held under, obnoxious to, bondage. Hatih. v. 22, crovof rj 
xpicet, held under, obnoxious, liable to the judgment, scarcely adequately rendered by in danger qf. Matth. xxri.66, troxor 
too Saratov, liable to death; Eng. ver. guilty qf death. 

Ter. 16.—ov yhp bqirov, for not you see doubtless, irov, I suppose, perhaps, softening 5q— iyyiXmr without art, as a class, 
and emphatic in its position before the rerb—for not, indeed, is it angels whom he rescues, etc. — iwthapfiSvtrat, not as Eng. 
ver., * to take on him the nature,” but “to lay hold upon for succor, to rescue.” The former; once the prevailing rendering 
but It is now generally rejected. See Moll’s note. 'Ert has reference not to the subject of the verb, but to its object, “to 
lay hold upon.” 

Ter. 17.— opotfa, to make like, to assimilate; bpomSijreu, to be made Wee, to be assimilated. — Ira yinftai, that he 
might (strictly, may) become, not be, as so often in Eng. ver. 

Ter. 18.—May be vory variously rendered, as “for being himself tempted in that wherein he hath suffered:” or, 
M being tempted in that wherein he hath himself suffered,” efc. Moll renders, “For in how far he hath suffered as 
one that was himself tempted.” Tbs rendering of the Eng. ver. is, perhaps, as good as any. See note below.—K.j. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 14. Since, therefore, the ohildren 
have oommon share in flesh and blood.— 
Share, t. c., not with their ancestors (Volkmar), but 
with one another. The children (natdia) are those 
mentioned in the verse preceding, who possess 
not merely a common spiritual nature from a 
like divine source, but, as real men, have a com¬ 
mon earthly nature, which, as is customary, is 
designated by its two leading sensuous constitu¬ 
ents—flesh and blood; the blood, however, being 
first mentioned with a half latent reference, pro¬ 
bably, to the subsequently-mentioned atoning 
death of the Redeemer. The connectives, heel 
abv, however, show that the link of connection is 


by no means the mere word “children” (Hofm.); 
while, on the other hand, there is no ground for 
Lfinemann’s assertion, springing from the false 
idea that vv. 11-18 are merely incidental, and 
that ver. 14 returns to the main thought in ver. 
10—that obv, while grammatically belonging to 
the protasis, “ since the children,” etc., belongs, 
logically, to- the apodosis, “he himself took 
part,” etc. The clause with brel, ratber, keep* 
ing before our eye the constant principle of natu¬ 
ral relationship (partaker of flesh and blood) car¬ 
ries us over from the typical relation, by no means 
incidentally touched, to the relation which exists in 
Christ; the obv, showing that the thought is re¬ 
garded as inferential, inasmuch as it is a fact 
(the author would say), that the “children”— 
not children generally, but the children in ques- 
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lion—are not ideal forms, bat actual men, it fol¬ 
lows that the incarnation of the Son of God, 
which renders Him susceptible of suffering, is 
the appropriate and essential means for attain¬ 
ing the divine purpose of transferring, by means 
of redemption, men, become subjects of bond¬ 
age, into a true filial relation to God. 

2. He also himself, in like manner, took 
part in the same. — The aor., perkox tv i points 
to the assuming of human nature as a thing be¬ 
longing absolutely to the past, while the pcrf. 
KEKotvuvrjKcv indicates the permanent condition 
springing from the act of icotvowelv (here having its 
regular classical construction with the Gen.) IIa- 
paxTiqoioc is certainly not a weakened opoiug; for 
the author says, ver. 17, icard, ndvra (Hofm., 
Del.); and he holds to no mere analogy of the 
life of Jesus to a real human life, or a general 
similarity in some individual points, generating 
a quasi kindred relation. His object is rather to 
assert the true and complete humanity of the Son 
of God. But the adv. is not, therefore, with 
de Wette, to be rendered 44 in like manner,” nor 
with Bleek, 44 in equal measurebut expresses 
at once the actual approximation, and yet the 
never-to-be-forgotten or overleaped distinction 
of Jesus Christ, from all other men, as at Rom. 
viii. 3; Phil. ii. 7. '0 ?.6yog olovel oap$ yiverau 

Obig. c. Cels., IV., 16. 

That by means of death he might de¬ 
stroy him, etc .—The doing away of death in 
the kingdom of the Messiah, is matter of pro¬ 
phecy, Is. xxv. 8; Hos. xiii. 14; Dan. xii. 2, 8. 
K p&toc tov •davdrov is not the power of putting to 
death, which belongs to God alone. Nor is tcpdrog 
to bo taken absolutely, nor tov davbrov as Gen. 
Subj. (Ebr.) with the too artificial and far-fetched 
thought that the phrase refers to the tyrannical 
dominion of death (1 Cor. xv. 6, G), which, by 
means of original sin, the devil has obtained 
and perpetually exercises, Wis. ii. 24; Rom. v. 
12. 44 He holds this dominion not as a Lord, but as 
an executioner” (Quenstadt). The expression 
may, perhaps, with Thol., be explained from the 
author's blending the idea of Death and of Hades, 
both together personified as Rulers (Rev. i. 8, 
G; viii. 20, 14), and representing the devil at 
the same time as Lord of Hades, of whose keys 
the Redeemer has obtained possession (Rev. i. 
18). At all events the 44 devil ” is not here iden¬ 
tical with the angel of death (who is not in 
Jewish Angelology confounded with Sammael), 
but he is the murderer of men, hvdpuxoKrbvog, 
from the beginning ^John viii. 44), whose domi¬ 
nion stands in essential and causative connection 
with all death (Del.). 41 The trill of Satan is always 
unjust, his power never! for his will he has from 
Jiimself, his power from God.” (Greg. Magn at 
Job I. 11). K arapyeiv with the classics=*o ren¬ 
der impotent , is employed by Paul for the com¬ 
plete putting down of hostile powers (1 Cor. xv. 
24), and specially of death (1 Cor. xv. 26; 2 
Tim. i. 10). The word occurs with Paul twenty- 
eight times, elsewhere in the New Testament 
only here and Luke xiii. 7. It stands Ezra iv. 
21, 23; v. 6; vi. 8, as rendering of the Aramsean 

Substantial parallels in thought, are found 
Gen. iiL 16; Is. xxv. 8; 1 Jno. Ui. 8. 0 avdrov 


is not to be specialized by supplying airrov, hit 
death. This would mar the thought which is 
correctly given by Primabius : “Arma qua fver- 
unt Uli qupndam forlia adverevs mundum , hoc est 
more, per earn Christus ilium percussit, eicut David, 
abetracto gladio Golise, in eo caput illius ampul avit, 
in quo quondam victor ille eolebat fieri.” 44 It is 
death itself, and as such, which Jesus has made 
the means of annihilating the ruler of death. In 
the person of Jesus there has commenced a life 
of humanity, which triumphs over the deadly 
power of Satan, after this power had brought 
that life (a life of blood and flesh similar to ours), 
in which Jesus becomes subjected to it, into a 
death which has rather proved the death of death” 
(Hofm., Schriftb., II., 1, p. 274). 

Ver. 16. And deliver those who—were 
subject to bondage. —The discussion proceeds 
now to designate the subjects of the incarnation 
and death of Christ. These great acts have re¬ 
ference not to beings exempt from death, but to 
beings who are held under bondage to the fear 
of death (Del.). It is mankind, as a class, stri¬ 
kingly characterized by this language, as distin¬ 
guished from angels or demons, that are the 
objects of redemption. The limitation is expressed 
by the prefixed robrovg, these, while the subjoined 
boot, as many as, whosoever, intimates that within 
the sphere of this limitation, the totality of the 
members of the class are included. Grawmati- 
cally dovhelag might be constructed with draXAdfa 
and fdfo with ivoxoi, as by Bohme and Abresch, 
inasmuch as ivoxog may be equally well con¬ 
structed with the DaL as with the Gen. But the 
position of the words is adverse to this construc¬ 
tion. [The rendering then would be, 44 and de 
liver those as many as, through their whole life, 
.were held under the fear of death, from bon¬ 
dage.” This gives to anaZMIft such a Gen. ns 
might very naturally follow it, instead of leaving 
it to stand absolutely; but on the other hand, 
Alf. following Bleek, remarks that kvoxpi with 
the Gen. has rather the force of a noun the sub¬ 
jects of; with the Dat. that of a participle, liabU 
to, andthereforewould here be better conjoined 
with the dov?Mag, 44 subjects of bondage,” than 
with the fdfo $av. —On the whole, the ordinaiy 
construction seems preferable.—K. ]. 44 aid 
dovXog are interchangeable ideas (Rom. viii 15), 
as fear of death, and consciousness of guilt; 
when the latter is removed, comes in childlike 
boldness (nappqota), and the Btate of bondage has 
disappeared.” (Thol.). 

Ver. 16. For it is not assuredly angels 
whom he, etc. —The correct interpretation of 
km?jzpp. rtvog (=to lay hold of one in order to 
secure him for oneself, here, to lay hold of maid, 
to succor), was, according to Thol., first expressed 
by CasteUio in his translation, 1661, and stigma¬ 
tized by Beza as execranda audacia. The whole 
ancient Church, followed by Erasm. and the Re¬ 
formers, in the 17 cent, the Reformed Moresius 
and the Luth. Schcrzer, Calov, Seb. Schmidt 
and Chr. Wolf, explained it erroneously of the 
assumption of human nature; Camero defended 
the correct rendering in the most thorough man¬ 
ner; the Socinians (except Socinus himself) im¬ 
mediately accepted it; the Catholic Ribera 
(1606) chose rather to confess that he did not 
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understand Paul than reject the interpretation 
of so many Fathers, and even Rich. Simon cen¬ 
sured the admission of the change into the ver¬ 
sion of the Port Royal. Ebrard also overlooks 
the Pres, tense, and the dfprov (=‘I think,’ *1 
should suppose;’ or, * surely perhaps,* ‘surely I 
suppose,’ Hart, PartikeUehre, I., p. 285), and 
thinks (as did formerly Hoftn.) that the author 
appeals to the well-known fact that God entered 
not with angels into a gracious covenant rela¬ 
tion, but with the seed of Abraham. But the 
train of thought by no means suggests (as irov in 
▼er. 6) any special passage of the Old Testament, 
although the erroneous nusquam of the Vulgate 
has been followed by Luther and many early ex¬ 
positors. Nor is the Pretent to be understood as 
pointing to an ever ready help of a general cha¬ 
racter, but to the aid which Christ renders in 
redemption, and which is as such perpetually 
existing. Bleek, de Wette and Liin. assume a 
discrepancy between this passage and Col. i. 20; 
but with no good reason. For the special and 
exclusive objects of redemption are men of flesh 
and blood, not purely spiritual beings; while 
among them the angels have no need, and the 
devil is incapable of redemption. The absence 
of the article shows that not individuals are spo¬ 
ken of, but classes. The expression ‘seed of 
Abraham,’ however, neither, on the one hand, 
contradicts Paul’s wider statement of the pur¬ 
pose of the Gospel (although, as de Wette justly 
remarks, Paul would not have thus expressed 
himself, and hence the language is not to be ex¬ 
plained purely from the nationality of the 
reader), nor, on the other, as we look at the 
terms row Xaov, of the people, ver. 17, and rdv Xa6v , 
the people , ch. xiii.12, are we at liberty to take 
the expression for a designation of mankind in 
its spiritual relation (as believers are called “ the 
seed of Abraham’) as is maintained by Bengel, 
Bohme, Klee, Stier, Wieseler. The term rather 
proceeds upon and suggests the view, so familiar 
to the Hebrews, that the whole redemptive and 
religious history of humanity has its central 
point in the seed of Abraham. “As in the pur¬ 
pose of God respecting the sending of Christ, so 
in His purpose respecting salvation in Christ, 
and in respect of their relation to other nations, 
the Israelites have a certain priority, not to say, 
superiority. It is only because the moral con¬ 
ditions have remained unfulfilled by them, that 
salvation has been taken from them. But the 
compassion of God, which embraces all , will, 
therefore, yet again extend itself to them.” 
(Kluob). Fricke gives too narrow an applica¬ 
tion of the words, when he explains them of the 
“Believers of all nations.” To make with Dav. 
Schulz, death, (6 d&varoc) subject of the verb: 
“for death lays not hold of angels,” makes an 
entirely different construction, grammatically, in¬ 
deed, admissible, but logically untenable, since 
ver. 17 stands closely connected with ver. 16, and 
Christ is the natural subject of ver. 17, as well as 
of w. 14,15 (Liin.). To this view, moreover, the 
term «seed of Abraham,* is in no way adapted. 
Ebrard rightly remarks that ver. 17 so repeats 
the thought already expressed, that at the same 
time a new perspective opens, viz., a glance at 
the thought that Christ is not merely the most 
perfect organ of God’s revelation to man, not 


merely a messenger of God elevated above all 
messengers and angels, even above the angel of 
Jehovah, but that he is at the same time the per¬ 
fect high-priestly representative of humanity in 
its relation to God. 

Ver. 17. Whence it behooved him in 
all things to be assimilated to his breth¬ 
ren. —The un-Pauline b&ev (but frequent in our 
Epistle, and found also in Acts xxvi. 19), de¬ 
duces from the purpose of Christ’s incarnation 
given ver. 16, the obligation which that purpose 
involved: for uQethev denotes the obligation 
springing from the object which was undertaken, as 
ISet would have shown the necessity as matter 
of purpose and decree (Luke xxiv. 26), and inptTrev 
as matter of intrinsic fitness and propriety (ver. 10). 

•*0 fjLQtudijvai in a kindred sense. Acts xiv. 11. The 
idea of likeness is emphasized by Liinemann. 

That he might become a merciful and 
faithful high-priest in things pertaining 
to God. —The order of the words seems to favor 
the rendering of Luth.: “that he might become . 
compassionate and a faithful high-priest,” etc., fa¬ 
vored alsoby Grot.,Bohm.,Bl.,deW., Stein, Thol., 
Lun. But the Iva ybijrai, that he might become, 
declares assuredly what Jesus, when thus assimi¬ 
lated to humanity, was to become, and in this 
connection the declaration that He was to become 
compassionate, might suggest the idea that Ho 
previously was not so. [Yet to this it might 
be replied that yiyvopm implies frequently, 
not absolutely to become, but to prove ones-self, 
as Rom. iii. 4.—K.]. True, the author has 
hitherto emphasized rather the arrangement of 
Ood in the work of salvation, than the self-devo¬ 
tion of the Saviour; yet from the preceding it is 
still clear enough that the incarnation originated 
in compassion toward men exercised equally on 
the part of Him who submitted himself to it 
(Del.). On the contrary, the thought is entirely 
pertinent that the Incarnate One is, as such, to 
become a high-priest, in whom the two characteristics 
essential to this calling, expressing His proper re¬ 
lation alike to man (‘compassionate’) and to 
God (‘faithful’) come forth into view in tue actual 
conduct and experiences of His life. Bengel fol¬ 
lowed by Cram., Storr, Ebr., Hofm., Del., re¬ 
marks, in regard to the inversion of the words, 
that ilefipuv (the compassionate element having 
received sufficient prominence) recedes into the 
background, while the faithful high-priest (ttlgt. 
apxtep .), with its two-fold conception, yet to be 
unfolded, takes the foreground of the picture. 
The adverbial phrase ra irpbc rbv $e6v, in things 
pertaining to God, belongs not merely to mcr6c 
(Klee), or apxiepevc (Bl.), but qualifies the entire 
statement. Nor does mar6c denote reliableness, 
but, as shown ch. iii. 2, fidelity in the work He 
has undertaken. And utterly without ground is 
the statement of do Wette, that the idea of apxie¬ 
pevc comes in abruptly, with nothing preceding 
to pave the way for it. For the mention of pu¬ 
rification from sin (i. 3), of sanctification (ii. 11), 
of saving mediation (ii. 16), of the death of Christ 
as a death on behalf of men (ii. 9), is a sufficient 
preparation, apart from the immediately follow¬ 
ing account of the functions to which he yeas 
appointed. 

To make expiation for the sins of the 
people. —In the classics tk&OKe<r&ai nva appears 
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only in the sense of propitiating some one, of 
which propitiation Deity or even men may be 
objects, but neyer inanimate things. But neither 
the LXX. nor the N. T. use the term of any pro¬ 
cess of rendering Jehovah graciously disposed; 
but employ it either of the independent gracious 
determination of Qod in which the Pass, and 
Mid. signification run into each other, or, disre¬ 
garding its reflex middle force, they apply it to 
one who performs an act, the object of which is 
sin, and the effect of whioh is that sin shall 
cease to awaken God's wrath toward men. The 
LXX. construct ihdoKe<r&ai with the Dat. of the 
person or thing for which propitiation is sought 
=propitium fieri; s^Mok., on the contrary, fre¬ 
quently with the Acc., or, with nept of the person 
to be atoned for =ezpiare. It is true that in regard 
to man's relation to man we find ({thdoKeodai rb 
irpdoctirdv tivos, Gen. xxxiii. 20, and dvpdv, Prov. 
xvi. 4. But no where, not even 2 Sam xxi. 8, 
does God or His wrath appear as object of 
iftX., but sin , 1 Sara. iii. 14. Expiation inter¬ 
poses between wrath and sin, so that the latter 
is covered over, Num. xvii. 11 ff. Christ, then, 
is a propitiation for our sins (IXaopbf icepl r. dp. 
iptiv, 1 John ii. 2; iv. 10), and appointed by 
God as our ihaorfiptov, Rom. iii. 25. As this ex¬ 
piation refers objectively to the sins of the 
whole world (l John ii. 2), rov haov is employed 
under the point of view before designated. Del. 
misoonoeives the reference of the term in ex¬ 
plaining: “He officiates now as high-priest 
amidst a ransomed Church, whioh, in the 0. T., 
is called the People , i, e., the people of God; and 
what, as propitiating high-priest. He accom¬ 
plishes, is designed to prevent the sin still ad¬ 
hering to His Church from marring the loving 
and gracious relation which has been onoe for 
all established.” 

Van. 18. For In that he himself hath 
suffered, etc .—The language alludes not to the 
efficacy of the sufferings of Christ as rendering 
satisfaction to the Divine law, and thus as the 
meritorious ground of His Priesthood (Hofm.), 
but (with Del.), to the moral fitness which 
these sufferings gave Him for the office. 
And it is not barely in the circumstance 
that Christ has suffered, but in the relation 
of these sufferings to His personal charac¬ 
ter, as one who has been subjected to actual 
temptations, that we recognize His capacity to 
aid all who are from time to time exposed to 
temptations. (Observe the force of the Present 
Participle). The rendering, “Wherein,” or, 
“ in the sphere in which” (Luth., Bl., Ebr., and 
others), restricts His power to the too narrow 
sphere of like circumstances, of suffering and 
temptation (Liin.). 'Ev <p is to be resolved into 
kv roi)T(p bn, in this thing that , on the ground that , 
*n so far as, or, since (Bkbmh. Synt., p. 211). 
[It may be doubted if iv tp ever mean', striotly 
and in itself since , or because , but it undoubtedly 
may have the force of in this that=m the fact 
that, hence nearly=on the ground that. Thus it 
may be resolved either into wherein (in the sphere 
in which), or in that (on the ground that). There 
is, in fact, here, I think, but little difference; for 
the .rendering “wherein, in the sphere in 
whioh,” is in reality only apparently more re¬ 
stricted than the other. Because if the personal 


suffering of Christ is a necessary condition of 
His sympathizing succor, then the extent of His 
temptations and sufferings must be really the 
measure of His ability to render sympathy and 
succor; so that to say, “wherein He hath gof¬ 
fered He is able,” and “m that He hath suffered 
He is able,” amount practically to the saqm 
thing. If He could not sympathize and succor 
only in that He had suffered, then He can sym¬ 
pathize and succor only wherein He has suffered. 
Aside from this, the passage may ‘be variously 
rendered. It may be resolved in several differ¬ 
ent ways, according as we take kv t as m tkat, or 
wherein, and according as we connect avric with 
iclirovfov, or weipatieiq. The principal are 
these:— 

1. “In that (because) He hath Himself suf¬ 

fered, being tempted, He is able,” etc. 

2. “'Wherein He hath Himself suffered, being 

tempted, He is able,” etc . 

8. “ In that He hath suffered, being Himself 

tempted.” 

4. “ Wherein He hath suffered, being Himself 

tempted.” 

5. “ Being tempted in that He hath Himself 

Buffered.” 

6. “ Being tempted wherein He hath Himself 

suffered.” 

7. “ Being Himself tempted in that He hath 

suffered.” 

8. “Being Himself tempted wherein He hath 

suffered.” 

Of these the English Ver. and Bib. Union 
adopt the first; Delitzsch adopts substantially the 
seventh ; Alford, substantiaUy, with Ebrard, the 
eighth (having been Himself tempted in that 
which He hath suffered); Moll substantially the 
third. Fortunately it makes little difference as 
to the main sense which construction we adopt, 
and among them all I prefer the first or second 
as the more obvious and simple, although the 
construction adopted by Alford is nearly or 
quite unobjectionable.—£.]. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. “The children of God, allied in their dispo¬ 
sitions to the Son of God, have become in need of 
succor (kiri%zpf$dve<r&ai), of assistance (pofdoc)* 
This redemption, however, is the result of no 
determination formed in time, after the occur¬ 
rence of the Fall, but an eternal purpose of God 
simultaneous with His purpose to create man 
(Eph. i. 4; 2 Tim. i. 9; Rom. xvi. 25; 1 Pet i 
20). The idea of the perfect God-man had thus 
of necessity to actualize itself, for the salvation 
of the children of God who were to be led to 
their goal.—The Redeemer was of necessity to 
become a member in the disesmed organism« 
humanity, to assume humanity with its saseeph- 
bility to suffering, only without sin, iv. 15 Tn« 
end and goal was the overcoming of death 

^ 2. i^hat Divine help which has been bestowed 
in Christ, and is being continuaUy bestowed, re¬ 
lates, not to the removal of outward sufferings as 
suoh, but relates directly to human suffering* m 
so for as they swe either judicial consequences y 
sin , ns Will of that of the race as of that of the 
person, or in so for as they have a character 
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\rhioh tempts to tin. The aid, therefore, rendered 
to humanity has as well an ethical as a soteriolo- 
peal significance. 

3. In order to become for us the true, all-suffi¬ 
cient and actual Saviour, the eternal Son of God 
has entered not merely into a fellowship with us 
of internal and spiritual life, but into a participa¬ 
tion alike in respect of nature and of race, in our 
outward and historic life. As, however, He has 
not, by this entrance into the fraternal relation, 
impaired His Divinity, there remains to be ac¬ 
knowledged a distinction never to be done away 
between His and our nature—a distinction 
having its ultimate ground partly in our crea- 
tardiness, partly in our sinfulness. Under the 
restrictions imposed by this distinction, human 
nature has, in its full extent , been made histori¬ 
cally His nature, and an actual nearness to God, 
in a living and personal form, has been thereby 
imparted to the race. 

4. The actual human nature of Jesus Christ 
renders possible His susceptibility of suffering 
and death, and this again conditions that perfect 
carrying out of His high-priestly calling, which is 
the means of accomplishing that salvation, for the 
sake of which the eternal Son of God has become 
man. “On account of the love which He bare to 
us, Jesus Christ our Lord has shed His blood for 
us according to the will of God, and given His 
flesh for our flesh, and His soul for our soul ” 
(Clem. Rom. 1 Cor. xlix.). 

5. Death and sin spring from one common 
root. Both involve in tneir essence a separation, 
a rupture, so to speak, in contravention of the 
Divine purpose, and have their origin in a sun¬ 
dering of the creature’s fellowship with God. 
But death is the revelation or laying bare of this 
state of things in the form of punishment, and 
as a consequence of God’s previously threatened 
judgment. Sin, on the contrary, is the voluntary 
and willing movement of man in the relation o? 
estrangement from God. Precisely for this rea¬ 
son can the fear of death be predicated of sinners, 
and the power of death be predicated of Satan; 
and from both of these Christ alone is able to 
redeem us, in that- He identifies Himself with hu¬ 
manity in its nature, its sufferings, its tempta¬ 
tions, yet without sin, and offers up His holy 
life as an expiation for sin. It is at the same 
time clear from this how God, as Creator and 
Judge of the world, can directly and positively 
take part in the death of man, but not in his sin¬ 
fulness ; while the devil is at the same time the 
author of sin, and the tempter and the murderer 
of man. 

6. Death, which, under the influences of sin, 
is the essential means of our enslavement by 
Satan, became in Christ the essential means of our 
deliverance. “The devil, as he who had the 
power of death, delighted in death; and that in 
which he delighted, the Lord held out to him. 
Thus His cross became a snare for the devil” 
(Auoustihm Sermons , 263). “The Scripture has 
announced this, vis., that one death devoured 
the other (1 Cor. xv. 54): death has been turned 
into derision. Halleltgan! ” (Luth. Easter Hymn 
of year 1524). Hommus Hague noster ad humani 
generis redemptionem veniens velut quemdam de se iri 
necem diaboli hamum fecit. Hujus hami linea ilia 
set per evangelium antiquorum patrum propago me- 


morata—in cvjut eztremo incarnatus Dominus id est 
hamus ista ligaretur—Ramus hie raptoris fauces 
tenuit el se mordentem momordit.—Ibi quippe inerat 
humanitas , quse ad se devoratorem adduceret ; Ibi di- 
vinitas, quse perforaret; ibi aperta infirmitas, quse 
provocaret; ibi occulta virtue quse raptoris faucem 
transjigeret ” (Gbeoob. Magn. ad Job. xL 19 ).* 

7. The death of the God-man, who despoiled 
Satan of his power, is neither a merely pas¬ 
sive enduring of hostile assaults of man or of 
Satan, nor a merely active surrendering of Him- 

I self to the conflict. It is neither a bare punish¬ 
ment of sin, called forth by the wrath of God, 
nor an exclusive attestation of Christ’s moral 
power of will, under the aspects of trust in God, 
fidelity to His calling, and fulfilment of His ob¬ 
ligation. It unites inseparably in itself moral 
and religious features ; presents the active and 
the passive elements which enter into it, as per¬ 
fectly and mutually interpenetrating each other, 
and can be rightly understood only as belonging 
to a historically developed scheme of salvation. 
Being in its import a sacrificial death for the ex¬ 
piation of sin, it presupposes the perfecting of 
the hfe of the God-man by active obedience; has 
the reconciliation of the world with God as its con¬ 
sequence ; and is in its nature vicarious, or sub¬ 
stitutionary, by means of suffering obedience. 

8. Deliverance from the fear of death is 

wrought not by a new doctrine of immortality, 
which changes our conceptions of the future 
world, but by our transition into a new relation, 
in which the sting of death, the wounding, rank¬ 
ling consciousness of guilt is removed, (1 Cor. xv. 
17, 55). Christ is the Prinoe of Life (Acts iii. 
15), who conquers death and Hades, ana secures 
for us both the knowledge and possession of life, 
(2 Tim. i. 10; John v. 24; xi. 25; xiv. 19), who* 
not only holds in his hands the keys of Death, 
and of Hades, (Rev. i. 18; xx. 14; xxi. 4) ; but 
by His resurrection has begotten believers by a 
lively hope, (1 Peter i. 8, 4); produces in them 
the certainty of a glorious resurrection and eter¬ 
nal life, Rom. v. 21; vi. 23 ; and Himself brings 
this life at His glorious appearing, John xvii. 
10; Col. iii. 8; PhiL iii. 21, in that His Spirit 
creates in believers, first a spiritual*and then at 
bodily renovation, Rom. viii. 11. “ The death< 

of Christ has beoome, as it were, a root of life, an 
annihilation of corruption, a doing away of sin, 
and an end of wrath. We were laden with* ourso, 
and in Adam had been brought uuder the sen¬ 
tence of death. But since the WorcLthat knew 
no sin, made Himself to be called a Son of Adam, 
and the debts incurred by the first transgres¬ 
sion have been cancelled by Him, human nature 
has in Christ been manifestly restored to.sound¬ 
ness, and this His sinlessness has delivered the 
dwellers upon the earth.”—(G ybill. Alexv). 

9. There is an old controversy whether the au- 


* [“And thus our Lord coming for the redemption of the ha* 
man race, made, m It were, a sort of hook of Himself for the 
destruction of the devil. The line of this Hook is the succes¬ 
sion of Ancient Fathers recorded fit-the Gospel .... at 
whose extremity this hook, an incarnate God, should he fast¬ 
ened.This hook held the jaws of the spoiler and con¬ 

sumed him who was* consuming itself. Because there was 
a humanity which should attract tn itself the devourer.; 
there a Divinity which should pierce him; there was an 
open infirmity which might challenge his approach; there 
a concealed power wttoh should-transfix the jaws of the 
spoiler "J. 
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thor makes the high-priestly office of Christ com- ' 
mence with His return to the Father, (Schlicht., 
Orient)., Schultz, Bl.) so that, os maintained by 
tiie Socinians, His High-priesthood coincides in 
origin essentially with His sovereignty, and His 
death on the cross corresponds not to the offer¬ 
ing, but only to the slaughtering of the victim; 
or whether in our epistle Christ’s offering of 
Himself on the cross is regarded os the proper 
High-priestly act (Wixzer de Sacerdoiis officio 
quod Christo tribrntur, comm . I. 1825, and nearly 
all recent writers). In favor of the latter view 
we may urge that the author places the volun¬ 
tary offering of Jesus Christ, and His entrance 
with His own blood, into the heavenly sanctuary, 
regarded as two inseparable parts of the same 
transaction, on a parallel with the well-known 
Jewish rite, and that the expiation of the sins of 
men is referred to the sacrificial death of Christ, 
ii. 14; vii. 27; ix. 11-14, 26, 28; x. 10; xii. 14; 
xiii. 12. The unquestionable emphasis laid on 
the heavenly character of Christ’s high-priest¬ 
hood, is explained from the author’s design to 
set forth the higher and unconditioned excel¬ 
lence of the Christian high-priest, in contrast 
with those who exercised their priestly function 
on earth, in the typical sanctuary at Jerusalem. 
The intercession on behalf of men, which is 
made in the presence of God by the transcen- 
dently exalted Redeemer, is but the continued 
exercise of a high-priestly office, upon which He 
had already entered. (Liin.) The scene which 
transpired with the sin offerings in the outer 
court on the great day of atonement, finds its 
perfect counterpart and realization in Christ's 
offering of Himself once for all on earth. Be¬ 
tween the slaughter of the victim in the outer 
court, and the sacrifice on the altar of the outer 
court, took place that act of solemn significance, 
the carrying of the blood into the Holiest of all; 
and of this act the antitype and fulfilment takes 
3 >lace exclusively in heaven. (Del.) 

10. From that moral decision which, in the 
jgrand crisis of life, determines its entire direc- 
4ion t and with this its collective destiny, we are 
ito distinguish partly those moral decisions made 
•upon the basis of this, and running through the 
whale life, and partly those acts of will which 
'Precede and prepare for this capital decision. So 
ralso the trials appointed by God, are not to be con¬ 
founded with the temptations wrought by Satan, 
^although both may concur in the same circum¬ 
stances, and by this concurrence prove doubly 
dangerous. Especially do sufferings bear this 
two-fold character. 

11. In all these relations Jesus has been assi¬ 
milated to us, and in the most various situations 
and forms, has subjected Himself, according to 
• the will of God, to personal and actual tempta¬ 
tions, only with the distinguishing trait that sin 
has neither potentially nor actually shown itself 
In Him, and hence there were to be overcome in 
His person no conditions of corruption, and no 
proper lustful impulses (Jas. i. 14). Precisely 
for this reason has He become a second Adam, 
the founder, in the old <race«f sinners, of a new 
race of children of God. 

12. The existence and the agency of the devil are, 
•according to the tenor of the doctrine of this 
«epistle,, as well as of .Scripture elsewhere, to be 


recognised as real, and his agency is to be con¬ 
ceived as consisting in temptation to sin, and in 
bringing sinners into bondage to death, in the 
Biblical sense of this word—a sense in which 
are united natural, spiritual and eternal death. 
But this agency of the devil, Christ victoriously 
encounters, a succorer of those who are tempted, 
and a deliverer from the deadly dominion of the 
devil. The means of achieving this result are 
found in His temptations and His sufferings, by 
which He Himself was perfected for glory. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Christ became man 1. as to nature and quality 
in real assumption of our flesh and blood; 2. as 
to purpose, in order to become susceptible to suf¬ 
fering, temptation and death; 3. as to final object. 
in order to ransom us from the power of sin, of 
death, and ofthe devil.—The death of JesusChrist 
is to be regarded 1. as the proof of His true hu¬ 
manity, and of His divine love; 2. as the end of 
His sufferings; 8. as the culminating point of 
His temptations; 4. as the instrument of His vic¬ 
tory ; 6. as the means of our redemption.—Our 
redemption is a work of God’s grace for our sal¬ 
vation ; for it is 1. a breaking of the power «. of 
sin, b . of death, e, of the devil; 2. a redemption 
by the sinless yielding up of the Son of God into 
the fellowship a. of our nature, b. of our tempta¬ 
tions, c. of our sufferings; 8. a deliverance 
into the fellowship, a . of divine sonship, b. of 
triumph over the world, c. of a perfected and 
glorified life.—The expiation of the sins of the 
people reminds us; 1. of the prevailing, a. bodily, 
b. spiritual corruption of our race; 2. of our 
pressing, a. universal, and b. personal indebted¬ 
ness of guilt; 8. of God’s righteous, a. present, 

b. future retribution; 4. of the ever ready succor 
of Jesus Christ as the a. compassionate, b. faith¬ 
ful high-priest with God; 6. of that fellowship 
a . with God, b. with the children of God, which 
binds us to the imitation of Jesus.—Wherein, 
amidst all our lowliness, consists the preemi¬ 
nence of our race above the angels ? 1. we are 
fallen, but not necessarily lost; 2. we can suf¬ 
fer, but by triumphing over sin, have precisely 
herein fellowship with Christ; 8. we must die. 
but are able in death to attain to a higher stage 
of life.—Whither are we to look in sufferings 
and temptations?—1. To the peril which threat¬ 
ens us, a . in the heaviness of the assault, by the 
union of sufferings and temptations; b. on ac¬ 
count of the origin of our temptations, in the 
agency of the devil; c. in respect of the conse¬ 
quences of our succumbing, by which we are 
more ignominiously enslaved ; 2. to the weakness 
which cleaves to us, and 'a. brings to light our 
connection with sin, b . makes us sensible of our 
natural helplessness, c. awakens, intensifies and 
guides our healthful longing after the deliverer; 
8. to the succor which we can obtain in Christ, a. 
as the Son of God, who has become like to us 
men, b. who has suffered as one that was tempted, 

c. but by death has wrested his dominion from 
the devil.—In Christ Jesus is imparted to us genu¬ 
ine divine help: since 1. His incarnation shows 
that the purpose of God to render us His chil¬ 
dren, God Himself adheres to; 2. His strtrggk 
with temptation shows the possibility of a victoiy 
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over sin; 8. His suffering of death, as the com¬ 
passionate and faithful high priest, effects, on 
our behalf, the expiation of our sins, and the 
overthrow of the dominion of the devil.—Our 
Christian obligation demands, 1. that we do not 
f jar death and the devil; 2. that we avoid sin; 
3. that we take Christ as our helper in our tem¬ 
poral and spiritual needs.—To the greatness of 
our misery corresponds the greatness of our guilt , 
and also the greatness of the divine compassion 
and faithfulness in Christ.— Suffering presses hea¬ 
vily ; more heavily temptation ; most heavily 
guilt ; but Christ assists us to bear suffering, to 
overcome temptation, to obliterate and wipe out 
guilt—Our text places in contrast before us the 
worst enemy and the best friend; the greatest 
weakness and the mightiest strength; the bitterest 
misery , and the surest, nearest and sweetest aid. — 
Christ has become, in all respects, like us, and 
yet remained exalted infinitely above us, whe¬ 
ther we look 1. at His person , or 2, at His walk, 
or 8, at His final withdrawal from His temporal 
life. 

Starks: —The devil has dominion and power 
over men in respect of natural, spiritual and 
eternal death. For after having plunged the 
human race by sin into spiritual death, he natu¬ 
rally so rules over it by sin, that by spiritual 
death he holds it captive, and by the natural 
death which thence results, leads it on to death 
eternal.—The power of death is ever-during 
fear, terror, distress, trembling and quivering 
before the stern judgment of God, by which the 
soul of man is tormented, so that it ever dies, 
and yet never dies, because it is immortal. This 
power the devil possesses; that is, he tortures 
and afflicts the conscience with hellish fear and 
terror, trembling and dismay. Satan is ap¬ 
pointed by God as His executioner, His jailor, 
or a if one may so say, an executor of the curse of 
the law, who is authorized to demand man for 
deserved punishment, and to proceed against 
him before the court, by virtue of the claim of 
the law, so that God cannot, without infringing 
upon His righteousness, reject his demand, which 
is the demand of the law itself (Is. xlix. 24; 
Matth. xii. 29; Rev. xii. 10). —Christ is the 
sweet antidote to the bitterness of death.—No 
hero is naturally so bold that he is not terrified 
at death. But believers in Christ are such va¬ 
liant heroes, that even death they do not fear 
nor even taste (John viii. 51).—The law does 
right in disclosing to thee thy sins; but when it 
would condemn thee, then against law, sin, and 
death, appears thy Saviour, and says: I am also 
of flesh and blood, and they are my brethren and 
sisters; for what they have done I have paid the 
reckoning. Law, wilt thou condemn them ? con¬ 
demn me. Sin, wilt thou pierce and slay ? 
pierce thou me. Death, wilt thou swallow up 
and devour? devour thou me. The condition 
of servitude is set over against that of Sonship, 
and is connected with a torturing fear of death, 
since we find ourselves so controlled by sin, and 
the dominion of Satan, that our own powers can 
never emancipate us (John viii. 84); and this 
servitude is far heavier than that servitude of 
the Old Testament under the law and Levities! 
ordinances, which was rather analogous to a 
state of minority and pupilage (GaL iv. 1-5). 


But the redemption wrought through Christ of¬ 
fers a freedom of such a nature, that we emerge 
by it out of all bondage and slavish fear, into 
true Sonship, and serve God with willing and 
joyful spirit, in all truth and purity. For as, 
by the work of regeneration, it brings to the soul 
spiritual life, so natural death loses its terror, 
and is converted into a blessing, Luke i. 74, 75; 
Rom. viii. 15; GaL v. 1; 1 John iv. 18.—The 
fallen angels have no redemption to hope for, 
Matth. xxv. 41, 46.—The qualities of a true 
high-priest are compassion and fidelity; both 
these Christ must possess from His likeness to 
us. 1. Compassion is, indeed, a Divine attribute 
which existed in the Son of God before He be¬ 
came man. But as He has taken upon Himself 
our nature, He has Himself an actual personal 
perception and sense of our wretchedness. No 
one knows the spirit of the poor and sick like 
Him who has Himself been sick and poor. 2. 
From compassion springs fidelity. From this 
arises the fact that Christ has not merely been once 
our high-priest and pattern, but that He is still 
so daily, ch. vii. 25.—As all kinds of suffering 
and distress are called temptations, 2 Cor. x. 18, 
and in like manner the sufferings of Christ, Luke 
xxii. 28, we can also say that Christ has been 
tempted of God, yet not for evil but for good, 
viz., 1, in order to promote the honor of God 
and the salvation of men; 2, to reveal the im¬ 
maculate holiness and transcendent power of 
Christ, that he might be the hero who should 
bear, without sinking under it, the wrath of 
God; 8, to open to him, by means of this suffer¬ 
ing, the way to glory.—The sufferings of Christ 
were not only real, but meritorious , and were 
endured for our sake. Hence they come in our 
place, primarily in such a way, that they are 
reckoned to us for righteousness; and seconda¬ 
rily in such a way, that in our temptations, 
whether from without or from within, our high- 
priest comes to our aid with His instruction and 
His strengthening power. Temptations have been 
to Christ a source of great suffering; since al¬ 
though He had no sin and could not sin, yet it 
was, therefore, all the deeper sorrow to Him 
that sin was imputed to Him. This marked 
Christ’s deepest humiliation.—Console thyself, 
thou devout bearer of the Cross, thou who art 
pressed and borne down by many a need; thy 
brother Jesus has also tasted all this; He knows 
how it weighs thee down ; He can help thee, He 
will assuredly refresh thee, 2 Cor. iv. 10; 1 Pet. 
iv. 13.—After we have completely eliminated all 
imperfection, and all painful emotions from the 
compassionate sympathy of Christ in heaven, 
this tender human sympathy still appears in no 
wise incompatible with His glorified condition. 
And we must also know that the joy of His hu¬ 
man nature in heaven cannot now be so great 
and perfect, because His mystical body is here as 
yet still surrounded with sorrows, and encom¬ 
passed with infirmities, as it will be when, after 
the resurrection of the dead, all this shall have 
forever ceased. 


Spbhbr: —Since all the power of Satan con¬ 
sists in sin, by which be deals with us as slaves, 
according to his will, redemption from this is a 
grand and precious feature of our blessedness, 


1 John in. 8; Bev. v. 6; CoL ii. 15.—Children 
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of God are already blessed in life, because de¬ 
livered from the fear of death. They think of 
death with tranquil heart, and overcome in faith 
the fear that naturally cleaves to others, Luke 
ii. 29; 2 Cor. v. 8; Gen. xlvi. 30.—The redemp¬ 
tion of Christ attaches not to those who still con¬ 
tinue under reigning sin and the power of Sa¬ 
tan, and cannot belong to them until, by true 
conversion and translation into the kingdom of 
light, they allow themselves to be delivered from 
the snares of the devil, CoL i. 1-13 

Bbrlenburger Bible:—T he incarnation of 
Christ is historically, indeed, well known to all, 
but in its secret mystery to but exceedingly few, 
both in respect of knowledge and practice.—The 
kingdom of death had to be overthrown in a 
rightful and legitimate way, by the payment of 
all its just demands.—The devil, through our 
sin, gained a dominion by conquest; not a legiti¬ 
mate and rightful sway, but a usurpation with 
our consent. He acquired by sin, a double pre¬ 
rogative, that of condemning and of ruling; both 
are taken from him.—That terror of conscience, 
which springs from sin, is man's living hell 
upon earth, so long as he does not take deliver¬ 
ance from it by grace and the spirit of divine 
gladness. Though a man may have had the be¬ 
ginnings of true repentance, he is still, by no 
means, exempt from fear . For then, indeed, he 
first feels a genuine shrinking from the wrath of 
God. He trembles at all God’s righteous utter¬ 
ances and words, and finds no true refuge and 
deliverance from it, so long as he fails to exer¬ 
cise living faith.—This fruit of sin and of the 
apostasy is very deeply rooted, and has pervaded 
our entire human nature, so that to deal with it 
and eradicate it, is no light and easy matter. 
Even believing Christians have to strive daily 
that they may hold this enemy under the victory 
of faith, although he has once already been 
brought under its power.—Christ takes upon 
Himself not the seed of an evil and malignant 
nature, but the seed of promise. 

Laurentius :—To refrain from evil through fear 
of punishment, marks the slavish, not the filial 
spirit.-Only believers, the posterity of Abraham, 
are actually partakers of the redemption of 
Christ. 

Rambach :—The devil is here described in re¬ 
spect* 1, of his name, as accuser and calumnia¬ 
tor; 2, of his power; 8, of his overthrow.—0 
wondrous change! We were first created after 
the likeness of Christ, and now he is born after 
our likeness.—Christ can succor those that are 
tempted, since He, 1, has received the right and 
authority; 2, possesses the power to do so. 

Steinhofer: — There is a wondrous war 
waged on the cross, and an unanticipated victory 
in the death of this Just and Holy One.—Com¬ 
passion toward sinners, and indifference toward 
sin, cannot possibly coexist.— Atonement is the 
mighty word wherewith we would honor Jesus 
in His office, and continually enjoy alike His 
compassion and His fidelity. 

Hahn :—By the compassion of Jesus we must 
arm ourselves against impatience, since He ex¬ 
acts not too much from us, and we can repose 
confidence in Him; and His fidelity gives us 
consolation, and strengthens us against all un¬ 
belief.—Jesus is faithful: for He refused not to 


bear the worst that might befall Him; He 
awaited all, and shrank from nothing; He be¬ 
came not weary. It is only through this faith¬ 
fulness that we reach the appointed goal. 

Rieger: —Every step in the ministry of Jesus 
was freely accepted by Him in the spirit of love; 
as, indeed, when about to be delivered into the 
hands of sinners, He said: Thinkest thou not 
that I could pray to my Father? But the 
command received from His Father, and His 
desire to leave nothing unaccomplished, lays 
upon Him the necessity' to become in all things 
like unto His brethren.—Blessed is he to whom 
the Spirit of Christ so interprets this “in all 
things," and so applies it to every thing , that now, 
in all which he has daily to do and suffer, he 
enjoys this light upon his way. For thy sake 
the Saviour has once for all placed Himself in 
like oircumstances. 

Heubner: —So far is the suffering of Christ 
from impairing His dignity and power as a Sa¬ 
viour, that it is in fact only through this that 
He becomes a genuine Saviour.—God is indeed in 
Himself already compassionate, Ex. xxxiv. 6, 
but this compassion is revealed with entire clear¬ 
ness, and certainty only in the incarnation of the 
Son. 

Stier :—The death of Christ has Us signifi¬ 
cance as a suffering of death; and His suffering 
again only in the fact that He was tempted in that 
which He suffered.—In Christ’s mediatorial of¬ 
fice, concur all these varied and opposite ele¬ 
ments: the power of the devil, theytwf claim and 
righteousness of God, and the exigency of man. 

[Owen :—Death is penal; and its being com¬ 
mon unto all, hinders not, but that it is the 
punishment of every one.—According unto the 
means that men have to come unto the knowledge 
of the righteousness of God, are or ought to be 
their apprehensions of the evil that is in death. 
When bondage is complete, it lies in a tendency 
to future and greater evils. 8uch is the bondage 
of condemned malefactors reserved for the day of 
execution; such is the bondage of Satan, who is 
kept in chains of darkness for the judgment of 
the great day.—The Lord Christ out of His in¬ 
expressible love, willingly submitted Himself 
unto every condition of the children to be saved 
by Him, and to every thing in every condition 
of them, sin only excepted.—The first and prin¬ 
cipal end of the Lord Christ’s assuming human 
nature, was not to reign in it, but to suffer and 
die in it.—He saw the work that was prepared 
unto Him—how He was to be exposed unto mise¬ 
ries, afflictions and persecutions, and at length 
to make His soul an offering for sin—yet because 
it was all for the salvation of the children. He was 
contented with it and delighted in it.—All the 
power of Satan in the world over any of the 
sons of men, is founded in sin , and the guilt of 
death attending it. Death entered by sin; the 
guilt of sin brought it in.—If the guilt of death 
be not removed from any, the power of the devil 
extends unto them. A power it is, indeed, that 
is regulated. Were it sovereign or absolute. He 
would continually devour. But it is limited 
unto times, seasons, and degrees, by the will of 
God, the Judge of all.—The death of Christ, 
through the wise and righteous disposal of God, 
is victorious, all-conquering and prevalent. — 
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Satan laid his claim unto the persoo of Christ, 
but coming to put it in execution, he met with 
that great and hidden power in Him which He 
knew not, and was utterly conquered.—Satan 
will fly at the sign of the cross rightly made .— 
The Lord Christ suffered under all His tempta¬ 
tions, sinned in none .—Tempted sufferers not only 


wanted one to undertake for them, but to under¬ 
take for them with care, pity and tenderness.— 
Temptations cast souls into danger.—The great 
duty of tempted souls is to cry out unto the Lord 
Christ for help and relief. He is 44 faithful ; w 
He is “ merciful,’* and that which is the effect 
of them both, He is “able”]. 


SECOND SECTION. 

SUPERIORITY OP JESUS CHRIST TO THE DIVINELY-SENT SERVANTS AND LEADERS 

OP ISRAEL, MOSES AND JOSHUA. 


I. 

The exhortation to fidelity toward Christ, the faithful Messenger of God, rests on the prehminenoe 
of Christ, as Son ruling over the house,aboyeMoses, the faithful servant in the house. 

Chaptbb III. 1-6. 


Wherefore, holy brethren, partakers of the [a] heavenly calling, consider [xaravo^- 
<r<zre, mark with attention, observe attentively] the Apostle and High Priest of onr 

2 profession [ 6/xoXopta ?, confession], Christ Jesus 1 [om. Christ]; Who was faithful to him 

3 that appointed him, as also Moses teas faithful in all* his house. For this man [this per¬ 
sonage, he] was [has been] counted worthy of more glory than Moses, inasmuch [by as 
much] as he who hath builded [established, xaraoxsodtraq] the house hath more honor 

4 than the house. For every house is builded [established] by some man [one]; but he 

5 that built [established] all things* is God. And Moses verily [Moses indeed] was 
faithful in all his house as a servant, for a testimony of those things which were to be 

6 spoken after [to the things hereafter to be spoken, rwv kaXr^aofiivwv ]; But Christ as 
a Son [was] over his own [his, aoroD] house; whose house are we, if we hold fast the 
confidence [boldness, w aflfytria] and the rejoicing [glorying, xau^rj/xa] of the [our] hope 
firm unto the end. 4 


x Ver. L—The simple ’Iqoovr has in its'&vor the usage of the Epistle, and the authority of A. B. C.* D.* xvil. 34. [So 
Alf-, Un.,^l 

* Ver. 2.—The oXtf is sustained by the authority of Sin. A. 0. D. E. E. L. M., and by the fact of ita being fonnd in the 
Manage (Num. xii. 7), which is virtually cited by the author. 

• ver. 4.—Instead of tA w&vra we should read barely wdrra after Sin. A. B. C.* D.* 2.* K. M, 17, 63. 

e Ver. A—Mfgpt rihovt fieftaiav is, since Mill, regarded by some as a gloss transferred from ver. 14, and Is hnrsh, though 
not without classical analogies. (It is harsh as to gender, overleaping aavxifjia, and going back to the preceding iroppif- 
atsr, or powibly determined by A more serious objection is the repetition of so marked a phrase in two passages 

co near each other (vv. 6 and 14), which, as Del. well observes, is singular in so careful and practised a writer. Hence Del., 
with Tlechu, expunges it; Bleek, Do Wette, Thol., LUn., retain it — K.]. It is sustained by Bin. A. 0. D. E. K. L. M. 

[Ver. 1.— OOtVj %ohmoe, toherefore, logical, as nearly, or quite always In this Epistle.— Karavofo a n : card emphatic; 
tmark with attention* contemplate earnestly. Moll : “ Richtet euren 8iim att/. y 'Kamroelv, of lingering, penetrating regard, 
a favorite word of Luke.” (Del.)—’Ax&rroAor commissioned one, then Apostle. Moll and Del.; Qottcsbcte; De Wette: der Ge~ 
candle; need of Christ as God’s great commissioned one of the New Testament, as Moses was of the Old. Moses was the 
AwdwreAec and Aaron the ipxiepevt of the Old Covenant; Christ combines In himself both characters in the New. 

Ver. 2 —wiarbr 6rra, bring failhfuL Eng. ver. renders “ t cat faithfulso De Wette; Moll, following Bleek, renders 
fs, hat justly censures Bleek for pressing the force of the present 6rra. The truth is 5rra is not necessarily present at all, 
except to the time that is expressed by the finite verb, or that is present to the mind of the writer. Here 1 take it to be 
clearly that of (Birift’s residence on earth, and hence follow Eng. ver. and De W., in supplying was rather than Moll and 
J>eL in rendering ir. Bat see exposition. 

Ver. 3.—“This man,” Eng. ver., ©frro* Is often difficult to render into Eng. ‘This one * is inelegant English; ‘This 
mao,’ directs an undue amount of attention to the word ‘ man ’ (for here the reference is almost equally to Christ’s sojourn 
an * man * on earth, and his present heavenly exaltation): * this personage,’ is too formal; 4 he * is not sufficiently emphatic. 
Who German dieter is unexceptionable. Hat been counted or deemed worthy; q£iWrat Perf., much better than Autn. ver. 
•* was counted worthy,” because the reference is not merely to that reward of glorification which Jesus onco received, but 
which he sHU retains. 

Ver. 4.— Founded, «areurircvA^rir, furnish out. prepare, equip ; not oucocoptiv, to build , as also the noun Is not oUiet, a 
homes proper, bnt otror, an estate, a domestic establishment, a household. 

Ver. 6.—“And Moses indeed,” or “ while Moses. 1 Eng. ver. renders pAv here, as often elsewhere, “ verily;” bnt always 
wnfortonately. 
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Ter. 0. — Xpt?T&f «* vtfc etc. The ellipsis mar be supplied so as to read, M Bat Christ, as a Son, was faithful otw 

His house,’* or “ was faithful, as a Son, over His houser or, “as a Son was over His house,” which construction 1 adopt 
with Moll and Del. (except that they put is to r toot, which, perhaps. Is admissible, the discussion sliding forward Into the 
present) as the simplest, the idea otjtaelity retreating, and that of authority becoming prominent. Both the best texts and 
the connection demand His (vis., God’s avrov) not Ms own (iavroi).—K.J. 


EXEOETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Yeb. 1. Wherefore, holy brethren, par¬ 
takers of a heavenly calling. —The 6dev, 
wherefore , links the exhortation of this verse with 
the preceding characterization of Jesus. The 
same holds also of the designation of the readers 
(“holy brethren”) who, however, are not here 
addressed as brethren of Christ (Michael., Carp*., 
etc.), nor as Jewish compatriots of the writer 
(Chr. Fr. Schmidt); but as consecrated members 
of the Christian brotherhood, who have become 
partakers of a call to the kingdom of God, which 
has come from heaven {brovp6vioc,=$ &vo KXrfcig, 
Phil. iii. 14, comp. Heb. xii. 26), and has proved 
itself effectual , i. e. t has secured to them an actual 
participation in heavenly treasures and blessings 
(Col. i. 6)—designations from which the follow¬ 
ing exhortation receives, alike in form and sub¬ 
stance, both confirmation and emphasis. The 
combination “ holy brethren ” is not found else¬ 
where (1 Thess. v. 27, the reading is doubtful), 
but is here a most appropriate summary of the 
ideas developed from ch. ii. 11. The other epi¬ 
thets point still further back—to ch. ii. 1, and 
even i. 1. [ dyioi , as usual also with Paul, marks 
of course not the degree of individual holiness, 
but the collective, and, so to speak, official , or 
rather ideal character of Christians. As a com¬ 
munity in their relation to Christ, who alone 
can procure sanctification, they are characteris¬ 
tically ay tot. —K.]. 

Consider attentively the apostle and 
high-priest of oar confession.—K aravoeiv 
denotes the turning of the vofcf to an object, not, 
however, for the sake of theoretical recognition, 
but for the practical weighing of that which we 
have in Him—t. e., for moral and spiritual heed¬ 
ing. The two epithets, descriptive of Jesus, bring 
most impressively before the readers the sub¬ 
stance of the preceding statements. Jesus is the 
highest organ of the revelation of God to man, and 
at the same time the true and perfect Mediator of 
redemption. Precisely for this reason He is not 
like Moses and Joshua, a mere lawgiver and 
leader, but with all His resemblance to these 
servants of God, is yet exalted infinitely above 
them. To avoid all misunderstanding, however. 
He is not called cXof, but airdoroXoe, which 
word corresponds as well with the Heb. maleach, 
as with His essential relations, Gal. iv. 4; John 
iii. 34; v. 36; vi. 29; x. 86; xx. 21. Thol. and 
Biesenthal (after Braun, Deyling, Schott g.) are 
inclined to refer the term to Rabbinical usage, in 

which todcToXoc might bear the sense 

of Mediator. But according to Del. the priest 
has this name only precisely in his quality of 
delegate partly of God, partly of the congregation. 
Otto (“TA« Apostle and High Priest of our con¬ 
fession,” 1861) assumes a reference to Num. xiii., 
and sums up the result of his investigation in the 
following paraphrase: “ Therefore, ye brethren 
who have been rescued from the world, and been 
endowed with the prerogative of a heavenly 
home and citizenship, observe that the Apostle 


and High-priest of our confession, t.«., He who 
first trod the sacred land of our inheritance with 
the confession, Jehovah delivers/ and now 
stands at our head as leader, but who at the 
same time is the high-priest of our confession, 
t. e. t who brings before God our confession, *Jc- 
hovah delivers/ in that He secures by His me¬ 
diation our entrance into the heavenly home,— 
in fine that the Apostle and High priest of oar 
confession, Jesus (as it were, our Joshua) is 
mardc to Him who has constituted Him.” He 
have here an interpolation of references and 
allusions which, indeed, a subtle ingenuity might 
easily enough light upon, but which are wholly 
alien to the context. Equally without founda¬ 
tion is also the remark of Kluge (p. 19): “From 
His i&qoic, act of calling , the Son receives the 
name of cnrSoToXog, from His dyi6£en>, sanctifying, 
the name of apxtepcb$.” In His two-fold char- 
acter Jesus is immediately described as belong¬ 
ing specifically to our , «. e., the Christian confes¬ 
sion, in order that the readers may direct their 
mind to Him, and consider what they have in 
Him. The rendering of the Itala: Conotitutionis 
nostrse, reminding us perhaps of the ( Messenger 
of the Covenant' (Mai. iii. 1), is inadmissible, 
since bpo7^yia in the New Testament signifies 
only confession , acknowledgment , never ‘contract 
or covenant / and this along with the subject (De 
W.) and the object (Bl., Lun.) of the confession, 
2 Cor. ix. 13 ; 1 Tim. vi. 12,18. The Gen. marks 
possession, belonging to. [The high-priest who 
belongs to our confession: the high-priest whom 
we confess, acknowledge , i.e., (as Beng.) agree 
with ; God Xtyei, man ipohryel. ] 

Yeb. 2. Who was falthfal to him 
that appointed him, as also Moses 
was faithful in all his boose. — Ac¬ 
cording to Otto irurrSc does not designate 
a moral quality, but “position next the heart 
of a higher personage” (p. 47), and should 
for this reason be taken in the sense of trusted, 
confidential, organ of trust . This by no means 
harmonizes with ch. ii. 17, where assuredly a 
moral quality is indicated for the display of 
which in His high-priestly calling the Bon of 
God became incarnate. But the faithfulness of 
Jesus creates an obligation of like faithfulness in His 
church. The mention of the former lays a foun¬ 
dation for demanding the latter; and this all the 
more in that the two historical and visible foun¬ 
ders of the old and of the new covenant, in their 
exhibition of this fidelity in their respective 
positions, have left a pattern to their disciples, 
that, viz., of fidelity toward Him to whom they owed 
their respective historical positions . In this respect 
there is a close analogy between Jesus and Moses, 
which adds weight to the writer’s exhortation. 
The object of ttaravoetp, attentively observe, is not 
the fact that Jesus is a iriarbc (Otto), but the per¬ 
son of Jesus, already signalized as entirely pe¬ 
culiar, and whose permanently abiding quality 
the bvra renders prominent. Block, after 
Seb. Schmidt, erroneously presses the present, as 
if indicating that the reference is to the exalted 
Messiah. It is also an error (with Calv., BL, 

Ebr.) to place a comma after Moses: for the fol- 
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lowing words are cited from Nurn. xii. 7, and apply 
properly only to Moses. For in respect of Jesus 
we are immediately reminded of His prerogative 
of being over the house. [I doubt if this is any 
adequate reason against inserting the oomma 
with Calv., Bl., and Ebr. Because although 
Christ was a Son over the house , He was also a 
servant in the house , and the point of resemblance 
is that which is first adverted to: the distinction 
comes out later. In His double character Christ 
could be at once compared and contrasted with 
Moses. Like him and more fully than he, He 
proved a faithful servant in God’s house, but 
unlike him, He was also a Son over it. In the 
exceedingly elliptical language of the author 
some elements of the parallel are taken for granted, 
and hence its difficulty. Still I incline on the 
whole, though with hesitation, to obliterate tho 
oomma after Moses.—K.]* 

The iroieiv, make , constitute, appoint , denotes the 
placing or putting forward of Christ on tho thea¬ 
tre of history (De W., Del., Thol.). Bleek, Lline- 
mano, and Alford, with Ital., Ambros., Primes., 
D. Schultz, adhere to the proper signification of 
the word, and refer the iroteiv either to the in¬ 
carnation of the Son, or to His eternal genera¬ 
tion. [Alford: “The word, thus taken, how¬ 
ever, is, of course, to be understood of that 
constitution of our Lord as Apostle and High- 
priest, in which He, being human, was made by 
the Father”]. They are right, in so far as they 
take the word absolutely; for it is quite unne¬ 
cessary to .supply a second accusative fas is done 
by the majority following Chrys.), as if the con¬ 
struction were “who made Him, soil., Apostle or 
high-priest.” But on the other hand, to refer 
the word to the “ eternal generation ”—consider¬ 
ing that rroieiv is used ch. i. 1 for actual creation, 
would give the passage a strong tincture of 
Arianism, and resolve Christ into a creature 
(tcriopa), in decided contradiction to ch. i. 3. 
And again, to refer the word to the incarnation — 
the commencement of the temporal and earthly 
life of Jesus—though done by the orthodox Fa¬ 
thers, is scarcely admissible; for this term 
would hardly have been employed to designate 
the assumption of human nature by the Logos in 
the bosom of the virgin, or the overshadowing 
influence of the Holy Spirit and of the “ power 
of the Highest ” (Luke i. 86). The author was, 
perhaps, led to the term by 1 Sam. xii. 6 [4 
irotfaag rbv M uvof/v nal rdv ’A ap6v, Heb. J. 

Bl. The house ohcof designates the family of God, 
or the Theocratic nation fx. 21), in whioh Moses 
had a position in whioh ne could show fidelity. 
The reference of abrov to Moses (Oec. and alt., 
with whom I formerly agreed) is inadmissible, 
since the words refer to Num. i. 2, 7: the refer¬ 
ence to Christ (Bl., Riehm) would be anticipating. 

* [Regarding the fidelity of Mosee Owen speaks thus: 
* Moaee was faithful. It is true he failed pertonaUy in his 
fislth, and was charged of God in that be believed Him not 
(Horn. xx. 12); bnt this was in respect of his own faith in 
one particular, and is no impeachment of his fkithftalness in 
tho special office intended. As he was the Apostle, the am¬ 
bassador of God, to reveal His mind, and institute His wor¬ 
ship, ho was universally faithfal: for he declared and did 
all things according to His will and appointment, by the 
testimony of God Himself, Kx. si. IS, 'According to all that 
tho Lord commanded him so did be.' He withheld nothing 
of what God revealed or commanded, nor did be add any 
thing thereunto; and herein did his faithfulnese consist"]. 


Vxb. 8. For of greater glory than Moses 
has he been deemed worthy by how 
much, etc. —The passage is not explaining or 
analyzing ver. 2 (De W.), but enforcing the ex¬ 
hortation Karavofysart. It expresses directly the 
elevation of Jesus above Moses, which appears 
all the more worthy of regard as it comes out in 
connection with the recognition of a like fidelity 
on the part of both. The relation between them 
is then illustrated in the relation which always 
exists between a house and its founder. Ka- 
racKev. is not barely building , but fitting out a house 
with furniture and servants. But from this it does 
not follow that we are to construct rot; olxov with 
npfjVj honor from the house (Wolf, MichaeL, Steng., 
etc.). The Gen. depends rather on nfeiova. The re¬ 
spect and admiration rendered to a house redound 
in a very high degree to him who has reared and 
est ablished it. In the same relation stands the glory 
(66fa) of Christ to that of Moses. There is here 
no comparison drawn between the splendor of 
the countenance of Moses when, having spoken 
with Jehovah on the mount, he was about to utter 
His word to Israel, and the radianoe which 
involved the whole person of Jesus on the mount 
of transfiguration (Hofm., Weissag. t II. 188). 
The reference is to the glory of their respective 
callings and positions. Entirely untenable 
is the assertion of Del., that by understand¬ 
ing Christ to be here referred to as the 
founder, we involve in confusion the entire 
course of argumentation. Such a view by no 
means necessitates the absurd conclusion that in 
that case Moses must be the house. For the 
thought may perfectly well be, that Moses, as 
servant, is only a member or a part of the house 
of which Christ is the founder . We can only say 
that the language does not speak directly and in 
terms of Christ, but has the form of a universal 
statement, and that there appears as yet no oc¬ 
casion to pass beyond the comparison im¬ 
mediately expressed in the text between tbe re¬ 
lation of Jesus to Moses and the relation of a 
founder to a house. But we involuntarily turn 
our thoughts upon Jesus, and are justified in ap¬ 
plying the passage to Him, as the founder of that 
house of God which we Christians constitute. 

Vie. 4. For every house Is established 
by some one: but he who established all 
things Is God. —This is also a general statement 
of unquestionable correctness, forming a link 
between the premise and the conclusion, but 
neither the conclusion itself, nor a remark 
merely incidental and parenthetical. If Christ 
is founder of the true Theocracy, it follows not 
from this that He has reared this house along¬ 
side of that which was established through the 
instrumentality of Moses. The general state¬ 
ment that God is tbe universal founder and 
establisher, who has placed Jesus, as He for¬ 
merly did Moses, in His historical position [as 
founder of His New Testament house], would 
rather and simply suggest that the Theocracy 
founded by Jesus is in correspondence with the 
will of God. [And also, perhaps, it inciden¬ 
tally illustrates the way in which both Moses 
and Jesus could be faithful—the ground on which 
fidelity oould be predicated of them, vis., that 
while each of these was & founder in his respec¬ 
tive sphere, yet each worked under God as su- 
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preme founder, and to whom, therefore, both 
stood responsible.—K.]. 

Many older expositors have erroneously re¬ 
garded (with Theodore!) $e6g as predicate , and 
found in it a proof passage for the divinity 
of Jesus, whom they assumed to be the subject. 
So also Otto, who, by oIkqq, ver. 8, understands 
specially the house of God, and thus para¬ 
phrases the following (p. 87 and 96): “For 
every house is founded by some one (but to meet 
and supply all its needs is in the power of none). 
He who has furnished the house with evert/ thing 
(as Jesus, for example, has supplied it with all 
that was needful for time and eternity),—such 
an one is all-powerful,—such an one must be 
Divine (#edf). But the absence of the article 
involves no necessity of assuming this construc¬ 
tion, for #£<$? here has nearly the force of a 
proper name; and the connection is opposed to 
it. [Alford: “Apart from the extreme harsh¬ 
ness and forcing of the construction to bring 
out this meaning, the sentiment itself is entirely 
irrelevant here. If the writer was proving 
Christ to be greater than Moses, inasmuch as 
He is God, the founder of all things, then clearly 
the mere assertion of this fact would have suf¬ 
ficed for the proof, without entering on any other 
consideration; nay, after such an assertion, all 
minor considerations would have been not 
only superfluous, but preposterous. He does, 
however, after this, distinctly go into the 
consideration of Christ being faithful, not 
as a servant, but as a Son, so that he cannot 
be here speaking of his Deity as a ground of 
superiority ”]. 

ndf o\ko$ designates not the house in all its 
parts, the whole house, but according to the 
usage of our Epistle t. 1, 18; viii. 8 [and cor¬ 
rect classical usage], every houte . They who re¬ 
fer the previous clause (4 Karmnevdcag avrdv) di¬ 
rectly to Jesus, interpolate the idea that the ques¬ 
tion is here answered how fidelity can be predi¬ 
cated of Jesus, at the same time that He is asserted 
to be the founder of the Theocracy. The solution 
then is this : The Theocracy stands in the same 
category with every household, in that it must 
have a [subordinate] founder; while it yet re¬ 
mains true that Goa is the cauta prima of each 
and all (Thol., Ebr., etc.) But the question it¬ 
self, raising such a query, and demanding a solu¬ 
tion, is entirely gratuitous: inasmuch as the 
Messiah has been from the outset designated as 
Son, and in the most definite manner declared to 
be the Mediator of Revelation and Redemption, 
as well as Mediator of the creation and govern¬ 
ment of the world. In these relations then the 
matter of His fidelity has of course already 
come up and been disposed of. This point is no 
longer under discussion; the topic now under 
consideration is the relation of him who has 
founded a house to the house. And as God is 
the supreme and universal founder, the Theo- 
cracy, as well in its Christian as in its Mosaic 
form, must be referred back to Him. And in 
perfect harmony with this view is the fact that a 
little before God is styled in reference to the Mes¬ 
siah 6 Korf/oas avrdv, and that it is only by this 
view that the following verse (ver. 6) is brought 
into logical connection with ver. 8, as legitimately 
authorizing its assertion of the superior glory 


(66*a) of Christ. [That is: ver. 8, Christ, the 
founder of the New Testament house, is declared 
to have been deemed worthy of higher glory 
than Moses, by all the difference between the 
founder of the house and the house itself. Then 
ver. 4 reminds us that the New Testament house, 
as well as the Old Testament Mosaic house, was 
also founded under the ultimate and supreme 
direction of God, whence Moses and Christ, both 
in their respective positions, sustained direct 
relations to God, each having been placed, con¬ 
stituted, viz. TTOiijaag, by God in his position. Con* 
sequently we are prepared at ver. 5, to see the 
different relation which these two personages sus¬ 
tained to the house, on the one hand, and to God 
os the common founder, on the other; Moms 
being a servant, and Christ a Son; Moses being 
in the house and a part of it, and Christ over it. 
Yet I cannot see, after all, any very essential dif¬ 
ference between the author’s view of the force of 
6 6k KaracKivdoaf, and that of Ebrard and Thol- 
uck, which he rejects. Ebrard makes it declare 
God the supreme founder, and thus answer the 
implied question, how Christ as founder could 
have fidelity predicated of Him. Moll says; 
that “ as God is the universal founder, therefore, 
the Theocracy, in its Christian as well as in its 
Mosaio form, must be referred back* to Him.” 
This comes to near the same thing as the other. 
Both make the passage put God as universal and 
supreme founder into His true relation to both 
Moses and Jesus in, their respective spheres. 
But with respect to the statement of Moll, re¬ 
garding the Mediatorship of the Son, he 6eems 
to me to put the Son’s mediatorship in the crea¬ 
tion and government of the world, as eternal 
Logos, one and equal with the Father, too nearly 
on a level with His Mediatorship in His humbled 
and servile character as Redeemer. In the lit¬ 
ter the question of His fidelity is indeed often 
raised, and is absolutely vital: hi the formerre- 
lation, I do not remember where the term merit 
is applied to Him, and I scarcely see how it 
could be without derogating from His divine dig¬ 
nity.—K]. Riebm’s opinion, (Lekrbegriff, L 310) 
that Christ is designated as the founder of the 
Old Testament kingdom of God, and that Most* 
has held his position in it as assigned by Christ, 
cannot be substantiated by an appeal to the doc¬ 
trine of our Epistle, that the Son is the Mediator 
of every form of divine agency that is directed 
to the world. It is here decidedly to be rqected, 
because the subject of discourse is here specially 
Jesus, the Messiah, as actually and historically 
manifested. 

[Moll’s exposition of this difficult and vexed 
passage seems to labor under obscurity from 
his having failed to do justice to the el¬ 
liptical character of the passage. The first 
thing, it seems to me, to be settled, is whether 
Moses and Christ are conceived by the author, 
as both in one house of God, or as in fro, i *•» 
each in that respectively to which God had as¬ 
signed him. This Alford, foUowing Delitxsch, 
denies, maintaining that both are in one house 
of God, Moses as servant, and Christ as Son, and 
that the force and “strictness of the compari¬ 
son ” requires this. It seems to me that this 
confounding of the houses in which Moses and 
Christ were, raises at once an inexplicable diffi- 
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culty. The question arises, How could Moses be 
in a house which was not reared or founded until 
by Christ, many centuries after? Or, how could 
Jesus found or rear a house in which Moses had 
officiated as servant, many centuries before? 
For that Christ founded or reared the New Tes¬ 
tament house of God, is certain, and Christ, on 
the other hand, did not rear the Old Testament 
house of God; for Christ, the God-man, the 
Mediator, Jesus, had not then an existence. 
And to bring in here the Logos, the Eternal 
Son, as founding the Old Testament economy, is 
entirely out of the question; for with Him as 
such, the passage has nothing to do. The com¬ 
parison is between Motes and Jesus, and by the 
whole tenor and sentiment of the Epistle, it is 
between Moses, as the servant of God in found¬ 
ing the Old Testament or Jewish economy, in 
rearing the house of God in its Old Testament 
form, and Jesus, in founding the New Testament 
economy—in rearing the house of God in its 
New Testament form. The comparison is be¬ 
tween the two historical characters in the work 
which each respectively had performed. And it 
matters not that the two houses—the house of 
Moses and the house of Jesus—are in their 
deepest significance one house—as they certainly 
are—both God's house—yet for the purposes, 
and in the representation of the author, they are 
different houses—the one an earthly, transitory, 
typical house, the other a heavenly, spiritual, 
imperishable house. In these two houses, re¬ 
spectively stand Moses and Jesus; both raised 
up of God, made, constituted (see irocfjaaq applied 
to Moses, 1 Sam. xii. 6, and to Jesus, Heb. iii. 2, 
I have little doubt the latter suggested by the 
former)—each for his special work. Each was 
a founder, an institutor, inaugur&tor,—Moses of 
the Old Testament economy, Jesus of the New 
Testament economy. Each had the high honor 
of being appointed by God as the introducer and 
inaugurator of His respective system. But each 
was not only a founder , he was also a servant: 
Moses a servant ($ep&iruv, often so called in the 
Sept.) ; Jesus still more manifestly and deeply a 
servant (SovXoq, St&Kovoq) ; yet both faithful in 
both relations. Moses was faithful as a founder 
under God, of the old economy, and as a servant 
in it; Christ was faithful as a founder, under 
God, of the new economy, and as a servant in it. 
Thus far the resemblance; now the oontrast. 
Moses, while apparently a founder of the old 
economy, a builder of the Old Testament house, 
was in reality only a servant in it; his highest 
function was purely ministeriaL Christ, while 
apparently, and indeed really a servant in the 
New Testament house, yet in reality was a Son 
over it; His character of servant was but se¬ 
condary and temporary; His highest and trne 
nature was that of Son. Thus Moses, the appa¬ 
rent builder of the Old Testament house, yet in 
reality and ultimately sinks to the level of the 
house, and becomes a part of it. Jesus, the 
builder of the New Testament house, and also 
seemingly an humble servant in it, yet ultimately 
rises completely above this servile condition, 
and by virtue of His essential equality and iden¬ 
tity with God, the Supreme Founder of all things, 
becomes precisely as much superior to Moses as 
the founder of the house which He truly and 


absolutely was, is to the house itself, to which 
Moses only belonged as a part. The paradox, 
it is perceived, is a necessary one. It grows out 
of the double nature of the great Head of the 
New Testament Church. Lower than the angels, 
He yet rises in position, as He was in essential 
nature, infinitely above them. Appearing lower 
than Moses—as muoh lower as a dovXoq, slave, is 
lower than a depdnov, voluntary attendant. Ho 
yet rises transcendently and infinitely above 
him, by virtue of that nature which He shared 
in common with the eternal Father. I should, 
therefore, paraphrase the exceedingly elliptical 
passage somewhat as follows, reminding tho 
reader that th * facts regarding the positions both 
of Moses and of Christ—and certainly of the 
former—were so well-known, that the author, in 
his comparison, could safely presuppose them: 
“Consider—Jesus, who was faithful in the New 
Testament house of God to Him who constituted 
Him as builder and servant, as also Moses was 
faithful in all God’s Old Testament house to Him 
who constituted him builder and servant in it. 
For Jesus has been deemed worthy of, and been 
advanced to, higher glory than Moses, by how 
much the builder of the house has more honor 
than the house. For every house (and of course, 
therefore, the Old and the New Testament 
houses) must be founded immediately and se¬ 
condarily by some one, as was the former by 
Moses, and the latter by Jesus; but He who 
ultimately and absolutely founded all things, and 
therefore was ultimate and supreme founder of 
these, was God. And while Moses, though ap¬ 
parent and formal founder of the Old Testament 
house, was in reality in his highest nature, but 
in it, and strictly but a part of it, Jesus, the 
founder of the New Testament house, though 
apparently a servant in it, was, in reality, and 
in His highest nature, as Son, equal with and 
substantially identical with the absolute and 
8uprcme Founder Himself.”—This paraphrase 
introduces no elements into the comparison which 
are not presupposed in it, and which do not lie 
on the very face of the historical facts. It simply 
says thus: Moses and Jesus, each a founder of 
and a servant in the Old and the New Testament 
Theocracy respectively; each appointed of God 
and each faithful; but Moses, after all, only faith¬ 
ful as a servant, who was thus but part of tho 
house; but Christ faithful as a Son, who was, 
therefore, in spite of His servile appearance, 
equal with the Supreme Founder Himself. 

The only point on which there can be doubt, 
is as to the dual nature of the house of God; but 
I confess I do not see how there can be legiti¬ 
mate doubt on this point. Moll himself, who 
with most, denies this duality, is yet obliged to 
speak of the house of God “ in its Old and its 
New Testament form,” and I suppose he could 
hardly deny that Moses was founder or rearer 
of the house in its Old Testament form, as was 
Jesus of the house in its New Testament form. 
But this comes very nearly to the same thing as 
affirming two houses. None can doubt that ulti¬ 
mately, and in their deepest meaning, they were 
indeed identical; t. e., both were not only from 
one Supreme Founder, but stood in close connec¬ 
tion with the same great economy of salvation. 
But formally, and historically, and according to 
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tbe whole scope and treatment of our author, 
they were different; as different as the Mosaic 
Tabernacle in which Aaron ministered, and the 
heavenly Tabernacle in which Christ minis¬ 
tered; as different as were the many animal 
sacrifices of the one, from the single spiritual 
and life-giving offering of the other. The Old 
Testament house of God which Moses reared, 
but in which he was but servant, was earthly, 
material, typical and transitory; the New Tes¬ 
tament house of God which Jesus reared, appa¬ 
rently a serrant, but in reality a Son and Lord, is 
heavenly, spiritual, archetypid and eternal.—K.]. 

Veb 6. And while Moses indeed is 
faithful, etc. —Moses, as well as Christ, has 
been raised up, set forth by God, and designated 
in his fidelity, not merely for an individual ser¬ 
vice, or for a special department of action in the 
administration of God’s house, and his agency 
and fidelity stand in relation to the entire Theo¬ 
cracy. But (as shown by the Mur pkv, Motes 
indeed , within this similar relation, which is 
common to Moses and Christ, we are to recog¬ 
nize a profound and fundamental difference in the 
two persons. Moses has officiated as a servant , 
by no means indeed as a slave (dorAof), or as a 
domestic servant, or menial, (oiKirrjg), but (Wis. 
x. 10) as a dr pdzuv, a word always implying vo¬ 
luntary subordination, and willing and honora¬ 
ble service. But at the same time all this has been 
but typical and preparatory. The XaXrfhjobfieva 
are not the revelations which Moses was hereaf¬ 
ter himself to receive, thus requiring the transla¬ 
tion: “in order to render testimony to that 
which was then to be spoken.” Bleek, De W., 
Thol., Lim., so understanding the words, refer 
them specially to the law; Riehm reminds us of 
the expression. Numb. xii. 8, rrS/ia /card ardpa . 

avrifK These words, it is true, indicated 
the definite point in the life of Moses in which 
to him himself future revelations were pro¬ 
mised. But the question is here no longer of 
the resemblance between Jesus and Moses, in 
fidelity to their respective vocations, but of the 
elevation of Christ above Moses, which, in fact, 
receives attestation even from the fidelity of 
Moses, who scrupulously held himself entirely 
within his prescribed sphere. The term refers 
therefore to those revelations to whose necessity 
the very ministry of Moses renders in all re¬ 
spects its testimony; and these, too, are not the 
revelations of later prophecy, nor specially, 
again, the declarations contained in our Epistle. 
They are rather those which have been dis¬ 
closed in full perfection in the Son, John v. 49 
(Erasm., Calv., Ebr., Ilofm., Del., etc.). Pre¬ 
cisely for this reason the name now employed is 
not 'lyoovs, but xP iar 6$' 

Veb. 6. Yet Christ as a Son over his 
house, whose house are we. —The reading, 
fa instead of ov , in ver. 6, is critically unsus¬ 
tained, and the article is wanting before ohcoc, as 
frequently before 0e<5f, v6po$, and similar familiar 
terms. The house is still the Theocracy in which 
Moses served, but at the head of which stands 
Christ, who, as Son of Him who appointed Him, 
and erected the house, reoeives a position of au¬ 
thority and preeminence, and inasmuch as He, 
as Son of God, is not merely Lord and Heir of 
all possessions, but the essential agent in origi¬ 


nating and procuring them, has a corresponding 
glory. These declarations, with which the 
Epistle opens, could not possibly remain unre¬ 
garded by the readers. But with them the re¬ 
presentation here given stands in the most per¬ 
fect harmony, and vi6{ emphatically precedes, 
because, while even a servant of higher grade 
might be entrusted with the management of a 
household, yet this would leave the specific dis¬ 
tinction between Christ and Moses entirely un¬ 
expressed. For this reason we are neither to 
refer avrov, ver. 6, to God, and dvrov, ver. 6, to 
Christ (CEcum., Bl., De W., etc.), as if designing 
to place in contrast the fact that Moses has his 
special position in an alien house, but Christ in 
His own; nor are these genitives to be regarded 
as genitives of reference=sa his, i. e., in the 
house assigned to him (Ebr., who speaks con¬ 
fusedly of two houses); but they both refer 
grammatically to God (Chrys., Theod., Calv., 
Lun., DeL, etc.), as does also the relative ov, al¬ 
though referring as matter of fact to the Chris¬ 
tian dispensation; for this is quite frequently 
called the house of God, x. 21; 1 Cor. iii. 9, 1C; 
2 Cor. vi. 16; Eph. ii. 22; 1 Tim. iii. 15; 1 Pet. 
iv. 17; ii. 6; but never the house of Christ. We 
give most emphasis to the contrast by simply 
supplying ioriv with jp/ordf de—avrov (Erasm., 
Grot., DeL, etc.), while the supplying of irtordf 
koriv is yet undoubtedly admissible, ch. x. 21; 
Matth. xxv. 21 (Bez., Grot, Thol., etc.); not, 
however, twice (Bl., De W., Bisp.)=Christ (is 
faithful) as a Son over his house (is faithful). 
The of cannot here signify quemadmodum, but 
simply ut. 

Provided that we hold fast the confi¬ 
dence and the glorying of oar hope, etc .— 
Christianity, as such, bears the above assigned 
character of the * house of God*/ hence exclusion 
from the temple need occasion no anxiety to the 
Church. But whether, as a Church, we preserve 
this character (not whether we are permitted 
personally to apply to ourselves this designation, 
or to regard ourselves as this house), depends on 
the fulfilment of the requisite condition. The 
irapfaola denotes here, as ch. iv. 16; x. 19, 86; 
not bold confession (Grot., etc.), but resolute 
confidence, and triumphant joyfalness of fiaiih, 
corresponding to the nTjjpoQopia ry c men¬ 

tioned ch. vi. 11, which gives to itself a corre¬ 
sponding expression, even in the most unfavora¬ 
ble circumstances. This expression the dfidljoyia 
rff f kXiridoq, cb. x. 28, is here called Ka&x?(ia, 
which denotes the result of the act of glorying 
(Kai>xvo*c)f not glorying itself (BL, etc.), and not 
the mere object of glorying (L&n.). The cxs-/f 
denotes, in a specifically Christian sense, the 
hope of the perfect consummation of the King¬ 
dom of God, and of participation therein. For 
this reason pixpt tIXov f refers hot to the death of 
the individual (Schlicht., Grot., Kuin.), but to 
the end of the present order of things. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The connection of Christians among one 
another has its peculiar character, as that of a 
holy association, in the fact that it, as a fellowship 
of the children of God, who are called to the 
Kingdom of Heaven, received its beginning, its 
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progress, and perfection, alone through its living 
connection with the hittorical God-Man. It is henco 
charged with the duty, not merely of recognizing 
this relation, but also of expressing it in confes¬ 
sion and in action , and hence, in imitation of, and 
likeness to Christ, of appropriating to itself 
His fidelity , as a principle whioh lies at tho very 
basis of perfection in life. 

2. In their fidelity, in their respective voca¬ 
tions, towards God who has given to His mes¬ 
sengers their respective historical position, ap¬ 
pears a striking parallel between Jesus and 
Moses, inasmuch as the vocation of both has 
special reference to the establishment of the king¬ 
dom of God among men. It is by this that 
Moses takes precedence above all the prophets 
and messengers of God in the Old Covenant. 
But the infinite elevation of Jesus Christ is not, 
in this respect, in the slightest degree dispa¬ 
raged; but within the limits of the parallel 
stands forth sharply and clearly. Moses was 
neither priest nor king, but within the Theocracy , 
to whose establishment his ministry and fidelity 
had reference, was a servant , and so served that 
the true theocracy was designated by Himself 
as still in the future. Christ, on the contrary, 
is a High-Priest and for this reason, inasmuch 
as redemption was accomplished through His 
sacrifice of Himself, He announces, at the same 
time, a present salvation; and again, beoause Ho 
is Son He appears, indeed, as a messen¬ 
ger of God, but is, at the same time, ruler over 
the kingdom of God, and not one of its servants 
and citizens. 

3. The confession of Christians has, as its specific 
subject, the historical God-man , and Him, as one 
who in His essential agency appears as, at one 
and the same time, the author and the herald of 
salvation. This confession is the original, uni¬ 
versal, and comprehensive confession of the 
primitive church. It is the fundamental, Apos¬ 
tolical, Scriptural testimony, which, as such, is 
not merely to regulate subsequent developments 
of doctrine, but also, as an expression of the 
living faith of the Church, has to direct indivi¬ 
dual souls in their impulses of thought, feeling, 
and will, toward the person of that Saviour, 
who, as Son of God, possesses an incomparable 
elevation, an everlasting ministry, and a Divine 
ubiquity. 

4. Tho actual earthly ministry of Jesus, with its 
beginning in time, within local relations, and 
under given conditions, by no means reduoes 
Him as a historical personage, to the level of a 
creature. Nor is this result produced by the 
fact that the life of the God-man has an actual 
historical commencement. For although the com¬ 
mencement of the life, and the ministry of Jesus 
may, and must, on the one hand, be regarded as 
determined, and at a definite point of time, ori¬ 
ginated by the will and power of God, yet, on 
the other, we must maintain with equal empha¬ 
sis the self-determining purpose and act of the 
Son of God by which, in time as well as in eter¬ 
nity, He kept Himself in undisturbed harmony 
with the will of His Father. For the Holy 
Scripture says no less that He came— Matth. ix. 
18; xviii. 11; John xvi. 28; xviii. 87, than that 
He was sent , Matth. x. 40; John xx. 21, and 
lays no less emphasis upon His offering Himself 


in sacrifice (John x. 17, 18; Eph. v. 2; Heb. vii. 
27), than upon His being delivered up for the expi¬ 
ation of the sins of the world (Rom. viii. 32; 
John iii. 16; 1 John iv. 10). Neither again has 
the man Jesus at any time received or acquired 
the Divine nature; nor has the preexistent Son 
of God so “ emptied Himself” in His incarnation, 
that a complete destitution of the essence of tho 
Logos, even to the extent of an unconsciousness 
of the commencement of life, existed in the hu¬ 
man embryo. But the uncreated Son of God re¬ 
ceived, at the incarnation, human nature into 
tho personal unity of an actual theanthropio 
consciousness and life. If the carrying out of 
the doctrine of the communicatio idiomatum , led 
in fact to that conception of tho nivaoic which 
we have just denied, which Gess. (The Doctrine 
of the Person of Christ , Basle, 1856) has most 
unqualifiedly developed, it were then high 
time to surrender this form of our doctrine for 
the sake of preserving its real substance. Tho 
inconsequence of the earlier Lutheran theologians, 
who denied the applicability of the intrinsically 
possible fourth kind of the communicatio idiomatum 
argues a higher mode of thinking, and is substan¬ 
tially more correct than the formal consistency 
of many recent divines ; but still shows the ne¬ 
cessity of a reconstruction of this doctrinal for¬ 
mula which, in the form it has hitherto held, is 
untenable. 

5. In that the same God who brought forward 
Moses upon the stage of history, in like manner 
brought forward Jesus, any internal contradic¬ 
tion between the Mosaic and the Christian Theo¬ 
cracy is out of the question; while at the same 
time the fidelity of these two persons who are 
brought into comparison—a fidelity having re¬ 
ference to the theocracy in its collective charac¬ 
ter as a house of God—furnishes a pledge that in 
both cases tho founding and arrangement of tho 
house in question has been made in entire ac¬ 
cordance with the Divine will. But the diversity 
of the two persons introduces a corresponding 
diversity of the Mosaic and the Christian Theoc¬ 
racy. And equally also from the diversity of the 
economies , which, as a matter of fact, comes first 
under our eyes, we may reason bock to the di¬ 
versity of the persons. And this diversity ij 
not barely that relative diversity expressing itself 
in a merely negative way, which the synagogal 
Midrash expresses in the words (Jalkut on Is. Iii. 

13): “the servant of Jehovah, the King Mes¬ 
siah, will be more venerable than Abraham, more 
exalted than Moses, higher than the angels of 
the service;” but it is the positive and absoluto 
distinction between preparation and fulfilment 
on the one hand, and between a creaturely ser¬ 
vant, and a son and lord equal with God, upon 
the other. 

6. “ Moses prophesied, not only by his vocation, 
and his fidelity in that vocation, but also by his 
testimony (John v. 40) to the Son, the Apostle 
of the final salvation. None the less did the 
Old Testament house of God, in which Moses 
had the employment of a servant, viz., the Old 
Testament Church, which had, as its central 
point, the 4 tabernacle of testimony’ (Acts vii. 

44; Rev. xv. 5), with its typical furniture and 
administration, prophesy of the New Testament 
house of God, over which Christ is placed as 
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Son, viz., the New Testament Church which has 
its central point in Christ, in whom God ap¬ 
peared incarnate, and in whom as antitype that 
tabernacling (oKfyvooic) of God among men which 
was prefigured in the Old Testament tabernacle 
{ck/jvij), has thus been realized.” Del. 

7. Christ is not, indeed, ashamed to call us 
Ilis brethren; and He has in reality become 
truly man, and by circumcision has subjected 
Himself to the Jewish law (Gal. iv. 4), and be¬ 
come incorporated with the Israelite people of 
God. But in respect to the New Testament peo¬ 
ple of God, He Is not a member, but Head and 
Lord. He is, indeed, “the first-born among 
many brethren” (Rom. viii. 29); and, by that 
completed and perfected life on which our Epis¬ 
tle lays special stress, holds a relationship to 
men who, by regeneration, become children of 
God, and becomes a type and pattern to all who 
are perfected through Him. But the expression 
“first-born” points to His relation to those who, 
after the resurrection, are perfected in the Mes¬ 
sianic kingdom (ch. i. 5; Col i. 18; Rev. i. 6). 
In His essential being, He is chief of the crea¬ 
tion (Rev. iii. 14), and irpurdroKOf k&otk xrtoeus 
(Col. i. 15). The attributes which are ascribed 
to the Son in the opening of our Epistle, forbid 
our assigning to this term, in the present sec¬ 
tion, any other signification than that He who, 
ns Son of the Universal Founder, is elevated 
over tho house of God, is essentially equal to Him, 
so that an indirect proof of the deity of Jesus 
Christ may be drawn from this passage. 

8. While the mention of the fidelity of Jesus re¬ 
minds us, indeed, of His moral perfection, and the 
comparison of His vocation with that of Moses, 
reminds us of His agency in establishing a new 
relation of man to God, in a new covenant and 
kingdom; while the mention, at the same time, 
of the filial nature and imperial dignity of 
Jesus Christ rises above and beyond the sphere 
of mere morality and natural religion; and the 
whole tenor of Scripture forbids our interpreting 
the language used in such a way as to favor the 
subordinatian and Arian heresy,—so, on the other 
hand, the declaration that God “ made Him,” 
and has “founded all things,” precludes the in¬ 
terpretation which merges the Father in the 
Son, and yet lends no countenance to Monarch - 
ianism or Unitarianism. 

9. “Calling” (jOJjoiqS denotes not merely an 
invitation into the kingdom of God by means of 
preaching. To this conception of a “called” 
one (jcA^rdf), as occurring in the parables of 
Jesus (Matth. xx. 16; xxii. 14), and there with¬ 
out doctrinal import, but simply standing in in¬ 
separable connection with the depicting of well- 
known usages and customs, corresponds in our 
Epistle, the term ebifyyehiopivoc, ch. iv. 2, or 
cvayyeXOetc (ch. iv. 6). The Khjrbq, on tho con¬ 
trary, is, precisely as with Paul, one in whom 
the gracious call has been made effectual . He is 
one destined for the Messianic salvation (ch. i. 
14), for the eternal inheritance (ch. ix. 15), which 
is the substance of the knayyehia , oh. vi. 17, has His 
citizenship in heaven, ch. xii. 23, and has been 
given by the Father to the Son, ch. ii. 18, and 
by a Divine act, in which the eternal purpose of 
grace realizes itself in time in the case of indi¬ 
viduals, has become, by means of the preached 


Word, an actual member of the Church which is 
destined to eternal salvation. But sinoe the 
Word of God works, not magically, but spiri¬ 
tually, and, as a condition of its saving efficacy, 
requires repentance and faith (as unfolded in 
the passage immediately following), steadfast- 
ness in a gracious state and the attainment of 
perfection, are secured by our imitation of the 
fidelity of Jesus Christ. 


nOMILETJCAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The duty of fidelity 1. in its ground and reason 
in our relation to God; 2. in its extent in the 
calling assigned to us; 8. in its patterns in the 
servant and in the Son of God; 4. in its blessings, 
in securing to us the joys of salvation: 5. in its 
cultivation within and by means of the Church.— 
Moses and Christ 1. in their resemblance, a. assent 
ofGod; b. of unimpeached fidelity; c. in the aggre¬ 
gate nature of their vocation, as having reference 
to the establishment of the kingdom of God; 2. in 
their diversity, a. in position and office; b. in 
their nature and history; c. in their influence 
and the honor conferred upon them.—We are 
the house of God; 1. in what sense? 2. under 
what conditions? 8. with what obligations?— 
What in the confession of our faith have we 
principally to regard ? That it be 1. true in its 
substance; 2. clear in its expression; 8. sure in 
its living power; 4. correct in its grounds; 6. 
adapted to its ultimate end.—If the hope of our 
calling is to be fulfilled in us, then 1. our call¬ 
ing must become effectual in us, a. in its hea¬ 
venly character, b. under a gracious Divine in¬ 
fluence, c . within the sphere of the Christian 
brotherhood; and 2. our hope must express, a. 
in its confidence, faith, b. in its glorying, a 
living power, c. in its steadfastness, the fidelity 
of the servants and children of God.—Even those 
who are placed highest among us should not 
cease to be 1. servants of the true God; 2. mem¬ 
bers of the house of God; 8. imitators of the Son 
of God.—Also the humblest among us must not 
forget 1. that God has founded and established 
all things, and 2. that they are partaken of a 
heavenly calling.—The beginning in Christianity 
is harder than the beginning in any earthly 
work; yet the beginning in Christianity is easier 
than steadfast perseverance to the end.—Com¬ 
plain not of God if thou hast no hope of salva¬ 
tion, but murmur 1. against thine unbelief in 
the heavenly calling: 2. against thine un&ith- 
fulness in the service committed to thee; 8* 
against thy negligence in using the gracious 
means of salvation.—The blessings of Chris¬ 
tian church-fellowBhip and life, correspond in 
the Divine arrangements 1. to the tasks which 
we have to fulfil; 2. to the dangers which threa¬ 
ten us; 8. to our essential needs.—The confes¬ 
sion, whose obligation rests upon us, urges us 1. 
to a joyful faith which we are unanimously to 
profess; 2. to a holy love which we are frater¬ 
nally to exercise; 8. to a blessed hope which we 
are faithfully to maintain unto the end.—We are 
called 1. by a heavenly calling; 2. into a holy fel¬ 
lowship ; 8. to the inheritance of the Son of God. 

Beblenbubger Bible :—Stability of doctrine 
takes the lead; to this, therefore, stability on 
our part must be added, not from our own 
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powers, but from grace. We must look to it that 
we do not fall from our own steadfastness (2 Pet. 
iil 17). In this we should place the glory of our 
religion. 

Stabkb :—That which was required to be said, 
and actually is said of the ways of God, demands 
to be heard, and received with faith. Blessed, 
therefore, are ye who hear and keep the word of 
God (Luke xi. 29).—What avails it to have begun 
in the spirit and to end in the flesh ? The end 
crowns the work.—It is a great dignity of be¬ 
lievers that they are, and are called the house 
of God. Angels are called, indeed, thrones (Col. 

i. 16), but never the house of God; but believers 
are so named, alike on account of the essential, 
and on account of the gracious presence of God, 
bj which He dwells in them. This house, Jesus 
Christ as the true light, illuminates by virlue of 
His prophetic office; He sanctifies it by virtue 
of His high-priestly office, whence it is called (1 
Pet ii. 6) a spiritual house; He maintains and 
protects it by virtue of His kingly office. But as 
He dwells in this house so is He also its founda¬ 
tion upon which it is built (1 Cor. iii. 11; Eph. 

ii. 20; 1 Pet. ii. 6). 

Laurentius:—B elievers may take courage; 
they are the house and temple of God.—In faith 
firmness is requisite. 

Yon Bogatzkt:—B ut believers, even the most 
doll-eyed, see that they cannot too much trust in 
our God, and cannot so much hope in Him that 
they do not always need to arouse themselves 
still more, to this confidence and this hope. For 
there are always many things which would fain 
take from us confidence, faith, and hope; there¬ 
fore should we hold all fast, and in such trust 
and such hope, not allow even our short-comings 
to render us weak and unstable. 

Stkixhofbr:—F aith and the confession of 
faith before God and men, are the two things de¬ 
manded of a Christian in the Gospel of the new 
covenant (Rom. x. 4).—By faith we come, really 
to a blessed enjoyment of grace, and to an essen¬ 
tial communion with the Father and with the 
Son, our Lord Jesus Christ; and by the confes¬ 
sion of this faith, we come, at the same time, into 
the joint partnership of those who have received 
the like precious faith, and have Jesus as their 
Lord and Head.—From all that transpires in the 
house of God we may discover that the eternal 
Son, whom the whole creation has got to recog- 
nue as its Creator and Lord, is in especial the 
God and Lord of sinners.—0 Thou who art faith¬ 
fulness, make us faithful to Thee! 

Hahn :—He who has directed his look toward 
Christ wiU have ample encouragement to fidelity, 
and will all the more look to it that it be not 
found wanting in him.—The faithfulness of all 
the servants of Christ is but a weak and sha¬ 
dowy image of the faithfulness of Christ our 
Lord. 

Riegbr:—A s an apostle, Jesus has brought 
to ns the testimony of God, as High-Priest; He 
manages our cause with God; and faith recog¬ 


nizes Him, or accepts Him for that for which He 
has been made unto us of God. Confidence, and 
the glorying of hope, are the bands by which 
this house, this divine race, are united with its 
head, and the caU to one faith, and to one hope 
of their calling, unites also among one another 
these members of the household, provided only 
they hold fast to their profession.—'S tub :—That 
house of God, wherein Moses is called faithful, 
was only the forecourt and the beginning of the 
structure which only appears entirely completed 
in Christ.— Fricks : —With the coming of Christ 
the house of God appears completed; all is 
ready ; we need only to enter in; but if we enter 
in, we shall be ourselves (1 Pet. ii. 6) living 
stones in this house. 

£Owen :— That men be brethren , properly and 
strictly, it is required that they have one father, 
be of one family, and be equally interested in the 
privileges and advantages thereof. The saint’s call¬ 
ing is heavenly, 1. from the fountain and principal 
cause of it; 2. in respect of the means whereby it 
is wrought, which are spiritual and heavenly (the 
word and the Spirit, both from above); 8. of the 
end, which is to heaven and heavenly things, 
wherein lies the hope of our calling. All true 
and real professors of the Gospel are sanctified 
by the Holy Ghost, and made truly and really 
holy.—No man comes into a useful, saving 
knowledge of Jesus Christ in the Gospel, but by 
virtue of an effectual, heavenly caUing.—The 
spiritual mysteries of the Gospel, especially 
those which concern the person and offices of 
Christ, require deep, diligent and attentive con¬ 
sideration.—Solomon’s merchants would not 
have gone to Ophir had there not been gold there 
as well as apes and peacocks.—The business of 
God with sinners could be no way transacted but 
by the negotiation and embassy of the.Son. It 
was necessary that God’s Apostle unto sinners 
should, in the whole discharge of His office, be 
furnished with a full comprehension of the whole 
mmd of Ood, as to the affair committed to Him. 
Now, this never any was, nor ever can be capable 
of, but only Jesus Christ, the Son of God.— 
Truths to be believed are like believers them¬ 
selves ; all their life, power, and order consist 
in their relation unto Christ; separated from 
Him they are dead and useless.—-The builders 
of the New Testament church are servants; (1.) 
they act by virtue of commission , from Him who 
is the enly Lord and ruler of it: (2.) it is re¬ 
quired of them as servants, to observe and obey the 
commands of their Lord; (8.) as servants they are 
accountable ; (4.) as servants they shall have 
their reward .—It is an eminent privilege to be 
the house of Christ, or a part of it; •« Whose 
house are we.”—Although these ^living stones” 
are continually removed, some from the lower 
rooms in this house in grace to the higher stories 
in glory, yet not one stone of it is, or shall be 
lost for ever.— Interest m the Gospel gives suffi¬ 
cient cause of confidence and rejoicing in every 
condition.]. 
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The threatening of the Old Testament, that unbelievers shall not enter into the rest of God, is all 
the more to be taken to heart by the New Testament people of God. 

Chapter III. 7-19. 

7 Wherefore, a8 the Holy Spirit saith : To-day if ye will [om. will] hear his voice, 

8 harden not your hearts, as in the provocation, in the day of temptation in the wilder- 

9 ness, when [where ou] your fathers tempted me, proved me [by proving], 1 and saw my 

10 works [during] forty years. Wherefore I was grieved [was angry] with that [this]* 
generation, and said, They do always err [go astray] in their heart; and they have 

11 not known [but they did not know] my ways. So I sware in my wrath, They shall 

12 not enter into my rest. Take heed, brethren, lest there be in any of you an evil heart 

13 of unbelief, in departing [falling away, aTroar^vat^ from the living God. But exhort 

14 one-another daily, while it is called To-day; lest any of you* be hardened through 
the deceitfulness of sin. For we are made [have become] partakers of Christ, if 
[provided that, lav izcp"] we hold the beginning of our confidence steadfast unto the 

15 end; while it is said, To-day if ye will hear [if ye hear] his voice, harden not your 

16 hearts, as in the provocation. For some, when they had heard, did provoke, [for who, 
when they heard, provoked him ?]: howbeit not all [nay, did not all they ?] that came 

17 out of Egypt by Moses [?]. But [And] with whom was he grieved [angry during] 
forty years ? was it not with them that had sinned [?], whose carcases fell in the wil- 

18 derness ? [!] And to whom sware he that they should not enter into his rest, but to 

19 them that believed not [disobeyed, aitet^Tjaaatv] ? So [And] we see that they could not 
enter in because of unbelief. 


1 Ver. 9.—-For imipaaar tie oi varipet Optin', i&oKipaxrar p «, recent critics read after Sin. A. B. C. D.* E. M. Uft, 73,127, 
Ital. Copt- iwttfxurav oi wardpct Opuv iv toxipcuriq. The led. recept. is made up from the LXX. Cod. Alex, in which the 
first and th4 Vat. in which the second pc is wanting. 

* Ver. 10.—For rp ycvc$ c'xciVp, we are to read with Sin. A. B. D. M., 6,17, rj) ycvco ravrjf, [this, not that (iaelrg) the 
author, as supposed by many, changing the pronoun for the sake of a more direct application to his readers. This view, 
however, Is rejected by Moll—K.]. 

* Ver. 13.—'Instead ofrit i$ vp£r, read with B. D. E. K. R, 46, 48, c’£ OptOr m. Sin., however, has the former reading. 

[Ver. 7.—wf, os, xaSwr, according a$ — iHv ixox^njrt, not, “if ye will hear,” but, “ If ye hear,” or “shall hare heard, 1 * 

See Del., De W., Moll. Still the precise import of the Hebrew original of the Psalm is donbtftil, and it is possible that the 
Septnagint may intend its cAv Mtownrr* as having an optative force— would that / Yet we do not seem authorized in cur 
Epistle to depart from the natural rendering of tne words. 

Ver. 9.—oC, where, not when, as Eng. ver.— iv ftoxtpcurta, in proving , instead of ttortpotror. 

Ver. 10.—avroi 64 oint iyvtaaav avrot, emphatic; “ but they did not know,” etc., to be coordinated apparently not 
with wAaruvrcu, but with elwov and 64, adversative. So De W., Del- Moll. 

Ver. It—we w/uuxro, Eng. ver., to I swore as if ovn*v. Moll, to that—mart ; so De Wette, Del. Bib. Union, lite¬ 
rally, at, 

Ver. 14.— yey6vaper, we have become, not art made, imwep, precisely if— provided that: stronger than cor, if. 

Ver. 16.—rtwv ydp, far whot ail modern scholars read river, who ) instead of the ancient riWr, tome, indefinite^ 
which is nearly unmeaning. 

Ver. 17.—&V r& *«Aa—Moll rightly follows Del. In making this not a question, but a statement descriptive 
of the effects of the wrath. So Bib. Un. 

Ver. 18.—Keu, Eng. ver., to, without reason. It is not an inference, but the statement of an actual fact. De Wette, 
Del., Moll, Bib. Union rightly and. —K.J. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 7. Wherefore as the Holy Ghost 
saith, etc .—The exhortation to take warning 
from the example of their ancestors against 
apostasy is introduced by ci6, as an inference 
from the preceding statements, and is to be con¬ 
ceived as corresponding (ko66c) to the address of 
the Holy Spirit; A t6, however, is neither to be 
immediately connected with CKhfpvvere, (Schlicht., 
Ebr., Del., etc.), thus producing a blending of the 
principal with the subordinate sentence; inasmuch 
as God, in the citation, w. 7-11, is speaking in the 
first person; nor with pM^ere, ver. 12 (Erasm., 


Calv., Este, Grot, Bl., Liin., Bisping, e/c.), for this 
stands too remote. Nor again is the hortatory ad¬ 
dition to be supplied (ThoL, De W.); but the ab¬ 
rupt breaking off of tne construction in the main 
sentence is characteristic. It gives to the reader a 
moment’s interval of repose, and yet, at the same 
time, summons him to reflection, and to aright ap¬ 
plication of the passage. With new emphasis, and 
starting, as it were, afresh, the exhortation is sub¬ 
sequently given by the author himself in ver. 12. 

Ver. 8 . To-day, if ye hear his voice, 
harden not yonr hearts. —As the Sept often 
translates the Hebrew particle of desire by i6v, it 
is possible that it has so taken the words hers 
according to the common understanding of the 
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Hebrew text, in which stands first for the 

sake of emphasis: “ Would that to-day ve might 
hearken to His voice!” It is possible, however, 
that in Heb. here simply introduces a hypo¬ 
thetical condition [so Delitzsch]. The citation is 
from Ps. xct. 7, II, whioh, by the sudden intro- 
ductiou of the speech of Jehovah, belongs to the 
class of those that bear a prophetic character. 
The author is thus entirely warranted in not 
restricting the 4 ‘to-day” to the actual ‘present 1 
of the Psalmist (left in Heb. unnamed—in the 
Sept, mentioned os David); and in regarding the 
address itself as that of the Holy Spirit, while, 
at the same time, the Holy Scripture is regarded 
in all its parts as dedirvevoroc (2 Tim. iii. 16). 
Dsn. communicates the following remarkable 
Messianic Haggada from bob. Sanhedrin, 98 a.; 
“R. Joshua Ben Levi once found Elijah (the 
Tishbite) standing at the entrance of the cave of 
R. Simeons Ben Jochei. He asked him: ‘Do I 
come into the future world?’ Elijah answered: 
If the Lord (^V"|J{* name °* Shechina that 

was invisibly present with Elijah) wills it. R. 
Joshua stated that he saw indeed but two (him¬ 
self and Elijah), but he heard the voices of 
three. He asked him further: When comes the 
Messiah? Elijah: Go and ask Him in person. 
Joshua: And where? Elijah: He is sitting at 
the gate of Rome. Joshua: And how may He be 
reeognised? Elijah: He is sitting among poor 
persons laden with diseases; and while others 
unbind their wounds at the tarn time , and then 
bind them up, He unbinds and then again binds 
up one wound after another f for He thinks: Per- 
ohanee I am about to be summoned (called to 
make mypublio appearance); and I do this that 
I may not then be detained! (as would be the 
case if He unbound all wounds at the same 
time). Then came Joshua to Him, and He cried: 
Peace unto thee, son of Levi! Joshua: When 
comest Thou, Lord ? He: To-day. On return¬ 
ing to Elgah, Joshua was asked by him: What 
said He to thee? Joshua: Peace unto thee, son 
of Levi. Elijah: In this He has given to thee 
and to thy father a prospect of the future 
world. Joshua: But He has deceived me in 
that He said to me that He comes to-day. 
Elijah : His meaning in that was this—To-day, 
if ye hear His voice.” 

Van. 8. As in the provocation in the 
wilderness. —The Heb. reads: As at Meribah 
(Numb, xx.), as at the day of Massa, in the 
wilderness (Ex. xvii.). Our author takes these 
proper names etymologically, as appellatives , and 
the words «c ard Trjv J/ptpav rov neipaapov as added 
to define the time of the b r£ napamKpaopq*. 
The ic ax6. is a particle of time* the same as at ch. 
ix. 9, as in the Hellenistic, and is not to be turned 
into a term of tomparison=uq • Otto considers 
that here als o Nu mb, xiv. is alone referred to. 

Ver. 9. Where your fathers—during 
forty years. —The last mentioned temptation 
took place in the first year of the Exodus; the 
first mentioned in the fortieth. But the hardness 
of the people always remained the same, to 
which Moses refers, Deut. xxxiii. 8. The ov is a 
particle of plaee corresponding to and 

not, by attraction to mtpaopov, Gen. for ^, with 


which (Erasm., Schmid, Beng., Peirce). The 
forty years in the wilderness are in the synagogue 
also regarded as typical. R. Elieser says: 

“ The days of the Messiah are forty years, as it 
is said, Ps. xcv.” ( Sanh., foL 99, 1). And to the 
question: How long continue the years of the 
Messiah? R. Akiba answered: “Forty years, 
corresponding to the sojourning of the Israelites 
in the desert” ( Tanchuma, fol. 79, 4). The ad¬ 
monition of our Epistle must, therefore, have 
made a powerful impression, if this number of 
years since the ministry of Christ had, when this 
Epistle was composed, nearly elapsed. That the 
author has in mind this typical relation, is clear 
from the fact that the ‘forty years,’ whioh in the 
Heb. belong to the following clause—a construc¬ 
tion which he himself recognizes at ver. 17—he 
here carries back to the preceding, and shows 
that he intends this construction by introducing 
between the dissevered parts the particle 616 
(so Intpp. generally since Calov). 

Ver. 10. Wherefore I was angry with 
this generation. — The Hellenistic npoaoxfi^uv 
from oxfin, sleep, high bank , or cliff, implies vio¬ 
lent, tempestuous excitement, which one either 
occasions or experiences. Usually it has the 
latter sense, denoting the feeling of violent dis¬ 
pleasure awakened by opposition. The del be¬ 
longs not to elnov (Erasm.), but to nTuav&vrai. A 
secondary idea of contempt can hardly belong to 
yeved (Heinr., Steng.), though very possibly to 
Tairry (Lun.); but it is impossible that, by the 
latter pronoun (raOry), instead of hKilvq, the au¬ 
thor could have intended in this connection an 
! incidental reference to his readers (Bohm., BL, 

De W.). In this passage also the author follows 
the Alex. Cod. of the Sept, in reading avrol 6k, 
while the Vat. Cod. follows the Heb. in reading 
teal ayrol. 

Ver. 11. As I aware in my wrath that 
they shall not enter into my rest. —Possi* 
bly of should be taken as=as, t but it may also, 
corresponding to the Heb. (Ewald, g 837, 

a.), denote resuU=&<rre, so that. It then, indeed, 
usually takes the Infin., or the Opt. with hv, 
though sometimes also the Indie. (Win., p. 410) 
rOorr, so that, as easily takes the Ind. as the 
Opt.—K.]. The rt in the clause containing the 
substance of the oath, is in imitation of the Heb. 
ON- The formula has sprung from the sup¬ 
pression of the apodosis, and negatives the 
thought, while affirms it. The Hard- 

irawttf refers originally to the rest of the Prom¬ 
ised Land, Deut xii. 9, 10. But the idea of 
the “rest of God,” proceeding from this start¬ 
ing point, acquired a wider scope and a deeper 
significance. 

Ver. 12. Take heed that there be not— 
living God. — Wj, after words of seeing, in tho 
Fut Indie., expresses not only a warning, but, 
with it, anxiety in regard to a failure to give 
heed (Hart., Part. II., 140). The enclitic irord 
means, not ever , at any time (Beza, Eng. Ver., 
etc.), but perchance, and tho Iv nvi vpQw indivi¬ 
dualizes the admonition, so as to bring it homo 
to each person in conscientious self-examination. 

The Gen. dmorias indicates the relation of 
quality; the evil heart, then, is not to be re- 
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garded as the cause or ground (Bl., etc.), nor as 
the consequence of unbelief (De W., etc.). Nor, 
again, is aniaria either faithlessness or disobedi¬ 
ence (Schultz). The latter is the consequence of 
unbelief, iii. 18; iv. 6, 11* which appears here 
as exhibiting its internal essence in apostasy 
from God. We are not by debt to understand 
Christ (Gerh., Dorsch, Calov, Sebast Schmidt, 
Schottg., Carpz.), although the warning refers to 
the lapse from Christianity to Judaism. And 
God is here called £«v, living, not in contrast with 
dead works of law, vi. 1; ix. 14 (Bl.), and not in 
contrast with dead idols, as Acts xiv. 15; 2 Cor. 
vi. 16; 1 Thess. L 9 (Bohme), but as He who 
works with living efficiency, ix. 14; xii. 22; who 
executes His threats, x. 81; but ohiefly who has 
appointed Christ as He did Moses, and thus ac¬ 
complished the fulfilment of His promises. This 
latter point is overlooked by most interpreters, 
but is involved directly both in the fundamental 
conception of our Epistle, and in the immediate 
connection of the passage. 

Veil 13. But exhort one another daily— 
sins.—With the warning stands connected a 
summons to irapdtdjtoi{, i. e., to language at once 
of consolation and of admonition, with which the 
hearers are to render daily aid to one another, 
so long as this period of gracious waiting shall 
continue. In classical, as well as in New Tes¬ 
tament use (Col. iii. 16) iavrob^, is frequently 
Individual self-exhortation cannot 
be expressed by irapaKohelre lavroix, which would 
rather demand irapaKaXeiru eKoorof iavrdv. Tb 
cfjpepov (to-day with the def. art.) cannot denote 
the life-time of individuals (Theodoret, Theoph., 
Primes., Erasm., Este, Dorsch, etc.), but must 
be identical with the day of the Psalm, and thus 
with the interval of grace extending to the se¬ 
cond coming of the Messiah. We might also, in 
this sense, translate KaXeirai, is named , (Vulg., 
Est., Bl., Liin., etc.), but inasmuoh as this is lia¬ 
ble to the misconception: So long as we can yet 
speak of ‘ to-day/ the rendering is caUed =so 
long as the * to-day 1 of the Psalm sounds in our 
ears (Calv., ThoL, Bohm., DeL, etc.), would seem 
to deserve the preference. The A or. Pass. 
OKhjpwdg is not to be softened down; it contains 
a reminder of the divine judicial hardening of 
those who abuse the means of grace through the 
deceitfulness of sin. For this reason bfiuv is 
designedly placed before r?r, not as contrasting 
them with their fathers in the wilderness (Bohme, 
Bl.), which would almost necessarily require a 
xal, also, but to designate with emphasis the 
readers as those who are highly favored (Del.). 
Apostasy from Christianity is here designated as 
“sin,” absolutely; for the esseuce of sin is apos¬ 
tasy from God; but Christ is the Son of God, 
and has brought to its accomplishment the will 
of God on earth. The deceit, therefore, which 
now works upon the heart, is worse than the 
earlier, Gen. iii. 13. 

Veil 14. For we have beoome joint par¬ 
takers with Christ if we hold fast, etc .—As 
in the former chapter the author now again en¬ 
forces the preceding exhortation by the great¬ 
ness of tho salvation which has been bestowed 
on us. The term yeybvapev, have become, re¬ 
minds us that we do not possess this salvation 
nature, and that consequently without the 


observance of the requisite condition, we are 
liable to have it withdrawn from us. This con¬ 
dition, again, introduced by the particle [not of 
mere condition el with opt., but] of doubt, kdv, if 
edvrrep, precisely if, provided that (with Subj.) is 
presented not simply and objectively, as a mere 
condition, but as of questionable fulfilment, and 
hence enforces the need of self-examination, of 
watchfulness, and of fidelity. And for this rea¬ 
son piroxoi rov xpurrov cannot mean participants 
of Christ, i. e., having part in His person; but 
only participants along with Christ, associates of, 
or joint partakers with Christ in the possessions 
and blessings of the kingdom of God. Riehm, 
overlooking this requirement of the context, 
prefers, with more recent scholars, the render¬ 
ing participes, sharers in, instead of associates, or 
sharers with, as the more comprehensive and sig¬ 
nificant. He is right, indeed, as to the matter 
of fact, where he says (II. 719): “Christ, the 
Mediator of the New Covenant, enters into such 
intimate, personal fellowship with the believer, 
that it can be said of the latter that he possesses 
Christ; and along with Christ Himself all that 
Christ has obtained has also become his own ; as 
one who has part in Christ, he has also part 
with Christ in the heavenly glory and blessed¬ 
ness.” But the context demands the limitation 
above given. The term must imply partners or 
associates of Christ, yet without its being re¬ 
ferred back, as by Schultz, to the term bre¬ 
thren ” of Christ (oh. iL 11); and the term 
pkroxoi being narrowed down to adcljoL By 
hpxyv rfa vnoordoeuq Erasm., Schultz, Stein, etc., 
understand the settled elementary principles or 
foundations of the Christian religion. Lather 
renders it “the commenced or inaugurated es¬ 
sence ”—angefangene Wesen (as translation of sub¬ 
stantia). Vatablus, Este, Bisping make it a 
periphrasis for faith, in so far as faith produces 
our subsistence in the spiritual life, or originates 
the subsistence of Christ within us. Instead of 
either of these meanings, the context points us 
to a meaning of irndoraotg familiar to the later 
Greek, viz., firm confidence, as tho only one which 
meets its exigencies. For imdoram^ stands here 
in the same connection as ehiric, hope, ver. 6, 
and in fact denotes this hope in its relation as 
daughter of faith, and by virtue of its relation¬ 
ship remaining amidst all assaults steadfastly 
and confidently directed toward the goal. As 
suoh it needs perpetual fostering and culture, in 
order that that beginning of the Christian career, 
whioh is wont to be characterized by joyfulneas, 
energy and strength (1 Tim. v. 12; Rev. ii. 4), 
and which, in the case of the readers, has been 


so characterized (ch. vi. 10; x. 32; xiiL 7), may 
have a corresponding end. Tho apxi} vtroo- 
rdoti jf is, therefore, a beginning, not in the sense 
of imperfection and weakness, which led Ebrard 
to find in the readers a set of catechumens and 
neophytes, but the opening or inauguration of 
the Church life in its full vitality and power 
(Camero, Grot., Bohme, Thol., etc.). 

Van. 15. In its being said to-day if ye 
hear—harden not, etc .—The author resumes 
the citation, yet not for the purpose of expressing 
an admonition, thus making the citation proper ex¬ 
tend only to “ to-day ” (v. Gerl.), or to “ hear His 
voice” (Capell., Carps., etc.), and the author 
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resume his exhortation at “ harden not,” etc -> 
in the applied words of the Psalm, as the answer¬ 
ing clause to b rip Xky. For this formula of in¬ 
troduction makes it necessary to take the follow¬ 
ing words as an entire citation. Nor may we 
again (with Beng., Michael., etc.), enclose ver. 
14 in parenthesis, and connect b rip Xty. imme¬ 
diately with the requisition ( irapaKoXelre , etc.). 
Ter. 13; for the Terse thus forms not merely an 
unnecessary and halting appendage, but unna¬ 
turally and absurdly summons the readers to 
mutual admonition by the previous utterance of 
the words of the Psalm. Nor may we (with 
Chrys., Grot, etc.), take vy. 16-19 parentheti¬ 
cally, and connect b rtp Xiy., with iv. 1; a con¬ 
struction forbidden alike by the subsequent 
course of thought, and the connecting particle 
ovvm Nor may we attach ver. 15 directly 
to Ter. 14; thus either assigning the mode of 
procedure by which steadfastness of faith is to 
be maintained (Vulg., Luth., Calv.), or the rea¬ 
son and necessity of maintaining it in order that 
we maybe partakers with Christ (Ebr.). For 
b T(p 7Jky. is not=did Xiyei, or ovrug y&p elprjKev. 
Better, therefore, to take the words in question 
as protasis, or conditioning clause to ver. 16, 
which latter verse is then to be taken as interro¬ 
gative with an interposed ydp=sfor, why, (ac¬ 
cording to genuine Greek usage) to which also 
the dXhd corresponds (Semi., and most recent in¬ 
terpreters^. [This last construction is undoubt¬ 
edly possible; and I believe it preferable to 
either of the others, except that which would 
connect it with ch. iv. 1, as held by Chrys., Gro- 
tius and others. In this case, however, it is not 
a case of proper parenthesis, so that iv. 1 would 
stand in regular construction with iii. 15. Rather 
as the author was about to proceed to the train 
of thought, ch. iv. 1, he was led, especially by the 
language of the quotation itself, to restate sharply 
and distinctly what had been previously but im¬ 
plied and hinted at, the actual crime and the 
actual punishment of the ancient Israelites, from 
which so weighty admonitions were drawn. He, 
therefore, abruptly breaks off in the middle of 
his sentence, to introduce in a series of sharp 
interrogations and statements these ideas: which 
being accomplished, he returns,—with a natural 
change of construction , occasioned by the long in¬ 
terposed passage,—to the idea which at iii. 15, 
he had started to develope. This obviates 
entirely the objection drawn from the particle 
ovv, iv. 1, and the otherwise anacoluthic charac¬ 
ter of the construction, and is, in my judgment, 
the only solution of the problem of ver. 15, that 
is not attended by nearly insuperable difficul¬ 
ties. The construction, therefore, which I pre¬ 
fer, is decidedly that of Chrys., in a somewhat 
modified form.—K.]. Of course riveg must then 
be taken interrogatively; and the author’s pur¬ 
pose is either to repel the idea, that perhaps 
there were only a portion who were guilty of the 
provocation, to wit , the people who were at the 
time at Meribah and Massa (Bohme, Ebr.); in 
which case the author would reply that all Israel 
failed to enter into the Promised Land, for the 
reason that the whole people were guilty of the 
sin of unbelief and apostasy; or he designs to 
emphasize the fact that it was precisely Israel, 
the highly favored people, that had been oon- 
28 


ducted forth from Egypt to become God’s special 
possession, in whom all this had taken place 
(Del). I see no reason for separating the two 
ideas. For while oKoboavreq points to the prero - 
gative, whioh they eiyoyed who heard the word 
of God, and the attendant obligation to obedience, 
the next and following interrogative sentence, 
aAA’ ov irdvreg, brings into closest connection (in 
iravreg) the universality of the sin, and in k^eWdv- 
rtg, the preceding gracious experience and pri¬ 
vilege: [while did M ovokwg suggests here the same 
contrast between Moses, and his relation to the 
ancient Theocracy and Christ, as 6C dyyDuuv, ch. 
i. 2, between the angels and Christ.—K.]. 

Bisping remarks: “yet perchance not all ?” but 
erroneously. For ov in interrogation8=nonn«, 
has always an affirmative foroe (Kuhnxb, II., 
579; Hart., Part., II., 88). The exceptional 
cases of Joshua, Caleb and those of tender age, 
are not of a nature to detract from the truth thus 
broadly stated, and to require that rivet; be 
taken, as it generally was before Bengel, indefi¬ 
nitely (rtvig, some , instead of rlveg, irAof) thus 
giving the rendering (Erasm., Luth., Eng/ver., 
etc.), “for some, when they heard committed pro¬ 
vocation, but not all those who came out of 
Egypt by Moses.” How could the 600,000 whom 
Moses brought out of Egypt, be called rtvigl 
The rendering of Bengel, Sohultz, Kuinoel; 
“Nay, only they who,” etc. “It was merely 
they who,” [as if denying an assertion that cer¬ 
tain men indeed provoked God, but it was not 
those who came out of Egypt, etc., to which the 
author replies, “ Nay, they were all those=they 
were none but those] would require the article ol 
before irdvreg, in order to give clearly a predica¬ 
tive character to ol i£eM6vreg. [But this ol would 
scarcely mend the matter, and Bengel’s con¬ 
struction would then be little less harsh than it 
is now]. 

Ver. 17. With whom was he angry— 
wilderness. —Most recent interpreters put the 
second interrogative mark, or still a third one, 
at the close of the period, after “wilderness,” to 
avoid the heavy and dragging effect of the last 
clause—-if without an interrogation. But this 
construction overlooks the parallelism with vv. 

18, 19, whioh, in like manner, distribute them¬ 
selves into three members. For the last clause 
of these latter verses is not a mere continuation, 
of the facts previously stated; but it points to 
the fulfilment of the Divine oath, lying before our 
eyes, in the exclusion of the people from Canaan 
through unbelief. So also in ver. 17 the last clause, 

“ whose carcasses,” points to the manifestation 
of the Divine wrath, in the fact that those who 
had fallen away from God, dying, as it were, 
gradually, during their bodily life, became 
walking corpses (Del.). Grotius says rightly 
ex historia cognoscimus , while Seb. Schmidt, fol¬ 
lowed by Bl., with most later interpreters, main¬ 
tains ? fiteiropev, non de loatione out cognitione his - 
torise y sed de convictione • animi e disputations, seu 
doctrina prsemissa. [That is, Seb« Schmidt, Bl., 
etc., followed by Alford, regard, ver. 19, “And 
we see that they oould not,” etc.,. as an inference, 
the result of a chain of reasoning, of which, 
however, it is very difficult to trace any previous 
links; while Del. and Moll, following Grotius, 
make it the result stated as well known and 
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clearly seen in the pages of the historical record, 
and thus brought up as a historical fact to enforoe 
the positions of the author, and so the clause, 
“ whose carcasses fell in the wilderness,* 1 stands 
related to what precedes. It is the author’s 
statement, in Scripture language, of the results 
of the wrath of God.—K.]. The history of 
Israel is typical, and to this and to the state of 
things which follows from it, the author is referring 
(as shown immediately by the commencement of 
the following chapter), not drawing conclusions 
from previous premises.—K uXa, members , par¬ 
ticularly hands and feet, is the term by 
which the LXX. render the Heb. onjs in 
the sense of bodies or corpses . T : 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. “Our being kept unto salvation, springs 
from the promised and vouchsafed power of 
God, yet only through faith, which does not 
waver or draw back (ch. z. 38, 89; 1 Pet. i. 6); 
and thus the Apostle has in these words expressed 
in the most definite manner the theme of his ex¬ 
hortation. In his purpose to carry it out still 
further, he again lays hold, with tho skilful hand 
of a master, upon the word of the early Scrip, 
tures, and says what he has to say to the breth¬ 
ren, the partakers of the heavenly calling, in 
the words of the Holy Spirit, by the mouth of 
David. For the Epistle to the Hebrews is in so 
far analogous to the Revelation of John, as 
it brings into close union the two Testaments, 
and sets forth the profoundest and ultimate ele¬ 
ments of New Testament truths, as a proper ful¬ 
filment of the types and preparatory institutions 
of the Old Testament, as the innermost sense and 
; spirit of the ancient word, which was written be¬ 
forehand wholly for the fulness of times” 

» (Stibb). 

2. With the doctrine of predestination in all Us 
forms, this section stands in decided antagonism; 
-for the author speaks indeed of a hardening, 

- which has for its result, the non-attainment of the 

promised rest; and in like manner of a Divine 
mil and work which are herein accomplished. 
But this is by no means referred to any original 
wrath of Gou, or to His eternal counsel. Rather 
it is the deceitfulness of sin, by which the obdu¬ 
racy is produced, and against this is directed an 
earnest warning. The wrath of God appears as 
the holy<fire«of righteous indignation upon those 
who, in consequence of their evil heart of unbe¬ 
lief, have fallen away from the living God, and 
have provoked and tempted Him, before that He 
• could prove Himself unfaithful, and fail of His 
. own word. And it is unbelief that is emphatically 
■ declared to have been .the cause of the hardening 
.of the heart, and, as united with disobedience, 
to have been the ground of the destruction of 
those who fell in the wilderness. But that un¬ 
belief itself is not purposed or produced of God, 
and that the capacity to believe in the preached 
word is not refused by God to individual men, or 
taken from them previously to their own self¬ 
-determination, is clear from the earnestness of 
the exhortation that each one should, during the 
: gracious season of his pilgrimage, give heed to 
the preached word, and not allow himself to be 
. hardened against it, but rather, by the influence 


of mutual admonitions within the Church, should 
incite himself to lay to heart the history of the 
Israelites, and to an unwavering maintenance of 
the confidence of faith. [That nothing is said 
here of the doctrine of predestination, proves 
nothing more against it than is proved by every 
passage of warning or exhortation in the New 
Testament. Few Calvinists believe that tho 
doctrine of predestination is incompatible with 
the free agency and consequent accountability of 
man.—K.]. 

3. The hardening of the heart has its grada¬ 
tions of carnal security, which comforts itself 
with the outward possession of the means of 
grace, and from natural indifference and insensi¬ 
bility to the word, proceeds on through unbeliev¬ 
ing disparagement, faithless neglect, and reck¬ 
less transgression of the word, to rejection, con¬ 
tempt, and denial of it, and thence to a perma¬ 
nent embittering of the wicked heart; to a con¬ 
scious stubbornness of the wicked will; to the 
bold tempting of the living God Himself, until, in 
complete obduracy, judicial retribution begins 
tho fulfilment of its terrible work. 

4. Unbelief is, in its inmost essence, faithless¬ 
ness and apostasy , and hence always manifests 
itself as disobedience and corruption. In outward 
corruption the Divine judgment brings the in¬ 
ward depravity, the it ovqpia, to light, and, at the 
same time, to its due reward. For God, in con¬ 
trast with the faithless and apostate, remains 
true to Himself and His word, and as the living 
God carries His judgment through all resistance 
of the world and the devil, to victory; bringing 
His threats, as well as His promises, to gradual, 
but sure and unchecked accomplishment. 

6. It is God’s will indeed that all men he 
saved, and this will is potent and mighty; yet 
as a gracious will , it exercises no compulsion, 
while, as the will of tho living God, it renders 
possible the fulfilment of the indispensable con¬ 
ditions of salvation; and, as the will of the Holy 
God, works not magically, but by the ordinary 
means of grace. The decision of our destiny is 
thus entrusted to our own will, since God has in 
a reliable way made known to us our destination 
to salvation, and provided and proffered the sure 
means for its attainment. 

6. The duty of self-examination, and of the 
conscientious use of the means of grace, we must 
never lose sight of; since we have not as yet en¬ 
tered into rest, but are merely on the way to the 
goal. If our gracious fellowship with Christ is 
completely to triumph over our natural fellow¬ 
ship with our fathers, it must be nurtured and 
promoted in the way that God has ordained. 
Otherwise the end will not correspond with the 
beginning. For previous obedience excuses not 
subsequent apostasy, and a faith that has been 
abandoned does not justify at the Divine tri¬ 
bunal. 

7. Sinco the gracious will of God aims at the 
salvation of men; while with some His judgments 
only produce obduracy, as the punishment of 
unbelief, and in consequence of this, exclusion 
from salvation; and since to every individual a 
period of grace is allotted whose limit is un¬ 
known, we must suppose that grace has, up to 
this point, applied in sufficient measure all its 
means, ways, and resources, and that God, by 
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virtue of His omniscience, has determined this 
point of time in which the work of grace ceases. 
Bat with obdurate -hardness , sin passes over into a 
permanent condition. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Oar life is a pilgrimage, if: 1, our goal is en¬ 
trance into the rest of God; 2, our companions 
the people of God; 8, our Leader the Spirit of 
God; 4, our rule the word of God; 5, our Helper 
the Son of God.—Believers have chiefly to guard 
themselves: 1, against false security in faith; 2, 
against arroganoe and boasting of faith; 8, 
against wanderings and backsliding from faith. 
—How exceedingly important that the season of 
grace be not neglected: 1, we know not the mo¬ 
ment at whioh our gracious reprieve is ended; 
2, they who neglect, incur the sure wrath of 
God; 8, they who walk under the wrath of God 
do not come into the land of promise.—We must 
hearken to the voice of the Holy Spirit as it 
speaks to us: 1, in the Holy Scripture; 2, in our 
own conscience; 8, from the mouth of converted 
brethren.—He who does to-day what God de¬ 
mands, has best cared for to-morrow; and he 
who does this daily, in the to-day gains eternity. 
—In self-examination we have particularly to 
take heed to our heart: 1, whether it is an err¬ 
ing heart, or one steadfast in the faith; 2, whe¬ 
ther it is an evil heart, or one converted to God; 
8, whether it is a presumptuous heart, or one 
that is led in the discipline of the Holy Spirit.— 
Why deception through sin is the most danger¬ 
ous : 1, because it most frequently occurs, and is 
most rarely corrected; 2, beoause it is most easily 
accomplished, and brings the heaviest losses.—To 
sin all times and ways are alike, but grace has 
its ordained means, and its limited times; there¬ 
fore be warned aright, and then in turn warn 
others.—How can any one be lost in the pos¬ 
session of the means of grace? 1, if he does not 
ose the means of grace which are proffered to 
him; 2, if his use of the means of graoe is in 
truth an abuse; 8, if he does not perseveringly 
continue the right use of the means of grace 
onto the end.—Let us practice the duty of 
mutual watching and exhortation: 1, on the basis 
of the word of God; 2, under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit; 8, as members of the people of 
Qod in a common lowliness; 4, from the hearty 
compassion of genuine brotherly love; 5, for 
mutual furtherance in faith and obedienoe to¬ 
ward the Lord our God. 

Stabkh:—L et every one see to it that he 
rightly avail himself of to-day, i. e. t of the pre¬ 
sent time; for this alone is ours, since the past 
is already gone, and the future is still uncertain. 
Besides, if the present is properly employed, it 
brings with it a blessing for the future (Gal. vi. 
10 ; Isa. lv. 6). —The examples of the wicked 
stand in the Holy Scripture for our improvement 
(1 Cor. x. 6). There is no better means to be 
employed against obduracy of heart, than that 
by frequent self-examination and befitting fide¬ 
lity, we learn to obey the convictions that have 
been wrought within us; for thus conscience 
maintains its tender sensibility, and is preserved 
from all hardening, 2 Cor. xiii. 6.—The more 
proofb and testimonies men have of the guidance 


and care of God, the heavier becomes the sin, if 
they will still neither believe nor hope, Matth. 
xxiiL 87, 88.—God has come to the aid of hu¬ 
man weakness, and uttered in His word many a 
declaration with the virtual confirmation of an 
oath, in that He swears by Himself and appeals 
to the inviolable truth of His being and life.— 
Divine threatenings are not an empty and dead 
sound, but have a mighty emphasis; they are 
fraught with God’s jealous zeal, and are finally 
put in force. Ah! that thou mightest be awa¬ 
kened by them to repentance! Josh, xxiii. 15; 
Zech. i. 6.—Man departs from God, and becomes 
involved in spiritual death, when he begins to 
deny the truths which bring salvation (Acts xiii. 
46); or to live in conscious and deliberate sins, 
which are incompatible with union with God.— 
Ohl how necessary that the whole Christian 
body be aroused! but who thinks thereupon? 
We avoid speaking of spiritual things in our 
common intercourse; and this is a sure sign of 
a great backsliding.—Preachers caunot do every 
thing, and cannot be everywhere; therefore, the 
fathers of the household must be also bishops of 
the household; nay, one Christian must be 
bishop to another, and he has good authority and 
right to rebuke and correct in another what he 
sees worthy of reproof (1 Thess. v. 11; Jas. v. 
19).—A man can easily be hardened if he doet 
not take knowledge and care of himself, ant- 
take to heart the admonition of others.—Sin is a 
powerful and deceitful thing; powerful in evil 
desires, by which one is very easily swept away 
when he does not, with the grace of God, set 
himself against them; but deoeitful when by the 
plausible assurance that a thing is right, allowa¬ 
ble, and free from peril, it ensnares the man, 
seduces him into sin, and, unawares, gets the 
mastery of him. Ah! let every one be on his 
guard against it (Eph. iv. 22).—-Christ, with all 
His attributes, offices, and possessions, belongs 
to us; for us was He born, for us He died, for 
us He arose, for us He lives, and for us He in¬ 
tercedes. Therefore, if we have Christ, wo are 
wanting in no good whatsoever (Ps. xxxiv. 11; 
Rom. viii. 82).—In Christianity two things are 
of preeminent importance—an upright charac¬ 
ter and a steadfast continuance in it The one 
cannot and must not be without the other; for 
if we fail at the outset in uprightness of charac¬ 
ter, much more shall we fail in steadfastness. 
And if the latter is wanting, the beginning and 
the earlier progress will be in vain (Ezek. xxxiii. 
12).—One day is like another; we may always 
fail and fall: therefore, to-day, to-morrow, and 
at all times there is need of watchfulness and 
caution (1 Cor. x. 12).—God is inconceivably long- 
suffering, and waits long before He punishes; and 
meanwhile He is doing good to sinners, and al¬ 
ways alluring them to repentance (Rom. ii. 4).— 
0! how many men fail to attain that natural 
limit of life which God has appointed! They 
cut it short to themselves by wilful sin, and it is 
shortened to them again by the Divine wrath 
(Prov. x. 27).—Wilt thou charge unrighteous¬ 
ness upon God, that Ho lets good come to one 
and evil to another ? Look, Ho is so righteous 
that He punishes none except him who is de¬ 
serving of punishment (Job xxxiv. 11; Wis. xii. 
15).—Unbelief is the source of all sin. From 
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unbelief sprang murmuring and all disobe- 
dienoe, inasmuch as by this they denied the 
presence, omnipotence, wisdom, and grace of 
Ood. 

Berlskburoer Bible: —Since Christ is to 
rule in us as Lord in His house, we must accept 
the condition of hearing His voice and giving 
heed to it at every moment.—The people demand 
indeed, Christ, but when He comes without suf¬ 
ficient adornment and decoration, they reject 
Him, and are hardened.—All evil which befalls 
us springs from our giving no ear to the voice 
of God, Just as our hearkening to it is followed 
by nothing but good.—The ways of God are en¬ 
tirely unknown and strange to the flesh; the 
heart of man always wanders about in other 
things; and thus, also, the dispensations of God 
are entirely contrary and repugnant to man’s self- 
will.—Tenderly as God loves a soul. He cannot 
treat with tenderness its oorrupt disposition.— 
They are zealous for the Sabbath, and have no 
rest in their heart.—God commences His chas¬ 
tisement by depriving us of rest, in order that 
we may observe that we have lost something.— 
If we love others, we admonish them. Open 
your eyes and see!—Unbelief is a toilsome and 
an evil thing, which also allows no repose to 
others.—Now we still hear the.call, “to-day;” 
but the gracious interval may soon dose and 
end. Thus the boundary, with all its uncertainty, 
is to be kept before our eyes. But God creates 
this uncertainty, not in order to vez.us, but in 
order to guard us against false security.—The 
present life is to be regarded merely as a day. 
Blessed is he who uses it for eternity!—God has 
appointed the period of life as the period of re¬ 
pentance ; yet we may not say that .the limit of 
grace reaches absdutely to the limit of nature.— 
Paul is obliged to give more space to warnings 
than to doctrines. Such admonitions are com¬ 
monly disliked; one must, therefore, deal in 
them sparingly; yet they spring from.an evan¬ 
gelical heart.—Whoever wilfully neglects salva¬ 
tion, who can help hi«nr?—In warning a person 
against the danger, of being hardened, we do 
not deny his formerpossession of grace, but we re¬ 
mind him that he must not lose his previous grace. 

Laurbntius: —The ground of the admonition 
is twofold: 1, Christ’s superiority to Moses; 2, 
the appeal of the Holy Spirit.—The greater the 
grace of God, so muoh the greater frequently is 
the wickedness of men.—Believers also need to 
be admonished.—By the false pretexts of sin 
man is deceived, and by the deceitfulness of sin 
he is hardened.—By frequent admonition, much 
evil can be guarded against.—Faith can be 
again lost.—Not the beginning, but the end, re¬ 
ceives the crown.—Unbelief is the capital sin, 
and is specially punished by God; the examples 
of punishments inflicted on others should serve 
as a warning to us. 

Rambach :—The heart is hard even by nature, 
but God endeavors to soften it. If we oppose 
ourselves to Him, the hardness becomes obdu¬ 
racy.—Unbelief is tho single and proper cause 
of damnation.—Sin has regard to the disposi¬ 
tion. With the ungodly she uses force and not 
cunning, saying. Thou must do that. With be¬ 
lievers whom she is unable to rule, she employs 
cunning and deception. 


Steinhofbr : —It is the office of the Holy Spi¬ 
rit to testify and to warn against the sin of un¬ 
belief, and this office He constantly exercises in 
the preached word.—What takes place in the 
case of souls that come into the state of grace, 
and what is required in order that we maj re¬ 
main in this condition. 

Hahn What God has already done in ns, 
gives us a new incentive to fidelity.—Though we 
ourselves find nothing in ourselves, we are still 
as yet not justified; but we must appeal to an¬ 
other that he should pronounce our justification. 
—We have before us a goal; therefore we Bhenld 
seek to preserve one another; one should kindle 
another’s zeal, not light the flame of his pas¬ 
sion . Such are the obligations of Christian fel¬ 
lowship. 

Rieger We meet, within the barriers of the 
race-course of faith, not only footsteps in which 
to follow, but also doubtful and dangerous de¬ 
viations, and connected with these, warnings of 
the Holy Spirit.—Every one has his fixed bar¬ 
riers and ordained course of faith, from his first 
hearing of the voice of God even to the goaL—In 
regard to faith, and our participation in the hea¬ 
venly calling, we must neither be timid and dis¬ 
trustful, nor again secure and heedless as if there 
were no danger.—The deceitfulness of sin need 
only to withdraw one to-day after another, from 
the attention of thy heart, in order to cheat thee 
unobserved of thy whole gracious season of minj 
years.—In admonitions and appeals from the 
word of God, lies a drawing and a calling of God, 
which sin cannot so much destroy as our owi 
purposes. 

Von G erlach : —As long as the Holy Spirit 
is still working on the heart, so long continues 
our respite of grace. 

Heubner :—The continuous office of the Holy 
Spirit in the Church is, to lay Christ upon the 
heart, to urge us to faith, to rebuke unbelief.— 
Even in the Old Testament we perceive the voice 
of the Spirit.—The Spirit urges not irresistibly 
—The guilt is man’s, the merit is God’s.—The 
foolishness of men is a perpetual provoking end 
tempting of God.—The “fo-dey” is 1. a word 
reminding us of the daily, never-ceasing preach¬ 
ing of the Divine word; 2. a word that awakens to 
repentance; 8. a word of warning against delay; 
4. a word of consolation, for where God still calls 
and still makes His voice heard, the period of 
grace has not as yet flown by.—Without rest, 
without repose, wanders round tho disobedient 
son, who hears not the voice of his father.—The 
weary, wandering soul must strive after the rest 
of God. — Who trembles not at the words, 
“never to attain to the rest of God; forever to 
be banished from the realm of peace —If the 
ultimate issues of the wicked heart are so 
emphatically set before us in the case of others, 
this should make us all the more strict and rigo¬ 
rous towards ourselves.—To fall away from the 
living God, is to fall away from true life.—Had 
sin no deoeitful fora, she would not lead astray; 
let him who knows her, warn the inexperienced; 
let all be indefatigable in exhorting and in hear- 
ing. — The grace obtained through Christ re¬ 
mains only to the steadfast believer; it becomes 
punishment to him who does not bold on to 
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S ciier :—Nothing is demanded of us previously 
to. or upon any other ground than, our having 
heard the word of God which brings us grace 
anl salvation.—The successive stages of apos¬ 
tasy aro alwiys the same. 

Ahlfbld:—T o-day let the voice of God warn 
you against being hardened. We consider 1. 
the course by whioh obduracy proceeds onward 
to judgment; 2. the oourse by which graoe breaks 
in pieces the hard heart.—Labor with earnest¬ 
ness against thine own hardening. The chief 
points of this labor are: 1. honest self-examina¬ 
tion ; 2. hearty, mutual, fraternal admonition; 
8. diligenoe in looking baok over the grace which 
we have received. 

Von Booatxkt;—W e must not only guard 
against rude blasphemers, and abominate them, 
but also take heed to our own heart, and see 
how this wanders, swerves, and becomes alien¬ 
ated from God.—Whoever holds a sin to be small 
and insignifioant, is already deceived by sin, 
falls already into error, and, corrupted by his 
delight in error, is finally utterly hardened.— 
The commencement of upright and genuine 
faith brings us already to a complete union with 
Christ, and is a true foundation, receives Christ 
as a whole, and rests entirely in Christ as upon 
its reliable foundation.—Holding fast, we are to 
hold out unto the end.—Our heart is so unbe¬ 
lieving, that if we ten times experience the help 
of Goa, and find ourselves strengthened in faith, 
still when there comes a fresh emergency, trial 
and exercise of our faith, unbelief again imme¬ 
diately bestirs herself.—Our God is alone the 
living God; thus He will give us also life, and 
power, and full supplies, and will be Himself our 
life, our light and salvation, and the strength of 
oar life. Thus we need not with our hearts turn 
with lustful desires to the needy creatures who 
assuredly without Him can give no life, no true 
joy and satisfaction, and thus also we need not 
fear any creatures, not even the devil.—We have 
to pray for nothing but faith (although we have 
it already), in order that we may also maintain 
faith, and thus, believing unto the end, may save 
our souls. 

Hbdihqkb:—G od’s wrath spares not the fa¬ 
thers, much less the children. Why? The latter 


should have made the conduct and fate of the 
former a mirror, in which they might behold and 
gaze upon their own. 

[Owen: —The formal reason of all our obe¬ 
dience, consists in its relation to the voice, or 
authority of God.—We see many taking a great 
deal of pains in the performance of such duties 
as, being not appointed of God, aro neither ac¬ 
cepted with Him, nor will ever turn unto any 
good account unto their own souls.—Considera¬ 
tion and choice are a stable and permanent 
foundation of obedience.—Many previous sins 
make way for the great sin of finally rejecting 
the voice or word of God.—Old Testament ex¬ 
amples are New Testament instructions.—Espe¬ 
cial seasons of grace for obedience, are in an 
especial manner to bo observed and improved.— 
It is a dangerous condition for children to boast 
of the privileges of their fathers, .and to imitate 
their sins.—Take heed, gray hairs are sprinkled 
upon you, though you perceive it not. Death is 
at the door. Beware, lest your next provocation 
be your last.—When repentance upon convictions 
of provocations lessens or delays, it is a sad 
symptom of an approaching day, wherein in¬ 
iquity will be completed.—Whithersoever sin 
can enter, punishment can follow.—Though ven¬ 
geance seems to have a lame foot, yet it will 
hunt sin, until it overtake the sinner.—A care¬ 
less profession will issue in apostasy, open or 
secret, or in great distress, Matth. xiii. 6, 6.— 
This privative unbelief is two-fold: 1. in refuting 
to believe , when it is required; 2. in rejecting the 
faith after it hath been received.—We have but 
a most uncertain season for the due performance 
of certain duties. How long it will bo called to¬ 
day, we know not—Union with Christ is the 
principle and measure of all spiritual enjoy¬ 
ments and expectations.—Therefore are the 
graces and works of believers excellent, because 
they are the graces and works of them that are 
united unto Christ.—Constancy and steadfastness 
in believing, is the great touch-stone, trial and 
evidence of union with Christ, or a participation 
of Him.—God sometimes will make men who 
have been wickedly exemplary in sin, righteously 
exemplary in their punishment.—-No unbeliever 
shall ever enter into the rest of God]. 


m. 

The promise of entering into the rest of God not only still remains in foree, bat applies 

specially to us Christians. 

ChaPteb IV. 1-10. 

* 

Let os therefore fear, lest [perchance], a promise being left u$ [there remaining a 
promise] of entering into his rest, any [one] of you should [may] seem to [have] 

2 come short of it. For unto us was the gospel preached, as well as unto them [For we 
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have had the glad announcement just as did also they] : but the word preached [the 
word of their hearing] did not profit them, not being mixed 1 with faith in them 

3 [not having united itself by faith with them] that heard it . For we which [who] 

believe do enter* into rest [according] as he [hath] said, As I have sworn [swore, 
wfxoaa] in my wrath, if they shall [they shall not] enter into my rest: although the 

4 [his] works were finished from the foundation of the world. For he spake [hath] 
spoken] in a certain place [somewhere, tzou] of the seventh day on this wise [thus], 

5 And God did rest [on] the seventh day from all his works. And in thi & place again, 

6 If they shall [They shall not] enter into my rest. Seeing therefore it remaineth (hat 
some must [for some to] enter therein, and they to whom it was first preached [who 
formerly received the glad promise] entered not in because of unbelief [disobedience]; 

7 Again he limiteth a certain day, saying in David, To-day, after so long a time; as it 
is said, To-day [he again fixeth a certain day, To-day, saying, through David so longs 
time afterward (as hath been said before),* To-day] if ye will [om. will] hear his voice, 

8 harden not your hearts. For if Jesus [Joshua] had given them rest, then would he 

9 not afterward have spoken [be speaking] of another day. There remaineth therefore 
10 a rest [a Sabbath rest] for the people of God. For he that is [om. is] entered into 

his rest, hath [also himself] ceased [rested] from his own [om. own works] [just] as 
God did from his [own, Idtwv]. 

i Ver. 2.—Iutetd of the Mom. Sing., ovy*tKpapiros which is found in 5 minnse. 17,31,37, 41,114, the Ace. t» 

the form <rvyKtKpaopiroos,\s found in A. B. C. D.* M. 23, 25, and in the form avyxeKcpajtliwvc (also with doable in 
D.*+* B. I.'K. 4,6,10. Moreover the Copt_ JSth., Arm., and most of the versions hare tbe Acc. But it scarcelj yield* 
any sense. The Norn, has the authority of the Peshito, Vulg n ltal„ and of the Cod. Sin. in the form royxcxcpavpA’ot. 

* Ver. 8.—Instead of eioepx<bpt^a we are to read with Sin. A. G. tloepxbpiBa yap. The following oimvvnwmvm 

Is also inconsistent with the hortatory subjunctive. 

* Ver. 8.—Instead of elptfrax, read with Sin. A. C. D.* E.,* 17, 23,31, vpoeiprgrau 

[Ver. l.—^ifin$wtier ovv, Aor. Pass., in middle senso. Let us /tar , tlterefort, —wore, lest perchance, lest haply,— 
xaroAeiw. {way, there remaining a promise , not awoXeiw, “ there remaining as a logical consequence,’' hot ** there remain¬ 
ing being left, as a historical/act, the promise not having been exhausted with the ancients—as the author proceeds to 
develop from the Psalm. 

ver. 2.—xai ydp iofier cv n the emphasis rests on the verb, not, as in Eng. ver., on the pronoun. For we haw had the 

8 lad tidings, etc . The rendering, M unto ns was the Gospel preached," is nnfortnnate, marring, and even obscuring (be 
bought.—xaldwcp xdxctKOi, just according as also they. —o Arfyoc rgs axoqt, the word qf their hearing— the word which 
they heard.— ph any*«x, not having mixed Usd/, i. e., united itself. 

Ver. 8.— K*0m etpipcew, according as he hath said,—ti iXtvoorrai, should be rendered, as ch. til. 11, u they shall not 
enter,” a fhmiliar Hebraism—if they shall enter then my word will fall to the ground, or some such suppressed clause.— 
Kai rot rws ipywv yes.—gen. absolute, and that you see his [til, God's J works being accomplished—although his wo rks wen 
accomplished, and thus bis rest established. 

Ver. oi wpdrvpor evayyvAio#. they whs formerly received the glad tidings, tix n the promise of tbe rest^-dwvtfciar, 
disobedience, not unbelief (avumar). 

Ver. 7.—wdAtr bpige t, dependent on hni, since it remains, etc^ he again fixes, appoints, not as Eog. ver. beginning s 
new sentence— hiyuv prrb rdr \povovsaying so long a time after —xafwf apoeipgrax, as has been said before, vtr. 1 a tbs 
former chapter. 

Ver. 8 .— Iiprovt, Joshua (not Jesus), —ovk av — iAoAet, he would not be speaking , not, “ he would not have spoken.” 
Ver. 9.— oafiPaTurufa, not merely a rest (as Eng. ver.), bat with reference to the rest of God on the seventh day, at 
the close of creation, a Sabbath rest, a Sabbatism .—K.J. 


EXEGXTIOAL AND CRITICAL. 

Veb. 1. Let us fear, therefore—come 
short of it.—Tbe chapter—not entirely clear 
in its exact line of thought—opens with a pas¬ 
sage whose import has been matter of much con¬ 
troversy. Expositors, however, are now nearly 
unanimous in holding that the Gen. KaraXetir. 
bray., cannot, in the absence of the article, de¬ 
pend on \HJTtptjKhai (Cramer, Ernesti), and also 
that Karafehretv, while sometimes, inaeed, signi¬ 
fying neglect , disregard (Acts vi. 2; Baruch iv. 1), 
yet here, as shown partly by the absence of the 
article, partly by the passive form of the Parti¬ 
ciple, but chiefly by the usage of w. 6, 9, can¬ 
not be so rendered, but only, to be remaining. 
And we can hardly fail to peroeive that this ex¬ 
pression points back, on the one hand indeed, to 
the definite promise, but on the other, still by the 
absence of the article, indicates a designed in¬ 
definiteness, or a very general mode of conceiving 
it. This view is confirmed bytthe fact that the 
author subsequently understands the expression, 
TOK&iravalg pov. (ch. iii. 11), here airrov,— not, in 
the sense of the Psalm, of the rest which God has 


promised and designs to give, but of the rat 
which belongs properly to God. This rest into 
which believers are destined to enter, is thus 
still to be distinguished from the rest which God 
has actually given to His people by the posses¬ 
sion of the Promised Land (Deut. xiL 9). Since 
this idea of the expression in question u not the 
original sense of the passage in the Psalm, but 
only the author's own interpretation of it, he 
proceeds to give a proof of the substantial cor¬ 
rectness of his explanation. This, therefore, is 
not, as yet, at this passage, to be presupposed with 
the readers of the Epistle. In fact, also, the 
author deduces bom the fate of the Israelites in 
the desert, not that which many interpreters in¬ 
troduce into it, viz., that the Divine promise, 
because it remains unfulfilled, is yet existing. 
For it might have been objected, that the pre¬ 
mise was in fact subsequently fulfilled to tbe de¬ 
scendants of those who perished in the wilderness 
when they entered Canaan under Joshua. The 
inference from that is rather that we have need 
to fear; to this he exhorts us, for he has shown 
that the reverse tide of the Divine promise, the no 
less positively uttered and oath-sanctioned threat 
of God, that His people, of that time, sbonld not 
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enter into His rest, was fulfilled in all of them, 
and that in consequence of unbelief. Hie nobit 
commendatur timor non qui fidei certitudinem excu- 
Uat, ted tantam incutiat solicitudmem ne tecuri tor- 
peamus (Calvin). 

Against what, therefore, are we now to be on 
our guard? JVhat are we to fear ? and to what 
are we, in true fear, to direct our anxious care, 
in order that that which we fear may be averted 
and not come upon us ? We are to beware of 
resembling the Israelites by our unbelief in the 
Word of God, which is proclaimed to us. We 
are to fear the wrath of God, which within the 
ephere of even the chosen people has still dis¬ 
played its judicial terrors upon all unbelievers. 
And our common fear should direct itself to the 
point (gopy&oyev obv) that, while there exists a 
promise of entering into His rest, no individual 
one among you may be found to have come too 
late (fifptoTc Sony rtq vfitiv vorepyidvcu). Aoicy is 
so conspicuous in its position, that it cannot pos¬ 
sibly be regarded as superfluous, (Mich., Carp*., 
Abresch), and the gravity and earnest ness of the 
connection, which presently calls out the most 
solemn exhortations, and startling pictures of 
the fate of apostates, demands a very cautious 
admission of the view which resolves it into the 
softening vidcatur (=may teem) of elegant dis¬ 
course (Oec., Theoph., Thol., Lun.).* On the 
other hand, we can scarcely regard it as of in- 
tentifying import -dost there be even an appear¬ 
ance that this or that one has remained behind 
(Pareus, regarded approvingly by Del.). We 
must regard it as expressing the appearance of 
an actual condition , as it presents itself to the 
opinion and estimate of others , and must conceive 
the condition as that of that substantial linger¬ 
ing behind, which results in inevitable exclusion. 
It is doubtless grammatically possible to take Sony 
as the leading term, expressing the individual’s 
personal opinion, and voreprjKkvai as denoting a too 
late arrival in respect of time, the whole then= 
may think he has arrived too late —(Schottg., 
Baumg., Schultz, Wahl, Bretsohn., Steng., Paul., 
Ebrard). But with this accords neither the 
moral condition of the readers, nor the connec¬ 
tion of the passage, which, attached by fopy- 
Oupev obv to the preceding chapter, cannot pos¬ 
sibly be introducing a consolatory address to per¬ 
sons troubled by an extraordinary illusion re¬ 
garding their salvation, or a warning against 
their indulgence of this illusion, (as if we had 
the comforting words p^pvv $opy$&pev, let us not 
then fear, instead of the words of warning , let us 
therefore fear lest). The passage rather opens 
with the admonition and summons, based on the 
preceding glance atjthe fate of ancient Israel, 

• [With a writer of a different description, Moll’s objection 
to this interpretation might hare more weight: in the 
«ass of onr author it seems to be of very questionable vali¬ 
dity. It should be borne in mind that the very character¬ 
istic and distinguishing feature of our epistle is the utmost 
possible cogency of reasoning, and stern and terrible force 
of appeal, couched in, (we might almost say), the utmost 
possible smoothness and flowing grace of diction. An 
earnestness of thought and sentiment that never for a mo¬ 
ment relaxes itself, moves on pari passu with a majestic 
btnteHness, and a classic grace of style, that never for a mo¬ 
ment forgets its urbanity, and never allows its even repose 
to break forth into passionate vehemence of expression. 
Kb such a style the occurrence of an elegant and even soft¬ 
ening term like doss In the sense here given to it, could 
isa rc ely be matter of surprise or objection.—K.]. 


that they should resolutely and earnestly avoid the 
threatening danger that any member of the church 
—while God’s invitation, fall of gracious promises, 
is addressed to him—should by guilty delay, 
springing from unbelief in the word of invitation, 
make it necessary that he be regarded as having 
been left behind on his way to the promised goal. 
The rendering of Grotius, ne cui vestrum lib eat 
(that it may not seem best to any one, may not 
be the pleasure of any one of you), is inconsis¬ 
tent with the Inf. Perf , and with the construc¬ 
tion, which would have required the Dat. 

Vee. 2. For we have had the joyful mes¬ 
sage—in them that heard it. Ka0a7rep (pre¬ 
cisely according as) found elsewhere in the New 
Testament only with Paul, denotes, in its classical 
use, relations of entire equality. E vayyeXi&oOai 
is also used, Luke vii. 22 ; xvi. 16, passively, as 
here, of those to whom' glad tidings are an¬ 
nounced. The Subst. evayytXiov is not found in 
our epistle, and with Luke only Acts xv. 7; 
xx. 24. The X6yoy rye anoyg, which at Sir. xli. 
23, denotes what is received by tradition, and 
at 1 These, ii. 8, is applied to the New Testament 
preached word, is very significant for the Word 
of God made known by proclamation to the peo¬ 
ple of God of all times. Ex. xix. 6; Is. xxviii. 
9; Jer. xlix. 14, and corresponds particularly 


to the Heb. Is. lii. 7; liii. 1 (Rom. x. 


14—17)=Maf which is announced, newt , tidings , 
connected sometimes with the Gen. of the sub¬ 
ject matter, 2 Sam. iv. 4, sometines with that 
of the bearer of the tidings, Is. liii. 1. The Dat. 
role oKoboamv is expressly employed to indicate 
that the rrloric indispensable to the right and 
efficient influence of the word was wanting to 
them that had heard the word, and that for this 
reason it had not united itself with those for whom 
it was otherwise adapted, and for whom it was 
destined of God. This Dat. would be with the 
very old and well attested reading of the Aco. 
Plur. of avyiceK., totally unintelligible. For to put 
upon oKobetv tho sense of obey is a purely des¬ 
perate make-shift, and the rendering “ becauso 
they did not associate themselves by faith with 
those who obeyed,” viz: Joshua and Caleb (G2c., 
Phot., Hammond, Cram., etc .), is totally alien 
from the use made of this history in the pre¬ 
vious chapter. Bleek, therefore, reads bxov- 
oftaotv after Theodoret, with \vhom, however, 
aKovoBeiatv is probably to be read, as conjec¬ 
tured by his teacher Theodore of Mops., on the 
authority of the Vulg.=“ since they did not 
unite themselves by faith with the words which 
they had heard.” The Nom., as indicated by 
the Peshito—the oldest version of the New Tes¬ 
tament—is thus to be preferred with Erasm., 
Bob me, De W., Thol., Lun., Del. The opinion 
of Ebr., however, which I followed in my com¬ 
ment., that the passage contains no repetilion of 
the truth previously dwelt upon, viz., that the word 
was proclaimed in vain to the Jews on account 
of their subjective unbelief, but presents rather 
the reverse side of the truth, viz : the impotence 
of the Old Testament word itself, and thus shows 
the word proclaimed by Moses as declaring the 
promise, indeed, along with the conditions of its 
fulfilment, yet possessing no power, like the 
word of the New Testament (v. 12) to penetrate 
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into the marrow and core of the inner life, and 
by such admixture identify itself thoroughly 
with the hearer — this assumption, I say, 
anticipates the following discussion, introduces 
a meaning into the words outside of their ob¬ 
vious and natural import, and depends also on 
Ebrard's false interpretation of ver. 1. If we 
construct ry retard with the nom. avyKSKpafikvoq, 
mixed with faith , then it were better to regard rolf 
OKobaaacv as Dat. of reference=m respect to, as 
often in cases where the Gen. would be liable to 
misconception (Win., Lun.), than with Be Wette, 
as Dativue commodi, or as the Bat. of the agent for 
bee6 with Gen. (as by Luther until 1627 )=“ not 
being blended with faith by them (=wrd tuv) 
that heard it.” It accords better, however, with 
the actual relations of faith alike to the word 
and to the hearers to connect role intakeaotv closely 
with ovyKEKp. and take ry morn, as Bat. of means 
(Schlicht., Thol.,) etc. 

Ver. 8. For we are entering into rest as 
they that have believed, etc .—The y6p for 
stands in logical connection, not with a part, but 
with the entire statements of the preceding verse. 
It is best explained by taking elaepxbpeda, not as 
present for a somewhat general and indeterminate 
future**=“ we are to enter ,” (Bl., BeW., Thol.); 
or as marking that which we may with certainty 
anticipate (Lun.), and the Aor. Part, oi mareva - 
avree (with the majority) of those who hare es¬ 
tablished the genuineness of their faith; but rather 
by explaining the Part, of those simply who have 
believed, who have exercised faith, and of course 
have thus far attested it, Acts iv. 82; xi. 21; xix. 
2; Rom. xiii. 11, and the verb elaep. therefore, in 
its proper present sense of those who are actually 
entering into rest , (Bel). We, the church of the 
believers, the author would say, are as such tra¬ 
velling on the way to the rest which God has es¬ 
tablished since the foundation of the world, but 
which the Israelites did not attain. Ebrard 
erroneously takes the ipya “ works finished” of 
ver. 8, as contrasted with faith, and as denoting 
human performances, the works of the law, in con¬ 
trast with which the true way of salvation, that 
of faith, was to be revealed. But the term can 
refer only to the works of Ood (ver. 4 and 10), 
which stand as accomplished since the founda¬ 
tion of the world, and since which, therefore, 
there is existing a Rest of God. Although ( koI - 
rot) this is the case, still, according to the de¬ 
claration of God, Ps. xcv. 11, the Israelites who 
were called thereto, did not enter into it. Luther, 
following the erroneous rendering of the Vul¬ 
gate et fuidem (and indeed), connected the clause 
commencing with Kairot with the following 
elptjKev, leaving the ydp after tlpyKev wholly un¬ 
regarded. Schlicht., Carpi., etc., make the Gen. 
also depend on Kar6.navotv=Uhe rest of works which 
were accomplished, etc., a construction which 
would require tuv repeated after Ipyuv (tuv 
ipyuv tuv and, etc.). And Calv., Bei., Limb., 
Cram., Bohm., Bisp., explain thus; “ namely,” 
(or perhaps although) into a rest which followed 
upon the completion of the works of creation: 
a thought that would certainly have been ex¬ 
pressed in different phraseology. 

Ver. 4. For he hath said in a certain 
plaoe.—And in this place again. —We are 
not to supply, as subject of elpytwv, y ypattf 


(Bohm., Bisp., etc.), notwithstanding that in the 
citation itself God is spoken of in the third per¬ 
son. For the same subject must be supplied to 
both citations, and in the latter (ver. 6) the pn 
shows that God must be regarded as the subject 
Here also it again becomes evident that God is He 
who is conceived as the one who speaks in Scrip¬ 
ture. [I doubt if Moll's reason for rejecting i 
ypa<pij as subject of eipytcsv, drawn from the cita¬ 
tion ver. 4, or the implied one for making God 
the subject, as drawn from the citation of ver. 5, 
is, either of them, decisive. They are both given 
as simple citations, and would both, therefore, 
naturally stand in precisely their present form, 
whether we were to conceive *f The Scripture,” or 
<( God” speaking in the Scripture, as the sub¬ 
ject of the verb. And the application, of the 
passage to the author's purpose would, I con¬ 
ceive, be equally answered, whichever subject 
we assume. Still, with Moll, I prefer 6 as 
subject.—K.].—Since the passage, Gen. ii. 2, is 
so entirely familiar, reov cannot possibly imply 
any uncertainty on the part of the author re¬ 
garding the source of the citation; and from this 
we may draw a certain inference regarding the 
reov in ch. ii. 6. The two passages of Scripture 
thus quoted in connection, bring out the idea 
that there is from the commencement of things 
a Rest of God, into which men could and were to 
enter, but into which the Israelites have not en¬ 
tered ; yet that by this the entrance into the 
Rest of God cannot be sealed and made impossi¬ 
ble for all times and all men, since the exclusion 
of the Israelites was but a manifestation of the 
wrath of God upon the unbelieving. 

Ver. 6. Since, therefore, it remains 
open that some are to enter in, etc.— The 
comparison of the two passages leads to the con¬ 
clusion, not precisely, that the entrance is still 
remaining and reserved for some persons —which 
would have demanded Kardkeiretrai —but that 
such an entrance is left free, left over, remains 
open (areofaireerat, ch. x. 26), j“not having been 
previously exhausted.” Alf.J, and that, on ac¬ 
count of this state of the case, God in His grace 
and faithfulness, after the well-known falling 
away of those who were called in the time of 
Moses, again characteristically fixes (boi&i) a 
day, ‘to-day,* in which, after the lapse of so long 
a period, He, through Bavid, repeats the sum- 
mofis of invitation, which had formerly been 
proclaimed by Moses. As the Sept, ascribes the 
Psalm in question to Bavid, and here we have 
not b rip A avid, but b A avid (taking Bavid perso¬ 
nally), we are not here, although the Book of 
Psalms may, as a whole, be regarded as belong¬ 
ing to Bavid (Acts iv. 26), to take the words as 
applying to the book. Fof b A avid would pro¬ 
perly, in referring to a passage of Holy Scrip¬ 
ture, mean “in the passage of Scripture that 
treats of Bavid,** as b ’HA/p, Rom. xi. 2.—• 
Schlicht., Stengel, etc., connect the first ajfpepa* 
with ZJyuv. Others, more recently Lun. and 
Bel., regard it as a part of the quotation, which, 
commencing emphatically, for this reason, after 
an interposed clause, repeats the same word. 
The majority, with Calv., Bex., Grot., take it as 
in apposition with i} pkpav .* 


• [To see the difference between the two explanations, the 
reader moat first correct the English venkm, which is hern 
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Vbb. 8. For if Joshna had brought them 
to their rest, etc. —The perd ravra , correspond* 
ing to fjtcra tooovtov ^pdvov of the preceding 
Terse, belongs to kMXet soil. 6 6e6$. But the Im- 
perf. with dv is not to be rendered, “ He would 
hare spoken” (Luth., Bez.), whioh would have 
required iXdhjaev dv, but 11 he would be speak¬ 
ing.” The fact that God, after the introduction 
of the people into the Promised Land, speaks of 
a day in whioh His voice summons to an en¬ 
trance into His rest, proves not only that the 
Best of God, which has existed since the crea¬ 
tion, is not identical with the rest proclaimed to 
the people by Moses, and secured for them under 
Joshua, but that this entire proceeding with the 
Israelites is simply to be regarded as figurative, 
and as having its fulfilment through Christ in the 
New Testament economy. In the later books of 
Scripture, Ezra, Nehem., Chron., Joshua, in¬ 
stead of the earlier is named 

whence the writing *Irproi^ of the Sept., of Jo¬ 
seph., and the Acts vii. 45.— Karairabecv here in 
its classical transitive sense to cause to rest, to 
bring to rest; as Ex. xxxiii. 14; Deut. iii. 20; v. 
83; Ps. Ixxxy. 8; Acts xiv. 18. 

Ybr. 9. There remaineth therefore a 
Sabbath rest, etc. —The particle apa (rarely 
commencing a sentence in prose), now introduces 
the conclusion to which the preceding statements 
have led the way; not only is there a Rest of 
God existing from the close of the creation, and 
reaching on to eternity, and not only is a parti¬ 
cipation in this rest appointed to the people of 
God, but the entrance into it is actually secured 
to the people of God. This rest is a aaji^artap6^=a 
Sabbath festal celebration (from oafifiartZciv, Ex. 
xvi. 80, as kopraapd c from koprd&iv). The term 
(found also in Plut. de superstitione, 8) is all the 
more natural, inasmuch as already at ver. 4, re¬ 
ference is made to that rest of God after the 
creation of the world, which lay at the basis of 
the institution of the Sabbath, as the rest of 
humanity, and in that, apart from any Rabbinical 
explanations, even at 2 Macc. xv. 1, the Sabbath 
is called 4 T V$ tcarairaboeuc ijfrfpa. The 6 eloeX- 
06v, he who entered in, is certainly not the peoplo 
(Sohultz), but either Christ , as indicated by the 


exceedingly unfortnn&to. First, vr. 0 and 7 most be closely 
united, not more than a comma being placed after unbelief. 
Then the comma most be struck out after again, ver.7, 
aod this word connected closely with «« he again limits 
orJLces . Again the phrase “as it is said,” must be cor¬ 
rected first by a right translation of the Pert has been said, 
and then by substituting the proper critical reading, wpoct- 
pyrat, has been said bq/bre (referring to the previous cita¬ 
tion, ch. iii. tv. 7-15;; and finally the phrase after so long 
a time ” must be put in its proper construction with “ say¬ 
ing” (A4y»r). We then render either thus: “Since, then, it 
still remains that some, etc.—on account of disobedience, he 
again fixes a certain day (vis.) * to-day,’ saying in David so 
long a time after” (A a, so long a time after the original 
promi se ■■ the long interval between Moses and David) “to¬ 
day if yo hear His voice,” etc., or thus: he again fixes a 
certain day: “ to-day ”—saying In David so long a time af¬ 
terward— - to-day if ye hear,” etc. In the former case “ to¬ 
day” Is taken in apposition with hndpav, “a certain day, 
•® d 90 CoMn, Beta, Orotios, Bleek, De Wette, 
Moll, Bib. Union. In the latter “ to-day ” emphatically and 
somewhat abruptly commences the quotation, and then, 
after an intervening clanse, is emphatically repeated. So 
Ldnemann, DeUtxsch, aod deddedfy Alford. The order of 
the words v^iispov iv A owld hdyur I think is in fevor of 
the latter view. With the former the author would. I think, 
have mors naturally written Xdyuv ir hnveCi. —K.]. 


Aor., Karkiravaev, rested (Ailing, St&rck. Owen, 
Valck., Ebr., Alf.), or (with the majority of 
expositors, among them Bleek, Liin., Dei.), inas¬ 
much as nothing in the context points imme¬ 
diately and personally to Christ, the person , who¬ 
ever he may be, that has reached the goal . it thus 
assigns the reason why the rest in question is 
called a Sabbatism. The Aor. is then explained as 
a reminiscence from the citation in ver. 4. [The 
question is a difficult one to settle. On the one 
hand, the historical Karhravaev, rested, more natu¬ 
rally points back to some single historical event, 
os the entrance of Christ into His rest, and the 
emphatic /cal atrr<5f, also he himself, giving, as 
Alford remarks, dignity to the subject which we 
should scarcely expect if it refer to any indi¬ 
vidual man, would suggest the same idea, while 
it is certainly pertinent to introduce Christ as the 
great Leader and Institutor of the rest of the 
New Testament people of God, by finishing and 
resting from His own works. But, on the other 
hand, there does not seem, as supposed by Alford, 
any antithesis in this passage between Christ and 
Joshua; the specifio object of the verse seems to 
be simply to explain why the writer has changed 
the term icardnavatc into oaPftanapdc, and the Kai 
avrbf, therefore seems entirely natural as ex¬ 
plaining why the rest of the people of God is like 
the rest of God Himself, a Sabbatism; and the 
reference also of the subsequent kKchnj 4 Kardnav- 
aic, that rest , is entirely pertinent, in view of the 
author’s declaration that a Sabbatic rest awaits 
the people of God, and equally so in whichever 
way we understand the present verse. And as a 
positive argument against Alford’s interpreta¬ 
tion, we may urge Moll’s suggestion, that nothing 
in the oontext points directly to Christ. The 
passage seems simply thrown in to account for 
the substitution of the term aappanapd^ for xard- 
iravcie ; for this there is no need of any reference 
to Christ, and had the author intended it, it 
would seem almost certain that he would have 
made his intention more obvious. I incline ; 
to the opinion of the majority, which refers it to 
individual members of the Churoh. The Part. 
eloeXduv, is then need like hiro&avAv, Rom. vi. 

7, although for the Jin. verb we should certainly 
here, as there, prefer the Perf. But the Aor. 
may be explained partly as by De Wette, as a 
reminiscence from ver. 4, partly, perhaps, from 
the preference of the Greeks for the form of the 
Aor., whenever they could use it, to the clumsier 
and less euphonious Perfect.—K.]. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. In the Holy Scripture we hear the voice of 
Ood and the language of the Holy Spirit, so that 
we are to gain by this, not an external knowledge 
of natural things and historical events, but a 
spiritual understanding of them, in order to a 
right estimate of their relation to the kingdom 
of God. Precisely for this reason we must 
acquaint ourselves rightly with the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures, that we may be able correctly to under¬ 
stand their language, to give heed to their inti¬ 
mations, to make use of their hints, and to make 
the fitting application of their statements and 
explanations. For the sacred Scripture not merely 
throws upon all things and relations the light 
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of revelation, but also in that light interprets 
itself, and thus becomes profitable for the things 
mentioned 2 Tim. iii. 16, 17. 

2. The Rest which God promises and gives to 
His people, is no other than the rest which God 
Himself hat and enjoy 9 . The creation and desti¬ 
nation of man to be the image of God, contains 
the ground of the fact, that man can find rest 
only in God, and the grace of God renders pos¬ 
sible even to fallen man the fulfilment of his 
destination. But the condition of entering into 
the rest of God, is faith; and this condition is 
the same for the different degrees of man’s par¬ 
ticipation in that rest which God, since the 
creation of the world, until the completion of the 
world’s history, repeatedly proffers to man, and 
holds open for his entrance. 

8. “At every stage of the revelation of His 
grace to sinners, God proffers to them His whole 
salvation. Under every veil which He has 
thrown over His truth in the years of childhood, 
it lay entire, and even at that time believers could 
receive every thing from God. But since God 
does not perfect individuals apart from the 
whole, the general unbelief of those to whom He 
had proffered His salvation (notwithstanding that 
some few believed) at every successive stage, 
held back perfection. But no rejection of Divine 
grace, on the part of men, can hinder or restrain 
its ever increasingly glorious unfolding; but 
rather, ns the sun from the bosom of night, so 
from the unbelief of men does it shine forth all 
the more clearly to the honor and praise of God. 
Thus also, of necessity, their spurning of the 
true rest of God, which had been proffered to 
the Israelites, led to the fact that they, under 
Joshua in Canaan, only entered into an earthly 
rest, in every respect unsatisfactory, perpetually 
interrupted, by which their longing after the 
true rest was rather awakened than satisfied. 
And thus the entrance into the rest of God, still 
awaits the people of the Lord; the celebration 
of the eternal Sabbath, after the second creation, 
of which that of the earthly Sabbath is but the 
type.” Yon Geblach. 

4. The labor from which the believer is yet to 
rest cannot, on account of the constitution of the 
world, and on account of the nature of actual 
human life, be separated from the idea of the 
pain and toil of our earthly pilgrimage; yet it is by 
no means to bo limited to this. We must rather 
extend our thought to the labor of the Christian 
vocation , since this is designated in the text as 
that which is peculiar to Him, standing in the 
relation of an image and copy to the creative ac¬ 
tivity of God. “The struggle against sin, the 
pursuit of holiness, the striving after perfection 
(relei&nx), constancy in sufferings, all vigorous 
endeavor in holding fast to faith and hope, even 
under the most adverse circumstances; all the 
toilsome activity of self-denying, self-sacrificing 
love; all the labors, connected not unfrequently 
with great disquiet and anxiety, for the spiritual 
welfare of the entire Church and of its individual 
members; all these are the ‘works* (kpya) of 
believers, from which they are yet to rest in the 
heavenly city of God ** (Ribhm). 

6. As an eternal and blessed Sabbath celebra¬ 
tion, this rest cannot be a cessation of all acti¬ 
vity. This would correspond neither to the idea 


involved in the rest of God, nor to the promise of 
a personal progressive life of the children of the 
resurrection in the kingdom of glory. More* 
over, the perfect consciousness of blessedness in 
the certainty of personal perfection in no way 
excludes an active attestation of this consciousness. 
The same holds true of the participation of the 
blessed in the approval and pleasure with which 
God looks upon the world of perfection as brought 
into a state of perfect conformity to His will. At 
all events, there is such an activity of the per¬ 
fected in eternity as that which Thom. Aquinas 
designates as videre , amare et laudare, and Acccst. 
(de Civil. Dei , 20, 80) thus describes: “Ipu 
( Deus) finis crit desideriorum nostrorvm qui sine fine 
videbitur , sine fastidio amabitur, sme defatigaHone 
laudabitur .” But is God to be the sole object of 
this activity ? and is this activity itself to be re¬ 
garded as susceptible of no development and ad¬ 
vancement for the reason that it is an activity of 
those who are perfected? This would by no 
means essentially follow from Augustine’s answer 
to the question, What the blessed will do in their 
eternal life: In sxcula sseetdorum lavdabunt ie 
(in Ps. 83). For praise, if it is not td be a mere 
empty sound, must consist in real acts of praise, 
with a definite meaning and substance. Bat 
this concrete substance, if it is not to degenerate 
into tautology and battology , must be susceptible 
of a development, and appear as the product of an 
activity of definite persons, whose inWard feelings, 
experiences and thoughts it expresses. And in 
the case of these persons, again, we can conceive 
of the removal neither of that creaturely element 
by which they stand distinguished from God, nor 
of that special human quality that distinguishes 
them from angels; nor any more of that individu¬ 
ality which produces those special characteristics 
in the actual personal life of the perfected which 
involve alike the continuity of consciousness, the 
identity of the person that had died with the 
person that has risen; the possibility of reunion, 
and the possibility of retribution. On this dou¬ 
ble foundation of the permanent creatvreliness, 
and of the individual personality of the glorified 
and perfected, we may base a well-founded con¬ 
viction that there is in the life of the blessed an 
infinitude of relations and points of contact, 
which, in ceaseless and reciprocal influence, en¬ 
large and enrich their common bliss and perfec¬ 
tion. For we may with just as little propriety 
assume, on the part of the glorified, an activity 
without result , as a round of empty and unsub¬ 
stantial adoration, or a mere idl# and fruitless 
contemplation of God. Also, Rothb, in his 
Ethics (II. { 474) has admirably shown how we 
may conceive of work without the attendant idea 
of labor, i. e., work accompanied by strenuous 
exertion; and Tholuck, in some weighty and 
suggestive intimations, has shown the mixture of 
truth and falsehood in the declaration of Less¬ 
ing: “If the eternal Father held Truth in His 
right hand, and the search for it in His left,, and 
I were required to choose, I would clasp His 
knee and say: Father, the left!” Inasmuch, 
however, as we have on this point no positive 
statements of Scripture, and are liable to trans¬ 
fer our human conceptions to the scenes and re¬ 
lations of the future world, it will be well to heed 
the warning of Stier (1, 86): “If thus deeply 
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looking into eternity, we are blinded by the 
oyerpowering splendor, and torn baok again to 
the thought that such Sabbath rest is surely not 
to be conceived as devoid of working and acti¬ 
vity, we are undoubtedly right to this extent, 
that the rest of God is indeed at the same time an 
eternal life of infinite power . But we must still be 
on our guard against allowing our weakness to 
mingle the earthly with the heavenly, and even 
in the attained city of God itself, to open a long- 
extended chaussee-prospect of 4 infinite perfection;’ 
rather will we strive with all the power of the 
spirit for a presentiment of that true rest, of that 
perfected satisfaction and completeness which has 
inherited all in God, and for which nothing more 
remains to be attained in eternity.” This is all 
the more advisable as the feeling of a real satis¬ 
faction in our true rest in Ood must exist in the 
most diverse stages of creaturely development . Only 
we must not, with the earlier ecclesiastical 
teachers (e. g., John Gerhard, Loci Theol. , T. 
XX., p. 408), allow ourselves to infer from this 
that that deficiency in extent of the saints' 
knowledge of God, which, along with its perfec¬ 
tion in quality , the very finiteness of their nature 
imposes upon the blessed, will, by the final 
judgment, be fixed and bound down to a definite 
limit, which will forever preclude all further de¬ 
velopment. For the unbounded and unrestricted 
activity of a oreature within the limits that be¬ 
long to and determine its peculiar organization— 
an activity that can never be conceived as with¬ 
out result—is something entirely different from 
a striving and aspiring beyond these limits. 
This, Dante himself, in the words cited by 
Tholuck (Faradiso, 8, 78 ff.), has not sufficiently 
regarded: 

“For if we yielded to our higher wish, 

Then should we come in conflict with that will 

Which destined us to this our lower sphere.” 

6. It is a confused and perplexing use of lan¬ 
guage that speaks of gradations of blessedness . 
The idea of blessedness excludes distinctions of 
degree and relations of quantity. But doubtless 
there are degrees of participation tn the rest of God. 
For, first, there is the peace, which the believer, 
as being justified, on the ground of his reconci¬ 
liation with God through Jesus Christ possesses 
and tastes (Rom. v. 1), and which includes a de¬ 
votion—constant and unvexed by the vicissitudes 
of life—to the will of God in His dispensations, 
and a confident hope of future blessedness and 
glory. Then, from this, we are to distinguish 
the rest of those who, as having fallen asleep in 
Christ, freed from the toils and sorrows of this 
earthly life (Rev. xiv. 18; xxi. 4), are with 
Christ (Phil. i. 28); and from this again we dis¬ 
tinguish that Sabbatic rest which commences only 
at the second coming of Christ, and the accom¬ 
panying renovation of the world, and whioh is 
realized only when the whole people of God have 
entered into eternal rest in and with God, and 
in which all the ransomed are at home forever¬ 
more (1 Tbess. iv. 17). Within each of these 
three grades, however, is preserved inviolate not 
merely the specific quality of humanity as such, 
in contradistinction from the angelic nature and 
relation, but also the concrete individuality, pre¬ 
viously referred to, of each person. This has 


been sometimes erroneously conoeived as forming 
an intrinsic distinction in the degree of blessed¬ 
ness itself. The opinion of Swedenborg, that 
men may onoe have been angels, has no where 
the slightest support. 

7. From the nature of the rest of God it fol¬ 
lows that for the people of God, so long as they 
are still on their pilgrimage to the final goal, it 
must of necessity be in the future ; for he who 
has entered into this, rests from his works in 
like manner as God did from His. In behalf of 
the view that a day which is entirely Sabbath 
will close the world’s work, Del. adduces from 
Sanhedrin 97a, the following passage: “As 
the seventh year furnishes a festal timo of a 
year’s duration for a period of seven years, so 
the world enjoys, for a period of seven thousand 
years, a festal season of a thousand years;” but 
remarks, then, that, as shown by Rev. xx. 7 ff., 

i this final temporal millennium is not as yet the 
final Sabbath, although it has become customary in 
the Church to regard this temporal season of 
triumph and rest to the Church as j ) ipdduq (the 
seventh day), and the blessed eternity as i) oy66rj 
(the eighth); that this octave of the blissful eter¬ 
nity is nothing else than the eternal duration of 
the final Sabbath, which realizes itself only at 
the point where the history of time is merged 
into a blissful eternity. Similarly it is said in a 
Rabb. treatise on Ps. xcii. 1 (Elyahu Rabba , c. 

2): 44 We mean the Sabbath which puts a stop to 
the sin reigning in the world—the seventh day 
of the world, upon which, as post-Sabbatic, fol¬ 
lows the future world, in which forever and ever 
there is no more death, no more sin, and no more 
punishment of sin; but pure delight in the wis¬ 
dom and knowledge of God.” 

8. Into this future Sabbath rest, however, they 
alone enter who believe in the word of invitation 
which has react)ed them, and livmgly unite them¬ 
selves with this, by faith. “ Faith is, as it were, 
the dynamical medium by which objective truth 
assimilates itself to the believing man” (Thol.). 
“As food it must nourish, must go into tie blood 
and unite itself with the body. If the word is 
to benefit, it must, like the nutritive element of 
food, be transformed by faith, into the spirit, 
sense and will of man, that the whole man may 
become as the word is, and requires, t. «., holy, 
upright, chaste and pious” (Hedinobr, Ed. of 
the N. Test., with explanatory remarks , 1704).— 

44 There are two sorts of words in the Scripture; 
the one affects me not, concerns me not; the 
other concerns me; and upon that which apper¬ 
tains to me I can boldly venture, and plant my¬ 
self upon it, as on a solid rock.—Of this none 
may be in doubt, that to him also the Gospel is 
preached. Thus, then, I believe the word, t. e., 
that it concerns me also—that I also have a share 
in the Gospel, and in the New Testament, and I 
venture my all upon the word, even though it 
were to cost a hundred thousand lives” (Lu¬ 
ther’s Sermons on the First Book of Moses, Walch, 
Part 8, p. 9). 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The salutary fear of believers: 1, to what it 
refers; 2, whence it comes; 8, what it produces. 

In the souls of believers, fear and hope dwell in 
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inseparable connection; for, 1, they trust im¬ 
plicitly to the word of God, as well in His 
threatenings as in His promises; 2, they have 
perpetually before their eyes the blissful goal of 
their calling, and the examples of those who have 
fallen on the way; 3, they have a living conscious¬ 
ness of their own frailty, and of the Divine 
faithfulness.—Wherein consists the blessing of 
true and living faith ? 1, It brings us into union 
with the word of God; 2, it protects us from the 
wrath of God; 8. it leads us into the rest of God.— 
At what does the preaching of the wrath of God 
aim? It aims, 1, to awaken the secure; 2, to 
warn the light-minded; 8, to urge on the slug¬ 
gish.—The entrance into the rest of God may be 
neglected, inasmuch as, 1, God earnestly invites, 
indeed, to this entrance, but He compels no man 
to walk upon the right path; 2, the entrance 
stands for a long time open, but the period of 
grace comes finally to an end; 8, the entrance 
is sure to the people of God, but unbelief sepa¬ 
rates again many from the people of God.—What 
is the best consolation amidst the troubles of our 
earthly pilgrimage? 1, The encouragement of 
the word of God; 2, the fellowship of the people 
of God; 8, the prospect of the rest of God.—The 
fault lies not in God if any one attains not an 
entrance into the rest of God; inasmuch as, 1, 
God has established such a rest since the com¬ 
pletion of the creation of the world; 2, God has, 
by the word of the Gospel, given to us all a sure 
promise and invitation; 8, God has prepared for 
us, in Jesus, the reliable leader for our entrance 
into this rest—To what are we laid under obli¬ 
gation by God’s proffers of His grace? 1, to 
the heeding of a season of grace; 2, to a use of 
the means of grace.—The faith which we pro¬ 
fess, we have also to live: 1, what binds us to 
this duty? 2, what hinders us ,in it? 8, what 
aids us to victory?—How do we stand with re¬ 
spect to the rest of the seventh day? 1. Do we 
respect it as a holy ordinance ? 2. Do we un¬ 
derstand it in its salutary import? 8. Do we 
use it according to the Divine will and purpose ? 
—How we must surely overcome the disquiet and 
danger of the world; 1, by confidence in the 
promises; 2, by obedience to the ordinances; 8, 
by submission to the leadings of God.—The right 
union of labor, rest, and festal gladness in the 
life of the Christian. 

Luthbr {Pref. to John Spangenberg's coll, of 
Sermons , Walch XIV. 876): — In truth thou 
canst not read the Scripture too much: and 
what thou readest, thou canst not read too 
well; and what thou readest well, thou canst 
not too well understand; and what thou under- 
standest well, thou canst not too well teach; 
and what thou teachest well, thou canst not too 
well live (Domestic Sermons , Walch XIII. 1886).— 
The preaching of faith is such a preaching as 
demands ever to be exercised and put in prac¬ 
tice.—That I may come to the point of rising 
above every thing, of contemning sin and death, 
and of gladly venturing myself in all confidence 
upon the promise of God, I must have the Spirit 
and power of God, as also perpetual exercise and 
experience. 

Stabke:—A way slavish fear! but filial fear 
must be present, that we walk therein, and so 
work out our salvation (PhiL ii. 12).—Not only 


must none remain behind for himself; but each 
one must also see to it, so far as the grace of 
God shall render it possible for him, that if 
others remain behind, he, by hearty exhorta¬ 
tion, and his own good example, incite them tc 
the course, and thus take them along with him.— 
Pilgrim, it is high time, if thou wouldst yet 
enter into the rest of God. Therefore hasten, 
and see to it, that thou do not come short of this 
blessedness.—Were there oz^the part of God an 
unconditional decree of human salvation, and 
were men, by virtue of this decree, unable to 
fall from the state of grace, and incur the loss 
of salvation, the holy men of God would not have 
been so zealous to warn believers against back¬ 
sliding, and to exhort them to perseverance (2 
Pet. iii. 17).—What avails it to listen to so many 
hundred sermons when we believe not, and re¬ 
ceive no benefit? Mark! the word of God 
which thou hearest must fiow into thine inmost 
soul, and must there give thee the full sap and 
nourishment of life, if it is to avail to thee for 
salvation (1 Thes. ii. 13).—The promises of God 
avail nothing to unbelievers. These must die 
without consolation, and perish eternally (Isaiah 
xl. 1).—The Gospel is, indeed, the power of God 
unto salvation, but it compels none to believe; 
but man retains his free-will to give place or not 
to the grace which knocks at the door of his 
heart.—Thou thinkest that it is very easy to 
come into heaven; but believe me, nothing com¬ 
mon or unclean can enter thither. Unless then 
art cleansed by faith, and art become a new crea¬ 
ture, thou wilt not enter therein.—The repose of 
believers consists in this, 1, that we find all the 
works of God good, and are satisfied with these 
in the kingdom of nature and of grace; 2, that 
to that which God has devoted to us for our sal¬ 
vation, we desire to add nothing of our own, 
neither works of sin, nor even works of the law. 
—0 how often are the first last, and the last 
first! Lord, Thy judgments are incomprehensi¬ 
ble, and unsearchable Thy ways.—How highly 
should we respect the Psalms of David, since the 
Spirit of God has spoken by him!—To-day, 
since we hear the voice of Christ, let us obedi¬ 
ently follow it; else we deserve that He with¬ 
draw from us His grace (John xii. 851.—God 
would at all times, have all men enter into His 
rest.—Nothing of all which the holy men of God 
have written is in vain; what we do not under¬ 
stand, testifies of our weakness and imperfec¬ 
tion.—Beloved, let us not be impatient over the 
turmoil of sin, the assaults of the devil, the 
pains of our vocation, and our other burdens. 
For such is the character of our present life. In 
heaven we shall have peace from all these (Ps. 
xc. 10; Rev. xiv. 18).—0 how deep is our con¬ 
cern, not only in the eternal rest itself, but also 
in that constant faith and obedience, without 
which that rest can never be attained. 

Berlenbuboer Bible:—P romise is God’s 
passport, which He gives us for our journey. 
He who throws away the promise, robs himself 
of aid.—We would fain be saved without em¬ 
ploying the means.—The seed of all errors lies 
by nature in every one.—Because thou doest no¬ 
thing, thou doest abundance of evil, and failest 
to accomplish thy duty.—The word in itself de¬ 
pends, indeed, in its power not upon my accept* 
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ance, sinoe it is still powerful, but outside of mo 
it avails me nothing.—All the works of God tend 
toward rest. But the time which is previously 
to elapse must not appear too long to us; but we 
must be assured that as God has brought us upon 
this way. He will also aid us to the end.—The 
work of creation is an image and foreshadowing 
of all the ways of God, clear to the end. The 
long extended time shows the long-suffering of 
God, and is given by God that we may recognize 
His goodness; but men readily abuse it to the 
indulgence of their sloth.—If God works in thee, 
thou art in rest; but if thou workest thyself, 
and in selfishness, thou hast nothing but disquie¬ 
tude. 

Laurentius: —The life of believers is nothing 
but a journey into eternal rest.—We may hear 
much of eternal life, and still be excluded from 
it.—The rest of believers in this life is imper¬ 
fect.—To the times which are noted in the sa¬ 
cred Scripture we must give special heed. 

Rambach:—E ach person of the sacred Trinity 
has, as it were, his special Sabbath and day of 
rest. The Father rested on the seventh day 
from the work of creation. The Son rested in 
the sepulchre from the work of redemption. The 
Holy Spirit will rest at last from the work of 
sanctification, viz ., then, when Ho shall hare no 
more sin to do away. 

Stbinhofer:—G lory is reserved for us until 
our entrance into His eternal kingdom. It 
beams upon us from His throne, and will become 
manifest to us in His coming. In the meantime 
if we yield ourselves to His guidance, and hasten 
to the goal, He will infallibly bring us thither. 
We look merely to His heart and His hand; we 
remain tranquil; we let our Leader care for us, 
and willingly follow Him, upofi that way in 
which He has not only preceded us and opened 
the path, but on which He is now also leading 
ns, from step to step, by His power and grace, 
and will continue to lead us, until, at the last 
step, attaining complete deliverance and salva¬ 
tion, we also pass into the same glory, where 
we shall behold the brightness of God in the face 
of His Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, and be in¬ 
vested with this glory. 

Rieger: —Every one should stand in fear and 
just distrust of his own heart, in order that to 
him the visible and eternal may not speedily sink 
into insignificance, the way that leads to it be¬ 
come disagreeable, his striving after the treasure 
be enfeebled, and he be tempted to turn back 
into Egypt. That must bo and become true in 
my heart, which is true, and as it is true in the 
Word of God.—The promise on the part of God 
is so sincere, the faith which trusts to it is some¬ 
thing so tenacious, that we may with these ven¬ 
ture boldly forth for an entrance into rest.— 
Who is there whom God cannot, by a thousand 
means, make to feel that he has been driven 
from the place of rest?—Who is there who has 
yielded to the heavenly calling, that does not 
find himself, after his abandonment of the world, 
in a wilderness of temptation? In whom arises 
no the sigh: Lord Jesus may I soon inquire for 
n.y rest?—No man’s progress is stopped by a 
previously formed decree of God; but it was the 
unbelief that showed itself on the way, that 
woke the wrath of God, and led Him to swear 


that they should not enter into His rest.—The 
purpose of God extends far. All ages, all na¬ 
tions that are successively born, are compre¬ 
hended in it. Thus it bears with patience many 
a generation, and lo, that which was not accom¬ 
plished in the fathers is to be attained in the 
children. God has prepared nothing in vain. 

It is His will that His house be full. No period 
of the world but contributes to the assemblage 
of His elect. 

Von Booatzet:—L abor, works and suffering 
belong to the divine arrangement, or to the way 
upon which we enter into rest. But it is faith 
alone, which lays hold of Christ, and in Him 
already here, and thus also yonder, finds eter¬ 
nal rest. Although eternal rest and blessedness 
are a gift of grace, they still demand all indus¬ 
try and diligence, power and strength, in order 
to our attaining them, because there are many 
enemies that would circumvent us of this rest, 
and hinder our entrance into it.—We evince our 
industry in entering into His rest, 1, if we stu¬ 
diously hear His voice, and are obedient to Him; 

2, if we accompany the word with prayer; 8, if 
we actively prove our faith by love; 4, if we 
rightly employ the present time of grace, nay, 
the present day, the present hour; 5, if in all 
struggle, strife, conflict and suffering, we are 
always watchful and on our guard against our 
enemies, crucify the wicked flesh, as our most 
immediate enemy, and when heavier sufferings 
and assaults press in, do not yield to despair. 

Stier :—As the promise stands remaining to 
us, so Also stands good for us, in the strictest 
sense, the warning against wrath.—The to-day 
which is appointed to fhith ss an accepted time 
and day of salvation, after all the ways of Is¬ 
rael, which ended at last in the blinding and 
hardening of the majority of the people, at last 
clearly manifests itself as the gracious season of 
the New Covenant , in which the voice of God may 
be heard as never before.—The word of the Sab¬ 
batic rest! an inexhaustible consolation, with 
which ah! how many weary pilgrims, fainting 
combatants, sluggish laborers, have again and 
again armed themselves anew with strength and 
courage ! A word of the Spirit which breathes 
upon the inner man, and refreshes with the 
powers of the world to come! A brightly glit¬ 
tering star of hope, guiding out of all darkness, 
back upon the right path !—By how much greater 
and more glorious the work of the redemption 
and restoration of fallen man, in whose fall the 
world is destroyed, than the work of the first 
creation, by so much more glorious is the second 
Sabbath of God in Christ, than the first Sabbath 
of Paradise. 

Von Gbrlach:—I n the oath that unbelievers 
shall not enter in is involved for believers the 
promise that they by faith shall enter in, 

Hedinoer:—H earing must be accompanied 
by faith ; faith must be accompanied by perse¬ 
verance. 

Heubner:—T he unconverted will doubtless 
wish, immediately after death, even then speedily 
to procure for themselves an entrance into bliss, 
but too late ; late-comers are not waited for.— 
The threat as well as the promise is conditional. 
All earthly rest is imperfect; the true rest comes 
afterward.—For him who seeks his rest here, the 
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future world will bring unrest.—The rest of 
God promised to the Christian consists—1, in 
perfect freedom from all that disturbs, oppresses, 
obstructs, weakens, and pains the Christian here 
below: a. from outward disquiet of the world, 
of the body, and of evil men: b. from internal 
disquiet on account of his corruption and weak¬ 
ness ; 2, in the blissful and undisturbed enjoy¬ 
ment of the grace and love of God; his soul 
then rests in God, after whom it was pining; he 
is then united with God through Christ in vision, 
enjoyment and feeling; 8, jn the possession and 
blessed enjoyment of the good which his strug¬ 
gles have achieved, and in the perfectly free, 
never wearying, never exhausting prosecution of 
the new work that is assigned to us.—The Rest 
of God, the heavenly Sabbath, is to us a pattern 
and a goal; reminding us that, in the week of 
our present life, we accomplish our daily work, 
in order hereafter to attain to the heavenly 
Sabbath. 

Friokb :—Every Sabbath is a beckonipg to 
the Rest of God, and an attestation of it. 

[Owen : — The failing of men through their un¬ 
belief doth no way cause the promises of God to 
fail or cease.—Men by their unbelief may dis¬ 
appoint themselves of their expectation, but 
cannot bereave God of His faithfulness.—The 
promise made unto Abraham did contain the 


substance of the Gospel.—The Gospel is no new 
doctrine, no new law; it was preached unto the 
people of old.—The Gospel is that which was 
from the beginning (1 John i. 1). It is the first 
great original transaction of God with sinners 
from the foundation of the world.—God hath not 
appointed to save men whether they will or no; 
nor is the word of promise a means suited unto 
any such end or purpose.—The great mystery of 
useful and profitable believing consists in the 
mixing or incorporating of truth and faith in 
the souls or minds of believers.—It is the proper 
description of an unbeliever, that “ he doth not 
receive the things of the Spirit of God,” 1 Cor. 
ii. 14.—Faith makes the soul in love with spiri¬ 
tual things: love engages all their affections 
into their proper exercise about them, and fills 
the mind continually with thoughtfulness about 
them, and desires after them; and this mightily 
helps on the spiritual mixture of faith and the 
word.—The people of God as such have work to 
do, and labor incumbent on them.—Rest and 
labor are correlates; the one supposeth the other. 
Many important truths lie deep and secret in the 
Scripture, and stand in need of a very diligent 
search and hard digging in their investigation 
and for their finding out.—There is no true rest 
for the souls of men, but only in Jesus Christ by 
the Gospel]. 


IV. 

The peculiar and extraordinary nature of the word of God should deter us from resisting it. 

Chapter IV. 11-18. 

11 Let us labor [strive zealously, ooddtrotfuvl therefore, to enter into that rest, lest 
any man [any one] fall after the same example of unbelief [disobedience, dhretfcto?]. 

12 For the word of God is quick [living], ana powerful [effective, energetic, frwtfc], 
and sharper than any two-edged sword [and], piercing [through] even to the dividing 
asunder of soul 1 and spirit, and of the joints [of both joints] and marrow, and u a 
diocerner of [sits in judgment on, xptrtxd^] the thoughts [reflections] and intents 

13 [thoughts] of the heart. Neither is there any creature that is not manifest in his 
sight: but all things are naked and opened [laid bare] unto the eyes of him with 
whom we have to do. 


1 Ver. 12.—The t« after ifrvra, is to be expunged according to Sin. A. B. C. H. L, 3,78. 

[Ver. 11.— hvov&aamiuvy lei us strive zealously, 2 Pet. 1.10, “give diligence.” Here Alf, earnestly strive; Bib. Un, 
endeavor, perhaps not quite strong enough. De Wette, streben ; Moll, emsmeh trodden.—iv vy a v r y — 9*o* l v. Eng. ver, 
fail after ; Vulg, Lath., Del, Air, Bib. Un, etc, fall into; Moll, fall in the Wee, etc,* De Wette, fall, as a like example. 
All bat the second (Vulg. etc.) take 9*9*19, absolutely of perishing , against which Alf- after Lttn, urges its unemphstte 
position, but to which we may reply, that this springs from a desire to give a special emphasis to dirsiSvtac. Grammatically. 
veaeir iv, for 9*9*19 elt, fall into, is doubtless admissible : but “fall In,” or “into an example,” is harsh,and “to fell 
into the same example,” harsher still. I prefer taking with Eng. ver. and Moll, 9*9*19, absolutely, of perishing, and I 
believe the expression to be a pregnant one, for “ experience a like fall with that of those after whose disobedience you 
thus pattern;” the “ pattern ” not looking forward to the effect of their fell on others—which seems not at all in the 
author’s sphere of thought—but backward to the effect of the fall of their fathers upon them.—r$s dve&Sfiat, disobedience, 
not unbelief^ air urria*. 

Ver. 12.— ZS>9 1 ' 


V9tp, more c 

both joints a _ __ t 

to ^n/rac sal irrevparov.— Kpirucbs .: Eng. ver- Bib. Un, discerner ; AlL.judger, or discemer; fie Wette, Bidder ;lAn^ n 
beurtheilen odor su ridden befdhigt; Moll, richterlich.-—iv6vw9emv *al lyvoutp, not, thoughts and intents, bnt refections,# 
sentiments , emotions, affections, and ideas , thoughts , the former looking more to the moral and emotional, the latter to tbs 
intellectual nature.—K.}. 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 11. Let as therefore strive ear¬ 
nestly to enter—example of disobedi¬ 
ence. —The fact stated in yer. 1, and subse¬ 
quently unfolded, that there not only is a true 
rest for the people of God, consisting in a parti¬ 
cipation of the rest of God Himself, but that we 
Christians are invited to it by a word of promise, 
and have in Jesus our true Leader, leads now, 
according to our understanding of ver. 1, either 
to the resumption of the exhortation which it 
contains, or to a new exhortation to earnest and 
sealous striving for an entrance into that rest 
(we etvtf, that, marking the specific rest just de¬ 
scribed). Whoever intermits this striving will 
fall on the way, and will furnish precisely such 
an example of disobedience, alike in his conduct 
and his destiny, as did the nation of Israel, in 
their march through the desert. Instead of 
i rapdSetypa, in familiar use with the earlier Attio 
writers, but wanting in the N. Test., we have 
here, as at 2 Pet. ii. 6, imbdetyfia. Both words 
denote, sometimes copy , sometimes pattern . The 
iv is not =per (Wolf, Strig., e/e.), or propter 
(Carps.), but denotes state or condition, the being 
tn (BL, De W., Bisp., Del.). With this coincides 
substantially the view of Thol. that it corre¬ 
sponds with the Dot. modi, indicating the t cay 
and manner in which the fact as a whole presents 
itself (Bernhardt, Synt. 100), i. e., fall, and in 
his fall present the same example of disobedience 
as the Fathers. Mag is thus taken absolutely, a 
construction which, since Chrysostom has been 
given to it by most interpreters, though with an 
unwarranted reference to the use of the word, 
ch. iiL 17, they restrict it to mere perishing (ex¬ 
clusive of the idea of sinning). Lttnemann (fol¬ 
lowed by Alford) maintains that the position of 
iriag forbids our taking it here thus absolutely. 
But his view is untenable, and all the more so as 
his own explanation of the idea accords substan¬ 
tially with that given by us. He is right, how¬ 
ever, in remarking that the translation of Lu¬ 
ther, after the Vulg.: “that no one fall into the 
same example of unbelief/’ is not, as by and 
since Bleek, to be rejected on grammatical 
grounds. For irfirretv ev is as good Greek as 
wiirreiv etc, only that it connects with the idea of 
falling into, that of subsequently remaining in. 
Del. adds still further examples from the Hellen- 
istio, Ps. xxxv. 8 ; cxli. 10 ; Ezech. xxvii. 27. 

Ver. 12. For the word of God is living- 
two-edged sword. — Many distinguished 
Christian fathers, and, among recent expositors, 
Biesenthal even yet, regard the X6yoc rov 6eov 
here as the hypostatical or personal word of 
God; but as our Epistle nowhere else speaks of 
the personal Logos,—although it must certainly 
be supposed to have aided in preparing the way 
for that designation,—it is generally understood 
of the word of God as spoken and as recorded in 
the Scriptures. Under this view some (Schlicht., 
Mich., Abresch, Bohm., etc.) restrict it to the 
threatening and heart-piercing word of the 0. 
Test., while others (Camero, Grot., Ebr., etc.) 
apply it U the Gospel of the N. T. Ebrard so 
regards it, even with reference to the fact that 
the Old Testament word remained exterior, and, 


as it were, a thing foreign to man. There is no 
ground, however, for such limitations; nor is 
there, on the other hand, any more ground for 
that wide and vague generalizing of the term 
which, with Bez., Schultz, Bisp., etc., would in¬ 
clude in it the whole range of the Divine threat- 
enings and promises, and strip the passage en¬ 
tirely of its local coloring. It is clear from the 
context that the passage is designed to justify and 
enforce the preceding warning (ver. 1), termina¬ 
ting emphatically and designedly with its sugges¬ 
tive arretdeiac. To do this, the writer brings out 
the characteristic nature of the word of God. 
That which God says (Lun.) is, as a product of 
the Divine activity, infinitely different from every 
human word. But it appears here in reference 
to no specifio subject-matter whatever, but in 
reference merely to this single and peculiar fea¬ 
ture, that it has proceeded from God, and has the 
form of the Logos. This is indicated by the pro¬ 
perties which are immediately ascribed to it. As 
a word of God, it is living ($Cn>), Acts vii. 88; 
1 Pet. i. 28; having life in itself, while again the 
like appellation is given to God, from whom it 
comes, ch. iii. 12; x. 81. Ebrard interpolates 
into the thought a contrast with the dead law; 
while Schlichting and Abresch unwarrantably 
restrict its import to imperishable duration , and 
Carpz., equally unwarrantably, to its capacity to 
nourish the life of the soul. But the inner life of 
the word reveals itself in actual operation . Hence 
it is called bepyfc, proving itself operative and effi¬ 
cient; and since it lay within the scope of the 
author to unfold this feature of the word’s pecu¬ 
liar character, it is called, “ sharper than any 
two-edged sword.” Such a sword, which, as 
dioropoc, or double-mouthed, ‘devours* on both 
sides, issues, according to Rev. xix. 15, from the 
mouth of the Logos. ‘T nip stands after a com¬ 
parative, Luke xvi. 8; Judges xi. 25, as irapd, 
ch. i. 4. In similar terms, Philo repeatedly 
speaks of the Logos.* 


* [The following passages from Philo (cited by Lttn.), are 
among the striking evidences that onr author, while totally 
free from the mystical and allegorising fancies of Philo, 
could yet have hardly been unacquainted or unfamiliar with 
his writings: Qvt rerum divinarum h teres, p. 400. Elr* 
iviXiyei * AulAev avrrd i Uea (Gen. xv. 10) rb tic ov wpowfc/c, 
lya rbp dSiSaxrop irvop* 0ebp rifiporra rat re rip ou>pdru>v 
k<u irpaypAmp efijc awaaac hppt6c0at #tai i SoKovcas 

Awmc ry ro/iei rip ovpndr rtsp avrov Adyy* oc, «ic rr,p 
bfvrdTTjv axotnj6*U a Siaipip ovSivort Aifyet rd aurthjrH 
vdvra • iwftS&y Si pexpi rip ardfimv tcaX Xeyofiivmv afitpmv 
wdfup dvb rovnap rd X6yy dewpnrA etc ifivOyrovs sal 
dwtpiypdfave fioipat apvrrai Sieupetp ovroc o tojicvc . . . 
'Exaorov olv rip t pimp 4i«A« pioov, rijr pip «•« 

koyucbp k«1 aAoyor, rbr 44 kdyop fit n k<u if/tvoos, 

rijr Si al<r9i)<rir tic n«TaAiprriai|r ^avraoUp koX oxara- 
Azarov. Again de Cherubim, p. 112 f. Philo finds in the 


wdrra nmX 'iirfap AwoAtcirfir ry yewnry, hafifidyti rjic 
AAoytnic wvp *«* i*ax«»Pf r (Gen. xxu.t), 

ouXtir jtaiKara^A^ai rb $prjrbp iavrow yAcj^icvoc, o« 
yvpiPTj rn Stavoia fierdpe toe wpbc t bp $ebv avawrp. in tne 
first passage, Philo speaks of “God dividing (cutting) all the 
natures of bodies and of things in succession, which seem 
to have been fitted and united together, with Bu wora, 
which is the divider (cutter) of aU things , which being 
whetted to the keenest edge, never cesses dividing all 
things which are perceptible to sense,” etc. In the others 
he says that “Abraham, when he began to measure all things, 
according to God—takes a likeness of the flaming sword (*• 
of the Divine Logos), to wit, fire and a sword (p-dx* 1 ?*” 
seeking to sever and bum away the mortAl part from him¬ 
self, in order that with his naked intelligence he might soar 
and fly up to God.—K.]. 
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Via. 12. And piercing through—feel¬ 
ings and thoughts of the heart. —These ex¬ 
pressions subserve the same purpose as the 
preceding, viz., to characterize the word of God 
as such . A union of the word of the Gospel, or 
even of the Hypostatical Logos, with the inner 
life of believers, is not indicated by a single fea¬ 
ture of the picture. It simply presents to us the 
word of God in its proper and peculiar character, 
os penetrating through every outward and enve¬ 
loping fold, into the inmost being of man, and 
thus competent to exercise judicial supervision 
(, KpLTtK not kpittk) over those b&vpfoets 
and Ivvoicu, which, as sources of human 
action, have their sphere of operation in 
the heart. The word exercises its judioial 
functions as well in the realm of thought, 
purpose and resolution, as in that of affec¬ 
tion, inclination and passion; for it penetrates 
so deeply as to effect the work of separation 
(fiepujpdt) in the province of soul and spirit, and 
that in their natural (though not necessarily, as 
maintained by Del., sensuous and corporeal) life 
of emotion and sensibility. For dppol re icai 
jiveXol form doubtless a figurative expression 
for the collective and deeper elements of man’s 
inner nature (as, in the same way, pveMs is found 
at Eurip. Hlppol ., 255, and Themist. Oral., 82, p. 
857), and were here naturally suggested by the 
comparison of the “word” with a sword. And 
we can scarcely apply the language to the sepa¬ 
rating of the soul from the spirit, or of both 
from the joints and marrow of the body (Bohme, 
Del.); or to the penetrating of the word clear to 
the most secret place where soul and spirit are 
separated (Schlicbt., who, although &XP 1 is not 
repeated, does not make appuv re teal pbeX&v, de¬ 
pendent on fieptopov , but coordinates them with 
it). The separation is rather described as taking 
place in these designated spheres themselves, the 
word, like a sword, cleaving sonl, cleaving spi¬ 
rit. Hofm. (»Schriflb., I., 259) assume® a very 
harsh and indefensible inversion, making 
koX irvebparoc depend on dp/Lujv re koX /zueA*ji'=alike 
the joints and marrow of the inner life . It is a 
more natural construction (with Liin., Alf., etc.) 
to take dppuv re icai pveXCiv, connected as they 
are by re icai into closely united parts of one 
whole, as subordinate to ifwxvs nal nvebparoq, 
thus=s*ou/ and spirit, alike joints and marrow [t. 
e., joints and marrow of soul and of spirit^. To 
assume (with Calv., Bez., etc,) a coordination of 
the two seta of words, as corresponding and 
similarly divided pairs, is forbidden by the 
absence of the re in the first pair; and the order 
of the words themselves (jfn>xWt preceding irveb - 
paras) forbids our assuming, with Del.tzsch, an 
advance from the nvevpa, as the primary and 
proper seat of gracious influences, through the 
more outward tyoxfl to the strictly material and 
bodily portion of our nature. 

Vkr. 13. And there is no creature that 
is not manifest, etc ,—At the first glance, 
the language looks like a continuance of 
the description of the Myos rob feov; and 
hence many expositors who do not adopt 
the hypostatical view regarding the word, 
still refer the repeated avrov, and the bv 
to Adyof. But although John xii. 48 ascribes to 


the word a judicial function at the final judgment, 
and Prov. iii. 16 ascribe hands to wisdom, yet 
still here alike the mention of eyes, and the 
Hellenistic &6mov corresponding to the Heb. 

indicate that the subject passes over 

from the word to God Himself. This transition 
is all the more natural, in that the attributes, 
previously ascribed to the word, point collectively 
to its origin from God, and to the power of God 
prevailing in it. But we are particularly foreed 
to this construction from the final clause irpdf fe 
rjplv 6 Adyof. This were an impotent, superfluous 
and purely objectless addition if it meant no¬ 
thing but: “of whom we are speaking,’’srepi 
ov rjpuv 6 Adyof, ch. v. 11 (Luth., Grot., Schlicht., 
Strig., etc.), whether we refer the sentence to 
‘God’ or to His ‘word.* Nor does it mean pro¬ 
perly: “to whom we have to give an account” 
(Pesh., Chrys., Prim as., etc.); but more exactly: 
“ with whom we stand in relation,” i. e. r of ac¬ 
countability (Calv., Beng., Bl., and the later 
intpp.). No special emphasis rests on jpiv, and, 
at all events, none strong enough to support the 
interpretation which Ebrard, on the strength of 
it, gives to the passage. The rendering proposed 
in Riutbr s Rep., 1857, p. 27: “to whom («*., 
God) the word is for us,” t. e., “to whom the 
word is to lead us,” is far-fetched and artificial. 
Before God, then, there is no creature, L 

e., invisible and untransparent; rather (6i for 
aAAd, as ch. ii. 6) are all creatures, yvpva, stript 
of all natural and artificial covering ; and rtrpaxtp 
iicrpba, with neck bent back, so as to give a full 
view of the face. The archaeological explana¬ 
tions drawn from ancient usages, either ii 
gladiatorial combats, or in the treatment of 
criminals, or in animal sacrifices, are either 
unnatural, or superfluous. The explanation 
of KTtoic , as opus hominis quia id est vdut 
creatura hominis (Grot., Carpz.), is decidedly 
to be rejected. [rtTpaxnkuspkva (Hesych., 
neQavepLifiha) has been explained from the 
usage of athletes in grasping by the neck or 
throat their antagonist, and prostrating him on 
his back, so that he lies open tend prostrate; or 
from the practice of bending back the neckB of 
malefactors—who would naturally bow their 
heads—so that all may see their shame; or, from 
throwing back tbe necks of animals in sacrifices, 
in order to lay them bare to the knife of the 
slaughterer. The first seems objectionable, as 
giving to rpaxqte&tv, a meaning, i. e., of laying 
prostrate and bare, which is merely incidental to, 
and inferential from its proper force, “seize by 
the neck , throttle .” The second, from the fhet that, 
though a Roman custom, there is no evidence 
that it was expressed by the Greek word rpaxr 
?u$eiv. The third, also, is liable to the objection, 
that, though the usage was familiar to tbe Greeks, 
there is no evidence that this word was employed 
to designate it. The latter view is adopted by 
Liin.; the second by Bleek, De Wette, etc. Alford 
insists on the frequency of the occurrence of the 
word in Philo (especially “ in a passage cast so 
much in Philo’s mode of rhetorical expression”), 
(who uses it uniformly in the sense of laying pros - 
trate, generally metaphorically ), and would thenoe 
interpret it here “as signifying entire prostra- 
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tion and subjugation under the eye of God.” 
Word8wobth renders: “ bare and laid open to the 
neck , throat and back-boneand adds: “ The 
metaphor is from sacrificial victims first flayed 
naked, and then dissected and laid open by the 
anatomical knife of the sacrificing Priest, so that 
all the inner texture, the nerves and sinews, 
and arteries of the body were exposed to view.” 

-K]. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. u The word searches out in our hearts the 
eternity which hitherto lay buried under a mul¬ 
titude of fancies and imaginations of the heart, 
and was too feeble to come forth of itself. It 
creates a spiritual understanding, which con¬ 
sists in true and substantial ideas. It furnishes 
an answer to the objections which distrust, fear, 
impatience, unbelief, awaken in our bosoms. It 
teaches us that there are within us two hostile 
wills; one from truth, the other from imagina¬ 
tion; one from God, the other from ourselves. 
It separates the desires springing from imper¬ 
fect education, from misunderstanding of the let¬ 
ter of the law, and those that spring from an 
nncleansed conscience and habitual desire, and 
it so judges and uncovers all deception, that 
nothing is hidden from it. Thus this word is 
a genuine auxiliary to the attainment of rest.” 
I Hahn, priest in Echterdingen). 

2. The word is the essential means of revealing 
the true and living God, inasmuch as He in His 
essence is Spirit (Jno. iv. 24); and since speak¬ 
ing appears in this connection as an essential liv¬ 
ing utterance of God, its product, the word, must 
contain in itself, and express, the peculiarity of 
the divine life. Precisely for this reason, the 
same qualities are applied to the Word of Revela¬ 
tion as to the hypostatical Logos, and inter¬ 
preters could easily question whether our text 
spoke of the former or the latter. At all events 
this passage belongs, as already recognized by 
Olbhausen (Opuscula, p. 125); Kostlin, (Joh. 
Lekrbegr ., p. 8761 Dorner, ( Christology I. 100) to 
those Biblical aeclarations which explain and 
prepare the way for the origin of the mode of 
expression in the prologue of the Gospel of 
John. For if Christ is conceived, not merely as 
the mediator of the creation, the redemption, 
and perfection of the world, but also as media¬ 
tor of the whole revelation of God ; if again the 
word is the essential means of this revelation, 
and if, finally, the personal mediator must, in 
such a relation, be conceived of as of like na¬ 
ture with God, as demanded by the expressions 
hxavyaopa ttr 661 W Ka * X a P aKT ^lP rfs viroard- 
aeuQ avrov, ch. i. 3, and e'ucuv rov &eov rov aoparov , 
rrpfJT&roKOQ nborK nrlaeo^ (Col. i. 15), it beccmes 
then entirely natural to characterize the Son of 
God, not merely as being the substance of the an¬ 
nounced word, but as the eternal and personal 
Word, by the appellation of Logos. 

3. Although expressions are found in Philo, 
regarding the cutting and penetrating sharp¬ 
ness of the “ word,” which are similar to those 

29 


used here, we are still not to go back to Philo 
for the explanation of our passage, but rather 
to conceptions and expressions of the Old Tes¬ 
tament which Philo’s philosophical speculations 
not unfrequently obscure and misinterpret. The 
Word of God is specially compared (Is. xlix. 2) 
with a sharp sword, and Is. xi. 4 speaks of the 
rod of His mouth, which will smite the earth, 
and of the breath of His lips which will slay the 
wicked. For this same reason similar figures 
are found at Eph. vi. 17: 2 Thess. ii. 8; Rev. i. 
16; ii. 12; xix. 15. The judicial power of the 
word, which is spirit and life (John vi. 63 \ 
Acts vii, 38); is mentioned, also John xii. 48 > 
as at Wis. xvi. 12, its healing, and at Sir, xliii. 
26, its all-creating and sustaining power. We 
might also, perhaps, be reminded of the expres¬ 
sions at Wis. xviii. 15; 6 iravroSbvapds aov X6yo? 
— o£v rip? dwirdupiTov imrayv oorjv <f>tpov. 

4. Since irvevpa (spirit) in our passage denotes 
a constituent element of human nature, and is 
distinguished from ^v^fj (soul) the trichotomical 
view of the nature of man is here expressed, 
which is found also 1 Thess. v. 23; while Matth. 
vi. 25; Jas. ii. 26 point undeniably to that of 
a dichotomy. But this indicates no contradic¬ 
tion in the Holy Scriptures itself, but simply au¬ 
thorizes both forms of representation. Regard¬ 
ing the contrast of the Scriptural dichotomy 
with a false trichotomy and in like manner of 
the Scriptural trichotomy with a false dichotomy, 
see Del., System of Biblical Psychology , Leipz. 
1855, p. 64 if; Olshausen, Opusc. TheoL p. 152,. 
and Lutz, Biblical Dogmatic , p. 76; Von Rud- 
lopf, The Doctrine of Man f Leipz. 1858; and 
G. Von Zbzschwitz, Classic Greek , and the Spirit 
of the Biblical Language , Leipz. 1859; p. 84 ff. 
In the latter work it is well said p. 60 that the 
Scripture speaks dichotomically in respect of the 
parts, trichotomically , of the living reality, but 
maintaining everywhere the fundamental unity 
of the human essence. It is entirely false to re¬ 
fer with G. L. Hahn, (TheoL of the New Testament , 
1 vol. t Leipz. 1854, p. 415) the irvevpa in our pas¬ 
sage to the Spirit of God. According to the 
view of this scholar, it would be here said, that 
the Word of God is not despised with impunity, 
inasmuch as it is able to penetrate into the 
inmost recesses of human nature, where the soul, 
the central seat of life, receives from the spirit its 
contributions and nourishment. Granting, then, 
that the word is able to separate the soul from 
the spirit, this means, according to him, noth, 
ing else than that the Word of God has power to 
procure for man the eternal death of the soul.. 
But the Spirit is here evidently a constituent ele¬ 
ment of human nature, which, in its origin, 
comes immediately from God, and belongs, in its 
nature, to the immaterial super-sensuous world. 
In it is involved the continued existence of man, 
and his entrance after death into the invisible 
world. The yw*# (soul) is in this connection 
the central, and as it were aggregating point of hu¬ 
man life, which is touched immediately by bo¬ 
dily impressions, but which also receives into it¬ 
self the influences proceeding from the irvevfsa. 
(Riehm, II. 672 ff.). 
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THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

He who would attain to (he desired goal must 
not merely give heed to the Word of God, but 
must strive earnestly to enter into the Rest of God.— 
What we hare in the Word of God, we best as¬ 
certain from its agency and its influence.—The 
character of the Word of God corresponds as well 
to its origin as to its object—God judges in His 
word, 1, in order to save; 2, the whole world; 8, 
not merely the walk , but also the heart .—When 
is our striving a blessed one?—1, When it is 
directed to the attainment of the Rest of God;— 
2, when it is directed in accordance with the 
Word of God; 8, when it comes from a heart 
which has a living consciousness of its responsi¬ 
bility to God.—What is the nature of that God 
with whom we have to do?—Does the earnest¬ 
ness with which God desires our salvation find 
an answering earnestness in our striving after 
His approval?—To the magnitude of that which 
God has bestowed upon us, corresponds the 
weight of our responsibility, and the heaviness 
of His judgment. 

Stabkb: —Without rest we wcro the most 
miserable of all creatures, and it were better for 
us that we had never been born, than that we 
remained in eternal unrest. Therefore, take 
courage, vigorously onward, be active in the 
struggle, joyful in the course, that we may lay 
hold of the jewel of rest (1 Tim. vi. 12).—The 
Gospel is the means which God employs for our 
salvation. If then, it is to make living men out 
of dead ones, it must itself bo living.—God’s 
Word has God’s power.—Observest thou not how 
it arouses thy conscience and rebukes thee ?— 
God evinces His power in the works of faith and 
ef salvation, no otherwise than through His 
word, and it also proves itself mighty in those 
who will not obey the truth, since it becomes to 
them a savor of death unto death, (l Cor. i. 24; 
2 Cor. x. 4, 6; Rom. i. 16; Ps. xix. 8.)—The 
law is a sharp sword, which pierces into the 
rsoul of a transgressor (Gal. iii. 10); but the 
'Gospel is still sharper in its convicting power; 
it is able to soften the hardest heart, and to cut 
it asunder through the preaching of Christ, 
(Acts ii. 87: xvi. 14, 82; xxvi. 27, 28).—As 
the word is of divine authority, it is also a per¬ 
fect, clear, and sure rule of faith.—The power 
*of the word of God evinces itself in this, that 
without compulsion or external power, it draws 
hearts to itself, brings them out of the power of 
the devil, of sin, and of death, into obedience, 
and brings them to eternal, divine freedom, 
righteousness and life.—Our heart has frequent¬ 
ly been smitten, we know not how or whence. 
Frequently we hear a whispering, without any 
sensible emotion. Then again it happens that 
we hear the same small voice, and taste in it a 
power, and receive from it a wisdom, that fills 
us with wonder, (Acts xxiv. 25).—Thoughts are 
not free from accountability; hearest thou not 
that they have their judge?—If thou goest 
about with evil trick and artifices, although they 
are choked down in the heart, and bear no fruit, 
they will still be revealed and judged to thine 
<eternal shame, (1 Cor. iv. 6). 

Beblbnbubgeb Bible-*—H e who will not hear 


the voice of God cannot possibly attain to ths 
Rest of God, and although there may be fond 
some who have said that they enjoy rest, they 
have still only a transitory and self-procured 
rest; but not a rest in God.—Many thousands 
have lost their rest because they did not put forth 
their utmost power in entering into it, (Luke 
xiii. 24).—Where unbelief puts itself in the way 
of the word, there the living word proves its 
power, so as to disclose the condition of the 
man.—The living Word of God cuts so deep into 
the soul that the false blood of selfishness, as it 
were, issues forth, and of necessity, betrays it¬ 
self.—None is so upright toward thee—of that 
be assured—as this word. 

Laubbntius :—With the regenerate the spirit 
must have sway: the body must be subject to 
the soul, but the soul to the spirit.—From God 
nothing is hidden, neither the wickedness of the 
unconverted, nor the secret desire of believers. 
He knows and sees all better than we ourselves. 

Rambach :—Those greatly err who hold the 
Word of God to be a dead letter; yet the law 
cannpt make alive, for this is an honor which 
belongs alone to the Gospel. 

Von Bogatzky:—N one can have any excuse 
for remaining dead and inanimate, or sluggish 
and inactive; because the word is living and pow¬ 
erful.—With the sword of the Spirit must all our 
enemies be smitten, and not hinder us from en¬ 
tering into the heavenly Canaan.—We have not 
to do with mere men who formerly wrote the 
word, and who now preach it; no, we have to 
do with God Himself, the Judge of all flesh.— 
The more exalted is the person who speaks to 
us, the more reverently do we receive the word 
and obey it. 

RiEOxn :—Thero arises in the heart, particu¬ 
larly if during many years it has not remained 
totally estranged from, and indifferent to, the 
proffers of God, an incredible blending of good 
and evil, of truth and falsehood, of earthly- 
mindedness, and occasional longing after some¬ 
thing better, of inclination to the obedience of 
faith, and temptation to depart from the living 
God. If these remain always blended with each 
other, then the man always remains hidden from 
himself, now inclined to be influenced and yield 
to right persuasion, and now again timid, trem¬ 
bling before the temptation to cast away his 
confidence. With this he sinks at one time intb 
fear,without exertion , and acts as if nothing more 
were to be accomplished; and at another 
plungei into self-confident endeavors t* exertia a 
without fear, without thought of the power of un¬ 
belief, from both of which only the call and 
drawing of God can set us free. From such a 
labyrinth there would be no escape without this 
judicial and serving power of the divine word, 
whioh must divide asunder for us faith and un¬ 
belief in their deepest roots, and their inmost 
and most vital tendencies. 

Stieb:—T he unbeliever already has his judge 
in the heard but despised word, and his judg- 
ment in his heart and conscience.—He who in 
the deepest, indestructible original foundation 
of the fallen man, still attests by the voice of 
conscience His right and His truth, is the same 
one who now speaks by the word of His grace 
unto and into the conscience. 
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Von Girlach: —All that is here said of the 
word, that is, of the revelation of God generally, 
holds in the highest degree of the independent, 
personal, eternal Word which was with the Fa* 
ther, and has appeared among us in the flesh; 
every individual word of God is an emanation 
from the eternal Word.—The greater the com¬ 
passionate grace which God bestows upon us in 
Christ, the mightier the power of His all-healing 
and restoring love, so much the more fearful is 
the responsibility, if we nevertheless despise His 
word. 

Heubner: —The Word penetrates even through 
the thickest bulwarks of prejudice, of illusion, 
and into the hardest and grossest hearts; it 
seizes upon the inmost being, the very vital 
principle of man.—How often has the declara¬ 


tion of the Bible assailed and completely pene¬ 
trated the hardened and the transgressor, or a 

promise awakened the sluggish and the timid._ 

The power of the word comes from God who has 
created both the word and the human soul. 
Even the simplicity of the word strengthens its 
power.—God knows alike true and wavering 
faith. 

Hahn: —We cannot believe and yet remain 
idle.—The word will at once render us cheerful, 
and will help us on if we deal with it honestly 
and do not weaken its power.—Many would 
gladly go into rest, but they do not lift up a foot 
in the right direction. 

Frickb: —The goal toward which we tend is 
indeed rest, but the way is toil and labor. 


THIRD SECTION. 

i. 

Exaltation of Jesus Christ above Aaron and his high-priestly successors. 


The exaltation of Jesus Christ, as the High-Priest who has passed through the heavens, furnishes 
a basis for the exhortation to the maintenance of the Christian confession. 


Chapter IV. 14-16. 

14 Seeing, then, that we have a great high priest, that is [has] passed into [through] 
the heavens, Jesus the Son of God, let us hold fast our profession [confession, 

15 d/toAoyfc?]. For we have not a high priest which [who] cannot be touched with the 
feeling of [sympathize with] our infirmities; but was [has been] in all points tempted 1 

16 like as we are , yet without sin [apart from sin]. Let us therefore come boldly [ap¬ 
proach with confidence] to the throne of grace, that we may obtain mercy,* and find 
grace to help in time or need [for seasonable succor]. 

1 Ver. 15.—'The led. rec. wewtipaotUvov is attested by Sin. A. B. D. EL, and ia to be retained against the reading imrct- 
pmjuiver received by Mill, Bengel, M&tthJU, and recommended by Griesbach, which would properly mean, M who has made 
trial oC espsrtus.” 

* ver. 1C.—The form iXeos, preferred by Lachm. and Tlsch. instead of «Acok, has the sanction of Sin. A. B. C.* D.* E. 
17, 7L 

[Ver. lid - lu ArfAvddra rctot ovparov?, having pasted through (not as in Eng. rer. into) the heaven* : though of coarse 
either might be said.— hpoksyius, our confession. 

Ver. 16. — wvpirof. reus ioSenlaui, to sympathise with our weaknesses. —Kara irarra, as to att things, in all things, —«ca6’ 
ojAouSnrra, according to or after our similitude,— $ast as we are tempted.—x*»p<f Apapnac, apart, or separately from sin; 
tempted in all things, just aa men are tempted, but still totally free from sin. 

Ver. ia—per* weppi foiae, Eng. rer. boldly: Be Wette, Del., Moll, mil FreudigkeM—wttK joyfutness: L@a n mil Zuver- 
sieht—wilh confidence, as also Del. at 8, 6, nearly, visj joyous, unhesitating , confidence; Am, confidence. —sit nuaipov 
ftapeuu', for seasonable succor. —K.J. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 14. Since, therefore, we have a 
great high priest, etc. —Delitiscb, disconnect¬ 
ing the obv from the fyovrec Ap*., and carrying 
it over to the Kparupev , makes the f?ov. &px- here 
incidental, and regards the ovv with Kparupev as 
deducing from the words immediately preceding 
the duty of steadfast perseverance [so Alf.]. But 


the position of ovv between ixovrec and bpxtepia, 
shows that, looking back to the entire previous 
discussion, in which Jesus has been not merely . 
styled hpxupei^, ii. 17; iii. 1 (Thol., De W.), but 
also been set forth in His personal elevation and 
majesty (Ltin.), the author is drawing the con- 
elusion that we possess in Jesus not merely a 
Prophet and Messenger of God, Legislator, and 
Leader, like Moses and Joshua, but a High-priest 
who, precisely on account of this character, can. 
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as dpxvylK nfc curypiag, conduct into the Sabbath 
rest (oafifianop6$). The epithet piyag points at 
once to that elevation of this High-Priest above 
Aaron and his successors, which is unfolded in 
this section; for the opinion of John Cappell, 
Braun, Ramb., Mich., etc., that the epithet ptya^ 
only serves to give to the combination pey. apx» 
the meaning of high-priest, is entirely without 
foundation. Philo had previously called the 
Divine Logos piy. apx • (!•* 6<>4 Ed. Mang.). That 
the author’s special point here is the majesty of 
this Christian High-Priest, is clear from the two 
appended descriptive clauses, of which the for¬ 
mer tells us that this High-Priest has accom¬ 
plished His course, in order that, exalted above 
all created existences (vii. 26; Eph. iv. 10), He 
might receive the Place belonging to Him upon 
the throne of the majesty of God, i. 8, 18; while 
the other connects immediately with His special 
designation as High-Priest the mention of His 
Divine Sonship , which explains this elevation 
(ch. i. 1, 6; vi. 6; vii. 8; x. 29). The render¬ 
ing: 44 who has gone to heaven” (Pesh., Lath., 
Calv., Ernesti, etc.) is erroneous [as also that of 
the Eng. version, 44 who has passed into the hea¬ 
vens”]; and no less erroneous is the opinion of 
Wolf and Bdhme, that the appended rhv vibv rdv 
$eov is intended to distinguish Jesus from 
Joshua. 

Van. 14. Let us hold fast our confession. 
— The circumstance that not merely such a 
High-Priest as the above exists, but that we al¬ 
ready stand in a definite historical relation to 
Him, whereby He is our High-Priest, forms the 
ground of the exhortation to the holding fast, vi. 
18; Col. il. 19; 2 Tim. ii. 15 (uparupev not to be 
explained as by Tittman, lay hold of), of our con¬ 
fession, viz., our entire Christian profession, not 
merely our confession of Christ as our High- 
Priest (Storr). 

Vbr. 15. For we have not an high priest 
—infirmities. —The author is not here giving 
the ground of the exhortation which has already 
found its reason in the Ixovreg olv apx- t but pro¬ 
ceeds to eluoidate still further the declaration of 
Christ’s High-Priesthood which follows from the 
preceding discussion, by anticipating and setting 
aside the thought which might arise that a Mes¬ 
siah who had come from God, and who had gone 
to God, might perhaps indeed have taken upon 
Himself the human mode of life, but could 
scarcely have assumed our entire human nature 
to the extent of an actual sympathy with our 
weaknesses and our temptations. An actual 
joint endurance (avpnbaxeiv, Rom. viii. 17; 1 
Cor. xii. 26) of these sufferings is here not in¬ 
tended. The writer simply affirms a sympathy, 
a fellow-feeling, (avpirafteiv, x. 84); through 
which compassion shows itself in emotional par¬ 
ticipation, and in hearty sympathy with the 
condition ef those into whose circumstances, pe¬ 
rils and modes of feeling we are enabled to enter. 
The ao&kvetai are'not merely sufferings (Chrys., 
efc.), but our outward and inward infirmities. 

Bat one who has been tempted — 
without sin. —The Si stands here as ii. 6; 
iv. 18, so that the adversative clause contains, at 
the same time, a heightening and a carrying 
forward of the thought. Kaff 6uoi6rryra sc. fyuQv 
Is stronger than Spoioc. Christ’s likeness to us 


in respect of being tempted extends to every re¬ 
lation with a single, far-reaching exception,—an 
exception that, in fact, modifies the relatioa of 
likeness at every point, viz., export from sin (jupk 
dpapriac). This cannot mean, 44 except in sin,” 
in all other things beside (Capp., Storr, etc.); for 
in that case Kara irdvra must have been united 
immediately with xupki and ipapriac must 
have had the definite article. The view of 
(Ecum., Schlicht., and Dindorf, to wit, without 
having stained His sufferings by sin, is unna- 
turaL The common explanation, viz., without 
His temptation leading Him to sin, is too nar¬ 
row. Tbe participation of Jesus in every form 
of human suffering—the actual stirring of His 
emotions, His complete fellow-feeling with our 
weaknesses, the reality of His actual tempta¬ 
tion,—all have taken place without one single 
sinful emotion, and without ever finding in Him, 
as their condition, or point of contact, a single 
slumbering element of sin. Every thing took 
place with Him 44 separately from sin.” The 
sinlessness of the Divine Logos in Philo, (Ed. 
Mang. I., 662 ff.). 

Vie. 16. Let os therefore approach— of 
grace. —Since we possess in Jesus Christ a 
High-Priest who is not merely exalted, but also 
sympathizing and tried, and who thus has not 
merely the external position and power, mot 
merely the internal inclinations and volitions, 
but every possible requisite form of qualification 
and fitness to be our Saviour, with this the 
previous train of thought, with its naturally ac¬ 
companying exhortations, is brought to a sort of 
temporary, and, as it were, preliminary close. 
The 44 throne of grace ” is neither Christ (Gerh., 
Seb. Schmidt, Carpz., etc.), nor the throne of 
Christ (Primes., Schlicht.), but the throne of God. 
The expression, however, is not intended to sug¬ 
gest the throne which arose upon the lid of the 
ark of the covenant (Bisp. after the earlier 
intcrpp.), but the throne of God in heaven, which 
at ch. viii. 1 is called &p6voc rafr pryaXocvvyc, and 
here ^pSvoq rye x^P iT0 C* the throne of grace, be¬ 
cause from it there descends to us the graee 
which is wrought through Christ the Son, en¬ 
throned at the right hand of God. There is no 
occasion for interpreting it as the throne which 
stands upon grace, Isa. xvi. 5; comp. Ps. lxxxix. 
15 (DeL), but rather, as that upon which grace 
is enthroned. The coming or drawing near to 
this throne, designated by Kpocipxcadat with an 
obvious reference to the approach of the Leviti- 
oally clean to the sanctuary (Lev. xxii. S), or of 
the priest to the altar (Lev. xxL 17), is to be 
with the bold and joyous confidence (vajtfaeias) 
which gives to itself the corresponding expres¬ 
sion (ch. iii. 6), and rests upon the assurance 
of reconciliation with God. 

That we may obtain mercy, efc.—The 
object of coming to the throne of grace, which 
in the Old Testament was made possible by the 
Levitical sacrifice, in the New, by the sacrifi¬ 
cial death of Christ, but in both eases finds the 
impulse to its realization in the faith of those 
who stand in need of succor, is the attainment 
of ifeoc (mercy) and x^W (grace). It is equally 
unwarrantable (with Liin.) to reject all distinc¬ 
tion between these two terms, and with Bisp., to 
refer the i\eo$ (mercy) to forgiveness of sins and 
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deliverance from suffering, and the x&P l S (9 raee ), 
on the contrary, to the communication of the 
higher gifts of grace. For Iheoc (pity, mercy ) 
always involves a more especial reference to 
wretchedness, which touches the heart; whether 
consisting in outward misfortune, suffering, 
punishment, or inward corruption, guilt and sin, 
while (grace), on the contrary, looks rather 
to a mere self-determined and kindly inclination 
toward those who have neither right nor claim to 
it. To restrict the words elg etwupov fioffieiav to 
the then still existing season of grace, with a refer¬ 
ence back to ch. iii. 13 (Bl., De W., Liin.), would 
indeed be preferable to the wholly vague and in¬ 
definite interpretation, “so often as we need 
help;” yet such a limitation is still less appro¬ 
priate than (with ThoL and Del.) in reference to 
ch. ii. 18, to refer it to our weaknesses and need 
of succor in temptations. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

We must not merely believe what is announced 
to us of Jesus in the Holy Scripture, but also 
confess what we have in this great, and in every 
respect perfected Mediator of salvation.—This 
confession presents itself, indeed, in separate acts, 
but the confession itself is a united and die- 
tinct whole; and the holding fast to this, as the 
confession of the Christian Church, presupposes 
in the members of the Church, a vitality, power, 
and fidelity of personal faith, which should ever 
be cherished, and by which again, our joyful ac¬ 
cess to the throne of grace is secured under the 
most painful trials. 

2. The passing of Jesus through the heavens is 
not here presented as a parallel with the official 
and solemn passing of the Jewish High-priest 
through the holy place, into the Holy of holies.— 
Bather the return of the High-priest Jesus, who, 
as such, has already made His perfect sacrifice 
by the offering up of His life upon the cross— 
His actual return, as Son of man, to the Father , is, 
in our passage, as an extraordinary token of His 
incomparable majesty, placed in parallel with His 
Divine Sonship; whereby the whole person of 
the God-man is exalted above all finite beings 
and localities, and freed from the limitations of 
time and place, has been brought into full and 
unrestricted participation in the Divine majesty 
and glory.—The Lutheran Dogmatic has for this 
reason drawn from our passage a capital proof 
of its doctrine of the ubiquity of Christ. * 

3. A contrast of the strongest kind appears in 
thus setting over against each other the exaltation 
of the God-man above every thing created, and 
His actual participation in human sufferings and 
fortunes. This participation is of a two-fold 
character; the one is a sympathizing and ever- 
enduring compassion, in respect to our needs, in 
a loving sensibility and fellow-feeling with our suffer¬ 
ings; the other is the sinless sharing, during his 
earthly life, not only of out susceptibility to suffering, 
but also of our liability to temptation . Both are a 
testimony of the perfection of Jesus, and a foundation 
of our confidence in His help, which we, for this 
reason, have to implore in our time of need . Upon 
this rests, in great part, the importance of the ex¬ 
periences obtained by Jesus in His human life, in 
regard to the character of human sufferings and 


temptations. “As former of the world, the Logos 
of God knew doubtless what sort of a creature 
we are; but, olothed with our flesh, He became 
acquainted with human weakness from diversified 
and comprehensive experience. His Divine, pre¬ 
existent knowledge, came to learn that which 
springs from personal trial.”—In these words of 
Cyrill of Alexandria, cited by Del., comes out 
rather the importance of these experiences, for 
the development of the personal consciousness 
and life of Jesus Christ, which has been touched 
on elsewhere in our Epistle; the object here aimed 
at, is the quickening of Christian steadfastness and 
fidelity, by pointing to His capability, not merely 
to understand our condition, but by virtue of 
His permanent connection with our nature, in 
which He has Himself been once tempted, even 
now, in His exalted condition, to take livingly to 
heart our state of need and of struggle. 

4. The opinion defended by Menken, Collen- 
busch, Irving, that Jesus Christ was exempt, in¬ 
deed, from actual sin, but not, in His nature, from 
inherited sin, has, lying at its basis, the endeavor 
to bring into clear light the reality of His 
humanity, the historical character of His temp¬ 
tations, and the greatness of His moral power 
and dignity. But it consists in a false explana¬ 
tion of the phrase, “conceived of the Holy Spi¬ 
rit,” in which certainly the phrase, “born of 
the Virgin Mary,” finds its supplementary and 
correlated truth, and it involves a dangerous 
confounding of the actual nature of fallen huma¬ 
nity with the God-created human nature which 
the Son of God assumed in order to redeem and 
sanctify humanity. This confusion again, has 
its ground in an inability rightly to distinguish 
in the human bosom the possibility of sinning, and 
the reality of temptation, from the commencement of 
sinful emotion in the affections (compare Ullmann, 

The Sinlessncss of Jesus, 6th Ed., p. 151 ff., and 
Scuaff, The Person of Christ , p. 61 ff.). 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The duty of fidelity to our profession: a, in its 
ultimate ground; b. in its exercise; c. in its 
blessing.—Whence arises the joyfulness of our 
approach to the throne of grace? 1, from the 
certainty of our reconciliation with God through 
the great High-Priest, Jesus, the Son of God; 

2, from the experience of the sympathy which Jesus 
has with our weaknesses, as one who has Him¬ 
self been tempted-; 8, from faith in the power 
of Jesus for timely succor, inasmuch as He has 
gone sinless through temptation, and victorious 
through the heavens.—What most powerfully 
consoles us in our struggles? 1, the testimony 
in regard to the great High-Priest, Jesus, if we 
can jointly confess it; 2, a survey of the tempta¬ 
tions which Jesus has endured without sin, if 
we recognize therein His sympathy and His 
strength; 8, our sure and confident approach to 
the throne of grace in our need of help. —It is not 
enough that we hear of the great High-Priest, 
Jesus. We must also, 1, confess Jesus in faith 
as the Son of God; 2, comfort ourselves in our 
temptations with His example; 8, seek and find 
from His grace timely succor in our weaknesses. 

Starke :—Take heed that thou do not fall off 
from the confession of Christ; for He is a 
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mighty Lord, who can easily punish this thy 
wickedness; but He is also compassionate and 
sympathizing, since thou always findest with 
Him grace, compassion, and succor. Wilt thou 
then deprive thyself of such blessedness ? There 
are times when compassion and grace are pecu¬ 
liarly needful for us: in our first repentance, 
when we feel within ourselves nothing but sin, 
wrath, and curse; in our conflict with spiritual 
foes; in all fornis of trouble, and at the final 
judgment.—Joyful ness of heart and of conscience 
render prayer mighty with God. But if we are 
to attain such gladness we must stand in the 
state of faith, and of a true conversion (Rom. t. 
2; Eph. ii. 18; iii. 12).—Our approach to the 
throne of God depends upon compassion and 
grace; these we must take by the hand of our 
faith which reaches forth after them; and we 
must find them as a great treasure, which, in¬ 
deed, has been already obtained, but must still 
be sought by belieTing prayer.—We need at all 
times the compassion and grace of God; for the 
sake of these we must seek without intermission 
the throne of grace; but we feel at one time 
more than at another, our destitution, the as¬ 
saults of our enemies, the sorrows of this world; 
for which reasons we must at such times preemi¬ 
nently draw near with reverence to the throne 
of grace. 

Berlexburoer Bible :—We have a great 
High-Priest who consecrates the internal foun¬ 
dation for a holy temple in the Lord, and exer¬ 
cises in all respects His priesthood within us, as 
He has also outwardly exercised it for us.—A 
weak faith which confesses itself to be weak, is 
always dearer to God than a strong faith which 
regards itself as strong, and is not.—Christ, in 
all the assaults upon us, is assaulted along with 
us.—Wrath and judgment are abundantly evi¬ 
dent of themselves, and frighten the heart away 
from God. But grace and love are disclosed 
only through the Spirit of Christ, who then also 
works perpetually to this end, that we may learn 
to have a good conscience toward God, and this 
through the single perfect Mediator and High- 
Priest, who again has so won back love, that we 
can now find a throne of grace in the heart of 
God, provided only that we knock thereat, and 
make our supplications in the name of Christ.— 
Taking , finding , receiving , are all that are of value 
here, and not any personal work or merit. 

Laurbntius :—Believers still have weaknesses, 
but Christ sympathizes with believers in respect 
to their weaknesses.—We must, 1, draw near , 
since by remaining at a distance from God, and 
by not being willing to draw near to Him, we could 
not possibly obtain succor. We must, 2, draw 
near to the throne of grace , since it is through 
grace alone that man obtains help, not through 
works. We must, 8, draw near with joyftdneee , 
•inoe to have begun to believe, and still be al¬ 
ways inclined to doubt, is equivalent to doubt¬ 
ing whether God is truthful, whether He is com¬ 
passionate, whether He is Almighty; and he 
that doubteth must not think that he shall re¬ 
ceive anything from the Lord (Jas. i. 6, 7). 

Rambach :—The recognition of the glory of 
Jesus Christ, and in particular of His High- 
priestly office, is the most excellent preservative 
against apostasy. 


Vox Bogatzkt:—O ur sins must sorely he 
great, and a great abomination, since so greet 
an High-Priest was obliged to expiate them by 
the sacrifice of His own life. But man would 
fain make his sin insignificant and small, and is 
full of excuse, security, and impenitence, and 
he thus denies Christ as the great High-Priest, 
and His great propitiatory sacrifice. 

Steixhofbk:—W ith a disconsolate heart, be¬ 
wailing its misery, feeling nothing bat corrup- 
tion, one may yet summon a confident spirit to 
come to Jesus. The sinner may address Him. 
Before the throne of grace that has been sprin¬ 
kled with blood, the sinner may present his 
cause, his whole burden of anxiety.—We may 
only come to the throne of grace, as ire are, and 
of our condition present what we fed, and ask 
for what we need .—It is simply the result of the 
same pride with which Satan has poisoned ns, 
if we refuse to throw ourselves upon mere com¬ 
passion, and in this, let ourselves be looked upon 
precisely as we are. 

Rieger : — Sympathy carries ns through, and ob¬ 
tains for us that which else a bold claim upon pity 
might deprive us of. Compassion reaches down 
the deepest into our misery, and is, as it were, 
the nearest thing for us to receive or lay hold of. 
Led by this, we always find, more and surer 
grace for opportune help in every time of need. 

Von Gerlach: —We are tempted by sin and 
to sin. Christ was tempted in both senses, with¬ 
out sin.—As His kingly office has respect to the 
annihilation of the dominion of sin, death and the 
devil, and the restoration of men to the glorious 
freedom of the children of God, so His priestly 
office has respect to the doing away of that sepa¬ 
ration of men from God, which sin has occa¬ 
sioned, and the reestablishment of their intimate 
fellowship with Him. The former is preemi¬ 
nently a glorifying of God’s omnipotence; the 
latter preeminently a glorifying of God’s love, in 
the work of redemption. 

Stier: —For that in thee which still loves to 
sin, thou shalt find no comfort and no sympathy, 
but hostility even unto blood, even unto death. 
But for the new man in thee, who is a member 
of Christ, and feels and suffers sin with pain, 
it is to thee truly a great consolation, that He, 
thy Lord and Head, has felt and suffered it also.— 
In our perpetual drawing near lies the whole secret 
of our struggle unto certain victory; in the ne¬ 
glect of this, in indolent and distrustful standing 
aloof, lies our whole danger of destruction.— 
Provided that prayer persists and becomes ear¬ 
nest seeking , we cannot fail to find grace at the 
throne of grace, where nothing else is to be 
sought and found. 

Heubner: —Christ, as a son, had a right to 
take upon Himself the creature. As a son. He 
was an eternal propitiator; God looked upon 
Him from eternity as the ground of our salvation, 
and in Him loves from eternity our fallen huma¬ 
nity as reconciled in Him. As son. He remains 
propitiator through eternity; His propitiation 
holds good forever, because, through the Son, it 
is grounded in the nature of God. Were the 
atonement to lose its efficacy, the Son must cease 
to have efficacy with the Father, and this is im¬ 
possible.—In Jesus Christ there is a wondrous 
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union of loftiest elevation and condesoending 
sympathy.—Both the temptations and the sinless¬ 
ness of Jesus inspire confidence in the heart. 

Stein: —The freer we feel ourselves from evil, 
the more painfully must temptations touch us. 

Fricke :—Having and holding, belong together. 

Gebok :—The lovely paths which open them¬ 


selves to the Christian from the mount of the as¬ 
cension: 1. downwards toward earth; a. a field 
of labor for our faith; b . a place of blessing for 
our exalted Saviour. 2. Upwards toward hea¬ 
ven ; a. a gate of grace for daily joyful approach; 
b. an opened door of heaven for future blissful 
entranoe. 


n. 

Christ has the characteristic of a High-Priest primarily by His capacity to sympathize 

with human weakness. 

Chapter V. 1-8. 


For every high priest [being] taken from among men is ordained for men in things 

2 pertaining to God, that he may offer both gifts and sacrifices 1 for sins: Who can have 
compassion on the ignorant, and on them that are ont of the way [being able to deal 
tenderly with the ignorant and erring]; for that he himself also is compassed with in- 

3 firmity. And by reason hereof [on account of it]* he ought [is obliged], as for the 
people, so also for himself/ to offer for 4 sins. 

i Ver. 1.—The UcL rec. Smpi r< «at, hm the unction ofSln n A. 0. D.++* S. K. L, and all the minusc. 

* Ver. 8.—Instead of Sid ravn}?, ahoald be read with Sin. A. B. C.* D.* 7, 80, St aimjr. [This is intrinsically better, as 
the nnemphatio awnjK, it, suits better than rav-rifv, this, with the incidental and parenthetical character of the verse.—K.J. 

* Ver. 3.—-The fee*. rec., 4avroG, is found in Sin. A. C. D.*** B. K. L., and in nearly all the minnsc. 

* Ver. 8.—Instead of vvip A/iaprt&r, rtpl aft. is, after Sin. A. B. C.* D.* 17,81,47, 73,118, approved by Qriesb., and re¬ 
ceived by Lich. and Tisch. 

[Ver. 1.— AaftfiarSfteros, not taken^toho is taken, as if applying to that particular class of high-priests that are 
taken from among men, in antithesis to Christ; but being taken, as a universal and Indispensable attribute of hijgb-priests, 
vi that they be taken from among men, and an attribute, therefore, which must be shared by Christ .—Mp ayCpaurmu. 
on behalf of men. 

Ver. 2.— ttsrptovaSttr, not exactly have compassion upon, but, “deal moderately, and hence tenderly with;'* Moll, 
das riohtige Mass im MUUiden einhalten. —rol? ayvoovotr sal wKatmftivots, on the ignorant and erring , or straying. The 
Or. Art. not repeated; hence both participles belong to the same subject. 

Ver. 3w—tyctAct, ought, i.e^is bound, is under obligation.— sabue, according as , marking equality of relations.—K.J. 


EXEQETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Vbr. 1. For every high priest—relating 
to God —The position of the words forbids our 
connecting the participle \apflav6fievoc imme¬ 
diately with the subjeotssa^rcry high-priest who is 
taken (Luth., etc .)—as if the purpose were to 
contrast with the heavenly, the earthly high- 
priest; but requires it to be taken predicatively, 
as expressing the first requisite of every high- 
priest, viz., that He, as being taken from men, be 
appointed as religious mediator in behalf of men. 
Nor is any such contrast of Christ with the human 
high-priest, expressed as to warrant the interpo¬ 
lated idea of Thol.: “ While Christ, through the 
compassion and sympathy to which His suscepti¬ 
bility to temptation has given rise, becomes (ac¬ 
cording to ii. 17) a faithfal high-priest (rrwxrdf 
&pXtepeig), the human high-priest, by that liabi¬ 
lity to temptation which passes over into actual 
sin, is moved to indulgence toward his partners in 
guilt, and a prompt and willing exercise of his 
mediatorial office.' 1 Of a contrast between the 
pure sympathy of Christ and the over indulgence 
of the earthly high-priest, there is not the slight¬ 


est trace; on the contrary, the sympathy pre¬ 
viously ascribed to Christ, was regarded as the 
most immediate proof of His fitness for thehigh- 
priestly office, and as such introduced with a yap. 
K adUrrarat is not middle, but passive, and rd irpo$ 
rdv 0e6v is not an Accusative of the object 
(C&lv.), but (as ch. ii. 17) a sort of adverbial or 
absolute Accusative. 

Ver. 2. That he may offer—for alna— 

Although 6upa denotes, Gen. iv. 4; Lev. i. 2, 8; 
bloody sacrifices, and tivotat, Gen. iv. 8,5; Ex. ii. 1; 
Deut.v. 15, those which are bloodless, still the com¬ 
bination, dupdre kcU frvoiat, points here, as ch. viii. 
8; ix. 9, to the well-known distinction between 
offerings made without bloodshed (expressed by 
d&pa, gift*), and those which require the shedding 
of blood (expressed by Qvoiax, sacrifices). The 
words irepl hpaprtuv belong neither to $voiai 
alone (Grot., Beng., etc.), nor to both nouns con¬ 
jointly, but to the verb npoofipg, indicating that 
the high-priestly offerings in question—for those 
of priests m general are not here referred to—in 
which may be included gifts, may be conceived 
as expiatory . The author is stating precisely 
the purpose of the high-priest's religious minis¬ 
try and mediation. 
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As one who can deal gently, etc .— 
Mr rpioirafleiv, is a term that past over (Dioo. 
Labbt. vit.phil., V. 81) from the School of the 
Peripatetics into general use, and which has 
a double contrast, on the one hand, with the 
hTrddeui, passionlessntss, which the Stoics de¬ 
manded of the wise man, and on the other, with 
excess of passion (jrddof) in those who were pas¬ 
sionately excited. It is commonly understood, 
in too narrow a sense, of moderation in anger, 
and of indulgence and gentleness toward the 
short-coming; for it applies, in general, to the 
preserving of the proper mean in our emotions, 
and hence in the case of sufferings denotes stead¬ 
fastness. This quality was specially necessary 
for the high-priest; for all crimes, without dis¬ 
tinction, could not be equally expiated by sacri¬ 
fices. On the one hand, therefore, he must not 
allow himself to be moved by false sympathy to 
unwarranted offerings, nor, on the other, to be 
provoked by the constantly recnrring demands 
for intercession and sacrifice, to impatience and 
hard-heartedness. Wilful and determined trans¬ 
gression of the law demanded even still the 
infliction of the appointed punishment. For sins 
that were committed rroi -pa. with upraised 

r r -. 

hand, t. e. t in a spirit of haughty violence and inso¬ 
lent defiance of the law of God, the offender was 
to be cut off from the congregation by death, Lev. 
iv. 13 ff.; Num. xv. 22 ff. Sins, on the other 
hand, which were committed in error (nntr'3), 

so that in the moment of their commission there 
was but an indistinct consciousness of their na¬ 
ture, admitted expiation by sacrifice. The sub¬ 
ject of expiation must then take the victim to be 
offered from his own possessions, and bring it 
to the priest who put it to death as a substitute 
for its owner, after previously ascertaining whe¬ 
ther the offence in question fell under the above 
mentioned category. The expression, roif ayvoovoi 
kqX nXavopkvoiq, is, however, by no means to be re¬ 
stricted to men who have committed unwitting 
and involuntary offences; for, on the great day 
of Atonement, even sins which were not com¬ 
mitted thus in error (j7l)B^3), which 

rr : 

admitted in the course of the year no expiatory 
sacrifice, could, under the condition of repent¬ 
ance, receive expiation. Those persons, there¬ 
fore, are intended, who, in distinction from the 
impious mockers at the law, disregarded, in their 
natural and hereditary sinfulness, the Divine 
will, and by yielding to temptation, fell into 
error. 

Yer. 8, 4. Since he himself is compassed 
with infirmity—offerings for sin. —’A crdbeia 
is here, as at oh. vii. 28, that native moral weak¬ 
ness with which man is encompassed not so much 
as by a garment (Lttn.), as by light, or by the skin , so 
that he can in no condition of earthly life be 
conceived as separated from it. The classical 
form nepiKeipal n (found elsewhere in the New 
Testament only Acts xxviii. 20), expresses ad¬ 
mirably this condition, so entirely independent 
of human will. ’OfetXei points not exclusively 
to the legal requisition (Bdhm., Hofm.), and not 
exclusively again to a moral necessity, which 


lies in the very nature of the case, as springing 
from the like state of infirmity, (Bl., Lun.). Both 
are blended in the conception of the author 
(Del.). For not only does the law take for 
granted (Lev. iv. 8-12) that the high-priest may 
also in the course of the year find himself under 
a necessity of offering sin offerings for himself 
but on the great festival of atonement, the high- 
priest, after accomplishing the customary morn¬ 
ing sacrifices, was obliged to lay aside the so- 
called golden garments, and in simple priest’s 
clothes, yet of Pelusian linen, descend from the 
bathing apartment into the inner fore-court, 
there lay his hands on the bullock that stood is 
a sin offering between the court of the temple 
and the altar of burnt offering, and offer inter¬ 
cessory prayers, first for himself and his house, 
then for the entire priesthood, and finally for ill 
Israel; prayers which DeL in his history of Jew¬ 
ish poetry, p. 184, 185, has given and explained. 
The first prayer of intercession ran thus: 0 
Jehovah, 1 and my house have trespassed, hire 
done wickedly, have committed sin before Thee. 
0, in the name of Jehovah (according to another 
reading, 0 Jehovah) expiate, I pray Thee, the 
trespasses and the evil deeds and the sins ibere- 
with I have trespassed, and have sinned against 
Thee, I and my house, as written in the lav of 
Moses Thy servant; “ For on this day will he 
make an atonement for you, to cleanse yon: 
from all your sins Bhall ye be clean before Jeho¬ 
vah,” (Lev. xvi. 80). It was only as baring 
himself received expiation that the high-priest 
could make atonement for the priesthood and the 
congregation according, to the principle: Let 
an innocent person come and make expiation for 
the guilty, and not a guilty person come and 
make expiation for the guiltless. Upoa^par 
stands absolutely as at Luke v. 14; Num. vii. 
18; comp. Rkichb Comm. Crit . III. 85. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The idea of the Priesthood is that of a reli¬ 
gious mediation, which, culminating in the Fy** 
priesthood , concentrates itself in sacrifice, and re¬ 
ceives, according to the special character of thi 
religion, its peculiar expression, but reaches in 
Christianity its adequate realization. 

2. Among sacrifices, those which relate to the 
restoration of that fellowship of man with God, 
which sin has interrupted, are of the gmi«t 
importance ; inasmuch as the religious life of 
the human race in its actual course turns upon, 
and as it were revolves about, the realizelic a */ 
the atonement , as about its central point & the 
mutual relations of sin and grace. 

8. The institution of the priestly office there¬ 
fore originates in the necessities of men who are 
to be reconciled to God. But for this reason 
again the priests themselves are taken from men. 
inasmuch as any genuine intercession with God 
requires that they know, from their own exper* 
ience , the necessities of sinfal men. But from 
this again it necessarily follows, that th^y are 
under obligation to offer expiatory sacrifices, 
not merely for others, but also for themselv**, 
until the appearance of the sinless High-priori, 
Jesus Christ. 
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HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Our condition summons us primarily; 1, to 
the humble confession of our sinfulness and weak¬ 
ness ; 2, to a fitting eympathy with' the erring and 
sinful; 3, to the conscientious employment of 
the appointed means of grace.—True sympathy 
springs from a perception of our own liability to 
transgression, and quaUfiee us for a consoling 
ministry.—The office which is committed to us does 
not free ns from • the sin which cleaves to men 
generally; but it entrusts to us the means of re¬ 
conciliation to be impartially applied in the con¬ 
scientious exercise of our office. 

Starkb: —An evangelical teacher, although 
he walks worthily of the Gospel, must still, in 
the proper estimate of his own weaknesses, deal 
with all sinners, in the midst of severity, with 
tender sympathy and love, by which he will find 
all the happier entrance into the consciences of 
his hearers (2 Tim. ii. 24).—The priesthood is 
certainly to be respected!, and they who are 
called to it are to be honored; but they are not 
to be too highly and sacredly regarded; for they 
are also encompassed with infirmity, and are 
obliged, in due order, to pray as well for the for¬ 
giveness of their own sins, as of those of others. 
(2 Cor. iv. 7). 

Rieger :—God has, even from ancient times, 
foreshadowed the blessings and the consolations 
which we have to enjoy in a high-priest, and in the 


access to God, which is obtained by means of him. 
It is a feature of the good and gracious counsel 
of God, that He takes from the midst of men 
those whom He deems worthy of this calling 
and employment. For those who are taken , it is 
an admonition that, apart from that which their 
offioe assigns to them, they are in like circum¬ 
stances with their brethren ; and, for those whom 
they are to serve in their ministry, it is surely 
encouragement that to some in their midst, free¬ 
dom * to draw near to God has been thus largely 
opened.—Such a High-priest taken from among 
men, had thus no ground of self-complacency to 
exalt Himself above others; but rather to exer¬ 
cise a sympathizing and gentle spirit toward all, 
and to be well aware of the two abiding sources 
of sin, viz: ignorance and error . 

Heubner :—The need of a priestly office mani¬ 
fests itself in all religions and among all nations. 
This should make us give attention to the genu¬ 
ine priest.—The office of priest is not instituted 
for his own sake, but for the sake of others. 
He is to be a leader of others to God, and his 
sacred service should be to him a pleasure.—A 
sympathizing heart, love, is the most indispen¬ 
sable quality of a priest. He is to know men, 
their weakness, their deficiency, and this should 
make him sympathizing and attentive; and he 
should reflect upon his own weakness, in order 
to become tho more patient. Lowliness and self- 
abasement make us sympathizing. 


III. 

He possesses moreover this character by His being called of God to this office, and that as 

antitype of Melchisedec. 

Chapter V. 4-10. 

4 And no man taketh this honor nnto himself, but he that [in that he] 1 is called of 
6 God, as [just as, xaflm<nre/p]* teas [also] Aaron 8 . So also Christ glorified not himself 

to be made a high priest; but he that said nnto him, Thon art my Son, to-day have 

6 I begotten thee; as he saith also in another place , Thon art a priest for ever after 

7 the order of Melchisedec; Who in the days of his flesh, when he had offered up [of¬ 
fering np] prayers and supplications with strong crying and tears unto him that was 
able to save him from deaths and was heard in that he feared [and^jng hearkened 

5 to from his pious reverence]; though he were [was] a Son, yet leanf^jie [om. ho] 
9 obedience by [from] the things which he suffered; And being made perfect, he be- 

10 came the author of eternal salvation unto all them that obey him; 4 Called [being 
saluted xpoaafoptuOstq} of God a high priest after the order of Melchisedec. 


1 Ver. 4.—Tlie Art. & before KaAoii/to’Of, is to be erased after Sin. A. B. C.* D. E. K, 23, 87,44. 

* Ver. 4.—Instead of icaBdwep, we are to read, with Sin. A. B. D.*, k«0mwv ep. 

* Ter. 4.—The Art. 6 before Aapmr, is to be expunged after Sin. A. B. C. D. E. K. L. 

* Ver. 9.—According to Sin. A. B. C. D. IL, 17. 37, the order of the words Is as follows: waoir ro*r vwaxovcv<nr avr£. 
[Ver. 4.—««* ovy ievry, and not for himself i cevry, emphatic in position.—oAAd KaXovperoc (omitting o), but being 

called-** as being called,* or, “on the ground that he is called.**— Ka&uxnrtp .: On, as; itoSwr, according as; jeofcowe p, pre¬ 
cisely, or. Just according as. 

Ver. A— 6 AoAijvaf sell. iS6(aotv avr6r. 

Ver. 7.—tofovtt r« sal ucmjpta?, both entreaties and supplications. —wpowcrtycac, offering up, or, by offering up; not, 
“when he had offered op,** nor, “haring offered up**— eiooKovoOeie, being hearkened to. —oirb evka&eiox.from 0—on 

account qf) his reverent fear, JUial fear: Moll, Fromm i g kex t, piety: others, “ aus der GoUttfurchL” —K.]. 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 4. And none taketh upon himself— 
just as also Aaron. —The particle sal carries 
back lapfldvti, and connects it with KadiaraTOi, the 
principal verb of the period (ver. 1), and intro¬ 
duces the second leading qualification demanded 
in the high-priest, viz., the fact of his being 
Divinely called ,—a qualification realised at the 
very inauguration of the high-priesthood, in the 
case of Aaron. Bohme, Bleek and Bisping as¬ 
sume without sufficient ground in hip3dvei a 
paronomasia with Xap/lavdyevoe, ver. 1 . Tne rifrf/, 
honor, restricted by the article, refers not indefi¬ 
nitely to any position of honor whatever, but re¬ 
fers to the special honor here in question, that 
of the high-priesthood; and r Aap6v again is not 
here a collective term for Aaron and his descend¬ 
ants, but Aaron, the individual person, standing 
as a model and example for all subsequent high- 
priests, by whom, in common with their head 
and progenitor, the office was originally held 
during life, the office alternating between the fa¬ 
milies of the two sons of Aaron, Eleaxer and 
Ithamar. In a Midrash published by Schottgen 
and Wetstein, Moses says to the troop of Korah: 
“ If Aaron, my brother, had taken upon himself 
the priesthood, yc would be excusable for mur¬ 
muring against him. But God gave it to him, 
and he who rebels against Aaron, rebels against 
God. To which Korah says in reply: ‘ Think ye 
that I claim to take the dignity for myself? I 
simply demand that it pass to us all in rotation. 1 ” 
Under the Roman dominion, appointments to and 
removals from the priesthood were made at 
pleasure, without reference to the descent of the 
candidate from Aaron. The text, however, gives 
no warrant to our imagining (with Chrys., 
CEcum., Theoph., etc.) an allusion by the author 
to this state of things. Kaddxnrep, precisely ac¬ 
cording as, entirely at. Aappavetv tavrip does not 
of necessity involve the idea of uturpalion (Luke 
xix. 12). But if a Divine call and personal choice 
of the position are placed in contrast, then the 
latter is really usurpation—a fact which Hofm. 
fails to perceive. 

Ver. 5. Thus also Christ glorified not 
himself, etc .— Hofm. (Schriftb. II., 1,282; 2 Ed. 
II., 1, 898) says: “It was no act of self-glorifi¬ 
cation by which the Royal Mediator of salvation 
became High-Priest; it was on the path of sor¬ 
row and suffering that He attained to that glory 
in which He is now a High-Priest after the order 
of Melchisedec.^»*Jtat this contrast of doi-dfrev 
and rraBelv ant ip* xes the subsequent discussion. 
The same i^JMe if we refer the passage to 
Christ's royal dignity, whether we find the allu¬ 
sion to it in 6 XP 1<TT ^C or in iddi-atlev. The dd^a is 
but an equivalent to the Ttyf, of ver. 4 (Bl., etc.), 
and the term 6 xP tOT k is selected because Jesus 
Christ is regarded here not in His person , but in 
His character of Messiah, who, as Anointed One, 
is seated at the right hand of God. 

But he who said to him, etc., as also in 
another passage. —The two citations do not 
express the same idea; nor is the former ad¬ 
duced to prove that Christ is also a High-Priest 
(Schlicht., Grot, Steng., Ebr., etc.), but simply 
to call to mind the relation previously unfolded, 


that, viz., which the God who has bestowed this 
priestly dignity on Christ, sustains as Father to 
this Anointed One. The second citation from 
Ps. cx. 4 proceeds to define the priestly position 
of Jesus, already repeatedly alluded to in a ge¬ 
neral way, by its special feature, alleging, ttz., 
that its true type is to be found not in Aaron, 
but Melchisedec. The essential import of the 
statement is subsequently unfolded. Td£*c sig¬ 
nifies neither order of succession (Schultz), nor 
rank , but position, quality , mode, or kind, for 
which ch. viL 15 has sard rrjv dyotdrqra. “Him 
whom God, in the words, 'My Son art Thou,’ 
declares to be His world-ruling Anointed One, He 
also, in His words, 'Thou art a Priest,’ declares 
to be an eternal Priest—two closely united and 
kindred utterances of God’s prophetic word in 
the Psalms ” (Del.). 

Ver. 7. Who in the days of his flesh— 
suffered. —The be refers back to the subject 
6 xP tar to which the Aor. Ipafh belongs, and 
of which the contemporaneous circumstances, or 
the way and manner of learning, are denoted by 
the Aor. Part, irpoaevtynae and etcaKovctitig. The 
phrase, “in the days of His flesh,” i. e., of His 
human life on earth, is contrasted with His per¬ 
fected state, mentioned ver. 9, and belongs to 
the main verb, lyadev. To lyadev answers hzaBcv, 
with an intended assonance. From that which 
(not in general: “by the fact that”) He suffered 
(dfl*rf with pavOdvo, as Matth. xi. 29: wapd, or cx, 
Matth. xxiv. 82 [Matth. xxiv. 82 has drd t# 
ovKije, which would be the more regular construc¬ 
tion with things; xapd with persons, though the 
usage is by no means invariable—K.l) He learned 
His (the Art. rfjv being specific) obedience. To 
put in parenthesis the clause, salirep —traxwfr, 
and thus (with Abresch, Dind., Heinr., Steng., 
etc.) carry the be over to kytvero as its first prin¬ 
cipal verb, is totally inadmissible. For satrep 
can never be constructed with a finite verb 
which here would be lyade [t. e., although, as 
being a Son, He learned, etc., which would re¬ 
quire el Kai, or some combination with e<1. But 
neither is the clause, sahrep uv vide, to he con¬ 
nected, as by Chrys. and Theoph., with eloasovth 
dele . For the particle points to some ovparent 
inconsistency between the clause in which it 
stands ( although being a Son) and the main de¬ 
claration with which it stanas connected. Yet 
no such inconsistency can be found between the 
relation of Son and the fact of His being hearkened 
to (rather the reverse), but it does seem inconsist¬ 
ent with the leading thought of the period which 
points to Jesus Christ’s humiliation and to His 
possession as Man of the first requisite of a high- 
priest, mentioned ver. 1-8 (just as w. 5, 6, de¬ 
clare His possession of that second requisite men¬ 
tioned ver. 4). The “ learning of obedience ” is a 
mark of humanity; and even in this fact of the ac- 
tual development of Jesus, would the aetual state and 
condition of the Son of God, have disclosed itself 
But here the question is not of that actual con¬ 
dition, viz., of Christ’s essential likeness to* and 
equality with humanity, by virtue of the incar¬ 
nation. That matter has been previously dis¬ 
posed of. The question is now of His fitness 
for being a High-Priest, and this by virtue of 
His sympathy with the weaknesses of men. The 
emphasis, therefore, rests not on hpa&ev, teamed 
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(Del.), but on the whole closely connected 
phrase, IjxaBev a<p uv liradev. 

Vkb. 7. Offering np aapplioations—and 
being hearkened to, etc. —With Uenjpta (which 
at Job xl. 20 is also connected with dbjai$) IXam 
or WfiSoc [or xAAfof], is originally to be supplied, 
the word thus properly denoting by ellipsis the 
olive branch, which was borne in the hands of a 
suppliant who was imploring help or protection 
[Soph., (Ed. Tyr ., L 3]: whenoe arose then the sig¬ 
nification of earnest entreatysshceaia, Uereia. It is 
uncertain whether (Theophil., Bl., De W., Bisp., 
etc. ), we are to assume, in respect to the verbal 
coloring of these clauses, a reference to Ps. xxiL 
and cxvi. There oertainly is none to the loud pray¬ 
ing of the Jewish high-priest on the annual day 
of atonement (Braun, Bohme, etc.); most proba¬ 
bly [I think certainly —K.] reference is here made 
to the prayer in Gethsemane, and reference in the 
plural nouns to its successive repetitions. The 
added clause, “ with strong outcry ” (perd Kpavyifc 
laxvpdc), leads Calv., Schultz, Stein, etc., to regard 
the language as referring, along with these 
prayers, to the loud crying of Jesus on the 
cross; Cajetan, Este., Calov, and Strauss, refer the 
whole exclusively to this latter, and Klee con¬ 
fines it even to the loud outcry with which Jesus 
died. These applications of the passage are by 
no means (with De W.) to be regarded as un¬ 
suited to the context,* they are rather very na¬ 
tural, inasmuch as the struggling of Jesus with 
that suffering of death which was inseparable 
from His Messianic office, and which had long 
been present to His thought, was not limited to 
His agonizing supplications in Gethsemane; and 
the two Aorist participles are not to be resolved 
by after that , viz., after that He had offered , etc ., 
(De W., Hofm.), but in that (pi*., in that He of¬ 
fer edj or by offering). The words allude, how¬ 
ever, preeminently, to the suffering in Gethse¬ 
mane; and we have here, perhaps, given us, in 
close accordance with the aocount of Luke xxii. 
89-46, a scene of evangelical history resting 
upon tradition, which has also found its way 
even into the text of some reoensions of Luke 
himself. For according to Epiphanius ( Ancor . 
81), the mention of tears is found b 
A ovxav evayyeXUf) b-roig adiop$6roic avrtypd^oi^. 


* [It seems to ms (with De Wette) that a reference of the 
language to the sufferings and exclamations of Jestui on 
the cross, would here be inconsistent with the purpose of 
the writer. He is pointing ont how our Lord had learned 

** abedUnos by prayers and supplications to Him who was able 
to saye Him from death.” The “ obedience ’* naturally has re* 
ference to that which was the object of His crying and sup¬ 
plication, and this is clearly intimated by the expression, 
“ to Him who was able to saye Him from death.” The na¬ 
tural implication of this language is, that He prayed to bo 
eared from death. Tot the request was refused Him, and 
He exercised obedience in submitting resignedly to the will 
of His Father, and going In obedience to that will to the 
croes. Thus the prayer of Gethsemane: “If poesiblo, let 
this cup pass from me,** with the accompanying submission 
of the whole matter to the will of His Father, and the sub¬ 
sequent obedience in going to the cross, are here clearly 
portrayed, while “the strong erring,** which is unmen¬ 
tioned in the Gospel, is here added as a natural, and we 
may add, almost necessary adjunct of the scene; for we 
could scarcely conceive those agonising prayers and the 
bloody sweat, as unaccompanied by the lend outcry here 
mentioned: and altogether the prayer, the cry, the sweat, 
are probably parts of the evangelical tradition regarding 
that critical scene io the life of our Lord. The death scene 
on the croes took place when the Son had substantially 
obeyed; the crisis was over, and Jesus had already accepted 
His destiny.—K.]. 


Moreover, Luke xix. 41, and Jno. xi. 35, show 
the Lord weeping; while again, on the other 
hand, the hyuvia of Jesus in the garden (Luke 
xxii. 44), is not without example m the record 
of His life, Jno. xii. 27. We may imagine that 
the pioture here drawn sustains a relation to the 
Gospel narrative like that which Hosea xii. 5 
sustains to the wrestling of Jacob at the Jabbok, 
Gen. xxxii. 26 (Bohme, Del.). Since elsewhere 
in our Epistle (ix. 14; xi. 4), as in the classics, 
irpoaflpv is connected with the Dative, it is 
most natural not to make (with LQn.) rrpoc rdu 
dwdpevov o6$etv avrbv etc Bavdrov dependent on the 
verb, but on dtijauq re ecu hcenjpia^. The mere 
expression oofriv ik Qavdrov admits indifferently 
of being referred to deliverance from peril of 
death (Theod., Calv., Bengel, etc.) and to res¬ 
cuing out of death itself (CEc., Calov, Este., etc .); 
for which reason Miohael., BL, and others, unite 
the two. [But most assuredly erroneously. 
For what our Saviour prayed for, was not to be 
snatched from death after He had experienced 
it, but rescued from its impending approach. 
It was to be saved from (< that hour”—to be de¬ 
livered from “drinking that cup "—to evade the 
terrible scene whose black shadow was now 
thrown over His soul, that He prayed, and this 
was denied Him. Still, as His prayer was made 
in entire resignation to His Father's will, He 
was “hearkened to,” approved and accepted in 
it, even though a literal oompliance with it could 
not be accorded to Him. He “ was hearkened 
to,” in that an angel was sent to strengthen 
Him; in that His death was accepted in all its 
atoning import, and in that He received the full 
reward of His suffering; that agonizing prayer 
being only an additional and fuller proof of the 
depth of His temptations, and the completeness 
of His resignation.—K.]. We cannot from this 
decide in regard to the sense of the words Jesus 
teas heard arrb rrjg evkapeia?. We are hardly to 
interpret this of His being freed from fear, 
(Ambros., Grot., and many, following the I tala 
exauditus a metu ), which Calvin and Schlichting 
understand, of tne object of the fear, viz., death. 
This interpretation would be allowed, indeed, by 
the an6, and, moreover, evXafkta has, in fact, the 
meaning of fear (Wisd. xviL 8; 2 Macc. viii. 16). 
It can, as appears from Sirach iv. 1, 8, pass over 
into the signification of a fearful holding back, 
and of shuddering at the contact and infliction 
of the Kpifia davarov ; whence Hoftn. understands 
it of Jesus' recoiling from death; and Tholuck, 
after Aretius, explains it of shrinking, shud¬ 
dering, detrectatio, and reminds us of the el 
Swardv , if it is possible , of the prayer in Gethse¬ 
mane. But evkapeia means assuredly in general, 
only thoughtfulness , precaution , foresight , the right 
taking hold and grasping of a thing. Thus the 
fundamental idea points not to fear of danger , but 
to fear of iryury, which, in the sphere of religion, 
is conscientiousness in dealing with our relation to 
God, and with the duties which spring from it. 
Thus this word stands at Luke ii. 25; Acts ii. 5; 
viii. 2; xxii. 12 (Lachm.); and so our author 
uses it ch. xi. 7; xii. 28. For this reason wo 
should also prefer the rendering of Luther after 
the Vulgate, pro sua reverentia; and so with all the 
Greek interpreters, BL, L&n., Del., etc. The 
preposition an6 points not to the oly'eci 
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ground of the hearing [«. e., not being hearkened 
to so as to be delivered from the thing feared: 
but hearkened to from=in consequence of His 
filial reverence]; and is used as at Luke xix. 8; 
xxiii. 41; Acts xii. 14; xx. 9; xxii. 11. 

[I have explained above the force of eiaaxmf- 
cdeic an6 correctly interpreted by the author 
“being hearkened to from, t. e ., in consequence 
of his pious reverence.” He was hearkened to 
none the less now than when as at John xi. He 
said, “I know that thou hearest me always.” 
His prayer was couched in such a perfect spirit 
of resignation, that He was heard in it none the 
less approvingly, notwithstanding that the spe¬ 
cific thing prayed for was not, and could not be 
granted. And it was only the most dreadful 
suffering and temptation that could have wrung 
out, even from the human weakness of the Sa¬ 
viour (and even with this all important qualifi¬ 
cation), the prayer, the granting of which would 
of course have nullified the entire purpose of the 
Saviour’s incarnation.—K.]. 

Hofm. regards the offering -of prayers and 
tears as a sacrificial act, and places it, as stand¬ 
ing connected with human weakness, in express 
parallel with the npoafipttv nepl iavrov , which, 
in the case of the high-priest, must, of necessity, 
precede his bringing the offerings on behalf of 
the congregation (of course with the distinction 
which exists between the weakness of the sinful 
high-priest, and that of the sinless Saviour). 
But this idea, which Del. takes unnecessary 
pains to refute, is expressly contradicted by the 
passage vii. 27. 

Via. 9. And being perfected, etc. —The 
vncucoi) nurreuc, Acts vi. 7: Rom. i. 6, is the con¬ 
dition of the attainment of salvation, of which 
Christ, in His vnaxoff, is the author to them that 
obey Him. On both sides, alike in Saviour and 
saved, the moral character of the rolation is 
strongly emphasized, and at the same time, the 
naatv , to aU t brings out the universality of the 
design of this salvation, as the term eternal 
(aiuvioc), designates its nature, Isa. xlv. 17; 
while its realization among men demands, on 
the one side, the perfection of the life of Christ, 
and on the other, the imitation of His life. 
The connecting point of these ideas, lies in the 
fact that Christ has not otherwise been perfected, 
and elevated to the participation of Divine glory 
on the throne of the Heavenly Majesty, than by 
the voluntary offering of His life, morally per¬ 
fected amidst temptations and sufferings. Thus 
He has become not merely a priestly king, but a 
high-priest after the order of Melchisedek, and as 
such He is not so much prophetically designated 
by Qod in Ps. cx. 4 (where we have barely 
lepei^), but solemnly greeted on His arriving at per¬ 
fection, as shown by the Aor. Part., npoaayopev- 
Oetq, which expresses an act contemporaneous 
with the hyfaero . The author thus says that the 
prophecy has been fulfilled, and so fulfilled that 
vet a new feature, that of the iftyA-Priesthood, 
is to be conceived as jointly inoluded (Hofm.). 

S The reader will notice some verbal allusions 
. contrasts in this passage, not unworthy of 
attention. Christ prayed to Him who was able 
to save (a6£eiv) Him from a momentary death,— 
for such a ourrqpla ,—yet did not receive it, but 
passing through it, became the author of an eter¬ 


nal ouTTjpia to His people. Again He submitted 
to this death in vnaxorj, obedience , to His Father's 
will, and thus became ndai roZf vnaxovovatv avrtp, 
to all who obey Him, the author, etc. Thus the 
saving from physical death which He prayed for, 
is contrasted with the eternal saving which He 
bestows on His people; and the obedience which 
led Him to submit to that death, is paralleled 
with the obedience which enables them to reap iis 
fruits in eternal salvation.— EL]. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. For the legitimate exercise of an office, 
personal fitness, is not sufficient; there is de¬ 
manded for it especially a regular call , which has 
its origin in God, and in times of disorder and 
convulsion, receives and finds in God its reesta¬ 
blishment. The modes of calling may therefore 
be very various, and it is specially neces¬ 
sary to distinguish the forms, which, in times of 
great national convulsion , God has instituted for 
promoting the objects of His kingdom, from those 
which, in definite social relations and spheres 
of life, are established by virtue of human laws, 
on behalf of right and justice, for the attainment 
of specific ends. 

2. That, however, under all circumstances, we 
are to proceed in accordance with the Scripture, 
and that, even in unwonted cases, God, as a 
God of order, proceeds according to recognised 
laws, and in harmony with His holy revelation, 
is clear from the example of Jesus Christ, and the 
relation of His high-priesthood to that of Aaron 
and Melchisedek. All three are ordained of God 
for definite periods and circumstances; and the 
Holy Scripture discloses perfectly their mutual 
relations, so far as they are important to the his¬ 
tory of redemption. The Aaronic priesthood, with 
its legal, hereditary succession and Levitical 
character, is expressly designated as simply an 
intervening and preparatory stage. The union 
of the priestly and kingly offices in Melchisedec, 
appearing as an insulated fact, and without the 
precincts of the covenant people, is stripped of 
its apparently purely accidental character, and 
elevated to a type of that which, within the sphere 
of the covenant people, was, in the person of the 
Messiah, to stand forth in closest connection 
with the history of salvation. But Jesus, although 
Son of God, has still, in no self-willed and arbi¬ 
trary manner, taken this dignity to Himself, but 
in the way which had been previously announced, 
has been placed in it by the Father. 

8. True preparation for an office which is to 
subserve the honor of God and the salvation of 
men, is acquired not by amplitude of knowledge 
and of skill, but by learning of obedience, by which 
the whole person is prepared to be a willing and 
capable instrument for the Divine counsels. In 
this way Jesus Himself has been perfected, and 
for this reason draws all who believe in Him into 
the fellowship of His conflicts and His victories, 
of His sufferings and His blessedness. 

4. The hardest thing to conceive is that the suf¬ 
ferings of the pious, and among them again those 
of the Son df God, lie within the sphere of the 
Divine counsels, and possess a healing and saving 
power . And the hardest thing to render is obe¬ 
dience, which not only abides by and accomplishes 
the will of God amidst sufferings, but in the safer* 
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ings themselves, shall perceive and prove the Divine 
will as a will of love, and to evince and maintain 
the harmony of our personal will with the will of 
God, by a free reception of the destined and allotted 
suffering. 

5. As principal auxiliaries in this conflict of 
faith and suffering, we have given to us the cer¬ 
tainty of the hearing of prayer, the consoling 
assurance of our ultimate personal perfection, and 
the power of communion with Jesus Christ. For 
Christ is to us, not merely an example and pattern, 
but to them that obey Him, He is the author of 
eternal salvation, after having been Himself 
perfected. His perfection refers, on the one hand, 
to His office of high-priestly Mediator ; for, after 
that He had beoome obedient unto the death of the 
cross (Phil. ii. 8), He passed into His state of exal¬ 
tation in which His merits should retain an ever¬ 
lasting efficacy. But this perfection of His career, 
dependent on the fulfilment of His calling, presup¬ 
poses, on the other hand, that complete unfolding of 
His personal character, which was dependent upon 
His actual humanity. Faith in the concrete 
unity of the life of the God-man, requires the ap¬ 
plication of the idea of development to His entire 
personality, after the example of Luke ii. 52. 
But faith in His sinlessness excludes every thought 
of moral deficiency, and of a gradual triumph 
over it by the process of development. His 
learning of obedience, denotes not a transition 
from disobedience to obedience, but the practical 
power and depth of His personal experience of 
that which is connected with human life. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Christ is High-priest by virtue of His suffering 
of death ; He is a high-priest forever after the 
order of Melchisedec, by virtue of His exalta¬ 
tion upon the throne of God.—The priesthood of 
Christ is partly an office committed to Him, partly 
a calling obtained and won upon the path of suf¬ 
fering.—In accordance with a divine calling , wo 
are to deem no service, and no sacrifice too 
heavy, and are in this to take Christ as our pat¬ 
tern and our helper. —The school of suffering, in 
which we learn obedience, is the longest and 
severest; but is productive of the richest fruits.— 
Our way to glory and eternal blessedness, leads 
through suffering which God ordains after the 
example, and through the help of Jesus Christ.— 
No period of life is secure from suffering; no 
rank and condition form a protection against it; 
no virtue and no merit are secure against it; but 
it serves to the children of God as a means of 
discipline in piety , and aids in time to the perfect¬ 
ing of our life for eternity.—Prayers and tears 
are an aid to willing obedience.—Only those suf¬ 
ferings which resemble Christ's conflict of suffer¬ 
ing . can comfort, purify and save. 

Starks : —Observe how deeply Christ was hu¬ 
miliated, how zealously He prayed, how obedient 
He proved Himself. Do thou also learn from 
Him, this zeal in prayer, this obedience in suf¬ 
fering.—Our prayers and thanksgivings are also 
offerings, yet not propitiatory; but prayer and 
thank-offerings, that we may evince our faith and 
thankfulness of heart.—Jesus, since He was the 
8on of God, and still took upon Himself suffer¬ 
ings, to which he might undoubtedly have re¬ 


mained superior, proves thus that He suffered 
not from compulsion, but with the most perfect 
willingness.—-Christ renders those blessed who 
are obedient to Him. No others become par¬ 
takers of His salvation.—The offering of the 
Lord Jesus on the tree of the cross is the grand 
feature of the atonement made on our behalf, 
and of all the glory connected therewith. 

Rieger :—If in our human hearts there can 
be wrought by the Spirit of God groanings which 
are not to be uttered, oh, then, what prayers 
must the Eternal Spirit, through whom our great 
High-priest offered Himself to His God, have 
called forth in Him: What sanctifying of God, 
of His name, counsel and will; what justifying 
of His judgments ; what a piercing to the depths 
of His love; what appeal to His omnipotence; 
what subjection to His sovereign decree; what 
submission under all that was outwardly most 
painful and ignominious, and what a tenacious 
hold by hope on all that is most glorious, were 
united, together in this prayer!—For this rea¬ 
son was the suffering of Jesus so mighty to 
expiate the sins of the whole world, because, in 
His suffering He so justified, in the prayer of 
His willing spirit, the judgment of God upon 
sin, and yet was not to be drawn away from His 
trust in Him who had placed Him in this office. 

—Dread, fear, is the sharpest sting in suffering. 
This the Saviour was unable to escape particu¬ 
larly for the sake of needftil sympathizing wiih 
us. There He experienced how weak one might 
be amidst entire willingness of spirit, so long as 
one is in the flesh; now He knows also what it is 
“to be heard.”—Jesus had already previously 
evinced so much willing, joyful obedience in His 
heroio course from the Father, through the 
world, to the Father; but now He learned what 
is the deepest element in all obedience, viz: that 
in suffering two separate wills come into con¬ 
flict with each other, of which the one must be 
subjected to the other; the will of the flesh and 
the will of the spirit.—Christ now devotes just 
as much fidelity to the carrying out and perfect¬ 
ing of our salvation, as He did formerly to the 
obtaining of it.—Weakness of the flesh becomes 
sinful when it would subdue the willingness of 
the spirit; but if wo cry to God in prayer, so 
that we are heard and delivered from it, it be¬ 
comes the appropriate discipline under which 
we learn and practice obedience. 

Hahn :—Christ knows from experience what 
belongs to a happy emerging from trial and suf¬ 
fering. Now He most sympathizingly pleads our 
cause with His Father.—The will and calling of 
the Father are clear from the fact; 1, that the 
Father Himself, as it were, schooled His Son 
thereto in the days Of His flesh ; 2, that the Fa¬ 
ther Himself perfected Him and made Him the 
pledge and surety of our salvation. 

Heubner :—Tears are a sign of strong, fer¬ 
vent, earnest prayer, and prayer a sign of the 
holy nature of tears.—Christ must be to us a 
consolation and a source of quickening that we 
may not withdraw ourselves from the school of 
God.—Sufferings lead to perfection, and pro¬ 
duce the most blessed fruits.—None, least of all 
the priest, should push himself forward into 
office.—He who arrogates to himself honoris not 
worthy of it.—The Divine call ensures an hon- 
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orable office.—Because God calls, we must serve. 
—Christ is appointed of God; His dignity, His 
right, are founded upon God’s ordination.—The 
Divine Sonship of Christ was the first ground of 
His priestly dignity. To this God has borne 
witness in His word. 

Stbih :—Called long since by the Father to be 
High-priest, the Son proves in His human low¬ 


liness that he is able worthily to fulfil such a 
calling.—He who pushes himself forward pre¬ 
maturely is led by empty honor; an office which 
is administered in a Christian manner and spirit 
brings with it true honor. 

Hediegee:— Personally tried, ready to be* 
lieve, willing to help; all these united thou hut 
in thy Saviour. 


PART SECOND. 


Exaltation of Christ as tho single Priestly King, the antitype of Melchisedec. 


FIRST SECTION. 

TRANSITION TO THIS IHSCUSSION BT MEANS OF CENSURE, WARNING, CONSOLATION, 

■ AND EXHORTATION. 


I. 

The readers are still deficient at the time in the right understanding of this typical relation. 

Chapter V. 11-14. 


11 Of whom [concerning which] we have many things to sav, and hard to be uttered 

12 [to be explained], seeing ye are [have become, ycydvare] dull of hearing; for when 
[while] for [on account of] the time ye ought to be teachers, ye [again] have need 
that one teach you [again om.] which be [what are] the first principles of the oracles 
of God; and are become such as have need of milk, and not of strong meat [solid food]. 

13 For every one that useth milk is unskilful [inexperienced] in the Word [doctrine] of 

14 righteousness, for he is a babe; but strong meat [solid food] belongs to those that sis 
of full age [the mature, reletW], even those [om, even those] who by reason of use 
[habit, £?cv] have their senses exercised [disciplined] to discern [to distinguish] both 
good and evil. 


[Ver. 11.—Hwpl 08 , concerning fwhom, referring to Christ, not Melchisedek; or, better, concerning which matter, ns-' 
Christ’s Melchisedek priesthood.—i/vtt v 6 \6yot voAve kcu our discount is extended and hard to be dearly 

expounded or set forth. — yty6v*Tt, ye have become, not, are. The difference is important, as marking a lapse from a better 
spiritual state. 

Ver. 12.—'O^s/Aorrcf ctrcu, being bound, or under obligation to be—while ye ought to he—-&* t&p xpdror, on occomrf of 
time, better than Eng. Ter, vis-' “for the time,” which is awkward, if not obscure —uaXiv xpcfo’, ye again hart need: the 
ndXtr clearly belongs to «x«r«, not to the following Mdamr .' Por nvd or riva, vis.: “ of some one’s teaching yon the find 

6 rlncpies,” or M of oar teaching you i chat art the first principles,” see exegef ical notes.—Kcu ov otcomt, kcu is omitted by 
•* C. 17, Vulg, Copt, Orfg, and by Sin. 

Ver. 13.— artipot A6y ov due., inexperienced, unskilled in respect of a discourse or doctrine of righteousness, so that he is 
nnal le as a wfrnoe to enter into and comprehend it 

Ver. 14 .—kia t^v i(tv, on account qf haJbiL—ytyvpratrpiva, disciplined, trained, exercised.— acwftrrfcM, organs qfpertep- 
Mon, senses.—dtdjtpte’tf, discrimination.— K.j. 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 

Vie. 11. Concerning which we have 
many things, etc. —The irepl ov is not to be re¬ 
ferred merely to Melchisedee (Pesh. v Calv., and 
the majority) or to Christ ((Eo., Primes.), but to 
the prWeding declaration that Christ is a High- 
Priest after the order of Melchisedee; and the 
ov is to be taken, either with Lfin. as masc., or 
with Grot., etc., as neut Erasm. and Luther 
translate, we might have, instead of have, contrary 
to the tenor of the following part of the Epistle. 
[Alford still refers ov to Melchisedee. But there 
is not the slightest ground for supposing that the 
author felt any difficulty in making clear any 
facts concerning Melchisedee, upon whom, in¬ 
deed, he dwells very briefly, and without any 
seeming consciousness of any thing specially dif¬ 
ficult to understand in the accounts concerning 
him. The difficulties regarding the person of 
Melchisedee, are the result of a gratuitous mis¬ 
apprehension of the strong statements of the 
writer. The really difficult topic is either Christ as 
High-Priest, or as Melchisedec-Priest, or, taking 
the pronoun as neuter, the topic of Christ’s Melchi- 
sedec priesthood.—K. ]. Luther also overlooks 
the yeydvare, ye have become. The dulness or 
spiritual hardness of hearing of the readers is 
not designated as a natural trait, but as the re¬ 
sult of a retrogradation which has no apology in 
their history and outward condition. Hence, 
with respect to the topic about to be treated, the 
author feels a difficulty in finding proper expres¬ 
sion for the olear communication of that which, 
in its subject matter, is so rich and various. 

Yse. 12-14. For when, on account of the 
time, ye ought, etc. —Instead of becoming ca¬ 
pable of teaching, the readers have become in 
need of learning; and, indeed, to the extent that 
they hare fallen back to that infantile age which 
requires milk, and hare thus fallen into the dan¬ 
ger of losing entirely their power of spiritual 
discrimination. In yv. 18 and 14, the author 
expands the figurative mode of expression which 
he had employed at the close of ver. 12, and at 
the same time justifies its import He has the 
readers in his eye, but the expressions are en¬ 
tirely general. The generality, however, affeots 
only the form. As a matter of fact the condi¬ 
tion of the readers is directly included and charac¬ 
terised. Every one who receives his allotted 
food in the form of milk, that is, finds himself in 
the condition of a suckling, is inexperienced, not 
merely in Christianity (LUn.), or in the specific 
doctrine of justification by faith (BL, Thol., 
Ebr.), or in the doctrine which leads to right¬ 
eousness (Riehm, De W.), or in righteous, i. e. t 
right-teaching discourse (Del.), so that the ca¬ 
pacity of speaking in regard to spiritual things, 
according to the law and pattern of truth, would 
be wanting, but in the Myo? Sucaioovvrfc of every 
kind. Tldshas its ground in the nature of a 
vfpevo^ (Deut. iv. 89; Isa. vii. 16; Jonah iv. 11). 
Solid nourishment, on the contrary, corres¬ 
ponds to the nature and the wants of the mature, 
who possess organs of perception (alothfri/pia) for 
the distinguishing of what is wholesome and 
what is pernicious, and these, indeed, as disci¬ 
plined did r$v if tv. *E fa is the habitue, holding, or 


state acquired by exercise, in its permanent cha¬ 
racter or result, as skill, readiness , capacity. It 
is doubtful whether we are to accentuate nva or 
rtvd. The latter was preferred among the an¬ 
cients only by (Ec., then by Luth. and Calv.; 
more recently by Bohme, Bl., Ebr., Lun., Bisp., 
Alford, etc. But the grammatical construction 
does not demand this reading; rather the active 
construction [as of 6t6doKeiv==that one teach you\ 
apart from the doubtful reading, 1 Thes. iv. 9, is 
frequent also in the classics (Win. p. 803, Madvig. 
SynL { 148-50), and the connection rather favors 
the other form; for the readers are not sunk to 
such ignorance that somebody would be required 
to instruct them again, like catechumens, in the 
very first elements of Christianity; they have 
rather but an imperfect and dulled apprehension, 
so that they do not sufficiently distinguish what 
are essential and incidental matters, what is fun¬ 
damental, and what is secondary and derived; 
and they have fallen into danger of forgetting and 
denying the essential distinction between Chris¬ 
tianity and Judaism. 

[Alford, ingeniously enough, perhaps, but, I 
think, with very slight ground of probability, 
defends rtvd, some one, as containing a sort of 
subtle irony, as if the readers were ignorant of 
that which any one was competent to explain. 
Moll argues against this reading on the ground 
that the readers had not sunk to that degree of 
ignorance, that they required to be instructed 
over again like catechumens in the elementary 
principles of Christianity. Delitzsch regards 
the rtvd, thus accentuated, as simply feeble. This 
objection need not, indeed, be pressed, and 
this rendering gives us, perhaps, the easier con¬ 
struction. The other, viz., that preferred by 
DeL, Moll, De Wette, is more difficult, but 
more forcible: “need of [one’s] teaching 
you what are the first principles,” etc. In this 
case we might expect diddoiceoOai, being taught, 
but the harshness of the form would be a suffi¬ 
cient reason for the author's avoiding it, and 
preferring the not unallowable active. With this 
reading, again it is doubtful whether we are to 
explain riva as=7roZo, of what sort, which it easily 
may be, or whether, with Moll, we are to regard 
the writer as declaring that the readers have sunk 
into a state of incompetenoy to discern between 
capital and incidental, between fundamental and 
secondary truths, and thus render it simply what, 
which I prefer.—K.]. 

The Myta are not the words of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, or of the prophets (Peirce, Steng., Dav. 
Schultz, etc.), but the declarations of the Chris¬ 
tian revelation, whose fundamental elements 
constitute the basis of instruction, and at the 
same time contain its rudimentary principles. 
The idea of rudiments contained in rd trrotxeia, is 
heightened by the addition of nfc apxvc (Calv., 
Lttn.). 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. What in our condition as Christians we 
have learned of Christianity, we are not to keep 
for ourselves; but we are rather to be ready to 
communicate Christian knowledge and our evan¬ 
gelical experience, and to regard it as belonging 1 
to our calling, not merely to render an account 
of the ground of the hope which is in us, to him 
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who demands it, but to make known the evan¬ 
gelical truth which aids our Christian life, and, 
so far as is in us, in every direction remove 
ignorance in spiritual things, and come to the 
aid of the weak. 

2. Among these things to be communicated, 
there are found those which, on account of the 
variety of relation in which they stand, or on 
account of the depth of the thoughts which they 
express, are hard to be made clear t and can only 
with pains be brought within our apprehension. 
This difficulty is, in certain matters, heightened 
by the condition of the learners, and that even 
to the degree that the continuous development 
of the thoughts is obliged to be interrupted. 

3. This state of things, however, does not ex¬ 
empt him who is called to make the communica¬ 
tion from the duty of seeking in other ways 
points of contact by which he may promote their 
fellowship, and may act directly on those who 
may lag behind. In the place of doctrinal in¬ 
struction, comes the anxious practical appeal , 
which awakens the conscience, discloses the in¬ 
ner ground of their sluggishness, and penetrates 
to the very roots of their spiritual life. The 
ethical clement in teaching has its own intrinsic 
efficacy. 

4. Among those who are left behind are found, 
along with those of feeble endowments and of 
imperfect spiritual development, also those who 
have gone back . These latter can all the less 
dispense with special moral and religious cul¬ 
ture, in that their backslidings have reference 
not merely to knowledge, but even in this re¬ 
spect have their ground in a decline of spiritual 
life, and precisely for this reason generate and 
diffuse not merely defective views and fragmen¬ 
tary knowledge, but a confused conception and 
a perilous dimness of vision regarding even the 
fundamental principles of Christian truth. 

5. For this reason there is needed by the 
teacher the gift of the discerning of spirits (l 
Cor. xii. 10), wisdom even in withholding 
instruction, and the art of rightly dividing the 
word (1 Tim. i. 7; 2 Tim. ii. 2). For this he 
must himself persevere in the practioe and disci¬ 
pline of constant learning and prayer (Jas. i. 6); 
that he may not only use law and Gospel sea¬ 
sonably and in due order, bub may also under¬ 
stand how to furnish milk to the children and 
solid food to the mature (4. Cor. iii. 2). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Failure in fidelity begets failure in our expe¬ 
rience in spiritual life; and failure in experience 
produces failure in the understanding of the word 
of God.—The important matter is, not how long 
one has been a Christian, but how earnest he has 
been in his Christian profession.—Without exer¬ 
cise, there is not the needful progress either in 
Christian knowledge or in Christian life.—There 
is but one truth for those of riper age, and for 
the immature; but there are different modes of 
oommunicating and of apprehending it.—Inex¬ 
perience in the doctrine of righteousness is the 
worst ignorance: a. on account of its origin; b. 
on account of its consequences. 

Starke ;—In the knowledge of salvation and 


of Divine things, we must increase daily, each 

according to his oapacity_The difficulty of some 

things in Scripture lies not in the things them, 
selves, but properly in the hearer or reader (2 
Pet. iii. 16).—Preachers must sometimes address 
their hearers even sternly, in order that they may 
be aroused in their state of ignorance, and out 
of their sluggishness.—The peculiarity and duty 
of men in Christ is that they teach and advance 
others, not only in respect of knowledge, by 
words, but also in practice, by their edifying 
example.—Oh! how many children of God con¬ 
tinue like children under age in the very rudi¬ 
ments of spiritual life.—Children, so soon as 
they are capable of learning, must be brought to 
the blessed knowledge of the Gospel; the more 
advanced they are in years, so much the more 
should they be advanced also in knowledge; 
otherwise their age becomes a reproach to 
them.—Search, and inquire: what is still want- 
ing to me ? Thou wilt find that thou art still de¬ 
ficient in many things. Go on; make progress 
during thy life in learning and discipline, 1 
These, iv. 1, 10. —Since disciplined spiritual 
senses are demanded for the discrimination of 
good and evil, and these are found only with the 
regenerate, no unconverted man can make the 
true spiritual distinction between good and evil, 
although, according to his literal knowledge, he 
may speak very fluently regarding it. 

Ribgbr: —The more spiritual a thing is in its 
nature, with the more difficulty does it find an 
entrance, so long as the unspiritual and ungodly 
nature which has so deeply penetrated our be¬ 
ing, still so greatly preponderates.—He who does 
not cause every thing to take effect with himself 
for his strengthening and growth in the inner 
man, but overloads himself in many things 
merely with fragmentary knowledge, will at last 
so entangle himself that he will no longer know 
any thing as he ought to know it.—Milk itself 
may be gradually transformed into stronger 
food.—The chief confusion arises from the faet 
that every one so easily exaggerates that which 
meets his fancy, and is so sluggish toward that 
which is fitted to introduce him into the true 
middle path. 

Hahn: —Great truths demand also a certain 
spiritual age and disciplined senses.—If one does 
not correctly understand a thing, let him first 
seek the fault in himself, and administer proper 
self-rebuke. 

Heubner: —The riches of Christianity are in¬ 
exhaustible; the progress of the learners fre¬ 
quently falls short of our expectation.—The Bi¬ 
ble Christianity gives various spiritual nourish¬ 
ment. In the contemplation of Christian know¬ 
ledge there are different stages of maturity, dif¬ 
ferent powers and susceptibilities. We must 
strive for the highest reach of Christian maturity 
and power. 

Steinhotbr:—I f we have trodden the paths 
of conversion, and, from a general knowledge, 
have known and apprehended the salvation of 
Jesus for our fainting soul, and have thus been 
taught to hold Jesus dearer than all things else, 
then it becomes preeminently important for daily 
growth in spiritual life, for a more thorough 
grounding in our fellowship with Jesus, for daily 
food for the spirit, that we search more closely 
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Ill 


and more profoundly into the knowledge of 
Jesus. 

Fricks :—What we have apprehended in faith 


must be thought through, and lived through, by 
each one in his own way. Thus we become 
strong. 


II. 

Hence the summons to the readers to strive after Christian maturity and perfection. 

Chapter VI. 1-3. 

Therefore leaving the principles of the doctrine of Christ, let us go on [let us hasten 
on, <ptpd)!L£.0a\ unto perfection: not laving again the [a] foundation of repentance from 

2 dead works, and of faith toward God, Of the doctrine of baptisms and of laying on 

3 of hands, and of resurrection of the dead and of [am. of] eternal judgment. And this 
will we [or, let us] do, 1 if [provided that, iantep] God permit. 


* Vor. 3.—Instead of iroiif90ju.ev, wo are to read woo )<rn>fin> after A. C. D. E., 23, 31, 39. The Ind- however, la found In 
Sin. [in Cod. Vat., and ia retained by Tiacb. The meaning is good with either reading; in my opinion, equally good or 
better with voojo'of&ev.—K.]. 

[Ver. 1.—^epwpefa, let us hasten onward , speed forward. 

Ver. 3.— iarwtp, precisely if—provided that.— K.J. 


EXEQETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 1. Wherefore leaving the first 
principles, etc. (Lit. the doctrine of the begin¬ 
ning of Christ).—Taken grammatically , it is com¬ 
monly considered that these words may with 
about equal propriety be regarded either as the 
declaration of the author respecting his purpose , 
leaving behind him the elementary doctrine of 
Christ, to advance to perfection in his teaching 
(Erasmus, Luth., Grot., De W., Thol., Bisp., etc.), 
or as a summons to the readers, himself included 
along with them, to strive after their subjective 
perfection (Chrys., Liin., etc .).*—The latter view, 
however, is decidedly favored by the form of 
the sentence, connected as it is by did, as an im¬ 
mediate deduction from the preceding; by the 
fact that refcidrTc retains thus the sense which 
has been just previously assigned to it; and 
finally the declaration in ver. 4 ff.—The contents, 
however, of the participial clauses (not laying 
again the foundation, etc.) might warrant the 
supposition that the plurals (KaraPalJ.dpevot, etc.) 


* [Some, however, as Owen and Delltzsch, conceive it pos¬ 
sible to unite both meanings. To these also Alford partially 
attaches himself, considering “that on the one hftnd, 
0*t».4kiov iraro^oAAdfiCKot can hardly be properly said of any 
but a teacher ; and on the other, ver. 4 ff., aSvvarov yap, etc 
must necessarily have a general reference of warning to the 
readers.—'The whole, then, is a ovyxard/Sao-i? of the writer 
to tits readers. He, with his work of teaching, comes down 
to their level of learning, and regards that teaching and 
learning as all one work going on together; himself and 
them as bound np in one progress. Thus best may we ex¬ 
plain the expressions which oscillate between writer and 
readers ” So Alford. While holding clearly that the main 
tenor of the passage has reference to the spiritnal progress 
of the hearers, and that the general urbanity of the writer 
would be sufficient to account for the first person piar., and 
while also conceiving that /tarafiahAdfieyoi BtfiiXiou may re¬ 
fer not Inaptly to the readers, I yet concur with Alf. in 
finding a little coloring in this phrase drawn from his posi¬ 
tion as teacher.—K.]. 


have here mainly reference to the author, for 
which reason Del. and Riehm unite both ideas, 
regarding the plural of the principal verb as 
having unquestionably a common reference. The 
fipeoQat denotes a movement toward the goal un¬ 
der a rapid and impetuous guidance. The geni¬ 
tive rob xp t0 ton depends not upon apxvc, but 
upon 7i6yov, which latter word is more exactly 
defined by apXVC* 

Not laying again a foundation, etc: 
—Those portions of doctrine are here com¬ 
monly supposed to be referred to, which seem to 
have constituted the catechetical instructions of. 
the early Church. Some old expositors even un¬ 
derstand the words ewl &e6v directly of Christ, in 
order to include the indispensable cardinal doc¬ 
trine of faith in Christ, and appeal in support 
of their view to Rom. ix. 6; while others main* 
tain that Christian faith, as such, is of course 
taken for granted, and needs, therefone, no spe¬ 
cial mention. There is even »n American sect 
that regards precisely the six articles here 
named as the proper cardinal doctrines of Chris¬ 
tianity. With a correct perception of the incon- 

f ruity of the whole passage as thus inteipreted, 
brard proposes to go back to the original signi¬ 
fication of KarapaTJutv, to cast down , overthrow, 
which is also adopted by the Itala, and to take 
irabtv in a privative or reversing sense, as Gal. 
iv. 9; Acts xviii. 21, explaining the absence 
of the article before •defuktov, partly from its 
frequent omission in our Epistle, partly from 
the fact that it is sufficiently explained by the 
accompanying Genitives. But this artificial re¬ 
sort to an unnatural interpretation is totally 
unnecessary. For here first, 1, the author is not 
speaking of specifically Christian doctrine, but 
of those which the Jews had in common with iho 
Christians (Beng., Thol., etc.), and in which the 
distinctive Christian features* might easily, be 
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lost sight of, if those purely elementary and 
fundamental principles of doctrine were held as 
if ultimate and finaL In the second place, 2, the 
question is not of fundamental articles of Christian 
doctrine, but of such fundamental points as must 
be presupposed in the case of the readers. And 
finally, 8, the question is not exclusively of doc¬ 
trine, but primarily of repentance and conversion 
from dead works, and of that turning to the 
living God which corresponds to this act. This 
is the basis on which the readers are so to ad¬ 
vance that they shall not always be laying foun¬ 
dations anew; but on the foundation already 
laid be brought on their part to Christian per¬ 
fection os well in character and in action (Chrys., 
(Ec., etc.) as in intellectual ripeness and ma¬ 
turity. The works are called dead, not because, 
as sinful works, they produoe death’(Schlicht., 
Lun., Bisp., etc.), or defile like corpses (Michae- 
lis), but because, as works of a man who stands 
in no right relation to the living God, they can 
neither express nor give life. [Perhaps, consi¬ 
dering the character of the readers, these again 
may be the dead works of the Jewish law.—K.]. 

Vsn. 2. Of the doctrine of baptisms, etc .— 
Bang., Michael, Winer, De Wctte make didaxvc 
dependent on panrtayCiv, and refer it to those 
“ teaching baptisms,” which, by the instructions 
that were connected with them, were distin¬ 
guished from the purely legal lustrations of the 
Jews. The mere order of the words does not 
decide the question; for, as Thol. has shown, 
there are not unfrequently found with the 
Greeks, for the sake, not merely of emphasis, 
but of euphony, precisely suoh inverted con¬ 
structions as that here assumed by the majority of 
commentators, who make not merely fknmofujv 
and km&loeog but also avaar&aeoc and 

.KpiuaroQ dependent on 6i6axfK> And this is de¬ 
cidedly required by the sonneotion. Instruc¬ 
tions in regard to such rites and doctrines as 
-are elementary to the Christian, and, while they 
.are found also in Judaism, have received from 
Christianity a specific import and character, and 
these must have been clear to Hebrews con¬ 
verted to Christianity, must not be always 
needed afresh by the readers (comp. ch. lx. 10). 
Thus also is explained the plural pairnayuv; 
for fiaKTtOju6$ is a comprehensive term, which at 
ch. ix. 10; Mark vii. 8, denotes the Jewish 
washing, and in Joseph. Jud. Antt . xviii. 6 , 2 
denotes the baptism of John, while the specifi¬ 
cally Christian baptism is in the New Testament 
always called pdimopa. The interpreters who 
suppose the author to refer specially to this lat¬ 
ter baptism, explain the plural either of outward 
and inward baptism (Grot., Bald., Braun, Reuss] 
or of the different acts of baptism (Calov), or of 
triple immersion (DeW.), or of the threefold 
baptism, fiuminis, fiaminis, sanguinis (Thomas 
Aquinas). Some (as Bald, and Brochm.) refer 
the laying on of hands especially to ordination ; 
the majority to the laying on of hands immedi- 
.ntely connected with, baptism, which, after the 
third century, was, in connection with the 
chrism, elevated to the independent act of con¬ 
firmation. But why should we not refer the 
• term to setting apart or dedication in general? 
Alike the import and the rythmical structure of 
(this period are opposed to the view mentioned as 


early as (Ec., that a comma is to be placed after 
paimof&v, diiaxvc to be taken separately as 
coordinate with pairrtapcw, and, like this word, 
dependent on i foyilaov; and that these we are to 
understand by the words catechetical instruction, 
which in the earliest times was frequently im¬ 
parted only after baptism. And it is equally 
inadmissible, with Gennadins and Klee, to make 
even the Genitives fteravoia^ and irtorecf de¬ 
pendent on Sidaxv CJ or, with Calvin, to put in 
parenthesis the words pairrtofiuv — Fi¬ 
nally, there is no reason for referring, with Eat, 
Schlicht., and others, the hv&oracis exclusively 
to the pious, the npiya exclusively to the un¬ 
godly. 

Ver. 8. And this let ns do, etc.— The de¬ 
monstrative rovro is referred by Grot., Limb., 
Semi., Storr, etc. (retaining the reading notfaoftn 
as Indicative future) to dcfilTuov narapa^Mv, and 
they then take koi=oIso , as implying that the 
author will undertake this work of laying foun¬ 
dations so soon as God will allow him to come in 
person to the Hebrews. The majority, however, 
rightly refer it to fepAfutia as the finite verb of 
| the preceding sentence; yet with this difference, 
that according to some the author would seem to 
be expressing the purpose to proceed now, if 
permitted, to unfold the deeper meaning of the 
doctrine of righteousness (Myov Sucaiomnix), whil£, 
according to others, who take the wotfautuv 
communicatively (t. e., as embracing the author 
with his readers), he is exhorting them to ad¬ 
vance to the desired Christian perfection. This 
latter view accords with the connection. The 
conditional clause (provided that=k6vnzp, etc.) 
points to the possibility of a falling away, which 
would absolutely exclude the progress referred 
to. It is not made a matter of direct statement, 
whether in fact such persons are found in the 
Church. But it lays upon each individual the 
duty of self-examination. This intimation is in 
keeping with the rebuking and warning tone of 
the section which is lost sight of by Abresch 
and Be Wette. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The goal of Christian development is perfec¬ 
tion. For the attainment of this goal a striving 
is required, which rests upon reliable founda¬ 
tions, and is rightly directed by the word of 
sound doctrine, and by the supervision and discip¬ 
line of church fellowship. 

2. That which lies at the basis is not the doc¬ 
trine of Divine things, but a personal entrance on 
the way of salvation by turning away from dead 
works (that is, works which contain in them¬ 
selves no life from God), and a turning in faith 
to the only true and living God of Revelation 
and Redemption. With this personal entrance 
on the path of salvation, commences not merely 
the preaching of John the Baptist and of Jesus 
Christ in the history of the Gospel (Mark L 15;. 
Matt. iii. 2; iv. 17 ; Acts xx. 21); nut also the 
influence of the Word of God on the hearts of 

len. 

8. The living power and reality of such a com¬ 
mencement is incompatible with a simple stand¬ 
ing still amidst the very rudiments of Christian 
life and knowledge, and excludes the bare rept- 
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tition of those fundamental acta which inaugu¬ 
rate the commencement as such; but at once 
urges us to, and fits us for, the confirming and 
unfolding of the new relation to God, which that 
foundation has secured for us, Phil. iii. 14. 

4. Repentance and faith must daily testify 
their existence in the life of the Christian, inas¬ 
much as he has not yet reached the goal of per¬ 
fection, but is tending toward it. They hare, 
however, a different significance, according as 
they are fundamental acts preceding and condi¬ 
tioning regeneration, and according as they be¬ 
long to daily Christian Renewal . 

5. The very elementary doctrine of Christ has 
to do with sacramental rites and eschatological 
facts, and, consequently, even elementary in¬ 
struction in Christianity must be complete in the 
articles of doctrine, and leave no gap to be filled 
up in the capital points. But he who would re¬ 
strict himself to the rudiments, and allow him¬ 
self to deal only with them, not only deprives 
himself of deeper insight and of richer know¬ 
ledge, but also puts himself into antagonism with 
the legitimate and fully authorized demand of 
progressive Christian life. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Life and doctrine have in Christianity a very 
noteworthy reciprocal influence.—On the foun¬ 
dation which has been laid we must, so far as 
God allows it, proceed onward to perfection.—He 
who has not thoroughly turned himself to God 
will hardly get on well even with the elementary 
doctrine of Christ.—Confidence in the patience 
and goodness of God must not render us negli¬ 
gent in striving after perfection.—There is a 


neglect in the means of grace for the further¬ 
ance of the Christian life, which cannot be made 
good,' but brings with it apostasy and Divine 
judgment. 

Starke :—It is a sad sign of a great decline 
in Christianity, that there are so few who lay a 
right foundation in their knowledge, and are zea¬ 
lous to make further progress therein.—Where 
God does not aid us with His grace we can ac¬ 
complish nothing rightly.—They are bad Chris¬ 
tians, or rather they are no Christians, who 
know not the ground of the Christian religion. 

Rieger: —The bold determination: We will 
go on to perfection! must still rqjoioe every one 
who has but a slight knowledge of what is en¬ 
trusted to us in the Gospel.—We may often now 
still experience that we have not the same power 
over one portion <of the treasures of the know¬ 
ledge of God, as over another, and not the same 
power at one time as at another. 

Hahn :—The realm of truth is very wide. 
We must not, therefore, stand still, but go on to 
perfection. 

Heubner :—There is a distinction between 
Christian doctrines, not, however, in respect of 
importance, as essential and unessential—for no 
such doctrine have Jesus and the Apostles de¬ 
livered to us—but as elementary or properly 
foundation doctrines, and doctrines built upon 
them, and of still profounder character. There 
is thus a distinction of order, of connection, and 
of comprehensibleness. 

Hedinger:— It is well for many to advance 
slowly in the knowledge of doctrine, that they 
may be all the richer in sincere and simple- 
minded action. 


IIL 

For it is impossible to bring back to a state of grace those who, after experiencing the gracious 
power of Christianity, have fallen back from it. 

Chapter VL 4-8. 


4 For it is impossible for [in respect to] those who were once enlightened, and have 

5 tasted of the heavenly gift, and were [been] made partakers of the Holy Ghost, and 
have tasted the good word of God [a precious word of God] and the powers of the 

6 world to come, if they shall fall away [and have fallen away, itapaiteadvras] to renew 
them again unto repentance, seeing they crucify [while crucifying] to themselves the 

7 Son of God afresh, and put [putting] him to an open shame. For the earth [land] which 
drinketh in the rain that cometh oft upon it, and bringeth forth herbs meet for them 
[useful herbs for those] by [for the sake of] whom it is dressed [cultivated], receiveth 

8 [shareth furaXaftpdvet] blessing from God; but that which beareth [but when bear¬ 
ing] thorns and briers [thistles] [it] is rejected [reprobated, adoxt/ws] and is nigh unto 
cursing, whose end is to be burned. 


[Ter. 4.—rod* avaf imrurdivrat, thou who were once for att (not at one time, or formerly) iUwninaied, 
Ver. 6.—aaAbr yevoatUrovt 9*oi ftiia, tasted an excellent or precious utterance of God. 
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▼or. 0.—(ecu wapairtarovras, and fell aside or fell away ; napd, Dearly as ch. ii. 1— wdA.iv araxturi^etr, to renew 
again, or over again, rakiv, not pleonastic (us Grot.) but iudicates a second renewing, which Is not necessarily nor ordi¬ 
narily implied in avcucau>t£«iv, but simply renewing. (Alf. and Mol).,)— nrr. into repentance with Eng. Ver. Moll, «tc^ 
—avaaravpovrme, while they are rewriting to the cross, crucifying afresh; such the force of the arm. and the present 
Participle. 

Ver. 7.—IS) q nousa, Earth or Land which drank (Aor. Part.):—«V avnjf open it pregnant Gen. with verb of mot io n 
taming on and remaining on. — riierovaa, and is bearing, apparently connected back by xa* so as to be coordinated with 
wtovwo =wkich drank and is producing. We might expect rUrowra ntv — ix+ipattca 14 (Alf.) which would be more 
idiomatic and elegant. Observe the hfe implied in novtra, tmc rovtra, pcraAaji/kLrtt,—oOt,/or the sake of whom, not as 
Eng. Ver. by whom—n*TaAafipd*ti, shareth in, participated Rec. Ver. receiveth, misses the special force of the word (as if 
it were &4x*rai, hap.fidv*t). 

Ver. B.—ix^ipowra 44, but while bringing forth, joined to its noun yij predieatwely , while rurrovew with q Is united to it 
attributively. —tpt/bjAovf rendered Matt. viL 16: Gen. Hi. 18, thistles. So Moll: Disteln. —a&oxijios again a term of Ide^ 
reprobated. See Bom. i. 23; lieb. xii. 17, d*<$oxi#iaa8i), was reprobated, discarded. —Kj. 


XXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Vbr, 4. For it is impossible, etc .—The ydp 
refers neither to the conditional clause immedi¬ 
ately preceding [Abresch], nor to the clause pi) 
irdXiv 1 ^efikltcv Kara^dXhdpevo, ver. 1 (De Wette 
after the earlier interpp.), nor to both together 
(Schlicht.); but to the leading exhortation of 
ver. 8, tovto votitowpev, which looks back to the 
exhortation (ver. 1) to strive after perfection. 
To weaken aown the advvarov into perdifficile 
(Jerome, Erasm., Zwingle, etc.) under the plea 
of a rhetorical exaggeration, is purely arbitrary. 
Neither are we to supply vap' avtipArrotc accord- 
injg to Matth. xix. 26 (Ambrose, Limb., Beng., 
Heubn., etc.). The object of the author is pre¬ 
cisely this: to set before the eyes of the readers 
. the whole magnitude of the danger, and the fear¬ 
ful import and gravity of the crisis to which they 
have come. 

Once enlightened. — The patristic inter¬ 
preters aimed chiefly to oppose the Monta- 
nists and Novations, who sought by this passage 
to justify their refusal to readmit to the Church 
those who had backslidden. These patristic ex¬ 
positors, and after them Thom. Aquinas, Este, 
Corn, a Lapide, Michael., Ernesti, etc., take 
Qvrifrtv in the sense in which it is employed by 
Justim Martye (Apol. i. 62, 65), mi., of baptism. 
They sought, then, to show that the author is 
not speaking here of regeneration in the nar¬ 
rower sense, but of reception into the Christian 
community by means of baptism; and that thus 
only the repetition of baptism upon the re¬ 
admission of those who had deeply fallen, is 
declared inadmissible. But the context, and 
the use of the word, (ch. x. 82), show that the 
word here denotes spiritual enlightenment ef¬ 
fected through the preaching of the Gospel 
(comp. John i. 9; Eph. iii. 9; Ps. xxxVi. 10). 
The dffaf stands in contrast with itdliv, ver. o. 
Men pass th,§ turning point from darkness to 
light (Eph. t.. 14) only once; the change can 
never occur again (Del.). 

Have tasted the heavenly gift.-rBy this 
heavenly gift many interpreters, with Primos., 
understand the Lord's Supper; others, with 
Chrys., justifying grace, or forgiveness of sin; 
some, with Grotius, the peace of mind, which 
it engenders; many, with Calmet, the Holy Spi¬ 
rit, or with Seb. Schmidt, and Bengel, the 
person of Jesus Christ. Abresch and Bleek un¬ 
derstand the above-mentioned illumination or 
the heavenly light which produces this illumina¬ 
tion; Morus and others, the Christian religion 
or the GospeL Tholuck, however, and the more 
recent interpreters, declare themselves, with 


good reason against every special interpretation, 
pointing to 2 Cor. x. 15 where salvation in 
Christ is called “the unspeakable gift” of grace, 
and laying stress, partly on the close connection 
of this clause with the preceding, made by the 
particle re, and partly on the emphatic position 
of yevaajtivovc at the beginning of the clause. 

The connection and object of the passage re¬ 
quire that we take this latter word according to 
rabbinical usage, just as at ch. ii. 9, in the sense 
of practical experience, by actual personal ap¬ 
propriation and enjoyment. The construction 
with the Gen. (instead of the Accus. as at ver. 5) 
does not warrant the interpretation made in the 
interests of Calvinism, of a mere tasting with 
the tip of the tongue. The former construction 
is Greek—the latter Hellenistic. Perhaps it 
may also be said that the choice of the former 
construction was dictated by the idea of an en¬ 
joyment out of the fulness of those heavenly 
riches of grace which were designed for, and 
proffered to, the collective body, while the second 
construction points to the idea 11 that the good 
word of God has been, as it were, the daily 
bread of the persons whom the language de» 
scribes” (Del.). 

Ver. 5. The precious word of Ood, and 
the powers of the world to come. —Many 
interpreters regard, with Chrys. and Primas., 
the first expression merely as a description of 
the Gospel generally; Calvin and Braun regard 
it at least as placed in contrast with the judicial 
rigor of the Mosaic law. The majority, how¬ 
ever, referring to Josh. xxi. 48; Zech. i. 13, and 
similar passages find in it a special reference to 
the divine promises of a blessed future, and to 
peaceful rest in the Land of Promise. The trorld 
to come (aiuv pt/J.un>) stands in the same sense as 
ch. ii. 6, pk/j.ovca oiKovfjUvq , and the “powers’* 

( 6wdp.eiq ) of that world are those mentioned chap, 
ii. 4. And thus too narrow is the reference, on 
the one hand, to the foretaste of future glory 
(Primas., Bohme, etc.), and, on the other, to the 
miraculous acts of the Apostles that haTe been 
witnessed by believers, or experienced in their 
own persons (Wittich, Braun, etc.). 

Ver. 6. And have fallen away. — The 
author has not in mind particular gross or con¬ 
scious sins, as Luther erroneously supposed, and 
hence took offence at the passage. He has 
rather in view apostasy from the recognized and 
experienced truth of salvation, as a sin closely 
allied to the sin against the Holy Ghost. The 
Aor. particip. points to the fact that this break¬ 
ing off from all fellowship with Christ is a single 
and once for all accomplished act; while the 
following Present Participles express the condi¬ 
tion which follows upon this falling away, cha- 
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racterizing its state alike of utter hopelessness 
and self-condemnation. [As to the question 
of the moral condition of the persons here 
described, 1 shall add but little. The ques¬ 
tion had probably hardly presented itself at 
this time as a distinct point of Christian doc- 
trine, whether a regenerated person could fall 
away. One thing was certain, viz., that the 
Christian profession and the actual Christian 
character of the members of the church did not 
take them out of the category of free moral agents, 
who stood personally responsible for their perse¬ 
verance and steadfastness in their Christian 
profession, and who were, therefore, to be ap¬ 
pealed to by every consideration which could 
address itself to persons who, under God, held 
their destiny in their own keeping. It was also 
equally certain that their salvation depended on 
their perseverance; that he, and he only, who 
held out to the end, would be saved, and this was 
equally true whether we adopt the supposition 
that they actually could apostatize from a state 
of grace, or whether their apostasy only proved 
that they had never been in a regenerated state. 
In either case the mode of spiritual treatment 
was the same. None could look behind the cur¬ 
tain into the volume of the divine decrees; and 
the only practical test of the reality of one’s 
Christianity, and the only assuranco of his sal¬ 
vation, was his holding on to the end. As a doc¬ 
trinal question, therefore, it was totally unne¬ 
cessary that it should be raised and decided. 
Meantime another thing was equally certain, 
because lying in the very nature of the case. 
If a person who had partaken of the grace of 
Christ, and been born again by the power of the 
Holy Spirit, and sanctified by the blood of Jesus, 
did fall away, and turn his back completely on 
all these gracious agencies, and these highest and 
final means of salvation, his case was hopeless. 
There was no more sacrifice for sin. He had 
exhausted all the provisions of Divine love and 
compassion, and henceforth nothing remained 
to him but a fearful looking for of inevitable 
judgment. If, then, this and like passages in 
Hebrews do teach the possibility of falling from 
grace, they teach, in like manner, the impossibi¬ 
lity of restoration to it. The saint who has once 
apostatized, has apostatized forever . Meantime, 
the case is only put hypothetically. There is 
not, so far as I am aware, a distinct declaration 
that such a falling away does actually occur; 
but only a declaration, if it should occur, what 
in the nature of the case must be the inevitable 
consequence. And I cannot forbear adding, that 
in my judgment, the tenor of many passages of 
the New Testament is decidedly against the ac¬ 
tual possibility of suoh apostasy, and that the ad¬ 
mission of the doctrine would revolutionize the 
whole orthodox conception of the New Testament 
system of salvation.—K.]. 

To renew them again nnto repentance. 
—The position of irdXtv forbids our connecting 
it with irapaireadvrac (Heinr. etc.); nor need we 
with Grot, regard it as pleonastic in its connection 
with avoKatvl^eiv. For hvd in composition does 
not necessarily denote a return into a previous 
state, but may regard the action as commencing 
(with the kindred meaning of springing up). Thus 
kvatuuvUieiv, avasatvovv» particularly may denote 


the inauguration of a new state of things, and, 
referring to man’s transfer from his old state, 
imply his being brought up back into a higher 
life, Rom. xii. 2; 2 Cor. iv. 16; Col. iii. 10. Re¬ 
pentance (perdvoia) appears here not as the means 
(Chrys., Corn, a Lapide, etc. ), but as the result 
and state of renewal. 'AvaKatvifrtv is properly 
to be renewing, to endeavor to renew. Some, there¬ 
fore, (as Ambrose, Beng., Heubner, etc.), would 
•find in the active voice ground for restricting the 
statement to the efforts of men, for the conversion 
of others, leaving their renewal still among the 
things which are possible with Ood (Matt. xix. 26). 
But the fact that alike here vv. 7, 8, and sub¬ 
sequently ch. x. 20 ff. special emphasis is laid 
on the judicial and retributive judgment of God, 
forbids such a limitation. Thus, undoubtedly, 
the active form is neither to be confounded 
with the Pass. (Vulg., Calv., etc.), nor to be 
taken reflexively==/o renew oneself (Orig., Erasm., 
Lapide, etc). But the active is explained from 
a reference to the employment in the church of 
the ordinary means of grace. 

While crucifying for themselves the 
Son of God afresh. —With the Greeks ava- 
cravpovv means only to nail to the cross ; but even 
the Greek expositors find here expressed in dvd, 
4he natural and appropriate idea of repetition. 
The iavrole is by many expositors erroneously 
rendered (with OSc. and Calv.), so far as in them 
Ues ; and by Heinrichs each for himself. Schultz • 
takes it as Dat. of tho instrument—% themselves. 
More natural would be the Dat. loc. (Beng., Ab- 
reach, Thol.), according to which the apostates 
place themselves on the same platform and level 
with the unbelieving * Jews ; but better than 
either, it may be taken as the Dat. commodi; not, 
however, in the sense of Klee, and Stengel, viz., 
for their own satisfaction and for the gratifica¬ 
tion of their hardened heart, but rather as the 
Dat. incommodi, viz., for their own destruction, 
(Vatabl., Bl., Lun., Del). [With Alf. I regard 
this last meaning of “ in porniciem ” as too 
strong, and as carrying that which lies in the 
nature and necessities of the case, into the gram¬ 
matical relation of the word. It is I think sim¬ 
ply the DaL commodi —expressing that which is 
done for, with reference to themselves, and tho ques¬ 
tion of the consequences, whether destruction or 
otherwise, is not to be found in the relation it¬ 
self. Wordsworth explains artificially crucify¬ 
ing “ not to him, for he is impassable; but to 
themselves and to their own perdition.”—K]. 

Ver. 7.— For the sake of whom.—A C ole 
is erroneously referred by the Vulg., Erasm., 
Luth., Calv., etc., to those who cultivate the land 
[so our Eng. Ver.]. It in fact refers to the pos¬ 
sessors, to whose benefit the cultivating is to in¬ 
ure. We have rendered rbv kit avriR kpxdpevov 
by the perfect, has come upon it; because eni 
with the Gen. used with verbs of motion, includes 
also the subsequent remaining in that state.— 
(Wnc. Gr. 6 Ed. p. 886). 

Ver. 8.— Whose end is for burning.— The 
relation of the words rd ritof elf navotv to the 
immediately preceding sardpac, curse, [viz., the 
end of which curse] is that whioh most imme¬ 
diately forces itself upon the reader, Camerar., 
Abr., Heinr., Bl.), yet the majority of expositors, 
since Chrys. have referred the phrase back to 
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the main subject of the clause, making it de¬ 
clare not the end of the curse, but the end of the 
land (yjfr)— a construction which is certainly pos¬ 
sible. At all events the allusion is undoubtedly 
to a consuming with brimstone and salt (Deut. 
xxix. 22; Is. xxxiv. 9) by which the land is con¬ 
demned to utter sterility and uselessness. Some, 
in advocacy of the ‘ airoKardoraotc, have endea¬ 
vored to draw from it the opposite doctrine, and 
find in the passago such a burning up of weeds 
and noxious vegetation as should cleanse the 
ground and restore its fertility (so Schlicht. etc .); 
but no explanation could be more totally alien 
from the context. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

We may imagine a man's reaching a state of 
abandonment and moral corruption from which 
no deliverance is possible, and which draws after 
itself inevitably eternal damnation. All endea¬ 
vors to banish this thought from our passage do 
violence to the words, and spring from theore¬ 
tical prejudices against the truth which is here 
advanced, and which also receives ch. x. 26 if. a 
more full elucidation. It is not, however, said 
that this condition has in the case of any one 
already taken place. The reader is only warned, 
but this in the most startling manner r against 
sinking into this state as one that threatens him. 

2. This condition does not precede regenera¬ 
tion, but necessarily presupposes it; yet not 
in the broader sense in which regeneration de- 
note^the forgiveness of sins and a transfer into 
the condition of the children of God, but in the 
narrower tense which at the same time includes 
tubsequentem renovationem (Form. Concord. III. 
19 ; John Gebhabd, Log. Theol., tom. VIII). 

8. The possibility of such an inexcusable and 
consciously guilty falling off from Christ, and 
which involves a complete falling away from the 
gracious state, is presupposed by the Lord Jesus 
Himself, not indeed Luke xxii. 81 ff., yet cer¬ 
tainly John xv. 1 ff. and the sin of denial men¬ 
tioned Math. x. 88; Luke xii. 9, threatened with 
the most fearfiil consequences, presumes a like 
condition in one who had previously professed ! 
disoipleship. Moreover, John recognizes a sin 
unto death ( dpaprta irpb{ d&varov) 1 John ▼. 16, 
which even admits no further intercession. 
There is thus no contradiction in our epistle 
to the elsewhere recognized doctrine of the 
Gospel, and the Calvinistic theory of the identity 
of the renatus and the electus appears in this re¬ 
spect also as unscriptural. Compare besides on 
this point Rom. xi. 21; 1 Cor. x. 1-18; Gal. v. ! 
4; 1 Tim. i. 19, iv. 1, vi. 10,21; 2 Pet. ii. 20; 
Rev. iii. 16. 

4. The entire identification of the apostasy 
here named with the sin against the Holy Ghost 
(in regard to which compare the treatises of 
vagn Fb. Roos, 1771, and of Phil. Schaff, 
1841; Mulleb’s Doctrine of Sin , 4 ed., 1860; 
and Alex. Von GSttingeb, de pecato in Spir . S. 
qua cum eschatologia Christiana contineaiur rations , 
1856), becomes questionable from the fact that 
the latter may be committed even by those who 
from the very commencement have hardened 
themselves against the influences of the Holy 
Spirit, and have thus passed on to obduracy and 


blasphemy, Matt. xii. 81 ff.; Mark iiL 28ff.; 
Luke xii. 10. The majority of interpreters, 
therefore, since Bleek regard the sin against the 
Holy Ghost as the broader and more comprehends e. 
Comp. Riehm, II., 764 ff., 819 ff. 

5. Neither does this statement of our author 
stand in contradiction with the doctrine of the 
power of Divine grace , or of the full authority of 
the Church to forgive all sins. For the grace of God 
operates neither magically nor violently, and the 
forgiveness of sins has for its condition repent¬ 
ance and faith. But the very characteristic of 
this sin of apostasy consists in the fact of re¬ 
jecting the means of grace, which bad been pre¬ 
viously employed and experienced as fraught 
with saving power, and this in a radical hostility 
to their truth and saving efficacy ; and thus ren¬ 
dering all their influence objectively impossible. 
There is a continued re-crucifying of the Son of 
God, by which He becomes exposed anew to the 
derision of the world. 

6. The designation of this sin as apostasy is 

as far from excluding the fact of its gradual de¬ 
velopment in a soul, as the description of it at 
sinning wilfully , (Ik ooatuf apaprawjv, ch. x. 26) 
is from denying the fact of the deceptive working 
of sin, ch. iii. 18. “ It is the fruit of an entire 

series of individual, wilful, and unrepented sins; 
the final result of a whole series of misdeeds, 
and of violent repressions of the impulses of 
the Holy Spirit," (Riehm). All the more ne¬ 
cessary then are the warnings and exhortations 
of our epistle for those who have not yet de¬ 
stroyed within themselves a susceptibility to the 
influences of the 8pirit of God, and who have 
not as yet made themselves incapable of faith or 
of repentance. 

7. But in the destruction in man of the suscep¬ 
tibility of moral and religious renovation, there 
is accomplished not merely a law of psychological 
development , but at the same time a Divine , puni¬ 
tive judgment which has its ground in a condo*** 
ing sentence of God. This sentence proves itself 
ultimately valid and decisive, not indeed in ac¬ 
cordance with any eternal decree, but judicially f 
after God has proved the apostates to be utterly 
reprobate. But the entire carrying through of 
this judgment is still in the ftiture. By this 
let none be deceived. “ Yet we must guard our¬ 
selves alike against making the apostolic warn¬ 
ing a source of torture and despair, andaoillow 
of fleshly security" (Del.). Comp. Sfeeeb, TktsL 
Reflections , IV. 684; Latest Theol . Reflections, //. 
898; Palmer, Pastoral Theology (1860); 2d ed., 
1868; Valenti, Pastoral Healing , 2 parts, 1832, 
“On Spiritual Conflicts 

8. “ He who through moral unfaithfulness has 
fallen into the illusion that he has been deceived 
by objective truth, can no longer prove indifferent 
toward this, since he is unable entirely to deny 
it. It has, as truth, maintained itself in his 
inner being; there remains, therefore, within 
him, a sting of conscience, which urges him to 
self-justification, and with this to inward and 
outward struggles, whether in argument or in 
wanton railing against that truth which will no 
longer leave the sinner, whom it once claimed as 
its possession. If now we take into consideration 
that ever growing, ever deepening power of evil, 
which is expressed in the saying: “ In the first 
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step ye are free; at the second, ye are slaves,” 
then assuredly we can recognize as possible, 
within the sphere of such a conscious though un¬ 
confessed self-deception, a degree of obduracy in 
which conversion is impossible ” (Tholuck). 

HOMIL1TIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The lapse from a state of grace: a. in its ori¬ 
gin; b. in its characteristics; e. in its conse¬ 
quences.—He who has fallen from grace is worse 
than he who has never attained to it.—That 
which was written for our warning, and that 
which takes place for our example, whether in 
nature or in history, we should never allow to 
minister to our perverseness.—The susceptibility 
to the repeated influences of grace.—The way to 
Heaven is much easier and pleasanter than the 
way to Hell; those who walk in it have already, 
in the enjoyment of the blessings of salvhtion, a 
foretaste of heavenly powers and delights. 

Starke :—The impossibility of the conversion 
of a fallen sinner, consists not in a deficiency of 
the graoe of God, or of the merit of Christ, or of 
the influence of the Holy Spirit; but in the con¬ 
duct and character of the sinner who wilfully 
rejects Christ, and the economy of salvation.— 
The happy, gracious state of believers, is a glo¬ 
rious token of the Divine origin, truth, and 
excellency of the Christian religion.—All back- 
slidings are not equally dangerous, but none is 
without danger.—The grace of God visits all 
men, but with a great difference in spiritual pro¬ 
ductiveness, according to the quality and moral 
condition of the heart.—We need even after con- 
version, perpetual accessions of the graoe of God, 
and repeated anointings of the Divine Spirit; 
after these must we yearn, and eagerly receive 


them, like a well prepared field.—For us also it 
may doubtless be said: “The plough or the 
curse.” 

Rieger :—He who labors in accordance with 
the Divine appointment, reoeives what he must 
ascribe not to his labor, but manifestly to the 
blessing of God.—Hidden and secret as may be 
the workings of grace, we could always track 
them out, if we would give to them the same 
heed that we apply to our domestic and worldly 
affairs. 

Heubner: —The condition of men is all the 
more dangerous, their reformation all tho more 
difficult, by how much the farther they have 
previously been, by how much the higher they 
have arisen.—The gifts of grace already obtained, 
impose a solemn obligation; and he who has 
already received the Spirit, has a heavy respon¬ 
sibility.—The falling away of advanced Chris¬ 
tians is an insult offered to Christianity and to 
Christ Himself; is a declaration that Christ was 
justly crucified.—The heart that receives in 
vain the labor employed upon it, and bears no 
fruit, is rejected of God.—Moral desolation and 
reprobation are the heaviest punishments and 
judgments of God. 

Stein : — Sinners are frequently visited by 
Divine grace. If they produce the righteous 
fruits of repentanoe, then they may expect anew 
proofs of the Divine favor; while in the opposite 
caBe, they may expect no long forbearance, and 
least of all, when they apostatize, may they look 
for any new exercise of compassion. 

Fbigke:—A fearful sin, and a frightful judg¬ 
ment. 

Hedinger :—The devil in his heart, death in 
his bosom, hell beneath his feet, and & curse on 
his posterity. 


IV. 

But the readers are still in a condition which, by the grace of God, renders possible the attainment 
of the goal, for which they are earnestly to strive. 

Chapter VI. 9-12. 


9 But, beloved, we are persuaded better things of you, and things that accompany sal- 

10 vation, though we thus speak. For God is not unrighteous to forget your work and 
labor of [om. labor of] 1 love, which ye have [om. have] shewed toward his name, in 
that ye nave [om. have] ministered to the saints, and do minister [are ministering]. 

11 And [But] we desire that every one of you do shew the same diligence to [in respect 

12 to] the full assurance of hope unto the end: That ye be [beeome=prove yourselves] 
not slothful, but followers [imitators] of them, who through faith and patience [long- 
suffering] inherit the promises. 


i Ver. 10.—The words row k6vov before tv* ayamft, noted by Beza, Mill, Bengel, and others, as spurious, have, since 
Grlesbach, been properly cancelled as a gloss from 1 Then. i. 3. 

[Ver. 9.—va «peurtrora col iy-t the things which art better , and art connected with salvation. The article not repeated, 
—si Mai, if also, or even^uxlihough. 

Ver. 11. —iviBvftovftev W, But (better than and here as adversative) we desire.—rrjv avr V enroviijv, the same seal, 
vprfc, with reference to, in respect to, Eng. ver. inadequately simply to, and mars the sense by putting a comma after d&r 


genet. 

-K.]. 


Ver. 12,—Ira pb yinjo^e, that ye may not become, or prove yourselves—pufirfreu, imitators.—, paxpodv/ua, long-storing 
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THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 9. Bat we are persuaded better 
things, etc .— The epithet ayairqroi (beloved), so 
frequent with Paul, is found in our epistle only 
in this place, where the author, by the verb 
neneiopeBa, emphatically expresses his conviction 
that the terrible results which he has depicted 
will not be realized in the case of his readers. 
Td Kptiaaova is referred by some to a better destiny , 
by others to a better condition. The former, then, 
regard kxdpeva curqpiac chiefly as a periphrasis 
for aunjpia itself; while the latter refer this ex¬ 
pression to that which tends to salvation. More 
exactly kxdpevdv Ttvoc denotes that which stands 
connected with an object (whether outwardly or 
inwardly, locally or temporally), and belongs to 
it. The words are thus to be taken in a com¬ 
prehensive sense, and stand parallel to the /card¬ 
iac eyybc. 

Ver. 10. For Gtod is not unrighteous, 
etc. —This verse contains the ground on which 
the author bases his persuasion. That ground 
is not properly the judicial and retributive justice 
of God, nor the anticipation of the reward which 
God, according to the Romish doctrine de merito 
condigno , might bestow on such good works as 
man is enabled to perform by the aid of Divine 
grace. It is rather that consistency and uni¬ 
formity in God's dealings, inseparable from His 
fidelity (1 John, i. 9), which would render it 
seemingly impossible for Him to withdraw His 
gracious assistance from those who in their life, 
walk, and conduct display the truth and power 
of their faith, and the genuineness and depth of 
their conversion. To Ipyov denotes the moral 
conduct as a whole (1 Thess. i. 8, Gal. vi. 4), in 
distinction from rd ipya , which denotes its 
manifold attestations (comp. Rom. ii. 6 with ii. 
15). Elf rd bvopa Chrysostom regards as indi¬ 
cating purpose =3 for the glorifying of His 
name , so that it might also be taken = 6th rd 
hvopa, for the sake of the name of Ood. The ma¬ 
jority, however, with Theophyl., take it as the 
object of Tjyf aydnift = love toward His name. 
The Aor. Inf. kmXadkoBat expresses neither past 
time (Seb. Schmidt) nor future (Bisp.); but the 
mere action of the verb , without reference to the 
relation of time [thus not to have forgotten , nor 
to begoing to forget, but simply to forget]. (Kuhn., 
IIJ 446, 2). 

To the saints.— Kostlin (Tub. Theol. Jahrb ., 
1854, Heft. 8, p. 878) maintains, after Credner, 
that the expression roZf dyiotg indicates that the 
“ Hebrews,” to whom our epistle is directed, 
must be regarded as a non-Palestinian church 
which had rendered succor to the Christians of 
Palestine. But the words ruv kv 'lepovoatyp, 
which the apostle deemed it necessaiy to add, 
Rom. xv. 26, to raw dyitjv , refutes his hypothesis, 
based on the opinion that the Christians of Pa¬ 
lestine, and particularly those of Jerusalem, 
were regarded as dytot *af kijoxfiv (saints par ex¬ 
cellence), and passages like Rom. xvi. 2, 1 Cor. 
vi. 1, 2, in connection with the salutations in 
the epistles of Paul, show the groundlessness of 
the assumption that none other than the original 
Church could have been designated simply as 
oi dytot. Moreover, Del. calls attention to the 


fact that this manifestation of love may very 
well have taken place within the limits of the 
readers’ own country, ch. x. 84, xiii. 24 ; Acts 
iv. 82, xi. 29. 

Ver. 11. The same seal —The author does 
not mean to say that all the members of the 
Church have a like loving zeal, nor that they 
must still not fail to evince the same loving leal 
which they have hitherto manifested (Chrys., 
Grot., etc.), but rather that the like seal which 
they have manifested in respect to love they 
must in future evince in regard to the n'Aqpofopia 
of Christian hope (so the majority since Beng.). 
The want of a “full assurance of faith” or of 
an assured conviction of the truth of the speci¬ 
fically Christian hope, is precisely the reason 
of the doubtful ana unstable condition of the 
readers, who stand in peril of a defection from 
Christianity. 

Ver.‘ 12. That ye do not prove sluggish, 

etc. —Here the author is speaking of growth in 
Christian hope, in a believing and assured hope; 
at ch. v. 11, on the contrary, he speaks of a like 
growth in the understanding of Christian truth. 
There is thus no contradiction in his using here 
ykiTjode, may (not) become, and there }kymare, hat* 
become; and we need not, with Heinrichs, instead 
of vdOpol conjecture according to ch. xii. 8 %xJtot. 
[I doubt much if the author’s consistency re¬ 
quires precisely such a defence, substantially 
that of Liin., viz., that in the former case the 
author speaks of “ sluggishness of Christian 
hearing, here of Christian practice.” It is 
scarcely possible that the hearers had fallen so 
low in spiritual understanding and brought 
themselves to the verge of apostasy without hav¬ 
ing become already liable to the charge of slug¬ 
gishness in Christian practice. But in address¬ 
ing a Christian body the author is not necessarily 
confined to a stereotyped style of expression. 
He may at one time charge them with actual 
backsliding, and at another, in a strain of tender 
exhortation, guard them against the danger of 
it, especially as what was true of some might 
not be true of all, and even of some only in a 
degree. — K. J. The inheriting the promises 
(tchjpovopeiv toc knay^eXiac) is designated as a 
consequence of faith (irioric ) and long-suffering 
(paKpoOvpia ). It can urns not refer to receiving 
the words of promise (Bl.), but to the obtaining 
of its substance. The Pres. Part. r«v a/^porop- 
oOvruv who are inheriting , implies a continuous 
and abiding act, so that the reference eaa 
scarcely be exclusively to the Patriarchs (BL, 
De W., Thol., Bisp., etc.). It is not until the fol¬ 
lowing verse that the sentiment, here stated in 
general terms, is illustrated for the readers by 
the concrete example of Abraham. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


The personal conviction that the members of 
the Church have their desires still fixed on 
things which lie within the sphere of salvation, 
and have in them their supreme interest, does 
not release the teacher from the duty of empha¬ 
tically warning against unfaithfulness and apos¬ 
tasy ; from laying open truthfully its causes and 
consequences, and so depicting the magnitude 
and imminence of the danger as to penetrate and 
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affect the conscience. But, on the other hand, 
also, even in the case of those who hold a ques¬ 
tionable position in the Church, he is not to for¬ 
get that God himself has pleasure in remember¬ 
ing that which deserves recognition, and will 
call it forth and render it productive of blessing. 
Such means of influence are least of all to be 
overlooked in the case of those who are in con¬ 
ditions of assault and peril; and the manifesta¬ 
tion of personal sympathy along with an affec¬ 
tionate recognition of the attestations and works 
of Christian feeling And conduct which they 
have displayed are entirely in place after they 
have been previously rebuked from the Word of 
God, and been convinced of their wrong. 

2. There is found not unfrequently a zealous 
and enduring manifestation of love not merely in 
general toward those who are in need, but in 
particular toward their oppressed and afflicted 
companions in faith, shown by those Christians 
who are partly insecure and weak in their re¬ 
cognition of Christian truth; partly wavering 
and feeble in the assurance of their Christian 
hope; partly negleotful and indolent in their 
striving specifically after a full assurance of 
faith. We are in this matter to insist that the 
one be done without the neglect of the other; 
and we are carefully to avail ourselves of the 
encouragement which lies in the fact that living 
service toward the members of the Church of 
Jesus Christ is regarded by God as a testifying 
of their love toward His own nature , Matth. xxv. 
81 ff. 

3. From the holy nature of God there follows 
such a system of divine action as to insure that 
no attestation of love to Him shall remain unre¬ 
warded, but rather shall bring a blessing in return 
in our spiritual advancement. Under this state 
of the case, we may regard such a blessing also 
under the point of view of righteousness and of 
reward, as in fact the Scripture speaks even of a 
recompensing et the good. But we are not war¬ 
ranted in demanding this recompense on the basis 
of our claim to a reward for services rendered, nor 
in basing on it any alleged title to salvation ; for 
every performance on the part of man of that 
which is acceptable to God, and which He has 
commanded, is only rendering the service which 
is due (Luke xvii. 10). Bbrnh. Weiss, in his 
stirring Treatise on Christ*s Doctrine of Reward 
(Deutsche Zeitsch. fur ckristl. Wiss . und christl. Le* 
be*L, 1853, A> 40-42), very significantly styles the 
relation of reward between God and man “ an 
economical one, a matter of economy or arrange¬ 
ment, instituted by God for the realizing of His 
plan of salvation.” 

4. The moral condition of the world and the 
state of the Christian Church may greatly con¬ 
tribute to the apparent impossibility of reaching 
the goal of perfection and of attaining the pro¬ 
mised inheritance, or may at least render their 
attainment so difficult that many Christians be¬ 
come sluggish and grow cold in that zeal and 
fervor of faith which has approved itself in their 
previous walk, and which is still evinced in other 
spheres of action. In this ease the example of 
those who by faith and enduring patience have 
reached the goal may prove greatly stimulating. 

5. But it belongs essentially to the influence 
of examples that they be not merely held up to 


view, contemplated, and admired, but that they 
be imitated; and in this lies the difficulty and 
consequent rareness of genuine disciples’ life. 
For faith has to do with the invisible, heavenly, 
and future, which it is to apprehend and hold fast 
as the most absolutely certain and reliable of all 
things ; and long-suffering patience, “ without 
falling into despondency and despair, must await 
with cheerfulness and with equable, abiding 
courage, the yet lingering salvation.” 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Love roust not cease to warn, to serve, and to 
hope.—We are not the first on the way to per¬ 
fection ; let us look well to it that we do not re¬ 
main behind among the last.—Where there are 
still points of character that link us to salvation, 
God has long since had them in mind, and would 
fain make use of them.—Love seeks no reward; 
yet it finds it.—Services rendered to our com¬ 
panions in the faith are a work of faith with 
which God is well pleased, and a labor of love 
which God will reward.—The love that labors 
and sacrifices for the good of our neighbor is 
also a service rendered to God, but this only in 
connection with love to the name of God and 
with the faith of the saints.—How the striving 
after the anticipated inheritance of the promise 
is hindered in the world, but in the Church of 
God is at once demanded and promoted. 

Starke: We must hope good of every one, 
and not easily despair of the salvation of 
any; for God is wont to go forth even “about 
the eleventh hour.”—Rebuke thy neighbor, if 
there is great need, at the right time and in the 
right place, with compassion, without too sevore 
words, and without the spirit of detraction. 
Perchance thou gainest him.— A believing Chris¬ 
tian may be indeed certain of his own felicity, 
but still not without a holy solicitude for his 
perseverance and steadfastness in what is good.— 
God rewards the good works which He demands 
of us from grace.—It is not merely in heaven 
that the saints are to be sought and found: they 
are to prove themselves saints on earth.—Our 
strengthening and support come indeed from the 
Lord; but we must industriously employ tho 
means whioh strengthen and keep us unto eter¬ 
nal life.—Nothing so much favors backsliding 
as negligence and sloth.—Faith and Christian 
patience belong together; the former produces 
the latter, and the latter is a genuine test of 
faith.—Blessed is he who fails not of the eternal 
inheritance: he may have much, little, or nothing 
of temporal things: to have God is to have all. 

Rieger : Though we may have good hope in re¬ 
gard to the meyority, we should still give zealous 
attention to individuals, Acts xx. 81.—One may 
frequently be more ready to suffer for a good 
cause, and to perish with it, than to persevere in 
the hope of a victorious issue. Hence exhorta¬ 
tion to equal diligence in hope is very needful; 
for unless hope were renewed the sparks of love 
would be entirely extinguished.—To mark tho 
footsteps of those that have preceded us is on 
the race-course of faith a great ad vantage.—Faith 
first apprehends and seizes the promise; patience 
and long-suffering await it to the end. 
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THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 


Heubner: The picture of the wretchedness 
and ruin of apostates tends strongly to arouse 
the faithful and to guard them against security 
and remissness.—The thought of Divine aid 


should spur on and arouse us also to diligence, 
zeal, and perseverance.—So far from faith tend¬ 
ing to check activity, it rather preserves ns 
against sloth and gives us power for action. 


V. 

The example of Abraham shows that perseverance in faith leads to the attainment of the promised 
blessing, which is pledged by the oath of God. 


Chapter VL 18-15. 


13 For when God made promise to Abraham, because he could swear by no greater, 

14 he sware by himself, saying, Surely 1 blessing I will bless thee, and multiplying I 

15 will multiply thee. And so, after be bad patiently endured [patiently enduring], be 
obtained the promise. 


i Ter. It.—Instead of 3 w we should read, with Cod. Sin., A. B. D. E, 17, 23, cl This is the customary form with 
the LXX, springing from the blending of the classical ^ pjy with the Hellenistic cl pq, which C. and J**. read here, and 

which imitates the Hebrew kS OK. 

[Ter. 13.— EirayyetAa/iw* Moll renders “after making promise, w thus making the promise precede the oath in time, 
the promise being given at various times, as Qen. xil. 7, xvii. 6, xvili. 18, while it is not nntil Gen. xxiL 15-18 that the 
oath is given. So, previously, De Wette and LUnemann. Delitzsch and Alford, however, more correctly, I think, 
make the ewayyciA. express an act contemporaneous with the mfioatv, vix., God, when He promised, swore, and refer both 
to Gen. xxii. The Eng. ver. is, I think, correct. 

Ter. 15.—Kat ofewt, and thus , i. e. under thesejeonditions,— naKpoBviiifaa* eu+n>x ttf > by patiently enduring he ohtamed= 
he patiently endured and obtained; not having patiently endured, he obtained ,—&.]. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 18. Por to Abraham —“Exemplum 
Abrahm addudiur, non quia unicum sit, ted quia 
prm aliit illustre.” (Calv.). 

God in making promise, etc. — Liinern. 
rightly follows De Wette in taking iirayyeMpevog, 
as in tim t preceding the ufiooev, and refers it to the 
promises which had been already given to 
Abraham, Gen. xii. 7; xvii. 5; xviii. 18, which 
finally, at Gen. xxii. 16-18, were not merely re¬ 
peated and confirmed by an oath, but at the 
same time had an incipient fulfilment. Del. refers 
the language only to the last named passage, in 
which, after the offering of Isaac, promise and 
oath are united. The Aor. Part, would then 
express an act contemporaneous with the finite 
verb. [God promising swore=he promised and 
swore.] But Abraham had previously nothing 
upon which he could rely but the promise. This 
was now, after he had long waited for the pro¬ 
mised Son, and had then consented to the sacri¬ 
fice of Him, been not merely renewed to him, 
but by the Divine oath attested as thoroughly 
to be relied on; yet at the same time alike by 
the oath itself, and by its own intrinsic nature, 
the promise was marked as one which could have 
only a gradual realization, and that completely 
only in the distant fhture. For this reason 
Abraham was even to the last remitted to the 
fiOKpo&vftia, which was conditioned upon his faith, 


and in this relation stands as an individual and 
concrete example of the general truth uttered 
in the preceding verse, and as an instructive 
and stimulating pattern for his readers; pre¬ 
cisely as also at ch. xi. 18, 29, they are reminded 
that the Patriarchs did not live to see the fulfil¬ 
ment of the promise, but only saluted it from 
afar. 

Ver. 15. And thus patiently endur¬ 
ing, he obtained the promise. — The 

ovros, thus, is to be constructed with hcfrvx& 
(Bl., De W., Lun., Alf.), not with /iaKpo&vftfyte^ 
(Stein, Thol., Bisp., Hofm.), nor to the two com¬ 
bined (Del.); but points back to the just pre¬ 
viously mentioned pledge of the Divine oath 
confirming the Divine promise. It thus presents 
the objective historical condition under wbieh 
Abraham obtained the promise, while paspodv- 
pfoac indicates his subjective condition; C e,, be, 
under' the condition of having waited long snd 
patiently since the promise of God was first 
made (Gen. xv.), now IGen. xxii.) reeeived 
the oath which guaranteed the fulfilment of the 
promise. The added clause thus involves a slight 
progress in the discourse (even if we make rfr 
hrayyeteac, refer only to the word of promise), 
inasmuch as at all events it holds up to the view 
of the readers, as strongly brought out in the 
typical history of Abraham, that ftaKpdhfda 
which is so essentially involved in the preceding 
exhortation. If we seek a still further advance, 
we shall scarcely find it in theverft (as does Otto, 
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who, p. 108, interprets the hrkrvxe as an actual 
taking possession, or as an attainment —no longer 
dependent on the tried and approved fidelity of 
the subject—of the irrevocably pledged promise); 
nor in the fact that hrayyeXia is to be interpreted 
specially of the Messianic salvation (Bleek); but 
only by explaining the knayytXia of the subject 
matter of the promise, whose attainment (eirkrvxe) 
commences with the receiving back of Isaac (ch. 
xi. 17,19), yet is not to be restricted (as by De W., 
Lun.) to that which Abraham even on earth lived 
to see of the multiplication of his posterity. The 
promise (which here substitutes the abbreviated 
and concentrated form irhy&wQ ok, for the fuller 
expression of the LXX., irhj&wtb rb oncpua oov) 
embraces in its fulfilment a blessing bestowed on 
Abraham, extending down through time and on¬ 
ward into eternity. 

[The precise relations and import of the pas¬ 
sage just explained, are matter of some difficulty, 
and of a good deal of diversity of opinion. 
Grammatically the difficulty lies in determining 
whether the Aor. Participles hrayyetXdpcvoc (ver. 
18) and paKpo-&vpfioac (ver. 15) are, either or both 
of them, to be oonstrued as expressing an ac¬ 
tion anterior to, or contemporaneous with the prin¬ 
cipal verb—either of which construction is equally 
consistent with the use of the Aorist. In the 
former case we should render: “ after giving pro¬ 
mise to Abraham, God swore / 1 etc.; and “and 
thus, after having waited patiently, he obtained,” 
etc. In the latter case we should render thus: 
“upon giving promise or when he gave promise— 
God swore;” and “suffering long he obtained ”= 
“he waited patiently and obtained,” or, “ by wait¬ 
ing patiently he obtained.” In the former case the 
giving of the promise precedes the swearing of the 
oath, and the promise (kirayyethdp. must be sup¬ 
posed to refer to Gen. xii. 7; xv. 4, 6 , etc.; xvii. 
5; xviii. 18, as preceding the oath given Gen. 
xxii., at the time of the offering of Isaac. In 
this case also the paKpcr&vpi/oac, having waited 
patiently, will refer to Abraham’s patient waiting 
during the time which elapsed between the pro¬ 
mise of the birth of his son, and its fulfilment, 
and also perhaps to his cheerfhl submission to 
the command to offer up his son in sacrifice. So 
the passage is taken substantially by De Wette, 
Lunemann, and Moll; and in this oase the “ 06 - 
taining the promise ” after his long waiting, took 
place in part in his receiving his son back from 
the grave, while in part this only prefigures and 
commences its fulfilment, which runs on into the 
indefinite and endless future. In the other con¬ 
struction—which makes the action of the Parti¬ 
ciples contemporaneous with that of the principal 
verbs,—the whole action would naturally refer 
to the one event in which the promise and oath 
were both given, viz., Gen. xxii., and we should 
render thus: “ For in giving, or when He gave 
promise to Abraham, God, because, etc., sware by 
Himself, saying, Surely blessing, etc.; and so 
(under these conditions of promise and blessing) 
Abraham waited patiently and obtained (=by 
patiently waiting obtained) the promise.” So 
substantially Delitzsch. The objection to the 
former is that it makes an unnatural separation 
between the giving of the promise and the giving 
of the oath, (which the author seems to link 
closely together), and that it seems to attach a 


special significance to the period of the giving of 
the oath, which does not really belong to it, for 
although the promise was then repeated with a 
special fulness and emphasis, yet it was substan¬ 
tially but a repet ition of the earlier promises, white 
Abraham’s receiving his son from threatened death, 
which then occurred, took plaoe before the utter¬ 
ance of the oath, and could be conceived to stand 
in no consecutive relation to it. The objection 
to the second construction would seem to be, that 
if the reference is only to the promise and oath 
of Gen. xxii., then all the earlier promises are 
apparently ignored, and therefore all Abraham’s 
patient waiting since they were given, could 
scarcely come into the account. Jlut to this we 
may reply, I think, that it is not a matter of im¬ 
portance to the writer to distinguish the separate 
times and forms of the promise which was made to 
Abraham; but ho naturally, in referring to the 
promise, takes that occasion in which the promise 
was finally, and with the greatest fulness and 
emphasis repeated, and ratified by an oath; while 
the poKpo&vpfoac refers to Abraham’s entire, pa¬ 
tient waiting for the fulfilment of the Divine pro¬ 
mise, and the hrkrvxev, as it seems to me, refers 
mainly not to that which Abraham experienced 
in his life-time, but to the reward of his faith mi l 
patience, which, commencing in his life-tiim, 
continued on into eternity. I would thus regard 
enayye&Aptvos as referring specially indeed to the 
promise of Gen. xxii., where it stands connected 
with the oath, but to this in reality as the repre¬ 
sentative of God’s whole collective promise to 
Abraham; and the sal ovrug gasp. hrkr. and thus 
waiting patiently he obtained, etc., as virtually cover¬ 
ing Abraham’s bearing during the entire period 
after God had made to him His promises. I pre¬ 
fer, therefore, substantially Delitzsch’s construc¬ 
tion. To make, as Alford does, hrayyeiXSpevof, 
refer to the time of the oath (when he promised, he 
swore) and yet refer paKpoti. hrirvxsv bock to 
Abranam’s having obtained the promise in the 
birth of a son in consequence of his long and pa¬ 
tient waiting, seems specially inconsistent, and 
totally confuses the passage.—K.]. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The promises of God, in so far as they 
are declarations of the time and words of the 
Almighty One, have, in themselves, the pledge 
and power of their accomplishment. But the 
Searcher of hearts condescends in His love to 
the needs of men, has respect to the weakness 
of those that are assailed, and gives to them for 
the strengthening of their faith special pledges 
and guaranties for perfect reliableness in His 
promises. In accordance, however, with the 
sacred character of the relations which are hereby 
to be confirmed and enhanced, these pledges are 
themselves of a moral and religious nature; they 
point to eternity, have respect to the holy nature 
of God, and have value and significance only for 
him who is already a believer. 

2. Inasmuch as an oath is a form of ratifying 
a declaration, in which the attributes just men¬ 
tioned appear not perchance as concomitant 
merely, but as constitutive, and since for this 
reason an oath forms for men the highest form 
of solemn assurance, and sacred affirmation, it 
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becomes clear why precisely this sort of pledge 
is the most appropriate to the condescension of 
Qod, and the simplest and surest for the attain¬ 
ment of the proposed end. 

8. From the nature and form of the oath as a 
solemn appeal to the omniscient Iloly God for 
confirmation of the truth and credibility of a 
definite utterance, it follows that God can swear 
only by Himself (=so truly as I live), but that all 
appeal to this example of God in justification of 
the use of such a form of swearing among men, 
cannot be admissible. 

4. The promises of God enter with determin¬ 
ing power into the course of history. They are 
not mere word*, but are germs of blessing and sal - 
valion implanted in the souls of believers, with 
which he who receives and awaits themyrotc* 
into an increasingly vital union, and attains to 
the richness of the promise. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The undeserved goodness of God toward us 
shows itself, specially: 1. in the promises of im¬ 


measurable blessing; 2. in giving assurance of 
their reliableness; 8. in the experience of their 
fulfilment.—Only they who wait in faith attain 
to what God has promised to them in His grace. 
—The compassion and faithfulness of God must 
be responded to by us with faith and steadfast 
ness.—The sacredness of the oath through the 
example of God. 

Starke :•—0 happy people, for whose sake God 
swears an oath! and miserable they who will not 
trust to His oath.—Material blessing is a benefit, 
but spiritual blessing is a far greater. If thoo 
hast the latter, cheerfully resign the former; 
but Jif God gives thee both, thou art doubly 
blessed.—To throw forward is not to throw 
aside; deferral is not reversal; God does every 
thing at its right time; wait in hope; what He 
has promised to thee, will be done for thee. 

Rieger :—God’s entire way from the beginning, 
has been in the path of waiting. God gave pro¬ 
mises; to these faith had to attach itself, and 
make its way through all difficulties. 


VI. 

Exhortation to Christians to hold fast to the promise which has been in such a manner assured to 

them. 

Chapter VL 16-20. 


16 For men verily [indeed, /x/v] 1 swear by the greater: and an oath for confirmation it 
to them ah end of all strife [and to them a confirmatory limit to all gainsaying is an 

17 oath]. Wherein God, willing [wishing] more abundantly to shew unto the heirs of 
[the] promise the immutability of his counsel [purpose], confirmed it by [interposed 

18 with] an oath: That by two immutable things, in which it t ecu [is] impossible for God 
to lie, we might [may] have a strong consolation [incitement], who have fled for refuge 

19 to lay hold upon the hope set before us: Which hope we nave as an anchor of the 
soul, both sure and steadfast, and which entereth •into that [tbo part] within the vail; 

20 Whither [literally where , otwu] the forerunner is [om. is] for us [on our behalf] 
entered, even [om. even] Jesus, made [becoming] a high priest for ever after the 
order of Melchisedek. 


1 Ver. 16 .—'iUy is wanting In Sin. A. B. D*. 47,63, [and Is expangod by Lack., Bl.,TUn.; but retained by Tfsch., Del., Alt* 
bat of course before they had the testimony of Sin. It seems on the whole not unnatural, and yet as the following dro s s 
is not added with a contrasted $ebs 64, bat rather as if filling oat the thought, (iv «f), I should prefer to follow the authori¬ 
ties that omit it.—K.]. 

[Ver. 16.—M iv rendered as often in our Ep. in Eng. ver., verily; but always improperly. It is never a particle of 
emphasis but of concession, or simply where the two members are equally balanced, of contrast ; to be sure, it is true, indent— 
•traerrp avrotc aiviAoytaf, qf all gainsaying to them***qfaU their gainsaying; here not, strife as between equals or rival* 
but contradiction, gainsaying, as of ons who questions the assertion, or doubts the promise of another.—Ei* fiefimimow 
belongs apparently to irc'pat, not to op«ot*-»a limit for confirmation, a limit or end designed for and producing confirma¬ 
tion.—'O opto*, the oath —the article generic, that thing called oath. ^ 

Ver. 17 .—'Ey <f>, In which matter—In which state of the case, rtx., the confirmatory power of the oath: %* a rotw 
(with Bl., De W., Thol., Ebr., Ltin., Del., etc.), not masc., agreeing with op*(f.— §ovk6ptvoc, wishing, #<fA»r might be men 
properly rendered willing. — 4m6ei(eu more than simply show (SijAom, <j>ai«p6*t) or even potnf out (Itifu); rather exMW* 
make an exhibition of, display ; etriSetfa, Greek rhetorical term for display, exhibition. The term thns carries with Itro 
idea of more formality than is implied in the simple show. — ipeoirevotr, hardly confirmed; rather, came between, to alt, 
Ilimself and His promise, interposed. 

Ver. 18.—irapdsAiprii', not here consolation (which the context disfavors), but encouragement, incitement, exhoriabm 
(so Del., Moll, Ermunterung, Alf., etc.).— Kpavyjoat, to seize upon, to lay hold qf, (Eng. ver., De W., Thol., Del, AIL, efcA 
with Moll, hold fast If we render holdfast, it would seem more natural to connect it with vopaxA. ey>(though MoH 
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constructs it with * ara£ vy6 kt«). If lay hold of it is more naturally, with meet; constructed with icaro^vy. fled for refuge 
to lay hold. In Ikvor of lay hold is, as mentioned by All, the Aor. tense; to koul on to would seem to require tho Pres. 
tpanr. On the other h.imi the constrnction vapaxA. v xpar., may have strong incitement to hold on to, would make a 
sentiment eminently in harmony with the context. But as x areufivy. is rather harshly left absolute, and xparijaai, Aor. 
esn hardly be rendered holdfast, I think the rendering of the Eng. ver. preferable to any other, agreeing with Moll in the 
construction, but not in rendering x/xrrifffai. 

Ver. 19.— Eiaeoxoiseniv, ar+aAqv re sal fiefiaiar. I am strongly inclined to regard all these words as agreeing 
with %r, sciU cAirioa, and not with ayxvpax. The construction is perfectly easy and natural, and avoids the figure of 
the anchor entering , etc., which though we may, when it is once admitted, defend and even find beautiful, yet must be 
conceded to be at first view harsh and unnatural.—Etc rb iowrepov, into the part within—within. 

Ver. 20.—owov, where, with surijAdev, used pregnantly for owot, whither—whither He entered and where He remained. 
—rpo&povforerunner , placed emphatically at the beginning of the clause, ’Irfoovc, emphatically at Its close.—iorip 
spwr, on behalf of us.--*i<rijA0ev, entered, historical, not (as Eng. ver.), is entered. — ytrSfitvof, becoming, when He entered, 
not being made.—K.]. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Vbr. 16. For men, Indeed, etc. —Statement 
of the reason why God has employed the swear¬ 
ing of an oath, and that in the form here de¬ 
scribed. f Avrt%oyia never has the signification 
of dubitatio, doubt, (Grot., Cram.) though it may 
have that of judicial controversy (Theophyl., 
Krasin , Schlicht., etc. ). Here, however, the mean¬ 
ing of gainsaying is to be preferred with Bleek, 
inasmuch as the subject is the credibility of the 
promises of God. 

Ver. 17. In whioh matter, etc. — Ev 0 re¬ 
fers not to the oath (Vulg., Primas.), nor to tho 
transaction between Abraham and God (Bez., 
etc.), but introduces the deduction drawn from 
ver. 16, and is=m accordance with which relation 
or circumstance, viz., that the oath is the highest 
means of confirmation, or, on account of which. 
Ver. 18 shows that the “ heirs of the promise ” 
cannot be merely the pious of the Old Testament 
(Calv., Thol., etc.), while neither are wo author¬ 
ized (with Liin.) to restrict the language entirely 
to Christians. This latter restriction would an¬ 
nihilate the historical basis of the entire passage; 
while, in fact, the historical illustration forms 
the starting-point for a more expanded statement. 
Besa and others erroneously take irepiaabrepov as 
=“ over and above,” ex abundanti. For the point 
of the statement is not to affirm that God’s truth¬ 
ful word needs in itself no confirmation by an 
oath, but that God, in a condescending regard to 
the relations and usages of men, has given His 
promise in a more emphatic manner than by the 
mere assurance. 

Vbr. 18. A strong incitement, etc. —The 
nature of the connection forbids our taking irapd- 
OjjoiS (with Luth. and most others, after the 
Vulg.) as = consolation. K paryaat, as Inf. Aor. 
marks purpose, and is not=lay hold of, seize upon 
De W., Thol., etc.), but hold fast. Tho readers 
ave hope; what they lack is n?j;po^opia. But 
this Infin. is not dependent on irapdkXyaiv 
under which construction oi Karcupvydvrcq, they 
that have fled for refuge, denotes the fugitives or 
zecured ones , and is taken absolutely (CEo., 
Theoph., Grot., Bl., Liin.) as an independent 
idea, whother el$ $e6p, be understood or not. 
The wpoKetphaj fArr/f, is in that case the hope, 
lying, as it were, in readiness in the soul. If, on 
the contrary (with Primas., Erasm., Bcz., Grot., 
Be W., Ebr., Del., etc.), we make Kparfjaai depen¬ 
dent on ol Karafvy., then Karafvyeiv receives the 
undoubtedly legitimate meaning of profugere, and 
the rrpoKug. iAx/f, is the hope, objectively re¬ 
garded, which belongs to and lies before Chris¬ 
tians. If author and readers have already, as 


Christians, taken their refiige in the holding fast 
to this hope, they must receive a strong encou¬ 
ragement to this holding on from the sworn 
promises of God. In harmony also with tho 
objective meaning of £Ax/f, is the following clause, 
in which the author by uniting the two images 
of sea and temple , glides gracefully back to his 
main theme. The anchor, elsewhere unmen¬ 
tioned in Scripture, appears often in tho classics 
and on ancient coins, as a symbol of hope. The 
several predicates—particularly the last one, 
‘‘entering, etc.,” —intimate that the anchor is 
found not merely in the soul, but at tho same 
time in heaven, and this too, not, os is commonly 
maintained, by the fact of the soul’s having 
thrown in thither its anchor of hope, but by the 
fact that Christ, as our high-priest, has preceded 
us thither; and the soul, although it as yet sees 
Him not, withdrawn as He is into tho inner 
sanctuary, and His life hidden in God, yet in 
faith stands connected with Him, and by this con¬ 
nection attains, on the one hand, like the ship 
riding at anchor, to rest in this restless world, 
and on the other, to the possibility and the as¬ 
surance of being itself drawn thither, where, 
holding it socurely, its anchor already lies. For 
assuming a blending of the subjective and objective 
signification of cA niq, there is no adequate rea¬ 
son; nor is rrpOKeip. £Ax*Y=fAx. top npoKetpivuv 
(Bl., De W., Thol.). Only we must guard against 
taking the objective cAx/f, in the sense of the res 
sperata (the thing hoped for); but take it in the 
same way in which wo speak specifically of 
Christian faith. — r 0 ttov, where, instead of oxoi, 
whither, implies the remaining at the attained 
goal, and imip fywv, is not to be connected with 
7rp66pofios (as Heinr., Bolim., Thol., Ebr.), but 
with cioyhvev. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. Tho strongest assurance of our salvation as 
purposed by God, and the most powerful incite¬ 
ment to a believing maintenance of our Christian 
hope, lies partly in the reliableness which belongs 
to those sure promises which God for our esta¬ 
blishment has confirmed by an oath; partly in 
the fact, that Jesus, as forerunner, has already 
entered into heaven on our behalf, and there me¬ 
diates forever for our salvation, embodying in 
Himself not only the Aaronic but the Melchisedek 
high-priesthood, and carrying the type of that 
priesthood to perfection. 

2. That which holds of the word of promise 
made to Abraham and confirmed by the oath of 
God, holds also of that word of promise in re¬ 
gard to the everlasting high-priesthood of Christ 
(Ps. cx. 4) which in like manner was accompanied 
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by an oath , and which to os as Christians is spa¬ 
tially important. 

8. The admissibleness of the oath of promise , as 
well aB that of asseveration , within the Christian 
world, is by this passage of Scripture assured 
beyond doubt, which in fact derives the strength 
of the exhortation from the two-fold assurance 
of the promise by God’s word and oath, and 
regards the latter as the authorised form of 
mediatorial interposition, which by appealing to 
God puts an end to gainsaying with regard to the 
matter in question, and is followed by a conse¬ 
quent pejiaUtois. “And the case stands thus; 
that our intention is accredited by the oath, but 
the oath itself is accredited by God; since so 
far from God’s being worthy of credit on ac¬ 
count of His oath, the oath rather derives its 
credit from God.” (Philo). The idea that God 
may make Himself surety for man appears also 
in Job xvii. 8; Isa. xxxviii. 14. 

4. The substance of Christian hope is the inheri¬ 
tance of the promise; its goal is union with the 
exalted Christ; its foundation the word of God; 
its root is living faith. It forms thus, not merely 
an indispensable, but powerfully efficacious 
means for the maintenance of our connection 
with the unseen world, and for the attainment 
of the heavenly blessings which are promised to 
us. 

6. “As the Aaronic high-priest, after he had, 
in the outer court, slain the heifer as a sin-offer¬ 
ing for himself and his house, and then slain the 
goat as a sin-offering for the congregation, 
entered with the blood of the slaughtered victim 
into the typical holiest of all, so Jesus, after 
offering up Himself in sacrifice upon earth, and 
shedding on earth His own blood, has entered 
into the Heavenly holiest of all, in order thereby 
to accomplish, once for all, an expiation on our 
behalf, and there perpetually to represent us; 
but at the same time (ch. x. 19-21), in order to 
break the path, and to open the way, for us, who 
are eternally to be where He is. That He thus, 
in His entrance on our behalf, is at the same 
time our precursor, this it is which distinguishes 
Him from the legal high-priests of a community 
that was absolutely excluded from the inner 
sanctuary. And not only this: He is not merely 
high-priest, but also king; and He is a high- 
priest not merely for a season, but forever.” 
(Dbl.). 

6. “What a firm anchoring-ground for hope is 
God’s eternal heaven, by which our Jesus is en¬ 
compassed. Since after having suffered for us, 
He has also, on our behalf, been so highly exalted. 
We see Him not, since the place of God to which 
He has gone is hidden from our carnal eyes, and 
in so far, there is still a veil between us and 
Him. But the anchor of our hope, unrestrained 
by this limitation, reaches into those silent deeps 
of the spirit world into which He has withdrawn 
from our senses, and amidst the wild waves 


of life keeps our souls firm and tranquil.” 

(!>«..)• 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The unchangeableness of the purpose of God: 
a. to what that purpose refers itself; b. by what 
its unchangeableness is assured; e. to what this 
assurance should incite us.—Nature, object and 
justification of the Christian oath.—The main¬ 
tenance of our Christian hope: 1. as it is ren¬ 
dered difficult; a, by unsteadiness of faith; b. 
by the condition of the world; c, by the veil 
before the fhture; 2. as it is made easy; a. by 
the word of promise; b. by the oath of God; e. 
by the entrance of Jesus into heaven.—The 
advantage of Jesus’ entrance into the heavenly 
sanctuary; a. to Him ; b . to us. 

St a eke :—Believers can, with steadfast faith, 
be certain of eternal life.—The purposes of God 
are in part without condition, and are thus 
surely executed; but those which belong to the 
economy of salvation are under a certain condi¬ 
tion established and bound to this economy.— 
The first attribute of faith, is, in the feeling of 
our deficiency in every good, and of our extreme 
need, to look around after Jesus, in order to 
seek from Him help and counseL Its next attri¬ 
bute, is to lay hold of the blessedness that has 
been obtained through Christ, and to hold lut 
with manly strength and power to the blessed¬ 
ness once obtained, and on account of no threat 
or danger, come they as they may, timidly, to 
cast it away.—God deals with us as with a father’s 
spirit, since while He knows our weakness, to 
tcit, that as with the aged Moses, both our arms 
speedily sink down, and become faint and weary, 
so He sustains with these two strong pillars, Bis 
unchangeable truth, and His priceless oath.— 
Word, faith and hope must stand together; the 
word lays the foundation; Faith builds thereon; 
and Hope expectantly stretches herself forth 
from time into eternity. 

Riegeb: —By keeping in view the oath of 
God in regard to His gracious promise, we are 
incited to follow on in faith and patience.—The 
Christian hope is a sure anchor, with which we 
cannot receive harm, and a firm one, as consist¬ 
ing entirely of God’s counsel at once firm and 
confirmed by an oath. 

Heubner :—The hope of the Christian has a 
limitless reach. It reaches outwardly into eter¬ 
nity, inwardly into the sanctuary of God.—The 
surety of our hope is Christ His entrance into 
the sanctuary is the pledge of our own future 
entrance into it 

Ahlfeld :—The ascension of Christ is the final 
pledge of our entranoe into glory. 1. There is a 
hidden kingdom of glory. 2. Into this our hope 
casts its anchor. 8. Christ's entrance therein 
renders this hope a certainty. 
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SECOND SECTION. 

The eternal and perfect high-priesthood of Jesus Christ. 


i. 

The person of Melohlsedek has, as a type of Christ, a triple superiority to the Levitical priests. 

Chapter VII. 1-10. 

For this Melchisedek, king of Salem, priest 1 of the most high God, who met Abra- 

2 ham returning from the slaughter of the kings, and blessed him; To whom also 8 
Abraham gave a tenth part of all; 8 first being [being in the first place] by interpreta¬ 
tion King of righteousness, and after that [in the second place] also King of Salem, 

3 which is, King of peace; Without father, without mother, without descent [without 
recorded lineage], having neither beginning of days, nor end of life; but made like 
[having been assimilated] unto the Son of God; abideth a priest continually [perpet- 

4 ually, m perpetuum\ Now [And] consider how great this man was, unto whom even 
the patriarch Abraham gave the tenth part of the spoils [choicest spoils, dxpo&vtW]. 

5 And verily they that are of the sons of Levi, who [they, indeed, who, as being of the 
sons of Levi], receive the office of priest, have a commandment to take tithes of the 
people according to the law, that is, of their brethren, [even] though they come out 

6 of the loins of Abraham; But he whose descent is not counted from them, received 

7 tithes of [hath tithed] Abraham, 8 and [hath] blessed him that had [possessed] the pro- 

8 mises. And without all contradiction the less is blessed of the better [superior, xpstv- 
rovoc]. And here [indeed] men that die receive tithes; but there ho receiveth them , 

9 of whom it is witnessed that he liveth. And as I may so say [so to Bpeak], Levi 4 
10 also, who receiveth tithes, paid tithes [hath been tithed] in Abraham. For he was 

yet in the loins of his father, when Melchisedek 8 met him. 


i Ver. 1.—The Art. before vifrwrnw, Is attested bj 8in. A.O. D. £. K. L., 28,44,48, 48. 

* Ver. 2.—The iccu is sustained against the authority of B. D*. 6*. by Sin. A.C. D+**. B**. E. L. and the minnsc. 

* Ver. 0.—The Art. before Abraham is erased by some, on the authority of B. G. D*. 23, 67,109. The Sin. has it from a 
later hand. [It is retained by Tlsch. on preponderating authority.—K.]. 

* Ver. 9.—The form Atvfc is found in A. B. C*. A«v«i iu Sin, where the corrector has put Acvct?, which is received by 
Tisch., Ed. VII. 

* Ver. 10.—The Art. before lfelch. Is after Sin. B. C*. D*. 73,118, to be omitted. 


[Ver. 2.—ip4purtv, apportioned, imparted. — wp£>r or p4v, in the Jtrst place.—irtira 64, and then, and in the next place. 
In the classics erura without 64, commonly answers to wpwrov per. 

Ver. 3 —AysreoAdyiyrov, xmgenealogisea, without recorded lineage; not as Eng. ver., without descent. — u^mpoimp 4 roc, 
hating been assimilated, or rendered similar. — p4r«i, remaineth, abideth, emphatic.—tic tb &irjvttcec, perpetually. 

ver. 4.—dcwpctrs U, and contemplate . behold ; not. “now consider.” “ Now ” impairs the natural flow of the sentence. 
Alford’s u But observe” is objectionable. — The patriarch Abraham: in the original 6 warptapxip, is separated from * ABpaap, 
and thrown emphatically over to the end of the sentence.— he rwv aepoBirwr, from the top of the heap , hence, the seketest, 
os choicest spoils. 

Ver. 6.— ecu oi p4r, and they indeed, or while they. Eng. ver., and verily, which Alf. says “is rather too strong.” It 
is not merely “ too strong;” ‘ verily,’ as a rendering of piv is totally inappropriate.—oi 4a rmv viLv—Xapp. they indeed, or 
while they, who, of the sons of Levi (or possibly, with Del„ as being qf the sons qf Led) receive the priesthood; or perhaps as 
suggested by Alf, “ they qf the sons of Levi when they receive (i when receiving) the priesthood.—ivobeeaTOvv ( Sin B. D. 1 awoeettm 
Toir, received by Alf.), to tithe .— «aT& rbv vtpov, belongs to crroAlfv e\ovotr—tccuvtp 4(tXq\v66rac, although having corns 


Ver. 8.— Meednueer, hath tithed — tvk6yr\Ktv , hath blessed —construction chiasHc, the verb preceding in one clause, 
and following in the next. 

Ver. 7.— vwb rod xpci'rrovoc, by the greater, superior , not, of the better. 

Ver. 8 .—KaX &6« pir, and here indeed, or, while here, i. e, In the case of the Levitical priests. 

Ver. 9.—foot turtle, so to speak , very well rendered as to the sense, by the Eng. ver., as I may so say. Some take 
the phrase as—4» a word, of which and the “ so to speak,” Alf. says that they, “ in feet both rnn into one,” which is incor¬ 
rect. “ So to speak,” always implies a certain conscious license on the part of the speaker, which in a word doee not neces¬ 
sarily nor ordinarily imply at all. The former, so to speak, is, as in the immense majority of cases, the meaning.—6t6tadrw- 
m, hath been tithed~ stands before onr eyes or recorded as tithed: Eng. ver., was tithed, exchanges the perfect for Aor n 
and loses in accuracy and picturesqueness. —K.J. 
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EXEQETIOAL AND CRITICAL. 

Vb&. 1. For this Melohlsedeo, etc -To 
establish the justice with which—not merely to 
explain the sense in which—the author at ch. vi. 
20 has referred to Ps. cx. 1, he shows primarily 
that Melchisedek was a higher priest than the Le- 
vitical, because in the narrative Qen. xiv. 18-20, 
he has been put forward os type of the everlasting 
Priest, and because in Abraham he received 
tithes from Levi. The w. 1-8 form a period 
with the verb pkvei, abideth; so that we need 
not, and should not, with Erasm., Luth., Calv., 
etc., supply r/v with the opening verse. The au¬ 
thor first brings together the historical traits 
which the Scripture narrative assigns to Melchi- 
scdek, then from irporoit piv he gives his interpre¬ 
tation of them in which he but follows in the steps 
of the Psalmist. Melchisedek is not in reality , 
like to the Son of God, but in the Scripture repre¬ 
sentation he has according to the purpose of the 
Holy Spirit, that he might be a type of the Mes¬ 
siah, been made like or assimilated to him. 
'Ktyoyoiovv has this signification in Plato (Rep. 
VII. 517, B; VIII. 664, B). Nor do airdrup 
dfifjrup involve any supernatural mode of comiog 
into the world, but imply that his progenitors are 
either of humble origin, or are unknown, or are 
mentioned in no historical narrative, or came not 
into account in any legal relations (Examples in 
Bl.). 'Ayevea\6yrjTo$,a\so, means not (like dytvrjroq) 
without lineage , but without recorded lineage , with¬ 
out a registered descent. Hence the following 
words indicate neither that he came from heaven, 
nor that he was snatched away into it, (Braun, 
Akersloot, Nagel in Stud. u. Krit ., 1849, II. 
882 ff.; Nickel in Reuter's Repert ., 1858, p. 102 
ff., Alt, etc.). An everlasting existence is not 
ascribed to Melch. But neither is the language 
to be restricted to the beginning and termination 
of his priesthood (Camero, Seb. Schmidt, Limb., 
Kuin., Hofm.), inasmuch as personally he has 
been made the type of the Son of God. 

[Alford Rafter Bleek) is still inclined to find in 
the authors language some marvellous and in¬ 
explicable mystery investing the person of Mel¬ 
chisedek, though he confesses himself totally 
unable to conjecture what it may be. The em¬ 
phatic phrase “ having neither beginning of 
days nor end of life,” he conceives can scarcely 
be conceived as applying to a mere man. The 
language is certainly very striking, yet I cannot 
conceive it more striking than the purposes 
which call it forth, and these seem to me abun¬ 
dantly sufficient to account for its striking and 
apparently mysterious character. The author's 
purpose is to show the points in Melchisedek’s re¬ 
corded life and position, which fitted him in his 
priesthood to be a type of the priestly Son of 
God. For this purpose he turns to the record 
of the Old Testament, and draws his reasonings 
alike from what is and what is not there stated; 
alike from the recorded facts of Melchisedek’s 
transient and remarkable appearance, and the 
silence of the sacred narrative concerning all 
preceding or subsequent facts appertaining to 
his history. Both the record and the silence 
are equally remarkable. In the one Melchise¬ 
dek appears as a king in relations which asso¬ 


ciate him at once with Righteousness and with 
Peace, as priest of the Most High God in the 
midst of idolatrous communities, and as bless¬ 
ing and receiving tithes from Abraham, the 
Spiritual heir of the world. In the other, a per¬ 
sonage so great and so remarkable, is, contrary 
to all the usage of the sacred history, which is 
generally very studious and exact in giving the 
lineage of its important personages, and usually 
notices alike their birth and their death, passed 
over without a solitary intimation as to his 
lineage or family relations, as to his birth or his 
death. The reason of this silence on the part 
of the Spirit that dictated the narrative, cannot 
be doubtful. It is intended to exhibit Melchise¬ 
dek under personal relations, which should fit him 
also to be the priestly type of the High-Priest of the 
New Covenant. The facts seem abundantly suf¬ 
ficient to account for the Old Testament silence, 
and for the New Testament representation. Our 
author looks back to the Old Testament to see 
what there was in the record of Melchisedek to 
explain the language of the Psalm regarding his 
peculiar Priesthood. These facts present them¬ 
selves prominently to him, and he exhibits them 
in such a manner as to bring out most strongly 
and forcibly the typical character of Melchise¬ 
dek. We must remember that the sacred histo¬ 
rian is’ generally studious to give the lineage of 
all the sacred persons with whom he has to do, 
and almost invariably signalizes the fact of their 
death. Here we have a singular and marked 
exception. Melchisedek, evidently, by the rela¬ 
tions in which he appears in Genesis, one of the 
most extraordinary men of sacred history, is yet 
passed over without one gleam of light shed on 
the darkness either of his past or his future. 
He thus stands on the sacred page—amidst a nar¬ 
rative which, in its faithful record of births and 
deaths, seems intended to illustrate the truth 
that “ Death reigned from Adam to Moses,”—as 
one who liveth. Without wishing, therefore, to 
derogate in the least from the depth of our au¬ 
thor’s meaning, or from the dignity and mystery 
that invest the person of Melchisedek; without 
wishing to reduce him to the prosaic level of or¬ 
dinary humanity, I yet can see no reason for find¬ 
ing in him any thing superhuman, or for depart¬ 
ing from the prevailing view of the best modern 
expositors, which seems to me to have judiciously 
and wisely discarded* all the old mysteries re¬ 
garding Melchisedek. The truth is, our author’s 
language itself receives far greater depth and 
significance by our making its statements regard¬ 
ing Melchisedek derive their peculiar cha¬ 
racter and dignity from the supernatural perso¬ 
nage whom he represented, than from any supposed 
supernatural attributes of Melchisedek himself 
And we must remember, too, that for all the pur¬ 
poses which Melchisedek was to subserve as a 
type, the appearance, the mere representation of 
these qualities in him, answers precisely the 
same purpose as the realities. Here the princi¬ 
ple truly applies, li De non ezistentibus, et non ap¬ 
parent ibus, eadem est ratio." —K.]. 

By Salem we are probably to understand Je¬ 
rusalem (which bears this shortened name also 
at Ps. lxxvi. 8; comp. Kkobkl Gen., 2 Aufl., p. 
149 ff.) although according to Judges xix. 10, 
the older name of Jerusalem was Jehus, and we 
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find in Jerome (Ep. 126 ad Euagrium) that later 
tradition makes the Salim (or Salumias) of Jno. 
iii. 23, lying eight Roman miles south of Syctho- 
polis, the residence of Melchisedek. Bleek, 
Tucfau, Ewald, Alf., decide after Primas., Rel., 
Rosenm., etc., in favor of this latter place, which 
is also probably mentioned Judith iy. 4. The 
author says designedly not el f rbv aiuva, but e/’f 
rd SutveKig^pcrpetually, because the priesthood 
{which he has in sacred history, from the begin¬ 
ning to the end, without interruption and with¬ 
out transmission to another, is hit own (Hone. 
Schriftb. I. 402; 2 Ed. II. 1, 650, Del., Stier, etc., 
after Theodor. Mops.); not because his priest¬ 
hood is perpetuated in Christ, the type remaining 
in the antitype (Thol. after Primas., Hay mo, 
Thom. Aquin.), nor because the name of Priest, 
according to Rev., is applied to all the blessed 
(Aubbrl. Stud. u. Krit., 1857, III. 497). 

Vbr. 4. And consider how great, etc .— 
The metabolic di introduces the consideration of 
the other side of the matter. It is more in har¬ 
mony with the impassioned and elevated style 
of the passage, to take deopeire as Imper. than as 
Indie, n jjVlkoc refers ordinarily, according to 
the connection, to age, to tize , or to moral great¬ 
ness; but here to exaltedness and dignity of 
position . The nal is to be referred, not to Abra¬ 
ham (Luth., Grot., etc.), but to deK&rjjv, as indi¬ 
cated by the order of the words. 'AKpa&ivia lite¬ 
rally, the top of the heap, denotes commonly the 
first fruits of the harvest offered to the Deity; 
sometimes, as here, the choicest spoils of war 
selected out as a sacred offering. Of suoh select 
portions consisted the tithe of the entire booty, 
that was now presented by Abraham : the entire 
spoils cannot be denoted by aicpo&ivta , as sup¬ 
posed by Chrys., Erasm., Luth., Calv., etc. The 
name of honor & irarpiapxw , which denotes the 
ancestral father and head of the Israel it ish na¬ 
tion, is applied Acts ii. 29, to David, and Acts 
▼ii. 8, 9, to the twelve sons of Jacob. 

Veb. 6 . And they indeed who, from 
tlie eons of Levi, etc. —In the words en tuv 
vIcjv Aevt, Bl., De W., Liin., etc., take kupartitively; 
hut it is better, with Hofm., Del., etc., taken 
causatively. For the contrast is not drawn be¬ 
tween those who as descendants of Aaron were 
priests, and those who were mere Levites, but 
between the Levitical priests and Mel., who has 
tithed Abraham, although (pi} yeveaXoy. £$ avribv) 
not deriving his lineage from them. [The rea¬ 
son is, however, hardly conclusive. For although 
the writer does not intend a contrast between 
the priests and the other sons of Levi, yet the 
natural method of designating the Levitical priest 
is precisely that which is here employed, viz., 
those of the sons of Levi who received the priest¬ 
hood.—K.]. *Ef avrCiv is by some erroneously 
referred to the Israelites, and by Grot, to Levi 
and Abraham together. A second contrast is 
this, that the Israelites received the tilhes on the 
ground of a .legal ordinance, while Melchisedek 
received it as a spontaneous offering. Add to 
this, that the Levites had to do with their coun¬ 
trymen over whom, although brethren, they were 
placed, and to whom they were at the same time 
restricted, while the relation of Melchisedec to 
Abraham was entirely different. The last point 
is the relation of him who blestet to the man who 
81 


as Patriarch is the historical bearer of those 
promises of God which include the blessings. 
'lepareia denotes the priestly service, and the 
priestly prerogative. In all other passages of 
our Epistle stands lepu>abwt= priesthood, t. e., 
priestly office and dignity (comp. Sir. xlv. 7 with 
xlv. 24). But even in the LXX. the meanings 
of the two words run into each other. Since, 
now, at Num. xviiL 1, the term lepareia is used 
to designate the Aaronic service, and Jehovah 
calls the Levites in relation to Aaron roiig adeX- 
poOj* aov, Biesenthal makes (see Del., p. 278 
Anm.) the sagacious conjecture that our author 
refers to Num. xviii. 25-32, where the Levites 
are required to give the tenth of the tenth to the 
priests, and that, instead of anodeKarovv rbv Xa6v, 
we are to read at Hebr. vii. 6, A evtv. This would 
remove the difficulty occasioned by the fact that 
our author ascribes to the priests what, accord¬ 
ing to Lev. xxvii. 80, belonged to the Levites, viz., 
to receive all the tithes in Israel from Jehovah, 
to whom'all the tithes of the land belong. For 
we cannot along with Bl. (followed by Bisp., 
while most recent intpp. do not touch the diffi¬ 
culty in question, and Ebr. seeks to evade it by 
a rendering inconsistent with the order of the 
words) assume that in the period after the exile 
the priests perhaps took the whole tithes for 
their own subsistence, and the maintenance of 
the temple service, and that the remaining mem¬ 
bers of the tribe of Levi surrendered to those 
who were actually engaged in the temple service 
what was demanded for their support. The pas¬ 
sages Nehem. x. 88 ff.; xii. 44; xiii. 10; Tob. i.. 
6-8, state precisely the reverse. The simplest 
solution is the assumption of the older comm. 
(Drus., Seb. Schmidt, etc.), that anodcKarcivv, is to 
be understood of the indirect tithing of the people ? 
by the priests, in that they received their tenthi 
from the tenth of the Levites. 

[The fact that there should ever have beem 
any trouble about the solution of this point,, 
shows how easily difficulties are found in* 
the Scriptures, by an unnecessary rigidness 
of verbal interpretation. In a detailed ac¬ 
count of the Mosaic Institutions, we should of 
course expect a statement of the precise rela¬ 
tions of the priests to the Levites, and of the 
Levites to the people. But in a brief reference to> 
them made merely for the sake of illustrating ai 
principle, it is sufficient to state the general fact 
that the Levitical priests tithed the people, *. e., 
had their subsistence by the tithing of the peo¬ 
ple, without any intimation Of the modi in which 
it was done, whether by tithing directly or 
through another body.—K.]. 

The conjecture of Ribera that undfer the 
term Xa6$, the author jointly includes the Le- 
vites, and that of Thom. Aquin. that the author* 
starts from the supposition that the Priestly class 
furnish the ground and purpose of all the t ithing, 
inasmuch as they, alone receive tithes without 
rendering them, are both, to be rejected.' The 
Infin. form cnroSeKaroiv adopted* by Tisch.. after 
B. D*. (which-.MSS. also read at Matth.xiii. 82, 
k araotcyvoiv), appears to be of Alexandrian origin; 
comp. fyXolv- as a var. lbo. in Dbesskl Patr. 
Apost. p. 322,. n. 4', and’ arefavoiv, after an In¬ 
scription given, by Kbugeb (I. 1, j 82, Anm. 7). 
Seb. Schmidt, Bohme, etc., connect the Karci rbv 
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v6(wv with rbv Xa6i>, Bleek, Bisp., Lfin., with £v- 
roA^v Ixownv, the majority with anoSexarovv. 

Ver. 8. Of whom it is witnessed that he 
liweth. —Inasmuch as the Melchisedek of his¬ 
tory is certainly dead, while yet the author is 
speaking not of an office but of a person, Cappell., 
Heins., Storr, in entire violation of the context, 
take the subject to be Christ. Equally unneces¬ 
sary too is it with Theod., Bl., etc., to appeal to 
Ps. cx., which speaks of the Antitype of Melchi¬ 
sedek. We need only refer for the explanation 
of the language to Gen. xiv. ((Ec., CaW., Este, 
etc.), as we have here but a variation in the 
statement of ver. 8, that Melchisedek is “ without 
end of life.” The person of Melchisedek is in¬ 
deed treated as historical, but only in so far as 
ho is a type of the Christian Messiah. 

[Alford heads his comm, on ver. 8 thus: 
“Second item of superiority in that Melchisedek’s 
is an enduring , the Levitical a transitory priest- 
hood.” This language is not quite accurate. 
The author is not comparing the priesthood of 
Melchisedek with the Levitical priesthood, but 
illustrating the personal greatness of Melchisedek, 
which he does by showing his superiority to 
Abraham, and then again his superiority to the 
Levitical priests, in that whilo they receive tithes 
as dying men, he receives them as one of whom 
it is testified that he liveth. His priesthood is not 
primarily in question.—K.]. 

Ver. 9. And so to speak, etc.—In itself 
uf Ijtoc etireiv may mean, “to say in a word 
(briefly),” and “so to speak*’ (TheophyL). The 
former signification wnich is here adopted by 
Camerar,, Bens., etc., is much less appropriate 
than the second, which with the Vulg. and Luth. 
is maintained by most intpp. [I doubt the clas¬ 
sical use of the phrase in the signification. 
At all events it is incomparably more common 
with Greek writers in the second, which is here 
'in like manner most decidedly in accordance 
-with the context.—K,]. The phrase implies that 
dhe author is not speaking with strict accuracy, 
Ibut only with virtual or approximative truth. 
At* ’A ftpa&y is not on account of Abraham (August, 
Phot.), but, through Abraham; the Gen. not the 
.Acc. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. In the biographies of persons who in the Holy 
.'Scripture itself have received a typical signifi- 
<cance, we are to regard not merely what is re¬ 
corded of them, but also what, in regard to them, 
is designedly past in silence. So of the silence 

• of the Holy Scripture regarding the origin and 
•end of Melchisedek, who, with bread and wine 
in his hands, went forth from his royal city to meet 

; and bless Abraham in the vale of Shittim, or the 
. king's dale, which 2 Sam. xviii. 18 is mentioned as 
the place in which Absalom erected a monument, 
and is sought for in the neighborhood of Jerusa¬ 
lem (Jos. Anti. 1,10,2). The conjectures of Jewish 
. and Christian interpreters in Deylino ( Observe . 
.Sacr. IL 71 seq.) which identify Mel. with Shem, 
Ham, or Enoch, are as much opposed to the 
'history, as the conjecture of Nork (Bibl. My - 
thoL I. 154) who here finds tne Phoenician god 

• Sydik, jjVTjy = Kronos, Saturn. He is 


simply an otherwise unknown king, whose meet¬ 
ing with Abraham, however, is, in the history of 
redemption, at onoe of the greatest historical 
and typical importance. 

2. In the narrative itself lies the basis of the 
author’s typical interpretation. For Melchisedek 


is designated Gen. xiv. 19,22 priest of the 

Most High God (|VS^ S$t)* He t ^ ins B0 * 

merely performed priestly acts, as did also Abra¬ 
ham as princely chief, and as did every father of 
a family. The language points to a priesthood 
distinct from his royal authority, and from the 
patriarchal character, which was united with 
royalty only in the person of Melchisedek. When, 
therefore Abraham bows before this priestly king, 
receives his blessing, and renders to him tithes, 
he recognises not merely their relationship in 
modes of faith, in their common worship—a 
worship untainted by idolatry—of the God who 
created the world (while, at the same time, 
Abraham on his own part emphasises, v. 22, the 
specific reference of his faith to Jehovah, as the 
God who reveals himself in the work of human 
redemption), but he places himself personalty in 
a subordinate relation in respect of office to this 
priestly king—a relation thus naturally and 
necessarily suggesting a typic.il explanation, and 
a Messianic reference. Historically, the pheno¬ 
menon of his appearance is eiplleable in the 
fact that, according to Scripture itself, the wor¬ 
ship of Jehovah, which characterised the de¬ 
scendants of Abraham (Gen. xxviii. 13 ; Ex. iil 6) 
did not actually owe its origin to Abraham. Abra¬ 
ham is not the first professor of this faith, but only 
its main representative and transmitter among 
the children of Noah, as Seth among those of 
Adam. Just as at a later period, in contrast with 
the false particularism of the Jews, Jehovah is de¬ 
signated as the God who is Ps. xc. 2; 

xciii.2; ciii. 17, or ffTj-jQ. H*b. L 12, so the 

Jehovah worshipped by Abraham appears in Gen. 
as the Creator of the world already worshipped by 
primitive men on the ground of the revelation of 
Himself. And theagenoy of Abraham in maintain¬ 
ing the knowledge and worship of this God, is ex¬ 
pressed in the same words as that of Seth, Gen. 
iv. 26. In the statement, however, that men 
then “ began to call on the name of Jehovah,” 
the historian cannot intend to be understood that 


then absolutely the name of Jehovah was first 
made known; for but a little before the mme 
name had been put in the month of Eve. He 
employs the term of the religious worship of Jeho¬ 
vah, which also at Ps. lxxix. 6; cxvL 17; Is. 
xii. 4, this expression very decidedly designates. 

8. The existence of a priestly king, entitled to 
utter a blessing and to receivs tithes, and in this 
character *acknowledged by Abra ham a personage 
who is indebted for his position t<j no lineal de¬ 
scent, or legal ordination, hut who exercises a 
ministry purely personal, so that alike his origin 
and his end mo veiled from our view, fur¬ 
nishes the natural ground and justification 
of the thought that a non-Levitical priesthood, 
outside indeed of the Mosaic legal enactments, 
yet still according to the will qf Ood, holds 
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an authorized relation to the descendants of 
Abraham; nay, that the Messiah predicted (Ps. 
ex.) within the very sphere and by the very pro¬ 
phets of Judaism, as a priest after the order of 
Melchisedek, possesses alike in his royal priest¬ 
hood and his personal character, an infinite eleva¬ 
tion above the Levitical priests, and the Aaronio 
high-priests, and that to recognise this is a sa¬ 
cred duty of the Hebrews. 

4. The typioal elements which attach themselves 
to the Scripture account of Melchisedek are 
found not merely in the acts which the Scripture 
narrative ascribes to him, but also in the etgnifi- 
eance of hie name. This designates him as a type 
of the Prince of Peace , Is. ix. 6 , and Branch of 
righteoueneee , Jer. xxiil. 5; xxxiii. 15, who as a 
Euler standing near to Jehovah, Jer. xxx. 21, 
coming forth from the midst of Israel, spreads 
righteousness and peace in the land, Ps. lxxii.; 
Mich. iL 13; Jer. xxiii. 6 ff.: establishes them 
according to the Divine will, Ezek. xxxiv. 24; 
xxxviL 25: in that He creates peace among the 
nations, Zeoh. ix. 10, and is himself Peace, 
(Mich. v. 6). This typical character is entirely 
overlooked by those who ascribe to our author the 
idea that Melchisedek came miraculously into life 
and miraculously departed from it, (Naqel, Zur 
Ckaracterietik der Auffassung dee A. T. im AT. T. t 
1850); or that he is the incarnation of an angel 
(Orig^Didym.), or of the Holy Spirit; (The au¬ 
thor of the Quceet. in vet. et Nov. Test, in Hilarius 
and the Egyptian Hierakas,^pt>A. hcer. t 67); or of 
a Divine power transcending even Christ in ma¬ 
jesty (the Melchisedekites, a section of the Theo- 
dotians), or of the Son of God Himself (Molin- 
aeus, Cun© us, Hottinger, D’Outrein, Starke and 
others, after some orthodox Fathers in Epiph- 
anius hser. t 65). 

5. “ The Melchisedek of human history has 
indeed died; but the Melchisedek of sacred his¬ 
tory lives without dying, fixed for ever as one 
who livee by the pen of the sacred historian, and 
thus stamped as type of the Son, the ever-living 
Priest” (Dkl. ).—“ Likened, he says, to the Son 
of God.” Ana wherein does this likeness dis¬ 
play itself? In the fact that we know neither 
the end nor the beginning either of the one or 
the other; bat of the one, because the beginning 


and the end are not recorded; of the other, be¬ 
cause they have no existence.” (Chrys.).—“ As 
man, Christ was without Father, and as God, 
without mother; as high-priest He was without 
genealogy, and as Eternal Son of God without 
beginning and without end of days.” (Bisp.)— 
“ Christ, in the Divine counsels, is before all 
figures and types: He is the original; all others 
are copies. They are modeled after Him, not He 
after them; so also Melchisedek after Jesus 
Christ, not Jesus Christ after Melchisedek.”— 
(Heubhkh). 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The appearance and work of Jesus Christ have 
been pointed out to us in the Old Testament not 
only by worde of prophecy, but also by types and 
figures alike in persons and acts.—We understand 
the history of the world, only as we conceive it 
from the point of view of sacred history , and in¬ 
terpret it under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 
—To what should we be moved by the thought 
that our actions have a far-reaching and pro¬ 
found influence on the fortunes of our posterity t — 
It is those who have been already blessed who 
are always receiving new blessing.—Pious men 
render mutual service to each other for the honor 
of God. 

Starkx: —To heroes and warlike men, who 
venture their life to protect their country and peo¬ 
ple, belong respect, refreshment and intercessory 
prayer.—Happy are the kings who are kings of 
righteousness and of peace.—The Divine Admin¬ 
istration has many a lime wrought something 
through the primitive fathers, not merely for their 
sakes, but also for the sake of their posterity. 

Hbubnbr :—The priesthood of Christ, not the 
priesthood of the Law, is the source of all bless¬ 
ing.—To our Melohisedek belongs every thing in 
sacrifice, since we have all from Him and through 
Him.—Let us learn that our true nobility springs 
not from men but from Heaven; that we are to 
forget time, and think only of eternity.—The 
Levites take a tenth from their brethren; Mel¬ 
chisedek from Abraham; but Christ receives the 
reverenoe, the service of the whole world. 


IL 

The Old Testament itself predicts the abrogation of the Levitical high-priesthood which rests on 
the basis of the Mosaic law, and the merging of it in the eternal priesthood of the Messiah. 

Chapter YIL 11-19. 

11 If therefore [If indeed now, If to be sure now, e! pJkv ol»] perfection were by [=through, 
ded] the Levitical priesthood, (for under it [on the basis of it, Ik aurifc] 1 the people 
[have] received the law,) what further need was there [ om . was thero] that another [dif¬ 
ferent, frc/>ov] priest should arise after the order of Melchisedec, and not be called after 
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12 the order of Aaron? For the priesthood being changed [transferred, furaTtOtpiyr^ 

13 there is made [becometh] of necessity a change also of the law. For he of whom these 
things are spoken pertaineth to another tribe, of [from] which no man gave [none hath 

14 given] attendance at the altar. For it u evident that our Lord sprang [hath sprang] out 
of Juaa; of which tribe Moses spake nothing concerning priesthood [priests, UplmV 

15 And it is yet far more [is still more abundantly] evident, for that [if, ef) after the 

16 similitude of Melchisedeo there ariseth another [a different, frepo<r] priest, Who is 
made, not after the law of a carnal* commandment, but after the power of an endless 

17 [indestructible] life. For he testifieth [is testified of, papTupetrai]* Tbon art a 

18 priest for ever after the order of Melchisedeo. For there is verily [there becometh 
indeed, yiverat ptf] a disannulling of the [preceding] commandment going before [om. 
going before] for the [on account of its] weakness and unprofitableness thereof [<w. 

19' thereof]; For the law made nothing perfect, but [(for the law perfected nothing), and] 
the bringing in of a better hope did [om. did], by which we draw nigh unto God. 

* Ver. 11.—Instead of hr ovrn, read after Sin. A. B. C. D*. ®*. 17, 81, 40, 4w* avryt, and Instead of thsPInpotm* 
poBdrwro, read after 8io. A. B. C. ll*, 17, 47, 73, 

* Ver. 14.—Instead of ovftp uepi ieptoovmfs, read after A. B. C*. D*. B~ 17,47, mpi iepitor ovftp. So also In SfiL, except- 
ing that there ovftp stood originally after Mwvwip, and has been placed before it by a later hand. 

* Ver. 10.—Instead of wapaunjt, reed with Sin. A. B. 0. D+. L n oapniwgs. 

* Ver. 17.—Instead of paprvpoi, should be read with Sin. A B. D*. E n 17, 81, popropslrai. 

[Ver. 11.—si frir o6p, if to be sure now, if, indeed, therefore*, obr, looking back and linking the proposition In a gram) 
way with the preceding; the piv looking forward, and implying that the writer has in his mind some aUcsnatitt ceotiscit 
to that which immediately follows, and which would naturally be introduced by ft, but which may be, as here, ropprawS. 
The words pirobv, do not affect in the slightest degree the construction or meaning of ei with its verb. Alford absurdly tram- 
lates: ** If again ” as 44 the nearest English expression to ti #*4p nfip.” It could not well be more unfortunately rendered, 
unless possibly by yea if, by which Alford renders tho same combination at ch. viU. 4, while the rendering ofyiryiprer. 
18 of ch. vii., by for moreover , is equally regardless of the meaning of the particles, and the den ands of the context, is tk 
present case the anthor passes (rer. 11) from a consideration of the personal greattuu of Melchlaedek,—a greatness gssna* 
teeing, by implication, the greatness of the priesthood in which bis should find its antitype—to the points of superiority 
the Melchlsedek priesthood of Christ over tho Levi tic al priesthood. — iv' avrijc, tm the basis qf it—rtycpoiinm Perl 
like ftftxrfrwrai, ver. 9, have had their legislation, stand recorded as hating received the law.— ris in xp* «a. uhatmeisuf 
longer; in*, logical here, not temporal. —erepor it pin, a different pried, not merely £AAor, another, numerically. 

Ver. \%—prran6«p4nfi, while it is undergoing a change or transfer ; not simply being changed— p crave ititnp. 

Ver. 13.—-ity* hr, upon, in relation to whom.—per 4oxw* bath participated m, hath shared in (perf. not as ch. U.11, 
periaxer); Eng. rer., pertaineth to. —ovft<c upoo4axqnev, none, hath given attendance. 

Ver. 14 .—npibqkov yap, for it is conspicuously evident—avaviva Axes, hath sprung or risen, not sprang.—asp Ufias, 
concerning priests, 

Ver. 16.— ntpusoinpov in tea ion , more abundantly still is it evident, aard&ijAot, intensive of lifot, srd stpr 

c&rtpov, stronger than the simple comparative of naraSu Aoc.—tt, if—if it is the case that — and it is; Eng. ver^/cr tAs/vLkfc 
gives the meaning.—detVrarai, there ariseth. 

Ver. Id —y^yopcp, hath become, vis, priest; Alford, is appointed; Eng. Ter., is made. —axaraA vtov, net exsetya 
Sng. ver., endless: but not to be dissolved , indissoluble, indestructible, 

Ver. 19.—Ovftp yhp ireXti^ for the law brought nothing to perfection, should be In parenthesis, and bniceyvyi ,« 
bringing in upon, or in place of, coordinated with id^ntats as subject of yircrat, as shown clearly both by the pin anafc,sai 
the much greater clearness and elegance of the co strnction; “ there takes place an abrogation on the one hand-aid an 
introduction thereupon cvt').” Ebr. follows the Eng^ver.ln Its erroneous construction. Alt. constructs the sentence otbeivk 
correctly, but (misunderstanding apparently a statement of Hart. PertikeL II. 414) regards per as here used elHpticslly.*"* 
pointing to an understood contrast In the permanence of the £nnf sssrIA. just mentioned. M It fa hardly possible, ewn w«k 
the right construction of the sentence, to regard this p4v as answering to the ft following iumoaywyq; its conncctios will 
the yap will not allow this. If this had been intended we should have expected the form of the sentence to be iSitysn 
y&p yircroi rqs piv trpoayovovp ivrohqs. 1 * No criticism could be more incorrect There is not the slightest rear* 
why p4r cannot stand with yap, and yet be followed by its corresponding ft, unless it is impossible for a sentence tortaed 
in the relation indicated by y dp to a previous sentence, and yet itself be susceptible of a distribution of its B>nnl*n ty 
a plr and ft. We have In fact just such a construction at vers, do, 21, and it is among the most natural and familiar in tk 
language. And the construction proposed by Aif. as required in case the p4v and ft here were in contrast, is totally wrot*. 
The order of words which he has given would Imply a contrast not between the abrogation of the preceding ccmnaer 
ment and the introduction of a better hope, hot a contrast between the abrogation of the preceding commandment on >k 
one hand, and of something else on the other. The construction, as it stands, brings ont, regularly and elfgsnt]y,tbe re¬ 
quired antithesis. It might indeed have stood yi'rerat yap aterqoit pbr rpoayovsift—iniray. ft, and alto In one or tv* 
other modes of arrangement; but no change is needed.—K.]. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Vsb. 11. If, indeed, now perfection were, 

etc. —E i phtovv 1p> is tho genuine Greek construc¬ 
tion for a hypothetical proposition which denies 
the reality of the case supposed.* The ovv does 


* [The pip ©6 p has nothing whatever to do with the charac¬ 
ter of the hypothetical construction. The words simply indi¬ 
cate, the one (o6p) its logical relation to that which precedes, 
and the other (p4v) its connection with that which follows. 
The ei i(p (all that belongs intrinsically to the construction) 
is Indeed genuine Greek, for the protasis of a hypothetical 
proposition which denies the reality of the case supposed, 
but so it is equally for that of one which admits it. All turns 
upon the character of the apodosis. If the apodosis be an Jhdi- 
ccUivepast with ap, the proposition denies; if any Ind. tense 
without ap, it admits. Thai ei xpeui ova &p $p 


not refer back to ch. vi. 20 (De Wette, Bisping). 
The yap in the parenthetical clause refers to the 
obvious but unexpressed thought that one might 
be inclined to assume that perfection was brought 
about through the Levitical priesthood, in**- 
much as this stood in reality in organic connec¬ 
tion with the Mosaic law. The supposition that 
the sentiment merely is that the people received 
legal ordinances regarding the priesthood 
(Schlicht., Grot, Bl.), is contradicted not merely 
by the utter superfluousness of such a remark, 
but chiefly by the fact that it is only with verbs 


would bo; if there were perfection, there wo ul d wet bsneed, 
bnt there was, or is, not. Ei reXeiwoie $r, XP** •** V 
would be: if there was perfection there was no need and 
there was pel faction.—K.J. 
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of speaking that £,t/ with the Gen. stands in such 
a sense (Bernhady, Synt., p. 248). Many, as 
Seb. Schmidt, Rambach and others, have even 
explained it barely of rites and institutions per¬ 
taining to the reXeiuoic. Clauses denoting ne¬ 
cessity are commonly followed by the Inf. with 
fi% (Hart. Partikellehre II. 125). When, how¬ 
ever, the negation refers not to the entire sen¬ 
tence, but, as here, to an individual portion of 
it, ov also occurs (Madviq Or. Sprit., } 205; 
Kuhn., } 214, Anm. 2). Luther makes feyeoOat 
depend on X9 tLa i an( l that intervenes depend 
on XkyeaOai. It is more easy and natural to 
make the two Infinitives, aviaraaPai and TJkytaBai 
coordinate with each other, and both dependent 
on xp*' ia * 'Erepov emphasizes the diversity in 
kind. 

Ver. 12. For if the priesthood is under¬ 
going a change, etc .—The ydp refers not (as 
with Liin.) to the parenthetical clause, but intro¬ 
duces the first argument in support of the main 
idea of ver. 11, viz., that the appointment of a 
Melchisedek priest, is incompatible with the as¬ 
sumption of the sufficiency and efficiency of the 
Levitical priesthood. N6pog is neither to be re¬ 
stricted to the law of the priesthood (Bez., Grot., 
etc.), nor to the ceremonial law ^Calv., & Lapide, 
Carpz., etc.). For although it is true that ver. 
13 merely introduces the proof of the proposition 
of ver. 12, that the change of the law, there as¬ 
serted as inseparable from the change of the 
priesthood, appears historically in the fact that 
the Old Covenant iteelf predicts the Melchisedek 
priest as a non-Aaronic and Levitical priest, 
while ver. 14 attaches to this the historical proof 
of the fulfilment of this prediction in the person 
of Jesus, and thus far the law spoken of might be 
the mere law of the priesthood; yet inasmuch 
as it has been previously stated that the l3raeli- 
tish people had received their v6pov in organic 
connection with the institution of the priesthood, 
of coarse the change of law hero referred to can 
by no means be regarded as a partial one. 
[Moll then regards ver* 13 as still lingering back 
in the realm of prophecy, and simply asserting 
that the person of whom the language of the 
prediction is uttered, viz., “thou art a priest,” 
etc., appears in the very fact of the prediction as be¬ 
longing to another tribe, where none gave attend¬ 
ance at the altar; for if he was a Melchisedek 
priest, he could not be an Aaronic and Levitical 
priest, and therefore could not be of the tribe of 
Levi; and he then regards ver. 14 as coming 
down into the actual historical life of our Lord, 
and confirming the inference from prophecy by 
the well known testimony of fact. The main 
scope of the paragraph, he thinks, is to illustrate 
the cardinal idea of ver. 11, viz., that the institu¬ 
tion of the Melchisedek Priesthood of Christ is 
incompatible with the supposition of the compe¬ 
tence of the Levitical priesthood to accomplish 
its intended work of perfection. This is shown, 
first, by the fact that the Old Testament itself, as 
shown by the prediction of Ps. cx., contemplated 
a transfer of the Levitical priesthood to another 
tribe—a transfer actually realized in the person 
of Jesus (12-14). Secondly, by the essential dif¬ 
ference in the character of the Melchisedek 
Priesthood of Christ (15-17) —K.J. Tavra, ver. 
14, refers to the words of the Psalm, cx. 4. The 


Perfects perk7 X*?mv, Tzpoaiaxrjsev, avariraheev, 
point to the historical facts as now standing 
completed before the eye. ’A<p’ denotes the 
springing forth from the $vty. Upoakxeiv rivt= 
to give one’s attention, or devote one’s activity to 
a thing. The reading sr poolcry/cs in Erasmus is 
a Patristic gloss. The np6 in rrpbdrjtov is not 
temporal (Pierce), but strengthens the conception 
of a thing as lying open or conspicuous by the 
facts, while KarddrjTuov in like manner emphasizes 
the reasonings of ver. 15. 

Ver. 15. And it is still more abundantly 
evident, etc .—Ebrard entirely erroneously sup¬ 
poses that the thing here asserted to be evident 
is the fact of our Lord’s springing from Judah 
(ver. 14). Bisping, following Chrys. and others, 
supposes it to be the .greatness of the difference 
between the Levitical and the New Testament 
priesthood. Klee, with Primas., Just., Ram- 
bach, etc., supposes it to be the reality of the 
change of the priesthood. Delitzsch, with J. 
Cappell. and Bengel, regards it as the inefficiency 
of the Levitical priesthood; while Bleek, De 
Wette, Thol., Liin., find in it the statement that 
the change of the priesthood involves the 
change of the law. But this statement itself 
served merely as the first proof of the capital 
thought contained in ver. 11, viz., that the ap¬ 
pointment of a Melchisedek priest was incompa¬ 
tible with the efficiency of the Levitical priest¬ 
hood, and was itself again substantiated by the 
fact of the actual occurrence of the change. The 
author now advances to the second proof of the 
same point, a proof in which is involved alike 
the insufficiency of the Levitical priesthood, and 
the greatness of the distinction between the Le¬ 
vitical and the New Testament priesthood. In 
the previous argument the stress was laid on the 
circumstance that with the change of the priest¬ 
hood stood actually and as matter of fact con¬ 
nected a change of the Mosaic law. It is now 
laid on the intrinsic idea and character of a Mel¬ 
chisedek priest. A Melchisedek priest, as such, 
is the subject of the clause. Had the author had 
in mind Jesus personally, he would have person¬ 
ally designated the subject, of which the predi¬ 
cate would then be the priest of a different cha¬ 
racter. The-greater clearness of this proof, how¬ 
ever, lies in the fact that His birth from a dif¬ 
ferent Israelitish tribe does not so much consti¬ 
tute the Messiah a erepoglepebs as his “likeness” 
to Melchisedek. This not merely places him in 
another of Priests, but gives him a priest¬ 
hood forever (c<f rbv aicjva), and such a priesthood 
can alone work refoluotg, comp. ver. 25. 

[The passage vv. 11-16 is, as indicated by the 
great diversity of opinions regarding it, while 
easy enough to translate, among the most diffi¬ 
cult in the Epistle to analyze so as to assure us 
that we have the precise scope and drift of the 
author. Some, os Liinemann, regard ver. 12, with 
its ratiocinative ydp, as simply illustrating the pa¬ 
renthetical clause of ver. 11, a view which at 
first glance seems probable. Others, as Bleek, 
De Wette, Delitzsch, regard it as paving the way 
for what follows, and “ laying down the ground 
why, not without urgent cause, the priesthood is 
changed” (De Wette), admitting at the same 
time that the parenthetical clause of ver. 11 has 
an important bearing on the illustration. Moll 
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considers the capital thought which the whole 
passage is designed to illustrate, to be the incom¬ 
patibility of the institution of the Melchisedek 
priesthood, with the idea of the sufficiency and 
competence of the Levitical priesthood. Equally, 
perhaps still more diverse, are the views regard¬ 
ing the reference of the narddrjhov, ver. 15. Let 
us follow a little the course of thought. The 
author passes, at ver. 11, from illustrating the 
personal greatness of Melchisedek—involving by 
implication, the superiority of his priesthood to 
that of Aaron, and a fortiori the superiority of 
that of which his was but a type, to the Aaronio 
—to the consideration of the relative claims of 
the two priesthoods themselves, viz., the Levitical 
priesthood and the Melchisedek priesthood of 
Christ. The main ideas which he introduces, and 
which lie in the very nature and relations of the 
cose, are the following: 1. That the Mosaic 
economy rested for its execution and effective¬ 
ness on the Levitical priesthood; the abroga¬ 
tion, therefore, of the latter involves an abroga¬ 
tion of the former. This abrogation he mildly 
calls a transfer. 2. That this abrogation of the 
priesthood and of its associated and superincum¬ 
bent economy is already predicted in the Old 
Testament, (in the declaration of God, Thou art 
a priest forever, etc.), and that this prediction 
is actually realized in the well-known descent of 
Jesus Christ from the stock of Judah—a non- 
priestly tribe. 8. That the change of priesthood, 
and of course the superiority of the latter, con¬ 
sists even more in the internal character of the 
Melchisedek priesthood, as compared with the 
Levitical, than in the mere external fact of 
change. 4. That the oath which accompanied 
the inauguration of the Melchisedek priest marks 
its superiority. 5. That its superiority is also 
marked by its singleness, untransferableness, 
and perpetuity, in all which features it stands 
contrasted with the Levitical. These are the 
general ideas from ver. 11 to ver. 26, and it is 
only at two or three points, chiefly at w. 12, 18, 
and 15, that the difficulty is found in tracing the 
precise thread of connection. Without feeding 
over confident, I think it is nearly as follows: 

If, indeed, now (the now ovv, Unking it in a 
general way with what precedes, the pkv point¬ 
ing to the suppressed affirmation, contrasted 
with the supposition as; if, indeed it were, but 
it is not) perfection were by the Levitical priest¬ 
hood—and that priesthood was bound to make 
the law effective, for the legislation of Moses 
was based upon it—there were no need for an¬ 
other priest to be spoken of in prophecy as 
about to arise after the order of Melchisedek, 
and not after the order of Aaron. And that such 
a change would not take place without urgent 
cause is evident, for see how far-reaching it is. 
For when the priesthood is transferred, as in the 
prediction of the Psalm it is, it carries with it a 
transfer and an abrogation of the Law. And 
that such a transfer is made is clear; for he in 
regard to whom the language of this prediction 
is uttered, belongs to another tribe, of which 
none has ministered at the altar;—(DeUtzsch con¬ 
siders that in this verse (ver. 18) the author has 
already descended from the region of prophecy 
to that of fulfilment. Moll regards him as still 
standing on the ground of the prophecy, and 


simply stating what the prophecy implies re¬ 
garding the birth and tribal relations of the pre¬ 
dicted priest. In favor of MoU’s view is the 
indefinite bv Xkyerat ravra ; in favor of that 
of Delitzscn are the definite statements with the 
perfect tense of the verb, which seem to point to 
actual historical facts. I concur on the whole 
with DeUtzsoh; Alford scarcely touches the ques¬ 
tion).—For it is a weU-known historical fact, 
that our Lord hath sprung from Judah, to which 
tribe appertains no regular priesthood. From 
this fact now it is evident that that change of 
priesthood has taken place which brings change 
of law, viz., the fact that the old priesthood be¬ 
longed to a particular tribe, and that when it 
passes to another tribe, of course the Mosaic 
priesthood is subverted, and therefore the whole 
structure reared upon it falls to the ground; 
but it is still more abundantly evident from an¬ 
other fact, viz., the intrinsically different charac¬ 
ter of this new priesthood, in that this priest 
arises after the likeness of Melchisedek —haring 
those properties which this likeness would pre¬ 
suppose—who hath been made, etc. From this 
point the course of thought is easy. I thus do 
not regard the course of thought as carried out 
with strict logical precision. The author shows 
how great consequences depend on the overthrow 
of the Levitical priesthood—no less consequences 
than the abrogation of the whole law that rests 
upon it—shows how this transfer is actually 
made in the person of Jesus, and how still more 
vital and deep-reaching than the mere transfer, 
is the change in the intrinsic character of the 
Melchisedek priesthood itself. Here he has, as 
it were, drifted into the topio of the superiority 
of Christ’s Melchisedek priesthood to the Aaro- 
nic, which he then farther illustrates by the 
matter of the oath, and the singleness and per¬ 
petuity of the Melchisedek priest as against 
the plurality and transitoriness of the Levitical 
priests.—K.]. 

Ver. 16. Who has been made not after 

the law, etc. — By v6poc here Chrys., Calv., 
Beng., Bohme, Thol., and others, understand 
the Mosaic law, whose elements are collectively 
designated as a fleshly institution. But the ex¬ 
pression Kara vdpov broTJfc oapKlvfjc in antithesis 
to Kara Sivafuv OKaTaXvrov, requires certainly 

that we take vdpoc as at Rom. vii. 21, 23 in the 
sense of norm. We are not, however, to infer 
from this that IvroL) capiUvq is the special requi¬ 
sition of the Mosaic law regarding the Levitical 
priesthood (Liin.), and is so designated because 
it lays stress merely on outward, earthly things, 
which are liable to destruction, as on lineal de¬ 
scent, etc., and installs only mortal men as priests 
(Theod., Grot., Bl., Be Wette, etc.). 8till less 
may we appeal to the fact that in later Greek 
the distinction between ac(j. ending in uede 
evoc is done away (Winer, ThoL, etc.). For no 
New Testament writer could characterize the 
Mosaic law, whether taken as a whole or in any 
of its ordinances, as fleshly, inasmuch as they are 
colleotively to be referred back to the will of 
God, and for this reason Paul expressly empha¬ 
sizes the spiritual nature alike of the v6poc and of 
the ivroMi, Rom. vii. 12,14. Doubtless, indeed, the 
signification of omtAafifotctt, which Beng., Carpz., 
etc., have found in aapundQ, is possible for adpuroc 
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(=made of flesh). Still I should prefer to refer 
the epithet to the qualities of externality, frailty 
and impotence, which belong to the nature of the 
c&p£, and which are also at the same time predi¬ 
cated of the ritual and statutory character of the 
Mosaic law. It is this property of the law 
which I conceive to be expressed by broX% 
oapKtvjj . To this corresponds the fact that it is 
not placed in contrast directly with the historic 
Jesus but with the irepof ltpd%, which finds its 
realization in Him, whose characteristic, as shown 
by ver. 18, is drawn from the words of the 
Psalm. Any reference to the capacity of Christ 
to impart life to others (as supposed by Cam., 
Dorsch., Calov, etc.), is not for a moment to be 
assumed. As previously /card rrfv r&i-tv MeA*. 
was explained by xard r^v bpotSnjra M., so here 
eif rbv diova is explained by xard Svvapiv {urjc 
aKaraXvTov. The language then has not reference 
to the inoarnation of Christ the Messiah, but to 
His appointment as Melchisedek priest in the 
presence of God, in the completeness and perfec¬ 
tion of His personal life. He is also the subject 
of fiapTvpeirai [so Alf.], whioh Bleek and others 
take impersonally. *0 ti is the bn of citation as 
ch. x. 8; xi. 18. 

Vbr. 18. For there becometh a doing 
away, etc .—The author is showing that the 
thought expressed in vv. 15, 16 is contained in 
the passage of the Psalm. To this passage 
points the Pres, yiverai , which belongs to the 
two clauses that are separated by the parenthe¬ 
sis. Some interpreters remove the parenthesis, 
erroneously and make v. 19 an independent sen¬ 
tence, either making kneiaayoyfj a predicate to 
6 vdftoc, and supplying kar'tv or fjv (Erasra., Calv., 
Ebr., etc.), or making knetaayoyij subject and re¬ 
peating kreXetoaev (as Beza, Grot., E. Ver.). In 
the former case the meaning would be: “ but 
the law is indeed, or was, an introduction to a 
better hope:’ 1 in the seoond case: “but the 
btutayoyfj, etc., did bring in perfection.” The 
latter construction would demand the article be¬ 
fore kneioay. as before vbpoc, indicating the sub¬ 
ject. The former is opposed alike by the fact 
that the fib ydp without the corresponding Si is 
not =namely, but only =for to be sure, for at least , 
(Hart. Partik. II., 414), which is here entirely 
out of place, and that tircujayoyfi is not =eiffay- 
oyj, but denotes the introduction of something 
either as added to an object already existing, or as 
a substitute for it. This object is here npodyovaa 
brdhff, whose meaning is determined by the con¬ 
nection, for which reason the absence of the 
article does not require that the clause be taken 
as a general one (Sohlicht., De Wette), while the 
use of ivroXJj as substantially equivalent to the 
Mosaic vSfioe, would be adverse to it, (Primas., 
Chrys., Theod., Calv., Grot., etc.). The thought 
contained in the parenthesis (so rightly at first 
constructed by Luther, and erroneously changed 
in his later version), is weakened by changing 
the neut. ovSb into the masc. obSeva, (Chrys., 
Schlicht., Grot., Carpz., Bisp., etc.). 

DOCTRINAL AND BTHICAL. 

From this passage Chr. Ferd. Baur takes oc¬ 
casion (“Christianity and the Church of the 
three first centuries,” p. 99), to maintain that 


our author holds an essentially different position 
from Paul, saying, “ To the Apostle Paul Ju¬ 
daism is essentially law, while in the law again 
appears only its negative relation to Christianity. 
To the author of the Hebrews, Judaism is essen¬ 
tially a priesthood. The priesthood is with 
him the primary thing, and the starting point of 
his entire discussion; the law is but secondary. 
The latter must regulate itself by the former.” 
It is only when torn from its connection that our 
passage can be so explained. It points rather 
to the historically known fact, that the Mosaic 
law, through which the Israelites in general 
were constituted a people, and especially a peo¬ 
ple of God, was given to them with direct refer¬ 
ence to, and on condition of the ministry of the 
priesthood, which, in its establishment and func¬ 
tions, stood indissolubly connected with it. 
From this, then, could the conclusion be drawn, 
that the change of so essential an institution as the 
priesthood would include and draw after it the 
change of the law itself. If then, farther, as an 
historical fact it must be acknowledged, that in 
the Old Testament itself, by the divine word of 
prophecy, this change of the priesthood is an¬ 
nounced as one designed by God, and with cer¬ 
tainty to be introduced through the Messiah, 
there could be drawn the farther conclusion that 
the whole law and the legal covenant relation in 
general, has, in the plan of God himself, only a 
transitory , and as elsewhere indicated, disciplin¬ 
ary significance. The fact was thus demon¬ 
strated, that in the establishment of the Law, and 
of its institutions, God did not promise and 
pledge within the covenant of the law itself, and 
within its means of grace, the attainment of the 
demanded and designed perfection. Rather this 
perfection must and can be attained by other 
means of grace, which are in like manner an¬ 
nounced by God, and have been already intro¬ 
duced. 

2. The Law can, as the verbal expression of 
the Divine will, only describe perfection ; it can¬ 
not exhibit it personally. It can farther, as the 
command of God to His people, only demand from 
them human perfection, but not create it in them. 
Finally, as the law of the holy God, it cannot 
overlook the universal lack or perfection, nor 
leave those whose duty binds them to this per¬ 
fection, exempt from punishment. It must ra¬ 
ther judge the sin everywhere disclosed by it, 
and, since all men prove themselves to be sin¬ 
ners, can only condemn and not acquit This is 
the imperfection and the weakness —this incapa¬ 
city to produce perfection—‘•which, lies in the nature 
of law as such, and of course also in the law of 
Ood; comp. Rom. viii. 8; GaL iv. 9, where 
Paul calls toe law rd aadevij koI irruxh aroixeia. 

8. Should, with this condition of things, a 
positive covenant relation between God ana His 
people, bound solemnly to the law, be possible, 
this oould only take place by instituting an ex¬ 
piation, upon the foundation of which rests a 
reconciliation for the forgiveness of sin, and the 
introduction of the spiritual peace and blessing, 
which we so deeply need. But since man as a 
sinner is incapacitated for it, his only hope rests 
upon the Divine interposition in providing snoh an 
expiation. 

4. This divinely originated plan is not merely 
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promised by the word of prophecy, but was im¬ 
mediately, by a system of legal arrangements, 
by the institution of the Levitical priesthood, 
at once prepared for and prefigured. So far was 
it from lying within the divine purpose to intro¬ 
duce perfection by this institution, that on the 
one hand its typical and symbolical character 
was made clearly manifest, and on the other its 
transitory nature and import were expressly de¬ 
clared by the direct prediction of a priesthood 
of another character in the Old Testament itself, 
where the Messiah is purposely represented not 
merely as a priest-king, but also as not an 
Aaronic, but a Melchiseaek Priest. 

5. It is true that Christ is also the antitype of 
the high-priest Aaron; vet only in so far as His 
death on the cross, which wrought an eternal 
redemption, is compared with the annual expia¬ 
tory sacrifice, which only the high-priest, after 
first making expiation for himself, was permitted 
to offer. But in respect, on the other hand, to 
the origin and dignity of the Son, who, forever 
perfected, sits enthroned at the right hand of 
the Father; in respect to that ministry of inter¬ 
cession and of blessing, which gives perpetual 
efficacy in heaven to the sacrifice which once for 
all was offered upon earth,—in respect to these 
He is the counterpart of the Priestly King Mel- 
chisedek. 

6. In this relation Christ exercises forever His 
mediatorial function, because in His person He 
possesses an indestructible life. He is Priest, 
not in consequence of any commandment, or on 
the ground of any priestly descent, but in virtue 
of His personality , which renders Him the bearer 
of an eternal and untransferable priesthood, 
on the ground of His offering of Himself on the 
cross, and in consequence of the position which He 
assumes as the Risen, eternally living God-man, 
exalted above all heavens to the throne of God. 

7. The origin of Jesus from the tribe of Judah 
(Rev. v. 61, through His descent from the house 
of David (Acts ii. 80; Rom. i. 8 ; 2 Tim. ii. 8), 
which is, on the one hand, like the rising of a 
star, Num. xxiv. 17, or of light from on high, 
Is. lx. 1; Mai. iii. 20; Luke i. 78; on the other, 
like the sprouting branch, Is. iv. 2; Jer. xxiii. 6 ; 
xxxiii. 16; Zech. iii. 8; vi. 12, shows that the 
priesthood of Jesus is not the Levitico-Aaronical, 
but the Melchisedek priesthood; that thus the 
change predicted in the Old Testament has al¬ 
lready historically taken place, and with this the 
abrogation of the Mosaio law received its author¬ 
ized beginning. In this connection the re¬ 
mark of the author that this birth of Jesus 
from Judah is a perfectly well-known fact, so that 
he can make of it as of an unquestionable foun¬ 
dation, the most decided use in addressing his 
readers, is of great historical importance, espe¬ 
cially in view of the circumstance that this 
epistle was written before the destruction of 
Jerusalem. 

8. In the old covenant the Levitical priests 
were the mediators between God and the people; 
they had the honorable appellation of “ those 
who draw near to Jehovah,” Num. x. 8. Since 
Christ entered on His office as the only and eternal 
mediator, the whole people of God have received 
the appellation of a royal priesthood ; a free 
access to the Father has been opened to all be-| 


I lievers, and the realization of a better hope has 
commenced, which in the Old Testament prophecy 
i came from the Melohisedek priest to the law, 
and passed over, out of and beyond it. 

9. Also the hope of the believers of the Old 
Covenant was not directed merely to earthly 
goods, to long life and possession of the prom¬ 
ised land, to security from enemies, and to do¬ 
minion over unbelievers. The hope of a future 
life was according to ch. xi. 10, 18, 14 by no 
means wanting to the Patriarchs, and the Mes¬ 
sianic hope gave them not only a concrete subject 
matter of their hope, but led also to better 
means for perfection than the legal institutions 
could furnish. 

10. The idea of perfection embraces all points 
and elements in that state of perfectness in 
which the Divinely appointed goal is reached, 
to which Christ was led by sufferings (ch. ii. 10), 
and to which man (x. 1) can attain only through 
this apxrjybs rife ouryplaf on the ground of the 
sacrifice of this New Test high-priest (x. 14). 
But this state is not with Recss (HisL de la 
Theol. 11 ., 661) to be limited to subjective and 
moral perfection. It rather has only its begin¬ 
ning in the purification which appertains to the 
conscience, ch. ix. 7; its progress in that drawing 
near to God (vii. 19), in which the outward objec¬ 
tive principle of sanctification described in ch. x. 
14, now proves itself actually efficacious; and 
its conclusion in eternal life, primarily in the 
spirits of just men made perfect, xii. 28, then 
after the resurrection, in their participation in 
glory, xi. 40. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The likeness and unlikeness of Christ to the 
priests of the law.—Wherein consists the 
strength, and wherein the weakness of the law ? 
—The hope, by which we draw near to God, as 
already foretold in the Old Testament, by means 
of the old covenant, however, was not to be rea¬ 
lized.—God changes not His plan, but does 
change sometimes the means of its accomplish¬ 
ment.—The glorious harmony of prophecy and 
history in the person of Jesus Christ.—How do 
law and Gospel stand related to each other?— 
The hope to which we arecalled: a. as to its sub¬ 
stance ; b. as to its foundation; c. as to its nur¬ 
ture.—-Christ, a priest of a different kind from 
all other priests whatsoever.—Christ at once 
God and man. Priest and King, subject to the 
law, and free from its statutory observance.— 
The mutual relation of law and priesthood. 

Starke :—The Old Testament, as one which 
in itself was much too weak, must necessarily be 
changed, and through the New Testament, a 
better hope be brought in, through the effica- 
oious sacrifice and intercession of Jesus Christ, as 
the perfect high-priest, who alone gives us salva¬ 
tion. The Levitical Priesthood is fulfilled through 
the Messianic, and thereby has been done away. 
—The holy and wise God has in His word set forth, 
for the good of men, the mystery of Christ, in mani¬ 
fold ways, with so many reasons, of which some 
are at once clearer and more binding than others. 
—What the prophets have predicted of Christ se 
many hundred years ago, has been in Him so 
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exactly fulfilled. Who 9 ees not abo in this, the 
divinity of the Holy Scriptures ?—While all be¬ 
lieving Christians are'permitted to draw near to 
God in Christ, they are also all spiritual priests, 
whose dignity and office it is to offer themselves 
in sacrifice to God, (Rom. xii. 1 ; 1 Pet. ii. 6 , 9) 
as those who are animated with the Spirit of 
Christ, and adorned with the white priestly gar¬ 
ment of righteousness, Is. lxi. 10.—Blessed is he 
who from time to time draws near in faith to 
Christ, and in Christ unto God, and makes his 
whole life nothing else than, as it were, a per¬ 
petual going out from himself and the world, and 
going in unto God, Jam. iv. 8 .—He who, while he 
lives on earth, draws not near to God, in faith 
and prayer, will not come to God after death, 
ch. iv. 16.; Rom. v. 1, 2. 

Hahn :—As Priest, Christ assists from with¬ 
in ; creates an internal atmosphere, gives free¬ 
dom and joy. As King, He aids also from with¬ 
out, and removes everything which can hinder, 


the inner life of His people, and brings to naught 
the assaults of their foes. 

Riboee: —From the fact that another Priest 
was to appear, was to be inferred an entire 
change in the economy of God. 

Heubner :—The present religion of the Jews 
is an exceedingly defective Judaism. They ad¬ 
mit some of its elements, while what is most im¬ 
portant in it, they are utterly unable to carry 
out.—All mysteries, orders, societies, which 
claim equal or even superior rank to the Church 
of Christ, are a sin against the high-priestly dig¬ 
nity of Christ. 

Stein :—Christianity is by so much the more 
perfect covenant, in that the covenant of God in 
the Old Testament, merely introduced, prepared 
for, and prefigured it; in that it then removes im¬ 
perfections which the former was not able to re¬ 
move ; and finally, in that there are also blessed 
prospects for the future, which indicate Chris¬ 
tianity as the more perfect covenant 


m. 

The New Covenant is by so much the more excellent as Jesus Himself is it 9 personal' guarantee. 

* Chapter VIL 20-22. 

20 Ana inasmuch as not without an oath [the swearing of an oath, 6pxatfioald] was Tie 

21 mad# priest: (For those priests were made [for they indeed have become priests] 
without an oath; bnt this [he] with an oath hy him that said unto him, The Lora 
sware and will not repent, Thou art a priest for ever after the order of Melchisedek :) 1 

22 By so much 1 [also] was Jesus made [hath Jesus also become] a surety of a better tes¬ 
tament [covenant]. 


1 Ver. 21.—The words «ar& t)jv ra£iv MeAx-, are wanting in Cod. Sin., B. 0., 17,80. In the Sin. are wanting also the 
preceding words tie rbr aiwva~ 

* Ver. 22.—Instead of the Rec. rooovrov, we are to read ro*ovro according to the Sin. A B. O. D*. In the Sin. the 
r has been added by a later hand, as also previously the words tit rby oiw va as far as M«Ax> 

[Ver. 20.— bpKmfiooin, the swearing qf an oath: so the taller form (like fuoSavo&xria, il. 2) had better be rendered 
(with Alt), than by the simple oath (opxot, as ▼!. 17). 

Ver. 21.— oi fiir yip x<»pif Sputfi. tiotv it a. yty.for they indeed—-for while they, without the swearing, etc*, have become 
priests. It is difficult to reproduce in English the force of theperiphrastic t'ujiv ytyov&rtt, are having become, bringing 
out more tally the two-fbld idea of becoming and continuance. We cannot, perhaps, render better than simply have become 
as if it were yiyorart. 

Ver. 22.— cal mptirrovof 8ta0. yry. iyyvot alto qf a better covenant (not testament), hath Jetut become (not, been 
made ) surety .—K.]. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 20. And inasmuch as, etc. —Luther 
translates erroneously, “ and besides, what is 
much,” from a misconception of the Vulgate et 
quantum est. He connects also, like Chrys., 
Theodoret, Erasm., Calv., etc., these words with 
the preceding. True, the text in fact emphasises 
the idea that this hope was not introduced with¬ 
out the swearing of an oath, but in form a protasis 
precedes to which the /card roaovro corresponds, 


and in which we are not to supply tepevf yiyovev 
(CEc., Beng., Bohme, Liin.), still less tyyvoe ytyo - 
vev, but, ylvercu tovto (Bleek, De W., Thol., 
Hoftn., Del). 

Ver. 22. Surety of a better covenant.— 
Luther erroneously understands here dutBfjKg as 
testament, and translates without authority lyyvog, 
au*richter=eTecvLtor. In classic Greek dtadijKjj al¬ 
ways denotes an arrangement , in general, a dispo¬ 
sition or settlement, of which mil or testament is 
a special form. The Sept, however, employs 
the word regularly instead of owdfjiaj, as a trans- 
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lation of so that it is also to bo regarded 

in the New Testament as a terminus dogmaticus 
ca covenant, from which signification we are 
to depart, only when compelled by the connec¬ 
tion. The justification of this view of the word 
on the part of the LXX., and of the New Testa¬ 
ment writers, lies in the fact that the covenant 
of God with men is not a compact concluded be¬ 
tween two equally authorized and independent 
parties; but is essentially a Divine arrangement 
and disposition against sin and for human salva¬ 
tion, into which those who are called enter under 
a religious obligation, and to which God binds 
Himself in His truth and faithfulness. The 
Hebrew expression appears, on the contrary, 
to spring from this latter view, since for 
the word ma the signification “ determine, 

T r 

constitute , establish ,” assumed by Hofm., cannot 
be proved, but only either the signification “ se¬ 
parate, choose out,” is admissible, 1 Sam. xvii. 
8, or the signification “cut,” with reference to 
the original mode of ratifying a covenant, to 
which J ehovah (Gen xv.), as matter of convenience 
condescends.— 'Eyyvog is not to be explained by 
ficoirjK , mediator , although this word (not found 
elsewhere in the New Testament) may havo been 
selected with allusion to the preceding kyyi^etv. 
Moreover the strictly juristic conception of the 
term fidejussor, and a reference to Christ’s vica¬ 
rious satisfaction (Thom. Aquin., Calov, etc.), as 
well as any supposed reference to Christ’s suf¬ 
ferings in general, as sealing the covenant (BL, 
De W., Lun.) is against the context, which in 
Christ, the Everlasting One, exalted at the right 
hand of God, recognizes the voucher and guar¬ 
anty for the eternal maintenance and validity 
of the covenant which He mediates. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The Levitical priests entered the priestly 
office by a simple command; Christ entered it by 
an arrangement confirmed with a Divine oath. 
In this lies an undoubted pledge: 1. for the fulfil¬ 
ment under the conduct of the Messiah, of the 
Divine promise; 2. for the exaltation of the New 
Covenant above the earlier one; 8. for its ever¬ 
lasting duration. 


2. Jesus is the promised eternal priestly king, 
whose personal character, position and dignity, 
give to the covenant which He mediates a closely 
allied and corresponding preeminence. 

, 8. In the very nature of a royal command in 
regard to an arrangement and institution whose 
perpetuity is not specially indicated, still less 
promised and pledged, lies already the possibi- 
I lity of the reversing of the command, of the an- 
j nulling of the institution, of a change of the 
arrangement by the Ruler Himself, without HU 
thereby of necessity becoming untruthful, un¬ 
righteous and untrustworthy, falling into con¬ 
tradiction with Himself, or throwing back into 
confusion the products of His own creative 
power. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Jesus Christ, the mediator of the New Covenant, 
is at the same time the pledge: a. of its everlast¬ 
ing continuance; A of its divinely approved 
character; and c. of the perpetual accomplish¬ 
ment of its promises.—How the preeminence of 
the New Covenant over the Old is assured a. by 
the promise and oath of its author; b. by the 
person of its priestly mediator.—From the Old 
Testament itself we might infer the exaltation 
of the Priest of the Promise above the priests of 
the law, and above their service.—The Promise 
connects with one another Law and Gospel, and 
at the same time leads over from time into eter¬ 
nity. 

Starke :—As it was conceived and determined 
in the counsels of the adored Trinity, so in Christ 
Jesus has all been carried out that in Him all 
should become blessed, and whatever will mag 
become blessed. e 

Rieger: —From the swearing of the oath the 
Apostle justly infers the great earnestness, the 
weighty interest and the extraordinary pleasure 
with which God has entered into and sealed this 
His arrangement.—Elsewhere he swears who un¬ 
dertakes an office in order that persons may entrust 
to him their interests; but here He swears who 
confers the office in testimony of His high pur* 
poses, and of His unchangeable will. 


IV. 

Christ lives forever, and can therefore, in His unchangeable Priesthood, forever intercede in the 
presence of God on behalf of the redeemed. 

Chapter VIL 28-25. 


23 And they truly [indeed] were many priests rhave more than one been made priests], 
because they were not suffered to continue by reason of death [on account of their 

24 being hindered by death from continuing]: But this man [he], because he continueth 
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25 forever, hath an unchangeable priesthood. Wherefore [whence also] he is able also 
[om. also] to save to the uttermost [completely, unto perfection, efc r<) izaurcaXis] them 
that come unto God by him, seeing that he ever liveth to make intercession for them. 


i Ver. 23.—Instead of yryorrfrct icpUc, we are to read with A. C. D. R, itpsit ytyovom* Yet the Sin. has the words in 
the order first named. 

[Ver. 23.—Kai ot p4r, and they indeed^and white they — whetort? eitriv, etc* have in taraer numbers, as moro than one, 
become priests—fa*, rb Bar. KuXsvsvBai, on account qf their being hindered by death, etc . lf r the finite verb Is used it should 
be in the present, not “ were not suffered.” 

Ver. 24.—’O, 64, but he, not, but this man—irapafidror iw rifr itptMrinfr, hath his priesthood, not to be passed by , hence 
superceded; or, perhaps, better (with reference to the active vapa&oUvu, go aside from, transgress, violate, napafiaais, 
transgression, violation) not to be transgressed or transcended, inviolate. 

Ver. 2b.— 0$er nai, whence also.—tit rb warrthst, unto completion, completely, ndrrore £*r, always living. —K.]. 


EXEQETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Y*b. 23. And they indeed, as more 
than one, etc. — The -connection shows 
that this plurality of the priesthood is not 
to be conceived as simultaneous (Erasm. in 
Paraphr., Braun, Del. [but Del. only par¬ 
tially—K.]), but successive. The idea of Del. 
that the language points back to the act of inau¬ 
guration and consecration at Ex. xxviii. 29, where 
Aaron is not for himself alone chosen and conse¬ 
crated, but in connection with his sons, and that 
it is the multiplicity of the priests that insures the 
continuance of the priesthood, is at once with¬ 
out proof, and obsenres the antithesis. So also of 
the interpretation of napaphetv, favored by DeL 
of continuance in the priesthood ((Ec., Grot., and 
others). It is not with the priests in general, but 
with the high-priest, that Christ is placed in con¬ 
trast ; and to napapheiv corresponds the follow¬ 
ing phetv. [But by no means necessarily in the 
same signification. I think Grot., Del., etc., are 
clearly right. To make pbetv and irapaykvttv iden¬ 
tical in meaning makes an intolerable platitude: 
“ they are hindered by death from remaining in 
life I” But the change of reference is both sug¬ 
gested by the change in the verbs (pkvetv and 
irapafdvetv) and gives to each an appropriate and 
beautiful force: ‘They are hindered by death 
from abiding t/i their priesthood;* He on account 
of His abiding forever in life, hath His priesthood 
unchangeable. The necessity of giving to both 
verbs the same reference is only apparent . The 
real contrast is against it—K.]. 

Yin. 24. Unchangeable.—’A irapdfiaroc be¬ 
longs to the later Greek, and with Theodor., 
<Ee., Theoph., Erasm., is by most taken actively 
s=snot passing over to another , whence Este and 
Justiniani explain that the priests of the Catho¬ 
lic Church are not successors , but vicarii et ministri 
Christi. More accordant with usage is the 
JPassive construction, not to be passed beyond or 
overstepped^ hence inviolable , unchangeable . 

Yin. 25. To the uttermost, completely, to 
the consummation.—Etc rd navrehk c is errone¬ 
ously referred by the Peshito, Vulg., Chrys., 
Lath., Calv., Schlicht, Grot., etc., to time. m 06ev 
Kai, whence also , shows that the declaration in 
this clause is to be regarded as the consequence, 
and indeed the natural consequence, of the state¬ 
ment of the clause just previous. [This seems 
hardly decisive against the reference of the ad¬ 
verbial clause to time; yet in the connection we 
can scarcely donbt that the reference is not to His 
saving always , or forever , but to His saving 
completely , those who oome to God through Him. 


The perpetuity of His priesthood enables Him to 
carry through the salvation which Ho has com¬ 
menced—K.]. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. A further prerogative of the New Covenant 
lies in the unchangeableness of the Priesthood, at¬ 
tached to one and the same person , and by Him 
oarried out in the most perfect manner forever. 
The ground of this lies in the fact that Christ 
tasted death indeed, but has also forever over¬ 
come it; and that to both these alike, to His suffer¬ 
ings and His victory, as He originally undertook 
and accomplished them on our behalf, so also in 
heaven He gives on our behalf perpetual validity 
and efficacy. 

2. The eternally unchanging, high .priestly, 
and royal sway of the glorified Son of Man, is 
the cause of our perfect salvation, in that, by 
means of this, we, reconciled, draw near to God, 
and are kept in perpetual fellowship of life with 
God. 

8. The Priesthood of Jesns Christ does not 
commence with His ministry in heaven. There 
rather, He, the eternally Living One, as antitypo 
of the priestly-king, Melchisedek, gives entire 
completeness and efficacy (Rom. viii. 84) to the 
sacrifice which, as antitype of the Aaronic high- 
priest, He offered in His death upon the cross, 
by the sacrifice of Himself. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Salvation and blessedness are the grand aim 
of the Priesthood of Jesus Christ.—The Priest¬ 
hood of Christ is not less efficacious than it is 
permanent and comprehensive .—Nearness to God 
is possible only through the Son, but through 
Him is ultimately eqjoyed in blissful perfection.— 
Wherein lies, on the one hand, the indispensable¬ 
ness, on the other, the imperishableness of tho 
Priesthood of Christ ?—In what consists, on what 
rests, and by what means is effected, the com¬ 
pute deliverance of men through Jesus Christ? 

—Christ has in His Priesthood no successor , since 
He lives forever, and no substitute, because Ho 
Himself exercises His office perfectly and all- 
sufficiently. 

Stark*: —Tho exalted Jesus prays actually 
before the throne of His Heavenly Father, on 
behalf of men, in a way that is pleasing to Him, 
so long as the kingdom of grace continues, since 
He can still bring man to salvation.—True mem¬ 
bers of Christ evince tbeir spiritual priesthood 
toward others, in the fact that they pray for 
them sealously, although not with the meritorious 
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supplication with which Christ pleads for us y jet 
still acceptably, and in a manner that is produc¬ 
tive of blessing.—Priest, Bishop, and Prelate, 
all are nothing. Christ is the true Archbishop 
And Chief Shepherd, to whom all things minister, 
and through whom all are nurtured and live, 
physically, spiritually and eternally. 

Rieger: —The death of Jesus Christ was no 
hinderanceto the continuance of His Priestly of¬ 
fice and employment, rather was itself a part of 
it. That Christ lives forever, is not only a pre¬ 
rogative of this Living Person Himself, but is 
also a blessing for us. Many circumstances 
that contribute to my happiness may change, 
but this capital circumstance changes not: “ He 
ever lives and makes intercession for us.” Who 
would ever reach the destined goal, were there 


not such a priestly office and intercession ever 
exercised on our behalf in the Sanctuary of 
God? 

Heubneb :—Drawing near to God impUes not 
merely coming to Him in prayer, but obtaining 
His grace on earth, and His heavenly kingdom 
hereafter.—Christ is not merely an intercessor 
on behalf of those who are to be made subjects 
of grace, but also on behalf of those already 
converted, in their state of moral weakness and 
infirmity.—All human dignities, institutions, 
schools, perish; the dignity and office of Christ 
are imperishable. 

Hahn : — In heaven we are more regarded and 
cared for than we believe, and in the heart of 
the Father and of the Son there is much that is 
taking place on our behalf. 


V. 

As the sinless Son of God, Jesus Christ has once for all offered Himself in sacrifice for the 

sins of the world. 

Chapter VII. 26 - 28 . 

26 For also [pm. also] such an high priest [also] became 1 us, who is holy, harmless, un- 
defiled, separate [having been separated] from sinners, and made [become] higher 

27 than the heavens; who needeth not daily, as those high priests, to offer up sacrifice, 
first for his own sins, and then for the people’s: for this he did once [for all], when he 

28 offered up himself. For the law maketh [constitutes, xa0«'<mj<xrv] men high priests, which 
[who] have infirmity; but the word of the oath, which was since the law, maketh the 
Son, who is [hath been] consecrated [perfected] for evermore. 

1 [Ver. 26.—Instead of the bare ivpewtv we should read with A. B. D. E. koX iirpever, although Sin. has not the ecu [cal 
adds force and beauty to the clause, and is undoubtedly genuine. It is as if ho said, M not only do we have such an high 
priest, but such an one also became us.” —K). 

[Ver. 26.—Totowro* yap. The clause is constructed with exquisite rhetorical beauty. In place of tecovrec ySf Uprit 
which would have sprung naturally from the preceding, the author, with reference to the following discussion, changes 
the noun to apx*<pcifc, and then skilfully throws this orer to the end of the clause, where it takes the reader by surprise. 
—a*a*of hardly harmless by which word our Eng. rer., also renders oxspatof. The latter is properly guileless, the former, 
perhaps,=txna of malice. * Harmless* is certainly too negative a term.—eexapurpiro*, having been separated, locally 
withdrawn, from sinners. — yevoperoc, not made, but becoming , vis : in His exaltation at God’s right hand. 

Ver. 27.— iipipas, dag by day , daily .—dmtyMt, by offering up. 

Ver. 28.— ivQpwtrov* emphatic, those who are mere men.— vi6r him who is Son —the art. omitted as ch. L1., rrrcAcu»p^ror, 
having 1 been perfected. —K.J. 


EXEGETIOAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 26. Por such an high priest, also, etc. 
• —To/ovrof refers back totheliigh-priest described 
in v. 25 ; ydp finds the reason of His existence in 
His adaptedness to our needs; xai emphasises the 
naturalness and justness of such a reference; and 
the following predicates holy, etc., define the spe¬ 
cial traits of our Melchisedek High-priest: '0 
with the LXX., a common translation of 

• T 

refers to one's relation toward God; dicaxo? to 
His relations toward men; dyiavrof to His per¬ 
sonal unceasing fitness for priestly service ; ice*. 
and r. dyapr. to His withdrawal from all disturb¬ 
ing contact with the wicked, John viL 32-36; 


Is. liii. 8; not to His inward purity in His onf- 
tcard association with sinners during His earthly 
life (Ebr.) ; vpqX. — yevoy. to that absolutely su- 
praterrestrial, supramundane mode of existence 
which followed His exaltation. 

Ver. 27.— Who hath no daily need, sic .— 
K fjykpav, daily , day by day, cannot mean 
“ on a definite day in the course of the year,” 
(Schlicht., Michael.), nor can it with 6ia xavr6 c 
be taken as indicating annual repctitkm=sii}l 
ever and ever recurring, (Grot., Bohm., De W., 
Ebr.). It is supposed, therefore, with Calov, and 
the best older interpreters, by Bl., ThoL, Lum, 
that the author, with his mind specially on the 
singleness and finality of the sacrifice of Christ, 
has in loose and inexact expression, blended 
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the priestly sacrifices in general with the grand 
high-priestly sacrifice on the annually recurring 
day of atonement. Thoy point, in support of 
the assumption, to the fact that the high-priest 
was not merely empowered to take part in the 
daily burnt offering as often as he chose ( Mishn. 
Tract . Thamid VII. 8) but that he made frequent 
use of this privilege, particularly on Sabbaths, 
new moons, and festal occasions, (Joseph. Bell 
Jud. V. 5, 6), and that the same is true of the 
daily incense offerings, to which there was as¬ 
cribed an atoning significancy, Lev. xvii. 11, 12; 
Num. xxxiii. 10, LXX. As this sacrifice would 
seem to have been originally offered morning and 
evening by Aaron in person, Ex. xxx. 7; and 
the author of our epistle goes back in various 
ways, to the original institutions which were in¬ 
tended to be binding on all the generations of 
Israel, Ex. xii. 14; xxx. 8, the words avdyKrjv 
eX- c may admit this explanation all the more, as 
already Sir. xlv. 14, 16, the sacrificial service is 
designated generally as the service of Aaron, 
and also Philo (Ed. Mang . II. 321) calls the high- 
priest rttfdf teal tivoiat; reXuv naff iK&orrjv fjpkpav. 
Against Wieseler's assumption that this passage 
attests a rite existing merely in the Egyptian 
temple of Onias, we have the decisive fact that 
also in the Jerus. Talmud , tr. Chagiga, II. 4, and 
in the Babyl . Talmud, tr. Pesachim, 67 a, it is 
said of the high-priest that he offers daily sacri¬ 
fice (Del. Talmud . Studien XIII. in Rudelb. and 
Goer. Zeitschr. fur die luth. Theologie und Kircke, 
I860, IV. 698 ff.). In like manner we may ob¬ 
serve that, according to Philo, I. 497, in the 
daily sacrifices the priests offered a meat-offer¬ 
ing for themselves, and the sacrificial lamb for the 
people. In this the irp&repov and hreira standing 
in relation to the daily offering, may find an ex¬ 
planation. We shall thus be under no necessity 
of referring the language exclusively to the 
high-priestly minkha , t. e., to the vegetable meat 
offering, which according to Lev. vi., 18-16, the 
high-priest has to offer from the day of his an¬ 
ointing, daily, morning and evening, and this 
not for the people, but as a matter of daily con¬ 
secration for himself; and to lay the emphasis 
on the fact that this meat-offering is designated 
Sirach xlv. 14; Philo, i. 497, 26; II. 321, 38; 
Joseph. Antt. III. 10, 7, as a &voia, and is also 
mentioned by Orioen (Homil. IV. in Levit.): 
See Luhdius Jud. HcUigth , III. 9, g 19, more re¬ 
cently Thalhofer : 4 The bloodless sacrifices of the 
Mosaic Ritual,* p. 139-166. It may, however, 
well be urged that our author ch. v. 1, designates 
every sacrifice including the d&pa in the nar¬ 
rower sense, as a sacrifice made in its ultimate 
ground and purpose, vt ip apapTiuv. Only we 
must not deny that primarily the comparison of 
our passage with oh. v. 8, points certainly to a pro¬ 
per expiatory offering made by the high-priest 
ire pi iavrov, and that the sin-offerings follow¬ 
ing in succession suit no other day so well as the 
annual great day of atonement. The statements 
above made, however, show that we need not ne¬ 
cessarily on this account yield our assent to the 
view of Hoftnann (Sohrivtb. II. 1, 287,2 Ausg. 
IL 1, 404), as is done by Riehm, Alford, and 
Delitzsoh in his commentary : 11 The comparison 
is not made between what Christ would have to 


do, and that which the high-priests have daily 
to do ; but between that which the high-priests 
have to do, and that which Christ would have to 
do day by day. He would be obliged, inasmuch 
as ever new and perpetual expiation would be 
required, to do day by day that which he has 
now done once for all.” Delitzsch remarks that 
this view is favored alike by the nicely chosen 
position of icaff rjpepav, and by the plural ex¬ 
pression fanrep ol apxttpelq ; but he has retracted 
his concurrence (Rudelbach, Zeitschrift , 1860, 
IV. 696). Hoftnann refers the rovro kiroiyatv to 
the whole expression it pbrepov — Xaov, as also 
Schlicht., Grot., Hammond did, though with dif¬ 
ferent special views, inasmuch as Hofmann re¬ 
gards as the antitype of the sin-offering pre¬ 
sented by the High-priest irepl Iavrov, the suppli¬ 
cation of Jesus in Gethsemane (ch. v. 7, 8); 
while against all use of language, Schlichting un¬ 
derstands by dpapriat Christ’s infirmitates et per - 
pessiones , Grotius understands by it the dolores 
assumed and submitted to by Christ as punish¬ 
ment for the sins of humanity, from which dol - 
ores He was only set free by death. Delitzsch, 
however, with the majority, refers it to the high- 
priestly dvoiaq avaQipeiv vrrtp ruv dpapnvv rov 
Xaov. The ydp v. 28 introduces the reason, as 
lying in the fact of the case, for the above-men¬ 
tioned relation of Christ to the Mosaic priests. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The death of Jesus Christ on the cross is in 
its essential significance to be conceived as a 
voluntary self-sacrifice, corresponding to the pur¬ 
pose of God, yet not barely in the sense of a 
moral offering for the benefit of others, but as a 
vicarious sacrifice, expiating the guilt of sin for col¬ 
lective humanity, taking away the punishment of 
sin, and working reconciliation with God. 

2. Its fitness for such a work this death de¬ 
rives from the character of the person, who is at 
the same time priest and victim, and unites in 
himself, and possesses in their truth and reality, 
all qualities which in the Levitical service are 
divided between priest and victim, and which 
there have but a mere symbolical efficacy. 

8. The nature of this self-sacrifice of Christ 
excludes the continuance of the symbolico-typi- 
cal priesthood and sacrificial service, just as its 
eternal validity and efficacy admits no repetition 
of this perfect sacrifice, and no substitution, or 
the offering of any other sacrifice of like dignity 
and importance with the Son, who is perfected 
forever. 

4. The weakness which inheres in mortals is 
partly a creaturely limitation, partly an inborn sin¬ 
fulness, partly a personal guiltiness. From this 
springs the partial nature of the legal high- 
priesthood, its purely symbolical significance, 
and the necessity of a plurality of persons re¬ 
lieving one another, and of actions which repeat 
themselves with special mutually supplementary 
acts. But within the Old Testament revelation 
itself, the promise of God, confirmed by His oath, 
points to the universal character, to the reality 
and to the efficacy of the atonement accomplished 
by the eternally perfected Son. 
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HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

1. The character of the Priesthood of Jesus 
Christ, in its dependence on the nature of the 
person of the Lord.—The sole and single high- 
priesthood of Jesus Christ, corresponds perfectly 
to the necessities of the human race, and to the 
revealed purpose and will of God.—The weak¬ 
ness of men and the eternal perfection of the 
Son.—Christ at the same time priest and victim. 
—The causes of the sacrifice of Jesus Christ 
are: a. the sin of the world; A the purpose of 
God; c. the loving obedience of the Son.—The 
effects of the offering of Jesus Christ by Himself: 
a . on the perfection of His own person; A on the 
relation of the world to God; c. on the character 
of the priesthood exercised by man.—Wherein 
consists the preeminence of the high-priesthood 
of Jesus Christ? 

St auks :—Preachers bear their treasures in 
earthen vessels. When they err let none be 
stumbled thereat; they are obliged also for 
themselves to bring the offering of repentance.— 
Christ has made an offering once for all; by this 
we should and must abide; and thus it is to de¬ 
preciate His sacrifice, to desire still daily to 
offer it as Popish priests assume and undertake 
to do.—The sacrifice of Christ made once for all, 
serves us, as for the strengthening of our faith, 


so also for the cleansing of our walk, that we 
may abide therein and not draw back.—Behold 
the ground of the efficacy and perfection of the 
single and final propitiatory sacrifice of Christ; 
He is the Son of God whom the Father hath 
raised from the dead, received into His glory, 
and placed at the right hand of His majesty. 

Rieger :—The depth of our need, and the lof¬ 
tiness of the purposes for which God has com¬ 
menced His dealings with us, demanded such a 
High-priest as God in this One has prepared 
for us.—Such a high-priest was necessary for 
us, who, with the purest seal for the honor of 
God, could still in a becoming manner lead to 
Him a world foil of sinners.-—Jesus has shown 
satisfactorily that He is at once a true friend of 
sinners, and from the heart an enemy of sin. 

Heubner: —The ground of the priestly dignity 
of Christ lies in His innocence, righteousness 
and holiness.—The repetition of sacrifices was a 
constant reminder of the weakness and sinful¬ 
ness of men. 

Menken: —Holiness in feeling and in conduct 
the Scripture ascribes to mortal men while they 
live in the flesh and on the earth, as it also de¬ 
mands of believers and righteous men, that they 
shall cherish in their heart, and evince in their 
life, holiness, not merely in the future but also 
in the present world. But it styles no mortal 
man perfect. 


THIRD SECTION, 


THIS PRIESTHOOD CHRIST ACCOMPLISHES, AS HEAVENLY KING AND MEDIATOR OF 
THE NEW COVENANT, A COVENANT PREDICTED IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


I. 

As High-priest of the true sanctuary which God reared and not man, Christ hath taken His seat 
at the right hand of Majesty in the heavens. 

Chapter VIII. 1-6. 

Now of the things which we have [are being} spoken this is the sum [chief point]: 
We have such a high priest, who is set [took his seat, ix&0unv\ on the right hand of 

2 the throne of the [om. the] Majesty in the heavens; A minister of the sanctuary, and 

3 of the true tabernacle, which the Lord pitched, and [om. and] 1 not [a] man. For every 
high priest is ordained to offer gifts and sacrifices; wherefore it is of necessity that 

4 [also] this man [one] have somewhat also [om. also] to offer. For if [indeed, 
filvy he were on earth, he should [would] not [even, oud£] be a priest, seeing that there 

5 are priests [those] 8 that offer gifts according to the law: Who serve unto the example 
[as those who minister to a copy] and shadow of [the] heavenly things, [according] as 
Moses was admonished of God when he was about to make [complete, iictrcXelv] the 
tabernacle: for See, saith he, that thou make 4 all things according to the pattern 
shewed to thee in the mount. 
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i Ter. 2.—K«u Is to be expunged after Sin. B. D*. B*., 17. 

* Ver. 4.—Instead of « pip yap, should be read with Sin. A. B. B* n 17,73,80,137, ti pip out'. [Tisch. retains «t piv ydp, 
trhlch seems to me much more accordant with the connection. The substitution of oftr for ydp, though strongly supported 
and ferored by most modern editors, 1 cannot bat regard as the result of a misunderstanding of the connection.— &.J. 

• Ver. 4.—The word) rmr tcprwr before rttv npodp*p6»rrwv, are not found in Sin. A. B. D*. B*., 17,78,137, and are to be 
regarded as a gloss, which Grotius, Mill, and Grieabach were Inclined to expunge. The Art. before p6pop is wanting in 
Bin. A. B„ 57,80. 

4 Ver. 6.—Instead of wotjagt, all the best authorities require us to read ssujostt. 

[Ter. 1.—Ke^oAator it, and as a capital point, not the “ sum;** for he Is not summing up the preceding, but advancing 
to a new discussion.—«si roit Ac yopivms, over, respecting the things which are being *o«t—tho points under discussion; not 
seer the things which we have spoken (as if summing up what had been said) which would require rocs tlpupipxns.— 
inaksaer, sat down, took his seat. 

Ter. % — akgBurqs, true^genuine, archetypal, not the shadow or copy. 

Ter. 3.—cc« rfc wpoofipnr, for the offering , in order to qflfcr.—W tv deoyaafor, whence (not, wherefore) it is, or was neceo- 
Kii'l rovrer, also this, adl., high-priest. 

Ter. A—Be pir yhp hr, for if indeed he were much better, in my Judgment, than the reading ci ptr oSr, if, indeed, 
now.— oMP dr i|r cepevt, not even would he be a priest; no emphasis on tepeve, as contrasted with dpyccpcvr, bat the ovW 
emphasizes ij r.not even would he be. brrwv rStr vpoe^cpdrrwr, there bei^Hnisnuch as there are, those who are offering. 

Ver. 6.—otTtrcc, characteristic, as those who. — vwobeiypan, to a copy; sometimes wroftccy .—pattern. *Yv66siypa, a 
thing shokm under, i. e^ In subserviency to, something else whether as model or copy — tup iwovpaviup, of the heavenly, sell., 
wpaypirwr, things, or, as I think, better, dyiW, sanctuary —koSm* Ktxpy}P*Turrai, according as Moses has been divinely in¬ 
structed.—piXkmr ivcrcActr, being about to accomplish, hence, complete, carry through the construction <f.—K.]. 


RXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 1. A capital point in respeot of the 
things which we are saying. —As the au¬ 
thor comes now to a point not hitherto specially 
treated, and proceeds to a comparison between 
the priests who serve in the Mosaic tabernacle, 
and Christ, the royal Priest who ministers in 
heaven as the true sanctuary, k ef&Xatcv must 
here denote not the '*sum” (Erasm., Luth., 
Calv., etc.), but “chief or capital point.” Tho 
appended bri rolg fayoy. too, excludes the idea 
of a summing up or recapitulation of a previous 
discussion, as this would demand the form ne<f>. 
ruv elpijyivuv, * sum of what has been said.’ Tho 
present part, shows also that the author is not 
introducing a fresh topic additional to the pre¬ 
ceding (Calov, etc.), but simply bringing out into 
fuller notice and development, with reference to 
the special character of his readers, the chief 
and central point of the existing discussion. This 
cardinal point is the determining of the quality 
of our High-Priest Christ, who, as the Messiah 
seated at the right hand of God, can only minis¬ 
ter in the sanctuary of which that of Moses is to 
be regarded as the earthly copy. Hence, ver. 2 
is, without a comma, to be united with ver. 1. 
It is indifferent for the sense whether the words 
commencing the chapter are taken as Aco. abso¬ 
lute, or as an anticipatory nominative apposition 
to the entire following clause. Tho explanation 
of Hofmann, who puts a colon after 6k, is 
wholly erroneous: (in addition to those who were 
called high-priests wo have,” etc.). 

Ver. 2. As minister of the sanctuary 
and of the true tabernacle. — The A4j. 
a?jr&tvifc is commonly, by Zeugma, referred also 
to dyiuv. But we have thus either a tautology, 
or a difficulty in distinguishing dyiuv and oiaprfc, 
if the former word be regarded as neuter. The 
distinction drawn by Chr. F. Schmid, who makes 
rd dyta denote the whole temple, and atojvfj the 
holiest of all, is entirely arbitrary. Tho reverse 
distinction would be much more in accordance 
with the general usage of the author, who uni¬ 
formly, except ch. ix. 8, designates the holiest 
of dll by the simple dyia. But why thus distin¬ 
guish the part from the whole, if this part again 
is to be included in the whole T We should 
rather infer that the OKqvfi could also designate 
only a part of the entire sanctuary, and of course 


the part separated from the * holiest of all,’ 
which ch. ix. 2 is called oiapfiy $ npArq. But 
what application shall we make of this distinc¬ 
tion ? According to Del. rd dyta would seem to 
designate the throne of God situated above and 
beyond all the heavens, the eternal 66§a of God 
Himself, into which Christ has entered, and 
where He appears as mediator on our behalf; 
but OKqpfi, the heaven of angels and of all the 
blessed saints, where Christ rules with mediato¬ 
rial sway. This view is refuted—to say nothing 
of other objections—by tho very language of our 
passage, in which Christ, as minister ruv dyiuv, 
has taken His seat at the right hand of the 
throne of Majesty m the heavens. Few, however, 
will be inclined, with Hofm. ( Weiss. II. 189 ff.; 
Schriflbtwds II. 1, 405), to understand, after 
Beza, Gerhard, etc., by otaivij, the glorified body 
of Christ, or in a broader sense, after Calov, 
Braun, etc., the Christian church. It were more 
natural to refer rd dyta, though not with Seb. 
Schmidt, Braun, Rambach, to the employments 
and utensils required for tho priestly service, yet, 
with Luth. and others, to tho holy and true 
goods and possessions. But this explanation is 
discountenanced alike by the word oKijidj and the 
word Xetrovpydg, which latter in this connection, 
instead of its original signification of a public 
officer aoting for tho good of the people, has, 
doubtless, in accordance with the usage of the 
Sept, a special relation to the position and office 
of priest. If now we abandon the idea of a zeugma 
in the construction, wo shall still not be obliged, 
either with Hofm., to resort to the unnatural con¬ 
struction of kv role ovpdvotg with r&v dy. feaovpydc, 
nor to retain, with Primas. and (Ecum., the 
m&sc. construction of rQv dyiuv, a construction 
illy harmonizing with the designation of Christ 
as Xetrovpyde. We need but take icai explxoa- 
tivelt, and all difficulty vanishes. 

[The last sentence undoubtedly suggests the 
true solution of this much vexed question. The 
term dyta, holy place, sanctuary , is first naturally 
used with reference to the character and use of 
the tabernacle as consecrated to God, and a 
place of religious and priestly service. The 
word otajvii is then added to designate the struc¬ 
ture, and to bring it into more distinct relation 
to the tabernacle of Moses. The added kqX rifc 
GKfjvijc akrfi. is then a sort of loose synonyme or 
fuller statement of the idea conveyed by the rd 
dyta. Delitzsch’s notion, that the 4 oio?vij is the 
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heaven of the glorified saints, and Hofmann’s 
that it is the glorified body of Christ, are both 
utterly unfounded conceits—that of Hofmann 
preeminently so; while the view of Alford, 
which undertakes to combine the two, with a pre¬ 
ponderance in favor of Hofmann’s, labors under 
the double difficulty of adopting two views, both 
of which are alike without support in the 
Epistle, and without a particle of intrinsic pro¬ 
bability, and which are also irreconcilable with 
each other. Every interpretation that under¬ 
takes to carry into the heaven of the New Testa¬ 
ment the distinction between the inner and the 
outer sanctuary of the Mosaic tabernacle, ignores 
the very fundamental idea* of that distinction, 
and leads to inextricable difficulties in interpre¬ 
tation, as has been illustrated in the numerous 
hypotheses, purely conceits, which the attempt 
to fix the nature of that heavenly outer taberna¬ 
cle has originated. And if it be urged that the 
Mosaic tabernacle was itself but the copy of the 
heavenly tabernacle, and that, therefore, the 
antitype must have the same divisions as are 
found in the pattern, 1 reply that this is pressing 
unduly the figurative language of the author. 
The real actual pattern of the Mosaic tabernacle 
was that which God showed to Moses in Mount 
Sinai, an exact model after which he was to con¬ 
struct his earthly material tabernacle, and no¬ 
thing more. Now that the author again should 
make a figurative application of that litoral lan¬ 
guage, need not surprise, and should not mislead 
us. Literally that tabernacle was modelled pre¬ 
cisely after the pattern or the direction which 
God had given Moses in the mount. Figura¬ 
tively that tabernacle becomes a copy or type of 
the heavenly tabernacle or sanctuary, inasmuch 
as the high-priest ministering there in a symbo¬ 
lical expiation and removal of sin, typifies the 
heavenly High-priest officiating on high in a real 
expiation and forgiveness of sins. But that 
we are thence to carry all the special features 
of the earthly tabernacle into the figurative, 
heavenly New Testament tabernacle, does not 
follow; and is in fact impossible. For the es¬ 
sential characteristic of the outer tabernacle as 
distinguished from the inner—the very thing 
which it denoted was, as we shall subsequently 
see, separation from Ood. The veil of the tem¬ 
ple, answering to the veil of the tabernacle, was 
rent at the death of the Son of God. The separation 
between outer and inner tabernacle, was done 
away—never to be renewed.—K.l.— “’AXi/difa 
excludes the untrue and unreal, AAj jdivd^ excludes 
that which does not correspond to its idea. The 
measure of the is the actual , the measure 
of the 61q8iv6c is the ideal . In ahjBfc the idea 
corresponds to the object, in AAthe object 
corresponds to the idea” (Kahhis Eucharist , p. 
119J. For a parallel in thought see Wisd. ix. 8. 

Yee. 8. Por every high-priest, etc .—Many 
expositors take ver. 8, which Camer., Beng., etc., 
enclose in a parenthesis as an incidental remark, 
unnecessary to the connection (Michael.), or dis¬ 
turbing the train of thought (De W.), or intro¬ 
ducing a train of ideas that is again crowded out 
by others (Thol.), or merely explanatory of the 
word Xeirovpy6c (LUn.). But the purpose of the 
author is not to show that Christ must be a 
Priest of sacrifice . Since the A ttrovpyeiv or deal¬ 


ing in sacrifices is essential to the function of 
every high-priest (LUm); he rather proceeds to 
prove that the Xcirovpyui of Christ can be exer¬ 
cised only in a heavenly sanctuary, which corres¬ 
ponds to the idea of the sanctuary that in type 
and figure was presented in the Mosaic taberna¬ 
cle. It was already demonstrated from Scrip¬ 
ture, that the Messiah is appointed of God to be 
alike King and Priest. As High-priest He most 
necessarily have somewhat that he may offer . In 
what this consists, remains as yet unstated, and 
it is a purely arbitrary and embarrassing hypo¬ 
thesis, which limits A eirovpyeiv and Tpoofipcrm 
exclusively to offering sacrifices. We are but 
pointed (as already observed by Justiniani, Este., 
etc.) to tne necessity of priestly functions and acts 
to be accomplished by Christ . But in the legal 
economy where the Lcvitical priests have their 
function, there was absolutely no place for the 
priesthood of Christ; He needs, consequently, 
for the exercise of His priestly vocation, a hea¬ 
venly sanctuary; and one which fulfils the entire 
idea of a sanctuary. Hence we are to supply 
with hvaysaiov not yv (Peshito, Bez., Beng., BL, 
De W., LUn.), but kariv (Vulg., Luth., Calv., 
etc.), and to refer the irpoofipttv not to the sacri¬ 
fice, offered once for all, of the body of Christ on 
the cross. The Aor. requires neither that we 
translate with LUn.: “ for which reason it was 
necessary that also this one should have some¬ 
thing which he might offernor with Hofm.: 
“ for which reason it is necessary that he have 
something which he may have offered.” To read 
(f>=where for b is totally unnecessary. 

[I cannot but conceive that the true connec¬ 
tion of the thought in ver. 8 has escaped nearly, 
or quite all the interpreters. That many of them 
have failed to detect it, is certain from the di¬ 
versity of their explanations. Some, with Ben- 
gel, would put it in parenthesis. Michaelis re¬ 
gards it as entirely unossential to the connec¬ 
tion; De Wette, as a disturbing intruder; Tho- 
luck as turning to a thought that was again 
crowded out by others; LUnemann as added to 
explain the import of A eirovpybc; Alford, after 
Delitzsch, as belonging here only incidentally ; 
while Moll regards it as simply a general state¬ 
ment of the high-priestly function of Christ as 
introductory to the proof that He is ministering 
in a heavenly tabernacle. In this general and 
wide diversity of views, all but one must be, and 
all may be, wrong. The following may perhaps 
only increase by one the number of opinions to 
be rejected. I think, however, that it will be 
found that a close analysis will sustain the view 
that the passage is neither parenthetical, nor ir¬ 
relevant, nor incidental, but introduces the grand 
thought which forms the theme of discussion 
through this and the following chapter, and that 
in fact this states, and states in its proper place, 
what is the vital point of the whole Epistle. 
Christ's Melchisedek Priesthood has been pre¬ 
viously considered; now comes the consideration 
of His Aaronic A^A-priesthood. This is vital to 
the subject; for His mere Melchisedek priesthood, 
however intrinsically majestic and glorious, would 
be of no avail to sinners; He must minister in 


the heavenly sanctuary as the counterpart of 
Aaron, the Levitical high-priest, and, as such, in 
correspondence with this relation. He must A ace 
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something to offer . What this is, is the point now 
to be stated, and of whioh the author only appa¬ 
rently loses sight, the point toward whioh he pur¬ 
sues a constant though somewhat indirect course 
from this to ch. ix. Ter. 11. Let us follow the 
course of thought. So important is it that He 
have something to offer, that if He were on 
earth, He could not even be a priest, inasmuch as 
there there is a regularly ordained priesthood 
for all the offerings of the Mosaic law, and 
which cannot there be superceded. But in fact 
He hat a Priesthood in the heavenly tabernacle, 
and a Priesthood as much superior to the Leviti- 
cal as the Covenant whioh He guarantees is su¬ 
perior to that under which they served. This 
leads to a natural digression—a digression from 
the immediate point under discussion, but stand¬ 
ing in intimate vital connection with the general 
theme of the Epistle—in illustrating the supe¬ 
riority of the New Covenant, of which Christ was 
High-priestly Mediator and surety, over that Old 
Covenant of whioh the Levitical priests were 
servants. This illustration is effected by the 
apposite and beautiful citation from Jeremiah, 
which unfolds the better promisee that cha¬ 
racterise the New Covenant. This topic finished, 
the author resumes with ch. ix. the inquiry, 
what the New Testament High-Priest has to of¬ 
fer. He recurs, therefore, to the arrangements 
of that Old Covenant, whose high-priestly service 
was typical of that of the New. He naturally 
goes back to the tabernacle in which that service 
was performed (“ to the first Covenant now there 
belonged,” etc.), dwells somewhat minutely on its 
features (in order, by delineating its majesty, to 
enhance the glory of the Covenant which it but 
symbolizes!, and then adds the facts to which all 
this description is but introductory, viz., that 
while the ordinary priests enter daily into the 
outer sanctuary, into the inner the high-priest 
enters but once a year, alone, and not without 
blood. Thus we are prepared for the statement 
at ver. 11, to which all this has tended, viz., that 
Christ must enter the heavenly tabernacle also 
with blood , and here the author reaches the point 
which he had in mind at viii. 8, and which he 
has not since lost sight of. If this analysis be 
correct, it will be seen that Moll’s general divi¬ 
sion of the Epistle, which makes ch. ix. com¬ 
mence a new capital section, is vicious, inas¬ 
much as .it cuts right in two a chain of argument 
whose links are most closely connected. The 
same is true of Ebrard’s analysis, who begins, as 
it were, a new and independent section with the 
description of the Mosaic tabernacle, and nei¬ 
ther Delitzsch nor Alford has made any improve¬ 
ment on them. In foot, this description of the 
Mosaic tabernacle, ch. ix., is merely incidental, 
or rather a subordinate link in a chain of rea¬ 
soning by which the author is showing what 
the New Testament High-priest has to offer. 
Thus ver. 8 of oh. viii. formally introduces the 
topic around which the whole discussion turns 
from this point to ch. x. 19, where, in reality, the 
grand argument of the Epistle terminates.—K.]. 

Yea. 4. For if to be sure [el ydp] he 
were on earth. —Ei fjv cannot here mean “ if 
he had been” (Bohme, Kuinoel; nor is any 
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thing to be supplied, as e. g., either pdvov, Grot., 
etc.), or tepefy (Zeger, Beng., Carps, etc.). The 
ovdi belongs to fv, not to tepefy. Had the author 
intended to say that in the case supposed Christ 
could not be even a priest , much less a high-priest 9 
(Bl., Bi8p., Hofm.), he would have written ovd* 
tepefy hv ijv. 

Vkr. 6. As those who minister to a copy 
and shadow of the heavenly. —Aarpebeir 
stands indeed commonly with the Dat. of the 
person whom one serves, yet is found also with 
the Dat. of the thing in which (not with which) 
one serves, as also ch. xiii. 10. The proper sig¬ 
nification of imddeiypa is that of an embodying, 
representative image; for which reason the word 
can be used, ch. iv. 11, as: =nopddeiypa, example, 
model, and here as at ch. ix. 28, and more usu¬ 
ally, denotes copy , with the subordinate idea of 
an outline simply drawn from memory, had, 
shadow, may stand in antithesis to oupa, body (as 
at Col. ii. 17), in which case it simply opposes 
the non-essential to the essence; or in antithesis 
to eUAv (as ch. x. 11, in which case it suggests 
to the imagination tne obscurity of the shadowy 
image. With tCjv obpaviov we need not, with 
Liinemann, supply dyiuv ; for the following chap¬ 
ters show clearly that not heavenly localities, 
but heavenly relations and Divine ideas, as realized 
in Christ, are regarded as the archetype symbol¬ 
ized by the Mosaic sanctuary: [so Alford: “the 
things in heaven, in the heavenly sanctuary.” 
But the author, though treating of heavenly 
facts, relations, etc., yet does it under the 
imagery drawn from the earthly tabernacle. He 
has already employed that imagery, transferring 
to heaven the figure of the tabernacle (ver. 2), 
and to this he ever and anon returns (ch. ix. 
24), and in view especially of this passage just, 
referred to, I incline to adopt Liinemann’s view.. 
This, of course, need not prejudice the fact that, 
the thing essentially aimed at is ideas and rela-- 
tions.—K.]. So also Ex. xxv. 40. We need not. 
assume an actual temple as archetype of the ta¬ 
bernacle which Moses from Sinai may be sup¬ 
posed to have beheld, standing in heaven, 
nor any origiual structure which God Himself 
had reared as a model upon Sinai, where, ac¬ 
cording to the later Rabbins, it was to stand 
forever, but a pattern structure , which was shown 
to Moses in prophetic vision, and is described in 
the words of God, Ex. xxvi. 26-30. This signi¬ 
fication, model building, the word JTJDTV( w kich 

Josh. xxii. 28 denotes architecture, Deut. iv. 17, 
denotes sculpture of every kind, and Ps. cxliv. 
12 points to a plastic model), will very well bear- 
at Ex. xxv. 40. But it by no means accords 
with the prophetic survey of a model building 
which expresses heavenly relations, to assume, 
with Ebrard, a mere drawings outline edifice, 
although such a drawing might in itself apply to 
the word in question according to.2 Cbron. xvi. 
10, where it signifies sketch, outline, and 1 Cbron. 
xx viii. 11 IF., where it signifies ground plot. The 
typical signification comes out strongly at Isaiah 
xliv. 13, inasmuch as there, at ver. 14, the wood 
is to bo sought for the carrying out and realiza¬ 
tion of the pattern structure given in ver. 13. 
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THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. After Christ, as High-Priest, had given His 
life as an expiatory offering on the cross, and 
with His atoning blood had entered into the 
inner sanctuary of heaven, He has not returned 
again from heaven to earth, as the Levitical 
high-priest was obliged, after completing the 
sprinkling of blood, again to quit the inner Sanc¬ 
tuary. The office and function of the Levitical 
priests suffices not as a type of Christ’s work of 
reconciliation, and of His mediatorial position. 
Christ is a Priest of a different description, and for 
this has Melchisedek for His type. In this com¬ 
parison, the capital point is, the recognition of 
the fact that Christ is a royal Priest in heaven, i. e., 
after His elevation to the right hand of Majesty 
ceases not to exercise priestly sway. 

2. Since the Melchisedek priesthood is of a dif¬ 
ferent order from the Levitico- Aaronical, this can¬ 
not refer to an offering of Christ in heaven, but 
only to a Priestly function, by which the High- 
Priestly sacrifice that was previously, and once 
for all, offered upon the cross, is rendered preva¬ 
lent with God, efficacious with respect to men. 
Tet this priestly function in making intercession 
and in bestowing blessings, Christ exercises as 
a High-Priest who sits upon the Throne of God, 
«. e., on the ground of His sacrificial death upon 
the cross, and by virtue of His position as glori¬ 
fied God-man. “ The blood of Christ has indeed 
been, in His sacrifice, poured out upon the earth, 
and so been separated from the sacrificial body, 
as was done with animals in the typical sacrifice. 
But still it behooved that it should not barely be 
sprinkled upon the earth, but be borne to the 
sanctuary of God to sprinkle the throne of grace. 
And after it has been once borne in thither, and 
sprinkled in a divine way, it belongs now to the 
^office of our High-Priest whom we have in the 
^sanctuary, to sprinkle it also upon our hearts 
:and consciences, and this life of ours, still, indeed, 
/having its source in blood, but not in the love of 
«God, again to unite with the true life of Divine 
Hove.” (Steinhofer). 

8. Since, according to the Scriptures, the 
Priesthood belongs essentially to the Messiah, 
He must necessarily always exercise Priestly func¬ 
tions of essential significance; but it thence by 
jno means follows that He must be conceived as 
in an act of perpetual sacrifice , as those do who 
understand by the heavenly offering either the 
person of the glorified God-man, and thence de- 

• duce the sacrifice of mass (as still recently Thai- 
hofer) or regard the believers of all generations 

:as the sacrificial offering of Christ to God, 
(Theodor. Mops., Chrys., Cyrill. Alex.). Nor 

• even does it follow that in the offering which He 
makes we need specially think of blood. (Del.). 
Since if we, with justice, distinguish this act 
from the slaying of the victim, and in a detailed 
comparison of Christ with the Aaronic high- 
priests, as chaps. 9 and 10, refer the slaying 
specially to the crucifixion, and the offering to the 

. sprinkling of the throne of God with the sacrifi- 

• cial blood, we must still, in the case of the ex¬ 
piation wrought in the death of Christ, refrain 
from pushing too far the points of comparison; 

*and particularly we .must mot forget that these 


acts immediately followed one another on the day 
of atonement, belong, in fact, inseparably to¬ 
gether, and work in the objective sense an ex¬ 
piation which is essentially distinguished from 
the reconciliation which is to be obtained by the 
subjeot only on this ground, and in consequence 
of this. In this relation the offering of Christ 
by His 8acrifioe of Himself on the cross, is an 
offering once for all, whereby He has effected an 
eternal redemption . 

4. But to the priestly functions there belongs 
also a sanctuary. The earthly sanctuary, how¬ 
ever, built by human hands, cannot be that in 
which Christ has His Priesthood. There, men 
minister who are from a stock to which Jesus, 
who is Christ, does not belong. Moreover, thin 
sanctuary in its very erection was already desig¬ 
nated as a mere copy. There must thus be a 
heavenly sanctuary, to which the Messianic priestly 
king belongs, and in which he exercises a priestly 
office. All endeavors, however, to fix such a 
sanctuary as a separate locality in heaven, which 
locality is the real archetype of the Mosaic taber¬ 
nacle, fail, in the fact, that “ the different attri¬ 
butes here assigned to Christ, taken literally, 
exclude one another,” (ThoL), and that according 
to Exodus xxv., not only the tabernacle but also 
all its utenhils were to be made after the heavenly 
model. We must thus regard this expression 
as a sensible embodiment of the idea of the recon¬ 
ciliation and restoration of our fellowship with 
God, wrought through Christ, introduced by the 
designation of Christ’s mission as a Priestly 
one, for which reason also Luther, with most of 
the ancients, understood by the sanctuary simply 
the spiritual blessings belonging to the kingdom 
of God. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The patterns after which we are to regulate our 
life and our condition, have been shown to us by 
Cod, and described in the Holy Scriptures .—It is 
only by His royal throne in heaven that the 
High-Priestly dignity, power and work of Jeeua, 
are rendered to us truly intelligible, challenge 
our admiration, and reach the depth of our 
spiritual needs.—Whether we let the High-Priest 
whom we have, also influence us for our salva¬ 
tion ?—As the people of the New Testament we 
belong to the heavenly sanctuary, and thereby have 
great prerogatives: how do we stand with refer¬ 
ence to the corresponding duties f 

Starke: —Thanks be to God that we have a 
High-Priest who sits at the right hand of the 
Majesty on high, and whose sacrifice and inter¬ 
cession have, therefore, unlimited power.—Christ 
is the fosterer of His Church. He Himself 
communicates the holy and heavenly gift. Would 
that we with perfect faith might hasten to this 
faithful High-Priest, and from the fulness of 
His grace, bring forth a real treasure and am¬ 
plitude of heavenly blessings.—Precisely for the 
reason that Christ, after His one completed sacri¬ 
fice, sits at the right hand of God, He fills all in 
all.—Whoever offers to God only the outward 
and corporeal, offers a Jewish, and not a Chris¬ 
tian sacrifice. 

Rieger: —We have a Priest, such as we need. 
The Father has prepared Him; love axfUobedi- 
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ence have drawn Him into His office; He is per- for all nations, from abuses; but on Golgotha, 
footed according to all that which was written not at the foot of the altar, flowed His blood, 
aforetime with regard to Him; He is set before shed upon the wood of His cross, 
ns in the Gospel, and faith lays hold upon Him. Hahn: —We must follow with our gaze the 

—As God has prepared to Himself a seat of Ma- dear Saviour on His course of suffering clear up 
jesty, a central point of His Government, and of into heaven. 

the bestowment of His life and His glory; He Heubner: —Were not Christ in this incon- 
has also reared a dwelling, or holy tabernacle, ceivably close connection with God in heaven, 
in whioh is the seat of Majesty, and in which He He could not, in proper and complete authority, 
receives the priestly service and worship of impart the forgiveness .of sins, truly annihilate 
those who draw near to Him.—The Saviour has sin, and arrest its consequences.—Our service 
made use of the temple , as His Father's house, of God and priesthood should be an imitation 
for instruction, and cleansed this house of prayer and copy of the service of God in heaven. 


IL 

Christ’s priestly service is by so much the more excellent, as the covenant of which He is Mediator, 
rests upon better promises than the old covenant, which, according to its own testimony, is 
destined to destruction. 

Chapter VIII. 6-13. 

6 But now [as it is] hatli ha obtained 1 a more excellent ministry, by how much also he 
is the mediator of a better covenant, which was [hath been] established upon better 

7 promises. For if that first covenant had been faultless, then should [would] no place 

8 nave been [be] sought for the second. For [while] finding fault with them he saith, Be¬ 
hold, the days come, saith the Lord, when I will make a new covenant with the house 

9 of Israel and with the house of Judah: Not according to the covenant that I made 
with their fathers, in the day when I took them by the hand to lead them out of the 
land of Egypt; because they continued not in my covenant, and I regarded them not 

10 [disregarded them], saith the Lord. For [Because^ this is the 1 covenant that I will 
make with the house of Israel after those days, saith the Lord: I will put my laws 
into their mind, and will write [inscribe] them in [on] their hearts: and I will bo to 

11 them a God, and they shall be to me a people: And they shall not teach every man his 
neighbor, [fellow-citixen, ttoI^v],* and every man his brother, saying, Enow ye the 

12 Lord: for all shall [will] know me, from the least 4 unto the greatest. For I will be 
merciful to their unrighteousness, and their sins and their iniquities 1 will I remember 

13 no more. In that he saith, A new covenant , he hath made the first old. Now [But] 
that which decayeth and waxeth old is ready to vanish away. 


l Ver. 6.—The Attlo form rerv;p!*< instead of the Reo. rinvx* is found in the Minusc, 47,72,73, 74. The form rfrvx** 
however, is beet supported on the authority of A. D*. K. L., 80,116,117. The Sin. has rlrvxc, but a second hand hae put 

T * T *i\er. 10.—-A. D. B. add fiov which is also found in many Codd. of the LXX. But it is wanting in the cod. Alex, 
of the LXX. and the Sin. 

s Ver. 11.—Instead oCrbr vkyeiov, according to all authority, should be read rbv wohlryr. 

* Ver. 11.— Autwk after dab puepov is to be erased after 8in. A. B. D*. E*. K. 17,31, 61,73, 80. 

s Ver. 12.—The retaining of the words eat ri»v avontitv avrwr is sustained by A. D.E. K. L. The Sin., however, has them 
only from the later hand. In B. 17, 23, Vulg. and other versions they are wanting. 

[Ver. 6.—pm 64, but wow, a* it is, as the cate actually stands, contrasted with the case supposed ver. 4 ,—as one which, 
characteristic, v*w>p« 0 en 7 Tat, hat bun enacted, instituted as matter of legislation, the word suggested by the legal character 
of the old covenant. 


Ver. 7.— oix ifyniro, would not be taught, 

Ver. 8.— blaming, finding fault either with it or them, or both; here, I think, mainly the former. 

Ver. 9.— iv miloa imXafiofidvav pov, in the day of my taking hold qf them tor succor, see cb. ii. 16—avrot and icaym placed 
In contrast. God divides, in His tenderness, the blame between the people and himself. 

Ver. 10.—6 tdovc giving either with otadijoopol understood from the preceding verse, or irregularly connected by uai 
with the following finite verb.— iviypafot, I will write upon, inscribe. 

Ver. 11.— ov ah Stbdfwatr, a familiar emphatic construction: There is no fear lest they may tcacb*=lhcy shall by no 
meant leach, — ibv voXiryv^ovavokiryv, fellow-citizen.—siSyat*, old Ionic Fut; for cccro/iat, which thence past over to the later 
Attic.—dab fiucpov foe fityahov%/rom small unto great of them. 

Ver. 12.—tAeaic, propitious, gracious. —ov ay avyov* in. I will no longer make mention. 

Ver. 13 .—i'k rw kiytiv icatvyv, in saying “new.” —rcvoAofoae, he hath rendered antiquated. —raAoiov/aerov sal yqpdcncor, 
becoming an tiqu ate d and growing oW.—K j. 
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THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Vbr. 7. But now, etc. —In contrast with the 
supposition made in Yer. 4, Yer. 7 exhibits the 
actual state of the case, and reminds us that the 
priestly service of Christ, although there is no 
place for it in the Mosaic sanctuary, has still 
not less value than the so highly revered Leviti- 
cal worship; nay rather by so much surpasses it 
as the New Covenant of which Christ is Media¬ 
tor surpasses the Old Covenant, which, though 
also founded on Divine promises, yet, even by 
these themselves is reminded of its yet imperfect 
nature and transitory significance. The vwl 6i 
is thus to be taken not temporally but logically, 
not, however, deducing, but controlling , [as is uni¬ 
formly the case in its logical use]. 

Vbb. 6. Establish. —The expression vevopo- 
dtTTiTai shows that the author regards the New 
Covenant partly as a fact which has been histo¬ 
rically accomplished, partly as an economy of 
salvation and of life established by God, and for 
this reason not merely of binding authority, but 
also working according to fixed laws, as does 
also Paul, Rom. iii. 27; viii. 2; ix. 81. 

Vbb. 7. There would no place be sought. 
—Bleek finds the idea expressed that God would 
have had no need to seek in the hearts of men for 
a better place for His covenant than was furnished 
by the tables of stone; but, although the state¬ 
ment that the first covenant was not faultless 
refers to the outward and ceremonial character 
of the Old Testament institutions, still the author, 
if Bleek’s idea had been in his mind, could 
hardly have Qmitted the words 'ey raig napdiaig. 
Moreover the emphasis is certainly not upon 
rdirog but upon Sevripag. The translation “would 
have been sought M (Erasm., Calv., Bez., etc.), is 
erroneous, as it would have demanded the plu¬ 
perfect. The following passage of Scripture 
which contains the promise Qf a new covenant, 
would seem, according to Del., to show that God 
in His counsel already had a. place for such a 
covenant, and hence sought, in the history of the 
world, the place for its actualization. Thol. 
takes the rdnov frreiv here ta=r6irov Xapfi&veiv, 
Acts xxv. 16, i. e., to take occasion. Ebr. and 
Liin. assume a blending of the two clauses owe hv 
rdirog 6evripag=there would have been no place 
for a second, and ovk av i^nrelro devripa=no second 
would be sought . 

Vbb. 8. For finding fault he saith to 
them. —Lachmann reads after A. D*. K., 17, 89, 
avrobg. This reference to the Israelites is, how¬ 
ever, possible even with the better attested read¬ 
ing avrolg, since pip<fte<rbai, is constructed alike 
with the Acc. and the Dat. In this construction 
the Peshito is followed by the Vulg., Chrys., 
Luth., Calv., Bisp., Del., and the majority. It 
is a more elegant and delicate construction, 
however, to leave the object of the tault-finding 
undetermined (De W., Ebr.), and with Faber 
Stapul., Pise at., Schlicht., Grot., Bl., Liin., 
Reiche, etc., to connect avrolg with llyei. We 
must not, however, exactly supply avrfjv, and re- 
gard pep<p. as corresponding directly with the 
preceding hpepirrog. This corresponds not with 
the citation from Jer. xxxi. 81-34, in which the 
positive censure falls upon the people, and strikes 


but indirectly the covenant which was unable to 
secure right conduct in the nation. The desig¬ 
nation of it here \&=not blameless ( hficuirroc ): 
and it is certainly inadmissible to regard 
the negative expression as on a level with, a 
positive one. On the other hand Del. goes too 
far in regarding the suppression of the object of 
the blame, as an ambiguity. The construction 
rather intimates the two-fold applicability of the 
censure, and this is entirely consonant with the 
facts of the case. In the citation itself which 
adduces the Scripture proof of the preceding 
statement, the author puts awreXeau for diadijoo- 
pai and kiroiijoa for die&ipyv, with the evident 
design of indicating even in the very words of the 
New Testament as on the part of God accom¬ 
plished. 

Vbb. 10. I will give.— Atdobg, giving, stands 
not instead of SChjo, I will give (Beng., etc.), nor 
is either this now to be supplied (Heinr., St eng., 
etc.), although the Cod. Vat. of the LXX. reads 
6i6ovg dtxju, or tipi or loopeu. If we supply any 
thing, it could be only diadfoopai (DeLJ, with 
which preceding word we can also with Lun. con¬ 
struct the Part. (I will make a covenant, viz,, in 
giving ), unless we prefer with Winer the not un¬ 
familiar construction which makes a transition 
from the Part, to the finite verb. It is gramma¬ 
tically possible also (with Bohme and Paulas) to 
connect 6i6oi>g with the following eiuypa^u, in 
which case #co/=also. 

Veb. 18. In that he saith a new cove¬ 
nant, etc. —From the above cited passage our 
author, by emphasizing the Katvq, new, draws the 
conclusion that the Mosaic economy is even in 
its very origin declared as the old covenant which 
appears as languishing and waxing old without 
hope of rejuvenation, n aXaiovv means origi¬ 
nally not to render antiquated— to do envoy as 
old and useless, to abrogate, (Bez., Erasm., efe.) 
but, to render ancient, or old, to deliver over to 
the past-, and to place in contrast with the new, 
with that which is hitherto non-existent. This 
transitive signification it has also, Job ix. 5; 
xxxii. 15; Lament, iii. 6; which, at Dan. vii. 25, 
passes over into the sense of set aside as antiquated. 
For what is consigned to the past, naturally 
grows old (vetus), and this in the case of the living 
is called senescere. The intransitive signification, 
grow old is found only at Is. lxv. 22. The word 
belongs to later Greek, and in extra biblical lite¬ 
rature is in use only in the Mid. or Pass. The 
Perf. in our passage points to the completed act. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. From the elevation of the Priest , the aathor 
at ch. vii. 22, reasons to the elevation of the 
covenant guaranteed by Him in His everlasting 
existence; since those mortal priests who are 
appointed by command of the Law can sustain 
no comparison with the Royal Priest promised 
by the oath of God, potent in virtue of His inde¬ 
structible life, the eternally perfected Son. 
There arises thus not a mere inversion of the re¬ 
lation, much less an argument in a circle, if here 
the author reasons from the superiority of the 
covenant founded on better promises, to the superior¬ 
ity of His priestly functions, who is not merelj 
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the surety, but also the Mediator, t. e., the I 
founder, supporter, quickcner of this covenant. | 

2. The New Covenant also has its institutions 
and arrangements, established by the revelation 
of the Divine will , whose foundations are laid in 
the Messianic prophecies of the Old Testament. 
Among them particularly stands forth in the re¬ 
lation here adverted to the prophecy, Jer. xxxi. 
81-34 (whose parallel we find in Ezek. zxxvi. 
25-27) which, within the limits of the 0. Test, itself, 
expresses most clearly the contrast so strongly 
emphasized by Paul (2 Cor. iii. 6-9) between 
the economies of law and gospel , and the purely 
disciplinary and educational , and hence transitory 
nature of the Mosaic institutions. 

8. In this prophecy there is promised a new 
Covenant, which Jehovah will make with Israel 
and with Judah, t. e,, with the collective people , 
whose restoration and reunion on the soil of the 
Promised Land is also promised by the prophet, 
a Covenant which shall have a different fate 
from that which was formed after the nation's 
deliverance from Egypt. The all holy God, in 
His righteousness, does away with the old rela¬ 
tion to the covenant-breaking people; but in His 
grace will institute a system of salvation by a 
new Covenant, for which He already lays the 
foundation by better promises. 

4. The superiority of these promises consists 
in the fact that the Divine will is no longer as a 
bare command to come into mere outward con¬ 
tact with the people, but is to live and work in its 
heart; that in consequence of this a living know¬ 
ledge of God is to be the common blessing of all 
the members of the Covenant, and the distinction 
between prophets and non-prophets, priests and 
non-priests, to fall away; and that finally the 
ground of this will be the forgiveness of sins 
wrought without any human merits by ths grace 
of God, Precisely for this reason could Jer. iii. 
16,17 even predict that the entire legal economy, 
nay, the very ark of the Covenant itself, would 
no more be an object of longing to the people. 
Intimations of this state of things are found, 
Joel iii. Iff.; Is. xi. 9; liv. 18; Ez. xi. 19. 

6. From the disparagement of sacrificial wor¬ 
ship which comes out frequently and strongly 
within the limits of the 0. Test, itself (1 Sam. 
xv. 22ff.; Ps. xL 7 ff.; 1.; li. 18 IF.; Hos. vi. 6; 
Jer. vii. 21-28; Prov. xxi. 8), we may not, 
however, conclude that the idea of the death of 
Jesus Christ as an expiatory offering is a relapse 
into Judaism—a sentiment in accordance with 
which Holdheim (on the Ceremonial Law in the 
Kingdom of the Messiah, 18461 says: “The Rab¬ 
binical doctrine stands in tnis near relation to 
Christianity that they both rest on the common 
conviction that the principle of expiation con¬ 
tained in the Mosaic law is to be maintained as 
of perpetual truth and validity. Christianity 
bases on this the fact that by a single great sac¬ 
rifice the work of expiation has been once for all 
accomplished for all who believe in it, while 
Rabbinical Judaism, holding the same funda¬ 
mental idea, regards the sacrificial ritual as only 
temporarily done away, and looks forward to its 
restoration.” This modern Judaism is as far 
removed from faith in the Old Testament as from 
faith in the gospel, and hence is equally incapa¬ 
ble of comprehending both the one and the 


other. An arbitrary, self-willed and self-seeking 
separation from the legal worship is sharply re¬ 
buked by those same prophets who, turning 
away from the external character of the legal ce¬ 
remonial and its meritorious works, demand and 
predict the fulfilment of that Divine will which is 
revealed in the law. But God, in the law, gave, 
on the one hand, not merely moral precepts, but 
also such as were intended to regulate the 
collective social relations of His people, and on the 
other, ordained, in a way which was uncondi¬ 
tionally binding on the Israelites, the means for 
the fulfilment of these precepts, and for expiating 
their transgressions of His law. To these means 
belonged preeminently the system of worship 
whoso central point is the sacrificial service. But 
in the position which God gave to the 0. Test, in 
the economy of salvation, all its arrangements 
have a partly educational or disciplinary, partly 
a typical and symbolical character. It is hence 
equally erroneous to deny, on the one hand, the 
reality of the idea which at this stage could be ex¬ 
pressed only in type and figure, and in the period 
of fulfilment, to turn back, on the other, to the 
types and symbols of that earlier period , whether 
this be done by Rabbins , who look forward to a 
simple restitution of the Mosaic ritual, or by 
Mormons , who have recently proposed the intro¬ 
duction of animal sacrifices into the Christian 
worship. Until the arrival of the period of 
perfection , it is true that even Christianity itself 
cannot dispense with symbols, and still bears a 
character which represents in the temporal and 
earthly the eternal and the heavenly. But its 
symbols have no longer the appearance of any in¬ 
dependent value , and its type is the type of the 
completion of revelation, 

6. The circumstance is of special importance 
that not without , but within the Old Covenant it¬ 
self, and indeed only by undoubted words of God, 
was declared that capital defect of the Covenant 
mediated by Moses, which consisted in its want 
of provisions for effecting a real forgiveness of sin, 
and genuine communion with God, and that by the 
promise of a new Covenant the existing Covenant 
was already in the time of Jeremiah stamped as 
an institution no longer satisfactory, and des¬ 
tined to pass away. To Christians, then, the 
mere continued outward existence of Judaism 
can have no such import as to engender doubts 
of that abrogation of the Old Covenant which has 
historically taken place. Decay and superannuation 
clear to utjer extinction are the inevitable des¬ 
tiny of that Covenant, allotted to it by the deci¬ 
sion of God on the ground of its intrinsic nature. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The Old Covenant was not broken up from 
without, but was dissolved internally, and by 
God Himself given over to extinction.—The in¬ 
fidelity of the covenant-people might induce the 
judgments of God, and occasion the abrogation 
of the former covenant; but could not bring to 
naught God’s purpose of salvation.—To the New 
Covenant belongs a new heart and a new spirit. 
—Forgiveness of sin is the foundation of all re¬ 
newal ; and this comes from grace by means of 
the New Covenant.—How the promises of the 
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Old Covenant are fulfilled by the Mediator of the 
New. 

Starke:— How blessed are we in the New Co¬ 
venant! We have so great a Mediator, suoh glo¬ 
rious promises, such glorious possessions! Is it 
not our shame that we still remain under the do¬ 
minion of sin ?—The Levitical law is to be sure in 
itself full of Divine goodness and wisdom, yet not 
adequate to our happiness; but only a shadow 
in comparison with the substance of the Messi¬ 
anic priesthood and kingdom. —God adheres 
faithfully to His covenant and promise: men are 
covenant-breakers. Woe unto them!—So tender 
is still God’s love toward His people, that He 
brings them into danger and need as a father his 
child, then takes them by the hand and brings 
them into security.—On contempt of the Divine 
words follows the Divine punishment.—Put to 
thyself the question: Peroeivest thou that the 
law of God has been traced by the pen of 
the Holy Spirit upon thy mind and heart? 
Recognizest thou also the Lord thy Saviour in 
living faith and obedience?—Believers, as God’s 
covenant-people, are a blessed people.—The for¬ 
giveness of sins is the greatest treasure; without 
it the rich man has nothing, and with it the 
poorest man has all things.—Man, take God at 


these His words and sigh: Lord be gracions to 
my transgressions! — Thou seeker after Ten- 
geance, art thou not ashamed to say, “ I will 
remember it of him!” when God says, “I will 
not remember it?' 1 —Ceremonies which are not 
superstitious and sinful, can perhaps be endured 
for a season, although they have no special uti¬ 
lity. 

Rieger:— The function of a high-priest in 
heaven is for himself more dignified and noble, 
and better and more blessed for those in whom 
he is to execute the promises.—Those who were 
under the Old Testament said: We will! and did 
not know that they could not. Now that the 
grace of the New Testament has made it possible, 
many shield themselves under the pretext of a 
cannot, while yet there is a real will not. 

Heubner: —God most honors and distinguishes 
Himself when He associates and deals with us 
not as a constraining Lord and Ruler, but as a 
Father with children. How are we put to shame 
by that announcement and awaiting of the New 
Covenant, which we linger so far behind!—The 
Old Covenant is past. Would to God that the 
old spirit of slavish service were gone with it, 
and the new spirit of wiUingncu and lovt 
reigned in all l 


PART THIRD. 


Superiority of the New Covenant mediated by Jesus Christ. 


FIRST SECTION. 

THE NEW COVENANT PRODUCES FELLOWSHIP WITH GOD, WHICH, THE OLD ONLY 
FIGURATIVELY REPRESENTS AND PROMISES. 


I. 

The typical and symbolical character of the Mosaic sanctuary points in itself to but an imperfect 

communion with God. 

Chapter IX. 1-10. 

Then verily [There belonged indeed now even to e7/c fikv oZv xaC\ the first 1 covenant had 
also [pm. had also] ordinances of divine service, and a worldly sanctuary [its sanctuary as 

2 one belonging to tnis world]. For there was a tabernacle made [xare/neodofo), constructed 
and fitted out , ch. iii. 4]; the first [foremost], wherein was the candlestick, and the table, 

3 and the shewbread; which is called the [om. the] sanctuary. And after [/irrrf, after 
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4 =behmd] the second vail, the tabernacle which is called the holiest of all; Which 
had the golden censer [a golden altar of incense, opuar^ptov^ and the ark of the 
covenant overlaid round about with gold, wherein was the golden pot that had 

5 manna, and Aaron’s rod that budded, and the tables of the covenant; And over 
it the cherubim of glory shadowing the mercy seat; of which [things] we cannot now 

6 speak particularly. Now when these things were thus ordained [And these things 
having been thus arranged], the priests went [enter indeed] always into the first 

7 tabernacle, accomplishing the service of God [their ministrations, Xarpetaq]; But 
into the second went [enters] the high priest alone once every year [in the year], not 
without blood, which he offered [offers] for himself, and for the errors of the people: 

8 The Holy Ghost this signifying [signifying this], that the way into the holiest of all 
[the sanctuary, raw dyttuv'] was not [has not been] yet made manifest, while as [om. 

9 as] the first [foremost] tabernacle was [is] yet standing: Which was [is] a figure for 
the time then [om. then] present, in which [according to which, viz., figure]* were 
[are] offered both gifts and sacrifices, that could not [cannot] make him that aid the 
service [him that renders the service, tov XarpeuoyTa] perfect, as pertaining to the 

10 conscience; Which stood only in [standing merely in connection with] meats and 
drinks, and divers washings, and carnal ordinances,* imposed on them until the time 
of reformation. 


1 Ter. 1.—The word ampn y of the led. rec. Is, according to nil authorities, to bo stricken out, and Is not, with Peirce, 
Wctst., Semi., to be understood. The capital thought is jiafrpnj, covenant [and this M, in Eng. Ter., is cloarly to be sup¬ 
plied in thought with i) vpwrnl. 

* Ver. 9.—For the Rec. sac ok, we are, with Sin. A. B. D*., 17,23*, 27, to read «o ft fjp [referring to irapa0oA>j]. 

* Ver. 10.—For the Rec. sal &ucau»ju.a<rt wapsoc, the reading h<(uwpara wapsdc was approved by Grot., Mill and Beng n 
recommended by Griesb., and by all recent editors is received into the text. The sai Is wanting in Bin. A. D*., 6, 17, 
27,31, and Sucauipara, is found in Sin. A. B. and ten minusc., the sing. Butauapa in D*. 

[Elgt fiir o$r, had indeed, to be sure, now. Ovv, ns usual, links the coming discussion with what precedes; the conces¬ 
sive fiir intimates that the prerogatives here conceded to the Old Covenant, are to find by and by their limitations, as at 
ver. 0, or at ver. 11. The “ then verily " of the Eng. ver. has no warrant either in the original or in the context. Alford's 
rendering “ now accordingly,” is very little better.— rb ayiov sowfuarfr not, and a worldly sanctuary, but and Os sanctuary , 
as one belonging to the world. It is difficult to take the words as—rb ay rb sow., the, or its, worldly sanctuary. It is also 
hard here to take sowpistfo as purely predicative, visu, its sanctuary a worldly one—the sanctuary which it had belonged to the 
world. Better, perhaps, to regard it as quasi predicative, as a sort of after thought— and its sanctuary, to wit, one belonging 
to the world. 

Ver. 2,—Karc oesvdtHhi, was constructed, reared, established, not exactly, made—ayta, holy place, sanctuary, not, the sanc¬ 
tuary. 

Ver. 3.—ffv/uanjptoK, probably not censer, but altar of incense. (8ee below). 

Ver. 6.—rovTa>s Be ovrun sarew., and thesejhings havtng been thus arranged, — the priests enter, etc. This construction 
Is scarcely a solecism, as Alford calls it, but Is, I think, perfectly good English, although “being thus arranged,” would hero 
express nearly the same idea, and would give tbe sense with sufficient exactness.—eiwiawiK, not went, but enter, as ver. 7.— 
wpow^tfpst, not offered, but offers, and so of other verbs iu this passage. And tho explanation is not that the author “con¬ 
ceives of the whole system and arrangement as stili subsisting,” but simply employs the historical present, transporting 
himself back into the past, and indicating that the priestly ana hlgb-priestly entrances which he describes, followed upon 
the previously described arrangements. It seems extraordinary that this simple and obvious, and only natural explana¬ 
tion of the passage, should have been so generally lost sight of, and the author charged with ignorance and mistakes which 
in such a writer, to say nothing of his inspiration, are utterly inconceivable, and which are in fact purely factitious, being 
chargeable only on the failure of his critics to recognize a natural and elegant rhetorical usage. The idea that the author 
fancied that the sacred articles above described were fonnd either in the then existing temple, or even in the temple of 
Solomon, is countenanced by nothing in tbe text. There is no good reason for supposing that his mind past 
beyond the Mosaic tabernacle, the original and proper symbol of the Old Covenant, whose grand leading features indeed 
were reproduced In the temple, of which, however, the anthor makes no mention. 

Ver. 7.-3 wpow^rfpn, which he offers—inrip iavrov, on behalf qf himself. 

Ver. 8.— wefavepmota t, has been (not “ was ”) made manifest, tbe Perf. in keeping with the Pres. eioiatrt, and wpoo$4- 
pn, and vpoc+tporrai (ver. 9).— rqs vpwrqs CKqvrp, the foremost tabernacle. — ixownp wtowik, holding or retaining its stand¬ 
ing, place, position. 

Ver. 9.—ijn*, as usual characteristic; as one which—quippe aw*.— wupafiokj (iovtv, understood), is a likeness,, similitude, 
figure: supply is, not was (fir), because the whole construction is In the historical present.—««> rbr Kaipbv rbr iveorqK&ra, 
far the present, or existing season, vis ., not that of the time of the writer (as supposed by some), but that of the OldEconomy 
of which and for which the outer tabernacle was a *apo0oArf; and the Part. tvtarrfK&ra keeps np the figure of the present 
time, as in the verb eioiaotv, etc. To make this Iveor. Kaupor refer to the Meesianic period, even with Alford’s explana¬ 
tion, that it is not a figure of, but for the preeent time, is still to deprive it of nearly all its significance, and, when taken 
in connection with the following naff he &>pa rpoo+ipovreu, is inextricably to confuse the whole passage.— naff qr, according 
to which, sell. xapaflokqv, figure, or emblem. — wpooifyipovrai, are being offered in this present ante-Christian time into which 
tbe author has thrown himself back. 

Ver. 10.— povor iwi, only conditioned upon, or, as Moll, standing in connection with; hardly, with Alf. and Eng. ver., 
consisting in, or standing in, which could scarcely be affirmed of the gifts and sacrifices. They stood connected with them, 
or as It were conditioned upon them.— pixp* xoipov SiopSuoemt, until the season of rectification. — iuuceipeva, lying upon, as 
burdens.—K.]. 

I concession here made of the excellencies of the 


EXEGETICAL AMD CRITICAL. 

Yeb. 1. There belonged, indeed, now 

also to the first, etc .—The sal, also or even, 
points to a parallel instituted between the Old 
and the New Covenant. M£v obv intimates that, 
in accordance with the preceding representation, 
this actual result is to be recognized, that the 


Old Covenant piv, had to be sure, had, 1 
grant ] is to be followed by its limitations, which 
reduce these arrangements of the Old Covenant 
to their true value, and at ver. 6 ff. bring out 
the contrasted features of the New Covenant. 
The preterites tlx* and KareoKevda&if prove not 
that the destruction of the temple has as yet ac¬ 
tually taken place, but refer, the former to the 
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covenant which God Himself has made anti¬ 
quated {rrerraXaioKev, oh. yiii. 18), the other to 
that Mosaic sanctuary which stood connected 
with it, and was copied after the heavenly pat¬ 
tern. As the language has to do with arrange¬ 
ments for toorthip, the word diKaiApara, ordi¬ 
nances, needs a more precise limitation. Hence 
we are not, with Luth., Grot., etc., to take 
hirpe'iac as Aoc. plur., but as Gen. sing. The 
Sue. are thus characterised as ordinances of 
divine worship, and are, by the particle re, closely 
attached to aytov. This word should not, there¬ 
fore, with Luth., Carps., and others, be taken in 
an ethical sense; but designates the sanctuary 
whose constituent parts are immediately re¬ 
counted. Previously, however, it is more ex¬ 
actly characterised by the adj. Koofwcfo, which 
either, according to later usage, is connected 
with the noun without the article (Bernhardt 
Synt., p. 823), or, sinoe it is common to connect 
ixav with a definite object, and a predicative adj. 
without the article ( Madvig { 12), and since this 
construction is also familiar to our author (ch. 
v. 14; vii. 28), gives predicatively the character¬ 
istic quality of the sanctuary in question. A 
comparison with w. 11 and 24, shows that it 
stands in contrast with inovpdviov, and hence can 
mean only sseculare (Vulg.), belonging to this 
world; not, “ accessible to the whole world, and 
thus even to the heathen” (Chrys., Erasm., and 
others)—which, in fact, was true of only a part 
of the sanctuary, the court of the Gentiles— 
nor “ celebrated throughout the whole world ” 
(Kypke); nor “ adorned, decorated, well-furnished 
and arranged” (Homberg); nor “symbolising 
the universe” (as Theodor. Mops., Theodoret, 
Grot., and others). 

Vbr. 2. For a tabernacle, etc. —The author 
designates the two parts of the tabernacle, sepa¬ 
rated by a veil, the holy place, and the Holy of 
holies, as two tabernacles (w. 2, 8); hence i) 
irp6rrj, added to define the preceding general 
word otajvii, is here not temporal, but local, and 
the neut. plur. ayta stands contrasted with the 
dyta aytov. It is erroneously taken by Erasm., 
Luth., and others, as fern. sing. dyla. In the 
temple of Solomon there were ten candlesticks, 

1 Kings vii. 49; 2 Chron. iv. 7; in that of 
Herod, on the contrary (after Ex. xxv. 81 if.; 
xxxvii. 17 if.), only one (Joseph. Bell. Jud., V. 
5,5; VII. 5,6) of fine gold with seven branches, 
standing on the south side. On the north side 
stood the table of cedar-wood, overlaid with gold 
plates, two cubits long, one broad, one cubit and 
a-half high, with golden rings at its feet for two 
poles by which it was carried. On this table 
were the censers and the “ loaves of the presence” 
(shew bread), i. e., twelve cakes of finest -meal, 
each six palms long, five broad, and a finger in 
thickness, which lay supported on golden forks 
and cross-pieces, and were each week eaten by 
the priests. Our author appears to name, not 
the things themselves, but their sacred use, viz., 
irpdOeotg ruv &pruv, the setting forth of the loaves. 
Since the LXX., however, use this expression, 

2 Chron. xiii. 11, for the translation of 

onVrr the keeping up of the bread, we need not, 

with Bl., Be W., and Liin., maintain against 
Thol., that the passite meaning is, perhaps, 


possible in Heb. and Lat. {struts), bat not in 
Greek. Nor may we, with Grot, Beng., and 
others, assume a hypallage, nor a hendyadis with 
Valckenaer. 

Veb. 8. And behind the second veiL— 
In this verse the author appears to commit an 
archaeological error in transferring to the inner 
sanctuary the altar of incense. For Joseph. 
{Bell. Jud.,\. 5, 5) and Philo ( Ed.Mang 1.604) 
place the altar of incense (two cubits high, a 
cubit in length, and a cubit in breadth, and oyer- 
laid with gold), consisting of acacia wood (in the 
temple of Solomon of cedar wood, 1 Kings vi 20), 
in the holy place between the candlestick and 
the table. The great importance of this springs 
from the fact that Ex. xxx. 10, this, as well as at 
xl. 10, the altar of burnt offering, is designated by 
the name aytov rctv dyiov, and that, on the annual 
great day of atonement, this was purified by the 
high-priest with the same blood which he bore 
into the Holiest of all. Lev. xvi. 18. Also it is 
called, Ex.,xl. 5, 24; Num. iv. 11, rb frimaorfykov 
to xpwovv. It is hence inadmissible to suppose 
that our author has entirely omitted to mention 
this altar, and that ^vfuaHjptov may denote the 
censer (Pesh., Vulg., Theoph., Luth., Grot, 
Wets., Beng., Stier, Bisp., etc.). These exposi¬ 
tors (including some profoundly versed in Heb. 
antiquities, as Reland, De Dieu, Braun, Bey- 
ling, J. D. Michael.) appeal, indeed, to the fact 
that the altar of incense is commonly called rb 
dw naorfjpiov Ovpi&fMTos, while the censer on the 
other hand is called (Exek. viii. 11; 2 Chron. xxtL 
19; Joseph. Antt. IV. 2, 4) # vpiarfipm. From 
this, however, we can draw no certain inference, 
as we can point out no constant and uniform 
mode of designating these utensils. The word 
dvpiar^ptov appears in Joseph., Philo, Clem. 
Alex., Orig., as the common term for the altar 
of incense, and is even found several times as a 
various reading in the Sept. Besides, the golden 
censer is only mentioned in the ritual of the 
second temple, under the name of fp, but not 

in the Law, to which alone our author refers. 
There is only a shovel-formed basin mentioned 
Lev. xvi. 12, with which the high-priest brought 
the coals from the altar of burnt offering, 
and this is called nnrr&. irvpciov, and is not 

spoken of as gold. Nor need we attach ady 
weight to the fact that Joseph. {Bell. Jud. I.7,6; 
Antt. XIV. 4, 4), in enumerating the objects 
which Pompey saw in the sanctuary, mentions 
only the golden table and candlestiok, the abun¬ 
dance of incense and the sacred presents, but 
not the altar; and (Bell. Jud., VI. 6,5) speaks 
only of the carrying away of the candlestick and 
table. For, however surprising it may be, 
that even on the triumphal arch of Titus are 
sculptured only the golden table, the candle¬ 
sticks, and the vessels of incense, still all this 
proves nothing for our passage, in which the 
author is speaking of the divinely instituted ar¬ 
rangements of the tabernacle, not describing the 
later temple; for in this temple were found no 
longer, even in the time of Solomon (1 Kings viii* 
6), the here mentioned pot of manna, the bud¬ 
ding rod of Aaron, and, after the loss of 
the ark of the Covenant, its place was indicated 
in the temple of Herod only by a stone. Bleek, 
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Iain., and others, therefore, assume, in explana¬ 
tion of the error which they charge upon our 
author regarding the position of the altar of in¬ 
cense, that, a stranger to Jerusalem, he has 
drawn his knowledge of the sanctuary of Israel 
only from the writings of the Old Testament, and 
has been led astray, 1, by Ex. xxvi. 85, where 
only table and candlestick are mentioned as fur¬ 
niture of the sanctuary; 2, by the indefinite and 
easily misunderstood statement regarding the 
position of the altar, Ex. xxx. 6 ; xl. 5, 26; Lot. 
iv. 7; xvi. 12, 18; and 8, by the speoial distin¬ 
guishing of the altar of inoense at the great day 
of atonement. But it is scaroely conceivable, 
that in matters so generally known, and in a 
communication to the Hebrews so carefully 
elaborated, and so intrinsically important, the 
author * should have allowed himself in so gross 
an error as that of placing the altar of incense 
behind the second veil (which was called Kara - 
irircujfia in distinction from the first, the Kara- 
Xvfifta). Add to this that the author would then 
have involved himself in contradiction with 
another well-known fact, and even with himself. 
For at ver. 7 he notices the fact that the high- 
priest went but once a year into the holiest of 
all. Must he, then, not have known that on the 
altar of incense the incense offering was daily made 
as symbol of prayer (Rev. viii. 8), not merely by 
the priests on whom the lot fell (Luke i. 9), but 
frequently by the high-priest himself? Most 
unquestionably, since ver. 6 he himself refers 
to this service of the priests. We are, therefore, 
justified in assuming that the author does not 
refer here to local position (for which he uses ev) 
but that the part, ^owa, having , may probably 
denote the idea of belonging to, which in Heb. is 

denoted by This explanation is, in fact, 

adopted by many of those interpreters, who, re- 
ferringot, indeed, to the censer , yet suppose that 
this latter had its permanent place not in the 
Most Holy place, but in the utensil chamber 
(Theophyl., Grot., Beng., Menken, Stier, etc.), 
since, according to Lev. xvi. 13, the precise pur¬ 
pose of the incense was to prevent the high- 
priest from beholding the Capporeth, and it 
seemed unnatural to suppose that the high-priest 
had let the incense-vessel remain over the whole 
year in the inner sanctuary, and then on the day 
of atonement should have exchanged it with the 
one recently brought from the utensil chamber of 
the temple; or that the high-priest should have 
brought in incense and coals in a golden vessel, 
and shaken these upon a special incense-vessel, 
which had its fixed place in the inner sanctuary 
( Peirce). Surrendering the local sense of 
(as we certainly must, ver. 1), it is assuredly 
more natural to refer the term to the far more 
important altar of incense; and we may point in 
confirmation to the fact, that not only Is. vi. 6 
introduces an altar belonging to the heavenly 
sanctuary, but that at 1 Kings vi. 22, the connec¬ 
tion between the altar of incense and the holy of 


holies is expressed by the form f7)j}f3n 

wiS = the altar belonging to the inner shrine , 


the adytum (Keil against Thenius: so also Ebr., 
Del., Riehm); so also according to Ex. xxx. 6; 


Deut. xl. 5, it would seem to have been placed over 
against the ark of the Covenant, and on the day 
of atonement to have been, like the Capporeth , 
sprinkled with the blood of the sacrifice (Lev. 
xvi. 18). The only ground of doubt would lie 
in the circumstance that the mention of the ark 
.of the Covenant immediately follows (connected 
by Kat ), and that this most unquestionably had 
its place (Ex. xxvi. 84) in the holiest of all. But 
we must not forget that though the ark of the 
Covenant was, indeed, brought (1 Kings viii.) 
into the temple of Solomon, yet it perished in the 
destruction of that temple by the Chaldeans, so 
that the second temple had, in its most holy 
place, absolutely none of these articles, as Jo¬ 
seph. (Bell. Jud. V. 6, 6) expressly testifies 
( Ikeito o£ ov6h> bXux iv air£). This also confirms 
our belief that the purpose of the author is not 
to describe the holy localities and furniture of 
the second temple, but that these things are men¬ 
tioned onlyin order to exhibitthat which mirrored 
forth the peculiar nature and dignity, and espe¬ 
cially the symbolical and typical character, of 
the Mosaic sanctuary. The assumption of Wie- 
seler, that the temple at Leontopolis had pre¬ 
cisely the arrangement here mentioned, and 
possessed sacred objects and utensils, modelled 
after the pattern of those here enumerated, is a 
hypothesis quite destitute of any historical 
proof. 

In which was a golden pot elc.—’Ey y 
refers not to atopy (Justiniani, Pyle, reirce), but 
to Kipurbs, and stands in contrast with iirepdva. 
The same idea that the pot of manna and the 
rod of Aaron were kept in tho ark of the Cove¬ 
nant itself, is found with later writers, who ap¬ 
peal to the authority of tradition (seeWetst.); 
and the expressions of Scripture make rather for 
than against it. The locality is indeed, Ex. xvi. 
33, left undetermined by the mere regulation 
that the pot shall be kept for a memorial “ before 
Jehovah .” But it is said of it, ver. 84, and, 
Numb. xvii. 25, of the rod of Aaron, that they 

were placed before the testimony. 

This term, however, never denotes the ark, but 
often designates the law. Besides the tables of 
the law, such objects might perhaps well have 
their most fitting place in the sacred ark, as be¬ 
ing essentially memorials and symbols of the mi¬ 
raculous interpositions of Divine grace (Ebr.), 
and not mere contrasts to those fruits and pro¬ 
ducts of the earth which were daily or weekly 
presented in the sanctuary. In the sojourn of 
the ark among the Philistines, these objects, 
fraught indeed with religious significance, yet 
not belonging to the rites of worship, might have 
disappeared, since we are told, 1 Kings viii. 9, 
that on the removal of the ark into the temple of 
Solomon, it contained nothing but the two tables 
of the law. 

Ver. 5. The eherubim of glory.—The ar¬ 
ticle before 66f;tx, in Griesb. and Schultz, is, ac¬ 
cording to all the uncial MSS., to be expunged. 
The Gen., however, serves here not to designate 
the glorious or splendid quality of the two sym¬ 
bolical figures, wrought massively out of fine 
gold, which occupied the two extremities of the 
cover of the ark of the Covenant, upon which, 
with faces turned toward each other, they looked 
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down, and which they covered with their out¬ 
spread wings. We must rather refer it to the 
<$<5£a &eou, which also stands at 1 Sam. iv. 22; 
Sir. xlix. 8, without an article, because regarded 
as n proper name , and which was throned above 
the cherubim, 1 Sam. iv. 4; 2 Sam. vi. 2; 
2 Kings xix. 15; Is. xxxvii. 16. But the throne 
of God is called, Ex. ix. 8; x. 4, 18, 19, a 
throne of glory, HDD’ But * Tom 

this throne of the sacred service God was pleased 
also to speak to Moses, Ex. xxv. 22; Numb. vii. 
89. For the massive golden cover of the ark of 
the Covenant (which ark itself was overlaid 
within and without with plates of gold) had es¬ 
sentially the significance of a mediation between 
the ark of the Covenant and the God who was 
enthroned above it, 1 Chron. xxviil 2; Ps. xcix. 
6; cxxxii. 7; Is. ixvi. 1; Lam. Jer. ii. 1. Pri¬ 
marily it was the footstool of the throne, whose 
bearers or symbols are the cherubim, and 
which rests upon the covenant of the law. For 
equity and righteousness, as revealed in the law 
of God, form the pillars of this throne, Ps. 
Ixxxix. 15; xcvii. 2; whence also the sanctuary, 
and particularly the ark of the Covenant itself, 
is the throne of Jehovah, Ex. xv. 17; 1 Kings 
viii. 13. By the sprinkling of the blood of the 
sin-offering, however, the Capporeth becomes not 
so much the cover to that law which worketh the 
wrath of God (Hofm. after Hengst.), as a 
\7jciot fjpiav hridepa, propitiatory covering , Ex. xxv. 
16, and then a ihaorfjpiov in general, according 
to Lev. xvi. 16fF. The idea of covering has trans¬ 
formed itself into that of expiation , i. e., covering of 
sin , whence also, 1 Chron. xxviil 11, the most 

holy place is called JV3* While 

Josephus writes of and al x e P° v P e ^t aQ d Philo al¬ 
ways rd the LXX. fluctuate between the 

ordinary form of the neut. and the rarer one of 
the xnasc. The closing syllable also varies be¬ 
tween peip, peiv, pip, and fliv. The neut. springs 
from the fact of their being regarded as £6a, Exek. 
x. 15. The rrepl cjv, concerning which things, refers 
not (as Ebr.) merely to the cherubim. 

Ver. 6. Once in the year, etc .— Since the 
high-priest, on the tenth day of the seventh month, 
Tisri, the day of atonement (Q on 

was obliged to go at least twice into the inner 
sanctuary, Lev. xvi. 12if.; according to the 
Mishna tract., Joma v. 1; vii. 4, four times,— 
drrof, once , is best understood of what took place 
once in a year, although consisting of several 
separate acts,—a sense belonging to the words 
at 8 Macc. xi. 1; Joseph. Bell . Jud. V. 6, 7. To 
this view we are also led by the following verses. 
For with the blood of the heifer the high-priest 
made expiation for his own sin; with the blood 
of the goat expiation for the sins of the congre¬ 
gation; and this distinction is here made, and 
this rightly so, that the sins are called hyvoifpara ; 
see at ch. v. 2. The accomplishment of this twofold 
expiation required, however, a twofold entrance 
into the inner sanctuary, both of which principal 
acts were preceded by an-entrance with a dish 
of coals and a censer of incense, and followed by 
a fourth after the evening sacrifice for the 
bringing out of these utensils. In accordance 
with his hypothesis, Wieseler connects the words 


“not without blood,** etc., closely with the lead¬ 
ing clause; which produces, however, an entirely 
false contrast with ver. 6. Nor are we necessa¬ 
rily to infer from the Perf. Part. KaTearjevaepkvw 
—to be referred, at all events, to ver. 2—that the 
author regards the two grand divisions of the 
Mosaic sanctuary, together with their contents, 
as also still existing in the Jewish temple of his 
time (LiinA nor do the present tenses, etdaotv 
and npoofyepei, of themselves lead necessarily to 
the conclusion that the author wrote before the 
destruction of the temple. We need only sup¬ 
pose that this form of expression in its connec¬ 
tion with the context implies that the legal wor¬ 
ship was still in existence, and that on the basis 
of the old Mosaio arrangements, reaching down 
into the time of the author, while the preserva¬ 
tion or loss of certain vessels or utensils of the 
service is a matter of as profound indifference as 
the replacing of the tabernacle by the temple of 
Solomon, odd the differences in this before and 
after the exile. 

Blood whioh he offers, etc. —The expres¬ 
sion, Trpoofykpecv rb alpa, Lev. i. 5; vii. 33; Lx. 

xliv. 7, 15, points to the sprinkling (rtJWH)* 

t t — 

which was made once upwards, and seven times 
downwards, towards the Capporeth. This was 
followed by the besmearing of the 

t • : 

horns of the altar of incense with the mingled 
blood of the heifer and goat, with which the al¬ 
tar itself was sevon times sprinkled; then the 
pouring out on the altar of burnt offer¬ 
ing. The slaughter (|"Tt3*f7£J^) connected with 

T 

the laying on of the hand (rp*pD) merel J 

rendered possible the offering of the blood; but 
this, in that it was the means of expiation, ren¬ 
dered possible that presentation of the gift upon 

the altar, or offering (rntpjsrp. whict «* 

acceptable to God. On the strength of this 
blood-accomplished expiation, the priests could, 
throughout the year, present in the sanctuary 
the daily and weekly offerings. Tho absence of 
the article before iavrov proves that this word is 
not (with the Vulg., Luth., Calv., Grot., and 
others) to be made dependent on ayvosfli&rur. 

Ver. 8. The Holy Spirit showing this, 
etc. —The tovto refers to the following Acc. with 
Inf., and drjlovv is used here of prophecy by act 
or symbol, while at ch. xii. 27; 1 Pet. i. 11, it is 
used of prophetic foreshowing by word (ver. 
12). The ruv dyiav, too, refers not to persons 
(Peshito, Schultz), but to the true sanctuary 
(ch. x. 19). The Gen. stands, as Jer. ii. 18, rj 
66$ Aiyirrrrov, and Matth. x. 6, bdbc of the 

end or goal of the way. Up6rrj designates here 
not the first Jewish sanctuary—first in time (as 
Grot., Carps., Beng., Bohme, etc.), but the first 
or forward tabernacle, in contrast with that be¬ 
hind it (the seoond, ver. 7). 

Ver. 9. Whioh is an image for the time, 
etc. —Erasm., Beng., etc., refer iyrif in the sense of 
bn to the entire preceding clause, and explain 
the fern, by the attraction of irapapokqi the & 
Ktupbs 6 bnrrrjK&s thus becomes the time in which 
the author wrote; and the circumstance that the 
outer and the inner sanctuary stood separated 
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beside and distinct from each other, is regarded 
as an image of that time in which the yet unde- 
stroyed Theocracy of Israel forms, as it were, the 
outer space and locality for the Christianity 
which has sprung up within its bosom. The 
same view is shared by Boehme and Klee, yet 
with the difference that they connect rjrtQ with 
irapapolr/, and make it, as such, the subject of the 
c\n\x 80 =whieh figure or symbol applies to the pre¬ 
sent time. De W. adheres to the latter construc¬ 
tion, but=with most intpp., explains the 6 Kcup. 
6 hea. of the antechristian period extending down 
into the present, thus=4 aibv & hearty, Gal. i. 4. 
Granting the possibility of this meaning of the 
phrase (which Del. on insufficient grounds con¬ 
troverts), it is still more natural to refer rjriq to 
GKTjvfi, not to ar&aiv (Chr. F. Schmid), nor by any 
means to 666 v {Cramer). For if the author has 
previously designated the Holy of holies as 
rcapa^o?Jj, likeness, emblem (Luth., erroneously, 
type), of the Christian economy, why should not 
lie now designate the “holy place' 1 as an emblem 
of the Jewish economy, especially as it is his pre¬ 
cise purpose to state in how far Judaism, as a 
merely intermediate system, appeared precisely 
represented by the sanctuary? (Thol. against De 
Wette). In still closer correspondence with the 
mere words, indeed, we might (with Del. and 
Alf., after John Damasc. and Primas.) refer the 
Kaipty 6 hear . to the present time, as commencing 
with the inauguration of the New Covenant, and 
interpret it of the Kcupbs 6topd6oeuc, and either 
with Carpz., Hermann and others, translate 
“clear down to the present time’' [or, with 
Alf., render for , in reference to, the present 
time].* But this is forbidden by the context 
(Riebm, Reiche, Liin.), inasmuch as the naipty 
otopOAoeuc, ver. 10, or the time of restoration and 
rectification appointed of God, is here evidently 
the Christian period of the world’s history, and 
with it stands contrasted the 6 Katpty & heanjKty , 
whose emblem is the outer sanctuary, separated 
from the All-holy by a veil, and in accordance 
with which figure or napajSdkfj there exist, of 
course, only external and merely ceremonial in¬ 
stitutions for securing perfection. Liinemann 
less fittingly refers the naff ijv to irptinj OKJjvfj. 

J There can be no doubt that in the first place, 
7rp6rtf aKrpfff is here, as at ver. 2, the first 
in place, the foremost, tabernacle, as distinguished 
from the second one, the Holy of holies. In the 
second place, ijrts, with the author, refers pro¬ 
perly to oiaprf, and marks the CKrjvfj as a proper 
symbol and emblem of Judaism, which it pre¬ 
cisely was. The foremost tabernacle or sanctuary 
was cut off from the second by a veil, which 
none could pass but the high-priest alone, and 
lie only once a year, and for but the briefest stay 
within. The first tabernacle, therefore, stood 
there confronting, and indeed formed by, that 
awful veil, and the dread Holy Presence behind 
it, as a standing reminder to priests and people 
of their separation from Ood; that the way into 
the most holy place was not yet made manifest, 
and of course that the Jewish ritual, in connec¬ 
tion with which they stood, was utterly unable 
to secure true forgiveness, and bring in the 


• [So I fill out tho apparently imperfect sentence of the 
original.—K.j. 


needed perfection. That foremost tabernacle, 
then, was the emblem and figure of Judaism. In 
the third place, the elg rbv tcaipbv rbv heanjKbra 
refers decidedly (as against Del. and Alf.) not to 
the now present time of the writer, the time of 
fulfilment and completion, but to the antechris¬ 
tian period, the era of Judaism, m reference to 
which and for which this outer tabernacle stood as 
an emblem. Nor need we, with many,- and ap¬ 
parently Moll, suppose this time to be represented 
as extending down to the present, and thus ex¬ 
plain the heorrjKty. Like all the tenses of tho 
passage in this connection, it stands of the past 
conceived as present-, the author throwing him¬ 
self back in the whole representation into the 
past, although I would not deny the justice of the 
view that perhaps the author the more readily 
adopted this figure because the Jewish sacrifices 
had even yet a lingering existence: though I see 
no necessity for this. Thus this outer taberna¬ 
cle is a ir apafioTJ], an emblem of the imperfect 
character of Judaism for the existing time, etc .— 
K.]. 

To render perfect as to the conscience, 

etc, —The idea of aweidjjotg (E. V., conscience ), is 
more comprehensive on the one hand than that 
of conscience , on tho other than that of internal 
consciousness. The word designates the inmost 
conviction of our moral self-consciousness, so that 
ch. x. 2, we can have the words eweidtjatg dpap- 
riuv, and 1 Pet. ii. 19, oweidjjotc 6eov, The words 
thus refer not merely to the quieting of an ac¬ 
cusing conscience (Theodoret, Calov, etc.), and 
not merely to the moral perfection of the con¬ 
sciousness (Schultz, Bl., De W.), but to the fact 
that the worshipper could not by the presentation 
of his offerings, attain his end m a way that met 
the demands of his moral and religious self-con¬ 
sciousness, could not, that is to say, attain to 
dytdTJfC. 

Ver. 10. Purely in connection with 
meats, etc. —’E xl designates not the objects 
for the sake of which the offerings are to be 
brought (Schlicht., Limb., etc.), or in respect of 
which a Levitical perfection actually takes place, 
as an outward and provisional means of justifi¬ 
cation. For p6vov hei is to be connected neither 
with rehci&oai (Schlicht., Ebr.L nor with Xarpev - 
ovra (Luth., Este, etc.), butwitn imueipeva, which 
stands parallel with dwdpevai, and as, along with 
this participle, it refers to 6op& re Kal tivoiat, 
might on account of the intervening clauses, be 
easily ohanged to the neuter. It is by no means 
to be referred, with the Yulg., to ducaitipaotv, 
being thus ia.ken=eiciKeiphoig. Nor with the 
amended text is it either necessary or proper to 
take tiruceipeva as apposition to dtKcuApara f and 
refer pdvov to this latter word (Liin.). ‘E nl can, 
to be sure, express the adding or accession of 
something to something else, or outward neigh¬ 
borhood or proximity. But “ meats and drinks 19 
are not—as neither are ordinances regarding 
food—equivalent to forbidden meats. Quito as 
little does the term refer to sacrificial feasts 
(Peirce, Storr, Heinr., etc.), or to the Paschal 
supper (Bl., De W.). For diKai6para are not 
means of Justification, but ordinances , and precisely 
such, and referring to the flesh, are the SiKcuupara 
harpeiac of the Old Testament. ’E xl with the dat. 
signifies commonly the foundation on which, and 
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it the same time, the circumstances connected 
with which, any thing is done. The Gen. oopcd? 
may also denote that the things bear in themselves 
the nature of the odpf. We should here refer the 
term to the historical superficiality and perish* 
ableness of these legal institutions (ch. vii. 16), 
but that the connection indicates the Gen. as re¬ 
ferring here not to the quality, but to that which 
is the object of the ordinances, as 1 Sam. viii. 9, 
11; x , 26. rd diKotvya rov fiaouiuc denotes the 
Divine ordinance regarding the king. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. Prom the fact that God Himself has declared 
the Old Covenant incapable of attaining its pur¬ 
pose of salvation, and doomed it to abrogation, 
ft still does not follow that its peculiar ordinances 
of Divine worship were therefore valueless. Nor, 
on the other hand, does the fact that they owe 
their origin to Divine revelation, and hence have 
an authority transcending that of any mere hu¬ 
man arrangements, prove that they are binding 
upon the subjects of the New Covenant, or put 
them on the tame level with its institutions of 
grace. They have rather, in accordance with 
the character of the Old Covenant, partly a typi¬ 
cal and symbolical nature, partly a pedagogical 
and disciplinary significance, and as such pos¬ 
sessed a high value. 

2. With all the glory evinced in the furnishing 
of the Holy place and the Holy of holies, and 
with all the sacredness and majesty of the acts of 
religious service which transpired within them, 
still the entire arrangement of the vessels of the 
service, the separation of the outer from the 
inner sanctuary by the veil which concealed the 
latter, the distinction of people, priests and 
high-priests, the nature of the sacred acts which 
each separate class was characteristically to 
perform, their ritual and ceremonial character, 
fncontrovertibly show that reconciliation with 
God and the dwelling «of God with His people, 
here existed only in me$e representation, promise , 
and symbolical expression, 

8. This relation of the Old Testament sanc¬ 
tuary and worship as a type and emblem, to the 
actual communion of redeemed men with the 
holy God in the time of the real and actual rees¬ 
tablishment of right relations, is no arbitrary 
one, .but is prophetically announced and made 
known by the Holy Spirit Himself, In this lies the 
Scriptural ground and justification of a historical 
treatment which seeks the typical reference in 
the symbols of the Old Covenant itself. Still the 
principle must be judiciously and cautiously ap¬ 
plied. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

We need no longer seek the way to the heavenly 
s&notuary as if it were unknown, and may not 


complain, as if it were closed to ns; rather we 
can and should walk on the way which has been 
opened to us. —What the Holy Spirit has instituted 
and produced, can only through the i lluminati on of 
the Holy Spirit, be rightly understood and 
treated.—No outward splendor of religious wor¬ 
ship can make good the absence of true communion 
with Ood, —By its employment in the service of 
God even the earthly and the outward comes 
into relation to the eternal, and stands connected 
with the inner life of man.—Nature, value, and 
use of the means supplied by Divine worship for 
our spiritual well being. 

Stabkb : —No service of God can be without 
ceremonies; but that is the most excellent which 
has cast off external parade and has the most of 
the power of the Spirit.—If the Lord’s house on 
earth has been glorious, much more is that above 
in heaven.—If every Christian is under obliga¬ 
tion to serve God publicly in His temple, much 
more must preachers be always at hand when 
the public worship of God is celebrated.—Heaven 
stands open; but the place is holy; nothing 
common and impure will be admitted, Rev. xxL 
27.—Preachers bear their treasure in -earthen 
vessels; they too are sinners, and must, like 
others, seek the cleansing away of their sins.— 
The outward worship of God is nothing without 
the inward; it then becomes only sin to him who 
renders the service, and ministers condemnation 
rather than salvation.—Under the New Covenant 
we may, without violating the conscience, eat 
and drink that whioh contributes to our enjoy¬ 
ment; ouly with moderation and thanksgiving, 
Col. ii. 16; 1 Tim. iv. 8.—Outward and bodily 
washing and cleansing stand in no proper relation 
to Divine worship. But as neatness and cleanli¬ 
ness are always becoming and attractive, it be¬ 
hooves us also to appear before and serve God in 
outward purity, 1 Tim. ii. 9.—The outward 
chastening of the body is but a miserable service 
of God; but to crucify the flesh with its lusts 
and desires, is pleasing to God, 1 Cor. iv. 8; GaL 
v. 24. 

Rieger: —The higher blessing bestowed on 
our age is to be sought not in doing away but 
in fulfilling the commandments. 

Heubner: —A survey of the institutions of the 
Old Testament is not without utility to the Chris¬ 
tian ; it shows him the prerogatives which he 
possesses, viz,, no longer merely the shadow, 
but real, essential blessings.—The whole an¬ 
cient world is crying out after a Reconciler; 
the modern world will not have Him.—In Chris¬ 
tianity lies the germ of the general improve¬ 
ment and perfection of the entire condition of 
humanity.—The tranquillizing of the conscience 
is the end of all sacrifices. The more the con¬ 
science was awakened, the less could sacrifices 
appease and satisfy it 
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n. 

Perfect communion with God is rendered possible by the perfect mediatorship of Jesus Christ, on 

the ground of a real expiation. 

Chapter IX. 11-15. 


11 But Christ being come [coming forward 1 , xapaysvujievoc] a high priest of [the] good 
things to come, by a [by means of the tied rifc] greater and more perfect tabernacle, 
not made with hands, that is to say, not of this building [world, or creation, xrfoswt ]; 

12 Neither by the blood of goats and calves, but by his own blood he [om. he] entered in 
once [for all] into the holy place, having obtained [obtaining] eternal redemption for 

13 us [ om.for us]. For if the blood of bulls and goats [goats and bulls],* and the ashes 
of a heifer sprinkling the unclean, sanctifieth to the purifying [in respect to the 

14 purity] of the flesh, How much more shall the blood of Christ, who through the 
[an] eternal* Spirit offered himself without spot to God, purge your [our] 4 conscience 

15 from dead works to serve the living God ? And for this cause he is tne mediator 
of the [a] new testament [covenant] that by means of death [a death takiDg 
place] for the redemption of the transgressions that were under the first testament 
[covenant], they which are [have been] called might [may] receive the promise of 
the eternal inheritance [or, those called to the eternal inheritance may receive the 
promise]. 


1 Ver. 11.—Lacbmann’s reading yevo^itnav instead of is not snfllciently Touched for by B. D*., although fol¬ 

lowed by phrys., (Bcum., Itnl. Peen. Pliilox. 

* [Ver. 13— rpayur xai ravpatr, pools and bull* instead of bulb and goats, is the reading of A. B. D. Sin., etc.— K .1. 

* Ver. 14.—The reading of the vulg. wevparo* ayiov, found in D*., and in many minusc., is only an interpretation. In 
the Cod. Sin. it appears only as a correction. 

* Ver. 14.—Instead of the Rec. vuStr, we are to read after A. D*. K., 44,47, 67, ifiMv- The Rec. has, however, the sanc¬ 
tion of the Cod. Sin. 

[Ver. 11.—vpurr&f Si trapayevSfieroe, but Christ coming forward, presenting himself, i. e., appearing upon the stage of 
history, Bfattb. ill. 1, etc,—rwv n*\Xj6vrtav ayadwr, of the future good things .—5*4 rge by means qf the greater, etc., with 

def. article. — ov ravnic rgs tenaems, not qf this creation, thus not Koofiutir, belonging to the world, ver. 1 . 

Ver. 12.—o vSe SC atparot, nor, or, and not by or through the blood: not 44 neither by the blood/’— eiotjASer. entered; 
the proo. he, of the Eng. ver., is not needed, xpurro* is the subject.— evodfieroe, not having procured (as if tv/nifiivot), but 
procuring; bis “procuring ” is represented as coincident with, and m met conditioned upon hit entering. The added for 
us, of the Eng. ver. (especially standing where it does), is unnecessary and enfeebling. Tho emphasis is on aiuviav, 
ZTK&XAL. 

Ver. 13.— rove KeKotruperovi, those who have been dqjiled. — vpbe iV oapubt xodapdnyra, in reference to the purity qfths 

flesh. 

Ver. 14.— eaSapis?, shall cleanse, with reference to ttaBapirgra, cleanness above.-*-*** rb Xarpeveiv, into or unto our 
serving—In order that we may serve. 

Ver. 16. — Sia$. eairqt, of a (not, the) new covenant—Saratov ytrofiivov, a death taking place.— ot x«irAipi4ro« r^v aiwv. 
scXqpov. Moll constructs: 44 the called ones of the eternal inheritance," as Thol., Ebr n and some older expositors. Alford 
objects that thus xAijpovo/tia, which receives "the stress, as being presently takon np in the next verse, would hardly be 
introduced in the most insignificant place possible, as a mere adjunct to the description of the subject of the sentence." 
But the stress seems not upon uhuporopUat, but rather on the eternal (as contradistinguishing the character of the New Cove¬ 
nant inheritance from that of the Old), and partly also npon the kdfimotr, may receive, In order to characterize the New 
Covenant, as one under which, by the death of the great sacrificial victim, the called ones receive that inheritance which 
bad before been only promised. And so in the verses following, it is not the xAvpovo/tla, that is dwelt upon, but the con¬ 
nection between the death of the testator (the Boyarov yeronivov). and the obtaining of the promised inheritance. The 
real objection to the construction in question (adopted by Moll, Tholuck, Ebrard, Luther,'the Peshito, etc.), is that, although 
not without examples, especially In Greek poetic diction, it baa no warrant elsewhere in tho usage of the author, and is 
rather too harsh to be assumed without necessity.—K.]. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 11.—But Christ ooming forward, etc . 
—II apayevdpevoc is used with reference to a his¬ 
torical appearance or advent, 1 Mace. iv. 46; 
Matth. iii. 1; Luke xii. 51. But had he had in 
mind the entrance of Christ upon His heavenly 
priesthood, he would have employed yev6pxvoc, 
ch. i. 4; vi. 20; vii. 26. Still the words are not 
to be referred to Hie incarnation, but to His ac- 


tual appearance as mhtter of historical fact, in 
the character and function immediately desig¬ 
nated. For the words apxtepevc ruv pesMnnuv 
ayaBuv , are not to be separated by a comma from 
irapayb. (Beng., Griesb.) and not to be resolved 
into etc rfwii dpxtepia, but to be taken as pre¬ 
dicate. But the rd ay ad a, good things are not 
styled fitture (fieXK. to come), as being future to 
the believers of the Old Test., but as belonging 
to the otKovpbg piXKovoa eh. ii. 5, the aiuv 
piXXuw, eh. vL 6, the p&Aovoa n67uc oh. 
xiii. 14. 
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By means of the greater and more per¬ 
fect tabernaole, etc .—With Primas., Lath, 
and others we connect. the much-vexed words 
6id rfR ficifavoc — ktioclx; immediately with the pre¬ 
ceding, whioh we, however, construct as in 
apposition to Xpurrds. Hofm. extends this con¬ 
nection clear to cuyaros , but the majority of in¬ 
terpreters make both dependent on etoyWiev, and 
commonly refer the “ greater tabernacle” to the 
heavens , through which Christ passed into the 
inner sanctury, as God's real dwelling-place, as 
the earthly high-priest passed through the outer 
tabernacle. Undoubtedly, 6td may denote in the 
one case the local place and way, in the other 
the meant whereby Christ entered into the Holiest 
of all. Nor does the repeated declaration ot 
Scripture that the hands of Ood formed and 
stretched out the heavens, forbid our inferring 
that the heavens could be here meant, on the 
ground that the tabernaole is here designated as 
« not made with hands.” For this we might ap¬ 
peal to v. 24, where heaven is contrasted with 
the Mosaic SAnotuary, and this latter is called in 
the oontrost *«pojrofyra. Nor need we again, if 
we adopt this view, restrict ourselves to the 
mere material heaven of clouds, but might refer 
the words to the invisible worlds, the dwelling- 
place of angels and of the blessed, which, as a 
tabernaole not made with hands, are contrasted 
with the hand-wrought tabernacle of Moses. In 
favor of this too is the emphatic heightening of 
the import of the term ^pon-ot^rov by the ap¬ 
pended ov rau-rift rfa ktIocu?. For we must con¬ 
ceive these supramundane heavens as God’s 
creation and work, but not belonging to this per¬ 
ishable creation,' with which we have imme¬ 
diately to do. And if we distinguish these su¬ 
pramundane, but still created heavens, in which 
are “many mansions,” John xiv. 2, to which 
thus still a locality is ascribed, from the un¬ 
created dwelling-place of God Himself, as the 
heaven exalted above all relations of time and 
space (Stier, Del.), then we could not charge on 
tho view under consideration the objection urged 
by Beza: “perabsurde diceretur per caelum Ingres - 
tus esse in caelum .” But, after all, this interpre¬ 
tation furnishes no proper point of comparison 
between heaven and the outer tabernacle. For 
this tabernaole was not a mere passage-way to an 
interior locality; and we again see no object in 
so detailed and elaborate a description. This 
studious elaborateness is decidedly at war with 
Tholuok’s idea that the representation of the 
lower heavens is but as it were a mere foil to the 
conception of the heavenly holy of holies. Still 
less can we understand by the outer tabernacle, 
the world in general (Justiniani, Carpz.) in 
which case we should have to render “ not of 
this mode of building,” L a, not like the taber- 
naclo of Moses; whioh false translation, with 
a different conception of the meaning, is given 
by Erasm., Luth., Beng., and others. With iust 
as little reason finally can the words be applied 
with reference to ch. x. 20; John i. 14) to the 
ody of Christy whether it be understood of His 
human nature (Chrys., Primas., Calv., Bes., Grot., 
Est., Beng. and others), or of His holy life in the 
flesh (Ebr.), or of His glorified body (Hofth.), or 
of His mystical body the ohurch militant on 
earth (Cajet., Calov, Braun, Ramb., etc.). We 


get tinker each explanation either an unnatural 
idea, or an unnatural parallel, even though we 
take the first did not locally but instrumenially; 
or we subject the words to a sense which they 
will not "bear. For oiapdj may indeed denote the 
body, but scarcely life in the body, or the sacri¬ 
fice of the body, or the glorified body. To the 
sinlessness and holiness of Christ the phrase can¬ 
not refer; for the high-priest attained these not 
iu the outer sanctuary, hut only in the most holy 
place by the sprinkling of the blood of the 
heifer. To me the very contrast presented with 
the purely symbolical and typical nature of the 
old covenant, a nature illustrated in the charac¬ 
ter of the Mosaio tabernacle by the Holy Spirit 
Himself, seems ntterly to excinde the carrying 
over of the distinction of a hither and inner 
tabernacle to the New Testament dispensation, 
and to this the figurative language here used has 
exclusive reference. I regard, therefore, ocp4 
as a designation of the tabernacle in general, 
and prefer the perfectly simple explanation pre¬ 
viously touched upon (at viii. 2), which is sup¬ 
ported by the very arrangement of the words, 
and corroborated by the much more natural 
foroe thus given to ovSi. The manner in which 
Christ has become a high-priest is here not in 
the slightest degree in question :• the author is 
simply setting forth the fact that, by His high- 
priesthood, not a symbolical, but a true and ac¬ 
tual reconciliation with God has been effected. 
He is a high-priest, not of the earthly, but, as 
has been already shown by the author, of the 
heavenly tabernaole. This heavenly Banctuary 
which ch. viii. 2 he called oiajvi) aXrficvij, genuine 
tabernacle, of which Christ is Xetrovpyds, he here 
styles the better and more perfect tabernacle, 
which he characterizes as that not built by 
hands, t. e., founded indeed, but not belonging 
to this world, by means of which Christ has his¬ 
torically appeared and exists as high-priest of 
the good things to come, in the same way as the 
Jewish high-priest, by means of the Mosaic 
tabernacle, became the priest of symbolical and 
typical blessings. In accordance with this, or 
as such, has He also not (pvdi) by means of the 
blood of goats entered into the holy place, which 
corresponds to the holiest of all, or the dwelling- 
place of God. E vpdpevos is the second Aorist 
(formed in imitation of the first Aorist (which 
Alexandrine peculiarity became, by means of the 
Sept., an ordinary Hellenistic usage), and coin¬ 
cides in time with that of the finite verb [t. 
not having procured, but procuring']. The femi¬ 
nine formation aujvla is found in the New Test, 
only here, and 2 Thes. ii 16. 

[There is no point, in my opinion, in which 
Moll has shown sounder judgment as an inter- 

S reter than in the clear and simple way in which 
e has here (as at ch. viii. 2) brushed aside the 
numerous vagaries and conceits in which emi¬ 
nent expositors have indulged regarding the 
heavenly tabernacle. Christ’s holy life on earth. 
His saorifioe on the cross, His earthly human 
body, His heavenly glorified body, the lower 
looal J^hvens, the heaven of the angels and glori¬ 
fied saints, have all been made to answer to the 
outer tabernacle, through which the Saviour past 
into the inner sanctuary. The lower local 
heavens, as being those throqgh which Christ 
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actually did pass, is the only one of these that 
does not at once strike one as purely arbitrary 
and capricious; and these heayens stand in no 
conceivable relation to the proper significance of 
the outer tabernacle. This, as Moll justly re¬ 
marks, was no mere passage-way into the holiest 
of all, but stood with its own expressive import, 
and as a theatre of constant priestly service. 
The other meanings too are such as oould only 
by the harshest straining of terms, be called a 
tabernacle, or as utterly fail of correspondence to 
the idea of the outer tabernacle of Moses. The 
language of the author at first view, indeed, seems 
to favor this distinction of the two tabernacles. 
Chrirft, he says, entered did rife o/oyw/c, into the 
sanctuary. It is natural here to interpret did 
locally , and to think, therefore, of the Levitical 
high-priests passing through the outer into the 
inner tabernacle, and thus to make did nfc okjjvvc 
here analogous to the former. But against it 
there are several serious objections, as would be 
readily conjectured by one who considers the 
numerous and widely diverse and discordant 
opinions regarding the nature and significance 
of this outer tabernacle through which the 
heavenly high-priest passed. These objections 
are chiefly four: First, the outer tabernacle of 
Moses is not represented as a mere place for 
pasting through, but as a place of constant 
priestly service; and although the high-priest 
must have past through it when he entered the 
holy of holies, yet that is a mere incident upon 
which no stress is laid, which the author does 
not even mention, and of which he does not ap¬ 
pear to have thought. It is not supposable, 
therefore, that he would have selected as a pro¬ 
minent feature of Christ's entrance into the 
heavenly Sanctuary, that which it had not even 
occurred to him to mention with reference to the 
earthly. Secondly , there is in the figurative 
tabernacle of the New Testament no outer sanc¬ 
tuary. There cannot be any. There is no place 
for it. The outer Sanctuary of the Mosaic taber¬ 
nacle stood as the “ emblem for the time then ex¬ 
isting, n the Holy Ghost signifying, while that 
anterior tabernacle yet had place, that the way 
into the holiest of all had not been yet made 
manifest. There is here a most explicit and un¬ 
mistakable declaration on the subject. The outer 
Mosaio tabernacle stood as the symbol of imper¬ 
fection, of distance from God—of approach to Him 
only typically, but not really effected. With the 
rending of the veil of the temple at the death of 
Christ, that distinction between outer and inner 
tabernacle disappeared for ever. Unless, there¬ 
fore, we, are willing to reverse the author's en¬ 
tire doctrine, and maintain that the sacrifice of 
Christ has not fulfilled what was before symbol¬ 
ized, producing a reed approach to God, and con¬ 
verting the whole Christian body into a “ royal 
priesthood,” we must concede that there is and 
can be in the New Testament arrangements noth¬ 
ing answering to the outer tabernacle of Moses. 
Thirdly , in perfect correspondence with this is 
the brief but emphatic and striking description 
which the author gives of this aiapdj, through 
which Christ passed into the Sanctuary on high. 
It is “ the greater and more perfect tabernacle” 
—“ not made with hands,” L e ., not “ of this 
material creation.” This clearly stands in an¬ 


tithesis, not to a part of the tabernacle of Moses, 
but to the whole of it. That was typical; this is 
afofltvfi, the genuine archetypal tabernacle. That 
was Koofiudj, belonging to the world, material, 
made with hands: this is heavenly, spiritual, 
not made with hands, not of this creation. These 
epithets and descriptive phrases, which would 
have no significance as referring to the outer 
Mosaic tabernacle, are strikingly pertinent as 
referring to it as a whole, and as characterizing 
the archetypal, true, heavenly, greater, and 
more perfect tabernacle, in which the New Testa¬ 
ment high-priest ministers in distinction from 
the worldly, typical, material tabernacle of the 
Levitical priesthood. Fourthly, with this view, 
and only with this, the author's parallel becomes 
complete. The parallel has reference to two 
points, the tabernacle, in which the respective 
priests ministered, and the offerings which they 
brought. The Levitical priest ministered in the 
earthly, worldly, typical tabernacle, and brought 
into it the blood of bulls and goats; Christ min¬ 
isters in the heavenly, spiritual, archetypal 
tabernacle, and His offering is His own blood. 
The did may, in both cases, be taken instrument 
tally; or in the first locally, and the second in- 
strumentally: the author having his mind on 
the fact, that in the tabernacle the priest did 
really pass through a considerable portion of it 
before reaching the tidytum, and transferring the 
same imagery to the skies.—Kj. 

Ver. 18. The ashes of an heifer, etc .— 
Besides the expiatory offering, the author men¬ 
tions the rite of purification, by which those con¬ 
taminated by contact with dead bodies, i. e. f 
persons and utensils that had become Leviti- 
cally unclean, might, by means of spring water 
mingled with the ashes of a red, spotless heifer, 
burnt outside of the court, sprinkled upon them 
with a hyssop branch, become again Levitically 
clean (Num. xix.). It is better, with Erasm., 
Bes., etc., to connect rovg Kenoivwpkvovs with 
favrlZovoa, which requires an object, than with 
dyidfri (Vulg., Luth., Calv., Bong.), which may 
easily stand absolutely, and differs essentially 
from ayvifci. 

Ver. 14. By means of an eternal Spirit.— 

The words did Trveiparog aiui>tov belong os well to 
agufiov as to npoaijVEyKev, which, however, belongs 
not to the offering of the blood poured out upon 
the earth in the inner sanctuary (Socin., 
Schlicht., Grot., Limb., Bl., in part Biehm), 
but, as shown by the technical expressions, to 
the offering on the cross. Nor is the xveipa 
aiuv. identical with the dvva/uc aKaTaM'Tov, 
ch. vii. 16 (Socin., Schlicht., Grot., Limb., 
Carpz., Biehm, Reussl, but its cause; nor does 
it apply either to Cnrist's glorified condition 
after His exaltation (Doder., Storr), nor to the 
spirit of the law in contrast with its letter 
(Michael.), nor to the spirit of prophecy in the 
prophets (Planck). It is undoubtedly by design 
that the Holy Spirit Himself is not expressly 
named, and the absence of the article implies 
that the noun is to be taken generically (Ltin.) 
as Bom. i. 8. But it must be still referred, as 
to the matter of fact, to the Holy Spirit dwelling 
in Christ, and not to the divine nature of Christ 
(Bez., Calov, Bisp., etc.'), or to tho Spirit of God 
that made Christ a living man (Hofm.), or to His 
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divine personality (Del.1. But this view, which 
brings into clear relief the ethical features of 
Christ’s sacrifice of Himself, is by Bleek, De 
Wette, and others, raised into undue prominence, 
while others, again, with Este, refer the words too 
exclusively to the Third Person of the Trinity. 
The author, on the contrary, is laying stress, on 
the spiritual power of the offering of Christ, 
as an unblemished and spotless mediator, in its 
attribute of eternal . In this epithet is, of course, 
then implied a contrast It implies, however, 
not a contrast with the fire which consumed 
the Levitical offerings (Chrys., (Eo., Theophyl., 
etc.); nor with the perishing animal soul in the 
blood of the sacrificial victim (Hoftn., Del.), in¬ 
asmuch as it is not the offering itself that is 
secured by the agency of this Eternal Spirit, but 
the atoning efficacy of the blood, a fact which 
Ribhm II. 627 Anmerk , appears to overlook. 
The words rather express a contrast with that 
whioh originates and perishes in time; and they 
bring the offering of Christ upon the cross into 
immediate dependence upon the ministry of a 
Spirit whose agency for this purpose at once 
reaches back into the eternity of the past, and 
carries its influence forward into the eternity of 
the future. Tholuck regards the words as ex¬ 
pressing a contrast with the fleshly character of 
the law, taking with Fritzscbe the did to denote 
not so much condition as the sphere, in which 
the offering takes place; thus, “ in a true and 
eternal manner” (similarly Socin. and Beng). 
The Ipya vtKpfr are not sinful, and hence death¬ 
bringing actions, but the works of the law which, 
as they have in themselves no life, so produce 
no life, comp. ch. vi. 1. 

Vex. 16. And for this reason he Is me¬ 
diator of a new eovenant, etc. — Aid. tovto is 
to be referred, not to what follows, merely an¬ 
ticipating the biruc (Schlicht., Bl., Ebr., etc.), but 
in view of the close connection with the pre¬ 
ceding, to the whole train of thought, vv. 9-14, 
not specially to alga (Sykes, Chr. F. Schmid). 
The final clause, 6 jt « c , etc., gives not so much the 
goal to which, according to the divine counsel, 
the New Covenant was to lead, and with this 
the way and means by whioh the attainment of 
this goal should be accomplished (Liin.), as the 
purpose of Qod to bring by the way that has 
bzen described, those who have been called to 
the eternal inheritance into the fruition of the 
promise. We are certainly not to connect 
axoXbrpuotv with Xbpuoiv, but, as a clause de¬ 
noting objeotand purpose, with davbrov yevopivov . 
But to conneet rifc tcXqpov. with brayy. (Erasm., 
Luth., Calv., Bl., De W., Liin., Hofm., Del.), 
though intrinsically possible, is less natural than 
with the immediately preceding KeK?Jipbvoi 
(Pesh., Thol., Ebr., Riehm, etc,), inasmuch as 
the called here are not Christian* as such (icXtyroi) 
or exclusively, but also according to v. 26 and ch. 
xi. 39, 49, embrace the believers of the Old Tes¬ 
tament, and the word, therefore, seems to need 
a qualifying addition. The Xapelv ripr eirayy. 
occurs also, ch. xi. 18; Acts ii. 83, of the recep¬ 
tion of the substance of the promise, as eXrjpovo- 
ftelv Hp> eirayy. oh. vi. 12, 17; iirtrvxeiv rife eirayy. 
ch. vi. 16; KopiaaaOai rijv brayy. ch. x. 86; xi. 39. 
The importance to the following disoussion of 
the idea of that inheritance (nXypovopia), which 


even in the Old Testament is promised, and by 
the counsel of God designed for all the mem¬ 
bers of the covenant people, but Into whose pos¬ 
session the KenXqfdvot can enter only by means 
of a new dtad^taj, renders it natural even here to 
link with the dtad^iaf the idea of a testament 
Since, however, this signification develops itself 
only from the connection of the following verses, 
it is more appropriate, in this introductory sen¬ 
tence, to use a word which, like diaffbtai, can 
admit, according to the exigency, of being spe¬ 
cialized either into covenant or testament.— 
Loffler (on the Church Doctrine of Satisfaction), 
Bbetschn. (Dogmatic II. £ 166), and Reiche at 
Rom. (iii. 26) regard the idea as expressed that 
the reconciliation refers only to sins committed 
before the transition to Christianity. But Cal¬ 
vin says rightly: non guse tempore Vet. Test 
commissse, sed guse Vet. Test, vigors manebant irrt- 
missse; and Tholuck remarks how it springs from 
the train of thought that only he who stands in 
the New Covenant, can have continually and for¬ 
ever the consolation of feeling the sense of guilt 
completely done away. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. Christ has, indeed, historically, that is to 
say, m time and on earth, appeared as a High- 
priest, but on the one hand His priesthood is not 
merely the. fulfilment of the Aaronic, but also of 
the Melchisedec type; and, on the other, the 
sanctuary, of whioh He is High-priest in both 
relations, is not the earthly sanctuary, reared by 
human hands after a divinely indicated pattern, 
and by its typical and symbolical character des¬ 
tined to pass away; but the sanctuary belonging 
to the heavenly world, imperishable and opening 
the way to the fulfilment of all the promises of 
God. The same character is, for this reason, 
also borne by all the good things of which 
Christ, as High-priest, is mediator. 

2. In the ritual of the Old Testament there 
lies between the means and the result no inter¬ 
nal and essential connection. That which unites 
the two, is merely a divine ordination. But on 
account of the covenant relation, the Israelites in 
believing obedience to God, yielded themselves 
to this ordination, and in carrying out its re¬ 
quirements received from it a blessing. Still, 
the whole bore merely the stamp ^pf externality , 
alike in the means and in tho result, and 
also in the union of atonement, cleansing and 
sanctification. 

8. In the New Covenant, also, expiation, cleans¬ 
ing, sanctification, are still distinguished, but are 
at the same time internally and essentially 
united. The same blood of Christ, which objec¬ 
tively expiates, subjectively purifies the moral con¬ 
sciousness, so that the consequence of this re¬ 
demption is a priestly service, in which the ran¬ 
somed one no longer in individual rites and 
under the compulsion of the law, but with his 
whole person, by means of the new spirit, is 
sanctified, and henceforth continually sanctifying 
himself for the living God. 

4. Precisely the same remark applies to the 
features of the sacrifice of Christ, which latter 
stands not in an outward relation and one merely 
approved and determined by God, but in an ii 
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ternal and essential relation to this result as the 
'alone sufficient, and eternally efficacious means of 
accomplishing the divine purpose of redemption. 
For Christ has offered Himself\ and that as a 
spotless and blameless victim in the sense of the 
High-priestly sacrifice, and all this has been ef¬ 
fected through the instrumentality of an Eternal 
JSpirit . 

6. There is, indeed, a ransom and a redemption, 
in a more general sense, as simple deliverance ; 
but taken in connection with high-priestly ar¬ 
rangements, we must here adhere to the more 
specific sense of “ransoming” or freeing, by the 
payment of a ransom-price. This ransom-prico is 
the blood of Christ as of an entirely spotless 
lamb, 1 Pet. i. 19; Eph. i. 7; Col. i. 14, and is 
here, as always, in Scripture, designated as a 
price divinely offered; so that the idea of the 
ransom price as paid to Satan (Origen, Basil, 
and others till St. Bernhard) is to be totally re¬ 
jected. It can, indeed, be said that Christ has 
been made unto usof God redemption, 2 Cor. i. 
SO. But this expression merely gives promi¬ 
nence to the divine agency alike in the sending 
of Christ into the world, and particularly in the 
work of redemption, and points at the same time 
to the'acceptance on the part of Qod, of the ran¬ 
som which has been paid. In that we have been 
sold under sin, Bom. vii 14, we have become 
helpless victims of the wrath, or avenging justice 
of Ood, Against this we are, according to the 
Hebrew mode of expression, covered by the blood 
shed for us, which, as sacrificial blood, bos an 
expiatory significance. The redemption can thus, 
on the one hand, be conceived as the payment 

of a »• e t Mrpums 9 , on the other as a 

IXaeybQ, It is invariably effected 

by means of a substitutionary satisfaction, and by 
a perfectly valid expiation . 

6. The efficacious element in the blood lies not 
In its matter or substance, but the life which 
moves in it, and which, by means of a special act , not 
connected with the course of nature, has been yielded 
up to death , Lev. xvii. 11. Since, then, the cru¬ 
cifixion of Christ falls not under the category of 
the slaughter of an innocent person, or of the 
murder, for the ends of justice, of a righteous 
man, but under that of the surrendering up of 
His own person at once freely and in accordance 
with the purpose of God, Tit. ii. 14; 1 Tim. ii. 
6, the significance, power and efficacy of this 
death must correspond entirely with the peculiar 
nature and dignity of the person of Jesus Christ. 
He Himself, however, expressly indicates, Mattb. 
xx. 28, His death as the substitutionary offering of 
a ransom price. On aocount of the nature of His 
person, consequently, this vicariousness must be 
complete, the satisfaction all sufficient, the ran¬ 
som actual and eternal. As against the false 
and distorted interpretations of Hofmann, see 
Dzlitzsch’s Second Appendix “on the firm Scrip¬ 
tural basis for the Church doctrine of vicarious 
satisfaction” (in his Commentary, p. 708ff.). 

7. The sacrifice of Christ is also not compared 
with the human sacrifices of the heathen, but is 
brought into direct relation with the high, 
priestly expiatory offering ordained by God, as 
being the accomplishment of its type, and the 
realization of its symbol. In this very fact lies 

83 


the certainty that the relation of God to this of¬ 
fering is neither that of mere passive permission, 
nor that of Divine wrath quenched in the blood 
of human sacrifices, nor that of any caprice or un¬ 
righteousness on the part of God in His acceptance 
of this sacrifice, and holding the substitution as 
valid. This becomes perfectly clear, if we re¬ 
gard, on the one band, the position of Christ 
alike in reference to God and to mankind, and, 
on the other, His relation to the Spirit of God. 

8. It is not enough to bring into prominenee 
the thoroughly moral character of the sacrifice of 
Christ; neither is it sufficient to lay stress on the 
religious purity and acceptableness in the sight of 
God of this act, with its moving grounds and im¬ 
pelling causes. In this case we should merely 
have a sacrifice accomplished such as, in respect 
of conscientiousness, love of truth, zealous faith, 
and fidelity of compassion, all true Christians 
are enabled by the influences of the Holy Spirit 
to accomplish in a death by martyrdom. We 
have to do with a movement and working of the 
Spirit in Christ , which has its ground and begin¬ 
ning not within the limits of time and of humanity, 
and thus with a sacrifice freely determined upon 
in eternity, and accomplished within the limits 
of time in perfect unity with the eternal Spirit, 
who works perpetually through Christ’s whole 
career of life and suffering—a sacrifice which, 
precisely for this reason, has a world-embracing 
and ever-during significance, and has become the 
means of the establishment of a new covenant. 

9. On the basis, and under the authority of 
the Mosaio law and worship, there was indeed a. 
calling to the eternal inheritance of the children of. 
God; but the promised inheritance could not be* 
received, because the law was able only to 
sharpen the consciousness of guilt, and with this 
the sense of deserved punishment and death, 
while the ritual could, in its turn, produce only, 
as a Levitical purification, a typical redemption, a 
merely symbolical approach to God. It was only, 
through the truly expiatory death of the God- 
man, who expiated, suffered and died, not for 
Himself, but vicariously, and rendered satisfac¬ 
tion not merely to the righteousness, but to the 1 
punitive righteousness of God, that a change was 
wrought in the entire relation of humanity to God, 
and a real taking away of man's guilty condition and 1 
relations became possible. 

10. All this mirrors itself indeed in human, 
feelings, experiences, and testimonies, and finds 
in them expression ; but it has its ground in no 
human conditions and conceptions, but in the- 
arrangements and promises of God. The neces¬ 
sary consequence of the death of Jesus Christ is, 
therefore, a new covenant; so that this death is; 
not merely the antitype of the High-priestly of¬ 
fering of atonement, but also, of the Paschal' 
Lamb, 2 Cor. v. 7, and, as is immediately inti¬ 
mated in what follows by the author of our 
Epistle, is the antitype of the covenant sacrifice. 
Ex. xxiv., whereby Israel, sprinkled by the blood 
of atonement, was dedicated; as the people of 
God, and as a royal priesthood (Lev. viii.). 

11. The death of Christ* is, in its significance 
in sacred history, just as little to be conceived 
apart from the glorification of the Royal Priest 
enthroned at the right hand of God, which fol¬ 
lowed upon His resurrection and ascension, as 
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from the perfected life of the Incarnate One, 
which was secured by His obedience and suffer¬ 
ings. In the passage before us, howeYer, these 
intermediate and conditioning acts are merely 
indicated, and not brought into prominence. 
The emphasis lies rather on the fact that the 
accomplished entrance of Christ into the hea¬ 
venly sanctuary accomplished once and for ever, 
in that it wrought eternal redemption, had its 
ground and efficiency in His own blood, and for 
this reason infinitely transcends its one-sided 
and shadowy type in the expiatory rites of tho 
Old Covenant. 

12. It is only by a reference to the High- 
priestly offering of atonement, that an emphasis 
is laid upon the blood (see particularly chap, 
xiii. 11). Elsewhere an offering of the body is 
also mentioned (chap. x. 10), but, of course, 
comprehending this, in that Christ is said to have 
offered up Himeelf (ch. vii. 26; ix. 14, 25; Eph. 
v. 2); since we have to do with the full and 
undivided person of the Redeemer, alike in His 
earthly and His glorified state. At all events, 
our author is not chargeable with that sensuous 
mode of conception and expression employed by 
the Socinians, whioh characterizes the school of 
Bengel and Hottinger, and has been followed by 
Stier, and, in part, by Hofmann—a mode of ex¬ 
pression which, while unduly pressing the ana¬ 
logy of the earthly high-priest's proceedings in 
the act of expiation, is fraught with misconcep¬ 
tions, false assumptions, and dangerous conse¬ 
quences. It Assumes that the blood of sprinkling 
(ch. x. 22; xii. 24) is even in heaven a separate 
thing,* existing beside the glorified but bloodless 
body of the exalted Redeemer. Quenst&dt has 
strikingly expressed the correct view, while 
Calov, on the other hand, has indulged in many 
sensuous representations, and in an undue admix¬ 
ture of merely sensuous and poetio with dogma- 
.tic elements. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

'The perfection of the mediatorship of Jesus Christ 
^consists in the perfection: 1, of the eanctuary in 
which He exercises His offioe; 2, of the office 
which He exercises; 8, of the sacrifice which He 
•has offered; 4, of the covenant which He estab¬ 
lished; 5, of the blessings which He procures.— 
•The power of the blood of Jesus Christ: a. whence 
it springs; b. what it accomplishes; c. how it is 
appropriated.—The death of Jesus Christ as a 
High-priestly sacrifice—The nature, the causes , and 
the effects of the sacrifice offered by Jesus Christ.— 
Wo are redeemed : 1, from what? 2, by what? 8, 
for what?—The purging of our conscience: a . in 
its necessity; b. in its means ; c. in its consequences. 
—The consequences of Christ's offering of Him¬ 
self are: 1, His entrance into the heavenly sanc- 
• tuary; 2, an eternal redemption; 8, the New Co¬ 
venant—What defiles and what purifies us.—Re¬ 
deemed by Christ, we yet cannot do whatever 
we would; we are members of -the New Covenant. 
—The New Covenant in: 1, its object; 2, its 
.foundation; 8, its means.—The death of Christ 
.is the most perfect offering: 1, as am offering of 
Himself; 2, as a sin-offering; 8, as a cleansing 
^offering; 4, as a covenant offering; 5, as a peace¬ 


offering.—The Redemption through Jesus Christ 
is: 1, an eternal one; 2, a complete one.—We have 
in our redemption to look: 1, at the Mediator , 
who has procured it; 2, at the price which it has 
cost; 8, at the gain which it has secured; 4, at 
the covenant which it has established; 5, at the 
end which it proposes. 

Starke :—-Saviours [healers] and redeemers 
[ransomers] from bodily needs are distinguisha¬ 
ble ; but Jesus is the true Saviour , who saves ns 
even from our sins; He alone has procured an 
eternal redemption.— -Grand redemption of the 
human race! The Son of Ood Himself has re¬ 
deemed us by His own blood.—The blood of 
Christ is a free, public boundary fixed against 
sin.—How heavy, great and dreadful must oar 
sins be in the sight of God! They are assuredly 
dead works, which bring not only temporal, bat 
also eternal death.—A believer may indulge in 
defiance and glorying against the Devil. Out of 
Christ I am to and in myself a sinner; In Christ 
I am a sinner no longer.—The atoning sacrifice 
of the Lord Jesus is efficacious not only for the 
future, but for the past; for the believers of the 
Old as well as of the New Testament.—Many 
children of the world imagine that they are able 
to live well and rightly before others, when be¬ 
hold, their works are purely dead works, which 
spring from a heart spiritually dead, and lead to 
eternal death. Matth. xxiii. 27; Rev. iii. 1. 

Rieger; —Purification and propitiation com¬ 
prehend God's entire work of rescuing from sin. 
1 John ii. 2; Col. i. 14, 22.—With the plague of 
an evil conscience, or with the halting move¬ 
ments of an unpurified conscience, there is no 
service acceptable to the living God. 

Menken :—The way into the holiest of all was 
no path of pleasure pursued by self-will and 
self-glorification; but a path of the deepest self- 
abasement, which, through the Eternal Spirit, 
offered itself unto the uttermost before God.— 
The New Testament is nothing but the histoiy 
of the fulfilment of the Divine promise, and thus 
the history of the appearance of the Promised 
One, and along with this, the history of an 
accomplished , the announcement of an existing, 
reconciliation of the world with God. 

Heubner: —The infinite value of the reconci¬ 
liation wrought by Christ: 1. In the way and 
manner in which it has been made; a. as an im¬ 
mediate propitiation of God in the sanctuary of 
God; b. by Christ's offering of Himself. 2. In 
the effects of this reconciliation, since a. it puri¬ 
fies the conscience; b. gives power for a holy 
life; c. has established God's covenant with men, 
so that they now have full entrance into life. 

Tbxtor: — (Epistolary Sermons, 1858). The high- 
priestly office of Jesus Christ: 1. how this is 
already prefigured in the Old Testament; 2. how 
Jesus Christ has exercised it; 8. the benefit 
which it brings us. 

Fbickb :—The blood of Jesus Christ purifies 
1. the conscience; 2. from dead works; 3. to 
serve the living God. 

L. Harms: —(At Hermannsburg): The hea¬ 
venly high-priesthood of our Lord Jesus on the 
new earth: 1. His Church; 2. the altar; 8. the 
congregation (1863). 
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in. 

In the concluding of this New Covenant the blood of Christ was indispensable. 

Chapter IX. 16-22. 

16 For where a testament t*, there must also of necessity be [be adduced or declared, 

17 <plp£<T&at\ the death of the testator. For a testament is of force after men are dead: 
otherwise it is of no strength at all [since it scarcely is of any force] while the testa- 

18 tor liveth. Whereupon [whence, 80ev\ neither [not even, o&di] 1 the first testament 

19 was [has been] dedicated [inaugurated] without blood. For when Moses had spoken 
every precept to all the people according to the 1 law, he took the blood of calves and 
of goats, 8 with water, and scarlet wool, and hyssop, and sprinkled 4 both the book [it- 

20 self, adrd] and all the people, Saying, This is the blood of the testament [or, cove- 

21 nant] which God hath {om. hath] enjoined unto you. Moreover [And] he sprinkled 
likewise with blood both the tabernacle, and all the vessels of the ministry [service]. 

22 And almost [pretty nearly, or about, <^e6Jv] all things are by the law purged with 
blood; and without shedding of blood is [there takes place] no remission. 

1 Ver. 18.—Instead of ovf A. C. D. fe. L., 4, 44, 56 (but not the Sin.), write ©to*. 

* Ver. 19.— The article before rtf/tor la Touched for bj A. C. D*. L., Jfl, 47, 71. In the Sin. it comee from a second hand. 

• Ter. 19.—The Art. before Tpdytr is required by Sin. A. C. D. £ n 80. 

4 Ver. 19.—For ippavrur* all the Uncial MSS. hare ipdmatr. 

[Ver. 16.—not be, as E. V., but, adduced* declared, Alf., implied; Words., brought to pau; many, afferri coram 
Judice, of establishing judicially; Moll renders ** beigebracht toerden .” 

Ver. 17.—war* rexpolt, over the dead, in cate qf the dead, lit, on condition of persons as dead. —iwei piprore elegantly 
softening and appealing rather to the judgment of the reader; “for look whether perchance it has force;” see if it be not 
perhaps Invalid. It is by no means intensive, as in the E. V., “ it has no force at all.” Otherwise it should be taken as a 
question: ** Since doet it at aU^it doet not at all, does itt ” 

Ver. 18.— 60er, whence, logical.— ov64^ not even.— fyawcamorat. Peril, hat been inaugurated, not, wot dedic at ed . The 
Perl Implies that it stands before our eyes. 

Ver. 19 .—kahifleioqc vdp, for after every commandment teat spoken, etc .— ain6 re rb fiiftoior, both the book itself. 

Ver. 20 . i mttAsro, Aor., enjoined* not, hath enjoined. 

Ver. 21.—«ai r^v artcqriiv 64, and the tabernacle too; so cat— 64, constantly and elegantly used in Greek. Not quite 
aa in B. V. and Alt, and moreover. 

Ver. 22.—*o* <rx*Sor, and pretty much, pretty nearly, at one might say. It does not like our almost (Gr. hkiyov Stir) 
positively exclude a part, but simply declines to guarantee the exact accuracy of the statement. Almost, therefore, is 
never ite proper rendering. Alf. renders almost* but adds parenthetically, one may toy that* which Is sufficiently exact.— 
aiisarvcxvaia, either shedding of blood in the slaughter of the victim, or pouring out of the blood of the victim when 
slaughtered; the former here seems more probable. “seems to be a word ooined by the sacred writer, to express 

hia meaning.” Alt. —ytWat, takes placet —BL.J. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Vrb. 16. For where a testament is, etc .— 
Attempts have been very naturally made 
(springing from the 60ev of ver. 18, and the y&p 
connecting this verse with ver. 15), to take 6ia - 
drjKJi here in its ordinary sense of covenant (Orit. 
Sacr ., VII. 2 p., 1067 sq., Seb. Schmidt, Michaelis, 
Cramer, Ebrard, etc.). They are convicted at 
once, however, of error, by the utter falseness 
of the idea that in the formation of a covenant 
the death of Him who framed it is indispensable 
to its validity, as well as by the intolerable harsh¬ 
ness of any other mode of explaining 6 dsadtpevoc. 
For although hri venpoig might indeed denote 
“ over slaughtered sacrificial victims,” inasmuch 
as in later usage rb veupfo, is frequently=rd 
icrupa, —it is impossible that 6 diaBkpevoq can be 
applied either to the animal offered in sacrifice in 
confirmation of the covenant, or to the man re¬ 
garded as replaced and represented by the victim, 
and thus pledging himself as it were to a moral 
death, or to the mediator of the covenant. If, 


on the other hand, in allusion to the above men¬ 
tioned inheritance ( khjpcvopla ), we evolve here 
out of the more general signification of 6ujB^kij 
( arrangement, dispositio) the more special one of 
testamentary arrangement, testament, vie must beware 
of extending the application of the compari¬ 
son made in illustration of the thought, beyond 
the immediate sentiment and purpose of the 
writer, and thus of introducing alien and incon¬ 
gruous elements into the passage. Such is the 
idea advanced by Menken, who says (Homilies on 
Chapters IX* and X, p. 142) that only He who 
by His death has proved Himself worthy of the 
inheritance, could make others fellow-heirs with 
Him; as also that of Hofmann, who (Weissag. 
II., 165] appeals in proof of the necessity of the 
death ox the 6 dtadepevof, to the fact that during 
His life He could add something to His posses¬ 
sions, and thus could not during His life-time 
make any one an heir of the whole property 
that He should leave behind Him. The question 
is not now of a setting forth of the ultimate ground 
of the death of Christ, a ground already as¬ 
signed at ver. 15—but of an illustration of its 
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practical necessity, in order for the delivering 
over of the blessings of salvation, as an inheri¬ 
tance. Compare as to the idea, Luke xxii. 29: 
icayij dtarldepai vpiv Kaduf dtkdrrb pot 6 narfjp pov 
paotfciav. Among the ancient Hebrews there 
were, it is true, no arbitrary testamentary 
bequests, Deut. xxi. 16. But among the later 
Jews they were by no means unknown (Michab- 
lis, Mot. Reckt. II., 2 80), and the sentiment in 
question is conceived and expressed not from a 
Hebrew, but a Hellenic point of view. If we 
decline giving to fipiodat the signification adduced 
(Horn. Schriftb. II. 1,428) or enured (referred by 
Wittich to the relatives ), the most probable ren¬ 
dering will be that of termone ferri=comtare 
(Bretschn.). The juris tic application of the word 
=qfferri coramjudice (Hammond, Eisner, and the 
majority, since Valckenaer) is restricted pro¬ 
perly to the adducing of evidence in court, and 
appiies not to the right of inheritance. The 
rendering esse, extar e=yiyveoQcu (be or become), 
which, with the ancients and up to the time of 
Valok., was the prevalent one, is held among 
later comm, only by Schults and Bohme, and 
cannot be sustained. The rendering expectari 
(Grot.) is totally inadmissible. Grammatically 
indefensible too is the making pfyrore=sfdfiru t not 
yet (Vulg., Erasm., Luth., Schlicbt., Bohme). 
In a strictly objective sentence we should indeed 
have expected ob ; but the later writers in caused 
sentences with bn and knei frequently confbund 
ob and pfj (Mad via, Synt., g 207, Anm. 2). If, 
with Winer, «we decline ascribing to our author 
a negligence belonging properly to the vulgar 
idiom (Mcjllach, Gramm, der Griech. Vulgar - 
tpracke , p. 29), but give to ufj its subjective force, 
*we must then (with (Ec., Beng., Lachm., Hofm , 
Del., etc.), assume an interrogation; and this all 
the more, aa inti, also at chap. x. 2; Rom. iii. 
6; 1 Cor, xiv. 16; xv. 29; introduces a proof in 
the form of interrogation, and ignore appears 
alike in direct (John vii. 26) and indirect (Luke 
iii. 15; 2 Tim. ii. 25) interrogations. Quite un¬ 
necessarily lemon. Pblus. ( Ep. IV., 118) prefers 
the reading pi/ r dre found only in D*. 

Vbb. 18. whence, also, neither has the 
flret covenant, etc. —The reference of bdev to 
ver. 15 by putting vv. 16, 17, in parenthesis (Za- 
char., Mor., Storr, Heinr., Bisp.,) is inadmissi¬ 
ble. The words *ar& rdv vdpov are not to be con¬ 
nected with k&otk ivro^f=(“ Every command¬ 
ment as contained in the law,’* (Schlicht., Calov, 
Beng., Bl., Bisp., etc.,) but with 'ka’ktfitloi^, (Ec., 
Erasm., Calv., Bex., Grot., etc.,); not, however, in 
the sense of “according to the command** in re¬ 
ference to the injunction, Ex. xx. 22, (Bex., etc.,) 
but, “in accordance with .the law received on 
Sinai; ** inasmuch as in concluding the covenant, 
an exact repetition of the divine commands was 
indispensable. 

Vbb. 19. He took the blood, etc. —The koi 
after fiipMov which we must not (with Colomes. 
and Valcken.) strike out, and which cannot possi¬ 
bly, with Beng., be taken as corresponding to the 
K<d Si of ver. 21, forbids our making airrb rb pi(i. 
dependent on Xapow. We are to assume here, as 
also ip the mention of the goats which might be 
chosen for burnt offering, (Lev. i. 10f.; iv. 28 f.; 
ix. 2 f.; Num. vi. 10 f.; vii. 27; comp. Ex. xxiv. 5); 
and were also used in the expiatory offerings 


mentioned in w. 12, 18, and in like manner in 
respect to the means of purification, (which else¬ 
where are found only in the case of lepers. Lev. 
xiv., and those defiled by dead bodies, Num. xix.) 
an expression drawn from tradition, (and which, 
at least in respect to that which immediately fol¬ 
lows, is also found in Joseph. Antu III. 8, 6), of 
the event recorded, Ex. xxiv. In the citation 
we have rovro instead of the idov of the Sept., 
6 Beds instead of avpioq, and hvereiharo instead of 
SUBero. 

Vbb. 21. And the tabernacle, too. —Since 
the tabernacle and vessels were constructed at a 
later period, the author cannot refer to anything 
that is contemporaneous with what is hitherto 
mentioned. To this fact points the oat di=but 
also , on the other hand also. The anointing is that 
.enjoined, Ex. xl. 10, which is probably identical 
with that whioh was performed. Lew. viii. 10, 
during the seven days of priestly co ns e cra tion, 
an account of which, similar to that here re¬ 
corded, is given by Josephus, while the original 
text reoounts only the sprinkling with oil, as of 
the positive means of consecration, but mentions 
the purifying by the blood of atonement only in 
reference to the altar, Lev. viii. 15, 19, 24. 

Vbb. 22. And all things, as one might 
say, are purified with blood, etc. —Also, 
water and fire are a means of purification; 
but when the question is of forgiveness of sin, 
then blood is demanded, according to Lev. xvii 
11. The vegetable sin-offering of the poor. Lev. 
v. 11-18, forms no exoeption, but is a recognised 
substitute. Chrys., Primas., etc., erroneously re¬ 
fer exeSSv to Kadapi^trcu as if expressing the im¬ 
perfection of this purification, neither, however, 
does it belong to ev alparc, (Beng., Bohn.), bat 
to ndvra. The word idpareaxyoia is understood 
by De W., Thol., Hofm., Keii, of the pooling 
out of blood on the altar, and the sprinkling, 
while BL, LUn., Del., Kurts, on the contrary, 
refer it to the slaughter , which is parallel to the 
death of Christ upon the cross. DeL recalls the 
language of the last Supper, Luke xxiL 20, as 
in point of symbol and of fact, furnishing the 
closest parallel, without yet being insensible to 
what, on purely archaeological grounds, may be 
urged in favor of the former explanation (comp. 
Einhobn, Primip des Mosaismus, p. 82 ff.). 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. Even in the Old Test, the salvation pre¬ 
mised by God to His people, under certain 
terms and conditions, appears as an inheritance. 

rrVni It is thus not unsoriptural, and not 

even surprising, but merely uncommon, when 
Christ, who previously was regarded as the ac- 
compli8her of the revelation of God, and as royal 
head and leader of His people to salvation, as 
pledge and mediator of that new covenant which 
was promised and typified in the Old, is now 
represented as a Testator , in that, for the vivid 
illustration of the close connection, lying in 
the very nature of the case, between the death 
of Jesus Christ and the attainment of the inherit¬ 
ance of the children of God, promised to ns by 
God, and given over as His own, to Christ, for 
transmission to us, this comparison opens the 
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most appropriate and the most instructive 
analogies. 

2. Since tuck is the state of the ease , for this rea¬ 
son even in the formation of the old covenant, 
the application of blood, for cleansing and for 
expiation, was indispensable, and during the ex¬ 
istence of that economy was always employed for 
such a purpose, in accordance with the express 
command of God. It was then, with a reference to 
the death of Jesus Christ, as the true and effica¬ 
cious sacrifice, that this arrangement was insti¬ 
tuted; and it is no accommodation to Jewish 
prejudices, and Eabbinioal modes of expression, 
to regard Christ as a priest and an offering; 
rather, on the contrary, the Levitical offerings 
are to be conceived under the point of view of a 
divinely ordained type of the sacrifice determined 
in the eternal counsels of God, and freely under¬ 
taken by Christ, (eh. x. 6 if.). Hence the bdev, 
v. 18. 

8. In this connection becomes explicable, also, 
the sprinkting of the Tabernacle, and of the sa¬ 
cred vessels, and of the sacred records of the di¬ 
vine revelation and covenant, with blood , as well 
aa the sprinkling of the people, although this 
belongs only to tradition. It expresses the ob - 
ligation inhering th both parties for the offering of 
the effici< at. sacrifice, and the present inability to 
furnish it with the means existing at the time. 
Remitters peccata non est opus absolutes misericor- 
dite , sed fit interveniente simul satisfactions eaque 
aufficientissima licet a miserieordia divina procurata. 
(Seb. Schmidt). 

HOMILETIGAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Obedience to the ordinances of God is not 
merely the duty of men, but our best auxiliary 
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in the struggle against sin.—The law of God 
which makes acquainted with and condemns sin, 
points also the way to the forgiveness of sin. 
—Sin is a stain which can be removed only by 
blood.—On the connection of sin, expiation, and 
forgiveness. 

Starks: —Just as surely as Christ has died, 
so sure is the covenant of grace with God.—Di¬ 
vine justice demanded blood, and without this 
God could not be propitiated, Col. i. 14, 20.— 
Moses, a faithful servant in the house of God. 
Blessed are they who are his imitators!—There 
is, in itself, nothing pure before God, not even 
the holy place, nor the teachers who enter 
thither to conduct the service of God, as the peo¬ 
ple who assemble there to serve God, and this 
even in their best acts; vet the blood of Christ 
purifies all.—How capital a point of faith is tar¬ 
nished by the blood and death of Jesus Christ! 
without this, all His suffering were in vain, and 
that even though it had been far heavier than it 
was. By this we are reconciled with God. 

Riboer: —Only through Christ, and Hi&death, 
has the whole blessing of redemption, which God 
would apply to us miserable wretches for our sal¬ 
vation, amounted to a proper testament and be¬ 
quest, u e., to a gracious economy confirmed by 
the death of its Author. 

Heubber: —If everything is defiled by the im¬ 
pure hands of men, if the whole earth is dese¬ 
crated by sin, then does everything stand in need 
of cleansing and consecration, Job xv. 4.—In the 
expiatory power of the death of Jesus lies its pro¬ 
per significance, Is. liii.—Without a surrender 
to death there is no reconciliation. The yielding 
up of life an expiation for deseorated life, Ex. 
xviL 11. 


IV. 

The necessary, yet never repeated sacrificial death of Christ has introduced a perfectly satisfactory 

propitiation. 

Chapter IX. 28-28. 

23 It teas therefore necessary that the patterns [copies] of the things in the heavens 
should be purified with these; but the heavenly things tnemselves with better sacrifices 

24 than these. For Christ is not entered [did not enter] into the holy places made with 
hands! which are the figures [counterparts] of the true [genuine, <kXy{hv<hv] ; but into 
heaven itself, now to appear [to be manifested, Ippavtadr^at] in the nresence of God 

25 for us: Nor yet [and not, obdi] that he should [may] offer himself often, as the high 

26 priest entereth into the holy place every year with the blood of others: For then must 
he often have suffered since the foundation of the world : but now [as it is, vov(] once 
in the end of the world [ages, afafomy] hath he appeared [been manifested, Ttyavlpwrai] 

27 to put away sin by the sacrifice of himself [by means of his sacrifice]. And as [in so 
much as xaff Saov] it is appointed [reserved, axbxstrat] unto men once to die. but after 

28 that the judgment: So [also] 1 Christ was once [for all] offered to bear the sins of 
many; and unto them that look for him shall he appear the second time without sin 
unto salvation. 
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l Yer. 27 .—tcai is to be read after outuk, according to the united testimony of the Uncials. 

[ Yer. 23.—ra piv vwoStiyixara the copies indeed ; or while the copies. v*&«iyj&a something shown or exhibited under 
in subordination to, something else, whether as a partem, or a copy; here clearly the latter; though perhaps it may be 
better to take vw 6 as lessening, lowering down, the signification, thus faint sketch, delineation, outline . 

Yer. 21.—ow yap ct* xctporoiqra *Urrjh.,for not into a sanctuary made with hands did Christ enter—tor it was no sanc¬ 
tuary made with hauds, into which, etc.— Twa ahifiirur, the genuine, the archetypal.—iptanoOqrai. to be manifested, not sim¬ 
ply to appear. 

Yer. 25.—oW Ira—voor+tpn nor that he may (not might) offer himsdf. 

Yer. 26.—exel *6n—e6ei av, since it were, would be, necessary for him frequently to suffer; ttci logical as cb. ii. 1,—5* 
must frequently have suffered* The meaning is not, with Del. and Alt, that His making repeated offerings now in the 
liefvenly sauctuary, would necessitate His having previously frequently suffered on earth, inasmuch as each offering in 
the sanctuary presupposes a previous suffering on earth. This is a thought altogether too far-fetched for the scope of the 
passago. The writer argues, in my judgment, eimply from the historical feet, or perhaps rather confirms his statement 
by a reference to the historical fact. If He were entered into the heavenly sanctuary, in order to make, as the high-priest 
did, repeated entrances into it, it would follow, as a logical conclusion, that there must have been a series of such acts in 
former ages. If; like the entrances of the Levitical high-priest, His entrance and presentation of Himself were of such a 
nature as to require repetition, then, of course, there should have been a series of sufferings and entrances in former times. 
But in contrast with that, and as showing the tingle and decisive character of His High-Priestly entrance, ho has, in fort, 
(wri 64) been manifested but once, and that, once for all, at the consummation of the ages.—fee. rfc fivwtac avrow, by His 
sacrifice— the sacrifice which He made. It was, indeed, a sacrifice of Himself, but this is not expressed in the text. 

Yer. 27.— naif ooov not simply as (wc, or xa0u*) but inasmuch as, assigning a ground or reason.—dwtfcvmu, it (li«s 
away) is reserved for, not is appointed. —«i« owrtipiar for salvation is by some connected with the Part. ow*k6*x- bat by 
most better with tyAjor rat, will appear for salvation .—K.]. 


EXEOBTICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Yer. 23. It was necessary now, etc. —The 
nature of the following Terse renders it more 
desirable to supply rjv (Ebr., Del.), than koriv 
(Liin.). The CKovpdvia are not the heavenly 
blessings (Seb. Schmidt, Ramb., and others); 
not the Christian Church (Chrys., Theod., Este, 
Lapid., Calov, Heubn. etc.) ; but the heavenly 
eanctuary iu contrast with its earlhly copy made 
with hands. The plur. Kptirroot ttvoiaic points 
not to the sufferings, prayers, and works of loVe 
of Christians, in common with the sacrificial 
death of Jesus (Qrot., Paul.). It is the plural 
of kind, or class. But to transform purification 
into consecration (Bl., Liin., De W., etc.) is totally 
unallowable, as is also the substituting in the 
place of the heavenly sanctuary, the men who 
belong to the New Test, economy (Thom. Aqu., 
Beng., Menk., Thol., etc.). But neither is the 
cleansing in question an actual purging of heaven 
by the casting out of Satan, which Akersloot would 
refer to Luke x. 18, John xii. 81; while Bleek 
would explain in accordance with Rev. xii. 7-9. 
The oontext demands an expiatory purification, 
i. t., a doing away of the influence of human sin 
upon the heavenly sanctuary (Stier, Hofm., 
Del., Riehm, Alf.). 

Ver. 24. For not into a sanctuary made 
with hands, etc. —The author is not assigning 
the ground why there is now need of better sacri¬ 
fices for the cleansing of the heavenly sanctuary 
(Hofm.), nor giving the proof that Christ has ac¬ 
tually entered into the heavenly sanctuary, (Bl., 
Liin.,) nor illustrating the contrast between the 
earthly and the heavenly sanctuary (Ebr.), nor 
is he demonstrating the necessity of better offer¬ 
ings for the heavenly world from the reality of 
the one which has been furnished and offered to 
Qod (Del.). .He is confirming the declaration 
of the previous verse, that the purification 
argued as necessary , has been actually accom¬ 
plished. Hoftn. now conoedes, that Hie Infin. 

[•Alford criticises the Eng. ver. “ most have suffered ” on 
the ground that the antecedent time, being already indicated 
by the ibet, need not be again expressed by waOeiv. The 
criticism would bo Just If the e6*t were in the English ver¬ 
sion instead of in the Greek. But in English the must, which 
translates the cfo, not having In itself the Idea of past time, 
this idea has to be put into the accompanying Infinitive. 
The rendering of the common version is therefore, I think, 
Idiomatic and unexceptionable.—K.]. 


Aor. kpQavuj&rjvcu constitutes no ground of objec¬ 
tion (Wnr. | 44; Jdatt. xx. 26; 1 Pet. iv. 2) to 
our understanding the vvv of the permanent pre¬ 
sence of Christ before the unveiled face of God in 
heaven. The position of the imkp Jjfiav at the end 
of the clause, throws intentional and weighty 
emphasis upon the soteriological significance of 
this e/jufe:viadqvat, a significance referable in its 
purpose to the persons of the readers. This 
word expresses (Acts xxiv. 1) strikingly the re¬ 
ciprocal and unveiled face to face manifestation 
of God and Christ, and is found in no correspond¬ 
ing sense among the technical expressions of the 
old covenant. 

Yer. 26.—May offer himself, etc. —The 
fly yoofkpnv iavrSv refers not to Christ's offering 
Himself on earth. In that case it were Tirtnally 
=jt adetv, v. 26, which, as ch. xiii. 12, is to be 
understood of the suffering of death. But the 
offering of the blood in the heavenly all-holy 
presupposes the slaying of the victim outside of 
the Ady ton, and is brought about by the entrance 
of the high-priest, of whom after his entrance, 
was required a two-fold offering of different kinds 
of blood (oh. ix. 7), as his entrance was preceded 
by the slaughter of two different Yictima. To 
this refer the expressions of our passage, in 
which to avoid a misapprehension of the plnr. 
dvoiaig, used in v. 23, the idea is repelled that in 
the heavenly all-holy,' whither Christ has en¬ 
tered, not in alien but in His own blood, He has 
now to offer Himself at repeated times . Had re¬ 
peated offerings of Himself been the purpose of 
His entrance into heaven, which assuredly is in 
every case to be conceived of as but a single 
one (Schlioht. and Bdhme,Bl. t Hofm., DeL), then 
must also a iroXXdxic iraOtiv have preceded, and 
that indeed “ from the foundation of the world," 
t. e. f Christ would have been obliged to suffer 
just as many times before His entrance to God, 
as He now was repeatedly to offer Himself be¬ 
fore God (Hoftn., Del., Alf.). But this wonld 
contradict the faot that Christ has become man, 
not at the beginning, bat at the end of the world. 
This explanation is far more probable than the 
common one thAt Christ would otherwise have 
been obliged every time to return into the world. 

[I do not see mnch to choose between tbe 
two explanations: viz., that which urges the 
singleness of Christ’s entrance and offering in 
the heavenly sanctuary, on the ground that 
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otherwise He would have had repeatedly to de¬ 
scend and suffer, inasmuch as every npooQkpetv 
implied a previous iradeiv, and that which urges 
the singleness of His irpoafipeiv, on the ground 
that otherwise Ho must have gone through a 
series of sacrificial sufferings while remaining 
on earth, in order to accumulate, as it were, a 
stock of sacrificial suffering, on the strength of 
which He might make an equal number of priestly 
offerings in the heavenly sanctuary. Or rather 
it seems to me that the latter view, though sup¬ 
ported by Del., Alf., and Moll, is much the 
harsher and more improbable of the two. For 
although it is undoubtedly true, as Del. urges, 
that the author takes his stand on the assump¬ 
tion of only a single presentation of Christ in 
heaven, yet it is equally true that this is based on 
the actually existing state of facts, viz., on the 
singleness of Christ's sacrificial suffering on 
earth. For it surely is not more monstrous to 
assume a series of descents to earth and reen- i 
trances into heaven after suffering death, than to | 
assume a series of deaths continuously occur¬ 
ring on earth to be followed subsequently by as 
many successive high-priestly entrances into the ! 
heavenly sanctuary. The latter seems to me, 
considering the analogy of the Jewish rites, 
much the more unnatural of the two. In point 
of fact I do not believe that the writer had in 
mind precisely either of the above ideas, though 
that which he had comes much nearer to the 
first than the second. The question is not in his 
mind a question of the relation between a sup¬ 
posed series of priestly offerings in heaven, and 
a corresponding series of sufferings on earth. 
It is simply a logical deduction from a matter of 
fact. If Christ’s entrance into heaven were of 
the nature of the Jewish priest’s entrances into 
the Mosaic sanctuary, such, viz., as to involve a 
repetition of His entrances, and offerings from 
time to time, this must have led inevitably to, 
and manifested itself in. His repeated sufferings 
in the successive ages of the world. But there 
has been no such manifestation. He has, in fact, 
(vwi) appeared and suffered but once, and that 
at the very close of the old period, and when the 
former age is about to merge into the new. This 
fioct is in itself decisive of the nature of His 
priesthood. It at once grow out of, and demon¬ 
strate* the fact, that His priesthood, unlike that 
of the Levitical priests, is one in which one act 
of suffering on earth, and one priestly entrance 
into and offering in heaven, accomplish the whole 
work.—K.]. 

The nefavipurai refers not to the appearance 
in heaven before God, (Grot., Schultz, etc.), but 
to the favipooic ev aapsi, 1 Tim. iii. 16; 1 Pet. 
i. 20; v. 4; 1 John ii. 28; iii. 5, 8. The ex¬ 
pression M owTtleiq. raw atAvav is in sense=€7r’ 
eoxnrov tuv ijfiepuv robruw ch. i. 1; and like the 
Pauline (1 Cor. x. 11) tcL rkXg tuv aiuvuv, is a 

translation of the Heb. The 

eonnection of the words did dvataq airrov 
with ntfavipurai (Grot., Carpz., Bohme, ThoL 
etc.), is unnatural, “ since Ovoia appears much 
ratner as expressing the end of the manifesta¬ 
tion of Christ than the means of that manifesta¬ 
tion.” (Del.). These words are thus to be closely 
eonneoted with elc ddtnjaiv dpapriaq, which gives 


the object of Christ’s appearance on the world’s 
theatre of action, viz., “ the doing aw&y, abso¬ 
lutely, and beyond the need of being supple¬ 
mented with any second similar manifestation, 
of all that is sinful.” 

Vek. 27. And inasmuch as it is re¬ 
served, etc. —K off boov constitutes not, like 
koBuq, merely a comparison, but at the same time 
a reason, in this case for the fact that in Christ 
also, along with His death, the work of His first 
appearance on earth has been once for all com¬ 
pleted, and admits no repetition; but that some¬ 
thing corresponding to the Judgment is still also 
in reference to Him to be looked for. This rea¬ 
son lies in His real assumption of human nature. 
The author for this reason also employs the 
Pass. npooevexdetc, “ being offered,” because in 
this comparison the sacrifice of Christ is re¬ 
garded not as a voluntary offering, but as a suf¬ 
fering appointed to Him, as something befalling 
Him (Hofm.). We must therefore not, with 
Chrys., supply ty’ iavrov, by Himself. *Avevey- 
keiv is understood by the Pesh., Chrys., (Ec., 
Theopli., Michael., of the presenting and offering 
up of sins in sacrifice; by Luth., Schlicht., Grot., 
Bl., Hofm. ( Schrtftb . 1 Ed.), Liin., etc., of the 
taldng them away=a$cupeiv, chap. x. 4; by Hofm. 
in 2 Ed. of Schriftb., in its classio sense of bear¬ 
ing up under, sustaining, enduring them; by Jac. 
Cappell., Calov, Beng., etc., of bearing them to the 
cross, according to 1 Pet. ii. 24; by August., Este, 
Seb. Schmidt, Bohme, De W., Bisp., Del., Riehm, 
Alf., of vicarious bearing, according to Is. liii. 12, 
where it is said of the Servant of Jehovah: avrog 
dpapriac noXXuv avfyveyKE. This latter view, now 
also ably defended by Ebr. (Ally. Kirchenzeit., 
1866, Nr. 116-127) has specially in its favor the 
declaration that Christ, at His second coming will 
appear x u Pk dpapriac. Chrys., Theod., Grot, and 
others refer erroneously this latter expression 
to the redeemed, who will then be entirely per¬ 
fected. It refers to the person of Christ . Even in 
His first appearance His person was sinless, and 
sin was not in Jesus in the form of concupiscen- 
tia, as maintained by Dippel, Menken, Irving. 
But it partly assailed Him in the form of tempta¬ 
tion, chap. iv. 15, partly lay upon Him in the 
form of punishment, 2 Cor. v. 21. The expression 
Xuplc dpapriac stands in antithesis to the elf rb 
noTihcL avevey. dpapr. Thus in the main rightly 
(Ec., Theophyl., Carpz., De W., Bisp., Hofm., 
Del. and others. We need not, however, for this 
reason take dpaprla as sin-offering (J. Capp., 
Storr, etc A, or as punishment for sin (Klee, Thol., 
etc.), or (with Schultz) having to do with sin. 
Unauthorized alike by the language and by the 
fact, is the view of Theodor. Mops., Theodoret, 
Bl., that the phrase in question implies that 
there will then be no realm of evil and of sin 
which could require the work and agency of the 
reappearing Christ. . A visible return is indicated 
by the ivpBfjaerai, and it is characterized as the 
second appearance, because the appearances to 
the disciples, which took place after the re¬ 
surrection and before the ascension, belong to 
the period of Christ’s first coming to earth. The 
reading did niareuc either after or before tic 
aurnjplav (adopted by Lachm. after A. 81, 47, but 
in 1850 again expunged), is a gloss. Still less 
are we authorized to connect etc acmjpiav with 
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inreK.dexnptvois (Prim&s., Camerar., Klee, Stein, 
etc.). It belongs to bti&potrai, and points to final 
deliverance from all misery. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. In the death of Christ that has been really 
fulfilled which the sprinkling of the sacred book 
and of the sacred vessels of the temple with blood, 
symbolically represented. The sanctuary origi¬ 
nated in reference to human guilt and sin, but has 
been purified from the guilt of the general cor¬ 
ruption, by the fact that the Son of God, who, by 
the establishment of the covenant with sinful 
men, has, although from pure grace, yet assumed 
the obligation of their ransom, has actually and 
all-sufficiently offered Himself as a vicarious 
offering. 

2. By Jesus Christ's single and unrepeated, 
yet all-sufficient offering of Himself, the guilty 
relations of collective humanity are objectively re¬ 
moved, at whatever time its members may live 
upon the earth; so that neither does a repeated pre¬ 
sentation of Himself take place in heaven (which 
would presuppose a corresponding repetition of 
the sufferings of Christ, since the beginning of 
the world), nor is the second coming of the Mes¬ 
siah, which is in the certain future, for the pur¬ 
pose of a second vicarious suffering. By virtue of 
the true deity of the Saviour, His single offering 
is for ever sufficient ; by virtue of His true huma¬ 
nity He is incapable of rendering it more than once. 

8. The “ now ” of the manifestation of Christ 
on our behalf before the face of God in heaven, 
so that no veiling cloud intervenes, such as was 
in the Mosaic sanctuary, Lev. xvi. 2, is the pre¬ 
sent period of salvation , which, as the closing 
period, lasts until the parousia, and has, as its 
condition and historical commencement, the ap¬ 
pearance of Christ in the flesh with His single 
and final offering. 

4. Christ has not merely entered, from love 
and compassion, into the fellowship of human suf¬ 
fering , but He has taken upon Himself the burden 
of human sin; and this burden, under which 
men were in danger of utterly succumbing, He 
has been able to lift from them in no other way 
than by voluntarily enduring for them the punish¬ 
ment of sins which they had deserved, and by His 
vicarious death taking it from all the guilty— 
who here, as chap. ii. 10, are oalled many, not in 
the particularistic sense of an exclusion of some 
from salvation merely by virtue of the electing 
purpose of God, nor in reference to the failure 
of some to fulfil the condition of a participation in 
salvation, but, as Matth. xx. 28; xxvi. 28; Luke 
xxii. 20; Mark xiv. 84, with reference to the 
fact that the single offering of the one God-man, 
is forever efficacious for humanity in all its ma¬ 
nifold members. To the application of the doc¬ 
trine of vicarious suffering to the passage before 
us, it cannot, with Hoftn., be objected, that an 
expiatory bearing of sin cannot be designated as 
the aim and object of His offering of Himself. 
With entire correctness Del. replies to the objec¬ 
tion: “Atonement for sin was not indeed the 
purpose of men in bringing upon Him this inflic¬ 
tion ; but might be none the less the purpose of 
God in subjecting Him to it, and his own in sub¬ 
mitting to it." 


5. The earlier opinion, still held by Heubner, 
that for individuals judgment follows immediately 
upon their death, but that after the resurrection 
follows the manifestation of the judgment in re¬ 
lation to all, cannot at least be deduced from our 
passage. The contemporaneousness of the judg¬ 
ment and of the second coming of Christy follow 
clearly from chap. x. 25, 87 ff.; and the decision 
according to which the lot of the one class is 
perdition (airtiheta) and that of the other we ptvot- 
vaic ^ mentioned ch. x. 88 ff., as a con¬ 

sequence of the coming of Christ. Nevertheless, 
when the Judge in our Epistle is expressly desig¬ 
nated (chap. x. 80 ff.; xii. 28, 25, 29; xiii. 4) not 
Christ, but God is named, which might stand 
connected with the fact (D. Schultx) that God is 
the being that makes the enemies of Christ His 
footstool. Since, however, the glory and majesty 
of Christ, are elsewhere strongly emphasized in 
our Epistle, it might at first seem surprising 
that the judgment is no where expressly ascribed 
to Christ. From this, however, we may not with 
Bleek, deduce the inference that that Divine 
judgment which destroys the adversaries, precedes 
the parousia . This may, with Riehm, be more 
simply and satisfactorily explained, from the 
fact that the exalted Christ stood before the 
author’s mind as a heavenly High-priest, and it 
was therefore entirely natural to regard as the 
object of His reappearance upon earth, merely the 
consummation of His high-priestly work, L e. f 
the complete salvation of believers, and on the 
other hand, to ascribe to God Himself the accom¬ 
panying judgment, and the punishment of the 
adversaries. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The appearance of Jesus Christ on earth termi¬ 
nates one, and opens another section of the history 
of the world.—How does the entrance of Christ 
into heaven stand related to the object of His ap¬ 
pearance on earth ?—The likeness and the t mliie- 
ness of the death of Jesus Christ, and of the dy¬ 
ing of the children of men, 1, in their causes, 2, 
in their results .—The divine ordering in the 
connection of sin, death, and judgment.—How 
does the second appearance of Jesus Christ in 
the world distinguish itself from the first? 1, 
in respect to His person; 2, in His relation to sin; 
8, in His influence on the world. —In Christ we 
experience that there is a contact with sin, which 
does not defile, but which annihilates sin.—The 
doing away of the htnderances to our blessedness .— 
The looking forward of believers to the appear¬ 
ance of the Lord, 1, in its authorization; 2, in 
its satisfaction; 8, in its obligation. 

Stabkb :—There are, indeed, many offerings 
made to the Lord, but the most from hypocrisy, 
and although such have great outward show, yet 
they do not please Him. The sacrifices which 
please God, are a broken heart and a contrite 
spirit, Ps. li. 19.—The appearance of Christ in 
the presence of God is not merely the presenta¬ 
tion and holding forth of His person and of His 
propitiatory sacrifice; but extends also to a true, 
glorious, and powerful intercession, in the strict¬ 
est sense of the word. But He prays no longer 
thus humbly as when He was upon earth; for 
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His prayer belongs to His state of exaltation, 
and is a fruit of His sitting at the right hand of 
God, the Father.—Men are at no time so holy as 
to be absolutely beyond sinning; but since we 
daily sin much, and deserve punishment, we al¬ 
ways. need purification through the blood of 
Jesus.—The single offering of Christ upon the 
cross, takes away sin.—Only once has He been 
sacrificed, and more than once He may not be 
sacrificed, and therefore not in the sacred Sup¬ 
per.—The last judgment is as certain as death. 
—Observe, that upon death follows the judgment. 
Look to it, then, and strive with the highest 
industry, that thou die happy, and that thou 
mayest await with joy the appearance of thy 
Saviour for thy salvation.—To await Christ’s 
coming unto salvation is the prerogative of be¬ 
lievers, who have received for this, in a living 
hope, the first fruits of the Spirit; who love the 
appearing of the Lord, and, in order that they 
may hold themselves in readiness for a blissfal 
death, deny the world and say: Even so, Come 
Lord Jesus, Eev. xxii. 20.—The ungodly will not 
be looking for the coming of Christ at the final 
judgment, although He will appear unto them, 
whether they will or no; and this undesired ap¬ 
pearing will to them be full of sadness (Judo 15, 
Rev. i. 7).—Only when Christ shall appear will 
believers become perfectly blessed, CoL iii. 4. 

Rieger:— The heavenly sanctuary which 
Christ has entered in His appearing before God, 
is also the goal to which He will bring all who 
come to God by Him.—Whosoever learns from 
the Gospel the cause and fruit of the appearance 
of Jesus in the flesh, and of His offering for sin, 
and learns it with a loving knowledge, he may 
look with joy for His appearance in glory, and 
for the consummation of His own blessedness.— 
What a difference between the two appearances 
of Jesus, in weakness and in glory! then, under 
the burden of our sins, with the accompaniments 
of shame, the cross, and death; now, in His 
endless life, in the power of God and His revela¬ 
tion in glory. 


Heubner:— Only in eternity shall we see from 
what an abyss Christ has rescued us, and inte 
what glory He translates us.—Redemption was, 
in the mind of God, virtually effected from 
eternity, 2 Tim. i. 9. There was, then, need 
of no appearance in the presence of God; but 
that appearance of the crucified One which 
has taken place in time, was made to reveal the 
counsel of God to the world of spirits._The du¬ 

ration of the world is limited to a fixed period 
of time. As surely as it has a beginning, so 
surely will it have an end.—Waiting is the 
Christian’s art. He waits for the appearance 
of Christ, whereby the truth of faith is victori¬ 
ously confirmed, and Christ is manifested to be 
the Being whom Christians regard Him. 

Btbinhofer: —Jesus, the founder of the new 
covenant, has gathered up the sin of the whole 
world, together with all its evil fruits, upon the 
cross, ana has, once for all, so completely driven 
them away, that, under the testimony of the 
Gospel, we need make no farther distinction in 
respect of many, or of great sins. 

Menken: —If even the earthly figures of hea¬ 
venly things were desecrated and defiled by the 
communion which sinful men had with them, 
and could, therefore, remain in connection with 
them only on account of offered sacrifices, and 
only by means of certain holy expiations and 
purifyings, how much less could we anticipate 
an immediate, unconditional, unobstructed com¬ 
munion of dying and sinful men with heavenly 
things! 

Hahn: —The heavenly things flee before us in 
our impurity, and thither may no impure person 
come; and yet all the treasures of the suffering 
and death of Christ are deposited there, and 
thence must we obtain them. If we wish any¬ 
thing therefrom, we must again be reconciled 
with the sanctuary. But this is accomplished 
only through the blood of Christ—Happy is he 
who has laid the foundation of his faith in the 
first appearing of Christ; he will behold ‘Him 
with joy in the second. 


V. 

The perpetually repeated expiations of the old covenant attest their impotence for any real taking 

away of sin. 

Chapter X. 1-4. 

For the law Raying a shadow of [the] good things to come, and [om. and] not the 
very image of the things, can 1 never with those [the same] sacrifices, which 1 they 
offered [offer, icpoayipouatv} year by year continually, make the comers thereunto per- 

2 feet. For then would they not 1 have ceased to be offered? because that the worshippers 
once purged 4 [having once for all been cleansed] should [would] have had no more 

3 conscience [or consciousness] of sins. But in those sacrifices [in them] there is a re- 

4 membrance again made [om. made ] of sins every year. For it is not possible that the 
blood of bulls and of goats should take away sin. 
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l Ver. 1.—The mean'njcles* Plor. SOearrau in 8 n. A. G. D**. and manj mlnaac. Is to be regarded as a clerical error. In 
order to explain it Luchm. put a point after rpaynarmr, and omitted in his small ed. the relative before vpoa^ip. with A., 
2, 7*, 17, 47, while A*. 31, Philox. introduce ai before ov&tvon. The Sing, is found in D*. E. K. L. and many mia> 
use- also Yulg. I tala. Copt. 

* Ver. 1.—Instead of at Bl., Tisch., Alf., read (after Sin. D*. L. (1) N. Lat. ver. before D. and E., also mlnaac. 73,178) «*, 
which, however, might have easily sprung from the endings of the threo immediately preceding words, 
s Ver. 2.—For cvci ay all authorities require the reading cvcl ova da. 

4 Ver. 2.—The reading «ccxa0a/H*/uilaovf deserves the preference, as is also indicated by the reading xsKofepurpcvevf la 
A. and 0-, (whether this orthography bo a mere blunder in copying, or more probably, a conformity of the spelling to a 
careless pronunciation.) 

[Ver. 1— Sci&r yap iVwv, for a shadow the law having , etc. The emphasis of the Greek order of words can hardly be 
reached in English.— Kariviavriy, annually , year by year, is difficult as to position. Ebr., Hofm., Del., Alf. connect with 
ovStvort Svrarat; Calv., Bl. De etc , with vpoojtipouotr. The former seems the easier, and, though harsh in construc¬ 
tion, very forcible, “ year by year with the same sacrifices, etc-, can never.*' But see below.—dc vpoa^ipovo tr, which they 
offer, not as Eng. ver. offered, the figure of the present time having been kept up from the preceding chapter, and especially 
as the old covenant sacrifices did undoubtedly still continue. 8till, that the writer's mind is mainly on the past, is shows 
by the Aor. ivavoarro, for which, if ho had distinct reference to the present time, the Imperf. evavorro should be used. 

Yer. 2.— inti, since, vis: in that case, Rom. iii. 0; 1 Cor. xv. 29— ovvti&ooiv, conscioauMess—-moral consciousness, con¬ 
science.—avo£ xexaff.. having been once for aU cleansed. 

Ver. 3.— i* avraiv, in them; the addition of the Eng. ver. is unnecessary.— ardfinfots, a calling to mind, remembrance. 
—xar* «rtairr<Jv, year by year. 

Ver. 4 .—abiiraroy ydp,for it is impossible, ch. vi. 4.—K.]. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 1. —Image .—Ebcuv is not the essence 
itself (Pcsbito, Luth., Grot., Justiniani, etc.); 
nor the primitive form of the original (Stengel) 
which is then explained as the substantial es¬ 
sence of the things; nor merely the finished 
picture in contrast with the slight and shadowy 
outline (Chrys., Theodoret, etc .); but the living 
historical form , in which the invisible essence 
finds its representation. 

Can never, etc .—The npoaftpovrec are the 
priests, the trpoaepxbpevoi are the members of the 
congregation to whom the offering belongs. 
Ear* evtavrdv is connected by Ebr., Hofm., Del., 
Alf., with ovdiirore dbvarai, by Calv., Bl., De W., 
etc., with aenpoaftp. by most intpp. with rale 
avToJc the same year by year, or annual 

offerings. Hofm. also connects, with Paulus and 
Lachm., elq rd dujvcKkq with TtAuCxjai, and further 
makes the irpoaepxtpevoi the subject of irpoaQip. 
We should thus have the statement that the indi¬ 
vidual members of the congregation, by the fact 
of their continuing throughout the year to bring 
offerings for themselves, and these of the same 
kind as those brought by the high-priests, viz.: 
animal offerings, furnished a practical proof of 
the insufficiency of the law, and of the expiatory 
offerings ordained by the law, and annually 
offered by the high-priest in behalf of the whole 
congregation, to produce any real and perma¬ 
nent perfection. In favor of this we may indeed 
be pointed to the like connection, reXetow etc rd 
dnjveKkq y. 14, and to the sharp contrast of this 
idea “perfecting inperpetuum ” with the ovSiirore; 
but, on the other hand, we may urge with Bleek, 
and others the tameness of the relative clause, 

'xpoafykpovaiv when standing without el f rd dirjv., 
and the forcible suggestion of Tboluok, that the 
very combination ko? hviavrbv rav? avreue dvoiou $■ 
elc rd dujvTjKkq, in connection with the ovdhrorc, 
presents, as in a vivid picture, an endlessly recur¬ 
ring round of painful and unavailing ceremonies 
(as at v. 11). The individual expressions Vill 
not aid in solving the problem. Elf rd dtqveiclg 
Jan Ionic form for the Attic diavenk^, which found 
its way into familiar use) harmonises well with 
the idea that the offering of sacrifices, under the 
dominion and in accordance with the purposes 
of the law, continues on indefinitely and end¬ 
lessly into the future—a point unsuccessfully 


combated by Hofmann. Nor again does the 
word Xarpebetv, v. 2, necessitate our adoption of 
Hofmann’s view; for though we grant, indeed, 
that the term here denotes no priestly function, 
(as Este., etc.), but refers to the service of the 
private members of the congregation; yet this 
service again does not here as at ch. ix. 9, refer 
to the offering of gifts and sacrifices, but to the 
general religious worship of the congregation 
who, by means of priestly offerings , were drawing 
near to God. On the other hand, we must con¬ 
cede (comp. ch. xi. 4, 17, with Sept., at Xum. 
xxxi. 60) that the statement of Del., that vpoe- 
ftpeiv, in our Epistle, denotes exclusively an 
official and priestly offering, must be aoeepted 
with limitation. The decision then of the ques¬ 
tion turns upon this. The author is assigning 
the ground for the declaration, made but a little 
before, of Christ’s having entered, once for all, 
with His high-priestly offering of Himself into 
the heavenly holy of holies. Ho finds this ground 
in the utter inefficacy of the annually recurring ex¬ 
piatory sacrifices of the Levitical high-priest, 
which were ordained by the law, and which 
were of ever unvarying quality , and which had, 
therefore, but one significance in their bearing 
on the establishment of the New Covenant, which 
was at once promised and typified in the old. 
The law, in consequence of its peculiar nature 
—a nature inseparable from its purpose and des¬ 
tination—has not the power, by its annually re¬ 
curring and prescribed expiatory offerings, to 
secure for the congregation perfection, u e., that 
substantial and abiding purification which brings 
them into relationship with God. Could such 
have been the effect of these offerings on the 
congregation, the annual sin-offerings, and with 
these the Old Covenant itself would have ceased, 
and been done away; there would have been 
such a removal and doing away of the sense of 
guilt, as could take place only on the basis of 
completely satisfactory, and hence final and «s* 
repeated sacrifice. This view of Hofm. thus be¬ 
comes, in every way, improbable. It is discoun¬ 
tenanced alike by the fact that even in the New 
Covenant the individual members of the church 
may not cease to seek, on the basis of the ex¬ 
piation once for all accomplished by Christ, indi¬ 
vidual reconciliation and oontinued forgiveness 
of their sins, and also that even in the Old Cove¬ 
nant the continued service and offerings of indi¬ 
viduals were no less studiously and explicitly 
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enjoined than the annual sin-offering of the high- 
priest. 

Ver. 2. — For otherwise would they not 
have ceased, etc. —If we omit the owe, the 
sentence must be taken as an affirmation; the 
better reading with ovk makes it interrogative. 
The construction of nabeoQcu, with the Particip., 
is entirely classical. Hofm. refers aXka to the 
main negative statement of v. 1, and translates, 
by “ sondem” making it simply the counterpart of 
that negative statement (viz: cannot make perfect, 
but, instead of that, there is a remembrance). But 
it is more natural to refer it to v. 2 as=on the 
contrary. 'Av&fjnnjoic might mean (with Yulg., 
Calov, and other si commemoration, or (as Schlicht. 
Grot., Beng., etc.) commemoratio publica , in allu¬ 
sion to the three penitential acknowledgments 
of the high-priest on the day of atonement. But 
the common signification in memoriam revocatio is 
to be preferred as the more comprehensive. Bel. 
has given in full the three penitential prayers 
in his history of Heb. poesy, p. 186 ff. Xwetdrj- 
oiC duapr. is not the consciousness of sin in gene¬ 
ral, but that which brings back upon the man 
the personal criminality, responsibility, and pun¬ 
ishableness involved in his sins. Com. Gudbr 
(Stud, und Krit., 1857 II. 279 ff. Inquiry into the 
Scriptural Doctrine of Conscience). 

BOCTEINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The heavenly good things are even to 
Christians still in the future; but because, and 
from the time when, Christ appeared as high- 
priest of those good things (ch. ix. 11), we are 
brought into actual fellowship with them, and we 
have, as already tasting (vi. 5) the powers of the 
world to come, the pledge and the assurance that 
we shall yet, as children of God entitled to their 
inheritance, enter into their full possession. 
The Gospel renders possible not merely a clear 
and sharp expression of them, but also the for¬ 
mation of heavenly relations upon earth ; the 
introduction and setting forth, the use and en¬ 
joyment of the heavenly good things even in the i 
world, of which the law was able to furnish only 
an unsubstantial and shadowy image. “ Christ 
stands, as it were, in the meridian light of the 
great day of time, and casts His shadow back¬ 
wards over the whole Old Covenant. But as the 
shadow is seen only in the light, and comes out 
all the more clearly and sharply in proportion 
to the brightness of the light, so it is only in the 
light of the New Covenant that we recognize 
clearly the typical character of the old.” (Bis- 
ping). 

2. With the certainty of an atonement actually 
accomplished, and truly acknowledged of God, 
comes a completed transformation of the moral 
and religious conscience and consciousness of 
man. No longer is this consciousness filled with 
sin and with the fear of righteous punishment, 
under the sense of unremoved guilt; but it en- 


| joys reconciliation in consequence of the for¬ 
giveness of sin wrought through grace, and by 
virtue of an atonement. The subjects of this 
reconciliation, inasmuch as they are not yet 
brought to a state of perfection, need, it is true, 
the oontinuous appropriation of the sacrificial 
death of Jesus Christ, and of its influences; but 
inasmuch as they have been, once for all, brought 
into the new relation of salvation and peace with 
God, they have no need of the successive repe¬ 
titions of that sacrifice. In fact, the repetition 
of the sin-offering shows, that it does not accom¬ 
plish that which it signifies; that it is thus not 
the true sin-offering, as the animal sacrifices in 
pagan religions show indeed the need of an 
atonement, but arc inadequate to the satisfaction 
of that need. 

8. The idea of the sacrifice in the mass, as a 
bloodless repetition of the bloody sacrifice on tho 
cross, is entirely irreconcilable with this pas¬ 
sage of Scripture, which lays its emphasis upon 
the fact that the repetition of the atoning sacri¬ 
fice points back to its objective insufficiency, which 
would thus only strengthen and deepen our 
longing after that perfect and effectual expiatory 
system which the old economy only prefigured 
and paved the way for. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The actual deliverance of the conscience from 
the stain and burden of sin, is accomplished 
neither through human services, nor through 
legal sacrifices, but only through the blood of 
Jesus Christ. —The connection between the ser¬ 
vice of Cod, approach to God, and human perfec¬ 
tion. —The pain and the blessing of a remembrance 
of sin. —The means for the purification of the con¬ 
science in our religious services. 

Starke: —All religious service must tend to 
this end, viz., the perfection of man.—The forgive¬ 
ness of sin takes away all guilt and punishment, 
but not the root and entire stain of sin.—Con¬ 
science accuses and bears testimony that we aro 
ever, repeatedly, sinning and needing forgive¬ 
ness.—Alike the days of feasting, of fasting and 
of prayer, ordained by Christianity, serve for a 
memorial of the Divine benefits and of our sins. 

Rieger: —Even the shadowy outline given by 
the law, is to be regarded as a great benefaction 
on the part of God.—The purification of the con¬ 
science is an inestimable good. 

Menken :—So long as man does not possess 
the offering itself, but only a shadow of it, so 
long he must fail of true reconciliation. A sha¬ 
dow can never give that which lies only in the 
substance. 

Heubner: —How great was the veneration of 
the Jews for the shadow! Do Christians hold 
in equal veneration the truth and reality ?— 
What the blood of animals could not, the blood 
of Christ could effeot. 
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VL 

Scriptural proof of the complete efficacy of the sanctification obtained on the basis of the 

obedience of Jesus Christ. 

Cqapteb X. 6-18. 

5 Wherefore, when he cometh [while coming, claspediitvos] into the world, he saitb, 
Sacrifice and offering thou wooldest not, bat a body hast thou prepared [didst thou 

6 form for, xarrjpritrui] me: In burnt offerings and sacrifices for sin thou hast had no 

7 [hadst not] pleasure. 1 Then said I, Lo, I come (in the volume of the book it is writ- 

8 ten of me) to do thy will, 0 God. Above when ne said, Sacrifice and offering [sacri¬ 
fices and offerings] 2 and burnt offerings and offering for sin thou wouldest not, neither 

9 hadst pleasure therein; which are offered by [according to] the 2 law; Then said he [he 
said], Lo, I come to do thy will, 0 God [pm. 0 God]. 4 He taketh away the first, that he 

10 may establish the second. By the which [In which] will we are [have been] sancd- 

11 fied through the offering of the body of Jesus Christ once for all . And every priest 1 
[indeed, piv J standeth daily ministering and offering oftentimes the same sacrifices, 

12 which can never take away sins: But this man [one] 6 after he had offered one sacri- 

13 fice for sins, for ever sat down on the right hand of God; From henceforth expecting 

14 [awaiting] till his enemies be made his footstool. For by one offering he hath per- 

15 fected for ever them that are sanctified. Whereof [And, dl] the Holy Ghost also is 

16 a witness to us: for after that he had said before, This is the covenant that I will 
make with them after those days; saith the Lord, I will put my laws into their hearts, 

17 and in [upon] their minds [understanding] 2 will I write [inscribe, httypdipoi] them; And 

18 their sins and their iniquities will I remember 8 no more. Now [But] where remission 
of these is, there is no more [an] offering for sin. 


1 Ter. 0.—ijv&nprac the form adopted (after A. 0. D*.,) by Lachm. and Tisch., fa to be preferred to cvAAnfrac. 

* Ver. 8.—The pi or. dvwtac sal wpoo+opdt, is, according to 8in. A. C. D*., 17,23, 57, to be read instead of the sing, 
which repeats the words, ver. 6, and in Sin. is substituted by the corrector. 

* Ver. 8.—The Art. before ripor is wanting in 8in. A.C., 87,46,71,73. 

4 Ver. 8.—The reading 4 #cdc after red *©***«* is interpolated from rer. 7, and, with Sin. A. 0. D. B. K n 17,89, 46, is 
to be expunged. 

* Ver. 11.—The authorities rary between tcpeife and The sense demands the former word, which Is else 

found in Sin. 

4 Ver. 12.—The authority of Sin. A. C. D*. ft,67*+, 80,116,requires obrot 54 instead of adrbc 54. 

T Ver. 16.—Instead of 4*1 rer 5Mmer, as read by I) 4 **. I. J. 1L, and most min use., 4*1 re* 5i4r« Is to be preferred 
with Sin. A. 0. D% 17,31,47. 

4 Ver. 17.—Instead of tunfoSw, read with 81n. A. O.P*.B.,17, p r yprS^aoptu. Sin. has the former reading as a correction 

fVer. 5.— elaepxfipwos, white earning into, L historically, not specially at his birth | but not aesllfo, on entering, 
or, after entering.—nanfpriaw, didst thou frame, ft ant, perfect. 

Ver. 0.— w*fl hpaprims, offerings for tin. 

Ver. 7.—rod voofoat, denoting purpose, {.&,{*» order to do. 

Ver. 8.— hvtorepor X4vm*, above, further book, while saying. —emm, characteristic; such as grfc-rpoet h or w , on 
tfered, not, "were offeredF 

Ver. 9.— elpiKtr, he hath said (chap. i. 13; ir. 8). 

Ver. 10.—4* « Sth^pon, in which will, not by which wiU. hyisuruiroi tapir, we have hem sanctified; a comp lete d 
act. We are sanctified might be that which habitually takes place, which would require Aycaffus d a. 

Ver. 11.—vac ptr iepeve, every pried indeed— while every priest. 

Ver. 12.—o&roc 54, hut this one, but he. Tlech. reads avrbt 5 4, but he himself, bat against preponderating authority, 
including that of Sin.- -*po<r«*4y«ac, after offering. 

Ver. 13.—rb Aotvrfr, at to the rest, in future— rod Aotwod sdl. XP^ror, f 0 * remaining time. —smc, with sultf. «#* 
air., for the more classical iwt hr rsSAatr—rove 4ytafoi4*ovc, those who are being sanctified, or who are sanctified from time 
tfi time, rove >»» laapirovy, would be those who have been sanctified. 

Ver. 15.— fiaprvpel 54 iipir co i, and testifies far us also. 

Ver. 16.-4*typ<£*w, I will inscribe. 

Ver. 17.—*al-**W*4ffOft«4, Alf, dissenting from nearly all the recent comm., makes the apodosls of the citation 
commence here instead of with A4y»i cvmoc, Ter. 10; but although there are objections to the latter, the dUBcultfos of 
his construction, I think, are still greater; and the examples of the use of *a l which he cites as Justifying this con¬ 
struction (i. 5; ii. 13; ir. 5) present really no analogy to it.—K.]. 

e 




CHAP. X. 5-18. 


in 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 5. Therefore while entering into 
the world, etc .—The did refers to the impossi¬ 
bility spoken of in Ter. 4. The author is not 
adducing a proqf of a doctrine perfectly eTident 
and unquestioned; nor is he here—not until a 
little after—showing that eren in the Old Cove¬ 
nant itself is expressed the consciousness of this 
state of things. He adduces, it is true, the 
words of Ps. xl. 7-9, in which David, after his 
anointing, but before ascending the throne, re¬ 
cognizes a relative fulfilment of the prophecy, 
that “the Prince is to spring forth from Judah,'* 
and declares that he, in contrast with Saul, is 
ready, under the guidance of Samuel (1 Sam. xv. 
22), to accomplish the will of Jehovah, which 
lays stress, not on ritual sacrifices, but upon the 
offering of obedience, and the sacrifice of the will. 
But the form of the application is not that of 
citation; for the sulject of 'Ktyzt is not David but 
Christ. And besides, since the present ipxdytvoq 
is not =venturus (Erasm.), but is coincident in 
time with hb/ei, the author clearly treats the 
words of the Psalm, not as a direct prophecy of 
Christ regarding himself. He rather puts into 
the mouth of Christ, on the basis of the typical 
relation of the Old and New Covenant, the words 
of David as his own, sinoe they are fulfilled by 
him; and his special purpose is to render pro¬ 
minent the self-moved and voluntary act of the 
antitypal David in his entrance into the world 
for the sake of offering himself as an all-sufficient 
expiatory offering. As the part, is not eioeW6v, 
we can refer it neither to the later entrance of 
Jesus on His public ministry (Bl., De W.), nor 
to the age of conscious choice and volition in 
man, indicated Is. vii. 16 (Del.). 

Bat a body didst thou form for me.—The 
Heb. text has: “Ears didst thou bore for mo." 
This is referred by Hengst., von Gerl., and others, 
with the ancient intpp. (who also translate er¬ 
roneously “bore through, perforate") to the 
custom mentioned Ex. xxi. 6; Deut. xv. 17, of 
boring through the ear-lap of a servant who 
might become free, but preferred to remain in 
the voluntary and permanent service of his mas¬ 
ter. But we should rather refer the expression 
to our capacity of understanding by means of 
the ear, the expressed will of God, and thus of 
learning the way and means of acceptable sacri¬ 
fice. Any arbitrary change of the text may not 
be charged upon our author. He found the 
reading ouya in the MSS. of the Sept., of which 
but few and inconsiderable ones have Ma or 
ora. Bl., Liin., and others, assume that auya is 
an old corruption in the text, sprung from 

JjOiXqoa XQTIA. But neither is literally 

T * T 

rendered by fyefaf. We must, therefore, sup¬ 
pose a generalizing of the thought os early as the 
Greek translation, and the more so as the further 
rendering b KefaXidi pipXiov yiypairrcu nepl euov, 
favored the supposition that the one who is 
speaking here is He of whom Moses and the 
prophets testified, and for whose divinely de¬ 
creed coming the Old Testament had prepared 
the way (Del.). Ke$aMs=little head is originally 
the name of the knobs at the end of the staves 


about which the scroll or volume was wound, 
and then the volume itself, with or without the 
addition of fhpteov, Ezek. ii. 9; iii. 1-8; Ezra vi. 
2. Luther renders the word by chiefly , pre-end* 
nently, inasmuch as home took it as=cAi>/ pari 
or portion. Others translate “in the beginning," 
as if having reference to a definite passage. In 
the Hebr. text the language is: “I come with 
the volume of the book which is written of me," 
referring to the Prince's code, Deut. xvii. 14 ff., 
which the sovereign was always to keep at hand 
for his guidance. In the Heb. and in the Sept., 
the words “ to do Thy will, 0 God," are followed 
by, it was my pleasure, tjpovkffirtv. In dropping 
this word, our author throws the clause b 
Kc<pdXidt—kyoit into parenthesis, and makes rov 
nodjoai dependent on ynu, which Thol. takes in 
its classical use as Perf., I am come, I am pretent. 
"Evdozeiv takes in the classics the Dat., but in 
Hellenistio Gr. b (oh. x. 88) or frequently, as 
here, ver. 6, the Acc. Also Lev. vii. 87; Num. 
viii. 8, the Sept, designates the sin offering by 
the bare irepl dyaprias, the idea of sacrifice being 
supplied from the connection (CEc., Liin.). 

Ver. 10. In which will, etc.—BkTcqya is not 
the will and obedience of Christ (Calv., Justi¬ 
nian, Carps., and others), but the purpose and 
counsel of God, whioh is to be regarded as a 
purpose of love conceived in eternity, carried 
out in time by means of the freewill offering of 
Christ, and in the Holy Scripture is to be recog¬ 
nized as an openly revealed plan. 'Efdiraf be¬ 
longs not to irpoofopdc (CEc., Schlicht., Stein, etc.), 
which construction would have required a repe¬ 
tition of the art., but to iyiaayboi kayb , which 
expresses not one subjective sanctification, but one 
objective reception into true relationship to 
God, and into the actual fellowship of the mem-, 
bers of the people of God as the ayioi, ch. vi. 10; 
xiii. 24. The mediator of this relation is Christ, 
6 dytd^uv, ch. ii. 11. 

Ver. 11. And while every priest, indeed, 
standeth, etc .—The «e al introduces a new an¬ 
tithesis —to wit: that between the never-ceasing, 
yet ever-ineffectual and unavailing service of the 
Jewish priests, and the regal repose of the Mes¬ 
siah, who, after accomplishing an expiation of 
never-failing efficacy, exalted above the need of 
further sacrifice, sits enthroned at the right hand 
of God. In the inner forecourt none was per¬ 
mitted to sit; it was only to those who held 
watch without that this privilege was accorded, 
while the designation of the Levitical service by 
the words, “and he stood before the face of 
Jehovah," is to be taken in its literal sense. A 
like contrast is expressed ch. i. 18 ff. in relation 
to the angels. HepieXelv, to take away round 
about, from every side, refers to the sin which 
begirts and encompasses man, ch. v. 2; xii. 1. 
Td Xotirdv is the time still remaining until the 
Parousia. The parallelism of the clauses, and 
the progress of the thought, require our taking 
rd diypreicic, ver. 12, not with the participial 
clause (Theophyl., Luth., Beng., Bohme, Lachm., 
etc.), but with hcddiaev. The e^dira^ of Christ's 
offering is the burden and crown of the thought, 
ver. 1-10; in w. 11-14 the ever-during throne 
after a once forever completed sacrifice, occupies 
the foreground (Del.). The Perf. TereXeioicev in 
connection with the Pres. Part, aytafyybovc. 
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shows that here the reference is not to the ' 
subjective perfection of Christians reaching the end 
of life, and kept after the example of Jesus, by 
obedience in suffering (ch. v. 9; xii. 2) ; but to 
the translation of those who hare become sub¬ 
jects of the high-priestly work of Christ, into 
that condition of perfection objectively and eternally 
valid in the tight of God, which the law, with its 
numerous and perpetually recurring rites and 
offerings, was unable to secure (ch. vii. 19; ix. 
9; x. 1). The Scripture proof consists in a selec¬ 
tion from the passage, Jer. xxxL 81-84, already 
cited viii. 8-12. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The fact that the words of David, which, 
within the Old Testament itself, express not the 
legal , but the evangelical idea of sacrifice, are put 
into the mouth of Christ, as spoken on His en¬ 
trance into the world, shows Christ in self- 
contciout pre-existence, destining Himself to be a 
free-will offering in perfect obedience to the will 
of the Father, whose will thus becomes identical 
with that of the Son. 

2. The fact, still further, that even in the Old 
Testament obedience is put in place of animal 
sacrifices, and thus this also is declared to be a 
sacrifice, and, indeed, the true sacrifice, furnishes 
the Scripture proof of the doctrine, that Christ’s 
Yoluntary offering of Himself in perfect and loying 
obedience, is the genuine sacrifice, well pleasing 
to God, to which prophecies and types point. 

8. In the fact, finally, that Christ’s offering of 
Himself has fulfilled the saving and loving will 
of Qod, not merely as expressed in Scripture, 
but as existing in His determinate counsel, the idea 
of sacrifice is realized; the purpose of God to 
institute an economy of salvation, based upon 
the expiation of sins by an efficacious sacrifice, is 
attained; and hence there is no farther offering 
for sin, either in the same, or any different form, 
as evinced also by the express testimony of the 
Holy Spirit in Jeremiah. 

4. When God places His will—to wit: the per¬ 
formance, by His servants, of that which He 
wills, positively as a second requisition, it appears 
in contrast with the first, viz., the offering of 
external and symbolical sacrifices. But the 
offering of such sacrifices was itself a matter of 
express divine ordination; and thus a contradic¬ 
tion seems to emerge and an antagonism within 
the sphere of the divine counsels and purposes them¬ 
selves. In truth, however, there is no contradic¬ 
tion between the two, but simply a taking away 
of the earlier system of the divine appointment 
first , and its replacement by the second. The 
transitory nature of the first is not merely pre¬ 
figured by the symbolical character of the legal 
sacrifices themselves, but expressly declared within 
the very limits of the Old Testament revelation, 
partly by statements regarding the essential will 
of God, partly by the prediction of a new and 
perfect covenant. But in a merely outward 
offering God has never had pleasure. The fact 
of its being brought from the property of the 
worshipper, always had a reference to his per¬ 
sonality and will. But even the voluntary offer¬ 
ing of things stands in no equal or parallel 
relation to the entire person’s voluntary sacrifice 


of himself. Thus the Old Testament utterances 
are, as to the matter of fact, in no way self-con¬ 
tradictory. 

6. Our transference into a true saving and 
peace-imparting fellowship with God, or our ob¬ 
jective sanctification is brought about by the per¬ 
sonal offering of Jesus Christ upon the croes (Eph. 
v. 2); which offering is the fulfilment of the essen¬ 
tial will and eternal saving purpose of God, and has 
once for all accomplished what was only shadowed 
forth by those typical sacrifices which year by 
year were offered by the priests who ministered 
before God, always the same, and of such quality 
that their impotence completely to take away 
sin was everywhere conspicuous. 

6. The waiting of the Royal Priest, who is en¬ 
throned at the right hand of God, for the com¬ 
plete subjection of all His enemies, does not in¬ 
volve the idea of His personal inactivity until the 
time of His second coming, but expresses, in con¬ 
trast with that activity of the earthly priests which 
never attains to its end, the exalted repose of the 
Mediator, who, tn every relation, has reached the 
goal of perfection; who, after bringing to actual 
realization the ideal of propitiation which was 
typically announced in the Aaronic high-priest¬ 
hood, now receives forever the position typically 
predicted in the royal priesthood of Melchisedek, 
a position exempted from future sacrifices, and 
fraught with unlimited homage, honor, and ca¬ 
pacity for the bestowment of blessings. 


H OMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The efficient cause of our salvation is the eternal 
gracious will of God; the meritorious cause is 
Jesus Christ with His personal sacrifice.—No 
creature had power to reconcile the world with 
God; but the atoning sacrifice of Jesus Christ has 
rendered possible a perfect taking away of sin, 
and a perfection of the sanctified.—We have noth¬ 
ing to fear from any hidden purpose of God; we 
should rather regulate ourselves and all things 
according to His revealed will.—In Jesus Christ’s 
offering of Himself for our redemption is evinced 
the perfect harmony of the righteous and 
the gracious will of God.— The cross is the altar on 
which £hrist has offered, once for all. His blood 
for atonement, and His body for sanctifica¬ 
tion.— Obedience to the will of God not merely 
gives value to the sacrifice we bring, but is itself 
the best sacrifice. —How can the offering of sacri¬ 
fices work the forgiveness of sinf 

Starks: —Sin must be, in the eyes of God, an 
evil overwhelmingly great, since by no other 
means, whether work, obedience, or sacrifice, 
can it be atoned for and done away, but only by 
the all-holy sacrifice of Christ, 1 Pet. i. 19; 1 
John i. 18.—Jesus Christ is the only object re¬ 
vealed in the entire Scriptures to whom they 
can be pointed who would obtain forgiveness of 
sins and eternal blessedness. Acts x. 48.—The 
myriad sacrifices of the Old Testament could not 
have been, in the slightest degree, acceptable 
to God, except so far as they prefigured the per¬ 
fect propitiatory offering of the Messiah, an 
offering of which He had long before smelled 
the sweet odor, Eph. v. 2.—See how willingly 
thy Jesus suffered for thee; shouldest thou 
then not again somewhat willingly suffer for 
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Him? John xviii. 4; 1 Pot. ii. 21.—No worship 
of God can be acceptable to God otherwise than 
in Christ.—The Divine service of the Old Testa¬ 
ment was burdensome and oppressive; we can¬ 
not sufficiently thank God, that in Christ we are 
free from it. He who now will not serve God 
shall have all the less excuse, and heavier con¬ 
demnation, GaL v. 1.—We are under obligation 
to serve God every day, and can never serve 
Him sufficiently, Luke xvii. 10; Rev. vii. 15.— 
He who suffers with Christ, and conquers in 
Christ, will, with Christ, be gloriously exalted, 
2 Tim. ii. 11, 12; Rev. iii. 21.—We may bid de- 
fianee to our enemies; in Christ shall we triumph; 
but they shall be overthrown and lie prostrate, 
Rom. viii. 84 ff.—Thou puttest faith in a trust¬ 
worthy man; it were a shame not to believe the 
true God Himself, who has testified that the 
sacrifice of Christ alone suffices for our sins, 
1 John v. 9.—To have the law of the Lord in our 
mouth merely, and make our boast of it, is noth¬ 
ing; but whoever has it written on his heart, 
and retains it, he is pleasing to God. 

Rieger. —What gave to the sacrifice of Jesus 
its everlasting value, is that in it all was exe¬ 
cuted according to the direction and will of God. 
—Sanctification comprehends all the different 
elements in the restoration of man, calling, justi- 
fying, glorifying.—The Holy Spirit also gladly 
interests and occupies himself with the gracious 
covenant of God on behalf of us poor sinners. 
He recognises with joy every forward step that 
we take therein.—The grace of Christ, the bless¬ 
ing of His single sacrifice, gives wide scope for 
the love of God, for His pleasure in us, the ob¬ 
jects of His grace; and with the love of God 
comes a larger communion of the Holy Spirit.— 
The language of the Son has been, under the im¬ 
pulses of the Spirit of Christ, recorded in writing 
by holy men, and thus gradually grew up the 
whole Old Testament Scripture, together with the 


pledge and obligation therein recorded, of Him 
who was to come, and upon which, even on the 
cross, His attention was fixed, until He saw all 
had been accomplished. 

Bchleiermaokbr (Festival Discourses ):—The 
death of the Redeemer, the end of all sacrifices: 
first, because there is needed no other remem¬ 
brance of sin, which otherwise must have been 
renewed from day to day, and from year to 
year; but, secondly, because sin is now really 
taken away, and such insufficient provisional 
aids are no longer needed. 

Heubner: —The value of our body, and of the 
whole sensible world, consists in their being 
means and instruments of the Holy Spirit.—God 
has had no pleasure in offerings which were 
made without repentance and faith; they could 
at best continue only till Christ; and finally, 
God regarded them merely as types.—The con¬ 
tinued dominion of Christ amidst all the uprisings 
of His enemies, amidst all the endeavors against 
Him, His doctrine and His Church, is a pledge 
of our reconciliation, and of our ultimate com¬ 
pleted blessedness.—Forgiveness of sins is the 
condition of our receiving the Holy Spirit.— 
Christ, with His holy suffering, love and perfect 
obedience is the one only thing wherein God 
can have infinite pleasure, and for the sake of 
which He can look graciously on the race of 
men. 

Menken :—The divine majesty and universal 
dominion to which our perfected Mediator and 
High-Priest attained immediately on His en¬ 
trance into the heavenly all-holy, stands in glo¬ 
rious contrast with the momentary and fearful 
waiting of the Levitical high-priest before the 
shadowy semblance of the divine throne; but it 
assures us, also, that we have in our eternal 
High-Priest in heaven all that we need for our 
salvation, and most complete perfection. He is 
all, and possesses all. 


SECOND SECTION. 


EXHORTATIONS, WARNINGS AND PROMISES, 8UGOESTED Br THE PRECEDING 

DISCUSSION. 


I. 

A decided, steadfast and livingly attested adherenoe to the Christian faith in Christian fellowship 
is urgently enforced by a reference to the second coming. 

Chapter X. 19-25. 

19 Having therefore, brethren, boldness [confidence] to enter into the holiest by the 

20 blood of Jesus, By a new and living way, which he nath [om. hath] consecrated [ini- 

21 tiated hexabtaev'] for us, through the vail, that is to say, his flesh; And having a high 

22 priest [a great priest] over the house of God; Let us draw near with a true heart in 
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fall assurance of faith, having [had] our hearts sprinkled 1 from an evil conscience; 

23 and [having had] oar bodies washed with pure water, Let us hold fast the profession 

24 of our faith without wavering; for he is faithful that promised; And let ns consider 

25 one another to provoke unto love and to good works: Not forsaking the assembling ot 
ourselves together, as the manner of some is; but exhorting one another: and so mack 
the more, as ye see the day approaching. 

» Ver. 22.—Cod. Sin. A. C. D*. writ* pwarrvriUr m. 

[Ver. 19.— ixorrti o$y, having therefore, emphatic in position.— vappqaiar, confidence, boldness.—*1* rip» turvSor rir 
iytmv, for our entrance into (Ut^ the entrance qf) thesanctuarg ; K. Ver. -the holiest” right as to the rabatantial Idea, though 
incorrect as to expression. 

Ver. 20.— igtxv Mr, which entrance. he initiated for «t,ai a tray, etc. 

Ver. 21.— itpia piyuv not a high-priest, but a great, exalted priest. 

Ver. 22.—pcpamtf/Wrot, having been sprinkled, XtXvpUrot, having been washed. These not parts of the exhortation, 
but conditions of it. The first clause to be connected with what precedes, the second with what follows. 

Ver. 23.—sortgarper, let us hold our confession qf faith unwavering; a*Aun| without article attached predicative!j to 
bpoXoyiar. 

Ver. 25.—ri)r fri*waywy)|r lavrur, our own (srnagogal) assemblage; the term being transferred from the synagogee 
to the Christian aMcmbUee.—/UUvert, ye behold .—K.j. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Visa. 19.— Confidence to enter in, etc .— 
The napfaola, of which Christians as such find 
themselves in possession, is in this passage also 
no t freedom, or a rightful claim (Erasm., Grok, etc .), 
but the joyful and confident spirit, whioh is con¬ 
scious and avails itsetf of its right, and of its 
freedom in its assertion. The words iv r£ aipari 
are not with BL, Slier, etc., to be referred barely 
to ft aodov, but to the whole clause; for the re¬ 
ference is not here, as ch. ix. 25, to the high- 
priestly entrance of Jesus (Heinrichs), nor to 
our entrance made through the blood of Jesus, 
but to our irapfrrpla in respect to the entrance, 
which Trapfaoia has its ground and origin in the 
blood of Jesus, Eph. iii. 12. This entrance, 
whioh forms the gate-way to the holiest of all, 
is, in its nature, an 6dbc icpdofaroc teal ££ 00 , and, 
as such, has been consecrated for our use by 
Jesus our npddpopoc, vi. 20, and our dpxnyds, ii. 
10. *Hv is erroneously referred by 8eb. Schmidt, 
Hammond, etc., to napfaoia. The epithet irp6$- 
Qaroc—newly slaughtered, now points to the fact 
that, previously non-existent, it has been origi¬ 
nated by the sacrificial death of Jesus (Theo- 
doret with the most), and not to its perpetual 
freshness (Ebr.). The term f£oa, living , em¬ 
phasises its vital power and internal efficacy, 
(Hofm. Del.) ; not its end, as producing life, (De 
Wette), nor its imperishableness (Bl.), nor the 
character of those who walk upon it (Stier, Ebr., 
etc.). The author is speaking not of a subjec¬ 
tive relation of Christians, but of an objective 
medium, which is figuratively designated, on the 
one haild, as an tloodof, on the other as a dddf, 
but by the added qualifying term is immediately 
withdrawn from the limitations of the imagery 
contained in the names to the sphere of the 
moral truths whioh the imagery represents. 
To this imagery belongs also the designation of 
the flesh of Jesus as a veil through which the new 
and living way leads into the holiest of all. The 
connection of did rov Karaieer. with ivtsatviaev 
ISchlicht., Bohm., Hofm., Del.), would require 
did to be taken instrumentally; but the veil 
cannot be the means of consecration, or of the 
possibility of treading the way into the holiest 
of all; but requires to be done away, or rent 
asunder, in order to open an entrance for the 
church. We must, therefore, take did locally, 


and connect it with 6ddv, understanding ovaav or 
iyovaav. [So also Alford. And yet the imme¬ 
diate addition of adpg, flesh, to sararekxaepa would 
seem to render it probable that the author had 
his mind quite as much on the instrumental use 
of did as the local. We enter through the veil 
locally, and through the flesh,«. e., Christ’s cru¬ 
cified body, instrumentally.—K.]. 

Vee. 21.— ▲ great priest over the boose 
of God. —Klee, Klein and others, take the words 
Upla ftkyav together as = high-priest. But the 
priest whom we Christians have, is, as He who 
sits enthroned at the right hand of God as rex 
sacerdotalis, styled a great priest, exalted above 
every other priesthood, ch. iv. 14. By oheof nw 
dcov Theophyl., BL, Do W., Lun., Riehm and 
others understand heaven, or the heavenly 
sanctuary; Theodoret, CEc., Calov, Este, ThoL, 
Ebr. and others, the household of believers, the 
family of the children of God; while DeL would 
unite both conceptions. The former reference 
has in its favor the above-mentioned elrrodog rur 
dyiuv and the designation of Christ as Xetrovpydr t 
(▼iii. 2) of the heavenly sanctuary, (com. ix. 11) 
to whose permanent priestly function the writer 
makes frequent reference. [In favor of the other 
explanation is the writer's use of ohcog, ch. iii. 2 
ff., which is applied to the church founded by 
Moses, and to the New Testament church found¬ 
ed by Christ, but which is nowhere in the Epis¬ 
tle (unless here) applied to the Sanctuary. The 
latter meaning, too, is equally in harmony with 
the connection, and in fact more directly calcu¬ 
lated to inspire the hope aud confidence which 
the writer is now striving to awaken. The im¬ 
port of the phrase may be doubtful, but I in¬ 
cline to prefer the latter.—K.]. 

Vbb. 22. —Having had our hearts sprin¬ 
kled, etc. —The writer has previously stated 
clearly the two great prerogatives enjoyed by 
Christians, which furnish not merely an objective 
possibility, bnt also the practical inducement and 
motive for approaching and drawing near to God. 
He now mentions first the subjective condition in 
which the irpoatpxeodcu can and must take place 
viz: that of a true heart «r* xapdiaf 

(Dpt? 3^3) (!»• *x*viii. 8) tv wfypofapig 

nioreoc, and then in a participial clause, their 
actual fitness for this. The sprinkling which 
reaches the heart, and the consequence of which 


is styled the doing away in. us of an evil conscience 
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—purification from guilt is, evidently sprinkling 
with the (flood of Christy ch. ix. 14; xii. 24; 1 
Pet. i. 2, whereby the expiatory offering up of 
His life is appropriated to the person, and He, as 
freed from the stain of sins, is enabled to appear 
in priestly service before God; as also the priests 
of the Old Covenant received, at their consecra¬ 
tion, a like sprinkling with blood (Ex. xxix. 21; 
Lev. viii. 80); nay, in the making of the Old 
Covenant, the whole people were sprinkled with 
the blood of the covenant sacrifice (Ex. xxiv. 8). 
We thus refer the language, not to sanctification 
(Beng., Monk., Stier), but to justification on the 
ground of a propitiation. 

Vsr. 28.— And having had our bodies 
washed, etc.—Another form of Levitical cleans¬ 
ing and sanctifying was washing with pure water, 
which Aaron and his sons likewise had to sub¬ 
mit to at their consecration (Ex. xxix. 4): to 
whioh also the priests, as often as they went 
into the Sanotuary, submitted their hands and 
feet, from the brazen vessel or laver, be¬ 
fore the entrance into the holy place (Ex. xxx. 
20ff.; xl. 20ft); but to which the high-priest, 
on the annual day of atonement, submitted his 
whole body, Lev. xvi. 4. To this rite allusion 
is evidently made, and as shown by the word 
cUpa, we are not, with Calv. and others to take 
the water according to Ezech. xxxvi. 25, as a 
symbol of the outpouring of the Spirit, or as in¬ 
dicating washing away of sins generally (Limb. 
Ebr., etc,), and least of all with direct re¬ 
ference to the blood of Christ, (Reuss). We 
must recognize expressly a reference to baptism, 
Eph. v. 26: Tit. iii. 5. For baptism forms the 
transition point from the objective system of 
salvation to its subjective appropriation through 
the grace which by virtue of the Divine arrange¬ 
ment it sacramentally imparts, and contains in 
itself the obligation to holiness on the part of 
the reconciled and justified, Rom. vi. 8 ff.; 1 Pet. 
lit 21; and also actually works the washing 
away of sin, Acts xxii. 16; 1 Cor. vi. 11. Gram¬ 
matically this clause forms the transition from 
the first <to the second part of the exhortation, 
which would utterly lack connection, if the two 
participial clauses, were both of them referred 
either to the preceding irpooepx&peOa (Pesh., 
Primas., Luth., Bl., De W., Del., etc.), or to the 
following KartxupMi (Hofm.). In favor too of 
this connection of kclL Xehw. with narexupev (as ! 
held by Thol., Liin., etc.) is the fact that with 
baptism stands connected the dpokoyta, which 
may signify just as well the active confessing of 
the hope, as the passive profession, whose object 
is the Christian hope. The clause assigning 
the reasons for steadfastness reminds us of 1 
Cor. i ix. ; x. 18; 1 Thess. v. 24; 2 Thess. 
iii. 8. 

Vbr. 24.— And let us give heed to one 
another, etc .—The third part of the exhorta¬ 
tion, similarly adjoined by k al, refers to the duty 
of love toward the members of the church, in 
special reference to their position at the time, 
while the first has to do with faith and the second 
with hope. The purpose of their mutual and 
watchful regard is a rrapo^vapb^, which, (while 
elsewhere in the New Testament, denoting stir- 
ring up and irritation in a bad sense Acts xv. 
89; 1 Cor. xiii. 5) here as sometimes in the 
84 


classics, the following Gen. shows to be employed 
in a good sense. 

Van. 25.—Not forsaking, etc. —The words 
apply neither to a neglect of duty toward the 
church (Bl.), nor to the forsaking of her when in¬ 
volved in peril, distress and need (Bohm.). For 
kmawayoyy never signifies the Christian body 
(Calv., Just., Bl., etc.) but only assembly, con¬ 
gregation (2 Macc. ii. 7; 2 Thess. ii. 1), and it 
is only the iavruv that restricts this to the read¬ 
ers, as a Christian and worshipping assembly 
(Chrys. and the most). The incidental clause 
u? Afof riaiv shows that the withdrawal from the 
religious assemblages had with some already be¬ 
gun, yet that no “ formal apostasy is meant, 
but only a neglect, marking an abatement of 
zeal at no wide remove from apostasy,” (Del.). 
The day of Christ’s re-appearing is called here 
as 1 Cor. iii. 18 simply “ the day ” (ij vpkpa). 
The bo<f) is to be constructed not with kyyifovoav, 
but with pX&ireressJNJip iiaX/uov. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. Christians find themselves in possession of 
two important advantages, whioh not merely 
establish the possibility* but furnish a practical 
living inducement to draw near to God. These 
advantages are: 1, the joyful and confident 
boldness to make use of the entrance to the for¬ 
merly closed, but now opened heavenly sanctuary; 
2, the Priest over the house of God, exalted above 
every priesthood, Jesus Christ 

2. This boldness is found only within the 
sphere of the influence, and in the power of the blood, 
of Jesus Christ. For during the life of Jesus 
Christ on earth, His flesh had the same influence- 
as the veil between the outer and inner sanctuary’ 
of the Temple. Full and unobstructed commu¬ 
nion with God had in this a barrier which must, 
first be overcome, but which was completely re¬ 
moved in the sacrificial death of Christ Thua> 
it becomes apparent also here that it is not the.- 
doctrine and example of Jesus that render possible* 
our communion with God, but the death of the. 
God-man, which, in its connection with atone¬ 
ment and propitiation, as indicated by the traim 
of thought through the entire Epistle, oan neither- 
be the mere figurative representation of an.idea*, 
nor have a simply moral significance. Our-way,* 
to God leads always through this rent veil of the 
flesh of Jesus Christ, which is the henceforth 
unveiled and ever open gateway to heaven* 

8. Sinoe Christ has gone into heaven,.in order* 
therein to remain, and there, as in* the true sanc¬ 
tuary, on the ground of His completed* work of 
redemption, to appear th the'presence of God for • 
tie, the exercise of His Priestly office in mediation, 
intercession and blessing,, takes place in the most 
perfect manner, and without interruption. It only 
remains now that we, assHis ransomed Church, 
gather ourselves thither.-unto Him. 

4. Before we are oalled to appear beforo God 
in eternity, we should so avail ourselves in time 
of the means of access to the heavenly sanctuary, 
that the characteristic marks of. Christians, in 
faith, hope and love, shalLBe found in us. Faith 
gains its fulness from the sprinkling of the 
heart with the bleed' of Jesus Christ, whereby 
are produced the oertainty of our reconciliation 
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with God, and the experience of our justification. 
Hope, which expresses itself in holding fast our 
confession of specifically Christian faith, finds 
its warrant in the appropriation of the grace of 
baptism, and draws its nourishment from the 
promises of the one only reliable and faithful, 
God. Love, whose rights and obligations lie in 
the needs and blessings of communion and fel¬ 
lowship, finds occasion, stimulus and strength 
for its exercise in participation in Christian 
worship, and has its living connection with faith 
and love in awaiting and preparing for the ap¬ 
proaching day of the Lord’s return. 

6. Since the ascension of Jesus Christ, the day 
which ends the circling round of days and 
merges time into eternity, is not merely appre¬ 
hended by itself as in a sort of standing and per¬ 
petual proximity, but is expected by the disci¬ 
ples as approaching, with the conviction that 
every new morning may possibly be the last; and 
with the feeling that those who are called and 
are qualified to judge the signs of the times 
(Matth. xxiv.) may by no means overlook the 
premonitory signs, occurring in history, of the 
coming of this decisive day of judgment and sal¬ 
vation. * 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The wishes, thoughts and ways of the Chris¬ 
tian tend not merely into the earthly , but into the 
heavenly sanctuary.—Our drawing near to God: 
1, in its basis and foundation; 2, in its means; 
8, in its blessings.—The right use of the meant of 
grace: 1, in their quality; 2, in their effects.— 
How we have to dispense the gift* of grace im¬ 
parted to us beneficially to oureelvee and to others . 
—Whereby we make every day a day of bless¬ 
ing.—We need not fear the final judgment, if we 
:rightly improve the present time.—We must not 
unerely expect the day of the Lord, but prepare our¬ 
selves for it.—How we overcome the perils of so - 
. ciety by the blessings of Christian fellowship, —How 
we must recompense fidelity with fidelity, —The 
. character of those who would come to God.—The 
, connection o ?faith, hope and love in the life of the 
true Christian.—To the nature of the way opened 
to us into the heavenly sanctuary, should our 
walk in it correspond. 

Starker—A Christian must conduct with 
great thoroughness and gentleness his admoni¬ 
tions to his neighbor.—Faith in Christ is the way 
to God.—Christ is the great High-priest in re¬ 
spect: 1, to His person; 2, to His office; 8, to 
believers, of whom He is the Head.—Whoever 
would be great, and have what is great, must 
make choice of Jesus.—If the heart has rightly 
apprehended the grape of God, and believes that 
Christ is a living, gracious, kind and sweet 
Saviour, it also so uses that grace, and so feels 
the attraction of the love of the Lord Jesus, that 

it penetrates even to His gracious seat_The 

way to heaven can be entered by him only who 
has a living faith in his Saviour, holds constantly 
'.to his confession of hope, and has a zeal that 
.•provokes to live and good works.—Neither 
•(doubter nor despairer can enter into the king¬ 
dom of God.—The faithfulness of God is above 
.all faithfulness. God is faithful to fulfil what 


He has promised, and to guard wjiat He has 
given. Should not this furnish to our faith and 
hope a double basis for a joyful confession ?— 
One Christian must be guardian of another, and 
rebuke with words whatever runs counter to God 
and virtue.—Every one must look first to him¬ 
self, and seek in all respects to make a certain 
advancement, and keep and increase what he 
has: but this same well regulated self-love he 
must also evince for his neighbor, on the ground 
of a common membership in the spiritual body 
of Jesus Christ.—Mere external contact with the 
worship of God fails indeed to secure salvation; 
but wilful contempt of it is the way to ruin and 
damnation.—The diligent contemplation of the 
displays of God’s punitive justice in death and 
the final judgment, may and should serve us as a 
perpetual discipline in godliness. 

Rieger: —The pure water of baptism has 
drawn our body and its members into the service 
of the Lord, and also raised it to the dignity of 
a future resurrection. It is, therefore, a capital 
point in the hope that has been bestowed onus, and 
to which we must adhere, that even in our body 
which has wrung from us many sighs OTer sin 
and death, we shall yet be penetrated and per¬ 
vaded by the salvation of God.—Love draws 
great quickening from hope; but by the exercise 
of love, hope again gains ever wider scope.— 
Without fervent zeal in ourselves, mutual admo¬ 
nition is of no account. 

Hahn: —He in whom is the life of Christ, has 
also the entrance into the sanctuary.—By faith 
our spirit has, even in the present life, an en¬ 
trance into the sanctuary; but God has, in bap¬ 
tism, also appropriated to himself our body as 
that in which the life of Christ is to be made 
manifest. 

Heubner: —God ever vouchsafes to the be¬ 
liever the privilege of approach; is ever acces¬ 
sible, ever to be addressed.—Our hope itsd& 
and more than this, our confession of hope also, 
we should ever hold fast.—How deeply have 
Christians to reflect on what has been bestowed 
on them with Christ and His death. 

Tholuck: —How, in our own time, are we to 
consider the forsaking of the Christian assem¬ 
blies? a, in its causes; b, in its consequences. 

Menken :—That the way has been consecrated 
for us, indicates our right to walk in it; and 
also an obligation resting on us not to decline 
walking in it.—No't in the Spirit, not in His 
higher nature and dignity, not in so far as He 
was in the form and essential likeness of God, 
has the Son of God consecrated for men the 
living way into the holiest of all; but rather in 
so far as He has humbled himself to the form of 
a servant in our sinful flesh, and in the flesh has 
suffered and conquered.—From the signs of the 
times, from the rent veil, from the opened sanc¬ 
tuary, we see that the first grand division of our 
world’s history has past by, and in a sense and 
measure, such as never before, the day of the 
coming of our Lord Jesus Christ draws near. 

Gkrok: —Of our sacred priestly obligations: 
1, Friestly approach to the mercy seat; 2, the 
priestly sprinkling of our hearts; 8, the priestly 
holding fast to our confession of hope; 4, the 
priestly receiving of one another in love. 
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n. 

The heaviest and inevitable judgment of Qod falls upon apostasy from acknowledged Chris- 
i lion truth. 


Chapter X. 26-81. 

26 For if we sin wilfully after that we have received the knowledge of the truth, there 

27 remaineth no more [a] sacrifice for sins, But a certain fearful looking for of judgment 
and [a] fiery indignation, which shall [the glowing fervor of a fire that is about to] 

28 devour the adversaries. He that despised [set at naught] Moses’ law died [dieth] 

29 without mercy under two or three witnesses: Of how much sorer punishment, 
suppose ye, shall he be thought worthy, who hath trodden under foot the Son of God, 
and hath counted the blood of the covenant, wherewith he was sanctified, an unholy 
thing [common, unhallowed, xoewfo], and hath done despite unto the Spirit of grace? 

30 For we know him that hath [om. hath] said, Vengeance bdongeth unto me, I will 
recompense, saith the Lord. 1 And again, The Lord shall [will] judge 51 his people. 

31 It is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the living God. 

1 Ver. 80.—The words Myii mfotoc are wanting, indeed, in Sic. D*. 17,28*, 67**, and most ancient translations, but have 
the authority of A. D. E. K. L. Philox., and are added by a later hand in 8in. Comp. Expos, of ver. 29, conclusion. 

* Ver. 80.—Instead of the led. rec. miptof itptytl, we are to road icpu*? jcvpiov after Sin. A. D. B. K. 31,73, which MSS., 
except Sin. and A., have also on preceding, as Sept., Dent, xxxii. 86; Ps. cxxxv. 14. In the Sin., the change has been In¬ 
troduced by the corrector. 

[Ver. 26.— Uowriv* yap, for voluntarily , fcotnr. emphatically standing before the Part.—Apwjpravdevwv we sin¬ 

ning , in case of our sinning—the present Part, denoting an habitual and abiding state; but nothing seems to require ns to 
transfer it. with Alf., to the actual day of Judgment. It seems much more fomble, as well as more natural, to refer it to 
the condition, in the present life, of one who has completely apostatised from God.—prrd to \afietr, after receiving .— rrj*» 
iwiytmair, the recognition —more than the mere yvwote— the knowledge to which the mind has been consciously directed, 
and borne, as it were, its attestation.—avoAsivcrot, there remaineth as a logical result: /caroA«i'irrr«u, there it left behind at 
a historical fact, see ch. iv. 1,4. 

Ver. 27.—Ilvpbt iaB mr pi AAoerov, an indignation) or t fervor offre that is about to devour. 

Ver. 28.—aScnfcra* ns, any one, after setting at naught. 

Ver. 29.—& sararanjaas, who trampled on — koiv6v : common, that of a common man (De W., Del., Alf., efe.;, or (as 
Thol., Lun M Moll, etc.),—dxatfapror, t mclean, impure.— IL]. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 26. For if we sin wilfully, etc. —That 
the reference here is not to deliberate and 
heinous sins in general, but to apostasy from 
Christianity after regeneration, is clear from 
the entire phraseology. 'Exowxfoc stands in con¬ 
trast with ayvooivTEQ and nhav6pevot, ch. v. 2: 
the pres. dftaprctv6vruv marks habitual in contrast 
with transient denial: the apostasy is preceded 
by the kwlyvoatc rfjq aXrfielcLq, at onoe a theoreti¬ 
cal and practical recognition of the truth, and 
deliberate and conscious embracing of it, and is 
followed by a failure of any further expiatory 
sacrifice, and instead of it (biroXdirercu, as cb. iv. 
6) an kuSoxfi) whose fearftilness is heightened by 
the rhetorical rlf. Ilvpdf OpAo? is not to be taken 
as a single conception= fiery teal or jealousy 
(Luth., etc.)) since the following Part, takes the 
case of irvp&Cf which is treated as a person, as at 
ch. xii. 29 God Himself is oalled nvp KaravaiaoKov. 
'EoSUtv points not to a destroying=annihilating, 
but to the sensible conscious suffering of the 
fiery infliction. The expressions remind us for¬ 
cibly of Is. xxvL 11 in the Sept. The words in 
ver. 28 refer evidently to Deut. xvii. 6, which 
refer in like manner not to the transgression of 
individual commandments, but to a breaking of 


the covenant, and abandonment of God for idol- 
worship. Hence the ground for the following 
parallel. 

Ver. 29. Of bow much sorer punishment 
think ye, etc. —A omits lays the decision regard¬ 
ing the case, about whioh there can be no doubt, 
on the judgment of the readers: aj-iuBrjoerat rep¬ 
resents God as Him who weighs the greatness of 
gnilt, and hence awards the Tt/uopla according 
to the facts of the preceding (Aor. Part) sins. 
The words h $ iYyidaBrj f as read uniformly except 
by A. and Chrys.) designate the blood of the 
covenant as that whose sanctifying influence— i. 
e.) an influence whioh, th virtue of the atonement 
and purification) consecrates to a true covenant fel¬ 
lowship with God and His people—had been 
already experienced. Hence koiv6v here, doubt¬ 
less. denotes impurity (Vulg., Luth., Grot., Thol., 
Ebr., Liin., Riehm, etc .), not commonness (Pesh., 
It., (Ecum., Theophyl., Bex., Schlicht, Beng., 
Bl., De W., Bisp., Del., etc By rrvevjia rffi 
X&ptT<K Bl., De W., Lun. understand the Holy 
Spirit as the gift of grace; but more correctly 
acc. to ch. xiii. 9, 25 (comp. Zech. xii. 10). 
Bohm., Del., Riehm, elc. t understand it as the 
efficient principle of grace. The first citation is 
from Deut. xxxii. 85; the second from Deut. 
xxxii. 86 (repeated Ps. cxxxv. 14). In both 
passages the sentiment is, that Jehovah, by His 
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judicial sway, will vindicate the rights of His 
people against His enemies. This meaning of 
the original is also here to be maintained, since 
rbv Tnbv avTov denotes in the conception of the 
writer the church of God of the New Covenant 
(Del.), which is overlooked by Bl., De W., Liin., 
who understand the words of a judgment upon 
the people, instead of for them. The first cita- 
tion deviates from the Heb. text, and still more 
from that of the Sept.; but accords with Rom. 
xii. 19, whiaii contains also the Tiyet icbpiog that 
is wanting in the original. Hence Bl., De W., 
Del., Reiohe infer that the citation was taken at 
second hand from Romans; while Meyer (Rom. 
xii. 19, 8d ed.) regards the paraphrase of Onke- 
lo8, Liin., on the contrary, a current proverbial 
form of the expression, as the common source of 
the citation both here and in Romans. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The most immediate inducement to follow the 
injunctions that in their rightful claim have just 
been laid down, is the great danger of apostasy 
from Christ, and thefeorfubieee of it$ consequences. 

2. Th openitent sinner may indeed, with resigned 
spirit, choose rather to fall into the hands of God 
than of men, 2 Sam. xxiv. 14; Sir. ii. 18. But 
the covenant-breaker and apostate, who has come 
into a hostile and radical gainsaying of the truth 
which he had before acknowledged, cannot be 
again renewed to repentance , ch. vi. 4-8, and can¬ 
not possibly henceforth obtain forgiveness of 
sins. The offerings of the. law bring no true 
propitiation; self-originated offerings have not 
even the character of type and of promise. If the 
only true atoning sacrifice, the Son of God and 
His blood, have in view of the earlier ex¬ 
perience of its sanctifying power, been rejected 
as useless, and the Spirit of grace spurned and 
scorned, not only is there nothing to replace the 
sacrifice thus rejected and dishonored, but this 
itself can no longer exercise a saving influence 
upon him who has made wilftil and wanton 
wreck of all the previous influences of grace. 

8. The distinction of peccatum dt liber a turn and 
ignorantiss is a less fixed and rigid one than is 
commonly supposed: there is in sinning a know¬ 
ledge of the right, which the sinner refuses to 
allow to assert itself. The veil of the lying ex¬ 
cuse which is drawn over the conscience would 
fain lift itself, but is held fast with convulsive 
power. Such a character of the inward struggle 
and gainsaying of truth must we particularly in¬ 
sist on when Christian truth, once attested by the 
Holy Spirit, is, in an apostasy which has grown 
out of lesser acts of infidelity, not only denied, 
but blasphemed. The conflict regarding objec¬ 
tive truth becomes all the more fierce in propor¬ 
tion as there is, at the samo time, a conflict 
against the truth which still in a measure asserts 
itself within the bosom of the apostate (Thol. 
comp. Stud, und Krit., 1886, Heft. 2). 

4. Rightfully and justly after such an apos¬ 
tasy, nothing remains to be expected but 
judgment , which will be executed by God with 
the full living energy of His holy nature, just as 
inevitably as His undeceiving word has infalli¬ 
bly declared it; and its fearftalness will stand 
proportionate to the richness of the grace, and 


th*e fulness of the revelation, of the New Cove 
nant. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


To the greatness of the grace which has been 
received we find standing in direct relation the 
guilt of apostasy, and the fearfulness of the pun¬ 
ishment.—The hands of God reach through tim* 
and eternity, and to apostates bring no less of 
terror and destruction, than comfort and assist¬ 
ance to believers.—The judgments of God come 
slowly but surely; yet they are preceded by the 
proffer of grace and the announcement of punish¬ 
ment upon the despisers.—He who turns the 
grace of God into wantonness has nothing further 
to hope from His compassion.—The looking for 
of the Divine judgment, without faith in the ex¬ 
piatory sacrifice of Jesus Christ, is a foretaste of 
| damnation.—The wrath of God burns as hotly as 
His love, and strikes no less surely than 
justly. 

Starks Were there to be another sacrifice, 
there must also be another Messiah; and God 
must lay through Him an entirely new founda¬ 
tion for salvation; must institute an entirely 
different economy for attaining it; and must 
consequently, at the samo time. Himself take 
away the way which has been disclosed, and the 
foundation which has been laid, through Christ. 
Inasmuch, therefore, as this is absolutely impos¬ 
sible, it is also equally impossible that any one 
should be saved out of Christ; and that any 
other propitiatory sacrifice should be made on 
his behalf.—Not only is the judgment of God 
terrible in itself, but terrible is also the torment¬ 
ing fear and foretaste of it which the ungodly 
feel in themselves as a hell even upon earth.— 
Great sins deserve great punishments; he there¬ 
fore who allows himself in their commission 
roust not be surprised that he receive his reward 
(Jer. ii. 19).—Against the apostate there are 
three witnesses: the Father, who hath given to 
him His Son ; the Son, whose blood he tramples 
under foot; and the Holy Spirit, the 8pirit of 
grace,' to whom he does despite.—Seest thou the 
apostate and ungodly walking secure, believe 
that he will not remain unpunished; God does all 
precisely at the right time; he will thus speedily 
remember him (Nah. i. 2). 

Hahn: —According to the greatness of His 
grace, is the severity with which God visits His 
wrath upon the contempt of it 

Rieger: —To the Lord Jesus is ascribed a 
long-suffering patience (ch. x. 18), but to be¬ 
lievers a hopeful waiting (ch. ix. 28): unbe¬ 
lievers, on the contrary, fall into a fearful ap¬ 
prehension, wherein many a word of God that 
had been heard without fear, returns with terri¬ 
ble power.—The unfruitful vine before every 
other tree is given as food to the fire (Esek. xv. 
6, 7); and thus abused love and neglected grace 
awaken all the greater wrath.—It is a great de¬ 
ception of our hardened and insensible heart 
that the death-punishments threatened in the law, 
stoning, etc., affect us more than the sorer pun¬ 
ishment which takes effect only in the realm of 
the fhture and invisible.—“He who eats my 
bread, tramples me with his heel/* is the just 
complaint of Jesus in regard to HU betrayer. 
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Heubner:— There is a more subtle and a 
more open apostasy.—The abandonment of the 
only Saviour and Propitiator takes us out of the 
reach of propitiation.—The apostate suffers a 
twofold punishment; first, in awaiting it, and 
then in the actual experience.—We hear in this 
case an earnest testimony to the guilt of careless 
and unprincipled changes in religion. 

Menken :—In that the Lord judges His people 
He will avenge and deliver them.—Vengeance is 
a prerogative of the Divine majesty. This we 


are not to assume, but rather to refrain from all 
private vengeance, and, feeling the love *of Jesus 
*Christ, are to commend to the Divine oompas- 
sion those who in thought and act oppose them¬ 
selves to Christianity, and who are our enemies 
for the Go8per8 sake; and this all the more from 
the fact that they who from this cause, hate, ca¬ 
lumniate and abuse us, unless they cease from 
their unrighteousness, will not escape the Divine 
retribution. 


III. 

A speedy entrance into blessedness awaits those who endure to the end; of whioh the readers 
inspire a hope by the steadfastness which they have already evinced. 

Chapter X. 82-89. 


32 But e&ll to remembrance the former days, in which, after ye were illuminated, ye 

33 endured a great fight [struggle] of afflictions; Partly, whilst ye were made a gazing- 
stock both by reproaches and afflictions; and partly, whilst ye became companions of 

34 them that were so U9ed [that so walked]. For ye had compassion of me in my bonds 
[sympathized with those in bonds, rofc foeiUovzy and took joyfully the spoiling of your 
goods, knowing in yourselves that [that for yourselves] 1 ye have in heaven a better 

35 and an enduring substance. Cast not away therefore your confidence, which hath 

36 great recompense of reward. * For ye have need of patience [steadfastness, 

that, after ye have done [or, by. doing=ye may do—and] the will of God, ye might 

37 [may] receive the promise. For yet a little while [a very little], and he that shall 

38 come [he that cometh, 6 Iptfinvoq] will come, and will not tarry. Now the just [But 
my just one] 1 shall live by faith, but if any man [and if he] draw back, my soul shall 

39 have [hath] no pleasure in him. But we are not of them who draw back unto perdi¬ 
tion ; but of them that believe to the saving [procuring, preserving] of the soul [of 
life]. 


> Ver. 34.—Instead of the led. we. rote Scwfiotf pen, found In D***. K. K. L. (but recognised eren bj Eete aa an ex¬ 
pended gloes on tho erroneous rot* forgot* of Onto. Exhort, ad mart., 44) we are to read rote 6co>uotf after A. D*., whose 
testimony is the more Important, as B. and C. are here defective. Sin. however, has the UcL ree. 

* Ver. 84.—Instead or the illy attested led. ree. be iavrols, we are either with Sin. and many minoec. to read Javrotfe, 
or better, with D. B. K. L., cavrolv: with this accords best also the circumstance that be ovparotc is wanting in A. D*., 17, 
but on the contrary is found in D++*. B. K. L. 

* Ver. 38.—After Sucatov we are with Bln. A. Vulg., etc^ and the Cod. Alex, of the Sept, to retain pov. In D*., the two 
Syriac and other ancient versions and most MSS. of the Sept., it stands after irurrcwf. The Bee., withodt reason, omits it 
entirely. The Ikilure of this pron. in the Heb. text does not decide for the Or. Jext. 


[Ver. 8Z—krap*pmfvK€*0e, Be oaUing. or, keep calling to remembrance, as a habit; so Pres, tense; not A or. ivapy^o- 
Ihrrt, call to remembrance, as a simple act.—aSAifocr, struggle, contest , requiring exertion; not pagif r,fght, battle. — waBrfparmv, 
sufferings, not afflictions (SAtyfcov) as In next verse. 

Ver. 83.—rouro pir, on the one hand (lit., as to this indeed).—BearpiMpevot, Pres. Part, being habitually made a spec¬ 
tacle, yerqdems, Aor. being made, or becoming, as a single feet.—riv owe* araarepe+opitmr, of them who so walk, *. 
in reproaches and afflictions. m , . . 

Ver. 34.—role beapCots avvntaBbrare, ye sympathised with the prisoners.—yum*. ex«tr fovTotc, knowing that ye 
have for yourselves ; not, ss E. V, knowing in yourselves. 

Ver. 36.—Jjni, characteristic, as one which hath—because it hath. .... 

Ver. 88.—vvosorw, of patient endurance .—Ira rb #«A. row hoD trotijourm Kopiirgoao E. V. (In order) it«rf after ye 
have done the win of God, ye may receive the promises. So Moll substantially, a after fulfilment of the will of Qod, ye may 
receive,** tic. Alpou>: “that ye may do the will of God and receive—that 1 doing the will of God, ye may revive. 
Do Wette: durch BrfdUung, by fulfilment of, by doing the will, etc. The sentence will equally well bear either of the 
three constructions: 1. “that, after doing the will, ye may receive;** 2. that, doing the will, yo may reel™**® "“J 
do the will and receive; 8. “ that doing the will ye may receive- that, by doing the will, ye may receive.** Either, too, 
h*re makes perfectly good sense. For although Alford’s rendering, “ye may do and receive,** is entirely admissible, and 
may be the right one, vet his reawn for rejecting the first, is scarcely decUive, tax. “ No endurance, or patience would-be 
wanted, when they had done the will of God. to receive the promise.” True, but endurance or patience would be wanted 
to bring about that state oflhinnt in which they, after having done the will of God, might receive the promise. For such 
la the character of the sentence that the endurance might have reference exclusively to the participal clause, or to tha 
finite verb, or to both together, and nothing but the connection could determine which. 
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Ver. 37 .—putphr boor, bow, more emphatic than M a little,** at E. T.; M a little, a very little”—the repeated onr 
being a tort of doable diminutive, **aliquanUUum.”—b ip\6p,tvos, he that cometh; not, at B. V, he that shall coats; nor, 
at often rendered in the gotpelt, he that should come. 

Ver. 38. — b 61 tUcufc pov, but my righteous one (/too hero being guaranteed by the beat author!tiee).— k«u iar vro- 
ovciA^rai, and\fhe shall have shrunk back, timidly drawn back (lit. vwoorihh e<rfat, lower sail, take in sail, then, shrink back 
from danger, at often In the claseice). Bng. ver. supplies (with many) nt, if any man, contrary to tho spirit of the pas¬ 
sage, although, If the exigencies of the connection required it, it would be quite defensible grammatically, vie (with 
Middleton and Scholefleld) It, I think, to be supplied at John viii. 44, with hahg, although the commentators generally 
decline to recetvo it. Hrre the reference of vvowr«(Ayrai to the bisaios, is only one more among many passages of like 
import In this Epistle. 

Ver. 38.—ova ioulv vvtxrroAjjr, we do not belong to back-sliding .—sir wcptvotiywir drvyjjs, for, or unto the p r oc u r in g, 
gaining preserving of the soul —or of onr life In the sense of Matth. x. 39, he that fndeth his life (rip shall loot tL 

And so better, I think, with Moll, De Wette, etc., than soul, with Lather, Stier, Alford, ctc.—K.). 


EXEOETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Via. 82. Bat calling to mind, etc .— 
*kvapvrjadgvai is usually constructed with the Acc. 
of the remembered object, the simple pvqoOijvat 
with the Qen. gvnoOivrec, enlightened, denotes 
conversion to Christianity as a translation from 
the power of darkness into the realm of light, so 
that the truth has found recognition and efficient 
action in the soul, and Christ is not merely be* 
lieved in and praised as the Light of the world, 
but shines in the soul, as the Sun of Righteous* 
ness.—Excellently Chrys., in regard to the con¬ 
flict of suffering; ovk tint neipaapoivQ aXXd adTjjatv 
07rcp iarlv cytcuptov bvopa koX hralvuv peylaruv (“he 
does not say temptatione , but struggle , a term of 
high eulogy'’).—The obruc is by some referred to 
walking in * steadfastness,’ by most to walking in 
«affliction.’ The latter only is admissible, in 
the subordination of the two clauses, tovto pkv — 
rovro Ai to vxopeivare, as exhibiting the different 
modes of their manifested ‘endurance.’ The 
oftruf in the second division can only refer to the 
characteristic mentioned in the preceding. The 
tovto fib —tovto de , found in the New Testament 
only here, is thoroughly classic. 

Via. 86. After fulfilling the will of God. 

_Beng. erroneously refers the Aor. Part, not- 

rjmvreg to the previously mentioned Christian 
acts of the readers immediately after their con¬ 
version. [Grammatically considered, the pas¬ 
sage might Dear this, although I think the Perf. 
Part would then be more naturaL At all 
events, the irotfaavre c undoubtedly refers to acts 
hereafter to be done under the influence of the 
birouovfj. But even then, whether the better 
rendering is, “after doing,” or “by doing,” or 
by two co-ordinate verbs, “ may do and receive,” 
is doubtful. Substantially, they would here 
amount to the same thing; though in other 
oases of like construction, the difference might 
be important. But then the context would 
generally decide the right construction. — 
K.]. The will of God is here not as ch. x. 7 
ff. God’s purpose and oounsel of redemption, 
whose fulfilment became the great end of the 
life of Christ, but the will of God, as required 
to be fulfilled by the Saints, not, however, in its 
most general character, as a simple rule of life 
(Thol., and others); nor as restricted to the sanc¬ 
tification which is effected through the sacrifice 
of the Son (Bl.); but in special reference to 
steadfast endurance unto the end (Theophyl., 
LUn., Del.). 

The promise (hrayyeXia) is here, as in several 
other places, the substance of the promise, the 
thing promised. 

Vie. 87. For yet a little—how little 
time, etc. —The words putpbv baov bcov=a little , 


how very, very little! which form one of the very 
few instances in which the superlative is ex¬ 
pressed in Greek by repetition, are probably 
taken from Is. xxvi. 20; and in their connection 
with in are in our passage, like in ptxpfo, John 
xiv. 19, better regarded as an independent Subst. 
clause than as an Acc. of determinate time em¬ 
ployed to introduce the freely cited passage, 
Hab. ii. 8, 4. The original text runs: “If is 
delays (viz,, the vision) wait for it; it comes, it 
comes, it will not linger.” The subject is the 
overthrow of the Chaldean world-dominion by 
the judgment of Jehovah. The Sept, itself sug¬ 
gests the turn of the passage, so as to apply it 
to a person by the rendering bn ipxbpevoc 
which our author makes still more concrete by 
adding the def. article. The original then adds: 
“Lo! his soul is puffed up, is not upright within 
him (the Chaldean); ” the Sept., on the contrary; 
“ If he timidly draws back, my soul hath no plea¬ 
sure in him” (** TirotrriXhav , used originally of 
lowering the sail, then of timidly shrinking back). 
On this follows the clause: “But the righteous 
will live, U leim&Q pov,” (Cod. Vat-j; or, “But 
my righteous one will live,” U ir/orc«f (Cod. 
Alex.). Grot, supplies rtg, De W. hvdpuiroc. Calvin 
carries the feet that the passage aims not to be 
a direct and proper citation, but simply a free 
application of the original, to the extent of put¬ 
ting the concluding clause into the mouth of the 
author, and understanding by 4 fvxipovihe soul, 
not of God, or (as (Ec.) of Christ, but of the au¬ 
thor. With iapiv Grot., Carps., and others sup¬ 
ply riicva or viol. It is better taken in the strictly 
classical Gr. construction of a Gen. of belonging. 
The allusion to Zfoerai, and the contrasted arcu/tta 
shows that irepixolgaig fvxifc is not, with Luth., 
Calv., etc., to be taken of the soul; while still 
we are not, with Ebr., to refer it to temporal 
bodily life in escaping from the impending de¬ 
struction of Jerusalem, but, of eternal life, cor¬ 
responding to the expression, 1 These, v. 9, riff 
ireptiroiqatv eurgplac. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. A second inducement to follow the admoni¬ 
tions of vv. 19-25 lies in the encouraging remem¬ 
brance of the steadfastness evinced under pre¬ 
vious sufferings; a steadfastness which is still to 
be maintained in faith, and which is accom¬ 
panied by great promises that will be perfectly 
fulfilled at the re-appearing of Jesos Christ. 

2. Conversion to Christ, inasmuch as it in¬ 
troduces into the sout the true light of life, gives, 
indeed, to the believer, through the beams of this 
gracious luminary, the certainty of reconciliation, 
and, along with the acknowledgment of the 
truth, at the same time, an experience of salva¬ 
tion; whence come at once quiet to the heart, 
repose to the conscience, and peace to the soul. 
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But as even the converted man still remains in 
the world, there arises, ere long, a great and 
perpetually recurring struggle amid sufferings. 
By insults and afflictions, endured partly in 
their own persons, and partly by sympathy with 
those companions in faith who pursue their 
Christian walk amidst like circumstances of suf¬ 
fering, the children of God are made a spectacle 
of derision to the world. 

8. In the case of apostasy the sacrifices al¬ 
ready offered would hare been offered in vain; 
and the sufferings hitherto endured, would have 
been endured to no purpose. Ho, on the con¬ 
trary, who remains steadfast in the appointed 
conflict of suffering, not merely receives an ex¬ 
perimental testimony of the power of faith, but 
also acquires thereby courage and strength, and 
the invigoration of hope, andjfnai victory . 

4. The assurance of imperishable and inaliena¬ 
ble possessions, not only aids us in relation to 
the loss of our earthly goods, but renders be¬ 
lievers even joyful sufferer§ under acts of violence, 
and willing sharers in the sqfferings of the op¬ 
pressed. For suffering for the name of Jesus, 
and on account of a conscience that owes alle¬ 
giance to God, is an honor and a favor (Acts v. 
41; 1 Pet. ii. 20). 

5. The recompense of reward comes as cer¬ 
tainly as the Lord Himself, who is already on the 
way . But as the securing of life is certain to 
those who persevere in the faith, equally certain 
is the destruction of those who timidly draw 
back. Faith thus, in its abiding confidence in 
the Lord, is the essential condition of the attain¬ 
ment of salvation, of which the coming of the 
Lord is the essential means . But believers are 
strengthened in their conflict of suffering, and 
in their waiting for the fulfilment of the promises 
of God, particularly by the assurance and clear 
view, that the period of waiting for the dawning 
of glory is a vanishing span of time. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The aid and oomfort derived from the remem¬ 
brance of conflicts and suffering that in former times 
have been victoriously endured in faith. —To begin 
in faith, but not to endure, leads to useless sacri¬ 
fices, vain hopes, and fruitless sufferings.—The 
attainment of the promised blessings must be pre¬ 
ceded by the fulfilment of the Divine will: but 
this cannot take place without a living faith, that 
proves itself in suffering.—The proving of one’s 
faith in one's own and in others* sufferings.—A 
manifold struggle of sufferings is allotted to Chris¬ 
tians in this world; but along' with this, a great 
promise , and a rich reward. —How the loss of 
earthly goods is borne, and replaced by more ex¬ 


alted and permanent possessions in heaven.—Why 
life is not gained without faith. 

Starke: —Christians are God’s combatants, 
and must be in perpetual conflict; hence, they 
also expect the wreath of honor which the hea¬ 
venly calling holds out to them.—What is to com¬ 
fort us in all trouble and persecution ? The hope 
of eternal blessedness in heaven.—Trouble and 
persecution are badges of the Christian; where 
they do not bear these in themselves, there is 
something wanting in their Christianity (2 Tim. 
ill. 12).—Christians are under obligation not 
merely to sympathize with the wretched, but, as 
far as possible, to help them.—Observe the char¬ 
acteristic of the kingdom, and of the members 
of the kingdom of Christ; which is to do good 
and to suffer evil. It is wonderful, but salutary; 
it must serve for great good (Ps. cix. 6).—In dis¬ 
ease, pain, and suffering, confidence in our 
gracious God is better than all medicines; it is a 
tried means, and must bring aid.—Mark it, soul! 
it is not enough to have well begun the struggle; 
thou must also complete it, and arm thyself ac¬ 
cordingly with patience. For he who falters, in 
him the Lord hath no pleasure; nay, he draws 
back to his condemnation.—A Christian must not 
by impatience make his cross heavier than it is, 
but in quiet and hope will be his strength, Jer. 
xxx. 15. —The suffering of the present time is 
brief and light, 2 Cor. iv. 17; Is. liv. 7; Ps. xxx. 
6; we must not, therefore, allow the time under 
the cross to seem to us long.—The faith that 
brings salvation is no dead thing, but a living 
essence, and productive of life, Gal. ii. 20.—Ah! 
this should be our greatest care in the world, to 
save our soul, and all the more, that we are in 
imminent peril of losing it. 

Ribqbr:— Who shall be the persons with 
whom we in our time hold and seek fellowship, 
is a point that must involve important conse¬ 
quences, reaching down to the day of Jesus 
Christ.—He who does the will of God, and 
awaits with patience the promise, has content-, 
ment on earth, and yonder, as the end of his 
faith, salvation. 

Ahlfbld :—The righteous will live by faith. 
We consider: 1, the nature and quality of faith; 
2, the righteous by faith; 8, the blessing of 
faith. 

Hbitbner :—The longer we practice, the easier 
becomes the conflict.—There are secret trials, 
but also publio sufferings; the latter are all the 
more bitter, inasmuch as they take place before 
the eyes of those who have no sympathy.—On 
moments hangs the blessedness of eternity.—The 
expectations of a faithful teacher are powerful 
stimulants; they inflame our zeal. 

Ebdinoer:—I mpatience destroys all the fruit 
of the Cross. 
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THIRD SECTION, 

INSPIRITING RETROSPECT OF THE HISTORY OF THE BELIEVING ANCESTORS. 

I. 

Edifying examples of faith down to the time of Abraham. 


Chapter XL 1-7. 


Now [Bat] faith is the substance of [confidence in] things hoped for, the evidence 

2 [conviction] of things not seen. For by [in] it the elders obtained a good report 

3 Through faith we understand [apprehend intellectually, vooupuev] that the worlds were 
[have been] framed by the word of God, so that things which are seen were not 
made of things which do appear [that not from the things which appear may 

4 have sprung that which is seen 1 * * 4 ]. By faith Abel offered unto God a more excel¬ 
lent sacrifice than Cain, by which he obtained witness that he was righteous, God* tes¬ 
tifying of [over] his gifts; and by it he being dead yet [after dying still] speaketh. 5 

5 By faith Enoch was translated that he should [in order that he might] not see death; 
and was not found, because God had [om. had] translated him; for before his [the*] 

6 translation he had [hath had] this testimony, that he [has] pleased 6 God. But without 
faith it is impossible to please him : for he that cometh to God must believe that he is, 

7 and that he is [becometh] a rewarder of [to] them that diligently seek him. By faith 
Noah, being warned of God of things not seen as yet, moved with fear [pious fore¬ 
thought], prepared an ark to [for] the saving of his house; by the which he con¬ 
demned the world, and became heir of the righteousness which is by faith. 


1 Ver. 8.—The reeding nh ix ^atvopfrwr is now established, and the sing, rb fiXnr6/ievor deserves the preference before 
the plur. of the Rec. after Sin. A. D*. £* 17. 

* Ver. 8.—The reading r» 8t£ in A. D*. 17 received by Lachm. is evidently an error of the copyist. It is corrected In 
Sin. 

* Ver. 4.—Instead of AoAstrot read XaXti after Sin. A. 17, 28, 81, 80. 

4 Ver. 5.—AvroO of the Rec. after psraftVm* is, according to A. D*. 17,67**, 80, to be expunged. In the Sin. It is added 
by a second hand. 

5 Ver. 6.—We are to write after Sin. A. K. L, 46, 71, 73, cvapccmfffli'cu: on the other hand, after Sin. A. D. X, 100 

ijvpicrireTo. 

[Ver. l.—farir 8d, — tons not, as many, “ there is faith,* 1 bat: “bat fkith is,” etc.; eons a copula, but, as very often in 
the classics, emphatically placed first, as occasionally in latey Greek, confidence, as lii. 14. Hot a rhetorical 

description , but a simple statement of the nature of foith. 

Ver. 2.— IpaprvpqSqoay, were attested, received attestation. 

Ver. 3.—Koovp.tr we peroelve with the row. mind, reason, thus intellectually and rationally (Rom. i. 20>—aav y riofoa, 
Have been (and so stand now) framed. Tow awM«, the ages, hence the worlds, regarded as existing in time —fan art Am, 
by an uttered word, mandate qf Qod (I. 8).—civ rb /id, in order that not, the logical purpose of this intellectual perception: 
lU belongs to the whole clause,but grammatically to yeyerdrat —ix fairo/iimr. emphatically placed in the danse, thus: 
in order that not out qf things that appear —pb lx fairoiiitmv cannot stand for lx pe ^wtrop.*. p $ yryoWwu, net should 
have sprung, as it would have done, unless discerned to have been foamed by the word of God. 

Ver. 4.—-MaprvpovrToc iri ro*r bApott, testifying over, on condition qf, hie gifts: not red rAr fcjpen itefnw cn, 
after dying, still, «tL logical, under this state of things, via^ even alter he was dead (see Gen. it. 10). 

Ver. 5.—row pi) Ibnr, in order that he might not see—experience death: the purpose of the translation, including perhaps 
also (Alf.) “ the purport.” — wpb rijs prrmBiotwe previously to the translation—to the record of it, or to its occurrence as re¬ 
corded.—pcpaprvpqrai, he hath received testimony , he stands attested to in the record-—svapewnpetou, to hate pleased. 

Ver. 7.— evkafirfleif, moved with pious fear or foresight; Alt, taking forethought (see cvAo/ktoc, V. 7); etc owrqpUs,fer 
the saving. —K.]. 


EXEGETIOAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 1. — But faith is confidence in 
things, etc .—The position of (art at the begin¬ 
ning of the clause by no means obliges us to the 

* [I of course do not mean to deny the abstract possibility 
of this, nor to affirm that there are not Greek constructions 
very nearly or poasibly quite analogous to it. I simply 
mean to say that there is here no such necessity as wonld 

alone justify onr resorting to it; while again also most of the 


view last defended by Bohme, which was indi¬ 
cated by the Lect. Rec. up to the time of Grief b. 
by a comma after iriartc. According to this the 
following words would be m apposition with ?rhrrif, 
while the real existence (l<rri=(here is, (here ex¬ 


cases cited in proof of the usage are hardly eatisfeefoty. 
Thus, In the passage of Thuc. i. 6, bywpisws irbpmr ev erne 
dfcu'aTttrdrur, there is not the slightest necessity tor as¬ 
suming a transposition of the ©v. u Men not the most power* 
less leading” is identical in meaning and equally natural 
with “men, to wit, those not most powerless*’—K.J. 
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ists) of faith would be asserted with emphasis, 
for which, however, there is no shadow of an 
occasion. Rather, the copula is made to precede 
(and henoe as the subst. verb to be accented) in 
order to call attention to the predicates which* 
characterize the subject (so also Win. since Ed. 
6). We are thus to look for a definition of faith, 
but a definition corresponding to the connection 
and object of the section: a definition therefore 
which doe8 not restrict itself to mere Christian 
and Gospel faith, but presents religious faith in 
its broadest and most general aspects. The ob¬ 
ject of this faith is, therefore, in a manner en¬ 
tirely general, but still appropriately and ex¬ 
haustively, designated as ThtXmfbpeva and as irpdy- 
para ov phendpeva, designations which do not 
mutually oover each other, but are concentric, 
and express the essential relation of the objects 
of faith to the need and condition of the be¬ 
lieving subjects, under both their practical and 
theoretical aspects. 'Tirdoramg * and ex¬ 

press that which, in this relation, faith is as an 
affection or act of the mind . The former denotes 
(com. ch. iii. 14) steadfast confidence (Luth., Grot., 
and most recent intppr) ; the latter, conviction, 
(particularly in the conscience) assurance, (Au¬ 
gust., Calv., Beng., etc.). The refutation of tho 
rendering of tmdaraotg as substance (ch. i. 8) as 
in Vulg., Ambros., August., Chrysos., Thom. 
Aqu., Schlicht., Beng., Bisp., etc., or as founda¬ 
tion , as with Erasm., Calv., Stein, V. Gerl., etc., 
or as representation, as with Castal., Paul., Menk.; 
and of iheyxog, as proof with Vulg., or as in¬ 
ward persuasion with BL, De W., Liin., Menk., 
will be found well worth reading in Thol. and 
DeL In proof of the correctness of his defini¬ 
tion the author adduoes the fact that ev raury, i. e., 
in point, or in respect of, a faith of such a na¬ 
ture, the ancient fathers have a good report. 
This meaning of paprvpeloBai is frequent in Aots, 
and occurs, 8 John, 12; 1 Tim. v. 10. In 
this latter passage, as here, it is constructed 
with b, which is neither to be regarded as 
equivalent to did in vv. 4 and 89 (Luth., Calv., 
Grot, Beng., and others); nor need be sepa¬ 
rated from the verb=in possession of such a 
faith (Win., BL, Liin.,), [Moll’s construction is, 

I think, unobjectionable; there is no difficul¬ 
ty in making b ravry directly limit the verb. 
They gained their attestation in this=in this 
point, in such a faith they gained a good 
report.—KJ. 

Via. 8. By faith we understand.— voovpev. 
We apprehend with the vovg, mind, intelligence. 
This verse would seem, according to Liin., to be 
out of place, and in relation to v. 4, to introduce 
an inharmonious element into the disoussion. 
This unfavorable judgment springs from the er¬ 
roneous supposition that v. 8 shows merely “ the 
necessity of faith, on our part, in relation to a 
fact belonging to the past, and recorded in Scrip¬ 
ture. >f To such a necessity the language has no 
reference; the passage treats merely of the fact 
that faith, as an assured conviction of things 
whioh are not seen, also evinces itself within us 
in our rational and spiritual perception of that re¬ 
lation of the creation to the Creator which forms 
the condition of all history, and all Revelation, 
while its more full unfolding belongs to the Scrip¬ 
ture that commemorates the faith of the fathers. 


This faith, resting upon and guided by the 
Holy Scripture, is the organ within us of that 
perception of the invisible in and above the visi¬ 
ble, and of their reciprocal relation, to which nei¬ 
ther the perceptions of sense, nor the deductions 
of reason of necessity lead. The most natural in¬ 
ference for men would rather be this, that rd 
pheicbpevcv, that which falls under the eye, that 
which meets our senses, has sprung b fatvopbav 
vis., out of that which belongs to the world of 
phenomena. This idea of the causal relation of 
the phenomena to the rd pheirbpevov must be set 
aside, as shown by the pi} yevovbcu, which de¬ 
clares that the seen has not sprung from the ap¬ 
parent. The pfj belongs (with all the best inter¬ 
preters since Beza) to yeyovbcu, and not to b 
fatvoplvuv. With this latter, however, (=cjc 
pi} <f>aiv.) it was constructed, after the Pesnito, 
Vulg., Chrys., Theod., by the ancients gen¬ 
erally, and recently by Stengel and Ebrard, and 
taken entirely arbitrarily as ^nothing, things non¬ 
existent, while Schlicht., Este, and others, adopt¬ 
ing the same construction, ooqjecture that the 
author, with his mind on Gen. L 2, i ) di yij ip> 
ddparog koX atcaraaKebaorog of the Sept., refers to 
the visible issuing forth of the organized world 
from formless and blind chaos. With equal er¬ 
roneousness most interpreters take the clause 
elg rd pi/ as denoting result. It, in fact, implies 
purpose (Hofm., Liin., Del., Riehm). It makes 
a recognition of the design of God in that fram¬ 
ing and arrangement of the world ( Karypriadai ) 
which has been just before described. God, by 
the Word (frfjpan), which gives authoritative ex¬ 
pression to His will, has formed the alQvag. 
These .ASons (aluveg) are (ch. i. 2) the invisible, 
spiritual, and permanent potencies of the phe¬ 
nomenal world, of which, at the opening of the 
epistle, the author has expressly said that they 
owe their origin to the Son of God, and of which 
he here says that they were formed, arranged, 
or put in order by the creative mandate of God. 
They form the antithesis required by Del., to the 
b fatvopbuv, which antithesis he, supposing it not 
to be expressed, needlessly and erroneously sup¬ 
plies by b tov voqruv, as the intelligible and at¬ 
oms ideas , out of which the world has sprung. 
The entire confusion which has attended the ex¬ 
planation of this verse, has sprung from erro¬ 
neously taking aiuvag, rd faevdpeva and t 6 
Pheirbpevov as equivalent designations of the 
world. Calvin unites the two words, writing 
bapuvopivuv as a single word, and takes rd 
pAeicdpevti * 8 s=sK&T 0 irTpa, thus rendering “ that 
they might become mirrors of invisible things. 1 ’ 
But the construction is harsh and unnatural. 

[ I know no good authority, and no sufficient reason 
ror Moll’s singular explanation of aiuveg. The ren¬ 
dering worlds, either as material worlds (DeL), or 
as the aggregate of all things existing in time and 
space, seems far more natural, and meets all the 
necessary conditions of the passage. The antithe¬ 
sis to the rd Qaivdpeva, —as that out of which the 
rd pheirbpevov has really sprung,—is not the 
al&veg as a set of spiritual and invisible poten¬ 
cies (as Moll), nor the rd voryrd, as, with fully 
equal improbability, supposed by Delitzsch, but 
simply the Jrijpa debv, the sovereign mandate of 
God. Our sensible perceptions, is the author’s 
idea, would lead us to regard all that we see as 
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having no deeper origin than the things which are 
palpable to sense, material and sensuous spring¬ 
ing out of material; but faith enables us to trace all 
to the unseen but omnipotent agency of God.—K.]. 

Ver. 4. And by it he, being dead, yet 
speaketh.-Many, following Chrys., take this lan¬ 
guage as declaring that the history of Abel contains 
8tillasermon challenging our imitation of him, and 
that though dead, he still speaks in the testimony 
of Scripture. Philo finds in it a proof of the im¬ 
mortality of the righteous, and also Del. concludes 
from the cry of the blood of the righteous entering 
into the ear of God, that after his death he was 
still an object of divine care, and is thus an unfor¬ 
gotten, undestroycd, living personage. More cor¬ 
rectly remarks Calv. with relation to Ps. cxvi. 15: 
inde patet reputari inter Dei sanctos, quorum more 
illipretiosa est. For the passage ch. xii. 24 shows 
that the author had in mind Gen. iv. 10, to wit: 
the crying of the blood of Abel to God for ven¬ 
geance. God espoused the cause of Abel on ac¬ 
count of his faith, and avenged his murder upon 
Cain (Riehm). The AafeZ is a historical present, 
and hi stands not as temporal , but serves to 
bring out the contrast to airoOavtiv : with this 
latter word CEc. and Beng. erroneously connect 
<V abrfjg which the former refers to fhoia as the 
occasion of his death, while the other supplies 
T-'icreur, taking did as=£v or /card. 

Ver. 6. For he who cometh to God.— 
The rendering of Luth., Calov, Ramb., Wittich, 
Schultz, Ebr., “ whoever would (or is to) come 
to God, as Enoch did,” distorts the words of the 
text, 6 irpoocpxbpevog ry #ey, which refer to 
drawing near to God in religious worship, ch. 
vii. 25; x. 1. So also del denotes here not so 
much moral obligation, as intrinsic necessity. 
It completes the proof that Enoch’s translation 
was a consequence and reward of his faith. 

Ver. 7. Moved with pious foresight.— 
If evXaftqdetg meant “ in the fear of God ” Luth., 
a Lap., etc.), rbv 6e6v could scarcely have been 
omitted. Nor is the meaning of “ pious trem¬ 
bling before the divine utterance” (Carpz., 
Bohme, De W., Hofm.), so appropriate as the re¬ 
ference to ihv foresight with which Noah, in faith 
in the received x? r U LaTLO y^^ fre/d ruv pqdhro fiteiro- 
phew, proceeded to his preparations. To refer 
the words 6C qg to aurqptav (Bald., etc.) is entirely 
inadmissible: we mag refer them to Ki/iurdv 
(Chrys., Calv., Bcz., Grot., Bisp., etc.), while yet to 
refer thorn to the main subject of the discourse, 
n'urrei (Primas., Thom. Aquin., Luth., Beng., etc.), 
is more in harmony with the connection. Noah 
is the first person in the Old Testament who re¬ 
ceived the epithet “ righteous,” Gen. vii. 9. It 
is further repeatedly applied to him, Ezek. xiv. 
14, 20; Sir. xliv. 17 ; Wis. x. 4, 6; also 2 Pet. ii. 
6 he is called a “preacher of righteousness.” 

DOOTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

Faith, by virtue of its nature as faith, excludes 
uncertainty and doubt, Matth. xiv. 81; xxi. 21; 
Rom. xiv. 23; James i. 6. On the contrary, it 
involves in principle the confidence of conviction, 
and the firmness of assurance. It is, however, 
for this reason also, an assurance of itself, Eph. 
iii. 12; not, indeed, as a formal strictly self- 
conscious certainty and reliableness of convic¬ 


tion, but as a conviction of the reality, truth, 
and saving power of its object. Such a convic¬ 
tion is, in its very nature, not an immediate per¬ 
ception, that excludes all formal argument, nor 
%gain a logical assumption, resting on satisfactory 
grounds of reason. It is a union of the soul 
with the object of faith, generated by moral and 
religious influences; and this object again is not, 
of course, something simply regarded as true, 
but it brings in the aot of faith itself, the proof 
of its reality, and becomes a part of the living 
contents of the soul; while the soul is thus, in 
an undoubting and unwavering certainty , assured 
of the hoped for blessings, and has an inward con¬ 
viction of the invisible. 

2. It is this characteristic of faith which appears 
from the beginning as the invariable, indispen¬ 
sable, and unreplaceable condition for the at¬ 
tainment and maintenance of the right relation 
of men with God, and as such can be established 
by a series of examples from the Old Testament, 
which, on the one hand, furnish the proof of the 
assertion, and on the other, can, and should, 
serve as comforting and stimulating examples 
(Sir. xliv. 61). 

8. That in and above the visible, invisible 
powers and agencies, work and hover, can be as¬ 
certained, even outside of the historical sphere 
of revelation. Nature and reason are so consti¬ 
tuted, that the former exhibits herself as an 
aggregation of phenomena, and the latter is 
qualified to perceive the noumena, which reveal 
themselves in the phenomena, and can, hence, 
attain to the recognition of the existence of God, 
and to the beholding of his invisible attributes 
(Rom. i. 19, 20). But that the world is not 
a manifestation of the divine essence, not a 
shooting and breaking forth of divine thoughts, 
not the mere materializing of a divine ideal 
world, but that in its origin and arrangements, 
as well of that which is invisible, as of that 
which is visible, in and upon it, it must be re¬ 
garded as a work of the will of God, who dwells 
in eternal self-consciousness, this can be known 
only on the ground of a positive historical revela¬ 
tion. The perception of this relation of the world 
to God, demands a faith analogous to faith in its 
other exhibitions. 

4. Faith, however, has not to do merely with 
the Scripturaliy announced fact of the creation 
and appropriate arrangement of the world by the 
creating word; we also gain by faith the under¬ 
standing of this fact, and especially that God’s 
purpose in this fact is, to make God known as 
the creator of all things. 

6. Those offerings which are expressions of 
faith, made not merely to fulfil an obligation, but 
as a result of profound internal conviction, best 
please God, and receive the testimony of their 
accordance with the divine will. But faith, as 
displayed in offerings, has special reference to 
the divine compassion, whether rendering thanks 
for benefits received, or yearning after more 
grace and fresh attestations of favor, or express¬ 
ing the need of a restoring of that fellowship 
with God which sin has destroyed, and of repre¬ 
senting the fellowship which grace has reestab¬ 
lished. 

6. God remembers the pious not merely after 
their death, so as to vindicate them and their 
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cause: He has also power to keep them before 
death, and to prove Himself not merely the 
avenger, but the deliverer of the believers. The 
deliverance is complete, when it effects their 
removal from earth to heaven. 

7. Where there is religious approach to God, 
there at least exists faith in the exietenee of the 
invisible God, and faith in the benefits of a dili¬ 
gent seeking of God. This latter can plead great 
promises of God (Am. v. 4; Ps. lxix. 83), and by 
them faith, the condition of all divine approval, 
is strengthened and quickened. 

8. Faith not only discerns clearly , by means 
of divine revelation, still future things, and is 
certain in respect to their coming, but also in 
virtue of its nature, involves obedience to the 
received word, and a full yielding to the arrange- 
ments which God has made, and the ordinances 
whicfc He has enjoined. It is as far removed 
from an idle waiting for coming events, as from 
carnal security; and, therefore, while relying 
most implicitly upon the help of the Lord, fails 
in no degree in thoughtful foresight and appropri¬ 
ate activity . 

9. Faith does not merely, by its confession , 
utter the judgment of the wicked world; but 
faith itself constitutes the actual condemnation of 
the world, which is hindered from using the ex¬ 
isting means of deliverance only by its unbelief; 
while the believer, as a child of God, not only 
enters into the inheritance seoured to him by 
pious ancestors, but into the inheritance of the 
righteousness which God imparts , and which, in 
all respects, corresponds to faith . 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Nature and history serve the believer for ad¬ 
vancement in faith and for the confirmation of 
faith.—The faith of man determines not merely 
the heart of man, but also his condition and his 
destiny. —Faith in its nature and its effects .—The 
examples of faith: 1. what they teach us; 2. to 
what they incite us; 3. with what they comfort 
us.—God looks not merely at what we do, but 
also upon what we intend. —God not merely knows 
His own; He is also mindfhl of them, and enables 
them to recognise His approval of them.—God 
does not merely give Himself to be known; He 
would also be sought after, and enables every 
earnest seeker to find Him.—God renders help 


in time for eternity , yet only to those who make 
use of the appointed means of aid. —Faith has its 
labor , its offering , and its burdens ; but it has also 
the approval of God, and the inheritance of right¬ 
eousness. — Drawing near to God; 1. in its blessing; 
2. in its successive stages; 8. in its means. 

Stabkb :—Away with the old and cold proverb; 
what our eyes see, that we believe (seeing is 
believing). Faith is trust and not sight.—Be¬ 
lievers, as yet, possess not all; the most and the 
best they must still hope for.—Faith since it has 
in itself a Divine, persuasive, and convincing 
power, is as widely distinguished from credulity 
and illusive fancy as the day from the night, as 
a living hand from a painted one.—There is but 
one way to salvation, in the Old Testament as 
well as in the New, although this way in the 
New is much easier than in the Old.—Although 
faith is a spiritual gift of God, which has its 
seat in the heart, and is invisible, it still remains 
not unrecognizable; but along with its confes¬ 
sion, reveals itself in works as its essential and 
inseparable fruits.—If a person pleases God by 
his faith, he pleases Him also by his works; bnt 
if, on account of unbelief, the person does not 
please Him, his works also fail to please Him, 
however holy they appear in the sight of men.— 
The remembrance of the righteous remains in 
blessing (Prov. x. 7; Matth. xxiii. 35).—Faith 
brings man into fellowship with God.—They who 
hasten after another, and seek not God, have 
from Him no reward of grace to comfort them.— 
The godly have, even in this life, material aid 
from their piety. 

Hahn: —In every time faith has its proper 
exercises and objects.—Believers enjoy the hap¬ 
piness of the Divine testimony alike in their own 
conscience and in their relation to others.— 
Faith looks into the whole plan of creation alike 
in respect to the invisible and the visible. 

Heubner: —An age without faith is despica¬ 
ble, valueless.—Just as much os man has of 
faith, so much is there in him of goodness.—All 
service of God is sanctified only by faith.—Faith 
in a God who is asleep, and concerns Himself 
not about the world, is no religion, and brings no 
happiness. 

Rieger: —The eyes of God look after faith, 
and, without faith, find nothing well pleasing in 
man.—The lack of sight must hinder none from 
steadfast adherence to God, 


H. 

The example of Abraham and Sarah. 
Chapter XI. 8-12. 


8 By faith Abraham, when 1 he was called to go oat into a place which he should 
after [was destined to] receive for an inheritance, obeyed [hearkened, oTrrjxoooef] ; and 

9 he went out, not knowing whither he went [cometh]. By faith he sojourned in the 
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[a]* land of promise, as in a strange [alien, aXlorpiav] country, dwelling in tabernacles 
10 [tents] with Isaac and Jacob, the heirs with him of the same promise: For be looked 
for a [was looking for the] city which hath foundations, whose builder [architect, de¬ 
ll signer, re/vm^] and maker [trainer, fabricator, S^ptooppoq] is God. Through faith 
also Sarah herself received strength to conceive seed, and was delivered of a child [am. 
was delivered, etc.] when she was past age [contrary to her time of life],* because she 
12 judged him faithful who had promised. Therefore sprang there even of one, and 
him as good as dead [and t'iat too, having become deadened], so man$ as the stars of 
the sky in multitude, and as the sand 4 which is by the sea shore, [the] innumerable. 

1 Ver. 8.—Before xoAovfMvot, I/ichm., after A. D. (E.?), pnb the det article, but omits It before roror, after A. D*., and 
writes with Tisch. after A. I)*. K. Ipekksv, i us teed of qjuAAc, as read, however, by Sin., which omits (he art. before both 
«aA. and row. 

* Ver. 9.—The art. before is, according to Sin. A. IX**. K. L. and many minnsc., to be stricken oat. 

* Ver. 11 .—Et«««k of the Rec., after qAuuav, Is, according to A. D*., 17, to be expunged. In Sin. it is front the hand of 
the corrector. 

* Ver. 12.—Instead of woel ipfios, we are to read after Sin. A. D. E. K. L., 2t, 37,46,47, q appoe, and we retain the 
words A waps t 6 x«iA<K> which are wanting in D*. E. — Instead of iysw^$n<ray, write with A. E*. K., 109, 219*, 
iyd'qfqaar. 

[Ver. 8.— KaXov^troK, being called, summoned ; with Art A, as read by many, “ he that is called Abrahamhot mock 
less well.— i/uiytov<rtv hearkened, or obeyed, to go out, t. so as to go out.—ipeAAtv AapjS., was about, was destined 

to receive; E. V., should after receive .—jtow carrot, to Acre, he cometh, woo, pregnant" to AitAcr (wot), he is coining, and when 
he Is going to remain. 

Ver. 9.—va/xpxiprcr tit y*?»S sojourned, dwelt as a stranger (lit., dwelt along side of) in (Ac land; etc, again pregnant, 
“ went into the land in order to sojourn in it" So Matth. ii. 23, xarwciyo’er tit *4Aiv, dwelt into, i.e* came into and dwelt 
in.— aAAorptoy, as alien, as belonging to others, though he had himself been promised the future possession of it 

Ver. 10.—c£<&e'x«ro, Ac was awaiting, looking for, Imperf .—rnr wo\ty, the city , not, a city, rcxvtnrr, artisan, architect; 
irjuMvpyot, framer, builder, i. e., of the heavenly Jerusalem, xlL 22. 

Ver. II.—etc KarapoXb* mripparoc, for the depositing <f seed (Alt); for the founding of a seed, an offspring (Moll); 
Del.,/Or befruchtenden Samen; 8tier, einen Samen su gr&nden ; De Wette, tur OrOndung des Geschleckts .—not nap* ****** 
^Auctac, even contrary to the period <f her age or time life (wap*, aside from, in inconsistency with). 

Ver. 12.— eat ravra rtvttqmpirov, and that too having become dead. — k*9w t, according as, equality of measure, not 
merely <ac, as, of likeness.—« avapiSpifTot, tAc—which is innumerable, agreeing with anpos, not, as would seem in X. V., 
referring to the progeny.—KJ. 


EXEQETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


Vbb. 8. When he was called.—The lect. 
reo. without the article is preferable iu respect 
to sense, since 6 naXobpevos 'Aftpaa/i can hardly 
mean Abraham who was called or summoned, 
namely, to come forth (LUn.); but, in accord¬ 
ance with usage, could mean only the so-called 
Abraham, or, he who was called Abraham. But a 
reference to the change of name would here have 
nor elevancy, since this change took place not until 
twenty-fire years after Abram's departure from 
Haran, the event which is here spoken of. 

Ver. 9. Sojourned— HapotKelv in the classics 
is used only of dwelling in the neighborhood, but 
in Hellenistio use, of sojourning as a foreigner; 
in connection with elf it includes also the idea of 
coming to sojourn. 

Ver. 10. Tha city that hath foundations. 
—This is not the earthly Jerusalem (Grot., etc.), 
but the heavenly (GaL iv. 28), which (ch. xii. 
22) is called the city of the living God, and (xiii. 
14) the city that is to be, whose foundations also 
are mentioned (Rev. xxi. 14). In so far as God 
projected the plan of this city, He is called its 
Texvirrjg, and as the one who executes this plan, 
its 6rjfuovpy6g. This latter word elsewhere only 
at 2 Mooc. iv. 1. [It figures largely in the 
Gnostic vocabulary, but in a very different sense]. 

Ver. 11. Also Sarah herself.—The empha¬ 
tic teal avTTj is referred by Chrys., Beng., etc., to 
the faot that Sarah was a mere woman; by 
Schlicht., Schultz, etc., to the faot that she was 
barren; but by the majority correctly to that 
of her having been at the outset unbelieving, 
Rom. iv. 19. 


1. Faith gives to obedience, which is its charae* 
feristic mark , also power ; for it surrenders vn*n 
entirely into the hands of God, while he sacrifices 
his individual will with his natural propensities 
and dearest inclinations, and merges his heart 
entirely in the pleasure and will of God. The 
Divine command determines his calling, and in 
the obedience of faith he goes willingly whither 
God calls him; in the confidence of faith he 
leaves it entirely to the Divine disposal to deter¬ 
mine time, plaoe, object, and limit of his sqjourn^ 
ing and his wandering; and in the hope of 
faith he confidently waits in his pilgrimage for 
the final fulfilment of the Divine promise, and 
anticipates his entrance into the eternal man¬ 
sions. 

2. Faith renders us not merely strong in the 
conflict with the trials of our earthly pilgrimage, 
and not merely willing to surrender our temporal 
possessions for eternal good; it conquers also 
unbelief and doubt in the bosom of man, and qual¬ 
ifies him to be an instrument of God's omnipo¬ 
tence and compassion, to which later genera¬ 
tions are pointed for their edification and their 
admonition (Is. Ii. 1 ff.; Mai. ii. 15; Ezek. xxxiii. 
24). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The pilgrimage of Abraham a figure of the cha¬ 
racter of our earthly l\fe .—To the believer the word 
of Ood is sufficient: 1, as a command to set out; 
2, as a directory of the way; 8, as nourishment on 
the journey.—The leadings of God are often 
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dark , and it is not unfrequently difficult for men 
to follow them; but faith which clings to God’s 
word and faithfulness, receives light for the one, 
and power for the other.—Faith triumphs over 
outward affliction and over inward assaults. —It is 
not enough to have received a call from God: we 
must steadfastly abide in this clear to the end.— 
The first steps are frequently the hardest; but 
they are the decisive ones.—What we find in God 
repays abundantly what we sacrifice in our voca¬ 
tion. —As we have to give heed to the word of God , 
so we have to trust in the power of God. 

Starks: —The believer follows, if God calls 
him from one place to another, although he sees 
no temporal advantage, Acts xx. 22, 23.—Be¬ 
lievers acknowledge that they are here strangers 
and pilgrims, and are seeking a genuine habita¬ 
tion.—The impotence of nature yields to the 
power of faith.—God fulfils abundantly His pro¬ 
mises ; blessed are all they who put their trust 
in HimI—Abundance of population is a Divine 
blessing, and produces no scarcity in the land; 


the fault of this lies in the sins of men (Lev. 
xxvi. 9, 26). 

Rieger :—The will of God is as an infinitely 
wide space which has indeed a narrow entrance; 
but whoever has once forced his way through the 
entrance, and has entirely offered up his will to 
God, he henceforth has abundant spaoe in the 
will of God to move in accordance with His 
choice.— Waiting expresses exceedingly well the 
nature and power of faith. For in waiting, cer¬ 
tainty of conviction springing from the promise, 
a loving longing and desire for the promised 
good, and patience in hope, ‘flow together beau¬ 
tifully into one.—The word of promise is, to be 
sure, the only seed for faith; but to prepare 
the heart properly to preserve this seed often 
requires many other labors. 

Heubker :—Faith produoes perseverance un- 
der heavy trials.—Faith must, with the believer, 
decide in regard to the choice of his residence.— 
God gives to the dead new life.—God is the 
guardian of holy wedlock. 


in. 

Renewed glance at the Patriarchs, with special emphasis laid on the act of faith performed by 

Abraham. 

Chapter XI. 18-19. 

13 These all died in faith, [as] not having received the promises, hut having seen them 
afar off [from afar], and were persuaded of them [om. and were persuaded of them *], 
and embraced [saluted, hailed] them, and confessed that they were strangers and pilgrims 

14 on the earth. For they that say such things deolare [show] plainly that they seek a 

15 [their] country. And truly, if they had been mindful of [And if, indeed, they had 
had in mind] that country [om. country ] from whence they came out,* they might 

16 [would] have had opportunity to have returned [to return]. But now [as it is], they 
desire [are aspiring after] abetter country , that is, a heavenly: wherefore God is not 

17 ashamed to be called their God: for he hath [om. hath] prepared for them a city. 
By faith Abraham, when he was tried [hath] offered up Isaac: and he that had re- 

18 ceived [accepted] the promises offered up his only-begotten son, Of whom it was said, 

19 That in Isaac shall thy seed be called: Accounting that God was [is] able* to raise 
him [om, Atm] up, 4 even from the dead; from whence also he received him [back] in 
a figure. 


1 Ver. 13.—The Rec. *al neiaSimt is to be rejected by the unanimous testimony of MSS. except a few mi nose. 

* Ver. 15.—Instead of i(ifXBov read, with Sin. A. D*. 17,73, 80, In the Sin. ijAdor is added by the cor¬ 

rect. as also ifinitiAnvov Instead of punfuovtwntirtv. 

• Ver. 19.—Instead of dvrardc Lachm. rends Biiranu after A. D**. 

4 Ver. 19.—The Kec. iyeigtiv is sustained by 8in. D. E. K. L. and nearly all the minnsc. The Reading Jycipat [Lachm.] 
by A., 17,71. 

[Ver. 13.—Kara wLonv, in accordance with faith, emphatic.—fit) kafitrrm, as not receiving , stating the fact sutler tively: 
•v Ao£. would state It objectirely, simply as a feet.—avrA? iMrrsv, from afar seeing and saluttng them, and thus 
dying, Kara wicnv ; w6p. belongs equally to both Participles.— atnraomfiero*. beautifully of saluting in the distance one's 
native land or shore; not embracing. 

Ver. 14.—’Ep4oi*'£own, make it plain, point out clearly. — rarpttm., not x«pa, a region, territory, bat a native land, an an¬ 
cestral home. German, Vaterland. Alf. renders 44 home.” We might, perhaps, express it by the possessive Pron. * their 
country "—iwifirroyeir, are seeking after. 

Ver. 15.—Kai ei §i4r ifirqtUvtvov—elx* 1 ' dr, and if, indeed, (hey had had in mind—they would have had. Alf. remarks 
that ths “two imperfects In this sentence present some little difficulty.” as both events “ are past and gone,” while the 
customary construction of such imperfects Is with the present time. But while the latter Is, perhaps, the more frequent 
construction, the Imperfect, In this class of hypothetical propositions, it not unfYequently used equally of past time> 
provided the action expressed be habitual. Thus Xen. says of Socrates, ova iheytr—iy fin iwi<rr*v*v whir** * 
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rendered, “he would not be eajing unless he bettered,” but which in the connection can only be rendered, “he would not 
hare (habitually) said unless he had (habitually) bettered.” The construction is not uncommon enough to create any diffi¬ 
culty. Nor does it seem to me to inrolre “a harsh ellipsis” to understand ifivuuSmor, with B1-, De W, Del., Moll, etc. 
of mentioning, meaning in their utterances, rather than simply to be mindful of .—ayoxv/^at, to return back, to return. 

Ver. 16.— vrv 64, but eu it is, a* the case $tand*. — bpiyorrmx, they are reaching out after , are aspiring to. 

Ter. 17.—IIpo<r€nji^>x <r i hath qffered up, stands recorded as having offered up, which he did rirtually and in intention, 
M as if the work and its praise were yet enduring,” Alp.— Upooe^eptv, was offering up: proceeding to greater detail, the 
author makes a more exact statement of the tact by exchanging the present for the past, and then employing not the Aor., 
which would hare implied it as done , but the Impart, which implies that it was only commenced, not carried through.— 
b ivafcfoyievoe, he who had accepted, not, received. 

Ver. 18.—Dpi* or ikaXj&t}, In respect to whom it was said. So I decidedly prefer to render with the Eng Ter. (of whom), 
referring the whom to Isaac, rather than with Moll, Alf., and most modern intpp., to render it to whom, and refer the 
whom to Abraham. That the irpoc will equally well bear either rendering, needs no argument (see ch. i. 7, 8,13); and the 
citation seems to me thus more thoroughly pertinent. 

Ver. 19.—’On ck rex. ivvorbe o #«<*, that God is (not was) able to raise, etc ., a general statement (with AH)v—For 
ode v ue/uraro see JBxeg. notes.—K.]. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 18.—Inasmuch as dying is not an effect 
of faith, but in the case of the Patriarchs took 
place in a way that bore the impress of faith, we 
have here Kurd irianv, in accordance with faith , 
and not, as elsewhere, maret, by faith. And as 
the words are not ov, but p\) hafidvrec, followed 
by a contrasted aXXd (KOhn., II. 408), the sense 
is not, as commonly supposed, “they died in 
faith, not in sight, inasmuch as they did not 
receive the blessings promised; and this dying 
in faith corresponded to their life in faith; ” but 
the meaning is, as pointed out by Schultz, Win., 
and Liin., that their dying, occurring as it did, 
before the anticipated fulfilment of the promises, 
corresponded to the character of faith; just as 
already, even in life, their hope was fixed not on 
the earthly, but, in faith, on tho heavenly 
father-land, and they, pilgrims, were journeying 
towards it. The whole clause stands in the 
closest connection, and the emphasis lies on the 
words introduced by aXhd. With this, too, best 
harmonizes not merely the reason assigned, 
v. 14 ff., for the patriarchal confession of v.18, and 
for the author’s interpretation of its import, but 
also the believing act (v. 17) of Abraham in his 
offering of Isaac. The reference to the * pro¬ 
mises,’ commencing with Abr., and to the de¬ 
clarations of the Patriarchs, Gen. xxiii. 4; xlvii. 
9, does not allow us, with Primas., (Ec., etc., to 
refer ovrot ir&vrec to all the previously named, 
from Abel down, Enoch, of course, being in this 
case excepted. 

Ver. 15. Had in mind. — MvgftovcbetviB gene¬ 
rally, as at ch. xiii. 7; Luke xvii. 82; Acts xx. 
81, 86, taken intransitively=6« mindftil of; here, 
however, and v. 22, 1 Thess. i. 8, it is better 
taken by Bl., De W., Del., etc., as traneitive=make 
mention of, sell, in the declaration just referred to. 

Ver. 19. From whenoe he also received 
him back in a figure. —In all other passages 
of our epistle bdev, whence, is taken logically=/or 
which reason. Thus it has generally been taken 
here, and tv irapafiohy has been explained of Abra¬ 
ham’s taking back Isaac as symbol and type, either 
of the resurrection generally (Bald., Mich., Bohm., 
etc.), or of the suffering and resurrection of Christ 
(Chrys., Prim., Erasm., Ebr., Bisp., etc.), or of 
both together (Theod.). Luther moreover errone¬ 
ously renders tv irapafi., “ zum Vorbilde,” for a 
type, after the false reading of the Vulg. inpara- 
bolam. But so important typical references the 
author would scarcely have indicated to his 
readers in so incidental and obscure a manner, 
if he had had them in his mind. Yet it does not 


follow from this that we need depart from the cus¬ 
tomary meaning of napapoty, parable, (found also 
in our epistle, ch. ix. 9), and, with Camerar., 
Krebs, Raphel., Loesn., go back to a rare signifi¬ 
cation of the verb napapdhhecBat, deliver up, ex¬ 
pose, put to hazard, and, with ThoL, translate, “ in 
bold venturing,” or, with Liin., “for which 
reason he even on the ground, or by means 
of, his yielding him up, bore him off thence 
as a spoil.” The term inopiaaro can hardly be 
alleged in support of this meaning; for this 
word, though used, indeed, frequently of booty 
and spoils of conquest, is employed stiH more 
frequently of that which one previously pos¬ 
sessed and has received back. Precisely in re¬ 
spect to Abraham and Isaac, Josephus (AntL 1, 
18, 4) employs this word, and Philo (II. 74, 4) 
makes use of it to designate the recovery of Jo¬ 
seph by his father. m O0ev easily admits of being 
taken locally , which meaning many able inter¬ 
preters, following Calv., Bez., Schlichk, Grok, 
nave assigned to it. We must not, however, 
render by way of comparison, or tn some measure , or 
so to speak , but in a likeness or figure; and we 
must not, with Schultz andSteng., following Lam¬ 
bert Bos and Alberti, refer the language to the 
birth of Isaac, whom Abraham had obtained from 
himself, as vevexpuptvov, but to the saving of his 
life . He reoeived him from the dead in a figure 
in that Isaac resembled a person who had been 
put to death and ro-awakened (Theodore Mops., 
Calv., etc., more recently Bl., De W., Slier, 
Hofm., Del.). The explanation of Paulus, by 
virtue of a substitute, that is in exchange for the 
substituted ram, is unnatural; and unnatural, 
also, Bengel’s supplying of &v with tv uapaSoZg, 
“ Abraham ipse foetus parabola .” [Alford takes 
nearly the view of Paulus; “ the true identifica¬ 
tion of the napafio7Ji is, I am persuaded, to be 
found in the figure under which Isaac was sacri¬ 
ficed, viz., the ram, as already hinted by Chrys¬ 
ostom. Abraham virtually sacrificed his son; 
God designated Isaac for the bnrnt-offering, but 
provided a ram in his stead. Under the figure 
of that ram Isaao was slain, being received back 
by his father in his proper person, risen from 
the death which he had undergone tv *r apa^o?4* 
in and under the figure of the ram. It is an 
obvious, though perhaps not fatal objection to 
this explanation that it applies tv rrapa t 3o?.g, di¬ 
rectly to the death of the ram, and only indi¬ 
rectly to the restoration of Isaac, to which the 
author directly applies ik According to Alford’s 
explanation, it would seem much more natural 
for tho author to have said that Abraham sacri¬ 
ficed Isaao tv irapafloXy, than that he received 
him back tv napapohy. —K.]. 
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DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. If believers know that the fulfilment of 
God’s promises is still remote, nay, that they will 
never live to enjoy them personally upon the 
earth, this knowledge neither shakes their con¬ 
fidence nor troubles their joy . Time and space, 
uncertainty and doubt, disappear to the eye 
of faith. The promised blessings, faith views 
as the only actual and true ones, and re¬ 
joices in their future, indeed, but still certain 
attainment . 

2. Even death changes nothing in this rela¬ 
tion. The dying of believers bears in itself the 
character of faith, and on this is impressed most 
clearly the fact, that believers rqjoice over their 
entrance into the heavenly home , which, during 
their earthly pilgrimage (Gen. xlvii. 9), they 
have known indeed, but only seen and saluted 
from afar . 

8. There are also promises of God which refer 
to temporal bleeeinge and earthly goods , whose ful¬ 
filment can be attained here below , as the inorease 
of posterity, the inheriting of the promised land, 
victory over hostile nations. - But believers have, 
from early times, regarded these promises and 
their fulfilment only as parte and stages of the 
one great promise of salvation which God has 
destined for His people; which the fathers 
waited for in faith (Gen. xlix. 18), and which is 
the essential link between the old and new Cove¬ 
nant. 

4. The wandering of the patriarchs is not a 
mere restless roaming, or an aimless change of 
dwelling-places, but under Divine guidance is a 
discipline of obedienoe, a proving of faith, and a 
type and example for those who seek the abiding 
home; and for this reason they do not turn their 
eyes backward to the perishable world, and 
what they possess, gain, and lose therein; 
but forward to the promised and endur¬ 
ing good, whose attainment is certain, be¬ 
cause God has already prepared it for them, 
and is no mere transitory good, but has come 
into a permanent relation to them, so that God 
is not ashamed to be called their God (Matt, 
xxii. 81 ff.). 

5. During our pilgrimage to the heavenly 
home, trials of our faith do not cease, nay, they 
may even be heightened to temptations , if there 
seems to arise between the Divine demands and 
the Divine promises, and thus, in Ood Himself an 
antagonism, a contradiction, which threatens 
also to divide and rend asunder the believer. 
The unity, however, remains preserved on both 
sides, and in all respects, if the believer on his 
side turns to nothing but the express and clear 
Word of God, and confidently leaves it with God, 
by virtue of His omnipotence , at all times to evince 
Himself as the true and faithful One, 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Strangers on earth, at home in heaven, hence 
called to a pilgrimage. —The aspirations of be¬ 
lievers turn not backwards, but forwards. —What 
believers have experienced in life , turns to their 
benefit in death. —The latest trials are not always 
easiest, but along with experience faith has also 
increased in power.—God acknowledges those who 
acknowledge Him, and leads them to the enduring 
city which they are seeking.—He who in the 
obedience of faith can give to God what God de¬ 
mands, in him the promises of God will find over¬ 
whelmingly their fulfilment. 

Starks: —They who acknowledge that their 
citizenship is in heaven (Phil. iii. 20) will easily 
I forget what is behind, and press forward to that 
which is before (Phil. iii. 18).—He who has once 
escaped from the vanity of the world must not 
allow himself again to be entangled therein; 
even to look back is dangerous (Luke ix. 62; 
xvii. 82).—Where faith is there is also obedience 
to God.—God takes the will of man, where out¬ 
ward hinderances prevent the execution, for the 
accomplished deed.—God has free power to 
bless and exalt one child of a father above 
another. — Faith must be simple that it 
may not too nicely quibble and dispute over 
things that appear unreasonable and impossible, 
and may assure itself that nothing is lost of all 
that is offered to God (Matt. xvi. 25).—Faith 
must cling to the truth and omnipotence of God. 

Rieger :—Unbelief easily vexes itself in regard 
to death, as in regard to all the earlier humilia¬ 
tions of the cross; faith adheres to the word, and 
with this passes, as through all preceding strug¬ 
gles, so also through the humiliation of death.— 
Faith, through the word, brings near to itself the 
promised good, approves the entire arrangement 
of God in this respect-, and is not vexed and dis¬ 
couraged by delay.—From the tranquillity of 
faith springs the willing confession that one is a 
stranger; but that in all his action and suffering 
he is led on by the hope of reaching his father- 
land.—In faith we. learn to reconcile things 
which seem directly hostile to each other, as 
“dying and behold we live.”—The obedience of 
Abraham springs not from a capricious self*per¬ 
suasion, or from the power of a heated imagina¬ 
tion ; it is the fruit of a reflection and a mature 
judgment, which comprehends and sums up all 
good tn the ways of God • 

Hahn :—The extent of our self-denial bears 
witness how deeply the sense of heavenly things 
has its lodgment in the heart. 

Heubner: —Never has the pious man com¬ 
pletely realized on earth the longing of his 
heart; he is always hoping for something better. 
—The crown of all hopes is the city of God, 
where God in the most glorious manner will 
dwell among His saints.—Faith makes us strong 
to offer up that which is dearest to us. 
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IV. 

Tht example of Isaac, Jaoob and Joseph. 
Chapter XL 20-22. 


20 By faith [also] Isaac blessed Jaoob and Esau concerning things to come. By faith 

21 Jacob, when he was a dying [while when dying], blessed both [each of] the sons of 

22 Joseph; and worshipped, leaning upon the top of his staff. By faith Joseph, when 
he died [while dying], made mention of the departing of the children of Israel; and 
gave commandment concerning his bones. 

i Ver. 20.-»-Re*d Mter A. D*., 17,23,37, Vulg. It, inarm wcpi nir /uXX6tm$r. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITIOAL. 

Ver. 20. Also. —The position of ml forbids 
our regarding the present as the mere appending 
of a new example of faith from the history of the 
Patriarchs. Either faith is here designated as of 
a nature which displays its inward confidence by 
the utterance of a blessing, and this in relation to 
a thing in the future; in which case the act of 
blessing evinoes an undoubting faith that the 
word will be followed by the actual fulfilment 
(Theodoret, Liin.); or the mi, with its empha¬ 
sizing force, introduces the blessing as an act of 
faith that even determine* the future (Del.). In 
both cases irepl pelX is dependent on evAoy. To 
connect it with niorei (Peshito, Sykes) would 
yield a construction elsewhere without example 
in the New Testament, and opposed to the 
absolute use of nicrei elsewhere throughout the 
chapter. 

Ver. 21. Worshipped, leaning, etc.— In the 
Heb. text (Gen. xlvii. 81) it is said, “he bowed 
himself upon the head of his couch" (Knobel), 
or, “he turned himself about upon his bed, 
turning his face to its head" (Hofm., Del). At 
all events, he rendered thanks to God in this way, 
as the aged David did in a similar case, 1 Kings 
i. 47; while in his discourse with Joseph he had 
sat upright on his bed. In his weakness, he 
could neither arise nor prostrate himself. Our 
author here as elsewhere follows the Sept, with 
their pointing, instead of nt3SP?; 

and has perhaps designedly brought this passage 
into connection with the act of blessing recounted 
Gen. xlviii., in order to express the devout frame 
of mind in which this blessing was uttered 
(Thol.). Perhaps, too, we are to take avrov in 
the sense of the reflexive abrov, and to refer the 
term to the pilgrim-staff of Jacob, Gen. xxxii. 10. 
The reference of this pronoun to Joseph, as well 
as the supplying of tv ’I oafy with irpoaeicbvfjaev 
(Chrys., Theodor., Theoph., etc.) is discounte¬ 
nanced by the utter absence of any mention of 
a staff of honor belonging to Joseph (which in¬ 
deed Thom. Aqu. regards as symbolical of the 
cross of Christ, and Joseph as type of the Mes¬ 


siah), as well as by the eonneetion of the passage, 
which points to no marks of homage which Jacob, 
in fulfilment of Joseph’s dream, may at last have 
rendered to him. But the rendering of the Vulg. 
ct adoravit fastigium virgrn gut, followed by Pri¬ 
mes., <Ec., Erasm., Calv., Bisp., Reuse, etc., who 
regard it as indicating the direction of his homage, 
and as acknowledging in act the future greatness 
of Ephraim, is grammatically inadmissible; for 
bri n nowhere occurs as expressing the object 
of irpoOKVvelv. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. Believers care in the best way not only 
for their own future, but also for that of their 
children and remote posterity. Therefore they 
bless them, and God hears their prayer. 

2. The blessings pronounced by believers are 
not mere utterances of pious wishes, bnt prophe¬ 
cies of the future, and actions which exercise a 
determining power upon history. Yet they are not 
sorcerers’ utterances which could exercise a 
mastery over the will of God, and magically de¬ 
termine the fate of other men. They originate 
and exert their influence only on the ground and 
in the power of a human will brought into contact 
with the will of God. It is God Himself who fils 
and guides the blessing, heart, hand and lips. 

8. Faith strengthens and influences even the 
weak and dying, so that they look only to God’s 
promises, wait in blessing and in prayer clear to 
the end, desire, after their decease, to be ga¬ 
thered to their fathers and brought into the land 
of promise, and direct toward this all their ar¬ 
rangements. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

They who die in faith think: 1, of the promises 
which they have inherited; 2, of the prayers 
with which they are to finish their course; 8, of 
the benedictions with which they can influence 
their posterity.—Faith renders men: 1, equally 
potent in life and joyful m death; 2, equally, bold 
and humble; 8, equally reflective and forecasting .— 
The best kind of concern for our posterity. 
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Starks:—-As the Patriarchs with great in¬ 
dustry transmitted the promises of Christ to their 
posterity, so should we be xealous to bring the 
Qospel of Christ to posterity.—The saints fre¬ 
quently do, under the direction and guidanoe of 
Qod, something in which they indeed have a good 
purpose, but in respect to which God has deter¬ 
mined something still higher.—It matters little 
at the present time where we are buried, pro¬ 
vided only that the soul comes into Abraham’s 
bosom; for the earth is every where the Lord’s. 
Ps. zziv. 1. 


Eibobr :—By the early setting in order of his 
house, Jacob admonishes us of his daily dying, 
and of the renewed confession of Ms earthly pil¬ 
grimage. 

Hbubn*r :—Even in age, and amidst the great 
infirmities of age, Jacob was strong in his faith 
in the sure purpose and counsel of God.—The 
desire of Joseph to have his bones buried with 
his forefathers, indicates faith in a perpetual 
communion among believers through the power 
of God. 


V. 

The example of Moses. 
Chaptbr XI. 28-29. 


23 By faith Moses, when he was born, was hid three months of [by] his parents, be¬ 
cause they saw he was a proper child [that the child was beautiful]; and they were 

24 not afraid of the king’s commandment. By faith Moses, when he was come to years, 

25 refused to be called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter; Choosing rather to suffer affliction 
with the people of God, than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season [to have a 

26 transient enjoyment from sin]; Esteeming the reproach of Christ greater riches 
than the treasures iu Egypt; 1 for he had respect [for he was looking away] unto the 

27 recompense of the reward. By faith he forsook Egypt, not fearing the wrath of the 

28 king; for he endured as seeing him who is invisible. Through faith he kept [he has 
celebrated] the Passover, and the sprinkling of blood, lest [in order that] he that de- 

29 strayed* the first-born should [may not] touoh them. By faith they passed through, 
the Red Sea, as by dry land? which the Egyptians assaying to do, were drowned.. 


1 Ver. 26.—-Instead o trwrlr Aiytfwry read after 8in. D. K. L, 81,44,46, r»r Aly*rrov. 

t Ver. 28.—The more correct orthography is bXeSpevwr after A. D. instead of bXoBpsvur. 

* Ver. 20.—After fip«« we are to add yip after 81n. A. D*. B., 17, 31 t 47. 

JVer. 23 . —yrmydtK, on being bo m— w h en he was bom, —Awrstor rb weiSiov, (hey saw the ehQd (to be) ftir,ccmelf^’ 
Awrtiov, predicate. 

Ver. 24.—ptfyae yeed/ieeoe, on becoming Urge , on being grown wp. S v yarpbe, of a daughter, without the Art. 

Ver. 25.— vpooeaipor apapnac AvdAavote, a temporary enjoyment from sin ; ifiapria* being here not the Gen. object, 
denoting sin as that which is eujoyed, but Gen. subject, denoting sin as conferring the enjoyment, or that from which ttto- 
enjoyment comet. Here, as at ch. ill., the sin of apostasy. So Bl., Deb and Moll. Alf. denies, and makes It the Gen. otfq 
but unnecessarily, and with much hss f >rce in the train of thought of the Epistle, 

Ver. 20.— iwifiXewev, he was looking away, as h+opmrrte, 44 so as to he waiting for it, or by regard for it determined on 
strengthened in a coarse of action ” (Bl.). xii. i—fueravohewr, the rendering of th reward (II. 2). 

Ver. 27. —emriKiwev (sard. Intensive), abandoned, forsook.—rbr Mpar on opmr, seeing the wusen, sciU ptrhap a jheiAia;: 
n paronomasia, as Rom. i. 20, rA aopara —rafoparai. 

Ver. 28.—Ilewotwcer, he has made; either instituted, or. In conformity with the common use of tho word in snch con¬ 
nection*, celebrated. The Perf. indicates it as a thing standing recorded in history as dtme (rer. 17, npoowjrox**)- — rgr tpie- 
Xwir, not strictly the sprinkling, but the pouring on (Angiesstmg) of blood. 

Ver. 29.—JJ* wtlgar Xafiirres, of which, sell., either y$t or SaXAotnt*. The former preferred by Knin., Bobm., Klee, 
Del.; the latter by Bb Ldn., Alf. Moll does not decide, bat apparently inclines to y*t.— narewiSyaar, wore drunk up ,, 
sw a ll owed up, drowned*— K.]. % 


EXEGSTIOAL AND CRITICAL. 

Vbr. 28. Inasmuch as ol naripeg iu Greek 
sometimes has the same signification as ol yovetc 
(examples in Wets, and Del.), and the mother of 
Moses is expressly mentioned in the original, we 
must refer the term to Jochebed and Amram, and 
not (with Beng., Menk., Stier, and others,) put 
in place of the mother of Moses, her father, Ko- 
hath. 

86 


Vbr. 24. Come to years (.become large) 
p£yag ytv6ptvo$. —Schultz and Bretsohn. refer*- 
the ftfyaf to worldly power and honor;, but the 
contrast is between the child and the grown op* 
man, who has reached the period of independent! 
ohoioe and decision. 

Vbr. 26. To have' enjoyment from sin.. 

—The d/iaprlag awdhavmc is not the enjoyment of 
sin (Theoph. Schlicht, Efin., Alf., etc.), but the 
enjoyment to which sin opens the way ; for this 
enjoyment, indicated'M fbr. a season, stands.iir 
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the same relation to apostasy from God and from 
His people (as that dpaprla which we are to 
shun mentioned, ch. iii. 18; x. 26), as the suffer¬ 
ing of affliction bears to fellowship with the 
covenant people of God. 

Tin. 26. The reproach of Christ.—Lfln. 
understands by the Sveitiopbf row xptorov, the re¬ 
proach which Christ bore; Ebr. (after the elder 
laterpp.), the reproach for the sake of Christ 
wulch Moses endured by yirtne of his hope in 
the Messiah; Bl., DeL, and others, eonreotly, 
the reproach which Christ had to endure in His 
own person, and has to endure in His members. 
The author's warrant for ascribing to Moses a 
participation in this reproach is found by Hofm. 
in the typical connection, by yirtue of which, 
the Old Testament people of God bear in them¬ 
selves the impress of Christ, inasmuch as Christ 
is He whom the Old Testament history, in ad¬ 
vance, represents, and whom the Old Testament 
Word promises. Stier finds this warrant in the 
mystical unity of Christ and His church; De 
W. and Thol., in the pre-existent presence of 
Christ as the Logos, in the Old Testament 
Israel (1 Cor. x. 4; 1 Pet i. 10 IF.); Baumo., 
(Theol. comm. on the Pent.) citing the authority of 
Augustine, in that preparation for Christ's ap¬ 
pearance in the flesh which runs through the 
entire history of Israel. Delitxsch unites the 
various explanations, and says: “The reproach 
of Christ is, to our author, the reproach of the 
Christ who was present as Logos in His people 
made one with Hun, and there typically announc¬ 
ing His incarnation which was yet to take place." 

Vbb. 27. Forsook Egypt.—AH the Greek 
and Latin intpp., except Nich. Lyra, refer this 
to the flight of Moses to Midkn, Ex. !L 16; but 
since, in that case, the flight was occasioned by 
fear of the king's wratk (v. 141, bat here, on the 
contrary, is ascribed to Mos^r fearlessness, very 
weighty interpreters since Lyra (as Calv., 
Schucht., Grot., Calov, B6hme, BL, etc., and 
Tecently Ebr. and Bisp.) have referred it to the 
Exodus of Moses with the collected people. 
Justly, however, Zeger, Calmet, Bengal, De 
Welte, Tholuok, Lfinemann, Delitxsch, and others, 
have adhered to the earlier view. In favor of 
this is Hie succession of events here recounted; 
the expression jcarCUrov, abandoned, forsook, 
which, indeed, might poseibly be referred to the 
Exodus, (Josbph., Anit., IL 16, Z), but in the 
present connection points to something person¬ 
ally, and exclusively pertaining to Moses; and 
finally, the circumstance that the Exodus (Ex. 
xii. 81) took plaoe with the eonseut of Pharaoh. 
Nor is it necessary to the solution of the above 
mentioned contradiction, to assume, with De 
Wette, a decided failure of memory on the part 
of the author, or, with Lfin., to distinguish a 
fear, taken objectively, from fearlessness as a 
purely subjective emotion. We might ask, with 
Tholuok, could not the author, without forgetting 
the fear inspired in Moses by the first rumor of 
the king's wrath, wish to express that his faith 
had nevertheless overcome that fear T or we can 
say, with Del., that he, the son of Pharaoh's 
daughter, quitted Egypt without consulting the 
king; that he did this without fearing the height¬ 
ened wrath which he incurred by this voluntary 
• sundering of his relation to the Egyptian court 


Both interpreters appeal in support of their 
view to the reason stated in the following danse, 
“he endured, etc ."—[It seems to me that this is 
a ease in which it is equally gratuitous to sup¬ 
pose, with De Wette, a failure In the author's 
memory; and, with Alford and others, to feel 
any serious difficulty in the explanation. Look¬ 
ing at the withdrawal of Moses from Egypt, 
it seems to mo that one might, with nearly 
equal truth, say that he left “fearing," or, “not 
fearing" the wrath of the king; and that which 
one would be likely to say would depend simply 
on his point of view and immediate purpose in 
recurring to the event. That, in his earlier 
withdrawal, Moses did fear the wrath of the 
king is certain, and this was the immediate oc¬ 
casion of his /light as sneh. Bat, on the other 
hand, that his entire course at this time, alike 
in the aot which occasioned his flight, and his 
general choice and state of mind, arose above 
considerations of fear, and were determined by 
a practical defiance of the wrath of the king, is 
equally certain. According, therefore, as the 
writer had his mind on the one or the other of 
these facts, the passing fear that dictated (he 
flight, or the higher courage and trust in God 
which prevented that fear from being control¬ 
ling, and which, in fact, led him to provoke Iks 
wrath of the king, he might use one representa¬ 
tion or the other. Here it better suits his pur¬ 
pose to present the spiritual fearlessness which 
dictated his whole course of conduct, in oeonec- 
tion with its ground, viz; his faith in Him who is 
unseen. I think that fiaotXia is to be understood 
with rbv bdporov. The author puts the unseen hea¬ 
venly King, whom Moses saw with the vision of his 
frith, over against the seen king, at whom, with¬ 
out this vision, he would have trembled.—K.]. 

Ha endured.—It is grammatically unal¬ 
lowable to make (with Luth., Bong., Scholia, 
Paul., Ebr.) rdv adparov dependent (mheapripafeer. 
For the transitive signification of this verb is net 
to adhere to something, but to endure something, 
e.g.: hanger and thirst Here the intransitive 
signification alone is possible. 


Vm, 28. Hath oelebrsted the Pa—over. 


—Sinoe nouiv uniformly appears along with 
faytip rb icdox*t only of the celebration of the 
Paseover (Ex. lx.; Ex. xii. 48; Nam. ix. 2; Josh, 
v. 10; Matt xxvL 18), the assumption that hero 
the significations of founding and celebrating are 
united (Bdhm., BL, Lttn.), is not merely uncer¬ 
tain (De W.), but false: “yet the perfect mrri- 
pcev may suggest the idea that the Egyptian 
paseover, which steads before ns as an accom¬ 
plished fact, has become the foundation for the 
celebration of the Passover In subsequent times** 
(Del.). 

Destroyer, tie .— The Heb. mnran 


s destruction, the Sept translates by 6 6/iedpeb- 
uv, and certainly (as Asaph, Ps. lxxviii., 49) con¬ 
ceives as an angelic minister of divine justice 
(comp. 1 Chron. xxi, 12,16; 2 Chron. xxri?. 21; 
Sir. xlviiL 21; 1 Cor. x. 10). It is grammati¬ 
cally impossible to connect rd irpurdrona with 
(Klee, Paul., Ebr.). This verb governs the 
Gen. (here avruv and rd rpwrrfromz is dependent 
on 6 blefipelw. Of course, in the connection 
“their first-born," is readily understood to refer 
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to the first-born of the Israelites, though the let- i 
ter are not expressly named. ] 

Veb* 29. Of which the Egyptians mak¬ 
ing trial.—The relative fc can be equally well 
referred to the “ dry land ” immediately preced¬ 
ing (B8hm., Kuin., Klee, Del.), or to the “ Red 
Sea. Rdpdp tlvoq Xapftfvsar may mean to make 
trial of something, or, to make an attempt at 
something, as here and v. 86. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. When we believe that God has special por¬ 
oses regarding a man, we not merely hope for 
is preservation, but we acquire courage in coo¬ 
perating for his deliverance; and we rely on 
God’s assistance in deeds of daring, and amidst 
oireumstattoes of peril 

2. Worldly greatness, honor, power, and plea¬ 
sure, have, indeed, a splendid appearance, and 
exercise a power of temptation by which many are 
led astray; but the believer recognizes the per¬ 
ishable and dangerous character of these posses¬ 
sions and eiyoyments. He looks to the future, 
the divine Judgment, and the recompense of reward; 
and allows himself to be influenced neither by 
the allurements nor by the threats of the world; 
is seduced neither by the fear nor the favor of 
man, but remains steadfast in his vocation, 
having God before his eyes and in his heart . 

3. The power to deliver and to destroy, lies not 
in outward things and events, but, on the one 
hand, in the favor and in the wrath of God, who 
employs them as means and instruments; on the 
other, in the faith and the unbelief of men, who 
use these means for salvation, or abuse them to 
their mm. 

HOMtLETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Faith looks to the purposes of God regarding 
the children of men, ana to the means of their 
accomplishment.—The believer fears neither to 
encounter the wrath of men, nor to endure the 
reproach of Christ .—That which brings salvation 
to the believer, brings the unbeliever to destruc¬ 
tion* —The believer looks, 1, not upon the out¬ 
ward appearance, but upon the inward form; 2, 
not upon perishable riches, but upon the sternal 
possessions; 8, not npon the visible world, but 
upon the invisible God 

Staekb:—T he world abuses in many ways 
the outward farm and condition of men; but 


God frequently employs them as a means or occa¬ 
sion for great good. To many a one they serve as 
a means of trial.—Governments are in God’s 
stead, and are to be honored; but when they 
give ungodly commands, these are to be given 
to the winds, Acts v. 29.—The friendship of God 
and the world cannot be enjoyed together (Jas. 

iv. 4).—The temporal afflictions of the pious are 
followed by eternal joy; the temporal jqy of the 
ungodly by eternal affliction; consider well to 
which thou wilt devote thyself.—In sufferings 
and afflictions we must look to the gracious re¬ 
ward in heaven; this can alleviate and sweeten 
all (Ps. xoiv. 19).—To be despised and perse¬ 
cuted far Christ’s sake, is an honor and a token 
of our attaining to the heavenly glory (Matth. 

v. 11, 12).—Let the enemy continue to rage; he 
cannot overpass the limits which God has fixed. 
When God chooses to bear with him no longer, He 
strikes him to the ground (Isa. xli. 10; iHii 16, 
17; li. 9, 10). 

Rieoee:— 0 how many of our natural im- 
, pulses lack that right direction which faith would 
give to them 1 how often do we yield ourselves 
and our children to the disposal of men, and 
faith should strengthen us to yield them up at 
the good pleasure of God 1—Faith frequently 
receives guidance and direction from the visible; 
but it transforms the visible not into food for 
vanity, but into nourishment for its trust.—One 
may, even out of the delicate and beautiful, 
weave subtle snares for his own children, and 
for the innocence of others.—Faith and foolhar¬ 
diness are widely separated from each other.— 
Faith admits the judicious employment of all 
means of security. 

Heubnbe:—F ellowship with the people of 
God leads to suffering, but apostasy brings after 
temporal gain eternal shame.—Faith is the spi¬ 
ritual eye which recognizes the nothingness of 
earthly treasures, and the value of the heavenly.— 
Faith at once foregoes and preserves . 

Bueckhaedt (Ohly, 1862, II. 2):—The be¬ 
lieving spirit of the Christian: 1. In its nature; 
it regards the reproach of Christ, spurned and 
contemned Christianity, more highly than, a, 
earthly life, ter. 23; b, worldly honor, ver. 24; 
e, sinful pleasure, ver. 25; d, temporal riches, 
ver. 26. 2. In its reward: a, it brings out of 
Egypt, the house of bondage of sin, ver. 27; 6, 
secures against temporal death by the blood of 
Christ, ver. 28; c, goes confidently through 
death into the heavenly Canaan, ver. 29. 


vi.; 

Examples from the conquest of Canaan to the time of the Maccabees. 

Chaptke XI. 80-40. 

SO By faith.the walls of Jericho fell down, 1 after they were compassed about [for] seven 

31 days. By faith the harlot Kahab perished not with them that believed not [diso- 

32 beyed], when she had received [after receiving] the spies with peace. And what 
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• i 

shall I more say [what do I say further]? for the time would [will] fail me to tel 
[while recounting, dnjj'oy/uvov] of Gideon, and of Barak, and 0/ Samson, and of Jeph- 
thah [of Gideon, Barak, Samson, Jephthah] ;* of David also, and [both of David and] 

33 Samuel, and of the prophets: Who through faith subdued kingdoms, wrought right; 

34 eousness, obtained promises, stopped the mouths of lions, Quenched the violence of 
fire, escaped the edge of the sword,* out of weakness were made strong, waxed valiant 
in fight [became mighty in war], turned to flight the armies of the aliens [foreigners]. 

35 Women received their dead raised to life again [or from a resurrection, Is dwumfora?]: 
and others were tortured [ou the rack], not accepting deliverance, that they might 

36 obtain a better resurrection. And others had trial of cruel mockings and scourgings, 

37 yea, moreover [and still further] of bonds and imprisonment: They were stoned, they 
were sawn asunder, were tempted [or were burnt] 4 , were slain with the sword: they 
wandered about in sheepskins and goatskins, being destitute, afflicted, tormented 

38 [outraged]; Of whom the world was not worthy: they wandered [wandering] in* 

39 deserts and in mountains, and in dens and caves [caves and holes] of the earth. And 
these all, having obtained a good report through faith, received not the promise f 

40 God having provided some better thing for us, that they without us should [might] 
not be made perfect. 


l Ver. 80.—U to be reed, alter Sin. A. D*, 17,23,81, Instead oflvm. 

* [Ver. 82.—Moll follows Tisch. and Lachm. in omitting the sat connecting Gideon, Bank, etc~ reading Gideon. Barak, 
Samson, Jeohthah.-K.}. 

* Ver. 34.—Instead of payatpat, Lachm.and Ttsch^ed. 7,read page^pift alter A. B n as in ver. 87 alter D+. In both cases 
the reading is supported by Sin. So also the reading wvra#twft| 9 er, reoeired by Lachm and Tisch. instead of the Bee. ember 
which in STo. is only from a second hand. 

« Ver. 87.—Instead of mad (Velg. Ambroa.), Loth, reads 1880, iwip§\ fwar, mere pierced ftrayk. 

The majority, following Brasmns, conjecture, inasmuch as nufi* cannot be made— torture, an old error of the copyist, and 
introduce a word indicating death by .Are, best iwrfabx fwos. In the Sin. this word follows the one given above (rather in 
Sin. the word is 4wpun|tar]. 

* Ver. 88.—The reading 4* Ipngumxe of Sin. A., 71,73,118, received by Lachm. and Tlsch^ ed. VTL, appears to be an error 
of the copyist. The Rec. Ir ipp. is sustained by D. K. K. L. 

* Ver. 80.—Lachm. reads the plur M rA« iweyyhims, alter A. 80. 

[Ver. 30.—1*1 fora quip**, for seven days. 

Ver. 81.—re*r itniijrcro, with them that dis obeye d , not itierfesew, di sbe liev e d . 

Ver. 82.—ri fn A*yw, what do hay further, fafyovf&eror, recounting narration, 

Ver. 84.— iynrifaoa* laxyodl i» woAlp* became mighty m war.— aAAorpiwv, belonging to other lands, for eigne rs. 

Ver. 88.— Iraardoem, firm or out qf a resurrection.—K]. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Vkb. 80. For seven days. —’Err/, of duration 
of time , as Luke iv. 25; Acts xiii. 81; xix. 10. 
TUerei is not to be connected with ttvKkddkvra 

i Grot.), and this latter does not mean beleaguered 
Schultz and others). 

Harlot.—Jac. Cappell. and others, following 
the Chaldee paraphrase, erroneously translate 
ij irbpvtf, the hostess; , others, with Braun, explain 
the word, the idolatress. It is taken from the 
history, Josh, it 2; vi. 17 ff. Her faith oonsisted 
in her strong practical confidence (Jas. ii. 25) in 
the victory of the Israelites, because their God 
was the omnipotent God (Josh. ii. 9). His mira¬ 
cles had not remained unknown also to the re¬ 
maining inhabitants of Jericho (Josh. ii. 10), but 
they, making but small account of these, at¬ 
tempted to withstand the people of God (Josh. vi. 

Ver. 82. Gideon, etc. —The order of succes¬ 
sion is not chronological. But the author does 
not design such an enumeration, and he has 
scarcely had in mind any particular mode of 
grouping. Del., indeed, assumes three groups, 
of which the two first consisted of three persons 
each, and thinks that the author in the first 
group names Gideon as the greater hero of faith, 
before Barak, and in the second names Samuel 
after David, that he may attach to him the third 
group, viz., that of the prophets. But what 
authorises such a triple division T And what 


purpose would suggest the introduction of Jeph¬ 
thah, who besides is placed after Samson, into 
the second group ? Rather according to led. rec., 
followed by Del., only Barak and Samson are 
more closely united by re teal, as also David 
and. Samuel, while between Gideon and Bank 
there is no connective particle. In like manner 
there is none between Jephthah and David, but 
before Jephthah, as before the prophets, is placed 
the simple koL Liin. starts from the fact that 
David and Samuel are in all the MSS. connected 
by re k at, and concludes from this that the pre¬ 
ceding names were originally arranged in pairs. 
In that case the chronological objection would 
disappear, inasmuch as each new pair makes a 
new stage of historical progress, while in the 
successive pairs, the naming of the later before 
the earlier, is justified on rhetorical grounds, as 
bringing together the names of those who were 
coincident in time. But this ingenious conjecture 
rests on a combination of different readings, re¬ 
taining the Rec. under the two modifications of 
placing (with D*.) nai before Barak, and (with 
A., 17, Vulg., Copt., Arm., and many Fatners) 
striking out re xal before Samson. The koI be¬ 
fore Jephthah is rejected, although found in D. 
E. K. L., nearly all the minusc., Chrys., Theo¬ 
dore^ Damaso., etc. Lachm. and Tisch., are consis¬ 
tent in striking out all the particles except the 
unquestionable re nai before, and koI after Samuel 
This has also the authority of Sin. 

Vxa. 83. Who subdued kingdoms.—The 
at, who, refers not to the prophets, but to all the 
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previously named persons, who, however, are 
merely adduced as examples, so that we are not 
to ask, in each individual one of the following 
statements, what person the author had specially 
in view. Many * of the deeds and sufferings 
belong to persons who are not even particularly 
cited, but point us in general to the historical 
books of the Old Testament, from which the per* 
sons named are selected by way of example. 
The meaning, “ obtain by conflict” (Bohme), can 
scarcely be established for Karayuvlfcodat [rather 
contending down, wrestling down=zSubduing. —K.l. 

Wrought righteousness.— 'Epya£. Sue . is 
hardly used in the purely ethical sense (Theodo- 
ret, Erasm., Schlicht., Grot., etc.), but refers to 
the acts and influence connected with the office 
of Judges, Kings and Prophets, 1 Sam. xii. 4; 
2 Sam. viii. 15; 1 Chron. xv. 14; 2 Chron. ix. 8. 

Obtained promises. —Beng., Bl., Ebr., 
tic., follow Chrys., Primes., Theodoret, in under* 
standing God’s words of promise, and this not 
mainly His individual, but His Messianio pro¬ 
mises. But the common reference of the words 
to the substance of the promises, better suits the 
connection; for if the believers failed to live to 
witness the promised salvation, ver. 89, yet they J 
at least realized the fulfilment of special as- ! 
surances. The plur. employed without the arti¬ 
cle, favors this view. 

Stopped the mouths of lions, etc.—We 
might refer this to Samson and David, but the lan¬ 
guage points rather to Daniel, vi. 18-23; as also 
the following example (by force of faith quenched 
the force of fire) is drawn from Daniel iii., or 1 
Maccabees ii. 69. Perhaps the following exam¬ 
ples point also to events belonging to the times of 
the Maccabees, although they have their parallel 
in the earlier period, e.g., 1 Kings xix.; 2 Kings 
vi. and xx.; Jud. xvi. 28; Ps. xviii. 80. The 
word irapepfioMj, signifying not merely an encamp¬ 
ment, but an army in battle array, is among the 
favorite expressions of the First Book of Maoca- 
fcees (Grimm at 1 Macc. iii. 8). This, however, 
decides nothing, since the word has the same 
signification also, Judg. iv. 16; vii. 14, and the 
discourse immediately returns to 1 Kings xvii., 
and to 2 Kings iv., by the mention of the women 
who received back their dead, k£ avaardoeuc, t. e., 
either by resurrection (Bohm., BL, Ltin., etc.) or 
from a resurrection=as raised again to life. 
These examples from the life of the woman of 
Sarepta and of the Shunamite, lead, however, 
again, immediately, to the martyrdom of Eleazer 
(2 Macc. vL 18ff.), and of the seven brothers, 
along with their mother (2 Macc. vii.). The 
r bfiiravov is regarded as an engine of torture in 
the form of a wheel, upon whioh the tortured 
person was stretched out like the skin of a ket¬ 
tle-drum, and frequently beaten to death. The 
better resurrection ( Kpeirrovo^ hvaardtreuc) is re¬ 
garded by (Eo. and Theoph. (by the latter hesi¬ 
tatingly) as contrasted with the resurrection of 
the ungodly to judgment(Dan. xii. 2); by Chrys., 
Beng., Bohm., Bl., De W., Ebr. and others, on 
the contrary, as in antithesis with SvatrrSoeuq, 
standing at the beginning of the verse; while 
Gerh., Win., Thol., Lfin., etc., more naturally 
[Alford says “strangely”] place it in contrast 
with the previously mentioned hicoMrpotatc (de¬ 
liverance) from their tortures, which was prof¬ 
fered them. 


Ver. 86. And others experienced mock- 
ings and seoiurgings, etc .—Scourgings (pda- 
rtyc$) and mockings ( kpnatygot) are spoken of, 
the former at 2 Macc. vii. 1, the latter at id. vii. 
7,10. We may presume with certainty, therefore, 
that these examples of suffering are suggested 
by the narratives there recorded, although the 
begot Si, immediately proceeds to introduce 
other, though kindred examples, among which 
we may doubtless recognize allusions to the 
mockeries heaped upon Elisha and Jeremiah. 
For not only is the stoning immediately men¬ 
tioned which slew Zachariah, 2 Chron. xxiv. 20, 
and the sawing asunder, which according to 
Jewish tradition, fell to the lot of Isaiah, but 
previously to these, bonds and imprisonment, 
which may be referred to Hannai (2Chron.xvi. 
10), Micah and Jeremiah, which are connected 
back by bt St, with the mockings and scourgings, 
as if rising upon and transcending them. And 
the slaying by the edge of the sword, if not re¬ 
ferring especially to the prophet Uriah, who was 
so executed by Jehoiachim (Jer. xxvi. 28), yet 
certainly must refer to the numerous executions 
of prophets in the kingdom of Israel (1 Kings 
xix. 10).—The goat skins, commonly black, ex¬ 
pressed still more than the usually white sheep 
skins, the feelings and the condition of the pro¬ 
phets, who (2 Kings i. 8) are called “hairy 
men.” 

Ver. 89. And all these received not the 
promise, etc .—This sentence refers not merely 
to the persons mentioned from ver. 85 (Schlicht., 
Storr), but to the whole body collectively (alike 
named and unnamed) of those whose faith has 
procured for them the good report which they 
have in the Old Testament. The participial clause 
must be resolved by although, not by since ; for, 
in the connection, the sense of the clause cannot 
be that the ancients did not receive the promise 
because the faith which, in its nature, appertains 
to the future and the invisible, did not procure 
for them their good report. The statement, 
rather, is, that, notwithstanding the glory which 
they derived from their faith, they still did not 
obtain the proipise. The singular riyv knayysTuav 
shows that the author is speaking not of special 
and individual promises, and whioh in fact have 
not remained unfulfilled, but of the fulfilment of 
the promise as such, s', e., the Messianic promise, 
which in the connection is determined still more 
definitely than the promise of the “ eternal inhe¬ 
ritance,” ch. ix. 16, as that whose attainment 
presupposes the rehelooic. 

Ver. 40. God having provided some¬ 
thing better for us. —The reason of the fact 
just mentioned, is God’s gracious regard for us, 
which has led Him to adopt such an arrange¬ 
ment, that the actual receiving of the promise is 
accorded to us, if we abide in the faith, while 
yet those fathers who are eulogized for their 
faith, are not excluded, but attain in like manner 
the reXetuotf, only not without us, as would have 
been the case if their faith had been immediately 
rewarded with the promised good, and no interval 
had come in between the faith and the attain¬ 
ment. Since, then, the reheiuotc still, also, 
awaits us, and will be attained only at the second 
coming of Christ, we are, on the one hand, on a 
level with the fathers; and, notwithstanding our 
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faith, have, like them, to submit to a period of 
waiting, which also fcires ample scope for Chris¬ 
tian endurance—while thus their Hie of faith can 
furnish us a comforting and stimulating exam¬ 
ple—and on the other a better thing (Kpehrfo rt) 
has been provided for us. The fulfilment of the 
Messianic promise has, with the appearance of 
Jesus Christ and His entrance into tne heavenly 
All-holy, become matter of historical fact, so that 
the prophecy of Jeremiah is fulfilled ch. viii. 6 
IT.; x. 15 ff. Even Abraham hrhvxev rife btay- 
yeTuaq, ch. vi. 15 ff., and the loxarov ruv {jfiepuv 
(i. 1), and the awriheia ruv atCnxjv (ix. 26), lies 
already behind us. We have lived to behold the 
final revelation of God in Jesus Christ, and 
hence the Lord pronounces His disciples Messed, 
and declares them privileged above the prophets 
and kings of the Old Testament, Matth. xiii. 17. 
Thus has something better been imparted to us 
than to them, comp. ch. ii. 8 if. This reference 
of the Kptirrov to the nobler boon bestowed on ns 
than was accorded to the ancients, harmonises 
better with the language ch. vii. 19; viii. 6, and 
with the general scope of the Epistle, than the 
explanation: “Something better, then, would 
hare fallen to our lot, if they had received the 
fined fulfilment of the promise.’* The connect¬ 
ing thought would then be, that in such a case 
we should not have been bom , inasmuch as the end 
of the world would have arrived, and with it 
that state of perfection in which is neither mar¬ 
rying nor giving in marriage, Matt. xxi. 80. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The greatest and most important victories 
are not gained by the might of armies, nor even 
by mere patriotic heroism, but by the power of 
the Omnipotent God who, beyond their prayers 
and their comprehension, assists those who, in 
undoubting faith, adapt themselves to His ar¬ 
rangements, and employ the means which He 
points out to them. 

2. Faith triumphs not merely over visible op¬ 
ponents and adversaries; it gives us victory also 
over spiritual foes, and makes those who were once 
sinners, associates and helpers of the servants of God, 
for which again God, to whom they have given 
honor, becomes to them a tower and shield, and 
beBtows upon them graoe unto salvation. 

8. Faith, however, shows its beauty, power, 
and greatness, not barely in that which it accom¬ 
plishes, overthrows, and attains, but also in that 
whioh it sustains, endures, and sacrifices. And in 
this, women are not inferior to men, but give them 
not unfrequently an inspiring example. 

4. The life of believers in the world is a per¬ 
petual conflict with the world, whose ssvxmiTt 
evinces itself as clearly in their deportment as in 
their destinies. But the conflict is lightened by 
the fact that the inestimable worth of believers 
always shines forth more conspicuous and tri -\ 
umphant alike in their voluntary privations and 
sacrifices, and amidst violent oppressions and ! 
spoliations, while the world, on the contrary, by ; 
its denial, contempt, and rejection of those who, 
in the sight of God, are more highly esteemed 
than the whole world, condemns, punishes, and 
impoverishes itself. 


5. The final goal to which God conducts be^ 
1 levers, is perfection in Christ; and this embrace* 
the entire person, indudes thus the resnrreetiom 
and glorification of the body, and pre-suppeecu, 
therefore, the second coming of Christ It tkmm, 
therefore, equally awaits us as the members of the 
Old Covenant who fell asleep in faith, with 
whom we have in common the interred rf rrtikj, 
trials of our faith, and sufferings for the sake of 
faith, so that they are, to us, examples and pat¬ 
terns in the various matters with which they have 
to do. For at the same time with them shall we 
attain this final and comprehensive perfection, 
and come to the common enjoym ent at the nms 
blessedness. Thus the prerogative which we 
have enjoyed, in that the first appearance of 
Christ was net, with us, a mat ter of expectation, 
hut of realisation, binds us to all tho greater 
humility, thankfulness, and fidefty, by how 
mush the more clearly we discern in this ar¬ 
rangement tho grace of God, taking t h ou g ht far 
our salvation. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The like state of mind, the like goal, and the 
like destiny of tho believers ef all ages. —The re¬ 
lation of the believers to the world and to God .— 
The enemies, conflicts , and victories of faith.— Dis¬ 
honored in tho world, honored with God.—The 
transformation produced by faith.—The certain 
fulfilment of the promisee ef Ged: 1, in its 
fans; 2, iu its conditions; 8, in its stages. 
Stiui:—H e who dwells in heaven must as¬ 
suredly laugh at those 'who defiantly trust to 
walls and ramparts.—In like manner, as at tko 
sound of the trumpet and battle-cry of Israel, 
tho walls of tho ungodly city of Jericho fell, thus 
shall the trumpet voioe of the Gospel overthrow 
the kingdom of anti-ckrist, Rev. xviii. 2.—Sin 
separates from God; but repentance conducts to 
God (Isa. lix. 2; Jer. iii. 1).—Good works must 
be judged net according to the appearance, but 
according to their ground and internal charac¬ 
ter.—The Holy Soripturo is so rich in beautiful 
and memorable histories and examples, that we 
have no need of the fabulous inventions of tho 
monks, but enough for our right instruction in 
the word of God.—Oh God 1 how rich art Thou 
even in the gifts and treasures which Thou hast 
deposited in Thy saints!—Faith is stronger than 
powder and lead, than arrow, sword, and weapon 
of war. It can overcome even the devil himself; ' 
and quench his fiery darts (Eph. vi. 16).—Rather 
should we endure a violent death, than apofeta- 
tise frem the true religion.—The host of sacred 
martyrs is very comforting to all the suffering 
bearers of tbe cross; for we are no better than 
our fathers (1 Kings xix. 4). O Thou Ged that 
hidest Thyself! Thou leavest Thy children here 
to suffering and oppression, that they may have 
Hfo and refreshment forever (Rev. xii. 12).— 
Muoh distress, trouble and misery upon earth; 
yet the sufferings of this present time are of ne 
account besido tho glory Which shall ho revealed 
in us (Bom. viH. 18).—0 how are we put to shame 
who Uve under the New Covenant by the heroes 
of faith who lived under the Old.—Steadfastness 
in true religion under great affliction, is a proof 
of true foitn in Christ 
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Riegbr: —Unbelief is always hatching dis¬ 
trust. “ Surely there is no remedy; in great 
pnblio calamities must all fare alike.” But faith 
trusts God in all ways.—God, in His economy 
and arrangement of times, has graciously cared 
for alL Even to the ancients He has vouchsafed, 
in their time, sufficient evidence for faith. 

Hahn :—The world speedily forgets the deeds 
of its heroes, however much it may wish to per¬ 
petuate them; but God bears testimony to His 
own. This is genuine, and will remain.—If we 
can do no very great deed in our time, it is 
enough if we exercise victorious faith in endu¬ 
rance, as this is the task assigned to our time 


(Rev. xiii.).—Even trivial acts, if they spring 
from faith, are highly esteemed of God. 

Heubner : — Faith overcomes the world.—The 
richness of the Holy Scripture in instructive ex¬ 
amples. The richness of the gifts that God has 
deposited in the saints.—The hidden value of the 
righteous is manifest in the sight of God.—The 
Christian should be exalted above the world, but 
the world should learn to be worthy of the godly. 
—How often do innocence and truth have to con¬ 
ceal and withdraw themselves. He, who shall yet 
dwell in the eternal mansions, now often wanders 
without a shelter.—Many pious men fail to live to 
see the fulfilment of their desires; but their sal¬ 
vation will not faiL—Heaven unites alL 


\ 


FOTJKTH SECTION. 

A COMPREHENSIVE APPEAL, BASED ON THE PRECEDING RETROSPECT. 


I. 

In possession of such examples, and looking away to Jesus Himself, the readers must maintain, 
with steadfastness, the struggle that awaits them. 

Chapter XIL 1-8. 

Wherefore, seeing we also are [let also us, being] compassed about with so great a 
cloud of witnesses, let us [om. let us] lay afiide every weight, aud the sin whieh doth so 
easily beset us, and let us run wi£h patience [steadfastness] the raee [contest, dymva] 
2 that is set before us, Looking [away] unto Jesus the author [Leader] and finisher [Per- 
fecter] of our faith; who for the joy that was set before him endured the [a] cross, de¬ 
spising the shame [making light of shame], and is set down [hath sat down] 1 at the 
8 right hand of the throne of God. For consider him that [hath] endured such contra¬ 
diction of [6x6, by , from] sinners against himself, 1 lest ye [In order that ye may not] be 
wearied and faint [kxXodtxtvot, relaxing, fainting ] in your minds. 

i Ver. 2.—The Pert kskMucsv ha* the sanction of all the and moat of the mlnnac^ as against the Bee. tatfurcr. 

[The Eng. ver. correctly, as to the sense, m set down}. 

* Yer. 3.—The reading c it iavrip (instead of *U avrtf* or «if ovrrfr, which is found in D***. K. L, and nearly all the 
mhuasc., is directly snstamed by A.ana the Vnlg4 lndtreotly by the senseless plurals, «U iavroie. in Peeh. and Sin. 

[Ver. Lr-Totyopevr, therefore, weighty and impressive in classical Greek; rot probably for r*. by this, ydp, for, otr, 
then, now; the whole—^/or by this now , hence, therefore. —«al ifisit, lei also us; iffislt, emphatic; in K. V., the emphasis 
partly given in the M we also.”— roaovror, etc*, having so great a crowd of witnesses encompassing ns, soiL, Ilka the spectators 
in the stadium, bat ydgrvpee, having probably a doable reference to their character as spectators, and as witnesses to 
the -fitith. The Greek word, like the English, has both meanings, and probably for the same reason, cfc, that a witness 
mast naturally have been a beholder of that to which he witnesses.— byeor, beak, weight, nnnatnral swelling or protube¬ 
rance ; and may refer primarily to unnatural bnlk of the body itself; then to extraneous burdens.— tvaspiormrev, probably 
easOy placing itself around, easily besetting ,—A* mpoew, by means qf steadfastness, through, in the midst qf, steadfastness, 
a dver M —Uy, steadfastly, persevcrinoly- 

Ver. X— a+opwmt, looking away, ipXVpf MeAeadcr. oavtain (chap. il. 10), TsXtiarhv, perfeder. — tvri, over against, in 
return far, in exchange for, hence here, in consideration qf.— vw^mesv oravpiv, endured a crusa— miaxirye norodpoobrae. 
making Ught of shame, not specifically, the shame of the cross, bat shape t ake n abstractly.— has sat down, and 
•till bolds his seat. 

Ver. 3.—droAovuroodf, not adequately rendered by English, consider (which is used elsewhere ftr aaroroa, ete.\ and 
difficult to express in Engl Mi; think over analogously, or by way of comparison; Biniu: U eomporatume in s tituta oogitaUf* 
ttr bwp*p*vn*tm, Mm whs hath endured (Peril); not merely suited (cdwxcir), but stood under, abided* — rose ^rtg. 
kArfr m w. fainting in your so uls* K.]. 

with the 'preceding 0. T. examples the follow¬ 
ing exhortation to like conduct: the exhortation 
being oonohed In imagery, and technical expres¬ 
sions drawn from the Grecian games, with whose 
usages the Jews were sufficiently familiar. The 
phrase vtyof ftaprbpov at the outset, containing an 


XXEGKTIOAL AND CRITICAL. 

Via. 1. Therefore let also ns.—T oiyapovv 
(familiar in classical Greek, hut in the N. T. con¬ 
fined to this passage and 1 Thess. Iv. 8) connects 
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allusion to this imagery, although it is rendered 
distinct only by the more explicit reference 
which follows. The sum of the passage is this: 
The capital thought expressed by the verb r pi- 
X^pcv is an exhortation to the race, while the two 

S articipial clauses with ixovre f and airodipeyoi 
itimate, the former what we poetess for our in¬ 
citement in the enveloping cloud of witnesses, 
and the latter, what we must previously have 
done to our persons in order to facilitate our 
progress. Unquestionably, now, Si vnopovijf at¬ 
tached to rpix^pev, as more specially charac¬ 
terizing the race, looks back to ch. x. 86, and 
alike the preeminence given to irioric in v. 2, 
and the roiyapovv of v. 1, show a clear reference 
to ch. xL Yet all this does not require us, with 
Liin., to explain pdprvpeg exclusively of witnesses 
of faith. On the one hand, we must not overlook 
the fact, that the persons signalized in ch. xi. are 
designated as those who, on account of their 
faith, have received a good report, or testimony 
(not as those who have borne it), oh. xi. 2, 4, 6, 
89; and on the other, we must remember that 
here, at v. 2, the eyes of those running are turned 
to Jesus, as hpxpybq and reXeiurfc of faith, and 
this in such a way that the b^opuvreg standing co¬ 
ordinate with ixovre f forms a second ground of 
exhortation to zeal in the race , and the imopovfj 
of Jesus is evolved from His' history, thus 
brought into relation to the imagery of the sta¬ 
dium. The expositor, therefore, may be justified 
in taking the cloud of paprbpuv, lifted above the 
earth, not, indeed, exclusively (with Bleek, De 
Wette, Thol., Bisp., etc.), but still primarily, as 
witnesses, or spectators of the struggle , and treat 
its meaning of witnesses of faith as not, indeed, pro¬ 
perly combining itself with the former (with Del., 
Riehm, AlfA nor again as entirely merged and 
lost in it For the question is not at all one of 
mere spectators, but of sympathizing witnesses, 
witnesses who have been tried in a like conflict 
with our own, but have already reached the goal 
of perfection, and whose person and history are 
precisely on this account, patterns and incite¬ 
ments to us. The did, with the Gen., with verbs 
of motion, serves to designate the continuance of 
the movement, the permanent and habitual char¬ 
acter of the act (Bebnhabdt, p. 289). So here 
6C biropovfc as did irlereoq, 2 Cor. v. 7. 

That easily besets us.—The word eimepl - 
ararov is as an anal; Xeydptvov of doubtful signifi¬ 
cation. Carps., Schultz, Stein explain it actively 
s= seducing, enticing; but this sense cannot be es¬ 
tablished. The signification, easily changing = 
unstable, movable (Matthai), is inappropriate. 
The absence of the object prevents our taking it 
actively; and since elsewhere all derivations 
from laTTifu have either an intransitive or passive 
meaning, this word can scarcely constitute an 
exception. The passive meaning, however, easily 
got around, avoided, or easily encompassed=BOvercome 
(Chrys., etc.), is far-fetche4, and unsuited to the 
context. The same is true of Ernesti’s explana¬ 
tion; eagerly encompassed and thronged, hence, 
universally prized and beloved. We must therefore 
go back to the middle signification, and may 
either, with John Gerh., Bl., De W., Liin., 
Riehm, etc., refer it to sin, like a garment 
closely and constantly encompassing and hinder¬ 
ing the runner; or (with Anselm, Horneius, 


Calv., G^ot., Ebr., Del., etc.) to the fact that it 
everywhere easily besets us, and subtly encom¬ 
passes us, so as to hinder and obstruct our way. 
A recurrence to the noun irepurraotc for the sense, 
easily involving us in evil, plunging us into danger f 
creating hinderances (TheophyL, Beng., and others), 
is totally unnecessary. Calv., Chemnitz, Seb. 
Schmidt, and others, refer the word too restrictedly 
to hereditary sin, implied also in Luther’s render¬ 
ing, “which ever cleaves to us.” Bugenhagen 
renders more correctly, “ temper oppugnans and 
in part, (Ecolamp., who, however, reduces the 
force of his rendering peccatum quod nos proximo 
circumstat, by the added clause, “«w (enadter 
nobis inhseret .” The rendering of Grynseus, “ ad 
not circumcingendos proclive ,” reaches about the 
exact idea.—For giving to bytcoq the figurative 
meaning of self-sufficiency, high-mindedness (Beng., 
and others), we have no warrant from the 
context. 

Veb. 2. The Leader and Perfecter of 
faith.— 'kpxnybq denotes not merely the origina¬ 
tor, who works in us the beginning of faith 
(Chrys., Erasm., Liin., and the majority), but, 
as at ch. it 10, the leader , marshaller, who, in the 
exhibition of patient and victorious faith, has 
preceded us, as a pattern and an aid, comp. ch. 
li. 18; iii. 2. “How were it possible that faith 
could not be predicated of Jesus ? For between 
Him and His eternal and strictly divine life had 
His earthly life, having become by the power of 
sin and wrath a thick prison wall, placed itself 
as a wall of partition, which, until it was actually 
broken through and done away, was non-existent 
only to His far-reaching and transcending faith— 
for that faith, by virtue of which, even in the very 
midst of the aarkness of utter desertion. He 
could still call God “ His God !”* So soon as we 
recognize in its terrible and deadly earnestness 
the self-abnegation of the eternal Son, we can¬ 
not wonder that, while that state continued, the 
author designates faith as the bond between Him 
and God” (Del.). The train of thought in¬ 
volves the idea that Jesus also, by enduring to 
the end, set forth and made manifest,faith in its 
perfection (Riehm). It is not enough to say 
with Del. that Jesus, through affliction, entering 
into glory, has obtained for us ultimate salva¬ 
tion, styled, 1 Pet. i. 9, rd rihoq rqq nloreu^. 
When faith is ascribed to Jesus Christ it must, in 
His person, in accordance with His uniformly 
developed character (ch. v. 8,9), bear the stamp 
of perfection. Thus Teheusrfa receives its usual 
transitive signification. And the sentiment may 
well be that in His display of faith Jesus also in 
His own person brought it to perfection (Theod., 
Beng., Bl., De W., Thol., Ebr., Bisp., ete.), and 
not merely that He brings it to perfection in us 
(Chrys., Lfin., Del., etc.). Borne, with Grot., take 
the idea of reXetorfc, too narrowly, as refer- 
ring to the judge in the games (s =ftpafieb<;). 

For the joy that was set before him.— 
The joy refers not merely to the finished work 
of ^redemption, and the blessings it brings to 
men (Theodoret): it is the heavenly joy, the ob¬ 
taining of which was to be the reward of Jesus* 
suffering on the cross (Primas. and the most). 
This idea of hvrl is demanded by the connection. 
From a misconception of it have arisen the ren- 
, derings: “instead of the heavenly glory which 
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He had as the preexistent and premundane Lo¬ 
gos (Pesh., Greg. Nazianz., Beza, etc.); or: 
“ instead of the .worldly joys and pleasures 
which it was in His power to enjoy” (Calx., 
Carpi., Stein, Bisp., etc.; or: ‘'instead of that 
freedom from earthly* suffering which, as the 
sinless One, He might have secured for him¬ 
self” (Chrys., Calor, etc.). 

Van. 3. For consider him, etc. — 'kvaXoyl- 
feodai expresses a consideration that compare « and 
weighs. The hortatory tyop&vref, looking away, 
which M implies the concentration of the wander¬ 
ing gaze into a single direction,” assigns the 
ground or condition of the preceding admoni¬ 
tion ; and this again now itself assumes the form 
of an exhortation. The words ralg in'xak vp&v are 
not (with Luth., Bene., etc.) to be connected 
with K&fstrrt, but with laXvSpevoi (Bez., Bl., and 
the most), which would otherwise form an awk¬ 
ward and dragging close. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. Without steadfastness of faith the goal is,not 
to be attained. But this steadfastness shows it¬ 
self not merely as the power of unfailing patience 
in suffering, and as unbending firmness in trials, 
but also, as courageous persistency in the noblest 
striving, and as unyielding exertion in struggling 
for the highest goal. 

2. Since without such exertion, the Chris¬ 
tian’s life-race cannot be happily terminated, it 
becomes the duty of self-preservation to divest 
ourselves of every thing which obstructs these 
endeavors, and hinders our progress to the goal. 
But that which most hinders our progress is 
am, which partly cleaves to us by nature, as an 
oppressive burden, and a dragging fetter, and 
partly, whithersoever we turn, encounters us, 
and seeks to block up our way. 

8. The most powerful incitement, and the 
surest means against that relaxing of effort which 
has its ground in spiritual feebleness, is an unin¬ 
terrupted looking to Jesus, the perfected hero of 
faith, the greatest sufferer, the perfect conqueror, 
the theanthropio helper. “He has preoeded us 
in the raoe of faith, and has opened the way, in 
commencing for us the struggle of faith. But 
He is also at the same time the perfecter of 
faith, infusing by His redemption into the be¬ 
lieving combatants the power to achieve all and 
to bear off the viotory.” Thus Von Gerlach, not 
incorrectly, and yet not exhaustively, for Jesus 
is a pattern and helper in our race and conflict of 
fhith, only in so far as in His own life He has 
wrought out and exhibited the personal living 
image of this course and conflict in its entire 
perfection. The idea that Jesus is to be regarded 
merely as an object, and not also as a subject, of 
faith, entirely destroys, when logically carried out, 
alike the reality of Hit history and the genuineness 
of His moral and religious perfection, and thus 
comes into direct conflict, not merely with the 
representations of the evangelists, as, for exam¬ 
ple, respecting our Saviour’s life of prayer , but 
also the entire conception and scope of our 
Epistle. For this in the very passage before us 
runs a parallel between our struggle with the 
adversaries of the Gospel and the struggles of 
the Bedeemer, and also in the case of Jesus it 


regards His continuance in the conflict as the 
condition of his reXelooic, which again harmonizes 
entirely with the representation given at PhiL 
it 9 (comp. Thol.). 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The witnesses, the enemies, and the auxiliaries 
of our conflict of faith.—The Christian’s course 
of life, a course of suffering , and a race for victory . 
•--Jesus the archetype and prototype of believers 
who go through suffering to glory.—Steadfastness 
in faith, in its necessity, its difficulty, and its 
practicability. —What occasions us to faint, and 
what secures us against it—The greatest sufferer 
is the most valiant hero. He who is most 
disciplined can best help others.—How they who 
are withdrawn from us still remain near to us. 

Stabkb :— What noble incitements have we in 
our conflict of faith! Christ who has preceded 
us in it, and supplies us with all power for it; a 
cloud of witnesses of faith, who have set us an 
example in this conflict; and the benefit of this 
conflict, whose fruit is eternal bliss.—Sin must 
be borne as a life-long companion, even by the 
children of God, and they have therein an enemy 
on which they may exercise their spiritual 
knighthood.—Although sin cleaves to man, it is 
not the essence of man; hence in heaven the 
elect are perfect.—God Himself arranged the 
knightly combat and the place of the tourna¬ 
ment ; on this every Christian must plant him¬ 
self, and display his deeds of Christian prowess. 
—In the work of salvation every thing depends 
on Jesus.—The best lightening of the burden of 
the cross is that thou look away from it unto 
Jesus.—If thou hast not joy in the world, rejoice 
in thy cross; speedily enough thou wilt attain to 
true joy and glory.—It is the nature of man to 
shrink from the cross; hence we need to arouse 
and incite ourselves to the bearing of the cross 
that is so useful to us.—If we are assailed on ac¬ 
count of our right doing in Christ, we should 
console ourselves with the example of Christ, 
strengthen our courage, and remember that we 
shall be abundantly rewarded in heaven (Matth. 
v. 11-12).—However much we may suffer for the 
name of Christ, Christ has still suffered far more 
for our sakes. 

Riboeb:—F aith does not sleep, but watches 
and runs; yet neither does it hasten; but it 
waits in patience, and thus the prescribed con¬ 
flict is accomplished, extremes on both sides 
avoided, and the way of truth preserved.-^-Faith 
looks to Jesus Christ, and is thus drawn into his 
footsteps. 

Hahn: —Presumption and timid unbelief are 
the two capital faults against which patience 
alone can aid by preserving us in true modera¬ 
tion, and in the middle path, 
i Heubnbb: —The true use of biblical types and 

patterns is not idle and unfruitful contemplation, 
but imitation.—Sin is the heaviest burden that 
drags us down to earth.—Christian virtue is a free, 
cheerfhl wrestling and running after the heavenly 
je weL The spirit must be deaf to a certain shame; 
the bearing of such shame leads to the highest 
honor.—That which allures and misleads in suf¬ 
ferings is this, that we must allow ourselves to find 
pleasure in those who are sinful and unworthy. 
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Meeker .‘—Walk like Jesus! sod that thou 
moyoat walk Uhe Him, walk with Him; and thus 
shalt thou walk to Him. 

Harless (IV. 5):—Wherein lies the courage 
of a true Christian ? 

Gebok:— The glorious cloud of witnesses about 
the throne of the Redeemer of the world: 1. 
their bloody wounds; 2. their glorious banner; 
8. their heavenly crowns. 


G. tost ZxnscHwrrs (Testimonies of tko food 
Shepherd , 1864):—Looking to Jesus is our com¬ 
fort and victory in all conflicts and sufferings. 
For looking to Jesus involves 1. at the com¬ 
mencement of the struggle, looking immediately 
to the Tiotorlous issue: 2. if it continues to* 
seeing before us the highest model of 
8. recognising in suffering itself a comforting 
seal of our Birins sonship. 


/ 


il 

Their sufferings are profitable chastisements of the paternal lore of God. 
Cbajt** Xn. 4-18. 


4,5 Ye have not yet resisted nnto blood, striving against sin. And ye have forgotten 
the exhortation which speaketh nnto you as nnto children [sons], My son, despise 
not thorn [make not light of] the chastening of the Lord, nor faint when thou are 

6 rebuked [while being probed, eorrected, of [by] him; For whom the 

7 Lord loveth he chasteneth, and soonrgeth every son whom he receiveth. If ye en¬ 
dure chastening [It is for chastisement that ye endnre], 1 God dealeth with von ns 

8 with sons; for what son is he [who is a son] whom the father chasteneth not t But if 
ye be [are] without chastisement, whereof all are [have become] partaken, then 

9 are ye bastards, and not sons. Furthermore fclra, then, then again], we have had 
[we had, used to have the] fathers of our flesh which [who] corrected vs [as chan- 
teners], and we gave them reverence: shall we not much rather* be in subjection nnto 

10 the Father of spirits and live ? For they verily [indeed] for [or, with reference to] a few 
days chastened ns after their own pleasure; but he for our profit, that toe might [may] 

11 he partakers of his holiness. Now no chastening for the present [in respect indeed to 
the present] seemeth to be joyous, hut grievous: nevertheless [hut], afterward it 

J ieldeth the peaceable [peaceful] fruit of righteousness unto them which are [which 
ave been] exercised [disciplined] thereby. Wherefore lift up [right up again] 
13 the bands whioh hang down, and the feeble [relaxed] knees; And make straight 
paths for your feet, lest [that] that which is lame [may net] be tuned out of the 
way; but let it [may] rather be healed. 


i Ver. 7.—Instead of «t read tlx, after Sin. A.D.E.K.H, and motft mhraSc. Bckbe, however, defends the Bee. 

• Ver. 06 voA6 / tatter, sanctioned by Sin. A. D% instead of the ltd. roc. •« *oAA£ potter. 

[Ver. 4.— imMardor^n, ye resisted, Aor.: Words. lays stress on tbs Aor.—** a* ye might have done oa several occasions."* 
Alf n with most, makes It—perfect With oihrm the Aor. rendering is harsh, unless ws render not to m wra, not at all, 
and take armcar. of a speetfle Internal conflict wfth the tin of disobedience and apostasy, ae the Savfouro in Oetbseaaaae; 
then u^Mtt aipaTOf, refers to the Savlonr’s sweeting drop# of blood. I iodine with Barmu to this ilfesrpretadon. 

Ver. ittMurto, gehavejorgotten, much better than interrog^ hoes ueforgoUent asBL, De W., L»n n in order to soften 
what otherwise sefems too harsh; but this forgetting is virtually assumed below, apd the interrog. would he awkward*—ttcyw 
peer, make little account (f, not so strong os despisc^iktyxipevox, while being pivbod, sifted, corretted, rather than rsftaftedL 
Ver. 7 —six miMw so the bast authorities; it is Jar chastening or ditaptow that go art m iming. Alf.erraea 

that wtropirstr can hardly hare the toctowtol meaning which the ordinary reading requires*—*** ydg tow rid *\,Jar idle is 


asm? 

Ver. §*■ p fro vet ymrcfiw, we taw become partaken, 

” ‘ ' "is, to tbs ntMpkue. Unless we take dta so a particle of tadfenont emotion, which I th ink better. 

ion. ov weAv Si pcUAor (not as Bl. and Alt, sol ev rak* gmhharfi hot 


Ver. •—dtra, then, in Hie neotptaee. 

This would indeed require, in a regular construction. 


that the author began with this construction in bis mind, Is shown by the pfr after ver*, which has not its 
tor. 10.—apto bkiyax fofpat, with reference to a few dags, or, perhaps, with Moll, etc , doting. 

Ver. 11—rot* 4i' dedjt yryvpfuc, is (toss Mai tecs boon trained bg vtoansqf iL ivotilwmv 41 


U 


tutuesvrM. emphatically placed. 

Ver. 13—dropfetoar*, right up, bring bode to trtdnets or ttraightness.-~rmpeirtr*x, slackened, unstrung. —aep«AcAvp6v«, 
paralysed, relaxed. . _ „ , „ 

ver. 18*—sal Tpevtdf 4p#dt, He.. Is a regular Dactylic Hexameter: im ph xk x*ttr totpaof, part ef on lamUa 
trimater, as in Tar. 14, oo jgofht evdslt bfrrox rkr adpeer, is a perfect Iambic veree.—E.J. 
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EXEGET1CAL AND CRITICAL. 

Tib. 4. Resisted unto blood.— The ex¬ 
pression is hardly a figure drawn from boxing 

i Beng., Bl., Del.), but denotes a bloody death 
Wieseler), with a reference to the death of Jesus, 
and implies that the readers have indeed already 
been subjected to acts of violence (ch. x. 82 ff.), 
but have not as yet, like earlier members of the 
Church (chap. xiii. 7), been persecuted unto 
death, but rather are in their conduct, shielding 
themselves from such perils, and forget the im¬ 
port of the sufferings which God destines for His 
children. A moral struggle against their own sin, 
and one in which they nave not put forth their 
utmost exertions (so recently again Holtzmanh 
in the Stud, und KriL, 1859, II.) is here not in¬ 
tended. [I incline to think it is, and that in 
this consists the rebuking character of the lan¬ 
guage.—K.]. Bin appears here as an objective 
worldly power, as it appears in particular in the 
enemies of the Gospel, and prepares the same 
suffering for the disciples, as for the Lord. 

Vex. 5. And ye have forgotten* etc.—If 
with Calv., Bexa, Bl., Liin., etc., we take these 
words interrogatively, the tone of reproof is sof¬ 
tened [and the passage enfeebled]. The citation 
is from Prov. iii. 11, 12, where in Heb. the con¬ 
cluding clause runs, “and as a father to the son. 
He is good to him" (or, receives him kindly). 
Instead of Sopfc. read either ** 

or as Job v. 17, he occasion* pain. The 

Cod. A. of the Sept, reads with fifteen other MSS. 
watSebet ; the remainder have ihkyxct. 

Tin. 7. For obnstibomnnt. —The lect ree. el 
has the parallels, ver. 8, in its favor; still this 
cannot deoide us against the authorities, which 
by no means present us an unmeaning clerical 
error, but assign the object of the suffering, 
which is the first mentioned reaiSeia. Eif, de¬ 
noting purpose, is frequent in our Epistle, chap, 
iv. 14; iii. 6; iv. 16; vi. 16; ix. 16; x. 19; xi. 
11. The Indie, construction corresponds better 
with the connection (Chrrs., Del .) than the Imper. 
(Ebr.), especially considering the pregnant sig¬ 
nification of vnoftkveiv and the Si in ver. 8. Again 
rlc is not to be taken acyeotively with vrif (Bl., 
He W., ThoL, Liin.), nor as predicate **/what sort 
perchance u the eont (Bohme) but as a substan¬ 
tive, as also W6f and iror^p, are without the 
article. Thus the sense is, according to Det, 
“where is there one who stands in truth in the 
relation of son, whom He does not chastise, who 
stands to Him in truth in the relation of father?” 

Tin. 9. Again, [in the next place].— 
elm continues the argumentation.—To take the 
word as ironical, or as a question of surprise** 
to ita ne (Valck., Alberti, etc.) is consistent with 
classical usage, but is here forced, besides which 
also, the second member of the sentenoe should 
have commenced with saL 
Father of spirits. —This is not Christ (Ham* 
mond), but God, who, however, receives this 
designation not as one earing for our souls (Bohm. 
after Morus, and others), nor as bestower of the 
gifts of the Spirit (Theodoret), nor in the moral 
sense, as Father, in respect to the higher spiritual 
province of life (DeW., Ebr., Liin.); but inas¬ 


much as all spirits are derived from Him (Thol., 
Del., Riehm). We must not, however, refer the 
“ spirits ” exclusively to angel* (Chrys., (Ec., 
Theoph.); nor find here a one-sided and extreme 
statement of creationism (Calv., Beng., Este, 
Carpi., etc.), but only a moderate and authorized 
form, as at ch. vii. 10, of Traducianiem. 

Yin. 10. For a few days.—The it p6f stands 
here, and ver. 11; Luke vui. 18; 1 Cor. vii. 6; 

2 Cor. vii. 8; 1 These, ii. 17, of the duration of 
the chastisement. The majority of expositors, 
with Calvin, regard the “few days’ 1 as the days 
of our earthly Itfe; and thus find a contrast ex¬ 
pressed between the purpose of the chastisement 
of children by our earthly parents, as being with 
reference to, or for (rrp6f), a f ew days, and tho 
eternity, whioh is the end and scope of the Divine 
chastisements. Such an interpretation, however, 
introduces at once a false statement into the first 
member of the antithesis—that, via: which re¬ 
stricts the end of human training in all cases to 
our earthly life, and creat es a contrast for which 
the original furnishes no basis. But neither, on 
the other hand, is the irpbc b’Kbyaf ipipaf to be at¬ 
tached equally to both members of the antithesis, 
as stating the common period of time during 
which, for their respectively different purposes, 
and in their different ways, the human and the 
Divine training are carried forward (Bleek, etc.). 
The few days point to the brief period of minority, 
during which, as shown by the Imperfect iraiSevov , 
the readers, as children, were the subjects of pa¬ 
rental discipline. But neither again does the 
author contrast with this limited period of pa¬ 
rental training the Ife-long continuance of the 
Divine education. Of this tho text contains noth¬ 
ing whatever. Its phraseology shows rather 
that any such special contrast with irpdf bTdyaf 
fyuipoQ is utterly out of the author’s mind; and, 
in fact, Delitisch is obliged to extract it artifi¬ 
cially and unnaturally from the elf rb peraXaSelv 
r?c dyrinpof abrov , making vpif unite the ideas 
of time and purpose, and elf those of purpose and 
result, while the clause with irpdf expresses the 
limit as to time, and that with elf that of aim and 
object. The diversity of the human and the Di¬ 
vine »r arieia is briefly given in their respective 
characteristic features, and the preeminence of 
the latter is urged upon the attention of tho rea- 
dera(who have had personal experience of the 
former), that they may the more willingly sub¬ 
mit themselves to it. The abstract Syrinx is 
found elsewhere only at 2 Maco. xv. 2. [In re¬ 
gard to the construction of the vexed passage 
above, wo may, in the first place, set aside at 
once the idea of Wets., Storr, Kuin., Bohm., 
and Bleek, thatVpdf bXiyaf tffdpaf is to be under¬ 
stood of the second member of the sentence, as 
implying a restriction in the time of the disci¬ 
pline, alike of the human and the Divine, both 
being oonftned to the present life. This, how¬ 
ever true, is clearly not expressed in the sen¬ 
tence ; trpdc oXiyaf ypipaf belongs only to the first 
member. But, so restricted, are we to explain it 
as “for, i *., during a few days,” vis: the few 
days of our minority, in which we were subject 
to their chastisement, or, as “ with reference to a 
few day*,” vis., the days of our earthly life ? The 
objeotion to this latter, hinted at by Moll, and 
more fully expressed by Alford, vis., that it is 
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not true that the discipline of earthly parents 
always 44 has regard only to the present life,” 
seems to me without force; inasmuch as the au¬ 
thor's statement is simply a general one, not re¬ 
ferring to what may be the possible scope of the 
training of Christian parents, but what is the 
natural scope of human and earthly discipline at 
such. Alford’s next objection (as also Moll's), 
viz., that the contrast thus implied between the 
transitory purpose of human chastisement, and 
the eternal purpose of the Divine, is superinduced 
on the passage because 44 there is not one word 
in the latter clause expressing the eternal nature 
of God's purpose," he subsequently answers him¬ 
self by placing the irpbg ohiyaiq r)filpaq in contrast 
with the M rb avp^tpov, in which, he says, 44 we 
have set over against one another the short time 
during which, the temporary reference with which 
their chastisement was inflicted, and the great 
purpose implied as eternal from its very expres¬ 
sion, as rd ovpfipov for an immortal being, in 
which he chastises us." The question, then, is 
whether, with Moll, we are to take irpbq bteyaq 
i)plpaq as simply like our 44 for=during a few 
days," or, with many others, to take itas= 44 with 
reference to a few days.” If the former, then 
the clauso sard rb doicouv avrolq, of the first mem¬ 
ber is set over against the two clauses in the se¬ 
cond. If the latter, then we have a double an¬ 
tithesis, and the question arises, whether we are 
to take it, with Alford, in the natural order of 
the clauses f 44 for a few days " against “for our 
profit," and 44 according to their pleasure" 
against 44 in order to participate in his holiness") 
or, with Delitzsch, chiastically , the second of the 
one corresponding to the first of the other, and 
the first of the one to »the second of the other. It 
does not follow, however, necessarily, that, even 
if we take irpoq, with reference to, there still 
is any such exact antithesis intended as either 
of these explanations implies. I incline, on the 
one hand, to take irpbq oXlyaq iffikpa/q as »n refer¬ 
ence to a few days (which seems' to me to have 
much more point than the other), and, on the 
other, to doubt even then if the writer intends 
any exactly balanced antithesis. He puts the two 
grand points of earthly correction, viz., its being 
but for and with reference to a few days, and its 
possessing, even in the best, the character more 
or less of arbitrariness, against the one grand 
point of the Divine, viz.) its intrinsic and essen¬ 
tial profitableness, in which, however, a contrast 
to both the other characteristics is virtually im¬ 
plied.— K.]. 

Ver. 11. Peaceful fruit of righteousness. 

—As the tree which bears the fruit is the iraifoia, 
diKaiocbvTK cannot be the Gen. Subj.—as even re¬ 
cently Klee supposes. The Gen. is Gen. of ap¬ 
position (James iii. 18). The adj, lipqvucdg stands 
in relation to 6C avrrfc yeyvpvaofilvoic , so that the 
?r aidela is regarded under the point of view of 
yvfiva<ria=ay6v (Thol., Del., etc.). 

Ver. 12. Wherefore false up again, etc. 
—The first clause borrows both thought and 
language from Is. xxxv. 8; the other from Prov. 
iv. 26. The Pass. Signif. given by many since and 
with Grot to etcrpiir., to be dislocated , distorted) is un¬ 
sustained by usage. The original text, the expres¬ 
sion of the Sept, iroiei oolq irool, and partially the 
following clause with Iva, lead us to take the 


Tolq noalv ifiwV) not as Dot. instrum. (It., Vulg., 
Luth., Bl., De W., ThoL, Liin.), but as DaL 
commodi (Bohm., Ebr., Del., Riehm, Alf.). 
[We may call attention to the lofty and rythmi¬ 
cal character of the language here. Kai rpoxtaf 
bpddg, etc., is a perfect Dactylic hexameter; iva 
fit)' rb xuMv, ctc-i is a rough and irregular Iambic 
trimeter, while the general cast of the expression 
is decidedly poetic. See textual note, and w. 
14, 16.—K.]. 

DOCT&INAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. Sin which reigns in the world, and is mighty 
in the children of unbelief, is often also skilful 
to employ violent measures against the professors 
of the true faith, and to threaten not merely 
their property and honor, but their life. In 
such cases it behooves them to be faithful and 
obedient even unto death. 

2. Yet even where matters do not come to ex¬ 
tremities, still there are frequently sorrows and 
sufferings, painful and heavy. In them we must 
recognize not mere violent acts of men, not mere 
undeserved strokes of fortune, but the hand <ff 
Ood) yet still, as of a father who regards oar 
interests, and by his discipline of suffering , is bring¬ 
ing into clear recognition, and stamping with the 
seal of validity, that filial relation to which he 
has received us in Christ. 

8. There are, thus, sufferings which stand indeed 
in connection with our own sinfulness, and have 
the significance of chastisement, yet still are not 
punitive sufferings, such as would give us to 
tAste the wrath of God, but strokes mfiicted by 
Divine love, as means iffpaternal chastisement forth* 
purpose of educating us for the heavenly kingdom. 

4. If we recognize this Divine purpose, and find 
in the painful, yet salutary chastisings, a recog¬ 
nition, confirmation, and development of oar 
filial relation to God, then we shall all the more 
readily submit ourselves, in humility and patience, 
to these chastisements, which have their ultimate 
ground in the love of God, and their true end and 
aim in His desire for our salvation, the more 
clearly we perceive that this loving chastisement 
of our heavenly Father immeasurably transcends 
that of earthly fathers. 

6. This submission is entirely authorized, obli¬ 
gatory and salutary: for, while our parents can 
only endow us with merely natural life, but can¬ 
not change our fleshly nature, and during oar 
minority are influenced by personal, and some¬ 
times selfish views, in the application of the 
means of chastisement, so that the results are 
often either inconsiderable or uncertain, God, as 
the Father of spirits, is also the author of oar 
spiritual nature, and by the means of education 
which He employs, makes us partakers of His 
holiness, of the Divine nature (2 Pet. i. 4). Thus 
life, in its fullest sense, is the consequence of such 
a subjection to the dispensations and leadings of 
God; and the end of this discipline of suffering, 
is a fruit which consists in righteousness, and 
the taste of which is peace. 

6. 44 The entire falling away of the uncon¬ 
firmed, wavering members of the Church, can be 
guarded against, and their recovery be rendered 
possible, only by the opening of straight paths 
on the part of the entire body, only by their 
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going forward in a plain, simple, upright course 
of thought, confession and action, which shall 
exercise upon the weak such a salutary and re¬ 
storative influence as straight and even paths 
upon lame and diseased feet 11 (Del.). 

HOMILETIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Tf God comfort* us as a father, we must allow 
ourselves to be chastised as children .—Points of 
likeness and unlikeness in human and Divine 
education.—That which pains , comforts , and 
blesses us in sufferings.—The sweetness, not 
only of the means , but of the mode of God’s com¬ 
forting us in suffering.—Our filial relation to 
God teaches us not lightly to regard afflictions, 
not to faint in them, but to be improved by them. 

Starks :—The thing which is not pleasant to 
us, we can easily forget (Ps. lxxxviii. 18); but 
he who often calls to mina the cross, will be less 
surprised by it when it cokes (1 Pet. iv. 12).— 
To make an honest application to one’s self, is 
the most important thing in the reading of the 
Holy Scripture (Rom. iv. 28, 24).—The dearer a 
child the sharper his discipline under the rod.— 
The community of sufferings which visits in the 
world all the brethren, is the consolation of all 
the children of God.—Do not vex thyself infla¬ 


tion to long continued sufferings; our whole life 
is but short.—We must regard the cross not in 
reference to our outward sensibilities, as being 
painful and afflictive to flesh and blood; but ac¬ 
cording to the salutary uses which God brings 
out of it (Rom. viii. 17).—Every cross has a 
bitter beginning, but a sweet termination —In 
tears lies hidden the seed of all joy and glory.— 
Hands and feet should, in the spiritual sense, 
be properly employed; the former for valiant 
strife, the latter for nimble running. — The 
stumbler must not be immediately rejected, but 
restored and raised up with words of comfort 
and admonition (Ps. Ixxiii. 2; xvii. 15). 

Ribger: — Those are sure steps which are 
made in accordance with the course and conflict 
which God has ordained, with our eye on the 
goal of joy and glory that is set before us, and in 
confidence in the grace of God, accompanying us 
at every step. 

Heubner :—How muclrless are our sufferings 
than the sufferings of the earlv Christians! Now, 
those who confess Christ have peace. This 
should shame, warn, and inoite us. 

Frioki: —Every chastisement of God is, in 
His children, a seed, which subsequently pro¬ 
duces fruit. 


IIL 

Incipient apostasy must be counteracted by striving after union and sanctification. 

Chapter XII. 14-17. 


14 Follow peace with all men [om. men], and holiness, without which no man [none] shall 

15 see the Lord. Looking diligently lest any man fail of [fall short of] the grace of 
God; lest any root of bitterness springing up, trouble you, and thereby 1 [the] many 

16 be defiled; Lest there be any fornicator, or profane person, as Esau, who for one 

17 morsel of meat [one meal] sold his birthright* For ye know how that [that also] 
afterward, when he would have inherited [though wishing to inherit] the blessing, he 
was rejected: for he found no place of repentance, though he sought it carefully [ear¬ 
nestly] with tears. 


l Ver. 16.—Instead of 6 *a rcurnp, we should read alter A., 17,67+**, 137,238,6t* avrand Instead of voAAot, read after 
Sin. A., 47, oc iroAAo*. 

* Ver. 16.—Instead of Ait&oto Is fonnd fn A. Cm the form ar&rro, which Is not an error of the copyist, but frequently 
occurs in the New Testament, as a specimen of forms of the later vulgar idiom. See Alxx. Bcttxahn’s Gramm. of the New 
Tut Idiom, p. 41. 


[Ver. 14.—fieri wdvmv with all, 
here be irrelevant.— 


not “man?* the reference is doubtless to the brethren—any further reference would 

06 ovhtlt Sdrcrsi rhr ffvptor 

'RmoicowovvTti nt vender &w6. 


Two strictly metrical lines of Iamb. Trimeter; poetic also In diction, as 08 for x*P** or £*** °®- 

Ver. 16.—With wot io&v either $ is understood or (with De W M Lttn., Del., Alf., we must regard It as subject of ivox^v, 
and In the resumption of the sentence sweptos, is put in Its place. In fevor, however, of the other construction Is 
that of w6pv os, which also requires jj. The passage Is imitated from Dent. xxix. 18, where the Sept. Iv yoAfl «ol vutpio, 
would almost seem, and is deemed by Del., to have originated the similarly sounding ivoxhn. Still this is, on tlie whole, 
improbable, “ especially as the Alexandrine copy of the 8 ept., which our author constantly used, has ivox*i” (Alf.).— 
pt£« vurptof. Is evidently to be taken of persons, and persons inclined and tempting to apostasy.—ot iroAAoc, not many; but 
the stony, the most. 

Ver. 16.—dwrt fipmamu ptat, in exchange for one meal. 

Ver. 17.—prrawota«—« 6 p«. I should pot this fn parenthesis In entire accordance with the usage of the author, prrarota? 
also with DoIm Alt. etc. (agninst Moll, who, however, seems undecided). I would refer to Esau, not to Isaac, and the follow¬ 
ing awrifr to ewAoytar, Alford’s objection to the latter, that iKfrrrfaat immediately takes np rips, is by no means decisive. 
*E*£iynfero« Is the natural word, without any reference to the preceding rfpo and the perd oa*pvuv cjcfijr^ooc avnfr exactly 
describes Bseu’s endeavors after the blessing, as recorded In Qon.—K.J. 
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EXIGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Vke. 16. Fall short of the erase, etc. — 
'Tcrepeiv an6 expresses the ides of free easy 
sad of guilt (Bohraq, etc.). With the participle 
ixrrepet* either ^ is to be supplied a* frequently 
in the olssaies after (Bohm., ThoL, etc., after 
the aaeients), or the construction is broken, and 
subsequently so resumed, and completed with 
words front Deut. xxix. 18 after the Cod. Alex, 
in the Sept., that while rlc vorepuv would be 
properly the subject of evoxty* jot in place of it, 
on the resumption of the sentence, stands /&*£o 
nuepia c (BL, Bdn-, Bel.). Antioch. Epiph. is 
called, 1 Msec. L 19, }ula nmpfaf. 

Van. 17. For ye know, etc.-— Luth. erro¬ 
neously after the Vulg. takes Urn imperatively, 
and is seriously stumbled at the general thought 
of the passage, inasmuch as he refen ovrgv to 
fttravoia (with Chrys., <Bo., Primes., Grok, etc.), 
and refers perdvoia to tho change in the mind of 
Esau. Henoe sprang grave psychological diffi¬ 
culties, and a seeming antagonism, with the ge¬ 
neral teachings of Scripture. To take the clause 
with Be W. objectively, would require that airr&v, 
sc. rrfjrov, should have been written. If we ad- 
here to the certainly natural reference of avrfjv 
to perdvoia, we must (with most intpp. since 
Zwingle, Bez., among them ThoL, Ebr., Bisp., 
Liin.) understand the change of mind as apply¬ 
ing to Jacob, not to Esau. We might, however, 
be tempted, on account of the special sense of 
uerdvota in the N. Test., and inasmuch as Isaac 
has not been previously named, to refer (with 
Thoophyl., Calv., Beng., Bl., Hofm., BeL, Riehm) 
avrfjv to evXoylav. This yields also the unob¬ 
jectionable idea that the tears shed on ac¬ 
count of the loss of the blessing remained inef¬ 
fectual, inasmuch as he found in himself no place 
for repentance. Rut in that case we must, on 
the one hand, take this explanatory clause, “ for 
he found,” etc. 9 as parenthetical, which is en¬ 
tirely foreign to the style of the author (for oh, 
vii. 11 and oh. xiL 20, are by no means parallel;) 
and on the other hand, the sentiment which thus 
arises is, to be sure, in accordance with ch. vi. 
4-6; ch. x. 29, hut not with the record of the 
life of Esau. The opinion of BeL that Esau is 
here presented as a type of that unpardonable 
sin of apostasy, which draws after it inevitable 
damnation, finds no support in the text itself, j 
But tho seeking with tears for the change of 
mind in his father, and the father’s repelling of 
his entreaties, are recorded Gen. xxviL 84-88. 

£To me Moll’s objections to the view which he 
rejeots seem by no means conclusive. That the 
parenthesis is not opposed to the genius of our 
author’s style, can be shown by several exam¬ 
ples, as vii. 11; vii. 19; vii. 20, 21; x. 7; x. 28, 
in all of whioh a parenthesis is most naturally 
assumed. In the second place it seems by no 
means necessary to assume here that the personal 
character of Esau is in question, at least as to 
his ultimate repentance and individual salvation. 
But he held a position and enjoyed a prerogative 
of inestimable importance. As Isaac’s first-born 
he was his natural heir, and thus naturally the 
inheritor of the blessings covenanted to Abra. 
ham; naturally, in the line of Theocratio de¬ 


scent. That prerogative he recklessly threw 
away. He valued so little the privilege con¬ 
nected with the promise and eovenant of God, that 
he forfeited it for the single gratification of his 
sensual appetite. The forfeiture was fixed and 
fataL When he would have recovered it he vas 
rejected, discarded, reprobated (airedosip&odij), and 
no repentance was of any avail to secure the re¬ 
covery of the onoe discarded and abandoaed 
blessing. Thus his example is a most happy 
and forcible one for the author. He stands, as 
suggested by BeL, as the type of him who wan¬ 
tonly turns away and rejects with carnal and 
sensual mind the blessings of God’s spiritual co¬ 
venant In his ease, indeed, there is perhaps no 
neoessity of supposing that the rejection was 
such as to shut him out from the kingdom of 
heaven. But he was inexorably excluded from 
the high position which he would have held as 
one of the line of God's covenant people, and 
one of the ancestors of the Messiah, and his ex¬ 
ample is a most striking and pertinent one for 
the purpose of our author. I believe, therefore, 
that avrijv refers to evhoyiav, that the clause “ for 
he found,” etc., is parenthetical, and that furavoui 
refers to the change in Esau’s own mind: repent¬ 
ance was impossible, *. e., any such repentance 
as could restore to him the onoe forfeited theo¬ 
cratic blessing, and that thus the doctrine is 
strikingly parallel and analogous to (though not 
precisely identical with) the author’s elsewhere 
repeatedly expressed doctrine of the hopelessness 
of the condition of the apostate.—K. J. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. With a steadfast constancy in our Christian 
profession, there must be associated a correspond¬ 
ing walk , an advancement tn holiness. Great hin- 
derances to this arise when, along with outward 
afflictions, there spring up internal division*, and 
a spirit of contention becomes prevalent iu the 
Church. This is all the more in opposition to 
the Lord’s will, by as much as we are not merely 
to seek to eome into relations of peace with all 
the brethren, even with those of different views 
from our own, and to preserve and cherish these 
relations, but also, so far as m us lies, to live in 
peace with all men (Rom. xii. 18). 

2. Fellowship with the Lord, and the certainty 
by means of this, of yet beholding God, should 
not be made dependent on external things, but 
we should ever bear in mind that with unspiri- 
tual modes of feeling, and with a failure in 
sanctifioation, the possession of salvation is im¬ 
possible, and our claim to the inheritance is lost. 
To our seeing of God a fulfilment of the required 
conditions is indispensable, Pa xvil. 15; xliL 8; 
Matth. v. 8; 1 John iii 2; Rev. xxii. 8, 4. 

8. The Divine fulness of peace and holiness 
maj and should serve as an example to the 
Church; but the appropriation of these, and 
reproduction in our own life, demands a sealeas 
and continued endeavor, and a mutual brotherly 
cooperation, in order that none may so withdraw 
himself from grace that it can no longer infiuenoe 
him, or be beyond his reach. 

4. The roots of bitterness, those poisonous plants 
which, springing up, disquiet and molest a 
Church, as the field and vineyard of God, and 
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bring contagion and ruin to the individuals who 
come in contact with them, and of whom there 
are but too many, are of various kinds; but 
preeminently dangerous is that impure and 
worldly feeling which, for the sake of fleeting 
charms of sense, and momentary enjoyments, half 
recklessly, half thoughtlessly, sacrifices the bless¬ 
ing of the promise, and a title to an inheritance 
in the kingdom of God. 

6. As there are fruitless tears, which have no 
influence on the improvement and purifying of 
our own heart, because they stand in no connec¬ 
tion with actual repentance , so there are also tears 
shed too late, and therefore in vain, which are of 
no avail to change the purposes of other* and 
have no power to modify the lot which a person 
has previously chosen for himself. A repentance, 
however, sought sincerely and earnestly , and yet 
in vain, is, according to the tenor of Scripture, 
as completely unsupposable as is a truly peni¬ 
tent and yet ineffectual seeking of the grace of 
God for the forgiveness of sin within the limits 
of our temporal life, 

HO1U2STI0AL AND PRACTICAL. 

Better seasonably preserve a good than mourn 
for it when too late.—They who most zealously 
strive for their own sanctificaliony care most ear¬ 
nestly for the salvation qf others .,—He who is in¬ 
tent on seeing God must be in earnest in securing 
sanctification.—Prom what source the pursuit of 
peace derives its power, and wherein it finds Us 
limits. 

Starks: —It is lovely and beautiful to live in 
peace with all men, so far as it can be done with 
a good conscience. Yet if we cannot always be 
at peaoe, still we mnst never give occasion for 
quarrelling and strife (Ps. cxxxiii. 1; 1 Cor. xi. 
16).—Great wisdom and careful keeping of our 
conscience are required, that we may neither 
from fear of men omit in our works or suppress 
in our words any thing which ought to be done 
and spoken, and that in neither do we say any 
thing which may breed dissension, and which 
either had better been entirely omitted, or might 
have been done or uttered in a better manner 
(Prov. xiii. 10).—He who will not be born anew 
with Christ, to him His birth is of no avail. He 
who will not die to sin with Christ, to him His 
death is of no avail. He who will not rise from 
sin in Christ, His resurrection is of no avail 
l Acts iii. 26; CoL iii. 1; Jno. lii. 8, 6 : 1 Pet. ii. 
24).—If hatred has sprung from wrath, and the 
hatred continues until the sun has repeatedly set 
upon it, the seated hatred roots itself in the heart, 
and becomes a noxious plant not easily eradicated. 
—A Christian should be watohful over his fellow, 
that he may exhort him to that which is good.— 


There are in the Holy Scripture bad and good 
examples, which prove that the devil has for a 
long time carried on his wickedness, and that we 
must not indiscriminately appeal to ancient ex¬ 
amples (1 Cor. xi. 1).—Oh, how many brethren 
of Esau are abroad in the wor^d, who sell for 
temporal pleasures the prerogative of their birth¬ 
right, the kingdom of heaven! Woe to those 
who follow after them (2 Tim. iii. 4). 

Rieger : —We think that we are in the right, 
and that we are seeking nothing but the right; 
but we seek it in such a way that love, peace, 
compassion, are sacrificed in the pursuit, and 
we defile our spirits with many a stain, in which 
we also involve many others. He who cannot 
be Induced to carefulness in regard to apparently 
small matters, will never be in genuine earnest. 
A mess of pottage could do Esan so much harm!— 
A cup of cold water may receive a reward.—To 
will while God wills, and awakens our own will, 
this effects good. To will, when grace and the 
season of grace have been neglected, and the door 
has been shut, will be in vain, and will prove no 
small part of one's eternal shame and suffering 
(Matth. vii. 22, 28; Luke xiii. 26). 

Hahr:—A single act earn work great ruin. 
Much is often lost in a brief space; for the sake 
of a small thing we often surrender that which 
is great. The false hope of its recovery we see 
in the example of Esau. 

Heubner : —Peaoe would seem not to be sinful 
neglect, but connected with a strict adherence to 
the will of God.—The reward of Christian sanc¬ 
tification is glorious. It is the necessary condi¬ 
tion of blessedness.*—By deferring our reforma¬ 
tion, Divine grace is often trifled away.—It is a 
duty to keep the Church pure, and to guard 
against the influence of seducers; the whole 
Churoh is defiled, dishonored and poisoned.— 
How miserable is the reward bestowed by sin, 
and how infinitely great the loss of the sinner. 
—Though those who come to late repentance may 
obtain indeed a Seir, yet it is not Canaan. 

AHLrELD:—In sanctification the Holy Spirit 
transforms ns into the image of Christ: 1. Why 
should we be in earnest in regard to this sancti¬ 
fication? 2. Whence do we acquire the power 
to attain it? 8. Wherein do we perceive that 
we grow in it ? 4. What is its goal and termi¬ 
nation ? 

Menken :—The grace of God and the sanctifi¬ 
cation of our own nature, peace with God and 
with ourselves, and the love of peace, and a 
peaceful tone of feeling and of conduct in our 
rotation with others , stand in indissoluble connec¬ 
tion, and in the degree in which we are partici¬ 
pant in the first, will the other also be found 
with us. 
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We are held under obligation to this by the nature of the Hew Covenant. 

Chapter XII. 18-24. 

18 For ye are not oome unto the mount that might be touched [to a mountain 1 that 
is handled], and that burned with fire [and to burning fire], nor [and] unto blackness, 

19 and darkness,* and tempest, And [to] the sound of a trumpet, and the voice of words, 
which voice \om. voice'] they that heard entreated [deprecatingly begged, icapi^njomrco^ 
that the word should not be spoken to them any more [that (further) speech might not 

20 be added to them]: (For they could not endure [endured not] that which was [om. was} 
commanded, Ana if so much as [Even if] a beast touch the mountain, it shall be 

21 stoned, or thrust through with a dart [om. or thrust through with a dart?] : And so 
terrible was the sight, that [And—so fearful was the spectacle—] Moses said, I ex- 

22 ceedingly fear and quake). But ye are come unto Mount Sion, and unto toe city 
of the living God, tne heavenly Jerusalem, and . to an innumerable company of angels, 

23 To thexgeneral assembly and church of the first-born [and to myriads, a festal company 
of angels and the congregation of the first-born], which are written [who are registered] 
in heaven, and to God, the Judge of all [or, and as Judge, to the God of all], and to 
the spirits of just men made perfect, And to Jesus the mediator of the [a] new cove- 

24 nant, and to the blood of sprinkling that speaketh better things than that of [more 
mightily 4 than] Abel. 


i Ver. 18.—Bren Tisch. has (In Edd. 1I-, FT., VJ1.) replaced In the text the Indispensable op«i after following D. K. 

L. and nearly all the mtnusc, although It Is wanting in Bln. A.C, 14, IT, and many ancient translations, and hence is suspected 
by Mill aa a gtoss, and refected by Lachm.. Tisch. I, and Alford. [With Tisch., Moll, tic., I should retain It, regarding thia 
as a case (like 'Bxopsr, Bom. ▼. 1) in whicn the internal evidence overbalances stronger external testimony on the other 
side.—K.]. 

* Ver. 18.—Instead of aal ewdrw read, after Sin. A. C. D, 17,81,89, the more rare and elegant v* The former 

comes from Dent. iv. 11; v. 82, and is added in Sin. by the corrector. 

* [Ver. 90.—The clause $ jSoAlftt xararof. of the Bee. (but Inserted after sal ovnw, ver. 21), is as deficient in authority 
as it is injurious to the rhetoric of the passage, and Is rejected as an interpolation by all the best editors.—K.]. 

* Ver. 24.—Instead of xpslrroro, the uncials uniformly, and the mlnuec. generally read spurror. 

[Ver. 18.—\faA*4uj*tyy, sd], Secs, to a mountain that isfdt of, handled, palpable to touch—material and earthly.— 
jcal Ktxavfiity rvpi, and to Ictndlea, hence, burning firt, better than burning with Art. 

Ver. 19 .—wapiwrdawTo, etc- begged off against any further word being said to them ; wapasresedas, to beg off for oneself, 
to deprecate, not— cures obex v«pa nroe (as Alf.), bat irapd. with force of a tide from, against. 

Ver. 20.—ov* fyepor rb 6*.aonXX6n*vov, they did not bear that which c omman ded— the command. 

Ver. 21.—«as— ovtwc. Bo, perhaps, it is better to punctuate, carrying mu over to rb as otherwise a on, or 

mt with tarrmf., could hardly be dispensed with. 

Ver. 22 , 2 &— pvptdotr iyyih. smnyvvpct sol ieehnoU. The Kng. ver., an innumerable company of anode and the 
general assembly and church, tic* is rendered impossible by the absence of the conjunction before wanyy. while again to 
connect enryy. with btxAifrif without the teal, involves an unaccountable departure from the general structure of the 
passage, in which all the other principal members are connected by ««{. It remains then either to take pvptiatv as a 
collective term distributed into the wanfyvpsc of angels, and the sjcxAqwla of the flist-born, or to take pvpuiwir as be¬ 
longing only to the clause dyytfAwr wonyyiipct in which case again It is a question whether we are to read, M to myriads, a 
festal company of angels,** or, “ to myriads of angels, a festal company.’* in regard to the first construction, pvptdru' fa 
Justly remarked by Moll to be naturally suggestive, from Old Testament associations, of angels, and It seems better so 
to restrict it. Thus restricted again, if pvptdair governs 4yWA. the noon tom. comes in as a dragging and halting appo¬ 
sition. With Moll, I prefer, therefore, M to myriads,** ris, a festal host of angels. If (with Alf., etc.) avptdetr covered both 
watnfy. and fxxAno., so elegant a writer would hardly have omitted rc after iyyihuv. —runfyvptt, not merely a general 
assembly, but, a festal gathering , a joyful and jubilant host .—jxxAipr. npwro* perhaps better rendered by the indefinite art, 
M a congregation of first-born ones,'* suggested by the case of Esau, who bad to lose nls birthright in order that Jacob might 
obtain It.—Axoyry. ir ovp, registered , enrolled, whose citizenship is in heaven. —ecu irptra Sty m&vrmr, and to Qod the judge of 
all, so B. V, etc., and still Alt, while among others De Wette, Bleek, Ltto n Del. and Moll construct: “ and as judge to the God 
Of all ,** which certainly has the order ol the words, and I think the sentiment in its fevor. 

Ver. 24.— 6ia8. mat, of a new covenant.—epslrror AaAovm, speaking better, or, more mightily. —r«p& rbv ’A/itA, i* com¬ 
parison with Abel. —K.j. v 


EXEOETIGAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 18. Which U handled.—The pres, 
partioip. can be scarcely regarded as=the ver¬ 
bal adjective in roc, hence is not= 

which might he touched, as is commonly main¬ 
tained, nor=touched by God, i. e ., by the light¬ 


ning, and therefore, smoking (Beng., Storr, 
and others); but it expresses that which, in its 
nature, is material and perceptible to the sense. 
The position of bpet is opposed to the construc¬ 
tion which would connect Kexavpbnp with it, and 
make irvpl dat. of the instrument (Bl., De W., 
Thol., Lun., etc.), with reference to Dent. v. 23; 
ix. 16, etc. Del. also remarks, in defence of the 
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coordinate construction ofthese words adopted by 
Erasm., Calv., Beza, Grot., Beng., etc., that also 
at Deut. iv. 36; and elsewhere “the great fire” 
is mentioned by itself. ZaXniyyoc f]X¥ i® bor¬ 
rowed from Ex. xix. 16; from 

Deut. iv. 12; the relative clause fa, refers 
to Deut. v. 22; xviii. 16; comp. Ex. xx. 18 ff.; 
the command, ver. 20, refers to Ex. xix. 12 ff. 
To understand to dtaoreXMpevov as=that which is 
ordained (Storr, Schultz, etc.), is contrary to the 
New Testament usage, which employs the verb 
only as a middle. 

Ver. 21. And—so fearful, etc.—The proper 
punctuation originated with Beza. Previously, 
* aX oirroc were id ways taken together. Ver. 21 
is a heightening of the idea of 8-20; but the 
col is not=afa>, or even (Carps., Boehm., and 
others). This interpretation is inconsistent with 
its position in the clause. The words here 
ascribed to Moses are not found in the Scrip¬ 
ture account of the giving of the Law. Accord¬ 
ing to Calov, the author drew from immediate in¬ 
spiration. According to Erasm., Beza, Schlioht., 
and others, from tradition. Recent commenta¬ 
tors more correctly refer the words to Deut. ix. 
ID, where Moses expresses his fear of the wrath 
of God, after the defection of the people in wor¬ 
shipping the golden calf, by the words kcu Ik^o/Mc 
elfu . Stephen, at Acts vii. 32, in recounting the 
appearance of God in the burning bush, repre¬ 
sents Moses as lvrpopo$ yevdpevoc, which words, 
also, are not found at Ex. iii. 6. 

Ver. 22. To Mount Zion, and to the oity 
of the living God, the Heavenly Jerusa¬ 
lem. —With Mount Sinai, the representative of 
the legislation of the Old Covenant (Gal. iv. 24), 
is contrasted Mt. Zion as the city of the fulfilled 
Messianic promises (Ps. xlviii. 8; 1. 2; lxxviii. 
68; cx. 2; cxxxii. 18; Is. ii. 2; Micah iv. 1; 
Joel iii. 6; Obadiah 17; Rev. iv. 1), and as the 
true dwelling-place of God (Micah xiv. 8; Isa. 
xxvi. 21; Ezek. iii. 12). So also the Heavenly 
Jerusalem, which (Gal. iv. 26) is also mentioned 
as Mother of the redeemed and truly free 
children of God, is contrasted with the earthly 
Jerusalem, the city of the great King (Matt v. 
85), as the city in which the living Goa, who is 
also its Founder and Architect (ch. xi. 10, 16), 
has not so much His dwelling-place as His peo¬ 
ple. That the contrast of the earthly and the 
heavenly is here arranged according to the sa¬ 
cred number seven (Beng., Del., Kluge), is not 
indicated in the text. 

Myriads, etc .—By the term “ myriads,” we 
are involuntarily reminded of angels (Deut xxxiii. 
2; Dan. vii. 10; Judg. xiv). It is therefore 
very natural to regard angels also here as exclu¬ 
sively meant, and to take the term not as a collective 
conception, distributing itself into the two parts 
of a festal assemblage of angels, and the congre¬ 
gation of the first-born (as with Beng., Bl., De 
W., Ebr., Del., etc.). It is, indeed, in my judg¬ 
ment, most natural to conceive the angelic hosts 
“ as a festal company” (Cant vii. 1), yet, as in ap¬ 
position with 1 myriads;' to which there is then 
subjoined the mention of the Christian church. 
For inasmuch as the term “ myriads ” does not of 
necessity, under all circumstances, denote angels, 
Num. x. 86, it would be almost indispensable to 
86 


add some specializing clause. Should we, on the 
contrary, connect ayylfajv not with navfrybpei 
(Seb. Schmidt, Griesb., Knapp, etc.), but with 
Jivptdatv (Bex., Calov, Storr, Thol., LUn., etc.), 
we must, in that case, either take ir awry, as in 
opposition with pvpidoiv , which would be dragging 
and heavy, or connect it with the following, giv¬ 
ing it quite another reference. Thol. makes, 
alongside of the ‘ myriads of angels, 1 a ‘festal 
company ’ of glorified saints, who are already 
celebrating the Sabbath of the people of God 
(ch. iv. 19), and the community of Christians 
still walking upon the earth. To these latter 
the knKfajala ttputotSkuv certainly has reference, 
inasmuch as they are said to be “ registered or en¬ 
rolled in heaven; ” because by the introduction of 
their names into the book of life, they are regis¬ 
tered as citizens of the kingdom of heaven, with 
an assured prospect of the heavenly inheritance, 
(Dan. xii. 1; Luke x. 20; PhiL iv. 8; Rev. iii. 6; 
xiii.8; xx. 15); and they are called “ First-born,” 
not in reference to the time of their conversion, 
whether understood of Apoetlee (Primes., Grot.), 
or of the earliest Jewish and Gentile believers 
(Schlicht., Bl., Ebr., etc.), or of those who have 
been glorified by martyrdom (De W.); but in re¬ 
ference to their dignity as “ first-fruits of the crea¬ 
tures of God” (hnapxl) tov KTiopAruvrov 6eov), James 
i. 18, Rev. xiv. 4; 2 These, ii. 18 (Bohm., Thol., 
etc.). [May there not be a reference in the term 
npartroKoc, here to the case of Esau, a little above 
alluded to, who sold his birth-right, irpwrordnia, 
and whose selling or parting with it was indis¬ 
pensable to its passing over to Jacob ? In earthly 
families and relationships there can be but one 
first-born; the prerogative is restricted by the 
nature of tbe case. But in the family of God 
they are all ‘first-born. 1 The congregation of 
ancient Israel was made up in but a small pro¬ 
portion of those who held this honor; but the 
spiritual church of the New Testament is a 
“community or congregation of First-born ones ” 
—they are all first-born. This need not exclude 
the reference to the import of the term as given 
by the author.—K.]. The term hiroyeyp. forbids 
our referring the “first-born,” either to those 
already dwelling in heaven, or to angels, as the 
oldest inhabitants of heaven (Noss., Storr, etc.), 
or to the patriarchs and saints of the Old Testa¬ 
ment (Calv., Beng., Liin., etc.), or to the glori¬ 
fied first fruits of Christianity (De W.); for the 
sealing borne by the 144,000, as their character¬ 
istic mark on the heavenly Zion (Rev. xiv. 1), and 
which had been already impressed upon them on 
the earth (ch. vii. 8), is an entirely different 
thing from the registering of their names in the 
list of Hie citizens of the kingdom of heaven. 
But it is very questionable whether we are au¬ 
thorized to refer iravqy. to the festal company of 
the glorified, as such a reference is in no way 
exegetically involved in the text. It were 
much more natural in such a coordination of 
tr avyyipet and tKKbjaUf, in reference to the irparrd- 
tokoi, not, indeed, to adopt the view of LUn., that 
the collective community of the first-born are 
characterized partly as a festal and exulting as¬ 
semblage (iravyy.); partly as bound in an in¬ 
ward unity (iiaihya.), but rather that of Hoftnann, 
who finds in it the united and kindred designa¬ 
tions of the church, partly as a religious and 
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worshiping , partly as a political organization. 
But there is absolutely no ground apparent for 
this double representation; on the contrary, the 
absence in this case of the connecting particle 
kcu between the two principal members would be 
entirely inexplicable. 

Vbr. 23. As Judge, to the God of all, etc .— 
[So Moll with many, instead of u to God, the Judge 
of all”]. We need absolutely assume no inver¬ 
sion (with the old translators and interpreters). 
The subject is the prerogatives of the Christian re¬ 
velation; hence in regard to the Judge before 
whom the first-born, who are enrolled for the 
kingdom of heaven, *'. e., Christians, are yet to 
appear, the comforting declaration is made that 
He is the Ood of all; i. e., stands in a positive 
religious relation to all the members of this 
community. This explanation is suggested by 
the context, and is entirely satisfactory. It 
makes also a natural connection with what fol¬ 
lows. To take irdvruv as neuter, thus desig¬ 
nating the Judge who protects HU people by His 
judgment, in His omnipotence as God over all 
beings and things (Del.) U totally unnecessary, 
and, in fact, would require ini with ndvruv. It 
is equally erroneous to find in the passage a re¬ 
ference to the narrow and bigoted conceptions 
of the Jews (Bl., De W., Liin.). 

Spirits of the Just made perfeot.—By 
virtue of their religious communion with God 
the Christians, while yet living, stand in the 
same political fellowship to which the departed 
spirits of the righteous belong, not barely those 
of the Old Covenant (Schlicht., Bl., De W., Ebr., 
etc.), nor merely those of the New (Grot., Beng., 
Storr, Liin., etc.), but of both (Bohme, Thol., 
Bisp., Del., Riehm, Alf.). They are called rere- 
tetofilvoi, hot because they have completed their 
earthly life (Calv., Limb., Bohme, etc.), and not 
in the sense of rifcioi, perfect ones (Theophyl., 
Luth., etc.), but because Christ has brought them 
to the goal of perfection. For although they 
have not yet experienced the resurrection, and 
that ultimate perfection (refatuoic) which is com¬ 
mon to all the believers of the Ola and the New 
Testament, still awaits them (ch. xi. 40), yet 
Christ who descended and ascended, Eph. iv. 10, 
has already opened to them the gates of the 
realm of death (Rev. i. 18). Even before the 
resurrection they have been permitted to enjoy 
the presence of the Lord (Phil. i. 23; compare 
John xiv. 2). 

Ver. 24. Jesus, mediator of a new co¬ 
venant. —The writer selects the personal histo¬ 
rical name of the Mediator, because by the death 
of the Incarnate One upon the cross, that cov¬ 
enant was effected which (ch. Yiii. 8,13; ix. 15) 
was called Kaivfj, as being new in its quality 
( fcedus novum), but is here called ve& which 
Bohme, Kuin., and others here without ground 
regard as identical in meaning, but which rather 
characterizes this covenant as recent, as new in 
lime and Draught with youthful vigor. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The legislation of Monnt Sinai has a threa¬ 
tening, and even fearful character, which brings 
out in strong relief the majesty of the God, who, 
by His voice indeed reveals Himself on earth, 


but remains Himself invisible; and in view of it 
fills sinful man with terror in the feeling that he 
stands exposed to the avenging lightnings of 
this Heavenly King, and has nothing to oppose 
to the thunders of His speech; so that, instead 
of rejoicing in the presence of God, he would 
rather flee from the stormy terrors of His ap¬ 
proach, unless restrained by the hand and man¬ 
date of the Almighty. This fearful shuddering 
before God was felt even by the Mediator of 
God’s revelation to the world, inasmuch as He 
was only a man who Himself stood in need of a 
reconciling mediator. Although there existed 
an earthly place for the revelation of God, yet 
God still remained Himself unapproachable, and 
the natural phenomena in which He announced 
His presence, and indicated the character of His 
revelation for the time being, at the same time 
veiled His real essence. In accordance with this, 
the character of God’s Old Covenant people is 
only that of an external holiness and union with 
God, which expresses, and represents that which 
should be, but is unable to obtain and impart it. 

2. Christians, on the contrary, are the true 
people of Ood, endowed with a citizenship in hea¬ 
ven, and with all the means of grace on earth, so 
that in their pilgrimage below, they are not 
merely blest with heavenly goods, but are trans¬ 
formed into the heavenly character, (Eph. ii. 6), and 
have their citizenship ( noXirevpa ) in heaven 
(PhiL iii. 20), with whose inhabitants they now 
already, as belonging to the kingdom of God, 
have fellowship, and their approach to which, as 
members of the New Covenant, is rendered possi¬ 
ble by the blood of its Mediator, which brings 
them who are sprinkled with it into a gracious re¬ 
lation to the Judge, and which, as the blood of the 
Righteous One, who, in the power of an indestruc¬ 
tible life, stands completely and forever in our 
stead, powerfully surpasses the cry of Abel for 
vengeance, who, murdered in his innocence, is 
not forgotten of God (ch. xi. 4). 

8. The mention of the “ spirits of the just made 
perfect,” argues decisively alike against the as¬ 
sumption of a sleep of the souls of the departed, and 
against the doctrine of a purgatory. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


By what means we ascertain that the Mediator 
of the Old Covenant revelation was not the genuine 
Mediator.—The diversity of the voice of Chd in 
the Law and in the Gospel.—By oar entrance into 
the Christian Church we come into communion with 
a heavenly world. —That which most terrifies us, 
most powerfully consoles, most tenderly allures .— 
Our connection with heaven, prepares us on earth 
to triumph over the world. 

Starke :—The glory of the New Covenant 
pledges all who live in it to the greater sanctity.— 
The law of the Most High is no child’s play; it 
commands and threatens. If we are unable to 
fulfil it, we must still fear in holy reverence, and 
seek protection with Him who has fulfilled it on 
our behalf.—Here on earth believers are really 
blessed and they pass in their blessed state of 
grace from one degree of blessedness to an¬ 
other.—See, we are to be citizens of the hea¬ 
venly Jerusalem, associates with Christ, with the 
holy angels and the elect.—By faith, Christ dwells 
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in our hearts; we have Him and enjoy Him; but 
in heaven we shall properly see Him, possess 
Him, and be satisfied. 

Hahn: —We are, as it were, so loaded down 
with grace, that it were the greatest ingratitude 
and insensibility if this did not spur us on.—The 
fact that a part of His people are still in a distant 
land, and some are already at home, is matter of 
no account with the Lord Jesus, and occasions j 
Him no concern; .for, in His own time, He will 
bring us all thither.—We have, in the Spirit, 
perpetual access on high, and perpetual enjoy¬ 
ment from on high. 


Heubner: —The Church of Christ on earth is 
a nursery for the Church of Christ in heaven.—* 
The Christian alone has the hope of a blessed 
communion with all saints. 

Tholuck:—T he greater the grace which is 
evinced toward us, the heavier our responsibility, 
if we refuse to heed it. 

Appuhn :—The children of God on earth and 
the children of God in heaven, are intimately 
united. 

Hedinger :—Grace, not wrath, is to quicken 
our obedience.—The fairer the city, the more 
cheerful and glad the service of its citizens. 


y. 

The guilt and punishableness of apostasy stand proportionate to the blessings and obligations 

of the New Covenant. 

Chapter XII. 25-29. 

25 See that ye refuse not him that speaketh: for if they escaped not who refused 
him that spake [was uttering his oracles, /p^anCovra] on earth, much 1 * * more shall 

26 not we escape , if we turn away from him that speaketh from heaven: Whose 
voice then snook the earth: but now he hath promised, saying, Tet once more I s 

27 shake* not the earth only, but also heaven. And this t cord, Yet once more, 
signifieth the removal of those things that are [being] shaken, as of things that 
are made [as having been made], that those things which cannot be shaken [which 

28 are not shaken] may remain. Wherefore we receiving a kingdom which cannot be 
moved [not to be shaken], let us have grace [cherish gratitude] 9 whereby we may [let 
us] serve God acceptably with reverence and godly fear [with devout reverence and 

29 fear] : 4 * * For [also] our God is a consuming fire. 


i Ver. 25.—According to the best authorities we are to read eftyvyor <«i yrjt rapcunprrfjio’oc rdr xptyiari£orra, 
fiaXXov. So also Sin. 

* Ver. 26.—Instead of <m*» read after 81n. A. 0., 6,47,58. 

s Ver. 28.—The led. ree . is supported by A. C. D. L. ItL, etc. So also the reading Aarpcdttjxo’. Sin. has in both 

cases the Indie. 

4 Ver. 28.—Instead of per* atdofc kcu tvXafieiae read fierd. tvhafieiat «al 64ovf, after Sin. A C. 17,71,73,80,187. 

[Ver. 25. —firj wapatrfrnjoSt, lest ye beg off from* decline, refase; a verbal correspondence with wapairfa^ ver. 10, which 
it is difficult to reproduce in English.—ror AaAovvra, him who is speaking, css., God through Christ, as anciently through 
Moses.—vapatnfo’dpei’oi, after refusing, or more exactly, when they refused. The Part, is not part of the subject, but is 
added predicatively to ins evot, or subject.—ror vpifpanforra, who was uttering heavenly oracles, dedaring the divine will, not 
speaking os if—AaAovvra or Afyorra—rbr dr ovparov, him (who speaketh) from heaven—again God, speaking through Christ. 

Ver. 26.—rvr 64, seemingly temporal, and in part so, as contrasted with vdrti but in my judgment still more decidedly 
logical—in the present state qf things, as the ease actually stands. —rn yet once, and once only. 

Ver. 27.—rwr <raA«v. of the things which are being shaken .—*!* rarotwttfrwr, as having been made. —'Ira, I connect not 
(with Bel., Mol), etc.) with wenouipinor, but with ptraSeatv, and hence put a comma after rcrooi. 

Ver. 28.— fiaath. dodAcvror, a kingdom not to be shaken—" which cannot be moved.** of B. V., destroys the paronoma¬ 
sia.—cx»/A<r gdpir, according to Greek usage, not, let us have grace, bat, "let us exercise g ratitude .” — fisrS. cvAa^tat ral- 
64ovs ; * with reverent submission and fear ” (Atr.). 

Ver. 29. —kcu y&phfor also, not M for even,” which would required iyjUnpoc, ora more emphatic position of ^/twr.—K.]. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 25. Him who is speaking, etc, —Inas¬ 
much as the ini yfft xPVpari^uv must be not 
Moses, but Gad; inasmuch, too, as the words rbv 
hn* obpav&v , so. xP 7 * lP aT ^ 0VTa can in like manner, 
as shown by the following ov , denote God alone, 
but the words just mentioned stand parallel with 


rbv hakwvra in the beginning of ver. 25, by the 
44 speaker” here referred to must be understood, 
not Christ (G2c., Primes., Bohm., Ebr., etc.), but 
God. The emphasis is not laid on the diversity 
of the persons whom God employed in founding 
the Ola and the New Covenant, but on the di¬ 
versity in the modes of revealing one and the same 
God. 44 The Sinaitio revelation, belonging to 
the past, and the ever present and continued re- 
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relations to the Charch of Christ, are placed in 
contrast with each other. At that time, He who 
was speaking to Israel had descended to earth; 
but He through whom God speaks to us is He 
who hath ascended to heaven ” (Hofm., Del., in 
part, Bl.). Thus vanishes the imperfect antithe¬ 
sis censured by De W. f produced by referring 
the speaking on earth to the earthly ministry of 
Christ, and then, with Thol. t laying the empha¬ 
sis on the fact that Christ had descended from 
heaven, that is, had not appeared among man¬ 
kind in the ordinary and natural way; or, with 
Liin., upon the fact that God had sent to us not 
an earthly man, as Moses upon Sinai, but His 
own Son, as His interpreter. For it might then be 
objected that the Son of God has appeared 
41 upon earth/' but that God upon Sinai, without 
descending into the midst of Israel, had spoken 
4< from heaven ” (Ex. xx. 22; Deut. ix. 13). The 
true explanation preserves and renders consist¬ 
ent the connection of the thought with the above 
mentioned blood of sprinkling. 

Ver. 26. Bat now hath he promised.— 
The subject of tnfjyyc'fo’ai is contained in the, 
preceding ov , and the whole sentence has sprung 
grammatically from blending into one twe decla¬ 
rations ; for the vvv. de refers to the time of the 
incipient fulfilment of that which God has an¬ 
nounced, Hagg. ii. 6ff. 'EirbyycXrai is Perf. 
Pass, in a middle sense, as ch. iv. 21. 

Ver. 27. Yat once for aU.—The first shak¬ 
ing took place at the giving of the Law (Ex. xix. 
18), where, however, the Sept, translates 
instead of bpo for which reason our author re¬ 
fers doubtless to Judg. v. 4, 6; comp. Ps. lxviii. 
9; cxiv. 7. Alike display of Jehovah's power 
is predicted by the prophets for the closing Mes- 
sianio epoch, Mic. viL 15; Hab. iii.; Hagg. ii. 
The author follows the defective translation of 
the Sept. In the original it is said, “ Yet one 
thing; it is a small matter." This expansion of 
the time from Hos. i. 4 implies, according to 
Hits, and Hofm., two things; namely, that the 
time from the present until the final grand con¬ 
summation will constitute but one epoch, and 
that this will be a brief one. Thus the argu¬ 
ment from the “yet once for all" (In fijrof) is 
sound as to the matter of foot, although in form 
it attaches itself to a false rendering. 

A8 having been made, etc. —Alike the ex¬ 
pression, nenoipkvuv, and the final clause fol¬ 
lowing that, show that the shaking refers not to 
any convulsion accompanying the entrance of 
Christianity imho the world (Coccei., a Lapid., 
Bohm., Klee, etc.), but to the final consummation 
(Theodoret, Theoph., Erasm., Bez., Bl., Thol., 
etc.). Even at the creation God intended and 
prepared for the last and now commencing trans¬ 
formation of the changeable into the unchange¬ 
able, of what may be shaken into what cannot be 
shaken (Rom. viii. 21), or (as is said, ch. iv. 4-9), 
for the sabbatism of the world. On account of 
this parallel with which Col. i. 16; Eph. i. 10 
substantially coincide, the reference of the final 
clause with Iva to pcrddeoiv (Theod., (Ec., Bl., 

, De W., Liin., etc.) is quite improbable, and all 
the more so in that also the new heaven and 
the new earth are said to be created and made. 
Is. lxr. 17; lxvi. 22. In connecting Iva with 
«C vreirouffUvuv it is better with Grot., Beng., 


Thol., Hofm., Del., etc., to take pkvttv in its usual 
signification, which has the authority of Is. IxvL 
21, than in that of waiting for eomething (Storr, 
Bohm., etc.), which occurs Acts xx. 5, 23, and 
frequently in the Sept. 

[Alford rejects, and I think with entire cor¬ 
rectness, the reference of the final clause to 
irenoiTjpkvuv, and retains the much more rational 
and entirely unobjectionable view that it is to be 
connected with perbdeatv . The characterization 
of “the things that are shaken" as “having 
been made in order that the things which are 
not shaken may remain," to wit, by the removal 
of things which are shaken, is so forced and 
unnatural that nothing but necessity can justify 
our adopting this construction. On the other 
hand, its construction with perddectv seems to me 
open to no valid objection whatever. For, in 
the first place, although there is no strict logical 
causative connection between the removal of the 
things that are shaken and the remaining of the 
things that are not shaken, yet, as a popular form 
of expression, it is entirely natural. The change¬ 
able and temporary is easily conceived as being 
taken out of the way in order to give permanent 
place to the immutable and abiding. In the se¬ 
cond place, the objection to taking tuv imroeqpe- 
vuv absolutely, as denoting simply things which 
have been made, i. e., created, drawn from the 
fact that the abiding and eternal, viz., the new hea¬ 
vens and the new earth are also represented as 
having been made , rests, I think, upon an entire 
misconception of the author’s point of view. He 
says nothing about “a new heaven and anew 
earth," and there is no evidence that these spe¬ 
cific things are in his mind. It is rather the great 
heavenly, spiritual elements of the new dispensa¬ 
tion, as against the worldly, material, and per¬ 
ishable elements of the old. It is Mt. Zion as 
opposed to Mt. Sinai; the heavenly Jerusalem 
as opposed to the literal seat of the Old Theo¬ 
cracy; the heavenly sanctuary as against the 
earthly—and in short, the whole spiritual sys¬ 
tem of the New Testament, as against the things 
that have been made. The term tQv erenoajpL is 
therefore, from the author’s point of view, a 
precise and admirable characterization of theov- 
ated and therefore perishable nature of the Old 
Test, economy.—K.1. 

Ver. 28. Therefore since we, etc .—A to in¬ 
troduces the following exhortation as a logical 
reference from the preceding verse, the special 
ground of the exhortation being given in the 
participial clause (Dan. vii. 18). The absence 
of the article with fiaciXelav indicates that this 
clause is not, with Calv., SchlichL, Beng. and 
others, to be included in the exhortation itself. 
Nor may we, with Bez., BchlichL, Grot., Bisp., 
etc., render, “Let us hold fast the grace.” For 
then the article would be Indispensable with 
xdpiv, and, instead of Korix^ftev would 

be required (as ch. iiL 6, 14; x. 28); or zporu- 
pev, as ch. iv. 14. 

Ver. 29. For also oar God, etc .—Were the 
idea intended that our God also, the God of the 
New Test., as well as the God of the Old, is a 
consuming fire (BL, De W., Thol., Bisp.), the 
reading should be Kai yhp ig&v & defy. Yet nei¬ 
ther again do the position of the words and the 
connection point to the thought that God is 
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not merely a God of grace, but also of avenging 
justice (Liin.). The passage merely designs to 
give, with a reference to Beat. iv. 24, a feature 
of the Divine character, and is not intended merely 
to give prominence to one attribute in compari¬ 
son with another. Under this view, koI ydp is= 
etentm, as Luke i. 66; xx. 87 (Del., Riehm). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. We can refuse to receive and to follow that 
which God says to us; but we can escape neither 
the reeponeibility for such oonduct, nor the judg¬ 
ment of God regarding it. 

2. Our responsibility is rendered all the greater 
by the increased elevation and fulness of grace 
which characterise the revelation of God in the 
New Testament, a revelation standing related to 
that of the Old Testament, as heaven to earth. 

8. This Christian revelation is at the same 
time the final and the complete one , so that nothing 
farther is to be looked for but the laet convulsion 
of all things, which, at the second coming of the 
Lord, shall transform heaven and earth. 

4. At the very creation of the world, God 
looked forward to, and made arrangements for 
the eternally abiding and unchangeable kingdom 
of glory, and to the introduction of that kingdom 
tend all the revelations, arrangements, and pro¬ 
vidences of God in the history of the world. 

6. This everlasting kingdom shall we Chris¬ 
tians as children of God, and joint heirs with 
Jesus Christ (Rom. viii. 17), receive into poesession: 
for this we owe a debt of gratitude to God, which 
should evince itself in a eervice well pleating to 
Him, which yields for us the highest gain, and 
has the richest promise (Ps. 1. 28.) 

6. This filial relation to God must beget neither 
an unbecoming familiarity, nor a false security, 
but must inspire a guarded caution and rever¬ 
ence such as belongs to the nature of God in 
which the fire of holy love consumes all that is 
unholy, and kindles to a flame all that is sus¬ 
ceptible of life. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Qod epeake with us; then He seeke us in His 
word; afterwards He judget us.—Every revela¬ 
tion of God is accompanied with great convuleione, 
and by movements in heaven and on earth. How 
stands our heart in relation thereto?—We can 
neither plead ignorance nor inability if we fail to 
escape the coming wrath.—The rejection of the 
highest grace , draws after it the heaviest pvnieh- 
ment, —However different is the old covenant 
from the new, it is one God who epeake, judgee, 
and eavee, in both.—The world, however power¬ 
ful and great it may be, cannot ehield us against 
the wrath of God, and cannot rob us of the king¬ 
dom of God; but it can bring down upon us the 
one, and defraud us of the other.—The kingdom 
of nature is destined, through the kingdom of 
grace, to be transformed ana exalted into the 
kingdom of glory .—The kingdom of God is the 
object of the creation; revelation is the meane of 
its accomplishment. 

Starke :—In the duty of serving through the 
grace of God, of pleasing Him with reverence 
and fear, lies a beautiful connection of Law and 
Gospel.—Believers receive the kingdom, not as 
mere subjects, but as partners in sovereignty, 
who are jointly exalted to the throne of Christ, 
(Rev. L 16; iii. 21; v. 9 ff.), by virtue of their 
royal priesthood (1 Pet. ii. 9).—Alas! the world, 
sins against the commands of God as securely as 
if there were no avenger; nay, it even makes a 
mock at sin. But God is a consuming fire (Ps. ii. 
11. 12). 

Rieger :—God is without end in the gift, the 
Lord Jesus without end in the allotment, and we 
without end in the reception of the immovable 
kingdom; and thus we mount above everything 
which is subject to change. 

Heubner: —The glory of Christianity lays us 
under obligation for the highest gratitude. 

Hedinoer: —Compulsory love is not the best. 
But the obligation to be godly is great; of this, 
be not forgetfuL 


CONCLUSION OP THE EPISTLE. 


A. 

Moral exhortations of a more general character. 
Chapter XIII. 1-6. 


1, 2 Let brotherly love continue. Be not forgetful to entertain strangers: for thereby 

3 some have entertained angels unawares. Remember them that are in bonds, as bound 
with them; and [om, and ] them which suffer adversity, as being yourselves also in 

4 the body. Marriage u honourable in all [Be marriage held in honor in all things], and 
the [be its] bed undefiled: but [or for] 1 whoremongers and adulterers God will judge. 

5 Let your conversation [disposition, or mode of life] be without covetousness; ond be 
[being] content with such things as ye have: for he [himself] hath said, I will never 
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6 [by no means] leave thee, nor [will I at all] forsake thee. So that we may boldly 
[with confidence] say, The Lord is my helper, and I will not fear what man shall 
do unto me [I will not fear; what shall a man do unto me ?]. 

l Vcr. 4/—The particle Si is found in 0. D***. J. K.; on the contrary, yap in Sin. A. D*. M. The Peak. follows the 
former reading; the It. and Yulg. the latter. [Tuck., Del., Moll retain Si. Alf. substitutes yap.— K.]. 

[Ver. 2.— rijy 0iAo£<Wav, hospitality.—StA rawnje, by means qf this.—thaOor (evCo., escaped notice entertaining—enter- 
taine a unawares; the Aor. pointing back historically to the time of the event. 

Ver. 3.—Is more forcible with the asyndeton of the original; the and is unnecessary and enfeebling.—nir Kojcovgav- 
I livwr, those in distress 

Ver. 4.—The Imperat is (with Moll, Del., Alt, etc.) much better than the Ind. construction of the Eng. Ter. We might 
hesitate to supply the Imperat.. rather than the Indic„ but we must do so in rer. 6, and there is no difficulty hers, be¬ 
cause the imperative idea which belongs to all the preceding clauses, would naturally be transferred to this, in the absence 
of the verb.—’Er wio%r, in all things; with persons, wapA va <nr, would be more natural (Moll, Alf). 

Yer. 5.—o rpovoc, habit, dispositioni Moll: Sinnesaart ; Alf.: mode of lift. —apaovjMKH rote vapovwiv, being contented, 
with what ye have .—avrbe yap, for he himself.—ov oe avut, ovF ov pi) we, etc* much more emphatic than the construc¬ 
tion of the Eng. ver 1 M L will by no means leave thee, nor will I by any means abandon thee.” 

Ver. 6.-—lappovi'raf, with confidence. —«ai ov ^o^^wopas: Sin. follows Vulg M etc., in omitting cat; Alt, Del., Moll 
etc., retain it But all agree in reading the following clause, as an independent question, ri notqo-i «&» what will a man ds 
unto met 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 1. Continue. — The form of the injunc¬ 
tion shows that the brotherly love, once bo preva¬ 
lent in the church, t. e., the mutual love of Chris¬ 
tians, must, at the time of the composition of our 
Epistle, have still been active in it, as indicated 
also at ch. vi. 10; x. 82 ff.; while eh. z. 26 
shows the necessity of their being ezhorted to 
the practice of this virtue. This brotherly love 
fikadefyia) which, according to 2 Pet. i. 7, con¬ 
stitutes a Bpeeifio form of the broader virtue of 
aydirq was designated by the Lord Himself as a 
special characteristic of His disciples (Joh. ziii. 
86. Also Tertullian paints in the liveliest colors 
its prevalence in the churoh of his time; and 
even the scoffer Lucian is obliged to pay an un¬ 
willing tribute to its power when he says ( de 
morte Peregrins): “ Their principal Law-giver 
has inspired in them the sentiment that they are 
all mutually brethren so soon as they had passed 
■over, t. e. t had denied the Grecian Gods, and de¬ 
moted themselves to the worship of that crucified 
•sophist, and were living in accordance with his 
precepts.” Moreover, Julian (epistle 49) says 
'that “kindness toward strangers (4 izepl rot? 
.ijhovg ftAavOpuKta) had been a principal means 
of propagating the bBednjg of the Christians. 

Ver. 2. Forget not. — kavO&vo, with the par¬ 
ticiple, is a familiar Greek construction. The 
reference is to the ezperiences of Abraham and 
Lot (Gen. zviii. 19). Perhaps also to Matt. zzv. 
44, 45. Substantially parallel are Rom. zii. 18; 
1 Tim. iii. 2; Tit. i. 8; 1 Pet. iv. 9. Whether 
teadov forms a paronomasia with ImXavddveode 
(Lun.) is doubtful. 

Ver. 8. An bound with them—as being 
yourselves also in the body. —It is neither 
necessary nor admissible, in order to give to ug 
the same signification in both clauses, to under¬ 
stand, with Bohme, and others, the bound with 
. them , of life and sufferings in the ecclesia presea, 
[“travelling too far from the context.”— Alf.], 
or, with Calvin, and others, to understand the 
“ body ” of the church as the body of Christ, We 
may, with <Eo., give 4? in the first clause, also 
. the oausal significance, which it unquestionably 
has in the second; but his translation, “inas¬ 
much as we are closely connected with them,” 

; merely involves the idea that, by virtue of our 
f membership and communion with our imprisoned 


brethren, we should feel ourselves under obliga¬ 
tion to remember them in loving sympathy. It 
is more advisable, therefore, to take the first ug 
as a particle of comparison. [“As being your 
selves also in the body,” t. as being yourselves 
in a body which exposes you to like suffering 
with them, and might therefore be expected to 
secure your sympathy for the sufferer.—fL]. 

Yer. 4. Marriage in all.—In the New Testa¬ 
ment ydfiog means, elsewhere, the wedding and 
its celebration; here, as in classical Greek, wed¬ 
lock. [Alf. takes it here as “wedding,” and 
renders it “your marriage”]. ’Ev ndatv means 
not with all nations (Pesh., Beza, Grot., and 
others, who, with rifttog , erroneously supply 
fin); but, “m every respect , in all respects 
Were the injunction intended to bo that mar¬ 
riage should be held honorable with all persons. 
(Luth., etc.), or that no unmarried person should 
regard it with contempt (Bohme, Schultz, tfr.), 
or that it should be forbidaen to no man, the form 
would probably bo irapd iraoiv. 

Ver. 5. He himself has said.—Not Christ 
(Bez., Bohm., Klee), but God, in the Scripture. 
These words are found in full, Deut. xxxi. 6, 8, 
and repeated, 1 Chron. xxviii. 20. But God is 
there spoken of in the third person. Individual 
elements of this consolatory address, represent¬ 
ing God as speaking in the first person, are 
found, Gen. xxviii. 15; Josh. i. 5; Isa. xli. 17. 
It is found, in precisely the same terms as here, 
in Philo, Ed. Hang I. 480. That the author 
has drawn immediately from Philo, (BL, De W.), 
is scarcely to be supposed. We may rather con¬ 
jecture that the saying had in this form already 
become a proverb (Beng.), or that it originated 
in the liturgical and homiletical usage of the 
Hellenistic Synagogue from the confounding of 
kindred expressions with the original passage, 
Deut. xxxi. 6 (Del.). The double negation in 
the first, and the triple negation in the second 
member, serve for emphasis. The mention of 
tho persecutions of the church, suggests the 
trustful declaration cited from Ps. cxviii. 6- 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. Brotherly love stands preeminent among the 
distinguishing marks of the children of God 
(1 Jno. iii. 1), and if genuine, never ceases (1 Cor. 
xiii. 8). Its purity, power, and permanence, 
however, depend upon the nature of our relation 
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to Christ, and with this, upon that of our faith. 
It can therefore, on the one hand, never dispense 
with nourishment, culture and discipline; and 
on the other cannot do without exercise. 

2. The practice of hospitality may very easily 
prove disagreeable; one may exercise it unwill 
ingly, sullenly, and enviously; may limit it by 
caprice and selfishness; may regard ana treat it 
as a burden and a plague. We must therefore be 
kindly reminded of this duty, as a duty of love, 
and learn to give heed to the Meeting it brings 
with it, in order that the offerings which we are 
required to bring, and the privations which we 
impose upon ourselves, may not fall toe heavily 
or incite us to self-glorification. And this bless* 
ing transcends our knowledge and conception. We 
may receive into our house meeeengere of God; 
nay, may receive Christ Himself, in His humblest 
servants (Matt. xxv. 85 ff.). 

8. The connection, which, in a two-fold way, 
we have with sufferers, viz., by spiritual and by 
natural ties of friendship, must make itself be 
reoognized by compassionate and effective sym¬ 
pathy, in every individual case; and inasmuch 
as this is deficient, and often inconvenient, we 
are reminded, on the one hand, of the law in ac¬ 
cordance with which, if one member suffers, all 
the members suffer with it (1 Cor. xii. 26); and 
on the other, of our own liability to suffer, a lia¬ 
bility inseparable from our bodily life. 

4. The character belonging to marriage , as an 
ordinance instituted and blessed of God, and the 
purity which, according to the will of God, befits 
the marriage bed, and the rites of matrimony, 
need special attention and care. “The terrible 
sentence pronounced on fornicators and adul¬ 
terers is one which pays no heed to the false rea¬ 
sonings and cavilling interpretations, which will 
plead in excuse for such impurities the fierce 
lusts of man, the course of the world, and the 
difficulties of ordinary wedlock. At the judg¬ 
ment of God it will also be made manifest how 
much power and light the knowledge of God and 
of our Lord, Jesus Christ, have imparted to each 
one, by which to escape from this corruption of 
the world; nay, it will also become manifest 
that the majority have fallen, not from an irre¬ 
sistible power of their nature, but from lusts 
wilfully indulged, and nurtured and heightened 
by the reading of mischievous books, and by pro¬ 
fligate intercourse; nay, that frequently they 
have themselves inflamed, and urged on anew 
the nature which had been wearied out in the 
service of sin, and had withdrawn from it with 
loathing. Then, too, it will become evident what 
evasions men have resorted to, in order to escape 
the judgments of men, and why many have so 
aided others, and how many a one has chosen 
rather to carry his lusts with him to the bar of 
God, than to free himself from them upon the 
dying-bed ” (RiegerJ. 

5. Pleasure and licentiousness lead not only to 
extravagance, but also to discontentment, thence 
to covetousness, and finally, not unfrequently to 
miserly niggardliness. Y*t even apart from this, 
an insatiable and covetous habit of feeling and 
action stands in direot antagonism to the Chris¬ 
tian temper and conduct (Matt. vi. 19-84; Col. iii. 
6; Phil. iv. 11,12 ; 1 Tim. vi. 6), and plunges one 
into severe temptations and great dangers (1 Tim. 


vi. 9 ff). An effective weapon against this, as 
against the fear of human wickedness and vio¬ 
lence, is the UBe of the word of God, by which 
confidence in the living God, who has promised 
that He will withdraw from us neither His pre¬ 
sence, nor His help, is awakened and nourished. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

What most hinders , and what most promotes the 
exercise of Christian love.—We have in suffering 
and assaults, not merely the sympathy of the 
brethren, but also the comfort of the word of God, 
and the help of the Lord. —Faith, the mother of all 
virtues.—The characteristics of true Christianity. 
—How, while living in the world and in tne 
flesh, we conquer world and flesh.—We are either 
judged or saved of God; there is no alternative. 

Stabkb:—L ove is a cardinal virtue, which 
embraces in itself all others (Rom. xiii. 10), and 
is a fruit of the Holy Spirit, in which faith be¬ 
comes active (Gal. v. 6).—Brotherly love must 
not be love in words, but must evince itself in 
act, especially toward those who are, for the 
sake of the Gospel, imprisoned, or otherwise 
suffering persecution, so that we may extend to 
them counsel, aid and refreshment (1 John iii. 
18).—It is a gracious provision of God that 
although the ungodly would gladly see all the 
righteous destroyed at once, or at least oppressed, 
still sufferings pass but gradually from one to 
another, in order that those who as yet have been 
spared, may be able to receive and succor the 
oppressed (Rev. xii. 12).—He who is prudent 
will let the consideration of the righteous judg¬ 
ment of God hold him back from sin (Eccles. xii. 
18,14).—Sin, the sin of fornication and adultery, 
cannot be too sharply rebuked before the world. 
Hence God has pledged Himself to punish them. 
—The little which a righteous man hath, is bet¬ 
ter than the great possessions of the ungodly.— 
A Christian must faithfully apply to himself what 
he reads in the Holy Scriptures, according to the 
exigencies of the case.—Human weakness fears 
before men, as if they could disturb its pleasant 
repose and satisfaction. But comfort! who 
shall be able to harm those whom God has taken 
into His protection? (Rom. viii. 81; 1 Pet. iii. 
14). 

Rieger :—It belongs to the nature and power 
of faith to receive promptly and interpret for 
itself every word of God, but along with this to 
set to its seal, that God is true. He who makes 
God alone his goal, has in God a rich consola¬ 
tion.—This is tne holiest feature of the book of 
the Psalms that in it the Divine promises are 
placed before us, transformed already into pure 
nourishment for faith, and into living power. 

Hahn:—A guest has frequently an invisible 
companion, and thus the cost of his entertain¬ 
ment is richly repaid.—Worldlings leave one 
another in the lurch; but believers all stand 
firm for a man.—Brotherly love has two hin- 
derances, the unchaste flesh, and avarice.—God 
makes a marvellous distribution of suffering: one 
suffers early, another late. Thus what has not 
yet arrived, may still come. Hence, both in 
prayer and in benefactions remember the misera¬ 
ble.—Man is always anxious lest his supplies 
may fail; but God is good for nil our deficiencies. 
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ScHLKisftXACHKR :—On Christian hospitality. 
(Sermons on the Christian household). 

Heubhee :—The dearer to us is our faith, the 
dearer to ns are our kinsmen in the faith.—In 
Christianity purity has a religion* ground.—Con¬ 
fidence in God is the best preserratiTe against 


anxious care for food, and makes us free from the 
fear of men. 

Hedingsr :—Lore has extraordinary impulses; 
the best lore gladly entertains guests. Whom ? 
Those who are unable to render any temporal 
recompense. 


B. 

Special admonitions regarding their inclination to apostasy. 
Chapter XIIL 7—17. 


7 Remember them which have the role oyer yon [your leaden], who [as those who] 
have spoken [spoke] unto you the word of God: whose faith follow, considering the 

8 end of their conversation [contemplating the issue of their walk]. Jesus Christ [is] 

9 the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. Be not carried about [aside, Ttapa^iptoOz^ 
with diven [various] and strange doctrines [teachings]; for it i$ a good thing [is good] 
that the heart be established with grace; not with meats, which have not profited 

10 them that have been occupied* therein. We have an altar, whereof [wherefrom] they 

11 have no right to eat which [who] serve the tabernacle. For the bodies of those beasts 
whose blood is brought into the sanctuary by the high priest for sin,* are burned 

12 without the camp. Wherefore Jesus also, that he might sanctify the people with his 

13 own blood, suffered without the gate. Let us go forth, therefore, unto him without 

14 the camp, bearing his reproach. For here we have no continuing city [have not here 

15 an abiding city], but we seek one to come [are seeking that which is te come]. By 
[Through] him therefore let us offer the sacrifice of praise to God continually, that is, 
the fruit of our [ om . our ] lips giving thanks [making acknowledgment] to his name. 

16 But to do good and to communicate forget not: for with such sacrifices God is well 

17 pleased. Obey them that have the rule over you [them that lead you, ver. 7], and 
submit yourselves: for they watch for [are watching on behalf of] your souls, 4 as they 
that must give [render] account, that they may do it with joy, and not with grief 
[sighing, irrevdZovTts] • for that it unprofitable for [unto] you. 


1 Ver. 0.—Instead of vcpt ^ipiots read napa^ipsaBt, after Sin. A. C. D M and the majority of mtnusc. 

* ““ * “ ' mer has been 


introduced into Sin. by a 


* Ver. 9.—Instead of nnpsvar^rmtt, Sin. A. ir, read npirtrovmt.. Tho former 1 
later hand. 

* Ver. 11.—The words **pt ipapriao, are wanting in A.; thej stand in Sin. I). K. before civ tA ayta ; in C*, after these 
words: and in 14,47, thej become npi ipaonmr, for which reason thej are regarded by some as an interpolated gloss. 

4 Ver. 17 —The authority of A. and Vulg., is not sufficient to warrant the removal of the words inrip rwr fvxwr ifur, 
and placing them after avo&WM’vw, where D*. again adds inrip vfucr. 


[Ver. 7.—rwr ip/ovpirwr, those who art (or in this case, were) loading yon, who, it appears from what follows, were now 
dead, and are to be remembered and followed in their Christian example. “Them that have the rule over you,” of the 1. 
V., therefore, is not strictly warrantable.—struvc, characteristic, of tho kind who (tho which, Aif.l.—cAaAqaar, not hoot spo¬ 
ken, but, spoke, historically—it is now over.— iv*6*mpovrr<t, surveying back, going backward in your contemplations 
over the entire series. Difficult to express by one word in English. “ Considering,” however, which does duty hers as for 
so many other words, is needlessly Inadequate. Better with Alf, "surveying.” •* Considering” which, marks a purely 
intellectual act, loses entirely the external imagery of ivaBsmpoxnnrt. This is retained in "surveying,” partially also in 
" contemplating.” Moil, “ hinschanend.”—r*c araorpo^e, their conduct, walk (E. V M conversation). 

Ver. 8.—‘Iiprovv gpcoTb*, " not common with our writer; only elsewhere at ver. 21,” (Alt).—understand tori*, ir-«t 
vo&* aiutvas, stands emphatic, " is yesterday and to-day the same—and forever.” 

Ver. 9.— p'o wapaJnpsoBt, be not carried aside, not vepi^., "carried about ”—the wapa#., much more forcible and perti¬ 
nent to the author’s purpose, as not referring to Christian instability in general, but to being borne away from Christia¬ 
nity itself. 

Ver. 9.— iv ole, “ in which they who walked, were not profited.” 

Ver. 10.— oO,from which, wherefrom.—i^owriov, right, authority, privilege-^ rarely well rendered by power, as by K. 
V., as at John i. 13—rp <nojr», Beng. (cited bv A If.), “est aculeus quod encU, rn omfrg non ir vjg owurp.” 

Ver. 11.—Ar £wor, of what animals*-*/ those animals of which.—utpi vpv ap.aprias,for sin ; Moll, though marking it 
doubtfal in his critical note, retains it in his version. Alford rejects it. — row apxtcp&**, through, by swans qfthe high , 
priest , regarded as acting/or the people, or for Qod.—«ar<ur«urrcu, are burned up, consumed; B- V., art burned, not quit* 
adequately.—rpv wo ptpfioh^t, the encampment in the wilderness; the old tabernacle imagery carried through to the last. 
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Ver. 14. — fievowav n6Xir, an abiding ciiy. — ttjv piXXovoav fai£?rov/iev, toe are seeking after (ivC, direction toward 
hence implies yeerning after, xl. 14), that which is to be—the future abiding city. 

Ver. 15.— aytufxp**ntv, let us be offering vp.—ttapvbv x«iA., (he fruit of lips (fruit or offering rendered by lips) making 
acknowledgment to Ms name. 

Yer. 17.—rote wyovp., them that lead you, your leaders. —avroi yip, for themselves— they in turn, or on their part.— 
iypvvvovoi, are sleepless, keep vigilant watch, the meaning stronger than is suggested by the simple English term watch.— 
vrrip, on behalf of.—its In iUht., having , being destined , to render an account.—Ira rovro xotuxriv, that they may be doing this , 
via., watching. — oreva^ovrts, sighing, groaning. Moll, seufsend; Alt, lamenting, viz., u over your disobedience.”—K.]. 


EXEOETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 7. Your leaders. —The term %)yobpevog 
which is found Acts xy. 22, with the Rom. Clem. 

S ad Cor. 1 and 87), and in the martyr St. Ignat. 

4 points to no other than the ordinary form of 
church goyernment (Dav. Schultz). Chrys. ex- 
lains the word, although at this time, it already 
ad the special signification of abbot, by ett'ujkottoi. 
Of. kindred nature is the designation of the 
heads of the Church, 1 Thes. y. 12, by npoiord- 
fievoi. 

Issue of their walk. —'E k(Soou; nfr avaxrrpo- 
^expresses not the development , (G2c., De Dieu), 
and not the result of the walk, in respect to 
others, (Braun, Cramer) or, in respect to the 
perfected ones themselves, in heaven (Storr, etc.), 
hut. in the connection, their death by martyr¬ 
dom. 

Ver. 8. Jesus Christ, yesterday. —Inas- 
such as the subject is the God-man, we need not 
extend the (so read in Sin. A. C*. D*.) to 
the time before the appearance of Christ (Bengv 
etc.), and thus neither to the entire time of the 
Old Covenant, (Calv., etc.), nor at all to the preex¬ 
istence of Christ (Ambrose, Seb. Schmidt, etc.). 
Luther, following theVulg. and (Ec., falsely puts 
a stop after a^pepov. It is not the eternity (Am¬ 
brose, Cyrill. Alex., Calov., etc.), but the eternal 
unchangeableness of Christ on which emphasis 
is laid. Hence, 6 airrdc is the predicate applica¬ 
ble to all the three divisions of time.. The sentence 
thus abruptly introduced, (without the usual 
connection) serves undoubtedly to assign a reason 
for the following warning, yet nothing author¬ 
izes the supposition that it stands in an intended 
antithesis to the Jewish expectation of a still fu¬ 
ture Messiah (<Ec.). It is possible that it, at the 
same time, furnishes the ground for the preceding 
exhortation, (Bl. Ebr., etc.), or encourages to its 
fiiUfilment (Tneoph., Grot., etc.). Nothing in the 
passage requires us to take it as explaining the 
substance of the faith of the tjyobpevoi (Calov., 
Carpz.). 

Yer. 0. By various and strange teach¬ 
ings. —The ordinances of the Old Testament it¬ 
self (Wieseler, Liin., etc.), the author would hardly 
have thus designated, for they are regarded 
by him as divinely ordained shadows and types 
of essential and eternal objects and relations. 
We must refer the term to human doctrines, 
which attach themselves to these ordinances, 
and, as shown by the connecting particle ydp, to 
such as referred specially to pp6para. These are 
not sacrificial meals, as after Schlichting, Bl., 
Liin., and others suppose; but food, meats, (the 
old interpp., Bohme,Thol., Ebr., Del., Riehm, Alf.) 
in which were sought ritual means of justifica¬ 
tion, ch. ix. 10. [For the reasons (1) “that 
PpApara is a word not found in the law when of¬ 
ferings are spoken of, but in the distinction of 
clean and unclean, Lev. xi. 84; 1 Macc. i. 68; 


(2) that in all New Testament places where ppiopa 
is used in a similar connection, it applies to clean 
and unclean meats: (8) that didaxais noudXaig — 
napafep., must refer not to meats eaten after sac¬ 
rifice, but to such doctrines in which there was 
variety and perplexity, as to those concerning 
clean and unclean.”—(Alf.)]. In the classics, 
also, does not always indicate something 
foreign , but sometimes, something strange and 
surprising. The antithesis in the two clauses is 
overlooked by Bohme, who, following Castalio, 
understands of gratitude to God, and by 

Bisping, who refers it to the Lord’s Supper, as 
the Christian sacrificial meal [a “ monstrous in¬ 
terpretation,” Alf.]. 

Yer. 10. W© have an altar, etc. Qvptao- 
Hlptov is not Christ Himself, (Bugenhagen, Bie- 
senthal, etc.) nor the table of the Lord's Supper 
(Bohm., Ebr. Bisp., etc.), nor an expiatory ar¬ 
rangement in general, (Michael., Stier, Tbol., 
Hofm., etc.), but the cross upon Golgotha (Thom. 
Aquin., Este, Beng., Bl., De W., Liin., etc.), of 
which Christians eat, in that the atoning victim 
that was offered upon it, is the food of their souls 
(Riehm), comp. John vi. 61 ff. The question is 
not merely of the enjoyment of the spiritual 
blessings resulting to believers from the sacri¬ 
ficial death of Christ (Bl., Liin.), but communion 
with the personal Christ crucified on onr behalf. 
The rg aicgvg hirpevovreg are not Christians 
(Schlicht, Schultz, Hofm., etc.), but either as 
ch. ix. 9; x. 2 the Israelites (Liin., Kluge), or, 
as ch. viii. 6, the Jewish priests (Bl., De W., 
Del., Riehm), who, above others, had access to 
the typical dwelling-place of God, and had a 
right to partake of the food that had been con¬ 
secrated to God. 

Yer. 11. For the bodies of those animals 
whose blood, etc. —Of many sacrifices, the 
priests obtained either the entire flesh, Lev. v. 
9; xxiii. 20; or the breast, and shoulder, 
Num. vii. 84; or the whole with the exception 
of the fat pieces, Num. iv. 26 ff.; comp. ch. vi. 
19, 22; vii. 7. But of the sin-offerings whose 
blood was brought‘into the inner tabernacle, 
Lev. iv. 5-7; iv. 16-18, ch. xvi. the fat pieces 
were brought to the altar, and all the rest was 
consumed by fire without the camp. This burn¬ 
ing was only a means of getting rid of the things 

burned, and was called a word never 

used to denote burning on the altar. The em¬ 
phasis lies, therefore, not upon the burning, but 
on the fact that this mode of dealing with the 
flesh of the victims, from which the priests de¬ 
rived no enjoyment, took place without the 
camp. This is regarded by the author as typi¬ 
cal. Lull., following Bahr, (Stud, und Krit., 
1849, iv. 986, ff.) regards the capital point of the 
argument of v. 10 as appearing in v. 12, and 
regards v. 11 as containing a preliminary idea 
that is merely auxiliary to the proof. But it is 
more natural to take v. 11 as containing the 
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proof of ▼. 10, while again, the idea of v. 12 is 
suggested by v. 11, and corresponds, therefore, 
in substance to v. 10 (Riehin). [The typical 
image is simple and forcible. Christ as a sin- 
offering, suffered without the gate whither the 
bodies of the animals that were slain as sin- 
offerings under the Old Covenant were carried 
to be burnt. As then the priests of the Old 
Covenant, and also the people, had no right to 
partake of that sacrifice, so they who now adhere 
to that Covenant, who minister to that tabernacle, 
have no right to partake of that great victim that 
is slain and disposed of outside of the encamp¬ 
ment, and which is the antitype of the Old Testa¬ 
ment sin-offering. In order to eat of this sacrifice, 
a9 Christ Himself requires, they must break 
away from their adherence to the system which 
forbade them to eat of the type, and can, therefore, 

itself, give no authority to eat the antitype.— 

Ier. 13. Wherefore let us go forth to 
Him, etc. —Tni8 is an exhortation based on the 
preceding passage. It is not, however, an ex¬ 
hortation to refrain from sacrificial meats 
(Retschl.), or from worldly pleasures (Chrys., 
Primes., etc.) ; nor to a voluntary following into 
the sufferings of Christ ((Ec., Limb., etc.); nor 
to a withdrawal from Jerusalem on account of its 
impending destruction (Clericus); but to a com¬ 
plete separation from Judaism, (Theod., Beng., 
Bl., Thol., Liin., etc.). To a willing endurance 
of exclusion from the Jewish Theocracy (Schlicht., 
Grot., etc., and recently, Thiersch), there is not 
the slightest allusion; and the passage contra¬ 
dicts in the most decisive manner Schwegler’s 
position, that to our Author Christianity is still 
in a transition state from Judaism.—It is only, 
[or rarely,] except in later writers and sometimes 
in the Sept., that rolwv stands, as here, at the 
beginning of the sentence. Does rijg irapey- 
fioVJfc involve a reference to the speedily following 
destruction of Jerusalem? At all events, the 
following verse could not but suggest to the 
mind of the readers, the city whose foundations 
are not moved, ch. xL 10. 

[It seems, by no means, improbable that this 
passage does have a double reference; that while 
its external and obvious import is to warn its 
readers to a complete withdrawal from the en¬ 
tanglements and bondage of Judaism, another 
import may have lain beneath its guarded lan¬ 
guage, viz., a record by the Holy Spirit, through 
the inspired writer, of the warning and inunc¬ 
tion formerly given by him to the .Christians of 
Palestine, and especially of Jerusalem through 
the lips of the Lord. So interpreted, the terms 
have special significance. The nfc irapep3o\ifc 
persistently kept up, still harmonizes with the 
primary and figurative import of the passage, 
while the ov pkvovoav n67av, in contrast with the 
r#v knipkhhovaav, shows that the writer has 
clearly in mind the earthly Jerusalem.—K.]. 

Vkr. 16. The saorifice of praise.— Ouxla 
alviaeug means, in the Old Testament, the volun¬ 
tary, whether promeed or freely undertaken offering 
of praiee (thank-offering), HTiD f"Df> Num. 

vii. 12-15, which, however, even at Ps. L 14, 
23; cxvi. 17, is a symbol of the thanksgiving of 
the heart and mouth, and is here explained ac¬ 


cording to Hos. xiv. 8; yet after the LXX., that, 
instead of one reads ns- Wetstein ad- 

- t • : 

duces the Rabbinical saying: “ In the future all 
sufferings will cease; but the thank-offering ceases 
not;” and Philo ( ed. Mangey, II. 253) styles 
this the best offering. According to a favor¬ 
ite Old Testament representation, thoughts are 
branches, and the words blossoms and fruits, 
which, taking root in the Spirit, and by him im¬ 
pelled through mouth and Ups, sprout forth and 
ripen (Del., Bibl. Psychologic, p. 142). The last 
avrov is not to be referred to Christ (Sykes), but 
to God. 

Ver. 16. Bat to do good and to commu¬ 
nicate, etc. —The Subst. cinroda is found in the 
New Testament only here. The verb , Mark xiv. 
7. K oevuvia in the same sense as here, Rom. xv. 
26; 2 Cor. ix. 13; Phil. i. 5, of evincing our fel¬ 
lowship in communicating of our temporal posses¬ 
sions. ’Evapearovfial rtvt^to be satisfied with any 
thing , is entirely classical. TheophyL, Schlicht, 
Bong., etc., erroneously refer raiairrcug ydp to ver. 
16, also. 

Ver. 17. Unprofitable. —Either as hinder¬ 
ing the influence of the readers (BL), or as ren¬ 
dering them dispirited and inactive (Calv., 
Grot), or best, per fieiwatv (Gerh., Thol., Liin.). 
The leaders must have been esteemed by the au¬ 
thor as reliable men, and been known by him in 
their most favorable aspects. The first toito 
in ver. 17 refers to aypvxvctv, the second to 
arevd^eiv. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Examples worthy of imitation arc furnished 
specially by those leaders in the churches, and 
publishers of the Gospel, who, by the grace of 
God in Christ, were, able to give such an expres¬ 
sion to the faith which they have professed and 
taught that their dying corresponded with their life, 
and their death proved a living voucher of their 
faith. The memory of these should be held in 
honor, and exercises a blessed influence on all 
who behold it 

2. Exalted above all change in fortune and in 
feeling, as above all personal vicissitudes, is 
Jesus Christ the unchangeable and abiding 
JHead of the Church , whether its members are 
already in heaven, or are still living upon the 
earth ; and by virtue of His relation to God, He 
intercedes for, protects, blesses, and rules it eter¬ 
nally. 

3. With the pure word, and the all-sufficient 
grace of God is given to us all that we need. To 
this there need, and should bo added nothing 
drawn from other religions. Instead of pro¬ 
ducing steadfastness and satisfaction of heart, 
such a mixture of foreign elements, would rather 
disturb and weaken the purity, certainty, joy, 
and power of faith, and would bring with it the 
danger of a turning away, to unfruitful and 
perplexing ordinances, usages, and strifes. 

4. Inasmuch as we have the only valid and 
efficient expiatory offering in Christ, who outside 
of the city of legal worship, was crucified for us, 
and have in him at the same time, the true 
Passover (1 Cor. vi. 8), we are enabled to par¬ 
take of an atoning banquet which to the Levitieal 
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priests was made legally impossible. It becomes 
therefore the duty of Christian churches that 
are still entangled in Judaism, entirely to aban¬ 
don the Jewish camp. 

6. On the basis of the sacrifice of Jesus Christ, 
which admits no repetition, and sets aside the 
whole system of sacrificial worship, we are 
alike laid under the obligation, and endowed with 
the capacity of offering acceptable and perma¬ 
nent sacrifices of thanksgiving and of well doing , 
with which we praise God, who, rich in grace, 
glorifies himself in sinners, and we serve one 
another according to the will of God as good 
stewards of the manifold gifts of God. 

7. The prosperity of the church is best pro¬ 
moted when its leaders, mindful of their great 
responsibility before God, watch on behalf of 
souls, and the members of the church facilitate 
the fulfilment of this duty by docility and obedience, 
and render it fruitful of benefit to themselves. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The blessing of f&ithftil teachers before and 
after their departure.—We owe to pious ances¬ 
tors a grateful remembrance and faithful imitation .— 
How our departure from the world becomes an 
entrance into heaven, and a precedent for a fol¬ 
lowing and imitation that is acceptable to God.— 
A firm heart is a precious thing and a rare trea¬ 
sure ; but it is a work of grace and an abiding 
good.—What comfort lies in the fact that Jesus 
Christ is always the same; and in like manner, 
what warning and what encouragement! How the 
cross which separates us from the world, unites us 
with God and with one another .—The offerings of 
Christians are, 1.'grayer; 2. welldoing; 3. obe¬ 
dience. —What we have to bring to the altar, and 
what we have to take from it. 

Starke: —The teachers of the church, are 
leaders, conductors, guides; they must therefore 
so point the way to blessedness, as themselves to 
lead the way therein, and conduct their hearers 
to blessedness, not only with their doctrine, but 
also by their life and example (Phil. iii. 17; 1 
Pet. v. 8).—It is one ortho hidden ways of God 
that upright teachers of whom there are so few, 
and to whose preparation so much belongs, are 
removed by an early death. Disciples who have 
such teachers should follow them faithfully be¬ 
times, and hold them as all the dearer and more 
worthy (1 Thess. v. 12, 13; Isa. lvii. 1. 2).— 
Righteous, faithful teachers shine in life and in 
death. Happy they who dwell in memory, upon 
their holy walk, and edifying death, and thus 
secure their own preparation for a future blessed 
departure (Matt v. 14 ff.). The world frequent¬ 
ly forms erroneous judgments of this or that 
man; but his death testifies of his faith and 
life; so that many are obliged to wonder and ac¬ 
knowledge that he was a pious man (Luke xxiii. 
4, 7).—Doctrine and grace belong together; pure 
doctrine, and the grace, causing by means of it, 
that the heart become established.—We eat 
Christ spiritually in faith (John vi. 85), and sa¬ 


cramentally in the Holy Supper (Matt. xxvi. 26). 
—Would we have part in Christ and be sancti¬ 
fied by Him, we must renounce this world and 
bear His reproach.—The confession and the re* 
proach of Christ are fellow-travellers.—Reproach 
is a proof whereby God tests the softness and 
humility of the heart.—For the sake of the truth 
of the gospel, we must give up land, city, house, 
goods, and all (Matt. xix. 29).—If thy praise is 
to please God He must Himself produce it within 
thee (PhiL i. 11).—Christians also are under ob¬ 
ligations to sacrifice, yet not a Mass, but a sa¬ 
crifice of praise, and themselves (Rom. xii. 1). 
With this God in His grace, allows Himself to 
be well pleased.—No hour of the morning is too 
early, no noon too high, no evening too late, no 
day too hot, no night too dark, no place too soli¬ 
tary—thou canst always praise God (Ps. iv. 2,9; 
cxix. 55). The praise of God belongs, properly 
to the heart; yet must at certain times, also em¬ 
ploy the body with its members, particularly the 
mouth (Ps. xxxiv. 2).—Faith makes us willingly 
and readily serve and suffer, for the love and 
praise of God.—It is the mark of a righteous 
teacher, when he best satisfies himself in reaping 
the fruits of his office in the heart of his hearers. 

Rieger: —Jesus Christ has an honor and 
glory which He can share with no other. The 
Cross of Jesus ever frees us more and more from 
all that is upon earth, from all that would es¬ 
tablish itself in the love of our hearts, and 
would weigh down the upward tendency of our 
spirit; and draws us with our love, regard and 
hope, away thither where Jesus has entered on 
our behalf.—Let no hour pass without praise 
and love.—One of the two things must weigh 
upon us, either duty now, or conscience here¬ 
after. 

Heubner: —If the world were our eternal 
dwelling-place, and to remain among the people 
of the world were our everlasting destiny, it 
would be hard to bear reproach; but we have 
here but a brief sojourn.—God, Himself, must 
work in us, through Christ, the fruits which 
shall please Him.—To load ourselves with the 
sighs of the pious, robs us of bliss. 

Ahlfeld .*—Confirmation is a sacred act, by 
which the child is to be established in its baptis¬ 
mal covenant The obligations which it imposes 
1. on the servants of the church, 2. on those to 
be confirmed, 3. on the church, in particular, 
the parents and god-parents of the child. 

Molenaar: — (New-Year's Sermon , Ohly,1863, 
III. 1). Jesus Christ, the same yesterday and to¬ 
day, and the same also forever. We ponder 
this, 1, for our consolation, and for our quiet, 
since also in this year Jesus is the same, a in 
His Word, as our Teacher and Prophet; b. in His 
grace, as cur Mediator and High-Priest; c . in 
His power, as our King and Lord; 2. for instruc¬ 
tion and warning; a. for unbelievers; b. for be*> 
lrevers. 

Hedinger; —Grace must confirm the waver* 
ing reed.—To waver is already to have half 
fallen; but to fall from grace is worse than 
never to have been therein. 
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c. 

personal communications.' 

Chapter XIII. 18-26. 

18 Pray for ns: for we trust 1 [persuade ourselves] we have a good conscience, in all 

19 things willing to live honestly [wishing to conduct ourselves honorably]: But [And] 
I beseech you the rather [the more abundantly beseech you] to do this, that I may be 

20 restored to you the sooner. Now [And] the God of peace, that brought again [back] 
from the dead our Lord Jesus, that [the] great Shepherd of the sheep, through [in] 

21 the blood of the [an] everlasting covenant. Make you perfect in every good work* 
[in order] to do his will, working in you [himself]* that which is well pleasing in his 

22 sight, through Jesus Christ; to whom be glory forever and ever. 4 Amen. And I be- 

23 seech you, brethren, suffer [bear with] 6 the word of exhortation: for I have written a 
letter unto you in few words. Know ye that out M brother Timothy is set at liberty; 

24 with whom, if he come shortly, I will [shall] see you. Salute all them that have the 

25 rule over you, and all the saints. They of Italy salute you. Grace be with you all 
Amen. T 


i Vcr. 18.—Instead of wtvoi9afi.tr, trust, we are to read with A. C+. D*. D., 1st., 17,63, wti96fi.tfa. In SiiL, abo, i 
Safitv, Is introduced as a correction. 

i Ver. 21.—The addition «ot k&yw after fpyy» in A- is a gloss front 2 These, ii. 17. 

• Ver. 21.—The minis, sdf, with Lachm. ed. iter., rests only on D. lat. and 71; Wetsteln also ascribes it to C n but erro¬ 
neously. In his large ed. Lachm. reads avry after A. C*., and Grog. Nyss. This reading is also found in Sin., bat rejected 
by the corrector. 

« Ver. 21.—C***. D. and many minnsc. omit rwr ahovur. 

• Ver. 22.—The Import d vi^eoSe Is supported by Sin. A. C. D***. K., against the Inlln. mrixeoSat, found in D*., 46, £7, 
Vnlg-, Pesh- Arm. 

• Ver. 23.—The iffimv is to bo received after Sin. A. 0. D*., 17,31,87,39. In the Sin. it has been thrown out by the cor¬ 
rector. 

r Ver. 26.—’Aft 4* 1* found in Sin. only as a correction. 


[Ver. 18.— wti$6fit9a, we persuade ourselves; Moll, wir sind drr Ueberseugung , we are of the conviction; Alt, see are 
persuaded. Rec. vtvoiBafitv, we trust. Uevtiofatta is elsewhere rendered, we are persuaded, vi. 9.—dratrrp^evfei, to cm- 
duct ourselves. 

Ver. 19.— wtptooordpws Si, and I the more abundantly beseech you. The Eng. ver. weakly renders ratter, which it 
seems to attach to woiij<r<u. The Rec. ver., and Atf. both improperly render Si adversatively but. The German aber, thrown 
in after several introductory words, is less objectionablo. The adversative force of Si is often, as here, too slight to admit 
of its being indicated in English. 

Ver. 20.—’O Si Stbt, and the Ood: Eng. ver- now the God; Alt, but the God .—4 mymymr,who brought back ; or, perhaps, 
as Moll, Alt, etc-, who brought up. I prefer the former, and back to again.—rbr piymr wot fi n the (not, that) great shepherd. — 
jr aifian, in (not by) the blood, refers to iyaymr—SiaS^Ki^ amv., of an (not the) everlasting covenant. 

Ver. 22.— wmpmKmXm Si, and Ibeseech, not, but Ibtseech .— dWx«r#«, bear with — f ypa f w, 1 wrote: “ the epistolary Aar., 
mandabam, eypmfa frequently in St. Paul ” (Alt.). 

Ver. 23.—ytrwtrsm, not so clearly indicated as Imperative, by standing at the beginning of the sentence, as Alt, 
Moll, etc , deem. Its position rather determines the emphasis; and it is by no means oertaln that the Indie, form might 

not be quite ns emphatic as the Imper. Bl n De W., etc., take it as Indie. We can hardly decide positively_aroAcAwpirvr, 

taken predicatively, the Part, for Int, With verbs of knowing , etc.; also undoubtedly released, not dispatched.— K.J. 


EXEQETIOAL AND CRITICAL. 

Yer. 18. Pray for us.—In the same way as 
Paul (Rom. xv. 80; Eph. vi. 19; Col. iv. 8; 1 
These, v. 25; 2 Thess. iii. 1), the author now 
begs the prayers of the church on his own be¬ 
half, and appeals, against the suspicion of his 
enemies, to the testimony of his good conscience, 
as Paul, 2 Cor. i. 12. Many, as recently Feilmoser 
and Bisping, assume for this reason, and because 
in the following verses the style seems more than 
hitherto to resemble that of Paul, that Paul has 
accompanied the letter of a pupil and confiden¬ 
tial fellow-laborer, with this brief postscript, and 
thus adopted as his own the entire epistle. 
Others regard the plural irepl fyov as embracing 


still other persons than the “author ,” either Tim¬ 
othy (Seb. Schmidt, etc.), or the “ leaders ” men¬ 
tioned, v. 17 (Carpz.), or the co-workers who 
with the author are announcing the Gospel in 
heathen countries remote from the Hebrew 
Christians. 

We persuade ourselves, etc.—The imro£fc- 
ftev of the lecL rec.^we have confidence, or trust, 
Beng., Bohme, etc., take absolutely, and then re¬ 
gard bri as causal (“ because According to 
the true reading neMfitOa, the author says [and 
substantially the same meaning might be educed 
with the reading irerroWafiev'] ; We persuade our¬ 
selves, i. e., we hold it as matter of conviction that, 
etc. He assigns a reason for his claim to their 
prayers, and expresses himself modestly on ac¬ 
count of his relation to the readers. The parti- 
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clpial clause following, is by some connected with 
**ib6fieda assigning the ground on which he rests 
his persuasion; by others better with Ixo/iev 
thus stating the thing to which his conscience 
bears testimony. ’Ev iraoiv belongs not to 
(CEc. Theophyl.), and is not mrysc. (Chrys., Luth., 
Thol., etc.) 

Ver. 19. And I the more abundantly 
beseech you, etc,—Ueptaeoripoc is connected by 
Seb. Schmidt, Ramb., Beng., with imf/eai ; by 
Ltin., and the minority with irapaxaXo; by Del. 
with both. CaloT. and others hare without rea¬ 
son inferred from this an imprisonment of the 
author. For although bnoKaBtarbvetv nvd tivi 
oints naturally to the removal of some serious 
inderance, yet it by no means necessarily refers 
to the specific idea of imprisonment. Nor do 
the words shed any light on the specific relation 
which the author has previously sustained to the 
church in question. 

Ver. 20. And may the Ood of peace, 
etc .—This expression which is also familiar to 
Paul, is referred by many with Chrys., to a dis¬ 
cordant relation between the author and his 
readers, which they conceive to be indicated in 
v. 18; by Grot., Bohm., De W., Bisp., and others 
to dissensions among the readers, alluded to ch. 
xii. 14; by Schlicht. and Riehm, to Paul's mode 
of designating God as the dispenser of salvation. 
The words iv aifiart nluviov diaBijiof^, and by CEc., 
Calv., Beng., BL, Bisp., etc., connected with 6 
bvayaykv ; by Baumgart. and others with fiiyav; 
but better by Bex., Grot., Este, Ltin., Riehm, 
etc., are taken instrumentally as more exactly 
defining the collective clause rdv irot/iiva tuv irpo- 
p&Tow rov fiiyav, could we refer the avayayuv 
to the ascension (Bl., DeW., Bisp.), we might 
easily take h in the sense of accompaniment 
as ch. ix. 26 (Calv., BL, Bisp., V. Gerlach, Kah- 
nis). But the words ck vacp&v restrict the par¬ 
ticiple to the resurrection , the distinct mention 
of which in our epistle is confined to this single 
passage. [‘‘This is the only place where our 
author mentions the resurrection. Everywhere 
else he lifts his eyes from the depth of our 
Lord’s humiliation, passing over all that is in¬ 
termediate, to the highest point of His exaltation. 
The connection here suggests to him once at 
least to make mention of that which lay between 
Golgotha and the throne of God, between the 
altar of the cross and the heavenly sanctuary, 
the resurrection of Him who died as our sin- 
offering,” Del, cited by Alf.]. Perhaps the 
author had Is. lxiii. 11, or also Zech. ix. 11, 
Boating before his mind. The Dozology is less 
naturally referred to the very remote 6 as 
being the principal subject of the sentenoe, 
(Limb., Beng., Chr. F. Schmidt, DeL, Alf., etc), 
than to the immediately preceding *1 ifaov xpurrov 
(Calv., Grot., BL, ThoL, Ltin. and the ma¬ 
jority). 

Ver. 22. In few words. —The expression 
did PpaxiuvsxsdC oTuyuv, 1 Pet. v. 12, furnishes 
no reason for referring the 7J>yo$ r^c napokM/oeuc 
barely to the exhortations interspersed through 
the Epistle (Bind., Kuin.), or barely to the 
section from ch. x. 19 (Grot., Calov, etc,), or ex¬ 
clusively to the last chapter (Semler). Theo¬ 
phyl. rightly places the brevity of the Epistle in 
contrast with the fulness of thought and emotion 


which swells the breast of the writer who stood 
in no official relation to the readers, and employs 
the gentlest and tenderest forms of speech when 
he comes to speak in his own person. ’E xtc* 
r&Ae<v=writing a letter, as Acts xv. 20; xxL 
20 . 

Ver. 28. Know that Timothy, etc. —Thero 
is no reason for taking yivtjcKere as Indie. (Va- 
tabl., Bl., De W., etc.); and the absence of the 
article before birofaXvftivov is decisive against the 
rendering of Schultz=ye know our brother Timo¬ 
thy, the one who has been set free , as well as 
against the rendering of Storr, etc.: Hold in ho¬ 
nor, or Receive kindly. The interpretation of 
bicoXeXv/iivov, absent from, viz., the author (Este., 
Limb., Carpx., etc.), is forced and unnatural. 
The translation, sent away, viz., with the letter 
to the Hebrews (Theod., etc.), is possible (Acts 
xiii. 8; xv. 80, 88 ; xix. 41; xxiii. 22); and to 
this explanation of the participle conforms the 
subscription of the Epistle in many minusc. and 
ancient versions: *E ypbfprj bnb *1 raMac did Tipo- 
diov. The old interpreters, Chrys., Theoph., 
(Ec., refer it, although hesitatingly, to a being 
freed from .imprisonment. Since Beza, this has 
been decidedly the prevalent view. 

Ver. 24. Balute all, etc .—We cannot infer 
from this passage either that the Epistle was di¬ 
rected to a plurality of churches, or to mere pri¬ 
vate persons. Large churches had a number of 
leaders, and these must receive the salutation 
without exception, and so also the entire Church 
in all its members. May it perhaps also include 
all Christians with whom the receivers of the 
Epistle come into contact, independently of a 
connection with the Church? (Del.). 

They of Italy. —Since Semler, the majority 
of expositors have assumed that the ol bird ’IraA/a? 
must have designated persons who had come 
from Italy, and were with the author outside of 
the limits of that country. They have been sup¬ 
posed in particular to be fugitives from the per¬ 
secution under Nero; sometimes, however, sim¬ 
ply, in general, Italian fellow-laborers with the 
author, perhaps in Corinth or Ephesus (Bl.), or 
in Asia Minor (Schwegler), or in a place wnere 
no Christian Church as yet existed (Liin.), which 
latter supposition would explain the absence of 
any greeting addressed to the Church. Cod. 66 
names Athens, but adds bXXoi Si avb *1 raXiag. 
Special emphasis is laid upon the fact that the 
author, if he, while living in Italy, were convey¬ 
ing greetings from Italian Christians, would 
certainly have written ol h *1 raXlp (1 Tim. i. 16; 
1 Pet. v. 18) ; but we might explain the expres¬ 
sion of our Epistle from an elliptical mode of 
expressing relations of place according to (Matth. 
xxiv. 17; Luke xi. 18; xvi. 26); as=oi iv 
'I raXlg birb nfr 'IraXlag , as formerly Winer, but 
see, on the other hand, Alex. Butt. Gramm, of 
the New Test, dialect, p. 828); and not only so, 
but many with Thol., Wieseler, Del., maintain that 
bird as well as in is used to express paraphrasti- 
cally independent substantive ideas, so that tho 
expression in question merely indicates that the 
persons sending their greetings originated from 
Italy, without intimating any thing with regard 
to their present residence. We may not, there¬ 
fore, either, from this expression, deduce with 
certainty that the Epistle was written in Italy 
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(Cod. E. and other Greek MSS. and versions 
with Tiscu., Nov. Test ., ed. 7.11,596) or even that 
it must have been written in Rome (with Primes, 
and the ancients generally, as also Cod. A.)— 
The closing benediction is precisely identical 
with Titus iii. 15.—It may, however, be argued 
for the writing of the Epistle in Southern Italy 
(Wetstein) that Christian churches already ex¬ 
isted, Acts xxviii. 13 (ThoLl, and that Timothy, 
who apparently was in a different place from 
the author of our Epistle, and yet not far re¬ 
moved from him, could probably at this time 
have been imprisoned nowhere else than in Rome 
(Wieseler). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. From the endeavor , in all our relations, to 
walk in the right way, in the right manner, we 
are permitted to derive the assurance of a good 
conscience. Such an assurance we are all per¬ 
mitted to express, and to find in this moral condi¬ 
tion a commendation which draws us all the 
nearer into the love and sympathy of Christian 
friends, that we may become especially valuable 
to them, and awaken, quicken, and strengthen 
the desire for closer communion, and for personal 
intercourse. 

2. We need prayer on our behalf, not merely 
in weakness, and under assaults, but also for the 
fulfilment of our hopes and wishes in the attesta¬ 
tions of our joy, and oar gratitude for the living 
and powerful exhibition of our faith, of our love, 
of our communion in the Lord. This sense of 
need we must not repress, but cherish, give ut¬ 
terance to, and satisfy. 

3. The best thing that we can wish and pray 
for one another is the continuance of the work of 
God in ourselves, in order that through Jesus 
Christ we may attain to perfection of Ufe in God. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

True Christians need, demand and render 
mutual intercourse on behalf of each other.—The 
value of a good conscience in difficult situations in 
life.—The greatness of Jesus, as the Shepherd of 
the fold of God, mirrors itself 1. in the greatness 
of the sacrifice by which He became Shepherd of 
this flock; 2. in the extent of the fiock which He 
has to gather and to feed; 3. in the exaltedness of the 
position to which He has been elevated.—The 
new covenant is an eternal covenant, because 1. 
it has been concluded by the eternal Mediator; 
2. it is stamped with eternal validity , and 3. it 
imparts eternal blessings. 

Starke : —A good conscience is a great com¬ 
fort, and gives us a good confidence before God 
and men; before God, to whom we are permitted 
filially to turn in all need and anxiety; before 
men, that we need not be shamefaced, but may 
bo able to encounter with joyfulness the eyes of 
every man.—The standard of good works is not 
men’s self-will, but God’s will This will be¬ 
lievers must not only know, but also do.—God 
works both the willing and the accomplishing; 
therefore, we must, by all means, give ourselves 
up to Him for spiritual renewal.—Teachers must 
respect highly their fellow-laborers in the gos¬ 
pel of Christ, and desire for them the like bless¬ 
ings as for themselves.—We should, indeed, bless 
even our enemies, but greet preeminently those 
who are the friends of God, and our friends. 

Rieger :—From the dealings of God with His 
saints, we shall observe how wonderfully He 
brings them out of suffering, how wonderfully 
He conducts them into it. 

Heubner: —The grace of God, the highest wish 
for ourselves and others (Ps. cvi. 4). Lord, re¬ 
member me according to Thy grace, which Thou 
hast promised to Thy people. Amen l 


THE END. 
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